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- Notes and Reflections for the 


THE ORDERING OF SEEDS 


IIH almost every post we are re- 
ceiving the annual seed catalogues 
‘issued by the various seed houses 
shout these islands, and even the oldest 
gardener has some enjoyment in glancing 
through the pages of these and debating as 
to.what must be ordered for the approaching 
season. Many of us have got past the stage 
where the descriptions of novelties fill us 
with a great desire to grow them, but still, 
very few can fully re- 
sist the temptation to 
order a few of such. 


NOVELTIES 


I have, at moment 
of writing, had no 
time to more than 
glance through such 
lists as have come to 
hand, so will not at- 
tempt to discuss these, 
it being, really, more 
profitable to go into the 
merits of such kinds as 
have proved worthy of 
wide cultivation. 
Annually I order and 
test under ordinary 
conditions several of 
the new varieties 
offered, but always rely 
on proved standard 
sorts for providing 
necessary supplies, the 
‘novelties,’ if they 
fail, not being given 
the opportunity of 
causing a gap in the 
supplies. This is 
especially necessary in 
the case of vegetables. 


WHAT TO AVOID 
Ee I have just said, 


novelties must never be entirely relied on in 
the production of a steady supply of vege- 
tables, while it is, also, unwise to fill con- 
spicuous flower-beds with new and untried 
kinds that may, very conceivably, fail to give 
real satisfaction. Relegate all such, there- 
fore, to some spot where a failure is of but 
small consequence. 


GOOD NOVELTIES OF FORMER YEARS 


It is now many years ago since Messrs. 
Sutton introduced that finest of all dwarf 


blooming ... ... “<.. 11 


New Year 


annual plants, the Nemesia, and | think I 
may claim to have been one of the very first 
in Scotland to grow it. From the first this 
plant was a great success, and even yet it is 
grown with great satisfaction all over the 
country. China Aster Hohenzollern was 
introduced some 30 years ago, I should think, 
and well I remember trying it for the first 
time. It could only be had in white then, 
while now the range of colour is as wide as is 
usually found in this annual. Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca was another novelty that I tried 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The Year is going, let him go; 


Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
—Tennyson 


as soon as. Messrs. 
Barr offered it to the 
public, and it was a 


success from the first. 
OTHER SUCCESSFUL 
NOVELTIES 
Among numerous 
new things tested 
during the last 35 years 
I make special note of 
Marguerite Carnations, 
Antirrhinum Eclipse, A. 
Fireflame, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw, G. Lady 
Stratheden, Cyclamen 
S. case l-er tek a: nes: 


-Mignonette Covent 
Garden Favourite, 
Polyanthus Barr’s 


Giant-flowered Deep 
Crimsons, P. Munstead 
strain, Schizanthus Dr. 
Badger’s strain, and 
Wallflower Fire King. 
GooD VEGETABLE 
NOVELTIES 

Peas always a 
most important crop, 
and one is always 
pleased to find some- 
thing good in the new 
varieties offered. Good 
varieties I tried as 


are 


2 


novelties include The Pilot, The Lincoln, 
Glory of Devon, Royal Salute, and Rear- 
guard. In Beetroot, Galloway Purple or 
Non-bleeding ; Tomatoes, Holyrood, Stirling 
Castle, Laird’s Supreme, Hawlmark, and 
Tait’s Selected; Lettuces, Holborn Standard, 
New York Giant, and Webb’s Wonderful. 
All of these I tried when first introduced, and 
all are still well worth growing. 


THE FAILURES 

I am afraid that these are more numerous 
than the successes, and I can hardly give a 
list of them; suffice it to say that, in the 
majority of cases, I am convinced that the 
main cause of failure was the unsuitability of 
my soil or climate to the varieties that failed, 
and that such failures are valuable as show- 
ing the gardener that he ought to carefully 
study the varieties that really succeed, and 
sticls closely to these as his sheet anchor. 


ORDER SEEDS EARLY 

There is no advantage, but the very oppo- 
site, in keeping back the seed order, for when 
the year’s supply is at hand, early in January, 
one need never lose a favourable opportunity 
to have crops put in. It is also an advantage 
to.the seed merchant, as he can get orders 
made up in comfort and without having to 
report ‘‘ sold out,’’ as not infrequently he has 
to do when the order is delayed until sowing- 
time arrives. C. Bratr. 

Preston ITouse, Linlithgow. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK: 


W. P. Thomson 
ONGRATULATIONS to our colleague, 
Mr- W. P. Thomson, who will be the 
recipient of the Veitch Memorial Medal in 
gold, to be presented at the annual general 
meeting of fhe Royal Horticultural Society in 


I-ebruary. Veitch Memorial Medals are given- 


to those who have helped the advancement 
and improvement of the science and practice of 
horticulture. For over 38 years Mr. Thomson 
has been on the editorial staff of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, and, happily, we still have the 
advantage of his counsel and advice, based, 
as it is, upon long years of experience. We 
‘know that readers will join with us in con- 
veying to Mr. Thomson our heartiest con- 
gratulations on the honour which is to be 
conferred upon him. 


W. E. Th, Ingwersen 


Our esteemed contributor and well-known 
grower of alpine plants, formerly of Messrs. 
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Gavin Jones and Ingwersen, Letchworth, 


has now. started a nursery of hardy 
and alpine plants on his own account. 


His address is Birch Farm Hardy Plant 
Nursery, Sharpthorne, Sussex, and it —is 
interesting to recall that this nursery adjoins 
the estate of William Robinson at Gravetye 
Manor, East Grinstead. Mr. Ingwersen 
sends us a list of seeds of alpines and hardy 
plants, which will be very useful to those 
who wish to raise a stock of plants. The 
seeds ‘may result in some fine and novel 
things as there is always the probability of 
obtaining some interesting hybrid forms. 
Valuable advice is given as to the plan to 
follow in the raising of these seeds. From 
Mr. Ingwersen’s experience as a traveller 
and_-his wide knowledge of hardy and alpine 
plants we hope that success may follow his 
venture. 


Christmas decorations 

After the Christmas and. New Year are 
over there is often some heartburning when 
it is found that, to provide decorations, not a 
few evergreens have been, to put it mildly, 
cut injudiciously. It is too often the case, 
however, that the responsible party is he who 
sends out the cutters with a general order to 
‘cut a load of evergreens for decoration.”’ 
Here and there one may find a cutter who 
can select judiciously and cut in such a 
manner that a branch or a spray is not 
missed. Unfortunately, the majority do not 
consider the possible effects of their cutting, 


Correspondence 
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a 

and a shapely or promising shrub or tree i 
mutilated and ruined. Nothing is more re 
grettable, and the gardener, who, as a rule 
is responsible for the cutting of the decoratiy 
material, ought either to supervise the cu 
ting or mark distinctly what is to be cut ant 
to place a trustworthy man in charge. . By s 
doing, much damage and not a little reé 
crimination at a later date may be saved. — 
A Scorrisu GARDENER. 


Two good yellow Chrysanthemums — 
Admittedly ‘‘ big blooms ’”’ are not now s 
popular as they formerly were, but most ¢ 
us like to grow a few plants on which one @ 
two blooms are allowed to develop. Persor 
ally a lover of yellow Chrysanthemums, 
saw, a year or two ago, two magnificent sort 
in Queen’s Park, Glasgow, where there is 
annually, a superb display of the winte 
flower. These were A. S. Watt and Prince 
Mary, both types of what a Chrysanthemn 
ought to be. Dwarf in habit, yet of vigor. 
ous growth, they bear exceptionally 1 
blooms which are full of substance and w 
last for a very considerable period. . Attracted 
by the Queen’s Park examples, I procur 
cuttings of both, and while I may not, p 
haps, produce blooms equal to the Glasgo 
ones, yet they are quite worthy of a no 
A. S. Watt is, of the two, my favourite, 


both can be recommended to admirers « 
‘“ big blooms ”’ in yellow. ~W. McG. 
Mabie. rere : 


Contritutions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. Ses eS 


Tecophilea cyanocrocus 
| HAVE to thank Isabel C. Blofeld for the 


interesting note on ‘YTecophilaa cyano- 

crocus in your issue of December roth 
(p- 770). It is by such notes that. we obtain 
valuable information about many plants, and 
it is a pleasure to know that T. cyanocrocus 
was hardy with the-late Mr. T. H-: Bur- 
roughes in his garden at Ketton, Rutland. 
The note recalls to me several visits paid to 
my garden by the late Mr. Burroughes, who 
was one of the most enthusiastic of the well- 
informed gardeners I have ever met, and of 
the numerous letters I had from him-on our 
mutual favourites. J thank your correspon- 


The Blue Chilian Crocus (Tecophilesa cyanocrocus) 
It is a rival to the Gentians in the intensity of its blue colour 


alastss : 


dent for the information, which I hope w 
prove useful to many desirous of grow. 
ing this lovely Chilian bulb. S. ARNOTT. © 


Grafted Lilacs 


Those who may, at this season, be order 
Lilacs for spring planting ought to mal 
certain that grafted plants are not sent. © 
late a most reprehensible practice has ariser 
of grafting the Lilac upon Privet, with a re- 
sult which need not be enlarged. upon 
Considering how easily young plants of 
Lilacs. upon their own roots can be propa 
gated, there is no excuse for grafting, and 
when an undoubtedly useful art is degrad 
in. this way one is inclined to asl: ‘* Can 
folly further go? ”’ Me 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Creeping Rhododendrons 

In your issue of November 21st is a ve 
interesting article on Rhododendrons- 
I. K. Ward, in-which (p. 710) he menti 
““ scarlet-flowered creeping species,’’ but gives 
no specific names. Can you help me in the 
matter? In the late spring I saw growing 
in a garden R. repens, but understood fron 
the gardener that it was not in commerce 
Can you tell me if this is the case? So far 
have not found it in any of the nurserymen’s 
Wika Ss 

Ripley. ; ee, 

[So far as we know, R. repens is not 
the market. The scarlet-flowered creepi 
Rhododendrons. referred to in Mr. Kingd 
Ward’s article belong to the ‘‘ Neriiflorum ’ 
series, and are therefore related to R. repens. 
K.W. 5845 (Scarlet Runner) is very similat 
to R. repens, but is not that species, and has 
not yet been named. K.W. 5846 (Scarle 
Pimpernel) is another of the alliance; K.W 
5847 (Carmelita) is a third, much larg 
Until these are described and named _ thi 
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jcknames and numbers. When the seed- 
Ings are a couple of years old they will 
bubtless be on the market in very limited 
umbers. | 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling 

/I am glad to notice, on page 756, December 
sth issue, the letter of ‘‘ A Galloway Gar- 
ener’’ eulogising this fine cooking Apple. 
a the garden here we have a couple of old 
andard trees of this variety, which. seldom 
til to produce good crops. of fair-sized fruits, 
ad this is not a good Apple district, nor do I 
jink this fine Apple at all adapted to this 
jethod of training. I can remember, some 
) years ago, in a Dumfriesshire garden, of 
»me splendid low trees (or, rather, bushes, 
or they were not more than 7 feet high and 
‘ained in bush form) that were annually 
iden with large shapely fruits such as one 
n hardly hope for from standards. These 
yw bushes had the advantage, too, of not 
eing so exposed to the autumn gales. If 
‘cklinville has a fault at all it is that it keeps 
yr only a comparatively short time, it being 
rell to use it all up by Christmas. 

Preston House, Linlithgow.  C. Buair. 
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' Coal tar remedy for mealy bug 

I would like to emphasise the remarks on 
vis subject, on page 757 of GARDENING ILLUs- 
RATED, December 12th issue, as I have seen 
arious trouble caused by the use of this 
jaterial. A few years ago, happening to call 
nan old gardening friend, I found him in 
reat distress because his Vines had failed to 
reak after several weeks’ hard firing. On 
oing into the vinery 1 found that he had 
een using coal tar and that, apparently, the 
ods were killed. I did not think that it was 
uite so bad as that, and hinted-that, in due 
gurse, growth would start. I proved to be 
ight, but the shoots were so late and so 
seble that there was no fruit that season, and 
nly a very small amount the year following. 
Vhat made the matter worse was the fact 
hat the bug was not entirely destroyed. 
Incidentally, I had seen the same happen 
qany years previously by the use of paraffin 
il. 1 forget now whether or not the oil was 
pplied neat, but, at all events, growth only 
tarted during the summer, and, as in the tar 
ase, no fruit of any consequence was had for 
wo years. Eventually the Vines entirely re- 
overed and produced 
Ithough the bug was by no means eradi- 
ated, and continued to give trouble all the 
ime I was acquainted with this particular 
louse. 


in Vines, but have a very high opinion of this 
yreparation for the destruction of various 
ther troublesome insects, and could readily 
yelieve that, used as recommended in the 
aotes referred to above, it would give a good 
vccount of itself. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Dwarf Furze (Ulex nanus) 


' When passing recently over a track of wild, 
inreclaimed land I was much impressed by 
the beauty of this dwarf species of Furze. It 
s a rather local kind, though growing 
abundantly where it occurs. Its foliage is 
much finer than that of the common Furze, 
ind the plant altogether is of much smaller 
yroportions, rarely exceeding 18 inches in 
height, and in many instances forming com- 
vact little tufts not 1 foot in height, and 
studded with bloom. During the dull months 
of the year it presents a very cheerful appear- 
ance. It might be usefully employed in the 
wild garden, or in the half-dressed portions of 
the pleasure grounds. It would also be an ex- 
cellent subject for covering sloping banks, or 
for planting in poor, stony, or sandy soil, 
where the generality of flowering plants 
‘ould refuse to thrive. In a mild season it 
‘ill continue gay throughout the winter, but 
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splendid - Grapes, - 


I have not tried XL All liquid insecticide 
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in a general way it is most effective during 
the late autumn, early winter, and early 
spring months. WB: GC. 


The remarkable seed-pod of Martynia 
proboscidea 


Ts accompanying illustration is of a 


seed-pod which one of our gardeners dis- 
covered fixed in the fibre of a Potato 
sack. It is obviously a good instance of 
Nature’s provision for dissemination of the 
seed by woolly or hairy-coated animals. 1 
sent the pod to the Curator of Kew Gardens 

and he very kindly replied as follows :— 
‘““The seed-pod received from you this 
morning is that of the plant native of North 
America called Martynia proboscidea. It is 
occasionally grown in English gardens, either 
in a cool greenhouse or in milder districts out 
of doors. Its singular formation’ is, as you 
suggest, Nature’s provision for disseminating 
the seed, the hooks of the pod attaching them- 

selves to wool or hair of wild animals.”’ 

C. Marsh BEADNELL 
(Surgeon Rear-Admiral, R.N.): 
Chatham. ; 


Rose Aspirant Marcel Rouyer 

I cannot remember reading in your journal 
an appreciation of Rose Aspirant - Marcel 
Rouyer, which, in my opinion, is really a 
grand Rose of its colour—deep apricot, tinged 
salmon. And I should imagine this variety 
has not received its just dues, and is not 
nearly as well known as it might be. A great 
fault with the majority of Roses is their weak 
flower stem. Los Angeles, beautiful as it is 
and a firm favourite, may be cited as a case 
in point.. Aspirant M. Rouyer has a flower 
stem as rigid as Ophelia’s, its shape a model 
of perfection, and although not so free as 
some, nearly every bloom comes so_ perfect 
that one passes over this fault. It is ad- 
mirable for cut flowers and sweetly perfumed, 
a moderate grower having clean and healthy 
foliage. 

The name implies a foreign origin, and I 
think, possibly, this may, to a certain extent, 
account for its being so little known or 
grown, as British raisers so seldom fail to 
boost their own productions, and many 
(myself included) have been enticed by the 
garnished fare of a catalogue. 

I can also heartily endorse all that your 
correspondent, J. D. Pearson (GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, p. 770), has written in praise of 
Etoile d’Holland, and, with him, I place this 
Rose highly among crimsons. It has cer- 
tainly never been overpraised as has been 
stated. R. A. GILBERT. 

Amberley; Glos. 


Erica catnea 


This delightful little species commenced to 
flower about the second week of October and 
is now very charming on light, sandy soil. 
Where it is growing on cold, clayey ground 
scarcely a flower is open. 


The Seckle Pear 


Those who grow Pears for dessert should 
not omit this from their list, for it is a really 
beautiful fruit, rich in flavour and with a 
peculiar musky taste; but it does not produce 
large fruits, and size of late years has over- 
come all other good qualities. I am well 
aware that size deserves consideration, but 
those who grow their own fruit ought to 
make the edible qualities of it-one of the first 
considerations, and one really does not require 
all large kinds of Pears, or of any other kind 
of fruit, as it is certainly preferable to have 
some rather below middle size than have to 
cut them for juvenile parties and other pur- 
poses where very large fruit would be out of 
place. This beautiful Pear bears well as a 
bush or pyramid and never fails to ripen well. 
It is in season during November. G. 

Hants. 


» 649564 


Seed pod of Martynia proboscidea 


Eritrichium nanum 

Your interesting little note (ante p. 790) 
on this most exquisite but capricious little 
alpine brings to my memory my first personal 
acquaintance with its beauty. It is many 
years ago, in the high Alps of Valais, when 
suddenly a friend and I were arrested—in an 
onward race after a rare insect—and brought 
to a standstill by a large cushion of it in full 
flower just in perfection, and a first experi- 
ence of its loveliness such as that lasts 
through life. Since then I have rarely come 
across’ it till the year before last, when I was 
plant-hunting as well as following my other 
hobby. This was on Belvedere and its neigh- 
bouring mountain in the Tyrol, and I was 
then well able to appreciate Farrer’s ecstatic 
description of his first finding it in that 
locality. In this country, as you say, it is 
very uncertain ; some people are able to keep 
it going, but others fail time after time. I 
understand they have great difficulty with it 
at Kew. It seems absolutely necessary to 
keep it covered from possible drips, as you 
say, but yet to let it have air during the 
winter and early spring; but so beautiful a 
plant is worth any trouble that it may cost to 
try and get it to live with us. G. T. B.-B. 


Some Apples worth planting 


At planting time, when contemplating 4 
selection of new trees, thoughts naturally 
turn first to those sorts most appreciated for 
dessert in their respective seasons, and also 
in succession those most useful in the kitchen, 
combining, where possible, clean, healthy 
growth and productiveness. There are other 
sorts, however, not so generally known that 
might always have a place allotted them if 
space permits; not perhaps first-class, but 
with many good qualities. Allington Pippin 
is one of my favourites, a very palatable 
Apple, a kindly grower, and very productive 
in the many different ways one may be likely 
to grow it, suitable, that is, alike for the 
orchard and the small garden. Lady Hen- 
niker is another favourite. Classed generally 
among the cooking Apples, it is not to be de- 
spised for dessert, albeit somewhat large for 
that purpose; a finely-fleshed Apple, juicy, 
with a slight perfume that is agreeable. 
Like the Allington it is, from its amenability 
to different stocks and its productiveness, 
useful both in. the orchard and small garden. 
A Suffolk-raised Apple of comparatively 
recent date. The above remarks would also 
nearly apply to another very useful Apple, 
Annie Elizabeth. It is not quite up to the 
quality of Lady Henniker, but a decidedly 
palatable fruit at its best, a large and heavy 
fruit, a good cropper, and keeping sound with 
almost the latest. E. BURRELL. 
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Gladioli Notes 


FEATURE of the ‘‘ Canadian Horti- 
culturist is ‘* Our Gladiolus Column,”’ 
‘and in a number which reached us re- 

cently is the following :— 

“ Our short but pleasant summer having 
come to an end, we look back on our success 
or failure with the new varieties in a kind of 
daze.. They came and went so quickly one 
had to keep a notebook handy in order to 
make a record of how nearly up to the eager 
expectations came Henry Ford, J. T. 
Pirie, Phipp, Veilchenblau, Imperator, 
Triumph, the wonders, the glories, the high- 
priced, and low-priced—a multitude of brown- 
skinned treasures to which we looked for 
fairly good returns for our investment. What 
a revelation some of them were, and what a 
disappointment were some of the others! 

‘““The new varieties that pleased us we 
elevate to a permanent place in the growing 
collection, and to the ones with the attractive 


inch mesh. Earth and all were shovelled into 
this, making a pretty good job. Much time 
was saved and loss of bulblets avoided. The 
screen also retained the small stones, getting 
them out of the land, which was a matter 
for congratulation. As the nights grow 
colder the stock advice to let the bulbs dry 
off in the open for a few days becomes 
dangerous to follow unless sufficient covering 
to protect from frost is provided.’’ 
J. H. CaLcenper. 

Note.—During the first part of October in 
England this year there were many days 
when the open-air curing was possible, and 
no doubt taken advantage of, more or less, 
by growers. But the few remaining bulbs 
will have to undergo indoor treatment before 
finally putting away for the winter. The 
great thing is to free the bulbs from. soil, 
and in a couple of days trim the roots off, 
transfer to clean trays, and place in position 


The rock garden at Weald Cottage, Limpsfield Common, where Gentians thrive 


names, glowing descriptions, and mediocre 
performance we are kind enough to extend 
the benefit of the doubt as to their having 
done their best this year, and an opportunity 
to be retained on the trial list for another 
year. Short and sweet, and abundantly in- 
teresting, the 1924 blooming season was, we 
hope, thoroughly enjoyed by every Gladiolus 
enthusiast. Perhaps to some the tail end of 
the season was a surprise, so suddenly did it 
end. The Aster-beetle and grasshoppers had 
left their natural feeding ground and 
swarmed to the Gladiolus buds and flowers, 


bringing them to a premature and disastrous 
nish. 


“And now comes the digging, the real 
work of the year, the operation in Gladiolus 
culture that is dreaded most of anything. We 
all want to know the easiest and quickest 
way to get the bulbs and bulblets from the 
ground to the winter storage. Forking them 
loose, then removing the tops close to the 
bulb, and picking the loosened bulblets by 
hand seem rather slow if the quantity to be 
dug is large. Last fall I used a screen about 
5 feet long and 3 feet wide, of a six to the 


where a free circulation of air is possible. 

The final cleaning, sorting, etc., will be 

found to proceed with ease and quickness. 
Ee D. 


Large v. small Gladiolus Bulbs 


(Reprinted from the “ Flower Grower”) 


One iof the first articles the Editor remem- 
bers having read on ithe subject of Gladiolus- 
growing ‘was ‘with reference to the size of the 
bulbs. A man with much experience was re- 
lating ‘how customers in a store would pick 
out the big bulbs, thinking they were getting 
more for their money, and he pointed out 


that this was a mistake, and that the small _ 


or medium size bulbs give better results. 
This question comes up frequently in the 
experience of Gladiolus growers. The new 
beginner thinks when he gets big fat bulbs 
he is getting a prize. The man with more 
experience knows thait the small or medium 
size ‘bulbs will give best results per dollar of 
expenditure. While jit is true that some 
vanieties require a comparatively large bulb 
to produce a good flower-spike, ion the other 


-and bulbs 3 


_ should not be allowed too much Jatitude. One 
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hand, there are varieties that will produce ¢ 
good flower-spike from any sort of a bulb 
jinch tto $ inch iin diameter will 
produce good. flower-spikes. The well 
known varieties Mrs. Dr, Norton and Mrs 
Frank Pendleton are examples, both pro. 
ducing excellent spikes from small bulbs 
Then there are varieties which never mak 
large bulbs, and these, of course, throw thei 
best flower-spikes from medium-size bulbs, — 
While it is true that exhibition spikes re 
quire large ‘bulbs, if exhibition spilxes ay 
wanted jit must always be understood. thi 
the bulbs must ‘be young. Old bulbs, whi 
are large, are useless for producing exh 
tion flower-spikes. ‘This ‘brings up the que 
tion of what constitutes an old bulb and 
young bulb, but we need not go into this now 
Sufficient it is to say that a large bulb tw 
years from bulblet will probably give the be 
results for growing exhibition bloom. 
On the other hand, I have seen bulbs whi 
were ‘big and fat and tall whitch were prac 
cally useless for any purpose. Such bull 
have been called ‘‘ corm-fed” ‘or ** ove 
grown ”’ ‘bullbs.. ere shen eae is 7 
Therefore, all vou mew beginners, do not 
think that a Gladiolus ‘bullb ws a very definite 
or exact thing, but wait until you get som 
experience before you be sure you know whi 
size bulbs wiill give you: the -besit results. 
not say that a bulb 3 linch or 2 inch in di 
meter will not produce ia good flower-spike 
and that a larger bulb than this will. The 
is no such dividing line, as above explain 
and do not forget that smal bulbs, per do 
of cost, will give you better results, ‘on tt 
average, than willl the larger size. 


Edgings for winter and spring — 

The practice of edging beds and bord 
with plants of a permanent character — 
steadily increasing. In former years mu 
thought, care, and expense were undertake 
for a summer display by planting subjects of 
a half-hardy nature, which were consigned to 
the wrubbish-heap, at (tthe end of the season, 
and though this obtains largely now, thi 
seems to ‘be a disposition to have something 
“to look green for the winter,” and th 
will bring blossoms and beauty in spring. 
We have many hardy ithings that serve us— 
and ‘serve us well—for this purpose. In the 
dwarf Campanulas alone. we haye those 
which ‘begin to flower in May and remain 
source of attraction for weeks and month’ 
Preceding them, Aubrietias bring misses 
flaming colours, and the rosy-purple Thyme 
is equally attractive. One of the commonest 
cushion-like plants ito be met ‘with in many 
country gardens is Sedum acre, with multi 
tudes of golden-yellow blossoms that. in lat 
spring make bright the margins of paths. 
May, too, brings us those other cushion plan 
that multiply so iapidly and which are bein 
appreciated for edging, almost as much i 
some quarters as about a rock garden the 
Saxifrages. Quite a number of my acquain 
ances place their faith in Tufted Pansies 
afford inefreshing green from November t 
spring, when abundance of blossoms follows. 
Pathways fringed with whiteness in the earl 
days of spring may be assured wherever 
Arabis is planted. Another cushion _plar 
compact ito a degree is found in the Thrift 
studded ‘with white and rosy-pink flowers 
If one desires a plant quick of growth wi 
abundance of miniature white flowers in Maj 
one that will grow in the commonest of so 
then Asperula, the fragrant Woodruff, shoul 
be tried. The chief point needed ito 
watched wherever this is grown is that 


might do worse than edge a border wi 
Pinks, the foliage being neat and attracti 
throughout winter and spring, and fragra 


when the flowers open. LEAHURST, 


January 2, 1926. 
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An Old Tudor Cottage and Garden in Surrey 


The Weald Cottage, Limpsfield Common 


N HE two illustrations on this page depict 


the old-world garden and cottage now in 
possession of Mr. A. G. Weeks, who is a 
most enthusiastic alpine gardener. In previ- 
ous issues we have drawn attention to Mr. 
/Weeks’s success. in the cultivation § of 
Gentians, and his following observations, 


The Weald Cottage and Garden, 
Limpsfield Common, Surrey 


sent in response to our request, chiefly con- 
cern the delightful old cottage which was 
formerly a farmhouse :— 

When I bought the cottage in-the autumn 
of 1918 I was informed by an expert that the 
old place was early 16th century (Tudor). 
This, it appears, he found out by a few bricks 
which framed the original front-door, _ The 
beams in many places are possibly a great 
deal older. They are of any shape, and in 
many cases give.one the impression that at 
one time they must have been, part of an old 
_ship. 


As far back as we can trace, it was a farm- 


house known as ‘‘ Gibb’s Farm ’’; quite a 
fair-sized place, more than double its present 
state. No doubt it was the centre of a Hop 
district, as within 150 yards there is an old 
_“oast house,’? and there is every reason to 
believe it was part of the farm. 
The house more or less remained intact 
until about 30 years back, when, it appears, 
one or two people built near-by, and a good 
portion of the cottage was then cut away to 
make a lane to enable them to get to their 
houses. : 
~ When I purchased the cottage it then con- 
sisted of four rooms and a lean-to, all full of 
old timber and very picturesque indeed, but 
without drainage or gas laid on. In the 
winter of 1918-19 I had the present new wing 
built on and parts of the interior of the old 
place reorganised. The timber that was taken 


out was worked in as much as possible in the “ 


new part, water, gas, etc., laid on to make 
the old cottage as modern as possible in 


comfort, interfering with the old look and 
feel of the place as little as possible. 

One of the chief features is the ‘‘ King 
Beam ’’ in the south bedroom. It is, indeed, 
very fine, and possibly one of the oldest in 
the country. I have heard it said that the 


original cottage is the oldest in Surrey, but I 


have my doubts about that; it is, possibly, 
one of the oldest. | 
My great interest is in the garden. In 1918 
I found just a small patch about 70 yards long 
full of weeds and four of the finest old Apple- 
trees I have ever seen. The soil is ver 
black and full of humus, the result, I should 
say, of some centuries of cultivation. Since 
then I have taken a good bit of meadow in, 
making, in all, about 1 acre of flower gar- 
den. I might mention that its present state 
is the result of six years of real hard work, 
‘and I feel now that I can settle down a little 
and specialise in one or two things. 


Gillenia trifoliata 


Where well grown and not starved from 
shortage of moisture, Gillenias are remark- 
ably pretity and graceful. The better and the 
most generally procurable from nurseries is 
Gillenia trifoliata. It icharms us alike by the 
beauty of its foliage and its elegant small 


‘flowers, produced in good numbers in sum- 


mer on plants from 2 feet to 23 feet thigh. 
They iare white and are produced in graceful 
sprays, reminding one a good deal of those 
of certain of ithe shrubby Spiraeas. Gillenias 
like a.fairly moist, good soil, are quite hardy, 
and may be increased by division or by seeds, 
when obtainable. Planting may be done in 
spring, choosing a partiallly-shaded position if 
the soil is light and dry, and a sunnier one if 
the ground is heavier and more fertile. G. 
stipulacea differs sittle in general appearance, 
S. ARNo?T. 


Forget-me-nots 


Clustering round ‘iMay-flowering Tulip 
quanters in. my garden there are patches of 
Horget-me-nots that on some sunny morning 
in spring will reveal their royal colour and 
make a fitting carpet to Piride of Haarlem, 
Mr. Farncombe Sanders, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Inglescombe Yellow, and all the rest of Tulip 
treasures. ‘Seed was sown iast June and the 
plants jpricked out in a bed a few weeks 
afterwards until they could be got into their 
final quarters in October, The packet of 
seed cost only a trifle, but from it sprang a 
number of plants, and ithe winter does noit 
take its itoll of many, ‘owing to their hardy 
nature, Forget-me-nots are very charming, 


too, about crevices in the rock garden, and 
: 3 Beater 
make a fine display ‘at little cost. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Muehlenbeckia nana 


Of the few Muehlenbeckias in cultivation 
M. nana is the best one for the small rock 
garden. M. complexa is only suitable for a 
wall or for hanging down very large rock 
work, but M. nana is suitable for the small 
rock garden and is quite attractive with its 
neat, prettily-tinted leaves and its compact 
habit. It is only a few inches high. Ess. 


yi 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Hamamelis mollis 


T is strange that this Witch Hazel, un- 
doubtedly the best of the family, should 
have remained in the one-time famous 
nursery at Coombe Wood for 20 years, being 
regarded as merely. a superior form of H. 
japonica. It was first discovered and intro- 
duced in 1879 by Maries near the Yantse- 
Kiang river, being afterwards found by 


Hardy flowers of the New Year 
Hamamelis mollis, the best of the Witch Hazels 


Henry and Wilson much further west: It is, 
without a doubt, the finest of present-day 
Witch Hazels, both as regards flower and 
foliage, and, owing to its early blooming, it 
deserves wide cultivation. It is easily in- 
creased by grafting on the Virginian Witch 
Hazel. In mild seasons flowering shoots 
may be gathered at the New Year. 


Elezagnus macrophylla 


This handsome Oleaster is now (Decem- 
ber) blooming in the wildest profusion, the 


delicious scent of the clusters of flowers 


appearing from the leaf-axils all along the | 


shoots reminding one of Daphne Cason or 
Viburnum Carlesi. These, about 3 inch long 
and wide, and coated with bilvery scales, re- 
semble a Fuchsia in shape, nodding ; the ‘four 
segments are triangular, fruits red and scaly. 
This is considered the handsomest of this use- 
ful genus—at least of those which are ever- 
green—and it. is certainly very beautiful 
throug hout the year, especially during stormy 
weather, when the branches are tossed to and 


fro, and the underside of the leaves, with 
their conspicuous metallic lustre, become fully 
exposed. This shrub has fora long time been 
a great favourite here, and is grown in quan- 
tity, but never before have I seen the bushes 
laden with bloom: as they are at the present 
time. Three years ago these plants were 
transferred from a peaty, made-up soil, where 
they used to flower sparsely, to their present 
site, which is very poor and clay-like in 
character. This has checked the exuberant 
growth so noticeable in their former position. 


Whether this is responsible for this ‘great 


f 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


burst of bloom I Bees Say. 


‘In this respect the horizontal Rockspray is— 
- perhaps the most striking. 


our store of flowering plants, as, where gar- — 


has several conspicuous merits which entitle 
‘leaves are of leathery texture, formidably 


_ addition the fragrant flowers are carried in 


: abundant i in our ir gardens. — Sa ec 


= annary < 1996. 


The ition 
which were reduced to thalf their size before 
transplanting, are now from 5 feet to 6 feet 
in height. It occurred to me that such a 
bushy Sahieah would make a distinct and ex- 
tremely beautiful hedge. : _ “E. Marknam. 


The horizontal Rockspray so 
(Cotoneaster horizontalis) — 


The leaves having disappeared from ose 
of our summer leafing trees and shrubs atten-~ 
tion is drawn to the beauty of the above and— 
a few others of its accommodating — genus, — 
which are now assuming gorgeous colouring. 


Its little leaves, | 
thickly set upon the great spreading frond 
like branches, are at this date—Decembe 
4th—of a deep glowing red, which increase 
in brightness with each passing day. When 
massed to fall over sloping ground, or planted — 
in broad lines along the sides of carriage | 4 
drives, their effect at this season, and again — 
when breaking into leaf in spring, is note. — 
worthy and always admired. Care, however, 
should be taken when planting this shrub to— 
set the plants well back from the edges, as_ 
although horizontal in character, branche 

will spread out to quite large distances, 
pruning back, however carefully” done; rare 
adds to their appeaiae ee Z 


Laurustinus hedges _ “3 


_ One of the prettiest features of gardens oO 
the south coast at this time of year is -th 
hedges by which they are surrounded. The 
frequently consist of the~ Laurustinus,. tha 
shows dense masses ef white flowers just a 
other blooms are getting scarce. The hedg 
are formed with plants put in about 1 f 
apart, and being kept trimmed into shape fror a 
the first, they soon form effective fence he — 
growth ‘made is short and stubby, and conse- 
quently the flower-heads are~ ‘innumerable 
There is a great difference in the dates o 
which such “hedges flower in different sea 
sons. When ‘cold weather sets in early and 
continues late, the blooms do not fully expand 
until spring. The Laurustinus is also freely 
used in mixed hedges consisting of such 
plants as Escallonias, “hardy Fuchsias, Eu 
mus, and old- fashioned Cabbage Roses, all — 
mingled together with good effect. By cut-~ 
ting them with a knife instead of with shears 
such plants as these answer all the purpose 
of a hedge or screen, and add considerably to — 


dens are limited, even gee hedges may b 
made effective. 


~ ” 


Myrtus communis var, tarentina - 
This, a very compact and shapely. ‘shrub, 
peed to be hardier here (Sussex) than. th 
larger-leaved and better-known ~ M. com 
munis, which has been almost killed on 
several occasions when planted in the open. 
For those with gardens of limited size this 
is a charming evergreen, and one- worth a 
choice position, as apart from its white 
flowers, which are borne in profusion at 
times, it occasionally produces a crop of— 
attractive white fruits. — EMS 


Oanantives : armatus : 


Admirers of shrubs with handsome leave 
must not overlook this Osmanthus, becaus 


it to inclusion in the garden. The deep-green 
armed, and frequently 6 inches in length. In 


clusters in the axils of the leaves in the 
autumn, when flowering shrubs are none too 
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{ Easter time I found myself. prowling 

about the mountain slopes which rise 
tbove the Italian Lakes. If the higher 
Alpines had hardly begun to cover the foot- 
wints of the retreating snows, there were 
nany compensations. For it is always a de- 
ight to run across even the most familiar 
yf rock plants growing in their native sod. 
Chere is always something to learn, and to 
inlearn, regarding the ways and means adop- 
ed by Nature in the adornment of woodland, 
vaterside, and cliff. | Hepatiea triloba, not 
he easiest of plants with us, was here, for 
xxample, not only covering the moist and 
shady woodland bottoms with a haze of blue, 
out it was evidently no less happy growing 
n chinks of limestone rocks which must get 
xceedingly hot and dry before midsummer 
lay. Also in similar formation was Erica 
sarnea, and beneath the hillside scrub, often 
argely composed of Laburnum, that cheer- 


[= the season was nearly a month late at 


t 


‘ul little woodlander, Polygala Chamzebuxus, 
abounded. Most variable of shrublets, the 
variety atropurpurea of this Milkwort dis- 
yjayed an extraordinary number of forms, 
aven Over a comparatively small area, vary- 
ng from palest rose to an intense crimson, 
ind carrying leaves, often beautifully bronzed, 
which might be narrow and pointed or broad 
and blunt. Daphne Cneorum was cresting 
some of the grey rocks of Mt. Salvatore with 
‘osy cushions, and one observed how this 
shoice shrub, the despair of so many, seemed 
0 enjoy having practically the whole of its 
yranches, save the leafy and flowering ex- 
remities, swaddled-up with a mulch of dead 
eaves and herbage. Vinea minor, in a 
lozen different forms, was everywhere abun- 
lant, rivalling the Hepatica in the profusion 


ul trailer was seen flourishing in the densest 
ihade of Spruce and other Conifers—a ‘‘ tip ”’ 
‘0 be noted by every woodland gardener. Yet 
nother familiar blue was that of Pulmonaria 
iZurea, clumps of which broke up the yellow 
f countless Primroses and Cowslips with ad- 
nirable effect. A somewhat similar appeal 
vas made by the pale gold of Hippocrepis 


of its gentle blue, and in some places this use-_ 
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3 With a Notebook on Alpine Foothills 


comosa, the pretty Horse-shoe Vetch, and the 
delicate tint of a particularly large and tufty 
form of Viola canina. The latter was equally 
entrancing where it swept in a drift of 
smoke-blue under-colour beneath stretches of 
thinly distributed Coronilla Emerus, whose 
elegant branches were laden with their citron- 
yellow blossoms. 


On the ledges of many of the lakeside 
rocks Helianthemum vulgare was opening its 
yellow blooms. Gean and Snowy Mespilus 
thrust long arms of snowy whiteness over 
the bottle-green waters, and here also the grey 
cliffs held many a bosky clump of Bay which, 
in fulness of flower and~ fragrance, and 
especially when in fruit, seemed very far re- 
moved from the specimens usually seen in our 
gardens. Though I have it naturalised’ and 
spreading freely by seed in my own woodland 
garden, it was none the less gladdening to 
come across quantities of that elfin beauty, 
the pink Wood Sorrel, growing in colonies 


Viola biflora in the Tourtman Valley, altitude about 5,000 feet 


among the white. Several Muscaris, includ- 
ing M. coeruleum, were noted along grassy 
banks, their somewhat sombre violet being 


relieved by the silvery white of Allium 
neapolitanum (which smelleth not of the 
Onion breed), and the common Narcissus 


poeticus of Alpine meadows, which is always 
somehow a little disappointing. 

At the summit of Generoso [ met Gentiana 
acaulis—on the lunch table, it having been 
imported from the lower slopes—and just 
below the snow which still lay deep over the 
crown of the mountain, Crocus albiflorus was 
cheering the still wintry turf with its 
elegantly-fashioned narrow cups of opalescent 
white delicately-shaded with purple. Under 
the leafless Beeches lower down the brown 
earth was azured by the bright lavender-blue 
of Scilla bifolia, and here and there a dwarf 
Solomon’s Seal was unfurling its emerald 
sprays. Quantities of dwarf Brooms some- 
times shared with Erica carnea the sunny 
banks between which the little train passed. 


. These I took to be Genista pilosa and G. 


radiata, and conspicuous as an undergrowth 
in the woods were dense columns of Ruscus 
aculeatus, still bright with large crimson 


ad 
‘ 


berries. Very prostrate on many a hot earthy 
slope were some Milkworts, apparently 
identical with our own native Polygala vul- 
garis, but differing in the size of the flowers 
and richness of their colouring. Some of 
these were of the deepest violet, others a 
dazzling ruby-crimson, and they had_ in 
Potentilla alpestris (aurea or verna)—can any 
living soul tell t’other from which?—a singu- 
larly attractive companion bearing galaxies 
of large, brilliantly golden flowers, rivalled, 
but not excelled, by those of a good form of 
Anemone ranunculoides. 


It was,-as I have suggested, very delight- 
ful to ramble among these wildings, so many 
of which were familiar, to pick up a hint here 
and a warning there from headquarters. In- 
deed, it was sometimes almost a positive re- 
lief to turn from the opulent splendour of the 
sub-tropical gardens, with their sumptuous 
Magnolias, fragrant Mimosas, and the 
abounding Wistarias, which poured their cas- 
cades of colour over every terrace wall, just 
to see how Nature kept order in her own 
house, and, incidentally, to ponder over the 
ultimate result of that struggle which has in 
some places already set in between the hordes 
of youthful alien plants which are swarming 
into her preserves. Vittadenia  triloba 
(Erigeron mucronatus), to give but one 
example, had taken complete possession of 
many a sunny wall and adorned every chink 
and ledge of some waterside rocks with 
legions of its pink and white Daisies to the 
total exclusion of the natives. 

A. T. JOHNSON. 


The two-flowered Violet (Viola 
biflora) 


IEWED in comparison with the many 

garden Violas and Pansies, the_ little 

alpine Viola biflora seems insignificant ; 
but it, also, has its merits, modest though 
they are compared with those of its sister 
flowers. Its mission is not to render the 
border brilliant, or to vie with other plants 
in bedding arrangements. It is rather to 
brighten up some crevices in the rocks or to 
make a little gleam of gold in some shaded 
and quiet nook of the rock garden. In such 
places it comes as a welcome sight to see a 
few plants thriving happily between the 
stones and lighting up a corner at the base of 
some larger rocks, or flowering contentedly 
at the foot of a shady wall. A little gem, 
indeed, is this fairy Violet, and one which, 
though lacking in the divine gift of fragrance, 
is of priceless beauty. It is a plant of 
slender growth, growing some 6 inches high, 
and affording us several little rounded leaves 
and small stalks, each carrying well aloft 
two bright little yellow blossoms of the shape 
so familiar to us in the Violet in all its 
classes. 


CULTIVATION.—Given a shaded or half- 
shaded place this Violet is not difficult to 
grow, but it is at times less obliging in its 
disposition than at others. Thus, we find 
that it will sometimes, almost unaccountably, 
die out. Probably some of our winters are 
too severe for it in certain districts, where, 
unprotected by snow, it has to run the gaunt- 
let of all the changeful weather of our win- 
ters. Yet it will usually propagate itself from 
self-sown seeds, and, once well established, 
will appear again and again from these, even 
if the older plants are killed in winter, In 
the south and in dry districts it stands quite 
well. It must not be concluded, however, 
that it must not have moisture, and water 
at the root and overhead are quite different 
things. It likes a cool and moist place, and 
its bright little flowers seem brighter still 
when peering out from some dull, damp, and 


shady corner, ASG: 
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Lavatera Olbia 
Fs rapidity of growth, combined with 


freedom of flowering over a long period, 
I know of no plant to equal Lavatera 
Olbia and the improved: form of it, L. O. 
rosea. Its flowering season is from early sum- 
mer to late autumn. Young plants some 12 
inches high put out in April grow rapidly when 
once they have become established. Lateral 
branches are quickly thrown out, and within 
two months of the time of planting ithe plant 
has commenced to bloom. Growth con- 
itinues apace and fresh flowers are evolved 
in the greatest profusion. At the end of the 
season the plant has developed into a bush 
some 5 feet in height and as much through. 
xcept in exposed positions no stake or sup- 
port is needed. It seems to grow quite well 
in any sort of soil. Early in the summer I 
“saw several -hundred plants of Lavatera 
Olbia rosea growing jin’ a very gravelly 
medium. The plants were smothered with 
blossom. A large batch grown in ‘heavy soil 
was also in splendid condition, 
Howarb H. Crane. 


~ 
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autumn. It has large, rough leaves and J926 Classification of Sweet Peas 


erect stems, the upper patt of which bears 
numerous whorls of yellow flowers of labiate 
form. It grows about 3 feet high in good 
soil. P. Russelliana is more adapted for the 


wild garden thar the border, and big masses 


in the former are very effective. 
S. ARNOTT. 


4 


Romneya trichocalyx 


Those who find they cannot successfully 
cultivate the noble Romneya ‘Coulteri, yet 
who desire jto see this grand, though small, 
genus of Californian plants represented in 
their gardens, should secure Romneya 
trichocalyx, which has now been in our gar- 
dens sufficiently long to have proved its suit-_ 
ability for our climatic conditions. It is 
notorious that R. ‘Coulteri, lhowever carefully 
tended, does not always respond jto cultiva- 
tion, and there are many who must content 
themselves with -R.  trichocalyx, which, 
although less impressive, is lovely and ap- 
pears to be thoroughly hardy. TJits main fault 
is that it is inclined ‘to invade the territories 
of adjacent plants ky sending out runners to 
a considerable distance. These, however, 


Lavatera Olbia grouped by a woodland walk - 


The Bearded Hairbell (Campanula 
barbata) 


Although the proper flowering season of the 
above is from May to July, it is not at all 
unusual for a few spikes of bloom to make 
their appearance during autumn, when they 
are welcome. ‘It is found wild in the alpine 
meadows of France, Switzerland, and 
Northern Italy, and is easily recognised by 
the long beard at the mouth of its delightful 
pale blue, drooping flowers, each about 14 
inches long. Several flowers are borne on 
stems a foot or more in height, according to 
soil and position. This plant flourishes in a 
well-drained soil exposed to sun and wind 
much better than when coddled.in some half- 
shaded position on the rock garden, where 
we have often met with it, partly enveloped 
with coarser-growing plants. 


Phlomis Russelliana 


Phlomis Russelliana is an old garden plant. 

It ought to be taken up every two years at 
least and divided, scrapping the inner por- 
tions, and replanted. It generally attracts 
. notice, not because of its beauty, but on ac- 
count of its singular appearance compared 
with other flowers of the summer and 


are not too numerous to give much trouble, 
and we may well condone this failing in con- 
sideration of the beauty of the Romneya. It 
grows ito a less ‘height than R. Coulteri, be- 
ing generally from 2 feet to 3 feet high. The 
foliage is of a beautiful glaucous hue and it 
bears in considerable numbers for some time 
large, handsome, pure—white flowers. It 
forms a distinctly valuable plant. for a small 
bed and is equally useful in the border. 
While it evidently likes a sunny place it is 
not too fastidious, and does well in partial 
shade. S. ARNOTT. 


Hemerocallis flava 


I wonder why this truly handsome Day Lily 
has not been brought to notice as a plant de- 
serving of naturalisation. It is without doubt 
one of the handsomest hardy herbaceous 
plants known. Its large, clear yellow trum- 
pets, something in the way of Lilium longi- 
florum, render it very conspicuous, and it is 
deliciously fragrant. It is very hardy, grow- 
ing anywhere, but it is really an aquatic, 
growing to perfection in shallow water, and 
where introduced it may easily be imagined 


what effect masses of it would have on the © 


margins of ditches, ponds, and such places; 
even its copious drooping foliage is hand- 
some. Wt 


The Floral Committee presents the follow. 
ing as an up-to-date selection of varieties 
in alphabetical 
mittee wishes to draw the attention of mem 
bers to the List of Too-much-alike Varieties 
before selections are made, because in some 


placed 


colour sections the varieties recommended 
may. be so riearly alike that they cannot be 
exhibited together in the same competitive 
exhibit at the Society’s exhibitions. 


indicates the variety which 


* The “asterisk ” 


Bicouor (Light). 
*Bonfire % 
Dora (A.M., 1915). 
Sparkler. . 


Bicotor (Dark). 
Adelaide. 
*t Magic. 
Marke Tey. 
BLUE. 
*Bluebird. : 
Mrs. Tom ely: 


M.). 


BivuE (Light). 
*Colme Vialley (A-M.). 
~Margaret Fife 

(A.M., 1915). 


Buve (Dark). 
*Commander Godsall. 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


BuiusH (Pink). 
Dainty ‘Majid. 
Felicity. 

*+ Valentine. 
BuusH (Lilac). 
*Blegance. 


CARMINE. 
Mascotts Ingman. 
Renown. 


CERISE” (Pale). 
‘Lucifer. 
Rosy Morn. 


Crrisp (Deep). 
Brilliant. 
*Charming. 
tCoralline. 


CERISE (Scarlet). 
*+Grenadier. 
Royal Scot. 
Wonderful. 


CREAM, 
Daffodil. 
*tMatchless. 


CREAM PINK (Pale). 
*Kair Lady. 
Mary Fickford 
(A.M., 1924), 
Mrs. Arnold 
Hitcheock. 


ORBAM PINK (Deep). 
La France 
Miss California 
(A.M., 1924), 
*+Picture (A.M.). 


CRIMSON. 
*Oharity. (A.M.). 
Crimson Glow. 
Marjorie Ryder. 


FANCY. 
*tAngéle. ‘ 
Prince George. 
Skylight. 
FLUSHED, 
Conquest, 
*tPaerie Queen. 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield 
(A.M.). 


Ivory. 
eprae Pieture (A.M., 


1 : 
Mme. Sarah Grand. 


LAVENDER (Rosy). 
Austin Frederick 
Improved. 


Diana. 
*+R. F. Felton (A.M., 
1912, S.M., 1913). 
LAVENDER (Pate). 


Cynthia. 
Lord Lascelles 


(A.M., 1924). 
*tWembley (F.C.C., 
G.M., 1924). ° 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE VARIETIES. - 


The following varieties have been grouped 
“* Not more than ene of 
the grouped varieties shall be shown on_the 
same competitive stand at any exhibition of 


as too-much-alike. 
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| *t Powerscourt 


_ “Sunset (Bolton’s) 


order. The Com- 
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LAVENDER (Lilac). 
Dorothy. a 


(A.M., 1921), 


Livac. 
Dorothy. 
Mascotts Helio. 


MarbLED & WATERED, 
*Birdbrook, ~ re 
May Campbell E 
(A.M., 1911), 
Maroon (Red). 2 
Hawlmark Maroon ~~ 

*Splendour ! 
Maroon (Dark). 
Ravenswing. — aS 
The Sultan . 2 
=o SCAM 1980 
*Warrior. ’ 


ORANGE (Deep). i 
Guinea Gold (A.M. 
1924), a 


Poppy. 
*+Wizard. - 


ORANGE (Pink). 


Bunty, ‘ 
*{Geo. Shawyer (A.M.). — 
King Alfred. 
ORANGE (Scarlet). 
Gloriosa (A.M., S.M., 
1922). 3 
*tMammoth — ie 
(A.M., 1924). 
The President. 
_ Picorzn Epexp 
(Cream Ground). | 
Cherub. % - 
*Jean Ireland ve 
(F.0.C., 1915) 
PicoTEy EDGED ; 
(White Ground). _ 
*Annie Ireland. 
. Elsie Herbert (A.M., 
-_ 1906). : ; 
Youth. i 


_ PINK (Pale), 
Daisybud (A. M.) 
*tSupreme. 
; Pink (Deep). / 
*“tHawlmark — 
Salmon-Pink 
Hebe. ~~ 


PURPLE. 
Grandeur. g x 
Le Mahdi. 

*Purple Perfection, 


: RoOsns)* 22 
Rosabelle. 


(A.M, 1921). 
Rosz (Old Rose). 
Wild Rose. we 


SaLmon (Orange). . 
*tFordhook Orange. 
Sunset (Stevenson’s). — 
ScaRLer. 
*tHawlmark Scarlet. 
Mascotts Scarlet. 


: WHITE. 
*tEdna May Imp. | 
Joan Ryder. _ 
Mascotts White. 
WHITE (Tinted). 
- Constance Hinton. — 


Be Shy DS LW 


<4 . 
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the National Sweet Pea Society unless other- 
wise stated.”” The names are placed in 
alphabetical order. 

The General Committee of the N.S.P.S. 
has had the list of Too-much-alike Varieties 


drawn up. by the Floral Committee for the - 


guidance and convenience of exhibitors, but 
it must be clearly understood that the varie- 
ties grouped together are not necessarily 
synonymous, or of equal merit. 


. Buve (Light). LAVENDER. 
Bluebird. Austin Frederick 
- Fordhook Blue. Improved. 
Mrs. T. Jones. Diana. 
Sapphire. as a ‘ 
. F. Felton. 
| Buvsz (Dark). Gladys. 
&; Commander Godeall. Powerscourt. 
| Jaek Cornwell, V.C. 3 
LAVENDER (Pale). 
= BLUsH. Cynthia. 
'- Dainty Maid. Hawlmark Lavender. 
_ Felicity. Lavender (Unwin’s). 
. Valentine. Blue Butterfly. 
ies Wembley. 
AR f 
Mascotts Ingman. Maroon (Dark). 
FenGwil King Manoel. 
ye aes Wing. 
ERISE (Pale), uitam. 
oun ean Tom Bolton. 
Glory. Warrior. 
Hawlmark Cerise. Maroon (Red). 
ope. Hawlmark Maroon, 
Iatcifer. Splendour. 


; Boas Rees. Mauys (Dark). 


CERISH (Deep). King Mauve. 


rilliant. Lady Eveline. 
Pherming Mauve Beauty. 
Coralline. bed penis 
Royal Salute. Pamela. 
Shamrock, 
Crrisz (Scarlet). : 
Alex. Malcolm. ORANGE (Pink). 
Grenadier. - ey Se 
_- Pimpernel, King Alfred. | 
Royal Scot. Se 
: 210. ORANGE (Scarlet). 
Wonderful. Gloriosa. 
 Cpeam The President 
REAM. e President. 
Kor be rpc > ORANGE (Deep). 
jestic oppy. 
Soo Wiunta. 
: PIcoTEE EDGED 
, ~CREAM-PINK (Pale). (White Ground). 
. Bridesmaid. Annie Ireland. 
Fe aay Youth. 
Mrs. A. Hitchcock. _ Pink (Pale). 
Radiance. Daisybud. 
Ringdove. Edith. 
Sunshine. Hebe. - 
? Hercules, 
CREAM-PINK (Deep). 
Edith Cavell. Hawhere Pak. 
Hawlmark Gladys. Hawlmark Salmon 
La France. . Pinte 
i ge es Pink (Unwin’s). 
CRIMSON. Pink Perfection. 
Charity. PURPLE. 


Mascotts Purple. 
Purple Perfection. 
Royal Purple. 


SCARLET. 
Hawlmark Scarlet. 
Mascotts Scarlet. 


Crimson Glow. 
Crimson King. 
Field-Marshal. 
Marjorie Ryder. 
Sunproof Crimson. 


' FLUSHED 
: (White Ground). Ross. 

Advance. Kenneth. 

Conquest. ; Private Jack Smellie. 

Mrs. C. W. J. Unwin. Rosabelle. 

* Mrs. H. Richards. Sunset (Bolton's). 
LUSHED Verdun. 
(Cream Ground). WHITE. 
Faerie Queen. Edna May Improved. 
Imp. Faerie Queen. Joan Ryder. | 
Mascotts White. 

Ivory. Moneymaker, 


Nora Unwin. 


Ivory Picture. 
White Perfection. 


Mme. Sarah Grand. 


Parks and gardens of Paris 
and Brussels 


j APT. B. H. MACLAREN, Superinten- 
dent of the Public Parks and Gardens for 
the County Borough of Brighton, has 

prepared in book form a very interesting re- 

port of a visit to the public parks and gardens 

in Paris and Brussels. He describes in a 

very concise and practical manner the general 

features and peculiarities of the chief parks 
and gardens of these two capitals, which he 
had the opportunity to inspect recently. In 
his concluding remarks Capt. MacLaren re- 
fers to the courage and foresight of the 
authorities of these two beautiful cities, who 
are to be congratulated on having acquired so 
_large an area for parks, gardens, boulevards, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


and forests, thus not only making their ap- 
proaches to the cities inviting, but also 
attractive, and so inducing ithe visitors to 
prolong their stay. The parks of these 
capitals are easily accessible to the people in 
which they are located, and generally 
approached by avenues—as examples, the 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées, in Paris, 
leading to the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
Avenue Louise, in Brussels, which leads to 
the Bois de la Cambre. There is, he points 
out, little doubt that the landscape gar- 
deners, Le Notre; Keelig, and others, had the 
entire control in the designing of parks 
and gardens and the beautification of the 
cities, whether natural or architectural. At 
Versailles Nature and art are combined in 
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and, like the inhabitants, help in the protec- 
tion of the gardens and parks. 15 (a Oy 


Catananche cerulea 


HE large Daisy order, which includes so 
many yellow-flowered garden plants, has 
very few of blue or bluish colouring. The 
annual Cornflower (Centaurea Cyanus), a 
native plant, stands out conspicuously with 


‘its pure blue bloom, and the perennial C. 


montana of the Alps is not far behind, but 
these are the only hardy plants of the order 
that are commonly seen in gardens and which 
can be truly called blue. Catananche is by 
no means a pure blue, though it is often so 
described in seed lists. The colour is a 
bluish-purple, rather low in tone but of a very 


Cupidone (Catananche ccerulea) 
One of the most valuable flowers for cutting 


making an additional attraction to the 
locality. 

The distinguishing features of the fine parks 
and gardens of Paris and Brussels are the 
broad expanses of green lawns visible be- 
tween the groves of trees, shady promenades 
and handsome avenues with noble vistas, the 
grand Jakes and waterways, the natural 
grouping of trees and shrubs, the beautiful 
boulevards, social centres with music and 
attractive restaurants, terminating in a 
fringe of forests. Still more interesting are 
the harmony of the surrounding property and 
the absence of mean structures. 

Capt. MacLaren was obviously impressed 
with the small number of park-keepers re- 
quired for the purpose of police duty, for 
thousands of visitors frequent these Con- 


tinental parks, but they are generally orderly, 


delightful quality. It is not only good in the 
garden, where from the end of June onwards 
it produces a great quantity of bloom on 
stems nearly 2 feet high, but it is one of the 
most valuable flowers for cutting; the stalks 
can be cut of a good length and it lasts long 
in winter. When it is to be used for house 
decoration it is a good plan to cut it the day 
before it is wanted, because it is difficult to 
tell the blooms that are coming on from those 
that are going over. But stood in water over- 
night they can easily be sorted out the next 
morning. The plant is a native of Southern 
Europe, and does well in rather dry places. 
It is commonly grown as an annual, but it is 
a perennial and may very well be let stand for 
two or three years, though a young stock 
should be grown from seed to follow. It has 
the old English name of Cupidone. Get, 
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Pruning Vines 


Repiy To ‘‘ VINE.” 


of Vines appear, and so it is in one 

sense, although in many instances it is 
very imperfectly performed. During.the next 
few weeks thousands of Vines will be ready 
for pruning; in fact, except the latest ones 
which have Grapes hanging upon them, the 
majority will be pruned during the latter part 
of the present month or the commencement 
of the next. There appears to be a difference 
of opinion as to the time for pruning Vines, 
some people thinking that it should be de- 
ferred until the sap has had time to become 
dormant. This, I think, is a very erroneous 
doctrine, as the sap will have finished its 
allotted part by the time the leaves have 
fallen, or, in fact, as soon as their colour has 
changed. This being the case, the earlier 
the Vines are pruned as soon as the leaves 
have fallen the better, and I would not wait 
until they were all down, as a few here and 
there cannot make much difference. 

In the case of badly ripened Vines the case 
is different, as very often a few leaves at the 
end of the laterals would hold on for weeks 
after those from the basal buds or lower part 
have dropped. Vines again which are pruned 
directly the leaves have fallen heal more 
quickly than those left later. Except the 
latest Vines which have Grapes hanging upon 
them until the turn of the year, when they 
are cut and bottled, I rarely have cccasion to 
apply styptic or painter’s knotting, which is 
quite as efficacious and much cheaper. I al- 
ways take the precaution to dress the wounds 
of these late pruned Vines, well rubbing the 
styptic in with a cork or a small hard brush. 
Although some people maintain that bleeding 
does not injure Vines, I hold a_ contrary 
opinion, and look upon it as so much vital 
force wasted. Many gardeners like to see as 
clean and straight rods as possible, but it is 
of no use to sacrifice utility for the sake of 
appearance, and rigid precision in this  re- 
spect may be carried too far with some varie- 
ties, such as Golden Champion (a variety now 
seldom seen), Duke of Buccleuch, Bar- 
barossa, Buckland Sweetwater, Gros Maroc, 
and Alnwick Seedling. To prune the Black 
Hamburgh under any other system. than the 
short spur would result in loose, straggling 
bunches. To a certain extent this applies to 
the Muscat of Alexandria, the berries of 
which do not set so freely. With such varie- 
ties as Black Hamburgh, Alicante, Lady 
Downe’s, Foster’s Seedling, or even Mrs. 
Pince, although with some growers to get 
size into the bunch of the latter variety the 
long-spur system is adopted, the cutting back 
to one eye produces much the best shaped 
and compactest bunches, the finish also being 
better in every way. Pruning to the best 
eye is adopted by some people, and I must 
say with success, but this need only be prac- 
tised with old rods, and which are to be re- 
newed, -as obviously the spurs would quickly 
get to an inordinate length by pruning to 
three buds or more annually. I have seen 
Vines with old rods produce most miserable 
bunches by pruning back to one eye, but after 
pruning to the third or fourth bud the size 
of bunch and also finish were much im- 
proved, and no doubt many Vines would bear 
far better if this system were adopted. 

The old rods as they become worn out 
through the old spurs being much gnarled 
will require renewal. A change will mend 
matters considerably, but instead of running 
up a young rod from the lowermost spur the 
best results are secured by cutting down the 
rod to within a foot or 18 inches of the soil, 


Ver simple certainly does the pruning 


and leading up one or more young shoots as 
they break in the spring, and selecting the 
strongest. In this manner a _ clean and 
straight rod is secured, ea 

This renovating may range over one or two 
years, or more as the casé may be, so as not 
to interrupt the fruit supply. There can be 
no doubt that in many instances the rods are 
much too close to remain in good condition 
for any length of time or even to produce 
satisfactory Grapes, 3 feet 6 inches between 
the rods being none too far apart; indeed, 
another 6 inches may be left with advantage. 
The above being the case and where the rods 
are close together every alternate Vine may 
be safely cut out, thus allowing the young 
rods to come up strongly. In years gone by 
what is known as the long-rod system used 
to be practised, but it now appears to have 
gone out of date. This was merely having, 
as it were, a double set of Vines in the house, 
one lot being cut down one year and run up 
to be fruited the next, treating the alternate 
Vines similarly the following season. In this 
manner each Vine would be called upon to 
bear fruit every second season. Loose strag- 
gling bunches generally resulted, excepting 
in the case of any that this system suited. 


Ne. 


The Peach and Morello Cherry 


As a rule the latter is the first to receive 


attention as regards pruning and training, . 


as such trees generally occupy northern posi- 
tions and are best dealt with before the 
weather gets wintry. The Peach is usually 
the last to be dealt with. Some of the varie- 
ties retain their foliage until well into 
November unless .a stiff frost brings them 
down, but there is no reason for deferring 
the work until February, as is sometimes 
done. If the wood is not well ripened by 
mid-October very few fruit buds will be the 
order on such wood. In a great many cases 
the wood is found trained in much _ too 
thickly, leaving but little space for next 
year’s shoots to be fastened in until the 
season’s fruiting wood has been cut out, 
which is an error of much importance, as 
such shoots growing at will away from the 
wall cannot be trained in at this date with 
much satisfaction to the worker if he has an 
eye for a perfectly trained specimen. These 
early summer growths need heeling in when 
some 3 inches to 4 inches long to the position 
they are to take throughout the season. To 
allow this to-be done ample space must be 
left for the purpose at the winter’s arrange- 
ment of the tree, which suggests little short 
of 4 inches between each fruiting branch for 
their reception, so that the same may have 
every opportunity of being well ripened 
throughout. towards the end of summer. 
Points of any shoots imperfectly ripened 
should be shortened to a well-matured wood 
bud or a triple bud, which usually has a 
wood ~bud in the centre. In laying in the 


new wood there is no reason why bare wood - 


of the older branches that go to form the 
tree should not be covered with leafage dur- 
ing summer if there'is one here and there 
to spare; in fact, it cannot be too strongly 


advocated, as it improves the appearance of | 


the tree and shields the bark from strong sun- 
heat. In tying or nailing allow ample space 
for swelling of the wood, putting an extra 
piece of cloth under any cord that is likely 
to press unduly on any shoot or branch. 
Where nails are used let them be well 
cleansed before using afresh either by scald- 


_ ing or burning over a wood fire, It is wisest 
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to discard old string and shreds. A ‘well-_ 
balanced fan-trained tree is a credit to the 
grower and trainer alike. 5 


‘ a MANNE, og 


Planting Peach and Nectarine trees 
under glass and outside 


Young Peach-trees in a loose medium 
soon make strong shoots and cast the — 
buds in consequence. It is necessary to 
lift and ire-plant such specimens, otherwise — 
the crops willl be poor. I know of ome case ~ 
where ‘the trees did mot bear ‘fruit itill seven 
years after planting; then” few trees were 
more ‘productive, and they remained so for ~ 
miore ithan a generation. Cultivators do not ~ 
care to ‘wailt seven yeas before reaping a re-— 
turn from ithe trees, meilther do they wish to_ 
see extra strong shoots that ‘will not be of © 
any use as fruit-bearers unless annual lifting — 
of ithe trees is done. _ Satine eae os heme 

I think :much more might be done to bring — 
the ‘trees into a good druilting eondiltion ait the — 
time of planting than jis wsuallly the case. In — 
many instances, I know, only frequent lift- 
ing willl prove of real value in this respect. 

Very often the trees are thasitily planted and 
the original soil pressed firmly around the 
roots, but no further trouble js taken. I do ~ 
not regard this as sufficient. The compost to — 
be placed nex't ito tthe roots should be mixed © 
several weeks before it tis wequired. Some 
good fibrous turves should be cut and stacked 5 
on a dry base outdoors. The turves can be— 
easily pulled or chopped iin pieces. With the 
latter some old mortar-rubble should be 
mixed. In the meantime; the borders in 
which the trees are ito be planted, whether ~ 
indoors or out, should ‘be carefully examined, — 
If there iis a gravel sub-soil with a top loam — 
from 2 feet to 3 feet iin depth no further pre- * 
paration beyond that of finmiing the sub-sonl — 
is necessary. If the subssoil is clayey then iit — 
will be advisable ito put iin a layer of binoken — 
bricks, ttiles, etc., and make them firm to ~ 
form ia balse on. whitch ito ‘build the bed of soil — 
for the roots. This erect bed need hot be — 
more than 20 inches \in depth, but it musit be — 
well firmed ‘before any ‘trees are planted. — 
The Grass on the turves used need not be ~ 
quite dead, as all will ‘be buried in due course ~ 
by the soil covering the roots of the trees, and © 
there svill not ‘be any_danger of Grass grow-— 
ing ithrough.. The space iso prepared shoutld — 
measure about 6 feet by 5 feet for each tree — 
and the hole made-refilled ‘to-wiithin 9 inches — 
or so of the top, this space being duly occu- — 
pied by the roots and the prepared compost — 
covering them. oe 

When the planting lis to be done the soil 
must be moderately dry, not moist enough to— 
adhere ito the tools. Then iit can be ‘well 
firmed as iit iis worked lin round the outspread ~ 
roots. The trees should be short-joinited— 
wiithout odd ‘branches \of extra strong growth, 
and well set wiith flowerdbuds. The pro- 
bability will ‘be that a number of fruits willl” 
swell on each ‘tree, and if there jis ithen any — 
tendency to a too luxuriant grow'th the fruit-— 
ing will help to stop lit to a certain extent. 
The soil should be maintained in a medium 
state of moisture firom ‘the date of planting 
and a forced growth avoided the following 
spring as much as possible. Gro. GaRNER. 

Attention to grease banding 

Undoubtedly the best remedy against the — 
winter moth is the grease band round the 
fruit trees. In a great number of cases, how-_ 
ever, the best results are not arrived at owing 
to many, especially amateurs, thinking that 
once the trees are banded nothing more is re- 
quired. It should be remembered that when- 
the grease becomes dry, or is washed off, it 
ceases to be a trap for the female moth crawl-. 
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ing up the stems. Much trouble, I own, may 
be saved by obtaining the excellent kinds of 
grease now on the market which do not run 
or dry so quickly; but nevertheless an eye 
should be kept on the bands, and directly a 
fresh application of grease is required to put 
it on. If only for a day or two there is no 
obstacle in the way of the insects a good 
number may get into the branches, and once 
there they can lay their eggs without fear of 
disturbance. Bsus 


“INDOOR PLANTS 


Storing Begonia bulbs 


| 
F the bulbs be left in the pots considérable 
| space is required to house them, whereas if 
shaken out, properly dried, and packed 
away in boxes of dry sand, a very small corner 
will be sufficient to hold even large numbers of 
this popular summer flower. The bulbs used 
for bedding are treated in the same way, and 
“if a little care be taken in the storing very 
few will be lost over winter. After shaking 
free from the soil lay out in shallow boxes in 
a dry, fairly warm place to mature. It is 
“then advisable to go over the bulbs one by 
one and remove all the old roots, taking care, 
of course, not to damage the skin. This 
‘saves time in spring. It is certain that the 
bulbs root more rapidly and strongly if the 
old roots are rubbed off before potting or box- 
-ing takes place. Having cleaned the bulbs, 
secure a box of convenient size and place a 
layer of dry sand, or even dry, finely-sifted 
sandy soil, in the bottom. Next put in a 
layer of bulbs, hollow-side down, then more 
sand, and so on until all bulbs are stored, 
finally placing a good layer of the sand on 
top. Place the box in a dry, moderately cool 
corner of a shed or cellar where frost cannot 


‘reach it. The bulbs during winter must not 
have a high temperature. or premature 


growth will occur, which is undesirable. If 

time can be spared during the winter the 

bulbs can be examined, and any showing 

signs of rotting removed. C. Brarr. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Zonals for winter blooming 


A few years ago, when visiting a Chrysan- 
themum. show in mid-November, I saw a 
‘crowd of people round one of the stands, 
appearing deeply interested in some particu- 
lar exhibit. At first I thought they were 
taking stock of the novelties, but it turned out 
to be a group of Zonal Pelargoniums in pots 
-which one of the members had brought, and 
which was causing not a little comment as to 
“how Geraniums could be had so late.” 
There are many who only associate the bloom- 
ing of Zonals with summer and sunshine, 
‘and overlook the fact that, prepared for winter 
flowering, they may be had in bloom with 
comparatively little heat. It is well, how- 
ever, to recognise that it means sacrifice of 
every flower-bud until the plants are housed 
in autumn. A start can be made by striking 

cuttings in spring, and by potting them 
finally in 5-inch pots in a compost of mellow 
_loam, leaf-mould, and old manure. From the 
beginning it means the building up of the 
plants and ripening the wood, for which 
purpose it will be necessary to stand them out 
_of doors during the summer in a sunny ‘posi- 
tion. When the pots are full of roots liquid 
-manure can be given every weelx, and by Sep- 
_ tember, when it is time to house them, trusses 
_ then showing will soon open in the warmth of 
the greenhouse, which need not be kept at a 
higher temperature than 50 degs. It needs 
to be emphasised that every bud must be 
pinched off until autumn. One cannot have 
~bold trusses in winter from plants that have 
used up their energies for summer flowering. 
MIDLANDER. 
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Camellias 


Camellias are now under acloud, and it is 

but rarely that specimen plants are seen. 
At one time, in gardens of any pretensions, the 
Camellias were a feature, and their wax-like 
blooms were appreciated round about Christ- 
mas and the New Year. The decline in popu- 
larity of the Camellia is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that plants of more modern intro- 
duction provide flowers which are more ser- 
viceable in a cut state, for even the warmest 
partisan of the Camellia may not deny that 
its flowers are stiff and, as some say, “‘ arti- 
ficial’? in appearance. But when grown in 
greenhouse or conservatory I submit that 
there is, even in these utilitarian days, room 
for the Camellia. Its dark-green, glossy, 
and shining foliage is in itself ornamental, 
and it makes a perfect foil to the blooms, 
whether these be red, pink, white, or pink 
and white. To see the Camellia at its best it 
ought, I think, to be planted out. Plants in 
pots, when well grown and furnished, are no 


Lew many other plants of former days, 


There are, of course, several varieties which 
are—or which were—well adapted for ordi- 
nary growers. “The earliest, as a rule, is C. 
japonica Pomponia, which is erratic in colour- 
ing, some of the blooms being pink while 
others are white. C. alba plena has a full 
white flower. C. Donckelaari, C. conspicua, 
and C, Lady Hume’s Blush are all good, old- 
fashioned sorts. C. Marchioness of Exeter 
has a very full rose-coloured flower, while two 
very charming semi-double Camellias may be 
named in Mars and Mercury, both of a rich 
crimson colour. C. Adelina Patti is a bicolor, 
a beautiful combination of salmon-pink and 
white. : = 

A GALLOWAY GARDENER. 


Single and semi-double Camellias 
Guta flowers appeal to the true lover 


of Nature more than the formal double 
varieties, and Camellias are certainly no 


exception to the rule. Considering the num- 


Camellia japonica, flowers bright red 


doubt extremely handsome; but in the course 
of time these get leggy and become denuded 
of foliage. When planted out in a prepared 
border plants increase in stature and in effect 
year by year, and when such plants reach 
what may be termed the veteran stage they 
are worth going a day’s journey to see. In 
a corridor in the houses of these gardens are 
several pieces in the latter stage. Planted in 
a narrow border against a wall, all of them 
are over 8 feet in height, while they cover, 
linearly, about 30 feet each. At the present 
time they are studded with buds—there are 
literally thousands—and it may be conceived 
that in late January they will be worth see- 
ing. The corridor from which the fruit and 
plant houses open is practically unheated, 
and the cool conditions suit the specimens to 
a nicety. For such a position as that indica- 
ted few things are so suitable, and those who 
have_a blank wall in a moderately heated 
house might very well give a thought to the 
Camellia. I grant that scale is troublesome, 
but scale, like other pests, can be eliminated, 
and it is worth while in the case of Camellias 
to devote a little extra time to sponging and 


syringing. 


ber of years that have elapsed since double 
Camellias were in fashion, it is remarkable 
that attention has not been directed to the 
single and semi-double forms ere this. The 
lumpy character and formal outline of the 
double Camellias are no doubt answerable for 
their being much less grown than was at one 
time the case. This cannot be urged against 
the single forms. An additional and pleasing 
feature in the single Camellias is the pro- 
minent cluster of yellow stamens. Among 
the single-flowered forms we have of typical 
species C. japonica (here figured, bright red) 
and C. cuspidata, a small-flowered white 
form given an Award of Merit when shown a 
good many years ago by Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
and Sons. Camellia Sasanqua, that develops 
its small pink flowers at Christmas, is very 
pretty, while its white form, which is far 
from common, is certainly very pleasing. 
Some very fine single-flowered varieties are 
now in commerce, including alba simplex, 
Apollo (red), Jupiter (a handsome form, rosy- 
red), Mercury (crimson), Minerva (rose), 
Snowflake (white), and Waltham Glory 
(blood-red). 
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A Succession of Peas : 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated December 

5th, ‘‘ Sussex,’’ like many others who have 
to keep up a supply of Peas during the sum- 
mer and autumn, is anxious to know what 
varieties and when to sow to obtain the de- 
sired results. Having. been responsible for 
the last 20 years for supplying green Peas, 
practically every day, to large households, the 
following may be useful to ‘‘ Sussex’’ and 


[é ‘‘ Questions and Answers ’’ column of 


others. In getting ready the ground for 
Peas, the chief item is the preparation 
of the soil.. Peas require a deep, moisture- 


holding soil, which ‘can only be obtained by 
trenching at least. 2 feet deep and mixing 
some well-decayed manure with the bottom 
spit. An open site, where the rows can be run 
from north to south, is the most suitable, as 
this enables the Peas to obtain full sunshine 
on either side of the rows. If time is limited 
and the grower is unable to trench the whole 
site, isolated trenches may be dug, as in the 
case of Celery, allowing the required distance 
between the rows according to the varieties of 
Peas grown. Thus a Pea that grows 3 feet 
in height should be allowed 4 feet between the 
rows, and one that grows 4 feet should be 
allowed 5 feet. For the first early row of 
Peas I always rely on a trench in which 
Celery has been grown. This is usually in 
fine condition and only requires levelling, 
drawing the drills 3 inches deep for the first 
crop, and sowing the Peas fairly thick. 

THE KIND TO sow.—It should be under- 
stood that in no case should a Marrowfat Pea 
be sown before the month of March, so the 
round seeded ones must be relied upon. The 
Pilot is one of the best Peas to sow for a first 
crop, and one that I can strongly recommend 
both as a-hardy grower and also a heavy 
cropper. The Peas are of splendid flavour. A 
sowing of this Pea may safely be made at any 
date after the New Year, when the soil is in 
a condition for treading on. The Peas sown 
during January should be ready to gather 
during the early part.of June. About the 
middle of February another row may be sown 
to carry on the supply to the end of June. If 
the soil is ina fairly dry and workable con- 
dition about the second week in March a row 
of Gradus may be safely sown. This is, I 
think, one of the best early Marrowfats, and 
can be relied upon for all purposes. The crop 
from this sowing should be fit for gathering 
at the end of June and beginning of July. If 
arow of Daisy is sown the first week in April 
it will come in after Gradus, and this is a Pea 
that everyone should grow. 


THE MAINCROP.—We come now to the time, 


when ‘‘ Sussex ’’ is anxious to get an extra 
supply. That is the end of July. The Pea I 
am going to recommend for filling this gap is 
Senator. If readers sow this excellent Pea, 
that is seldom affected with mildew, no 
matter what the weather, about April 15th, 
they will have a crop of delicious Peas from 
July 20th onwards. For a standard maincrop 
Pea that is really reliable this is unsurpassed. 
For a continuation sow Admiral Beatty the 
last week in April. This Pea continues in 
bearing a long time, and one that has taken 
the place of that well-known Pea Alderman. 
This one from the sowing mentioned is at its 
best during the early part of August. The 
second week in May is the time to sow The 
Gladstone, which will carry one on well into 
September. This variety seldom fails and I 
always rely on it. 

From this season onwards a first early and 
quick-growing. variety should be chosen, as 
all depends on the climatic conditions during 
the month of October whether good results 
are obtained or no. William the First is a 
variety that I have had: good results from a 
sowing made the first week in June, but in 


this case it is generally necessary to soak the 
drills previous to sowing. ' 
All the varieties mentioned are well known 
and can be obtained from all leading seeds- 
men, at reasonable prices. I any not against 
giving trials to most novelties, and always 
grow some of these each season. I always 
rely on the ones mentioned and strongly re- 
commend them all for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. In the foregoing list I have only 
mentioned one that is of dwarf habit—namely, 
The Daisy. In some gardens where ground 
is limited and stakes unavailable the dwarfs 
have to be grown. J consider American or 
English Wonder (first early), Laxtonian, pos- 
sibly the heaviest crepping dwarf (second), 
with Daisy and Strategem (maincrop), should 
be given some support. W.-E. Wricut. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Sprouting seed Potatoes 
(REPLY 70.“ S Py: 2P227) 


HE sprouting of seed Potatoes is season- 
able, inasmuch as the preliminary pro- 
cess of placing the tubers in boxes made 
for the purpose may best be attended to about 
this time, Good results may be obtained 
from Potatoes that have not been put into the 
boxes until February or March—that is, four 
or six weeks before planting is due. While 
spring boxing may be successfully resorted to, 
it is generally conceded that the better plan 
is to store the Potatoes in the boxes through- 
out the winter. Let alone the relative effects 
of winter or spring boxing upon the sub- 
sequent crop, there are other sufficient rea- 
sons for giving preference to. autumn or 
winter boxing. In the first place, there is 
usually more time for the performance of 
work of this description in the fall than in 
the spring of the year, while, in the second, 
there is no way in which the seed Potatoes 
can be kept more safely, or stored in smaller 
compass, than in the boxes utilised for the 
preliminary sprouting of the tubers. A third, 
and very important, advantage is that the 
Potatoes can be examined and overhauled at 
convenience, should that be found necessary, 
and, moreover, the sprouting can be regu- 
lated to a nicety by placing the boxes in a 
high temperature or a low, and exposing the 
Potatoes to light and air, or shielding them 
from the latter, as circumstances may re- 
quire. = 
The size of box recommended for general 
use is, length 24 inches, width 12 inches, and 
depth 3 inches. The corner pieces are suffi- 
ciently strong for the boxes to rest one on the 
top of the other when piled for storage. 
handle-bar is made strong and tenoned into 
the end pieces, the whole forming a light, 
handy, yet durable utensil, which, with ordi- 
nary care, will last for years. The boxes are 
not expensive, and each box holds about 20 
Ibs. of Potatoes. The filling of the boxes 
involves no particular care or trouble. The 
boxes are filled until level with the sides, and 
neither earth nor water is added. When once 
filled, the boxes may be piled up one on the 
other to any height that may be found con- 
venient. The sprouts should be about 13 
inches long at the time of planting, and the 
management of the boxes should be directed 
with a view to this length of sprout being 
developed as uniformly as possible. Longer 
sprouts are apt to get broken off in the plant- 
ing unless very tenderly handled. As a rule, 
the sprouts are apt to exceed rather than fall 


short of the desired length, and the best way: 


to check growth is to expose the boxes to light 
and air. 

Apart from the effect upon the length of 
the sprout, exposure to light and air for some 
time before planting is necessary, in order to 
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toughen the sprout and enable it to be 
handled. A few days’ exposure will suffice - 
to make the sprouts quite tough and less 
liable to break, and this is an important con-— 
sideration in averting accident in the process 
of planting. In storing the boxes it is neces- 
sary that they should be placed where they — 
are not liable to damage from frost. On the 
other hand, if they are stored in too warm a 
temperature, sprouting will be too rapid and— 
vigorous. It is not unusual to pile the boxes 
on the rafters of stables and cow-sheds, 
where they are perfectly safe’ against frost, 
but may possibly suffer from excessive 
growth. As a rule, they will do very well in 
barns or sheds, provided they are protected 
fromygcold winds and covered over with straw 
or sacks when frost is severe and protracted. 

It is impossible to say what quantity of 
seed is required to plant an acre, as the space 
required between the drills varies from 15_ 
inches to 20 inches for early varieties and 24 
inches to 30 inches for the strong-growing ~ 
varieties.. The sets may be planted from 
8 inches to 12 inches apart for the early varie-— 
ties, while for the late and vigorous-growing — 
varieties a distance of from 12 inches to 18 
inches must be allowed. ae 


Forcing vegetables 


With the new year the cultivator finds 
forcing more easy. One of the best vege- 
tables. from now till April is Asparagus. To — 
purchase roots for a large supply is a costly — 
process, and if these could be grown as readily 
as Seakale the cultivator would have a great 
addition to the supply of good things at com-— 
mand. Great strides have been made in Sea- 
kale culture of late years not only in private — 
gardens, but the trade now grow this vege- 
table in such quantities that the crowns may | 
be purchased at so reasonable a rate that 
there is no need to have poor supplies through 
the winter. Doubtless many growers have — 
not the convenience of brick pits and hot-— 
water pipes under the roots, but immense 
quantities are obtained by forcing with : 
manure alone, the roots being placed in sunk — 
beds. I find the Kale grown thus superior 
in flavour to that forced in Mushroom-houses, _ 
in which, if not well supplied with moisture, 3 
it is bitter and at times rather tough. T have 4 
seen much good material lost by too hard — 
forcing, and in a season like the past growth — 
was later than usual, so that it was not wise — 
to force large quantities too early. et 

Many growers being unable to purchase : 
large quantities of roots and having no space — 
to grow them, must make the most of the — 
stock at command, but with land to grow the q 
roots for forcing, the culture is so simple that _ 
there need be no lack of good material. With — 
the large quantities of glass at command, — 
both Asparagus and Seakale are lifted and — 
placed in these structures. Such culture is j 
not the best to get quality, as I still prefer — 
leaves and manure, allowing the plants to — 
remain in their growing quarters. If quality j 
is the object in view I would advise covering — 
roots of Seakale in the open. Asparagus. is 
more difficult, as many persons do not like 
blanched heads, but forced slowly the produce 3 
is equal to that cut from the open, and, what — 
is so important to the grower, it continues to — 
yield yearly and is not thrown on the rubbish — 
heap when cut over. I have just finished 
making up the permanent beds for the supply ~ 
from the first week in February till April. I 
am forcing more beds of Asparagus and — 
leaving. a greater breadth of Seakale for — 
latest supplies, for which J only use soil for — 
covering so that the cost of culture is small. 
Now is a good time to cover the roots by © 
placing fine ashes over the crowns rather ~ 
thickly to keep off slugs. i 

The forcing of French Beans before the ad- — 
vent of the new year in my opinion is very 
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ficult, and the produce is not worth the 
juble. Now there will be fair success, but 


produce obtained before March will not 
} great. I find much better results follow 


and Midland 


] Preparation 
Having now entered 
into the New Year the 
chief point is to prepare 
for the crops that are to 
be grown in the kitchen 
garden, greenhouse, and 
flower beds during the 
coming season. In the 
first place, all gardeners 
have by this date made 
up their minds what they 
| are going to grow and 
here. If not already done, the seed list 
1ould be made out and dispatched without 
slay, as generally, if left later, there is a 
ish on the seedsmen, and all orders cannot 
‘ceive prompt attention. In selecting seeds 
/is wise to grow the varieties that were a 
1eeess last season, at the same time giving 
trial to a few novelties, of which every 
-to-date seedsman has a selection. 


egetables under glass 

There is a good deal to gain in kitchen gar- 
»ns, where early plants can be raised under 
‘ass during the first and second weeks in 
anuary. Possibly the most important is the 
‘ion. A good strain of seed sown now in 
' warm house in boxes containing old Chrys- 
athemum soil will provide good plants for 
etting out during April. Cauliflower, early 
abbage, and Brussels Sprouts will pay for 
owing a box of seed thinly now, pricking off 
ae plants when large enough to handle into 
' cold frame. A good early variety of 
settuce should also be sown. These will 
les. very useful when those grown in 
“ames are over. 


Southern 


- W. E. Wricut 


ants in frames 

Where cuttings of Pentstemons, Violas, 
ntirrhinums, and Calceolarias are growing 
1 frames a good deal of care and attention 
qust be paid to them during the next few 
vyeeks. Owing to the severe weather we 
ave experienced of late the frames have been 
cept closer than if mild weather had been the 
rder. On all favourable occasions air must 
‘ow be given. Remove all decayed foliage 
nd stir the soil to prevent it becoming sour. 
Vhere the surface is becoming green a hand- 
‘ul of fresh lime should be scattered thinly 
‘mongst the plants. 


n the greenhouse 

| Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, | and 
ither plants should now be in force and 
aking the place of the Chrysanthemums, 
vhich for most part are over. To obtain the 
vest results from these they should be assisted 
vith weak doses of soot-water and liquid 
manure given twice a week. A good arti- 
icial such as Clay’s Fertiliser or Thomson’s 
lant Food is also beneficial if given alter- 
vately. More bulbs should be introduced 
rom the cold frame to take the place of those 
ulready in bloom. 


he fruit garden 


There is no doubt a good deal of planting 
yas to be done, owing to the frosts that ap- 
seared during the last two,months, so at the 


‘ 
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of year, and if the pots are nearly filled with 
soit, top-dressing is not needed. Far better 
feed with liquids or fertilisers. I am obliged 
to grow Cucumbers during the winter 
months, but the cost of production does not 
induce me to advise this mode of culture. In 
the early spring, with more light, there is less 
difficulty. Owing to the mild winter Mush- 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


be lost in getting all trees into their stations. 
Pruning should also be finished as soon as 
possible, and where grafting is to be done 
the best scions should be selected and heeled 
in with the names attached. The remainder 
may be tied up in bundles and kept for 
staking many kinds of pot and other plants, 


Pruning and cleaning vines 

This is a good time to do this work. After 
the growth has been cut back to one or two 
buds from the base of the last year’s wood all 
loose bark should be removed and the rods 
painted over with Gishurst Compound, The 
glass and woodwork should also have a good 
scrubbing with hot water containing soft- 
soap and paraffin, All leaks in the roof 
should be attended to, as drip is a source of 
danger to the culture of Grapes. The border 
should also have attention, removing the sour 
surface soil and replacing with new turfy 
loam to which bone-meal and wood-ash have 
been added. W. E. Wricut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Forcing 

With the turn of the 
year things move more 
quickly, and as the Apple 
crop-in most districts was 
a scanty one, Rhubarb 
will: bein request: 
Batches of that and. of 
Seakale introduced into 
heat at fortnightly inter- 
vals will assure a regular 
supply. Asparagus, 
when stout four-year-old 
crowns are available, also forces very readily 
now. Successive lots of bulbs ought to be 
brought forward as required—the “ pre- 
pared ’’ bulbs of Dutch Hyacinths are easily 
handled. Anything in the way of shrubs or 
of certain herbaceous plants which have 
well-matured buds will quickly respond ~to 
the temperature of the forcing-house, but 
such things must have been specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. A day temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be sufficient, 
and on bright days use the syringe freely. 
Lack of moisture will inevitably result in 
insect pests. 


Plant houses 

In the ordinary houses, as distinct from the 
stove and the forcing-house, no attempt 
should be made to maintain more heat than 
will ensure comfort, even during very frosty 
weather. Driving the fire always means 
trouble with aphis, and the ordinary occu- 
pants of the average greenhouse or conserva- 
tory thrive best in a comparatively cool 
temperature. Let the watering be done early 
in the day, and in the case of houses which 
have flagged or concrete pathways all super- 
fluous moisture must be wiped up. Late 
Chrysanthemums are still useful, and to keep 
them in good condition only limited supplies 
of water should be given. Primulas of the 
stellata type, as well as Primulas generally, 
are also more durable when scantily supplied 
with moisture. Tulips, Hyacinths, Freesias, 
and Narcissi from the forcing-house will aid 


W. McGurroG 


irst favourable opportunity no time should . in the display during the dull days. 
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rooms have done well, and where the tem- 
perature is studied, the quality will have been 
good. There has been no lack of material, 
as the open-air beds bore well into, the 
autumn. To get variety we have the Witloof 
Chicory. This is a palatable vegetable if the 
growths are cut when 4 inches long. Much 
warmth is not needed. ie. G.. 


Pot vines . 

Assuming that pot Vines have been pruned, 
top-dressed, and well rested, they may now 
be put to work. It is of great advantage if 
the pots can be plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat such as is given off by a bed of Oak 
leaves. I have used Cocoa-fibre with good 
results, but leaves, when they can be pro- 
cured, are preferable. An initial heat of 
round about 45 degs. at night is sufficient. 
This may be gradually increased as progress 
is made. Water very carefully for a time 
and lower the rods to a horizontal position to 
ensure that the buds break evenly. 


Vineries 

The annual cleaning of Hamburgh and 
Muscat houses must not be neglected in 
favour of other work. Woodwork, stone- 
work, ironwork, and glass must all be 
thoroughly scrubbed. The rods, of course, 
will be untied, the loose hark rubbed off, and 
the whole washed well with a soft brush and 
lukewarm water to which has been added a 
little of that sterling old specific, Gishurst 
Compound. Scrape off a couple of inches of 
the surface soil of the border and renew it 
with some good turfy loam well firmed down. 


Peach houses 

If the training of the trees in Peach-houses 
is not completed the work ought to be hurried 
on: Buds, especially in the early house, 
move rapidly now, and if tying be delayed 
they are certain to suffer. It appears to be 
worth while to say that, even although it may 
not be proposed to start the early trees for a 
time, the border may with advantage receive 
a thorough soaking of tepid water. The 
roots of Peach-trees are always more or less 
active, and it is owing to insufficient supplies 
of moisture that there are so many com- 
plaints of bud-dropping in spring. 


Hardy fruit trees 

Complete the pruning and retraining of 
wall. trees. If it be considered necessary to 
spray them the present is a very suitable time 
for the operation, which should be done before 
the trees are retrained. The soil in which 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries 
are planted may be very lightly forked up 
after pruning, and top-dressed with manure 
if possible, but, if that cannot be allowed, 
4 inches of half-rotted leaves make a good 
substitute. A light dressing of freshly-slaked 
lime at intervals of three years has a wonder- 
ful effect upon all kinds of hardy fruit-trees. 


Vegetable garden. 

Many of us in the north were caught 
napping for once in a way by the early and 
severe frost which was so prolonged. Now 
that the thaw has come the anticipated losses 
are not so numerous as might have been 
expected. Celery has suffered slightly, more 
especially the white varieties, and Lettuces 
have practically succumbed in the open, even 
Hicks’ Hardy White being among the casual- 
ties. Other things have, apparently, been 
unaffected. All the manure-wheeling having 
been done, digging and trenching can be 
easily dealt with during suitable weather. 

W. McGurroc. 

Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Our Calendar Writers 


In accordance with our recent~custom we 
change our calendar writers in the New - 
Year. > 


Me. W. McGutfog 

The writer of the Northern Calendar is 
Mr. W. McGuffog, Mabie Gardens, Dum- 
fries, who has been a contributor to GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for many years. For the 
long period of 26 years he was gardener to 
the late Countess of Selkirk at Balmae, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. At one time he was a 
keen exhibitor, and his services are now in 
request as a judge. While in the Kirkcud- 
bright district he was associated with many 
public and semi-public bodies. He was 
Member of School Management Committee, 
Member of Incorporated Trades of the Royal 
Burgh of Kirkcudbright, and  Deacon- 
Convenor of the Six Trades. On the death of 
Lady Selkirk he was appointed gardener to 
Major C. E. Galbraith, The Barony, Dum- 
fries, but after two years he returned to 
Kirkcudbrightshire on being appointed gar- 


dener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie. His chief 
hobby is collecting rare books. 
Mr. W. E. Wright 

Being bred and born on the land, our 
Calendar writer for Midland and Southern 


Counties had an early training on his father’s 
farm and garden. On leaving school at 14 
years of age he spent the first four years in 
the gardens at Shakenhurst Hall, Worcester- 
shire, where he gained a deal of knowledge 
and experience. After serving for periods in 
other large gardens, including the King’s 
Acre Nurseries and Llanharan House, South 
Wales, he was appointed head gardener to 
Captain Walters, R.N., Caer Lian, near 
Monmouth. After three years he was ap- 
pointed to lay out, plant, and take charge of 
a large garden for Sir Oswald Bosanquet, 
K.C.J.E., at. The- Florence, St. Briavels, 
Glos. This garden called for a great deal of 
knowledge in design as it was all sloping 


woodland and meadowland. It included 
many terraces, which were made into formal 
gardens, Rose gardens, and _ herbaceous 


borders, all stocked with the best varieties. of 
plants, a model orchard consisting of the best 
fruits, tennis lawns, croquet lawns, and other — 
pleasure grounds in which were planted 
many varieties of choice shrubs, also a rock 
garden planted with choice alpines. A new 
Ixitchen garden was included, and some glass, 
with every encouragement that could be 
given by an employer. Here he remained for 
six years until joining the Army, in which 
he served in France. ‘There was, he states, 
much to be Jearned from the peasant women 
in gardening behind the lines. Since the 
war he has been head gardener at Sunnyside, 
near Monmouth, for three years, leaving 
owing to the property being sold. He re- 
moved recently to his present address, 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby, from 
Henstaff Court, Pontyclan, South Wales, 
where he had charge of an up-to-date and 
well-kept garden after being there nearly 
three years. He has had experience in ex- 
hibiting and judging at flower shows, especi- 
ally in. fruit, Sweet Peas, and~ Border 
Carnations, of which he makes a speciality. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Sutton and Sons, Reading.—List of flower 
and vegetable seeds (for 1926. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.—Flower and 
vegetable seeds for 1926. 

John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp; Ltd., 
Twyford, Berks.—Seeds for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 

Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge, 
Ltd.), Wordsley, Stourbridge.—Garden cata- 
logue for 1926. 
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Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Hprror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters-on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. AS GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Answers to Queries 
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Naming plants—All who wish their plants 
be named should send fair examples of each— he 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leave 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more thay 
four plants should be sent in any one week by th 
same correspondent. Where more than one kin 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 3 4 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in differen 
stages of colour and size of the same kind great 
assist in its determination. We have receiver 
from several correspondents single specimens oj 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being um 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. : 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Alstroemerias 

(W. P. Peachey).—These are best planted 
in the autumn when dormant, arranging the 
tubers 6 inches deep at least. The best place 
is a south border or along the front of a wall 
having a warm exposure, where, if the soil is 
not light, it should be made so. As the sea- 
son is so far advanced it would be better for 
you to follow the plan you suggest and keep 
the roots in sand and plant them in the 
spring. 


GREENHOUSE 


Solanums dropping their leaves 

(W. J. H.).—These drop their leaves from 
various causes, including drought, insect. at- 
tacks, such as red-spider and aphides, re- 
moval from a close, warm situation to a 
draughty one. In short, sudden checks at 
any time will cause the leaves to fall. 


A sport of Chrysanthemum Juno 

(A. T, N.).—We are not impressed by this 
sport for market or other purposes. The 
flowers have not travelled well, and, as you 
observe, the plant has been neglected. With 
better treatment it might be worth consider- 
ing, but, as received, there are many better 
varieties. 


Ventilating Violets 


(L. S.)—When there is no danger from 
rough winds tilt the light with blocks of wood 
both back and front, and thus allow plenty of 
air to circulate over the plants. Do this in 
mild or even wet weather, but not in hard 
frost or rough winds. If severe frost should 
come cover up with mats, and be very care- 
ful to remove all weeds and decayed leaves. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Chimonanthus fragrans not flowering 


(W. Bunbury).—This plant should be pruned 
in the month of February; if it is pruned 
after young growth has commenced the 
flowering wood is cut away. It should never 
be pruned in the summer or autumn except 
to cut away any long strong shoots. It is the 


shoots a foot or less in length that produce - 


the flowers. Perhaps the growth on your 
tree is so much crowded that it does not get 
light and air enough to ripen the wood-in the 
autumn. Examine your specimen and see if 
it is so, and, if necessary, cut away the 
longest shoots where they are not wanted to 
cover space. 


Spirzas failing 
td 

(Watering Pot).—These being lovers of 
moisture the best place for them is the side of 
a stream where the roots are always moist. 
You cannot give them too much water, and 
if you have such a position as you refer to 
then we should advise you to move your plants 
there. If you have not such a place then 
you should dig a hole not less than, say, 
2 feet deep and as wide, filling this up with 


loam and leaving a basin so that you can 
the hose on and thoroughly saturate ever 
week when the plants are growing freely. 


Increasing Buddleia variabilis == 

(L. S.).—The best way to increase this i 
to take cuttings of the young wood with hee 
attached and insert them either in boxes, 
pans, or pots, and when rooted in the follow 
ing spring ‘to plant them out in rows ab 
2 feet apart. They will, when thus treated 
make vigorous growth. The following 
autumn cut them back to two or three eyes 
and plant them in a sheltered position in thet 
permanent quarters. 3 
Ceratonia Be 

(A. C.).—This is the generic name of thi 
Carob-tree (from keras, a horn; in reference 
to the shape of the seed-pods. Nat. ore 
Leguminosee. Allied to Gleditschia). Thi 
is believed to be the Locust-tree of Scriptu 
‘“The dry pulp in which the seeds are -burie 
is very nutritious, and is supposed to hay 
been the food of St. John in the wilderness 
wherefore it is called the Locust-tree and | 
John’s Bread.’’—Lindley. The North Ame 
can Locust-tree and the Locust-tree of the 
West Indies are different from each other a 
from the Locust-tree of Scripture. As 
greenhouse tree it is hardly worth cultu 
It may be propagated by cuttings of r 
shoots placed in sand under a hand-glass. 
flourishes in sandy loam. ~ = 


The 


introduction of 
basilicum cs 

(W.).—We find no trace of R. basilicum 
among Farrer’s introductions. Has your ir 
formant confused it with arizelum? R 
basilicum was introduced by~-Forrest, No. 
8,900, August, 1910, though we do not knoy 
if seed was sent home then, and No. 12,078 
June, 1913, both in Western Yunnan from 
the Salween Divide at 10,000 feet to 11,00 
feet. See the Edinburgh notes, Vol. IX, 
Nos. 44 and 45. Plants in this country are 
therefore, about 12 years old. Neither Fart 
nor Kingdon Ward found it on the N.E 
Frontier of Burma, though it does come fron 
very similar forests only a little further eas’ 
than Hpnaw. The only Falconeri Rhododen 
dron collected by these two travellers in th 
district was R. arizelum. 


VEGETABLES — 
Sprouting seed Potatoes 
{Alpha).—There is a great gain in sprout 
ing early Potatoes for forcing or early plan 
ing tubers. In many gardens one can utilis 
any spare boxes for the purpose. The boxe 
should be of sufficient depth to take th 
tubers on end and allow for good seed 
Boxes 4 inches to 6 inches deep will answet 
well. These, when filled, should be placed 
a cool, light place. The tubers, will make 
strong growth, it being an easy matter later 
on to reduce the sprouts to one or two of t 
strongest. By doing the work now there i 
“a great saving of time. There is no dange 


Rhododendro 


a 


| ae : 
inuary 2, 1926 Pa 
weak sprouts, which. are often much 


e also reply to ‘“‘ P. S. P.’’ re sprouting 
od Potatoes, p. 12. 


oodlice amongst Rhubarb : 

‘South Wales)—You had better make 
ups to catch ithe woodlice that infest your 
jubarb. You should get nice flat roofing 
es, smaill slates, or pieces of board, and 
ess one piece of either into the soil firmly, 
n lay acnoss it at both ends thin pieces of 
yod:  Severial of ithe traps may be laid about 
ongst the Rhubarb, and then examined 
ery morning, the woodlice found in them 
ing at once swept up on to a dust-pan and 
rown into boiling water. So attended, 
re jis no reason why you should not clear 
uir bed of these pests in a few days. 


FRUIT 

tarines 
(M. E. W.).—Seeing that your Nectarine- 
ee has beneath it a floor of broken bricks as 
paving, and the soil about it is raised con- 
derably above the level of the surrounding 
il, it is very natural to infer that the roots 
iffer from drought, and that the fruits fall 
fore ripening. We advise removing the soil 
om the roots carefully so soon as the leaves 
ll, gathering up the roots and wrapping a 
at or sack round them, then removing all 
.e bottom soil and paving. Well break up 
e bottom, then replace the soil, with some 
sh turfy loam added, also adding some 
ushed bones and wood-ashes moderately, 
id replanting the tree less high than before. 
read the soil fairly firm, and later add a 
ulch of long manure over the roots. Of 
urse, the tree must be unnailed before the 
ork is begun. 


each-tree 

(H. W.),—Peach-trees from seed are often 
ng in getting into bearing, and when they 
9 may be but of poor quality. Neverthe- 
‘ss, as you have a two-year-old seedling that 
as become strong and needs removal, you 
aay find that carefully lifting it and planting 
» soon as the leaves turn yellow will help to 
heck coarse growth and cause to fruit. You 
aust, however, plant it close to. a sunny 
outh wall, where you can nail the shoots to 
_ thinly so that the warmth may ripen them. 
‘eaches fruit in this country outdoors only 
n warm south walls, carefully trained. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


destroying Couch Grass 

(L. S.).—The only way to get rid of this is 
y digging it up and cutting down with a hoe 
s fast as it appears above the ground, and 
hrowing it on the fire. No plant can live 
ong in the ground if it is not allowed to 
nake any growth above it. If cutting down 
5 persisted in, giving the plants no chance to 
nake any growth, the whole will in time dis- 
ippear. Any roots that you dig up should at 
ince be burned, otherwise you will only have 
urther trouble. i 


' SHORT REPLIES 

“W. Hill—Your Rhododendrons are evi- 
lently Dutch-raised, and, when coming from 
Jolland, the salt spray has been blown over 
hem and injured them in the way yours are. 
_ Bb.—(1) The only thing you can do is to 
yersevere and root up the Sorrel Oxalis (O. 
\cetosella). It has, no doubt, been introduced 
‘o your garden, and it will be very difficult to 
get rid of it. (2) As regards your soil, the 
yest way would be to lift the Roses and lay 
hem in for a time. Then clear out all the 
door soil to a depth of 2 feet and fill in with 
oam to which has been added some rotten 
manure. ‘Then replant your Roses. Such 


maged when the sets are placed in baskets. — 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


soil as is now in the bed is valueless for 


Roses, and it will pay you to do as we suggest. 

Amateur.—No, the sulphur, etc., will not 
harm the Peach. It is only when the sulphur 
is ignited that the damage is done, the fumes 
destroying all plant life. 

Albert Smith.—Seeing you have failed with 
the Chrysanthemums your best plan would be 
to run a flow and return pipe through the 
house so that in the event of very severe frost 
you could safeguard your flowers. This 
would pay you and at the same time obviate 
failure. 

L. S.—The sowing of the Beans was 
correctly done. The winter sowing is not 
often now followed, as there are so many 
risks to be run. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Gilbert Pullen.—1, Lonicera Ledebourii, 
native of California. It originated in hedge, 
no doubt, from a seed dropped by a bird. 

Essex.—Probably a Maranta or Anthurium. 
Difficult to say without seeing a specimen. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


Webster’s Foresters’ Diary and Pocket- 
book, 1926—the annual pocket diary for all 
engaged in forestry work. Published by 
William Rider and Son, Ltd., 8, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 4, price 3s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. J. West, formerly gardener to A. L. 
Wican, Esq., Forest Park, Windsor, now 
head gardener to Mrs. Lioyp, North Hall, 
Basingstoke. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Makerv.—The After-Christmas 
Atmosphere; An American Thrift Cottage; 
Industrial Designs in 1926; Royal Society of 
Arts Competition. 


The Chemical Age.—Chemical Trade 
Movement in 1925: A Review by W. G. 
Wilson; Monthly Metallurgical Section ; 


“* Metallurgical. Aspects of Modern Boiler 
Practice,’’? by L. P. Sidney. 

The  Electrician.—Electricity Supply | in 
Maidstone; ‘Diesel-Electric Railway © Cars; 
The Coal Mining Dispute. 

The Fruit Grower.—Review of 1925 in 
Picture and Text; Horticultural Research ; 
Science and the Countryside. 

The Gas World.—Monthly By-Product 
Coking Section ; The Fixing and Maintenance 
of Gas Engines; Tar for Roads. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—A Back- 
ward Glance on the Hardware Trade of 1925; 
What the Future Holds; Welcome the 
Women Shoppers; Recent Developments in 
the French Iron and Steel Industry. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ 
NEWS 


Dunfermline Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of the above Society 
was held on Saturday, December 19th, 1925. 
The principal prizes for the year were won 
as follows:—(1) Challenge cup (for gar- 
deners) for six vases decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums, distinct, Jas. McKinna, Donibristle 
Park Gardens; (2) Challenge cup (for 
amateurs) for three vases decorative Chrys- 
anthemums, James Summers, Halbrath; 
(3) the ‘‘Smith’’ gold medal for most 
points gained at autumn and Chrysanthe- 
mum shows during the year, Thos. Wright, 

ardener, Benachie, Dunfermline, 45 points ; 
4) GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for most 
points won by an allotment holder, David 
Russell, Elgin Street, Dunfermline. Show 
in 1926, August 27th and 28th. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, November 12th and 13th. John 
Ilynd, Secretary. 
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LATE NOTES 


Kew Gardens admission fee 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has decided to re-impose, as from January 
ist, the admission fee of one penny—on 
other than Students’ days—to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, which was abolished 
in April, 1924, and which previously yielded 
a revenue of about £5,000 per annum. ‘The 
present admission fee of 6d. on Students’ days 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) will continue to be 
charged. 


Immune Ashleaf Potato 


Now that amateur gardeners. will be 


smaking up their minds what~-kind of crops, 


and, above all, what varieties, to select, | 
would like to put in a good word for one ol 
the most reliable early Potatoes that ever 
came under my observation. Although it is 
by no means new, it is just as prolific, perfect 
in form and quality as it was years ago, when 
it so. soon made itself a name. It has what 
some may think a defect, viz., the flesh is not 
clear white, but of a pale lemon colour when 
cooked. For small gardens, the fact of its 
making such very short haulm, and therefore 
requiring but about half the space of rank top 
growers, makes all the difference where space 
is limited. As regards earliness, either under 
glass or on the warm outside border, few 
Potatoes can come up to it. It yields a heavy 
crop of finely-shaped tubers, the majority of 
which are of just the ideal size for cooking. 


Lonas inodora 

This is a distinct and very uncommon 
annual which comes from the coast of North 
Africa, whence it was introduced to this 
country about 1686. It grows about 1 foot in 
height and branches freely, each ~ slender 
growth terminated by a dense, firm cluster of 
peculiar yellow flowers, which possess the 
“same desirable qualities as the Everlastings, 
with which it may be classed. Plants raised 
from seed sown in the open at the end of 
April will bloom early in July and continue to 
do so until October. I-find it useful as a car- 
pet to other taller growing plants. G. M.S. 


Viburnum cassinoides 


The fascinating feature of this Viburnum 
lies. in the combination of colours which 
comes through the ripening of the berries. 
These are green at first but later turn white, 
change to pink, and then take on their 
final rich blue tint. It is not unusual to find 
white and pink and blue fruits, with perhaps 
an occasional green berry on a plant at one 
time. Even when, as sometimes happens, 
nearly all of the berries are found to be pink, 
the effect is delightful. 


Humea elegans 

After many years I am again growing a 
batch of this for the conservatory. Grown 
on till they reach 8-inch pots, the plants make 
pieces of specimen size and about 3 feet in 
height. The inflorescence, dark brown in 
colour, is extremely light and graceful, and 
helps to relieve the stiffer character of many 
of our spring-flowering greenhouse plants. 
The foliage, too, when pressed or even rubbed 
against, is delicately scented, the perfume be- 
ing, practically, identical with that of Sandal- 
wood. Humea elegans is of the easiest 
possible cultivation, and may be treated in 


precisely the same manner as the Cineraria. 
Mabie. W. McG. 


Cotoneaster adpressa 


This dwarf and compact little shrub is de- 
lightful for planting’ by the sides of paths and 
flights of steps, or about the foot of low 
boulders, and is now gorgeous in its dress of 
orange-red leaves. E. M. 
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Club Root of Cabbage 


gardeners. It tis caused by a fungus 
called Plasmodiophora brassicae. The 
best method of control is an apphicaition of 
quicklime at the rate of 1 Ib. per square yard 
and then not growing any member of the 

Cabbage family on the same ground for a 
number of years. Although an application 
off quicklime is a good method of control, it 
does not make very much impression on club 
root during ithe first season. ‘Owling to this 
many gardeners are disappointed with the 
results of applying fairly heavy dressings of 
lime. If quitcklime is applied to a soil 
affected with club root Cabbages should not 
again be planted until the lime has been in 
long enough to do its work; that is, long 
enough ito remove the acidity present in the 
soil.. On infested land, even following a 
very heavy dressing of lime, if Cabbages are 
planted the following season iit is rare that 
club root shows any sign of being beaten. 

The ‘following facts do not seem to be 
clearly understood by many. gardeners :—(1) 
The fungus causing club root flourishes and 
becomes epidemic only when introduced into 
an acid soil which is canrying a crop of 
brassicas or some allied crop. The fungus 
never makes much headway in an alkaline 
soil. (2) Although lime in some form or the 
other is the only practical remedy for soil 
acidity it does not have the desired effect very 
quickly, even when applied as quicklime. 
Once a gardener allows his soil to become 
acid it is séveral years before an application 
of lime will entirely remove the acid effect. 

The above is, I am afraid, poor comfort 
for the man who has club root present in his 
land and who still wishes to grow Cabbages 
It will, however, help to explain to many 
why it is they do not see much reduction in 
the amount of club root in their land follow- 
ing a dressing of lime. The best remedy lor 
club root is never to get jit at all, or, in other 
words, prevention is better than cure. Those 
who have gardens free from club root shou!d 
make sure that their land does not become 
short of lime. As long as land thas a faiir 
percentage of lime present club root can 
never be a serious pest, 

A good fertile soil ought to be kept up to 
pitch with a dressing of quicklime or ground 
hime ait the rate of > lb. per square yard every 
third year. If meaders iare using chalk or 
ground limestone 1 lb. per square yaird will 
be required during the same period. As I 
have tried to point out before in the columns 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, quicklime or 
ground lime is best for heavy land. The 
forms such as chalk wor ground limestone 
answer best for light soils. ‘Club root atitacks 
any member of the natural order crucifere. 
All memibers of the Cabbage tribe, Turnips, 
Swedes, Radish, Seakale, and Wallflowers 
are plants commonly attacked, while suich 
weeds as Shepherd’s Purse often fall a prey 
to. this pest. he 
Finger-and-toe, known also as anbury, 
club root, and ‘‘ grub,” alitacks most, if not 
all, crops belonging to the order crucifere, 
such as Turnips, Swedes, Cabbages, Kohl- 
rabi, Rape, Radishes, etc., and often proves 
very destructive. The cause of the trouble 
is a fungus so small as to be perceptible only 
by the aid of a strong microscope. This 
minute organism is capable of existing for 
years in a quiescent icondiltion in the soil, but 
when a crop that it can alttack is sown upon 
the ground iit enters the fine roots, multiplies 
rapidly in ‘the tissues, and induces maill- 
formation and decay. 

Like many other fungoid diseases this iis 
extremely infectious, as may be readily 
proved by taking some portions of diseased 
root, or soil from a diseased field, and spread- 


[ent disease is a serious one for many 


ing such matenial on ground on which cruci- 
ferous plants are to be grown. In the great 
majority of cases such treatment will be fol- 
lowed by an aittack of the disease, which, 


however, in the first year, will be sharply 


confined to the area thus antificially infected. 
This shows that finger-and-toe does not 
spread from plant to plant through the ail, 
as is the case \wilth many other diseases, such, 
for example, as Potato disease. It does, 
however, readily spread from the first point 
of attack lim various ways; for instance, it 
may (be borne in soil which sticks to the 
plough, to the wheels of carts or other agri- 
cultural implements, or to the feet of 
workers, horses, or sheep. Suppose that a 
small patch of Turnips lin a large field is 
affected iby finger-and-toe, a certain amount 
of soil will be borne from this patch and 
dropped elsewhere on the field every time a 
plough, harrow, ‘cultivator, or scuffler 
crosses it, and wherever such soil is dropped 
anew centre of infection is established. Or 
the crop may he folded on the land wiith 
sheep, and the animals crossing and re- 
crossing the diseased patch will soon’ bring 
about infection on a wider area. Under 
other circumstances tthe crop may be lifted 
and carted to the homestead and some of the 
diseased Turnips may get amongst the dung 
iwhiich in.the succeeding season may be used 
“Oo Manure a Turnip crop on another field, 
and so the disease may appear where it wails 
never seen before. Or diseased roots may be 


spread on a Grass field to be consumed by — 


stock, and a year or two later this field may 
be under Turnips, when serious infection 
may be revealed. The refuse of the root- 
house is a fruitful source of infection on a 
small scale, and such material should never 
be put either amongst the dung or on a 
tillage field. 

PREVENTION AND cCuRE.—Although this 
disease is widespread and destructive much 
may be done to limit jits ravages. It is prac- 
tically unknown on-soils naturally containing 
a high percentage of lime. The artificial 
application of ‘bunned ‘ime thas long been 


practised as a preventive, and this substance . 


is still the most effective agent that is known. 
The usual custom ls to apply 5 tons to 7 tons 
jer acre, the dressing being given in the 
autumn either six months or 18 months be- 
fore a Turnip crop is to be grown. On: the 
whole, the better of these two systems would 
appear to be that of applving the lime 18 
months ahead of the Turnip crop. Under 
either the four or five course shift, this will 
mean spreading the lime on the ley before it 
is broken up for a Corn crop..  — 


Another system is 'to put on a small dress- 
ing, say I ton to 2 tons, diirectly after a 
Turnip crop is removed. To spread such a 
small quantity evenly over the land it {is 
necessary first to slake iit, and afterwards to 
fill iit into carts, spreading by means of 
shovels directly from the carts. If a con- 
siderable amount of disease is present ithe 
dose of lime may ‘be somewhat increased, 
whereas iif the field is sound, or nearly sound, 
the dressing need not exceed 1 iton to 12 tons. 
In this case the treatmenit is to be regarded 
purely as a preventive measure. Although 
lime applied directly a Turnip crop is: ire- 
moved will have no visible effect on finger- 
and-toe till the next Turniip crop comes to 
occupy tthe ground, it may be of material 
advantage to the intervening crops. 


One maniifest advantage of applying lime 
immediately after a Turnip crop has been 
grown iis that one can readily see where the 
disease, if any, has been most destructive, 
and increase ithe dressing accordingly. The 
use of ground lime in small quantities (5 


LE 


~ the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. — 
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cwts. to 10 ews. per acre) has been ex 
sively tested, but the results do not show ' 
lime in (this form is more effective than slak 
lime, while it is more costly, and often 4 
pure, Moreover, such a small dressing hi 
but little effect on the disease, though it m 
havea considerable influence in other ways 
Other forms of lime are more or less effee 
live, though none iis so powerful as comm 
burned limestone, which is. subsequent 
slaked before spreading. If gas lime be us 
it should not be put on later than 18 mont 
ahead. Used in this way at the rate of 3 to 
to 4 tons per acre, it has, first of all, | 
opportunity of timereasing ‘the yield of - 
Corn crop, and in the following year it ge 
the chance to act on finger-and-toe. Cha 
has also a preventive influence, though | 
effects are weaker than those of other fort 
of lime, 7 ' Sy ee a 2 eae 4 
Although many fammers appear to think 
that tthis disease can only be jimfluenced 
the use of lime, there fis no doubt that 3 
spread and virulence can he gireatly affe 
jn other ways. Attenition has already 
called to the extraordinarily infectious cha 
ter of the disease, and thiis fact should all 
be borne in mind by ‘these who have to 
with affected land. It often happens ithat, 
begin with, the disease appears only in 
tain small portions of a field, frequentl 
headlands, and while it fis still on a cireur 
scribed area no trouble or expense should | 
spared to stamp it ‘out. If this be neglecte 
it will soon spread alll over ‘the field, and, with 
careless management, all over the farm) 
Working ‘the land while out of condition its 
fruitful predisposing cause of an outbre 
Land that is soured by wamt of drainage 
in consequence of a burst drain, fireque 
exhibits ‘the disease. eer ho Sa 
Neglecting to keep the land clear of © 
lock and other cruciferous weeds must ¢ 
tribute to the spread of tthe disease, for it is 
in such plants that the fungus lives when 
field is not under Tumnips. Sees, 
\ method of suppressing the disease the 
is generally successful tis to arrange the rota. 
tion in such a tway that a Turnip or simil 
crop does not occupy the land oftener t 
once in eight, years. In the four-co 
shifit, for insitance, iit may. be possilble to pu 
halif ithe fallow break under Potatoes‘or M 
golds, and if this fs done intelligently Turn 
will not come on the same land oftener € 
once in eight years, and this should effec 
banish finger-and-toe, A similar result 
be got by keeping land lin Grass for three 0 
four years. Needless ito say, no such metho 
pf prevention will have much effect un 
farmers also take care to ayoid ca 
diseased Turnips or itainted dung on to 
fields. zs Baa ek eee 
Experiments have shown that acid manur 
_encounage finger-and-toe, and this fact shou 
be borne in mind fin ithe cultivation of 
that exhibits a tendency to this .dise 
Phosphaitic manures to use, under these 
cumstances, are ‘basic slag, tbone-meal, 4 
orecipitated phosphate.—Leaflet No. 77 


TRADE NOTE 
Bargains at Burberrys — i 
Burberrys’ slogan for their January sale 
‘‘ Great value for little money,” and it is ce 
tainly lived up to in the multitude of barga 
they are offering this month. Anyone think 
ing of new clothes, Burberry Weatherpr 
for example, and anxious to~ save t 
pockets, will be well advised to write Bui 
berrys, Haymarket, S.W. 1, mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, for a copy of the 
sale catalogue illustrating hundreds of bat 
gains for men, women, and children. 
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almost without fear of dispute, are by 
far the most beautiful of all evergreen 
‘wering trees or shrubs. Anyone who has 
an the Rhododendron Dell at Kew in early 
ne, or paid.a visit to any of the great 
jododendron gardens ‘in the districts of 
orsham, Ascot, Bournemouth, or in Corn- 
ul and in other favoured places, cannot 
il to have been carried away by the extreme 
auty of Rhododendrons when in full 
wer. The interest taken in the cultivation 
Rhododendrons is no 
w thing, it probably 
arted over 150 years ago, 
hen Rhododendron pon- 
‘um was introduced to 
ese Isles. It is a native 
Spain and Portugal, 
it more. especially of 
at portion of Armenia — 
yown to the ancients as 
ontus. 
Of Rhododendron ponti- 
im there are many 
trieties ; it is this Rhodo- 
apron and its varieties 
at have been used as 
yung plants in hundreds 
‘thousands every year as 
ocks on which the gar- 
m varieties are grafted, 
id to this practice, no 
nubt, the great drifts of 
is shrub in many gar- 
ons are due. 
Many of the old hardy 
ybrids continue to hold 
eir own for woodland 
anting. Sappho is still 
1e of the best blotched 
irieties, Broughtoni is a 
jod rose-pink, Old Port 
still one of the best 
irples, and Caractacus 
‘eh purple = crimson. 
ther old varieties still 
all worth planting are Charles Dickens 
ark scarlet), Lady Grey Egerton (blush- 
nk), Helen Waterer (white, edged crimson), 


2 HODODENDRONS, it may be said 
| 


me. Carvallo (white and yellow), Lady 
leanor Cathcart (pale. rose), Mrs. John 
lutton (white), and the more recently- 


troduced George Hardy (white), Doncaster 
ed), and Alice (rosy-pink). 

e old varieties are to be recommended 
r border and woodland planting, and they 
lay be obtained an their own roots, which is 
_great service, especially for woodland 
anting. 
The introduction of Pink Pearl marked a 
eat advance in the cultivation of Rhodo- 


dendrons for garden effect. This variety, the 
most popular of recent introductions, is de- 
rived from the Indian species Rhododendron 
Griffithianum, Other garden forms of ex- 
quisite beauty have been raised from the 
same species, notably, R. Kewense, R. 
Loderi, and R. Manglesii. 

The true species from the Himalayas, viz., 
Griffithianum, —arboreum,  Fortunei, and 
Thomsoni, magnificent as they undoubtedly 
are, have been superseded in gardens by 
varieties of hybrid origin. 


Rhododendron Sappho 


One of the best of the blotched varieties and one of the hardiest 


Of the new and scarce varieties much in 
demand special mention should be made of 
Loder’s White, Queen Wilhelmina, Bernard 


Crisp, -J..-G. . Millais, ~Hugo de Vries, 
Britannia, and Unknown Warrior. 
Unfortunately, the magnificent Indian 


species, as R. Nuttallii (the king of Rhodo- 
dendrons), R. argenteum, R. Falconeri, and 
R. Griffithianum, are too tender for outdoor 
cultivation, except in the most favoured parts 
of the country. A really severe winter might 
end in disaster for these and other tender 
species. 

Within the last 10 or 20 years the interest 
in Rhododendrons has increased by leaps and 


bounds. “This is largely due to the work: of 
intrepid plant hunters in Western China and 
Tibet. Farrer, Purdom,; Wilson, Kingdon 
Ward, and Forrest have all been plant-hunt- 
ing in the Far East in-recent years, and Mr. 
Kingdon Ward, who is contributing an inter- 
esting series of articles to this journal, con- 
templates another trip to Tibet this year. 

The introduction of new and hardy species 
together with the efforts of the hybridist, have 
led to the wonderful progress in the cultiva- 
tion of Rhododendrons. 

: A few years ago the 
Rhododendron Society 
was founded by some of 
the leading enthusiasts. 
It. is) a very ‘exclusive 
Society, with membership 
limited to 25 only. The 
Society issues publications 
of interest which, unfor- 
tunately, are not at, pre- 
sent available to the pub- 
lic. 

This year the Rhodo- 
dendron Society is to hold 
its first show. To Mr. 
Lionel N. de Rothschild 
we are indebted .for the 
proof of. the schedule, 
which states that the 
show will be held at the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society’s. Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, 
S-Ws=1;.. on- Tuesday, 
Apri 27th. 

The members of the 
Committee are: — The 
Hon. HH: Dp. McLaren, 
Lionel N de Rothschild, 
J. B. Stevenson, -E. H. 
Wilding, and P.  D. 
Williams, and entries for 
competition must reach 
the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society by 
10 a.m. on April 2rst. Awards of Merit may 
be given by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, who hold a 
Committee Meeting on that day, but all 
flowers submitted for award must be 
separately entered with the Secretaryerof the 
Floral Committee. 

A good show is contemplated, and the 
early date should suit the Cornish growers. 
Intending competitors are advised to study 
the schedule closely. There are 48 classes, 
and all exhibits except in Classes I, 2, 33, 34, 
43, and 44 must have been grown in the open, 
but blooms may be cut in bud and opened 
under glass. Specimens shown must have 
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been in the possession of the exhibitor for at 
least three months prior to the date of the 
show, and all exhibits should be carefully 
and accurately named. The regulations 
make clear the difference between a ‘‘ spray ”’ 
and a ‘‘ truss.’? The former means a single 
stem or branch and the latter means a single 
rachis; a group of flower-heads would, there- 
fore, be disqualified if shown as a_ truss. 
Another regulation states that any exhibitor 
showing a hybrid in a species class or a 
species in a hybrid class will be disqualified. 
All of the classes.are open, except Class 1 
for the best group shown by a trade exhibitor, 
and Class 2 for the best group shown by an 
amateur. These are both challenge cup 
classes. 

It is often urged that the objections which 
Rhododendrons have to lime. ‘limit their 
general cultivation, but some of the newly 


introduced species from China (like R. 
hirsutum of the Alps) are said .to occur 
naturally on limestone ranges. _Rhododen- 


drons, as a whole, abhor lime, and it yet re- 
mains to be seen whether any:of them really 
succeed in lime in this country. Be this as it 
may, they are provided for in the schedule we 
have before us, and all lovers of the Rhodo- 
dendron will look forward to an interesting 
though very early show. 
~  HerBERT COWLEY. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Planting fruit trees and Roses 
Fre nurserymen. this has been one of the 


most difficult planting seasons on record. 

The severe weather of last month put a 
stop to all lifting and transplanting opera- 
tions. Happily there is still plenty of time to 
plant successfully. It is difficult to under- 
stand why so many people are under the im- 
pression that planting must be done before 
Christmas. In point of fact outdoor planting 
may be done at any time during the winter 
up to the middle of March provided the 
weather is open. This applies. not only to 
fruit trees and Roscs but to most other sub- 
jects, with the exception of small plants, like 
Strawberries, which are best planted early. 


Gooseberries for flavour 

Those about to plant Gooseberries for 
dessert may welcome a short list of varieties 
of the choicest flavour, and which do not re- 
quire any more attention than those grown 
for preserving. First I place Early Sulphur, 
which in Scotland has few equals and no 
superior. Ironmonger, a red sort, when dead 
ripe, is, if not the best, at least one of the 
best of the reds. Topgallant (a white or 
whitish-green Gooseberry), to my mind rather 
large for-a dessert berry, is of excellent 
flavour. It is among the green varieties that 
the choicest - flavoured  Gooseberries are 
found, and no one can go astray among the 
following :—Glenton Green, Green Gage, 
Aston Hepburn, Green Globe, Rosebery, or 
Gretna Green. J have been told that the late 
Mr. Barron—an undoubted judge—considered 
Gretna Green the most delicately-flavoured 
Gooseberry in cultivation. Unfortunately the 
variety does not nowadays appear to be much 


grown, larger and coarser berries of poor 

flavour having largely supplanted it and 

others of the older sorts. W. pe 
Mabie. 


Forthcoming trials at Wisley 
Thé Royal Horticultural Society invites 


entries for the following trials to be carried. 


out the coming season in the experimental 
gardens at Wisl ey, viz., culinary Peas (mid- 
season varieties only), Koht: Rabi, Cabbages 
for spring sowing, Savoys, Celeriac, main- 
crop Potatoes, Aubrietias, and the following 


annuals :—Calandrinia, Cosmea, Everlast. 
ing Flowers, Linum, Nemesia, Lavatera, 
Nigella, ©Nemophila, Portulaca, Sweet 
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Sultan, and Viscaria. Seeds, tubers, and 
plants for these trials should be sent so as to 
reach -Wisley by January 31, 1926. They 
should be addressed to The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. (Goods 


ooreiposd aa 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — : a8 <a 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. ae 


Sisyrinchiums, or Satin Flowers 
HESE interesting but rather uncommon 
perennials. aire members of the Iris 
family, and they are excellent subjects 
for dry, sunny borders or for warm positions 
in the rockery. They thrive best in a light, 
sandy soil in which has been incorporated a 
liberal quantity of peat or leaf-mould. The 
Grassiike foliage of Sisyrinchiums is elegant 
in form and of a pleasing shade of green. S. 


grandifiorum is the species most generally — 


Sisyrinchiums or Satin Flowers 


‘ 


grown. The flowering time is spring, and 
the slender flower-stalks rise to a height of 


about 1 foot, and are enclosed in glaucous - 


green sheathing leaves. ‘The blossoms are of 
a rich purple with yellow anthers. There is 
also a white variety. S. Bermudianum is de- 
picted in the illustration on this page. The 
flowers appear in early summer and are of a 
fine violet-blue. S. angustifolium is not so 
tall in, growth and flowers about the same 
time. It has pretty Girass-like foliage and 
light fblue flowers. S. striatum is known as 
the Striped Satin Flower. 


small yellow blossoms striped. with brown. 
It requires a somewhat sheltered situation. 
All the Satin Flowers may be raised from 


seeds sown under shaded hand.glasses during 


the summer, or they> may. be increased by 
division of the roots in spring or autumn,_ 


Fane Be 


Outside flowers on December 31. 
Noticing a Daisy in flower on December 
gist, 


search of others. Going first to the rock gar- 


~Each article entered must be accompanied 


-open, a perfect picture, its lovely light gr 


“bloom ; 


- carrying a 


Veronica Autumn Glory. Add to the abe 


place in the 


something than for the cultivation of 


Bd, SR eo Oe ieee tive little plant « ‘combine to. form come s 


grow to a height of 23 feet or more and bear 


- bunches. 


I was tempted to tour the garden in 


January oe 19 


via Horsley Station, Southenn Raila 
an entry form duly filled up, Copies of 
entry forms can be obtained . from f 
Director. 


den, I found several Primroses of the 
variety and two open flowers of Gentia 
acaulis, passing on to the Heather garde 
where I knew Erica carnea was simply 
mass of pink. Here also was E. codon 


foliage contrasting beautifully _ with — 
vagans, the latter still carrying russet t 
of dead flowers. Even E. mediterranea, 
a few sprays open. a 

Continuing, this time to ihe ‘south side 
the house, Choisya~ternata was even 
farther on those wonderful w 
flowering Honeysuckles, Lonicera fragre 
sima and L. Standishii, were growing sid 
side. These two should be in every & 
where a wall is available to shelter the 

On the shrub border, Viburnum fragre 
was a wealth of flowers, each little 
truss, and not far away 


Iris stylosa, a few stray Violets, and Pol 
thi, they complete the feast — of. _flowers 
found on the last day of the'year:-- = < 
a R, “Moons 

“Thorpe Hall Gardens, ete a 


Can Rhododendron hirsutum sti 1d 
lime? eo 

I was told it could, but it always dies ww 

I plant it. R. racemosum has not died 
Would R. ferrugineum and R. Wilsoni 
on lime? It is all very well to say t 
things do not mind lime because they 
found on limestone rocks, but limes’ 
rocks are one thing and Cotswold: limes 
is. quite another. An old gardener of — 
Sherborne’s used to declare that the 
here was limy. F. G, 


The dwarf Furze or Petty. Whin 


It is. pleasant to see a correspond 
‘“W. B. C.” (p. 3), speaking so highly of th 
Dwarf Furze, or Petty Whin (Ulex nant 
It is not a common plant in a wild state, a 
from many localities where the “comme 
Furze is abundant it is absent. The s 
tions ~ suggested by your, contributor fo 
garden are just where it w 
be most useful—i. e., the wild garden 
half-dressed portions of the pleasure groun 
and for planting in poor soil where o 
plants would not thrive. It has been sug. 
ted by some that it would be an excellent. 
garden plant, but it would be a mistak 
plant it in the rock garden unless it w. 
rough one, constructed more for screen 


plants. It has the failing of the comm 
Furze of spreading too much, although not 
the same degree as its taller sister. It 

neat little plant, however, and its sp 
foliage and bright flowers on such an attr 


of considerable ‘merit. 


‘Proning vines _ 

Tn pruning Vines it is, of course, advisab 
to avoid the gradual formation of long sput 
yet in the case of some varieties it is diffie 
to avoid doing so-and yet obtain the _] 
No doubt many Grape gro’ 
have observed that the bud nearest to 
spur, and on the current season’s growt 
less plump than another which is furth 
the shoot, and which is more likely to r 
in a strong shoot which will throw a b 
bunch, — In et cases it, is quite corre 
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me to such a bud, rubbing out the weaker 
3s, even at the expense of spurs which, in 
» course of time, may become rather long. 
stances of varieties in which this treatment 
ty be found profitable are White Tokay, 
bite Sweetwater, Grizzly Frontignan, and 
nnon Hall Muscat. Muscats, however, as a 
neral rule, throw good bunches from any 
sot, but the Cannon Hall variety is an ex- 
wtion. That prolific but not very choice 
riety, Golden Queen, may produce the 
est bunch from a bud well up the shoot. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Plants in bloom at Christchurch on - 
ae Christmas Day 

The following plants and shrubs were noted 
full bloom in the open ground on Christmas 
vy -at Messrs. Prichard’s Hardy Plant 
irseries, Christchurch :— 

shillea, tomentosa, J asmifum nudiflorum, 


abis aubrietioides. Lonicera 
(brietia Studland. fragrantissima. 
. Bridge Seedling. Polyanthus (yellow 


ematis balearica varieties), 


Sere (climber), Primula. altaica (ithe 

iIchicum mauve single Prim- 
_ brachyphyllum. « rose). 

etia spinosa. P. capitata. 


P. Julie hybrid. 

P. Juliana. —_ 

Rosa Rowletti. 5 
Sarcococca ruscifolia. 


uphne Mezereon alba.. 
ica carnea, 

'c. King George. 

ic. James Backhouse. 


_ codonodes, Saxifraga apiculata. 
mediterranea 8. White hybrid 

— glauca, (encrusted). 
m. hybrida ‘ Sedum spathulatum 
(syn. E. Darleyensis). rubrum (the foliage 


of this is particularly 
eflective at-this time 


‘ntiana Sino-ornata. 
um montanum 


luteum. of year being red, 
sMeborus corsicus’ chocolate, and green). 
Distinction, Sobolewskia clavata (a 
niger maximus, white OCrucifer). 


is stylosa. Viola rothomagensis. 


I think that this should be of interest to 
u. A REGULAR READER. 


Gas tar v. mealy bug 
Seeing a controversy in GARDENING 
LUSTRATED lately on gas tar as a remedy 
r mealy-bug I venture to-give my .ex- 
rience of its use on Vines infested with that 
ist. About nine years*ago, on taking 
‘arge of a garden, | found four vineries in- 
sted with bug, two very badly, the fruit 
en hanging being literally full of the pest 
id quite unfit for rable. As soon as I could 
aar all the fruit off I had the houses. well 
eaned, working turpentine into all the 
evices of the woodwork and trellis; the 
ines were washed and scrubbed and then 
uinted with the usual clay mixture ; but the 
remy showed itself in force again next sea- 
m. I then tried the following recipe for its 
‘struction, viz., petroleum and spirits of 
ine. 
suse and killed them nearly to the ground 
vel. They, however, broke strongly from 
“low and soon made headway. Now, I 
ought I had at least got rid of the pest, but 
xt so. It showed itself again in numbers. 
Then first I heard of the gas tar cure I was 
‘raid to use it, bearing in mind my former 
isfortune; but after seeing a friend use it 
cessfully I determined on taking my pre- 
int charge, and finding one of the vineries 
ell stocked with my old enemy, to give it a 
ir trial. I merely removed the loose bark, 
id did not wash the rods in any way. I 
lien applied the tar at the rate of one part 
six of clay, working it well into all crevices 
ith a stiff brush, over the eyes as well as 
ie canes. The result is no injury to the 
ines, but an almost entire annihilation of 
ie enemy, only one here and there having 
xen. seen last summer. It is, however, a 
ssperate battle when none escape, and I feel 
ynfident by following the dressing up this 
inter I shall see the last of the pest. I might 
id that except where mealy-bug is present I 
aver dress Vines with any mixture what- 
rer. I prefer to give the rods a good wash- 
if with soap and water, cleanliness in. my 


a 


This was used on the Vines in one. 
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opinion being more conducive to good health 
and robust growth than stopping the pores 
up with clay, soot, and other unsightly mix- 
tures. Seba AN 


Sedum spectabile 
Tie Stonecrops as we commonly know 


them are small, or quite low-growing 
plants, so that the few kinds of larger 
habit are all the more welcome. This fine 
plant, of Japanese origin, makes one of the 
most showy masses of bloom in our Septem- 
ber flower borders. The day was overcast 


when’ the group was photographed. . If it 
had been sunny there would have been 


many butterflies on it, for it appears to be to 
them the most attractive of our late summer 
flowers. [t is. curious that this species, from 
the Far East, should be almost fdentical in 
habit and form of flower with our native 
Sedum Telephium, of which the best garden 
form has chocolate-red bloom, for if a bit of 
this gets mixed with a patch of S. spectabile 
we have to be careful to remove it while it is 
in flower, for in leaf only it is impossible to 
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Pippin appears to be indifferent to position so 
long as the soil is moderately good. Young 
bushes put out 12 feet apart very soon begin 
to ‘‘pay a rent.’’ In respect of keeping 
qualities, Allington Pippin is one of the best. 
A Scorrisu GARDENER. 


Sundials 

The interesting notes on “‘‘ Sundials, Old 
and New,’ in your issue of December 26th, 
remind one of the wonderful variety of sun- 
dials collected by the late Sir Frank Crisp, 
some of which formed what he called ‘‘ the 
Sundial Garden ”’ at Friar Park, Henley. 1 
do not know what has become of these, but 
everyone interested in sundials must have 


“acquired fresh ideas on the subject from see- 


ing those of Sir Frank Crisp. Many of them 
were charming, and others were quite 
grotesque. I am always interested in sun- 
dials, and no garden of any size appears to 
be complete without a good one. The day of 


the elaborate new sundial seems past on ac- 
count of the prohibitive cost, but one 
quently comes across 


fre- 


old 


some. charming 


A robust and noble Orpine 
Sedum spectabile, the source of great attraction to bees and butterflies 


distinguish it.. Another useful kind of large 
Stonecrop is S. Anacampseros, but in this the 
growth is more elongated, and though the 
purplish bloom is not showy it is useful as a 
quiet setting for brighter flowers. 

The cool pink of S. spectabile is not the 
best of pinks, though it is pleasant in the 
mass. There is a deeper coloured variety 
called in nurseries ‘‘ improved.’’ In this the 
less-pleasing quality of the colour is accentua- 
ted; distinctly a case of ‘* progressing back- 
ward.” G. J. 


Apple Allington Pippin 


For a dessert Apple which turns in after 


“the New Year I consider Allington Pippin is 


unsurpassed. Admittedly Cox’s Orange is a 
fine Apple, yet were I asked to decide be- 
tween the two my vote would be cast for 
Allington. It is not unlike Cox’s Orange, 
but it is more conical, deeper in colour, and 
at least the equal of that variety in flavour, 
while it is, most decidedly, a better bearer, 


and young trees fruit sooner than do young. 


trees of Cox’s Orange. The latter, too, does 
not succeed in every district, but Allington 


dials, some of wonderful construction, and 
with added interest from having the com- 
parative times in other countries shown also. 
As you remark in parenthesis, all sundials 
are not true, and those who have them should 
endeavour to see that they are giving true 
solar time by having them properly placed. 
Many of the modern sundials are far too 
commonplace for a good garden, their only 
real- merits being that they are cheap and 
generally true when properly set. Ess. 


Rose Etoile de Hollande 

I was astonished to see in a recent issue 
that ‘“E. M.”? has discarded this Rose. 
Surely something must be wrong. Having 
had considerable experience, and seeing it 
grown in bulk, I unhesitatingly say it is the 
finest red Rose we. have. Grand colour, 
good habit, and a glorious scent ; for these 
alone it is worth growing. During the past 
hot summer it was THE Rose to keep its 
colour. Others turned blue, - purple, and 
every objectionable colour, but Etoile de 


Holliande revelled in the glorious sunshine. 
VICTORIA, 
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Pzeonies 


HE old-fashioned Pzeonies as grown and 
exhibited some 40 or so years ago are 
fast falling into obscurity, and are met 
with only in botanic gardens. Such old 
favourites as albiflora, anomala, decora, 
Pallasii, Sabini, tenuifolia, and others are 
being superseded by those known as Chinese 
Pzonies (P. albiflora) in variety. Perhaps 
this is not to be wondered at, as at our ex- 
hibitions such well-known firms as_ the 
Messrs. Amos Perry, Enfield, the Messrs. 
Kelway, Langport, Messrs. Bath, Wisbech, 
etc., make such glorious displays. The dis- 
plays of cut flowers in our florist shops in 
London and other large centres are evidence 
ef the great popularity these flowers have 
assumed for home decoration and festivals. 
Having stout, rigid: stems and prettily-tinted 
foliage, Peeonies are very suitable for decora- 
tion. Market growers have found a very re- 
munerative investment in the culture of 
Pzeonies as cut flowers, and are now growing 
them in large quantities. 
The herbaceous Ponies are most decora- 
tive in the garden and are great favourites 
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naturally dry soils a mulch during April is 
very beneficial. During a spell of drought 
abundance of water must be given during the 
growing season. Keep free from weeds at 
all times, as it is very necessary that the 
crowns should have all the sun possible after 
flowering. In well-prepared ground it is not 


A Year in a Scottish Gatden + 


A continuous blaze of Roses, bird visitors, and the winter aspect of the trees 


from the greater part of England inas- 

much as we have a more rigorous 
climate to contend with and the winter is 
often prolonged. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks:we are able to have a fine show in 
our borders, both herbaceous and annual. In 
no vear within most memories has this been 
so to. a greater extent than in the year that 
has gone. We had, to be sure, a very trying 
spring—wet and raw ‘to begin with—and 
reaching a climax in a sudden snowstorm 
which played havoc amongst the trees, 
especially the Coniferae, because of the large 


(Give the gr in Scotland is very different 


Autumn at Newpark, Midlothian—a few days previous to the arrival 
. of severe weather 


wherever grown, notably from their showy 
flowers, their great hardiness, and _ their 
simple culture. They have all the essential 
qualities for the adornment of large or small 
gardens. The tubers may be planted at any 
time from October to March or April in a 
sunny or partially-shaded position, and. in 
practically any kind of soil, provided there 
are good drainage and depth. When planted 
on the banks of streams with Daffodils, etc., 
their large flowers produce a most charming 
effect. To do Pzeonies well it is necessary to 
select a position where they escape the glare 
of midday sun, and to plant in clumps. of 
three or in regular masses of one colour, or 
even when blended in similar shades of 
colour they are effective. “The ground should 
be deeply trenched—z feet to 3 feet is not too 
much—as this ensures good drainage and 
admits of plenty of root-action. During the 
operation work in a good supply of well-rotted 
manure, keeping the manure well down and 
allowing 18 inches of fibrous loam and coarse 
sand to receive the plants. The roots must 
not be too deeply planted, just under the 
surface is quite sufficient, and planted 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart each way. Top-dress annually 
and lightly fork in during winter. On 


surface presented to the falling snowflakes. 
Here, in Newpark, we are still using logs 
from timber broken down in that snowstorm. 
But the summer made uo for the unkindly 
spring, and for all the months of summer, 
and well over into the autumn, the garden 
was a pleasure to the eye. 

We have many Roses at Newpark, and in 
July, August, and September they afforded a 
continuous blaze of colour. The favourites 
thrive with _us—Caroline. Testout, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, the Dicksons, La Tosca, 
Frau Karl Druschki, and many others. We 
have one or two of the bronze type which 
eame from Holland and-which we are watch- 
ing. I rather, like them. 

At the beginning of November there were 
ominous signs that the long garden summer 
was over and, indeed, the winter arrived then 
in such a hurry that in one week or so the 
woods were practically denuded of foliage. 
The cold snap seemed to attack the Syca- 
mores first, and down came the leaves in 
showers, blocking the paths everywhere. But 
the debacle became genetal in a few days, 
and in the shortest time on record the woods 
were denuded of their splendour. Since then 
we have been getting the frames well stocked 


‘their branches are responsive to the unus 


- $5.00 each, is to drop to 75c. America 
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necessary to transplaht more than one 
four or five years. eet fe 

Pasonies aré now so numerous that it wot 
occupy too much space to give a list o 
the good varieties. 1 Week 


Enfield. OE ate 


and attending to the manuring of the bord 
The -Roses have special treatment i 
shape of a good heavy dose of well-rotted 
manure, and we hope to get that back_ 
summer. I think it is the best manure 1 
Roses, but if some bone-meal is sprinkl 
over, say, twice in the spring, it helps. — 
dash of kainit.is also useful. One of 
things that Roses seem to crave for is pi 
and, of course, they get it in kainit. 

As I write we are in the midst of w 
desolation. The Roses are under 14 in 
of snow, and the whole garden is merel 
mantle of white, with a few excrescences i 
the shape of leafless trees, to all appearan 
dead to the world. : Nee 

We had quite a lot of bird visitors duri 
the year, but for the most part they have le 
us, and we will be charmed to see them 
turn in the spring. The migrants have = 
long ago, but we have some tits, of wh 
species three varieties pay us an annual 
Those that are with us now take shelter i 
the nesting boxes fixed of the trees. T 
other birds daily dispute with the poultry ¢ 
the pigeons the ownership of the food. Th 
are many chaffinches, starlings, robins, 
blackbirds, all very hungry when‘the food 
put out in the snow, and they will- alm 
take the food from your hand, such is th 
force of hunger. A little robin a day or 
ago came hopping round about me, evide 
begging for food. .It finally landed on 
stick under my arm, and I was able to g 
it something to eat, which it picked from 
fingers. 3 sen : 

The winter aspect of the trees ow 
mantled with snow is of great interest. Som 
of these,-such as the Cypressés and Ceda 
take on quite a dejected attitude. They k 
hold of the snow longer than other: trees, 


load, and their graceful summer. manner 3 
only slightly altered to suit the condition 
winter. Loupon MacQuren Douctra 
- Newpark, West Calder, Midlothian. 


‘Gladiolus prices 

Writing in a recent number of | 
“Canadian MHorticulturist,’? Mr. Je 
Collander remarks :—“ Judging by the quo 
tions given in the first Gladiolus circular 
arrive there are some surprises in store 
the fanciers, some that will be pleasant 
some that will cause a degree of chagrin t 
few enthusiastic collectors. This will prir 
pally lie in the much-reduced prices and th 
varieties that were sold at fat: figures las 
spring. e 


three size corms. Los Angeles, fhat sold : 
Beauty, which retailed at $1.00, is offered 
$12.00 per 100, and Mrs. Leon Douglas dro 
from $1.00 each to $25.00 per 100. ee 
‘This supports the claim that unless o1 
can afford to pay fancy prices just to be 
year ahead with a new variety it pays to wa 
i e| 


\ : { 
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season before investing in a coveted new 
troduction. = 
‘“Tt is just as interesting to watch a 50¢. 
\Glad.’ unfold its beauty as a $10.00 one 
then both are new. You see, you expect 
10.00 worth from*the one and only 50¢. 
vorth from the other. If they turn out to be 
airly-equal performers the lower-priced one 
fins out in actual returns for money ex- 
ended.”’ 


The Snake’s Head Iris 
(Iris tuberosa) 


Although I have found Iris tuberosa per- 
lectly hardy when planted at the base of a 
vall, yet it is one of those plants which are 
f doubtful hardiness in some districts. It 
loes not, however, call for any elaborate pro- 
ection. A few Spruce branches or some 
priggy pieces of Laurel stuck through the 
order will prove sufficient. I. tuberosa is, 
serhaps, the least showy of the early Irises, 
ts blooms being rather sombre; but if an 
‘ndividual flower be picked and _ closely 
scrutinised its beauty, though quiet, is un- 
Jeniable. The variety is more telling when 
massed in goodly numbers. Forty or 50 
slants in a mass are highly effective. 


a W. McG. 


Profitable Rose growing 


FP\HE demand for Rose buds during 
: winter and early spring in London and 

other great centres of population is a 
Stowing and almost inexhaustible one, Of 
course in order to have Roses af*a time when 
they are in the greatest deinand and fetch the 
best prices it is necessary that they should be 
grown under glass, and to do them well 
they must have a house to themselves. Any 
kind of house may be used, but, like other 
things, the best is best, and for pot Roses 
there should be beds in which the pots may 
be plunged in’ a gentle bottom-heat; a bed 
of leaves with pipes under them is a good 
arrangement. If we were about to commence 
operations, we should have a quantity of 
strong plants of suitable sorts potted up from 
the ground at once; they should be put into 
8-inch pots, and plunged in leaves or other 
material giving a very gentle heat, and the 
plants should be protected from rain, but 
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Winter at Newpark 


The three trees in the centre of the picture from left to right are Cupressus Lawsoniana, 


Cedrus Deodora, and Cupressus Lawsoniana. 


The heavy fall of snow, measuring 


14 inches at the time this picture was taken, put quite a new aspect on the appearance 
of the Cypresses and Cedar 


otherwise open to the air. In this position 
they would make rcots without top growth. 
By the end of January they might be pruned 
and moved into the forcing house, plunged in 
a bottom heat not exceeding 80 degrees Fahr., 
and a top temperature not exceeding 60 de- 
grees for the first three or four weeks; after- 
wards it may be raised to 70 degrees with 
abundance of moisture, and in this way a good 
crop of blooms might be cut in April, but 
where plants are already at hand established 
in pots, they may be had in bloom much 
sooner. Growing in pots is, however, after 
all a troublesome affair, and requires  slxill, 
patience, and a good stock of plants to draw 
from. A slower, but surer, plan-is to 

PLant out. Suppose you have a low span- 
roofed house, say about 15 feet wide with a 
path down the centre; male up the border 


2 Winter at Newpark 
The Wild Cherry or Gean tree (Prunus Avium) shown in the picture is usually in early 


summer one blaze of white with a pinkish tinge. 


In winter the snow gives it quite a 


~ different aspect—the whiteness is there, but happily of a more fleeting nature than 
the blossom . 


on each-side with good soil, as for Vines. 
Plant firmly, support them with neat stakes 
as they grow, give no artificial heat the first 
year, but plenty of air, plenty of moisture, 
plenty of manure, and they will grow and 
astonish you with their vigour. There will 
be some Roses the first season. The second 
season, if the planting has been done well, 
there will be Roses in March, more in April, 
and more and more in May—in fact a grand 
feast of Roses. But it is only from October 
to June that Roses will pay; it is therefore 
from June to October that the plants should 
be made to rest by giving them a sort of arti- 
ficial winter. If it can be conveniently done, 
the lights should be removed from the house 
and the plants exposed to the full sun and air, 
and no more water given them than they ob- 
tain from the rain that falls during the time 
they are exposed. In September they should 
be pruned, cleaned, and manured, and soon 
afterwards the lights should be put on and 
the process of forcing gently commenced. By 
this mode of proceeding there will be plenty 
of buds to cut before Christmas, and the 
plants will continue to produce them for 
several months in succession, but to keep up 
a full supply during the eight or nine months 
they -are required it will be necessary to have 
two or three houses planted and started into 
growth at different times—say, one in Octo- 
ber, one at Christmas, and one in February. 
In this way, with plants out of doors in beds 
and trained on walls with various aspects, a 
supply may be had to send to market every 
week in the year, and thus a connection would 
be kept together and the best prices obtained 
at all times. Insects, of course, must be 
guarded against; the most troublesome to the 
Rose grower are green and black fly and red- 
spider. Tobacco smoke will make short work 
of the fly, but the spider is a dreadful pest 
if it once gets hold; therefore, it must be 
guarded against by providing plenty of atmo- 
spheric moisture and sufficient air. Never 
allow the plants to become dry at the roots 
during their growing season, nor the pipes 
too hot; let the heat be a moderate one, and 
give the plants time to grow. Having no 
other plants in the house, the Roses may be 
kept in the most perfect health, and in that 
state insects will not trouble them much, 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


The Japanese Hop (Origanum 
hybridum) 


ONSIDERABLE interest has lately been 
(Cres in this very attractive pot plant, 

specimens of which have been sent to this 
office from many parts of the country for the 
purpose of identification. Origanum is an 
ancient Greek name said to mean delight of 
mountains. ~The genus includes several 
plants known as Marjoram. ~Botanically 
they are closely allied to the Thyme, but the 
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a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand ; if 
placed in a temperature of 55 degs. they will 
soon vegetate. When the young plants are 
sufficiently large pot them off singly into 
23-inch pots, keeping them in a growing tem- 
perature, syringing them slightly every after- 
noon, and watering carefully until the pots 
are full of roots. They should then be 
shifted into 4-inch pots, syringed twice ajday, 
and kept close to the glass in order to induce 
stocky growth. About the middle of June I 
plant half my plants out on a south border, 
where they give no trouble, and are ready 
for lifting and potting into 6-inch and 8-inch 
pots by the end of September. These make 


Origanum hybridum, an excellent pot plant 


flowers of Origanum are borne in heads sur- 
rounded by an involucre. This is clearly 
seen in the MHop-like inflorescences of 
Origanum hybridum., The bracts surround 
small pink flowers of pleasing fragrance. 
The plant grows about 1 foot in height and 
usually flowers in late summer and autumn. 
According to  Johnson’s ‘‘ Dictionary _ of 
Gardening”’ it was introduced in 1770 from 
Asia Minor. Eiz€: 


Solanums 


I find these indispensable for. Christmas 
decoration, and yet how far from general is 
their use. For next winter’s plants seed 
should be sown in autumn in shallow pans in 


the best plants for Christmas, as the berries 
do not colour so early as those on plants kept 
in pots. The latter are shifted into 6-inch 
pots in a compost consisting of two parts 
turfy loam mixed with one part well-decayed 
cow manure and a little sharp sand; they are 
then placed in a cool frame on a bed of coal- 
ashes-and regularly syringed and watered. 
They should have plenty -of air and be shut 
up early in the afternoon to economise the 
sun-heat. Everything depends on keeping 
the plants clean, as they are subject to 
aphides, thrips, and red-spider. Fumigate 
on the first appearance of aphides and thrips, 
and, for the spider, shut up, so as to secure a 
moist, close atmosphere in the afternoon. 


_ freely while growth continues, and keep the 


-flowers, which are borne on slender scapes, — 
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During the hottest part of summer the pla 
will require to be slightly shaded, This 
best done by giving the glass a thin coat 
whitewash. Once the pots are quite full 
roots manure-water should be given twice 
week, which greatly increases the size of 
berries. When the latter~are coloured, 
plants are ready for placing in jardiniéres a 
vases in the house, or in the conservatory of 
greenhouse, as may be desired. == 'S, CL 


The three-coloured Tro 
(T’, tricolor) — 
‘This. is one of the prettiest of the 
Tropeolums, but it is not adapted 
decorating large spaces ; for balloons, trellis 
or a potful of Birch twigs, however, it malx 
an excellent covering. The foliage is sm 
and neat, of a verdant green colour, the 
flowers, which are of a rich orange-scark 
are borne in. such profusion-as to make the 
plant. appear a~complete- mass of colour 
When well grown and-flowered—an easy 
matter—few greenhouse plants match 
brilliancy. The tubers, which are not unlilx 
a Potato in appearance, should be potted 
November in light, rich soil, and in wel 
drained pots; 8-inch. or 9-inch pots are 
suitable size for them, and if they are sma 
like marbles, perhaps several may occupy 
pot. They may be. wintered in the green. 
house, where they only require to be kept 
from getting dust-dry. About April, 
sooner, if the temperature has been kept much 
above 45 degs., the slender young shoots will 
appear, and whatever kind of trellis or sup. 
port they are to have should be fixed in t 
pot then ; there is nothing better than branc 
ing Birch twigs, about 2 feet high, stu 
round the edges of the pot in a symmetrica’ 
form; to these the young shoots should 
led till they take hold themselves, which th 
will do quickly. . After this. the plants wa 
little attention, except directing the leading 
shoots occasionally, so as to cover the 
branches and prevent the shoots from run: 
ning into knots and bundles, which it is hop 
less to unravel. They grow rapidly, and soon 
drape their supports from top to bottom ‘with 
their beautiful foliage and flowers. Water 


peeolu 


plants in a good light, but shade from bright 
sunshine will prolong their beauty. About— 
midsummer the leaves will begin to fade, and : 
water must be given more sparingly until the 
plants go to rest, in which condition they r 
main. till potting time. again comes round 
November. E ; 


Autumn-flowering Hippeastrums _ 
Most of the Hippeastrums, both origina 


species and garden varieties, flower during” 
the spring months, but 'there are a few that 


are each about 3 inches in diameter, and in 
colour soft pink to rose, with darker-tint 
veins. It is not often met with, being far 
less vigorous than ithe ordinary garden 
forms, and the same remarks apply to a few — 
hybrids in whose production it has played a_ 
part. A second species, which blooms gener-_ 
ally in autumn and early winter, is 
Hippeastrum aulicum. The flower-scape of- 
this is very stout, while ‘the blossoms are 
large and of a bright crimson colour. It is 
a very showy species, but has not been much — 
used by the hybridist, as the flower segments 
are much pointed and ithere is a considerable — 
space between the upper and the lower ones, 
so that jits influence does not tend towards-a 
symmetrically-shaped flower, ; 3 
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Fragrant Trees and Shrubs 


rE might. with advantage pay more 
attention to the many and_ varied 

fragrant shrubs. Upon the turf or in- 
‘‘ wilderness,’’ by stream or woodland 
kk, we might “have fragrant shrubs in 
sses, and they would pour out odours as 
and variable as the subjects which emit 
m. The Lavender is one of the sweetest 
dwarf hardy shrubs, but hardly anyone 
iks of planting it when making a shrub- 
y. It is beautiful when in bloom, as 


French Lavender, and a hedge of Rose 
ephirin Drouhin behind, in the gar- 
dens at Red Roses, Tonbridge, Kent 


eryone knows, and also when out of flower, 
the eye finds repose in, and never tires of 
oking upon, its soft-cushioned masses of 
ver-grey foliage. This is one of the things 
at might be boldly used in the foreground 
the shrubbery, between the taller shrubs 
id the turf; and, moreover, planting shrub- 
wy margins with such things as these would 
nder digging unnecessary. Another sweet 
ing of the same grey colour is the Lavender 
otton (Santolina). Then there is the Rose- 
ary, which no garden should be without. 
always looks fresh in its dark green dress 
_-richly-scented leaves. Probably _ these 
ree things are the most accommodating of 
I the scented shrubs, for they will flourish 
yon hot dry stony soils, where little else 
ould grow. Equally as sweet and hardy 
‘e the different forms of the Southernwood 
irtemisia); in fact, this is quite a large 
inus, of which it is rare to see a single 
ember in gardens. A. maritima, which 
vers dry banks with a fragrant down in 


‘aside districts, might be put to the same — 


se in gardens. A. tanacetifolia has finely- 
it foliage as light and graceful as a Fern, 
hile the green-leaved A. Abrotanum is, per- 
aps, the sweetest of them all. A. anethi- 
iia is a vigorous herbaceous perennial, 
irowing up often as high as 5 feet a woody 


ranched Stem, which is clothed with sweet 


iread-like greyish-green leaves. Upon the 
oekery this family may be represented by 
ich kinds as A. alpina and A. frigida. The 
ormer forms dense silvery tufts, but the 


latter is a pretty trailing plant which rambles 
over the ground, rooting as it goes, and form- 
ing a dense hoary carpet. Both have yellow 
flowers. Comptonia asplenifolia is a hardy 
spreading bushy shrub with elegant Fern-lilke 
leaves, which give off a delightful odour when 
touched. It is called the Fern-leaved Gale. 
Then there is the Bog Myrtle or Sweet Gale 
(Myrica), so suitable for wet situations. 
Many of the herbs might be used, especi- 
ally such things as Marjoram, Camomile, etc. 


The Sweet Bay is one of the finest of scented 
shrubs, and a valuable Evergreen, too. Upon 
warm soils it forms quite a tree as much as 
4o feet high. The Sweet Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora) has a perfume which all appre- 
ciate. It is one of the most useful scented 
shrubs for cutting. Although considered and 
usually treated as a greenhouse plant, it will 
live out of doors in many southern gardens, 
especially if planted against a warm wall. 
Even raised from cuttings in spring and 
planted out, it rapidly grows into a bush, 
with plenty of young shoots for cutting. It 
strikes very easily. The Balm of Gilead 
(Cedronella triphylla), which is often con- 
fused with Monarda and other plants, has a 
delightful odour. It is a half-hardy shrub in 
most situations, but is hardy in favoured 
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spots in the west and south of England. It 
forms a spreading bush about 4 feet high, 
and the shoots are terminated by a little spike 
of pale flowers, but they are dull and ineffec- 
tive. The merit of the plant is its fragrance, 
and as it can be readily struck from cuttings 
and grows freely upon warm soils, it should 
be treated as half-hardy, and young stock be 
raised and planted out every year. In the 
Rose family there is a variety of delicate 
odours in the leaves as well as the flowers, 
the best known and most appreciated being 
the Sweet Briar, which should be found in 
every garden. 


Berberis vulgaris 


A well-grown bush of this familiar native, 
some 8 feet in height, its gracefully-drooping 
branches laden with their pendulous clusters , 
of berries, a vivid Coral-scarlet against the 
snowy landscape, is a most arresting object. 
It was in a cottage garden, as these things 
often are, and I decided, not for the first time, 
that there is no other Berberis to eclipse this 
well-known shrub in the late autumn and 
winter. That may be rather a sweeping state- 
ment to make, and I am willing to be correc- 
ted, but ] know of none whose fruits give 
such a magnificent effect at this season. In- 
stead of acquiring after frost a sort of boiled 
appearance, as do those of so many other 
kinds with red or coral clusters, the fruits of 
B. vulgaris respond to the first touch of 


winter by flushing into an even brighter, 


healthier glow of colour. Birds do not seem 
to touch these berries, probably owing to their 
acidity, and it is by no means unusual to see 
the leafless branches carrying much of their 
crop until March, I can well remember the 
time when we made an annual event of regu- 
larly gathering these berries just after the 
first frost for pickling and as a substitute for 
capers! Their tartness is refreshing rather 
than. unpalatable—in moderation. B. vul- 
garis has, in addition, no small claim to popu- 
larity as a flowering shrub. The form with 
plum-purple leaves (var. purpurea) is perhaps 
the handsomest of the many varieties known 
of the species, but if it éxcels in foliage and 
at flowering time it is not in my opinion so 
effective in berry as the type. ARI, 
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The Rocky Mountain Bramble 


(Rubus deliciosus) 


HIS is quite unlike an ordinary Bramble, 
being without spines or prickles. It 
forms a rounded spreading bush—about 


4 feet high, and in June bears snow-white 


flowers, each about the size of a Dog Rose and 
like it in form. It is quite hardy in most soils 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus) : 


when these are light. In cold districts it 
may be grown against a wall, which it will 
quickly cover with a beautiful growth and 
flower more freely than when grown as a 
bush. When planting, always select the 
sunniest and warmest place in the garden. 
It is somewhat difficult to increase unless 
from seeds or layers. Seeds should be sown 
in light soil when ripe, while layers should 
be put down in March. 
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Madrona (Arbutus Menziesii) 


There are few more attractive objects in the 
winter garden than A. Menziesii, which was 
first sent over from California by Douglas in 
1827—nearly 100 years ago.. The smooth 
cinnamon-coloured stems and branches, the 
large, bright green leaves, and (if you are 


fortunate) the orange-scarlet fruit clusters, 


together make a most charming combination. 
Though not absolutely hardy, it takes about 
20 degs. of frost here to affect this Arbutus, 
and then it is only the tender leaves of the 
extremities which are injured, and from that 
such a robust and rapid grower soon recovers. 

“‘ Seen at its best in the moist, rich valleys 
of N. California, A. Menziesii,’? writes Mr. 
W. J. Bean (‘‘ Trees and Shrubs ”’), “ is by 
far the noblest of all the Heath family.”’ 


That is saying much, but not too 
Albeit, magnificent as the Madrofia is in 
warmer and more sheltered parts of 
Pacific slope, it is a singularly arres 
spectacle when seen, as it often is, on r 
promontories and islands still further n 
and into British Columbia. Some of the 
trees, undoubtedly of great age, have trut 
of massive appearance. The latter are o 
@ “ 


gnarled and twisted into extraordinary form 
and, not infrequently, they bear, like the ¢ 
Sequoia gigantea, a comparatively small h 
of branches. These branches, often ve 
densely foliaged owing to exposure, som 
times assume such strange forms—be' 
mop-headed, or streaming this way or that 
if blown by an unceasing wind—that the tre 
make an unforgettable impression on on€ 
mind. Yet, instead of being grotesque, th 
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-e singularly artistic and, seen darkly 
gainst the light of sea or sky, they remind 
re of the classical trees of some old master’s 
invas. A. T. JOHNSON. 
N, Wales. 


a ORCHIDS 


t 
Oncidium Papilio 

ATURE, for her own special purposes, 
has devised some curious forms of plant 
LN life that imitate in a remarkable degree 
neir counterparts in the insect world. Of 
ese, Oncidium Papilio, the Butterfly Orchid, 
; one of the-most realistic. On the topmost 
‘ranches’ of tall trees a tuft of leaves is 
‘ttached, from which proceeds a thin, very 
‘exible stem about 18 inches in length. At 
he apex a single bloom of bright yellow and 
rown is produced, which mimics In a re- 
varkable fashion the outstretched wings and 
intennze of a beautiful exotic butterfly. In 
he slightest breeze this waves about freely, 
nd aided by the bright tropical sun resembles 
na lifelike manner the real butterflies that 
.ssociate with it. Mare 

Coming from a sub-tropical climate it Is 
est grown in a temperature suitable to Den- 
irobium and stove plants. ‘It is sometimes 
placed on blocks of wood with a small quan- 
ity of fibre, ‘and attached by copper wire, but 
small pan will be found convenient for sus- 
vending. A very moderate quantity of fine 
Ar fibre and one-third Moss forms a suitable 
‘ompost, and the plants should be retained in 
he same house during the’ resting period. 

The single flower on fading will be suc- 
-eeded by another, but after about three have 
een produced it is advisable to remove the 
‘tem as the plant may become exhausted. 

It may serve to show the possibility of 
xeeping Orchids in health and vigour during 
lengthened period by stating that I collec- 
ed the plant from which the photograph was 
aken this autumn, growing wild in the West 
Indies, not far from Port of Spain, in the 
sland of Trinidad, some 25 years ago. The 
negro who climbed the tree threw down the 
lant. with the long flexible stem attached. 
This I retained, and on returning to England 
it produced several blooms in succession. 
| A somewhat similar form, Oncidium 
Kramerianum is equally remarkable, but the 
rather rounded flowers, of greater substance, 
are produced on a stem thicker and shorter 
than the preceding, and to that extent less 
realistic. It can be distinguished from O. 
Papilio by its round stem and short inter- 
nodes, as contrasted with the longer intervals 
and flattened stem of the former. 

E. R. ASHTON. 


FERNS 


British Ferns in winter 


HE first mistake generally made at this 

time of year and during the next three or 

four months is that of giving hardy 
Ferns rather. too| much rest. Many more 
plants are lost through the four or five winter 
months tha during the rest of the ie how- 
ever hot and dry the summer may have been. 
The reason is that out of every ten would-be 
Fern growers, eight allow their plants to get 
thoroughly dry at the roots, a condition from 
which they never completely recover. This 
principally applies to British Ferns kept 
duritig winter under cover out-of-doors ; 
exotic kinds, being under glass, are-not so 
likely to be allowed to beeome too dry, more 
especially as most-of the kinds, if not all, 
belonging to this latter class are evergreen ; 
whereas\ the majority of British species are 
either deciduous or partly so, and it is on 
account of that deciduous character that irre- 
parable harm is generally done. Being in 
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Oncidium Papilio, the Butterfly Orchid 


Flowers pale golden-yellow, barred 
with chestnut-brown 


what appears to be a dormant state, many 
unwisely treat them year after year like bulbs 
or tubers. Such treatment causes the crowns 
to grow annually weaker and weaker, and 


accounts for their getting thoroughly ex- 
hausted instead of increasing in size and 
vigour. Instead of our native Ferns being 


dried up in winter, it is just the-time of year 
during which they are provided naturally 
with a greater abundance of water at the 
roots than at any other. Many of them, 
such as Osmundas, Scolopendriums, and 
some Lastreas, growing wild in low-lying 
districts, are for weeks, even for months, kept 
totally under water through’the annual over- 
flow of some river or an excessive quantity of 
rain. Again, in the case of those growing on 
hillsides, amongst underwood, by the road- 
side, ete., such as Polypodiums, Blechnums, 
Athyriums, Aspleniim Adiantum nigrum, 
and others, the rain, which during winter is 
much more plentiful than in summer, reaches 
them also more easily and in much greater 
abundance, as the trees which during sum- 
mer shade them are then deprived of their 
foliage, and consequently do not offer any 
obstacle to the ground under them being com- 
pletely saturated for about five months of the 
year with water. It will therefore be seen 
how pernicious the dry resting of hardy 
Ferns in winter must be, and what fatal con- 
sequences must be expected from its repeated 
practice. ! 

COVERING WHEN RESTING is another source 
of evil. If the plants are growing in the open 
ground they will take care of themselves and 
give but little trouble. A small quantity of 
dead leaves spread over them for protection 
in case of a hard and snowless winter is all 
that is required. The difficulty of winter 
management lies with plants in pots—choice 
vatieties or pet kinds that one does not care 
to trust to open border culture, although that 
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would be safest. If Ferns in pots are to be 
kept outside they must have a ceftain amount 
of covering—more for the pots, which during 
severe frost are apt to crack, than for the 
plants. For that purpose either Cocoa-nut 
fibre or old tan is resorted to, and that gener- 
ally’ with most unsatisfactory results, for if 
a thin layer only is used the protection proves 
insufficient for the pots, and if, on the other 
hand, a thick covering is employed, then the 
closeness of the material is such that any 
small-growing kinds, such as the Cystopteris, 
Aspleniums, and Woodsias, invariably perish 
through the moisture remaining stagnant, 


and being essentially different from that 
which under natural circumstances is so 


highly beneficial to them during winter. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL Way by which hardy 
Ferns may be kept through the resting period 
when grown in pots is to have them put into 
a cold frame and liberally treated with water 
at the roots, so as not to allow the crowns to 
become shrivelled in the least, taking care to 
be more liberal still towards species and varie- 
ties not thoroughly deciduous, ‘such as Poly- 
stichum, Blechnum, Scolopendrium,  Poly- 
podium, ete:, whose roots are always active 
all through the year. I saw, only a couple 
of years ago, a striking illustration of the 
benefit to be derived from the treatment here 
recommended. Two window-boxes had in 
spring to be filled with hardy Ferns, which 
after growing luxuriantly during the summer 
and autumn months gradually lost their foliage 
and went to rest; these were mostly dwarf 
erested forms of Athyrium Filix-foemina, and 
also of Lastrea Filix-mas, sorts entirely de- 
ciduous. Having no foliage whatever left on 
them, one box was allowed to get very dry 
without being noticed, which, doubtless, they 
would have been had the boxes contained any 
Scolopendriums or’ Polypodiums. The other 
box would undoubtedly have suffered the 
same fate but for a leak in the gutter above, 
which alt through the winter allowed a quan- 
tity of rain water to penetrate to the dormant 
crowns which remained firm and _ plump, 
whereas those in the first box were discovered 
in spring to be shrivelled up and nearly ex- 
hausted; their next growth was_ weak, 
whereas that of those contained in the box 
and kept constantly moist was luxuriant and 
healthy. Cx 


Repotting Ferns 


NE of the most important points in pot- 

ting Ferns is to wait until they are just 

moving into new growth again. We 
want the roots in such a state that they will 
take to the new soil at once. Without this 
we get a stale compost very early, and it is 
seldom advisable to water them until their 
roots are well into the ew soil. Too large 
a shift is also less beneficial than a slighter 
one; and the annual repotting of — these 
favourite plants is responsible for many in- 
different results. A plant which is root- 
bound may be improved by repotting, but 
when barely filled with roots it does not appre- 
ciate disturbance, provided the soil is well 
drained and suitable. Of the vast number 
of Ferns now in cultivation, the Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum cuneatum) is far more popular 
and numerous than any other. I find it an 
excellent plan to cut down the whole body of 
fronds from a few of the shabbiest-looking 
plants, stand them in a.warmer temperature 
until new fronds are moving freely, repot 
those meeding it, and keep them in the 
warmer quarters until the new fronds are 
almost developed. If a small stock of plants 
is looked over and treated thus in two or 
three batches, we shall soon have a nice show 
of healthy and well-furnished stuff. Some 
Ferns, the Maiden-hair among them, may be 
divided when potting, but I like all Ferns best 
when raised from spores. The fibrous turfy 
loam so generally recommended for all pot 
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work is the best soil you can have for these 
plants; but it is difficult to get in many locali- 
ties. In that case get the nearest approach 
to it you can. I know an amateur who cuts 
up turf by the roadside and stacks it for his 
small collection. Not many years ago it was 
considered necessary to have peat for Ferns, 
but less than a quarter of this is used for the 
same purpose at the present day. Still, we 
do not want to forego peat entirely. Turfy- 
loam, peat, and lJeaf-soil in equal proportions, 
with a dash of sharp sand, will do for almost 
any species of Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, 
and -have the whole just moist enough to 
allow of firm potting. Never pot into soil of 
a lower temperature than the Ferns are grow- 
ing in. Non-attendance to this has caused 
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many disappointments, nor can this be won- 
dered at when the roots of a plant just push- 
ing into fresh activity are immersed in a com- 
post some to degs. to 20 degs. colder than it 
already occupies. 
around the ball of a plant which has recently 
been occupying a pot almost as large needs 
care. Add a small portion of soil ata time, 
and ram this down fairly firm with a stout 
label or potting-stick. Unless this be done 
properly water will percolate through the new 
soil too freely to allow of any moisture reach- 
ing the old ball without an undue amount 
being supplied, and there are few thing's in 
the culture of Ferns more injurious than this. 
Drainage is :another item which needs atten- 
tion. As a class, amateurs look upon Ferns 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Early Carrots 

To obtain roots of these a hotbed should be 
made up of littery manure fresh from the 
stable and leaves. These should be well 
mixed together and placed in the pits, or if 
for frames the bed should be made 2 feet 
wider than the frame on either side. The 
material should be made firm by treading, 
and, when the rank steam has disappeared, 
g inches of fine soil should be placed on top, 
and when this has become warm the seed of 
an early Short Morn variety should be sown 
thinly over the bed, keeping the frame close 
until the young plants appear, when air 
should be given gradually. 


Seakale 

It is important to keep up a supply of this 
vegetable when outdoor supplies are scarce. 
The crowns should be placed in large pots 
several inches apart and covered with an 
inverted pot of the same size, keeping in a 
warm dark position. Beneath the green- 
house stage is suitable, where no Mushroom- 
house is available. The plants require little 
water while being forced, and when cutting, 
the heads should be severed close to the stem, 
when these will shoot and produce a second 
crop. 


Tomatoes 

To produce early plants that will fruit from 
May onwards seed should be sown in pots or 
pans in a compost of light sandy soil that has 
been passed through a fine-meshed sieve. 
Cover the seeds lightly and stand-in a_tem- 
perature of 60 degs.. The receptacles should 
be covered with glass or paper, which should 
be removed so soon as the seedlings appear. 
Close to the roof glass is the best place to 
grow these on until fit for pricking off into 
small pots. Keeping the young plants sturdy 
and not overwatering are essential at this 
season, 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 

It is now time that the main cuttings of the 
greenhouse varieties were taken and a good 
part rooted. Care must be talxen not to keep 
the surroundings too mnroist or many will 
damp off. The glass should be wiped each 
day, and if water is necessary the pots should 
be removed from the case for the purpose. 
When well rooted they should be removed to 
a shelf as near the glass as possible. 


Perpetual Carnations 

Where good plants are needed for next 
winter it is essential to get cuttings struck 
early. There should be now plenty of young 
shoots from the base of the plant to supply 
material for the purpose. These should be 
about 3 inches in length, and after severing 
at a joint they should be dibbled either into 
a shallow bed or pots filled with. three parts 


sand and one of fine loam. They must be 
kept close until rooted, in a temperature. of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Streptocarpi, Begonias, and Gloxinias 
These can be easily raised from seed sown 
now in a warm house. Pans should be well 
drained and filled with a mixture of finely- 
sifted loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal 
parts to within an inch of the top. The pans 
should be watered with a fine-rosed can and 
allowed to drain before sowing the seed on 
the surface. A dusting of-sand is sufficient 
to cover the seed, and the pans should be 
shaded until germination takes place, when 


this should be removed and -the pans kept — 


well up to the roof glass. 


The rock garden 

After the recent frosts it is important’ to 
keep a watch amongst the alpine plants or 
many of the shallow-rooted ones will be lost. 
Those that appear loose in the soil should be 
made firm and a few handfuls of sandy soil 


placed. around the stems of any that show. 


roots above the surface. Plants that show 
signs of early growth may be protected in 
some manner, and where the coarser plants 
are liable to encroach on their smaller neigh- 
bours they should be cut well back, 
W. E. WriGut. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Scotland 


For spring flowering 

There are many things which, if potted up 
now, will be very useful in greenhouse or 
conservatory at a later date and which will 
afford relief to the late bulbs. Among these 
are Spiraeas, of which S. rubens, -S. Phila- 
delphia, S. Peach Blossom, and S. astilboides 
floribunda are good sorts. After potting, 
place in a cool house or in a frame for a time, 
and introduce into heat as required. Dielytra 
spectabilis and Solomon’s Seal may be treated 
in a similar manner. Among shrubs_ the 
value of the Deutzia is well known, and 


plants can be advanced ,or retarded at will. 


Pernettyas are less known for this purpose, 
P. speciosa and the Hillsborough hybrids be- 
ing most adaptable and very ornamental. 


Stove 

During frosty weather let the thermometer 
in the stove bear a relation to that out of 
doors. It is foolish to aim at a temperature 
of 65 degs. in this house when the tempera- 
ture’ outside is 15 degs. Nevertheless, the 
heat must be such as will keep the ordinary 
run of stove plants comfortable. While frost 
holds, or during snowy weather, the cleaning 
of structure and plants may profitably be 
undertaken. There are few places which are 
free from inSect pests, and if mealy bug has 
secured a footing nothing ought to be left 
undone until it is exterminated—and it can 


To make the soil firm” 


~ light as possible. SEES 


-therefore when a period of settled weathet 


~these may be now removed. 


*“manured for a previous crop. 


as needing a good quantity of water ; this 
often overdone. With a few exceptions we de 
not find Ferns growing in wet soil while in 
their natural state. If we pass over the 
Osmunda we do not find any of our oy 
varieties growing in wet soil; they are 
sandy loam, and generally upon a bank. 
dry, arid soil does not suit them any m 
than a wet one. What we want is a qu 
drainage with a soil of that medium mo 
ness spoken of as cool. One or two cro 
fitted over the drainage hole with care, ar 
then a small quantity of cinders on top- 
these, will provide safe drainage. Shake a 
a good bit of the old compost, use clean po 
and avoid exposing the roots for any length 
of time. i 


be done. It appears to be partial to cert 
plants—Stephanotis, for example, and — 
Gardenia; but perseverance will ultimatel 
result in its extinction. Keep Crotons an 
Ixoras in the warmest corner of the hous 
and give the coloured Dracenas as muc¢ 


Fernery i 


Adiantums which were grown chiefly 
cutting, and from which most of the frond 
have been taken, may now be getting rat 
shabby. The plants can safely be dried 
for a time, cut over, and rested for a mo 
or six weeks. When the young fronds 
pear potting may be done, and if it be 
sirable to increase the stock this can be don 
by division of young and healthy specimen 
In ‘most ferneries, however, there is gener 
abundance of self-sown seedlings, these, 
grown on, soon making useful stuff. ~~ 


Hardy fruit trees : 

When the wall trees are finished 
pruning of fruit-trees in the garden and i 
the orchard ought to be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. Spraying the, trees 4 
keep insect pests under control will be a good 
investment. Those who yet like to do a little 
grafting should select the right kind of woo 
for scions, and lay them*in under a nort 
wall until they are required. It is ee 
trouble to watch for good wood as_ the 
pruning goes on. wee ed 


Flower beds and borders 
Recurring frosts and thaws always tend— 
loosen the roots of plants in bed and border 


occurs a look round ought to be given so that 
plants which have become loose may 

firmed up. Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
Polyanthi, and similar things, while quite 
hardy, will certainly suffer if they are allowed 
to remain loose in the soil. If sprigs of ever- 
greens have been stuck through beds of 
Tulips or of Hyacinths to protect the bulbs, 


Kitchen garden “= See 
In manuring the kitchen garden a thoug 
should be given to the crop which is to be 
taken from any particular quarter. For 
Carrots, Beet, or Parsnips no fresh manur 
ought to be given unless it be placed very 
deeply. The safest course is to grow “vel 


long-rooted subjects in soil which was wel 
Plenty o 
manure, combined with deep working, is 
essential in the case of Onions and of 
Asparagus. Broccoli which may, at this 
time, be turning in, should be regularly in. 
spected, and if more heads appear than can. 
at the moment, be used, all the plants may 
be uprooted and hung, head downward, in a 
cool shed, where they will keep until required, 
a 1 W.- McGurroc.@ 

‘Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. - | 
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ALPINES 


= Armeria Vindictive 


‘A RMERIA Vindictive is a variety of our 
native Thrift or Sea Pink {Armeria mari- 
"A tima), common on certain parts of the 
sa coast, and as it has now definitely—and, 
think, permanently—taken a place in our 
ardens I would like to put on record what I _ 
now of its origin. I discovered it growing 
1 a cottage garden in a Wiltshire village in 
ither 1915 or 1916, I am not sure which, and 
ven to a casual passing glance it struck me 
's very superior to any form of Armeria 
aaritima I had hitherto seen. I was unable 
) stop to inquire about it then, but I got my 
ister, who was living in the neighbourhood, 
> promise to secure me a root. This she 
id, and when I grew it here at Stevenage 
nd compared it with Armeria laucheana,.the 
id improved A. maritima and hitherto the 
vest red form, I found that my first im- 
iression of the plant was well justified. It is 
arger in flower than A. laucheana, much 
nore continuous in bloom, often giving two 
ir three crops of blossom, and the colour is 
ar deeper and richer in tone. It is a fine 
lant for the rock or the wall garden, and it 
s one of the finest of all border edging plants, 
is it makes a dense evergreen mat of foliage, 
smothered with its rich, handsome, crimson 
Jower-heads at the end of May and again at 
rregular intervals during summer. 1 regret 
hat I can only carry. the history of this plant 
yack to my discovery of it in the Wiltshire 
‘ottage garden. It would have been interest- 
ng to know if the cottager collected it wild 
ow if it was a garden seedling. 
-Armeria maritima is a lovely thing when 
srowing profusely by the coast. I have only 
ynce got among it thus. That was on the 
Dorset coast, and it flushed the short sheep- 
sropped turf by the acre with lovely waves 
and washes of varying pink. The colour 
varied a good deal, but never widely. There 
were paler varieties and slightly darker forms, 
and here and there an albino, but though I 
searched over many acres and millions of 
plants I found nothing startling, nothing as 
deep as A. laucheana even. Just a slightly 
varying averge of loveliness by the mile. ; 
In the rock garden one can obtain a pretty 
effect by planting Armeria maritima in all its 
varieties mixed, pink type, white, laucheana, 
and Vindictive. I saw this a good many 
years ago at Friar Park, made a mental note 
of it, and have repeated it often in other 
gardens. In such a mixture the paler type 
should predominate, whilst the white and the 
crimson, even if they are not planted with 
exactly the moderation with which they occur 
in Nature, should be used with a restraint to 
suggest that idea. 
I acquired sometimes a gold variegated 
form of Armeria maritima, but it is not a 
particularly desirable plant. The leaves are 
gold in winter, become green in spring, and 
the flowers are a pallid pink. I should miss 
this plant very little if it ‘‘ died on me,”’ but 
it shows no inclination to do so. 
- Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLtiorr. 


2 Potentilla fruticosa Farreri 


For positions in rock gardens and borders 
suitable to shrubs of spreading habit. of 
growth this form of the well-known Potentilla 
fruticosa should enjoy considerable popularity. 
Tt will thrive in most soils and situations 
that are reasonably drained. From the early 
months of spring to the late months of 
autumn its pure yellow flowers are freely 
borne. : 
___Buddleia nanhoensis 

In many rock gardens there is room for 
trailing shrubs of moderate growth, and 


~ 
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Buddleia nanhoensis, of recent introduction, 
is gradually making its way where such 
shrubs are in request. It appears to be quite 
hardy. I saw it in: ‘Messrs. Oliver and 


Hunter’s nursery at Moniaive, Dumfries, the 
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other day, and found that it was hardy there. 
Tt ought ito be appreciated for the sake of its 
neat, prostrate, or trailing growth, its 
characteristic Buddieia foliage, and its 
racemes of violet flowers, S. ARNOTT. 


Stepping-stone Plants 


it is necessary for convenience sake to have 

them set low enough so that a lawn mower 
can be run over them. If, on the other 
hand, they are used to make a garden walk, 
they may stand somewhat higher, the 
cnevices being = filled with low 
plants. When the right plants are chosen, 


[i stepping stones are being used in a lawn 


growing - 


must be taken when this plan is followed to 
have good earth in the pockets between the 
stones. 

There are some of the native mosses which 
can be transplanted from the woods or fields, 
and which give an appearance of age to the 
rocks the first year. 

The Alpine Rock Cress (Arabis alpina) is 


Stepping stones in the rock garden 


“ 


they require but little attention, but there 
must be good soil into which they can send 
their roots. 

The best walk of this kind is made of 
natural smooth flat stones of a harmonious 
colour. If such stones are not to be obtained, 
special flagging well adapted to the purpose 
can be purchased, or thin cement blocks may 
be employed. The irregular character and 
the rougher surface of the stones and flags 
make them more acceptable, although the 
cement blocks look very well if not laid in 
too regular a fashion. 

Whatever material is used, the stones or 
blocks must be set on a good foundation of 
cinders if they are not to be heaved out of 
position in winter. A foot of cinders under 
each stone will carry off the surplus water 
and prevent heaving. [We have found a 4- 
inch layer of cinders sufficient.—Ep.] Care 


a good plant to grow among the stones in a 
garden path. It flowers early in the spring, 
but keeps in good condition throughout the 
season. Then there ~is the Purple Rock 
Cress (Aubrietia deltoides) which is a good 
companion. 

The Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma) will 
grow over the rocks, but slowly enough so 
that it can be kept in bounds without diffi- 
culty. It has good colour, and is a very 
satisfactory plant for such a situation. The 
Creeping Phlox and the Phlox known as 
Moss Pink are very attractive in the spring, 
but must be pruned hard at intervals to keep 
them from occupying too much space. 

The Flowering Moss (Pyxidanthera -barbu- 
lata) is an attractive little plant to use in 
crevices between stepping stones if it can be 
obtained. Still another plant of value and 
‘one which flowers well into the summer is 


_ hard feo ae: 
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Sedum acre, sometimes called the Mossy 
Stonecrop. Its yellow flowers are very 
pretty. 

Periwinkle or Vinca minor is one of the 
easiest of the trailing plants to cane for, while 
the Rock Speedwell (Veronica rupestris) also 


makes a good appearance in summer 
. although growing somewhat taller, 
The  small-leaved Japanese Evergreen 


Euonymus radicans minima is an: especially 
desirable plant when foliage alone is con- 
sidered. It grows close to the ground, has 
delicate and refined leaves, and will keep 
Tir a correct estimate of the health and 

fruit-bearing capacity of his Vines. It 
is when the berries have come to the colour- 
ing stage that any constitutional defect can 
be perceived. If there is little or no tendency 
to shanking, or mildew and red-spider have 
not been disturbing factors in the growing 
season, the path of the Grape-grower is an 
easy one. He has only to prune his Vines 
and provide for manurial treatment by lay- 
ing in a stock of what he may deem most 
useful for the purpose. Here I may remark 
that the best Grape-growers, especially those 
who grow for profit, are very catholic in their 
use of stimulants. They do not reject any- 
thing that is likely to put fruit-bearing force 
into their Vines, and they rarely use the same 
kind of manure two years in succession. 
Those who can obtain dung use it, if possi- 
ble,’ every third year, otherwise they employ 
some of the concentrated manures that are so 
popular, but making a change every season. 
I mention this as it is a very important cul- 
tural item the consideration of which should 
never be delayed, as is not infrequently the 
case, until the growing time arrives and the 
pressure of work begins to make itself felt. 
The first thing to do is, of course, to see to 
the pruning, which should be undertaken as 
soon as the last bunch is cut. The Hambro 
crop is practically over by the middle of 
November. In former years some growers 
managed to keep Hambros until Christmas. 
I have done so myself, but there was invari- 
ably a considerable amount. of waste. The 
Hambro is thin-skinned, and acutely feels the 
effect of prolonged. damp weather, and, if 
kept for a couple of months after ripening, 
loses weight. I grow this Grape, but am 
fortunate in having a retail trade, which en- 
ables me to cut as soon as ripe, and I finish 
by November, by which time some of the 
forwardest of the Alicantes are ready. In 
one respect this season has been a surprise to 


Vines 


HE Grape-grower will now be able to 


me. The Alicante began to colour quite a 
' fortnight before its usual time, and was 
ripe by the middle of October. . The berries 


were of full size, well coloured; and, what 
was much to the purpose, they weighed up 
well. I can only surmise that the roots are 
in a very healthy condition and well provided 
with fibres. They have been planted over 
30 years. Finding, some seven years ago, 
that the roots had struck downwards into 
the subsoil, I took advantage of-a period of 
to thoroughly overhaul them, 
which, owing to all the roots being inside, 
could be easily done. Wherevef possible the 
roots were brought up. Some were cut 
through, great pains being taken to preserve 
every bit of fibre. Every year I make a prac- 
tice of examining a portion of the border, 
adding new light soil, which has a stimu- 
lating effect on root formation, and although 
the Hambros are 50 years old they are still 
bearing fair crops and the Grapes colour 
well. In the case of Vines that have passed 
their best the best way is, of course, to re- 
plant with young Vines, but this means wait- 
ing three years for a full crop. For the man 
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green through the winter in most parts of 
the country. It will grow in partial shade. 
Perhaps the best plant to use in a walk 
which is in shade most of-the day is the Sweet 
Woodruff (Asperula odorata).— Horticulture. 


[Other plants suitable for the purpose are 
Mentha MRequieni, Acena microphylla, 
Arenaria balearica (beside steps), Campanula 
pusilla, Dianthus squarrosus, Linaria pilosa, 
Erinus alpinus (in steps), Helxine Solierolii, 
Saxifraga muscoides in variety, Thymus 
Serpyllum and T. lanuginosus.—ED. ] 


at Rest 


with one house the loss of the crop for a 
couple of seasons is a serious matter, and he 
therefore welcomes a method of restoration 
which will not involve any great loss and will 
enable him to maintain the supply. If the 
work is carefully done, preserving all fibrous 
roots, there will be a great improvement in 
the quantity and quality of the crop. Shank- 
ing, which is often so troublesome, is gener- 
ally cured when the roots are brought up 
within the influence of sun and air; in fact, 
it is the only real and permanent remedy. 
If the grower does not wish to lift the Vines 
he may réstore their health and productive- 
ness by the means above described, and in 
the case of the larger roots the increase of 
active fibres is stimulated by notching them 
at intervals. In the course of the season 
many strong white roots will form, and ‘the 
foundation will be laid for a renewal of 
health. Naturally, there will be some check 
the first year, but the following year the 
grower will reap the reward of his work. It 
is difficult to keep the roots of Gros Colman 
within measurable distance of the surface. 
They have great penetrating power and 
quickly find their way into the damp subsoil. 
Should this be of a heavy nature some diffi- 
culty will be experienced in colouring and 
properly ripening this Grape, which needs a 
longer season than do most other kinds, and 
is apt to be deficient of colour. It is a Grape 
of noble appearance when in its best form, 
and is such a heavy cropper that it pays for 
the extra amount of fuel that it needs. Un- 
less the soil is naturally very favourable and 
the drainage good I do not: see how _ this 
Grape can be profitable unless the grower 
can keep the roots within measurable dis- 
tance of the surface, and this can only be 
accomplished by a periodical examination of 
the border. There is such a big difference 
between the price of well-finished Colman 
Grapes and those that are deficient of colour 
and size of berry that the grower is well paid 
for the labour necessary for keeping the roots 
in good condition. A man in this neighbour- 
hood had two large vineries which had been 
in existence some 15 vears and which had 
been very productive. Then the Vines began 
to show unmistakable signs of decadence. 
The bunches and berries were small, and 
mildew set in, a sure sign that the roots were 
in a sluggish condition. As he could not see 
his way to replanting, I advised him to deal 
with them as above described... This he failed 
to do. the consequence being that he had to 
sell his Alicantes and Colmans at 6d. per Ib., 
swhich, of course, left little or no margin of 
profit. Had he dealt with a portion of the 
border annually when the Vines were at rest 
he would have more than doubled the value 
of the cron. 

Some growers make a practice of scraping 
and dressing their Vines annually. I fail to 
see the need for this when there is no mildew, 
mealy bug, or fungus of any kind on them. 
A market grower here who produces good 
crops washes the rods every year. He says 
that if there is anything on them one gets rid 
of it. This is sound practice, for in garden- 
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air when the weather is favourable. 


When in a dry condition retentive ‘soils can 


ing prevention is better ‘than cure. 

insects or fungoid pests become Beate es 

lished it may take a couple of seasons 

eradicate them. q; ee 
West Surrey. Se 
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Potatoes: Their cultivation in 19) 7 


N probably five cases out of every hundre 
Potatoes are grown with all the care ar 
attention that the cultivator is capable ( 

bestowing upon them. The results invariab 

justify this interest. But it is a fact that, 
the majority of cases, tubers are placed in 
soil and left to-grow as best they can, simp 
because a Potato tuber will grow when he 
and moisture surround it. I have durin 
the past 10 years been closely associated wil 
many enthusiasts who entered into friend 


competition, and the astonishing results ha 
greatly impressed me. 


Pe 


These competiti 
encouraged cultivators to grow big crops | 
good- sized, high-quality tubers in a gi 
space, and not from so many tubers occup: 
ing any unreasonably large space. The latt 
is neither economical nor educational, it ten¢ 
to wasté. Our aim should be to grow heav 
crops in the future, following, as nearly < 
possible, on the lines favoured generally 
the grower for market. We ought to pr 
pare the soil: better, ie manures mor 
to treat the seed. tubers of our maincto 
Potatoes similarly to those of the early sort 
disposing them in thinner layers sever 
weeks prior to planting, as it is during th 
period that new shoots grow apace, becom 
worthless for planting, besides considerabl 
weakening those tubers and rendering the 
less valuable for planting. We should cart 
out the planting with more care and atten 
to hoeing and earthing more closely ; then, 
our small gardens even, the extra yield wi 
be astonishing. Potatoes will be very deg 
during the spring because of severe frosts 1 
northern counties and the shortage owing 
the ravages of disease. On this accour 
fewer tubers should. not be planted. If ever 
private cultivator—those who own small ga 
dens and have allotments+planted one pee 
more this year than he did last f&e total yie 
throughout the country would amount — 
many thousands of tons. ~ i 
More than 30 years ago I was’ aequainte 
with the late Mr. James Clark, the-raiser 
that grand variety Magnum Bonum, Clark's 
Maincrop Kidney, and several others of ster- 
ling merit. JT had charge, at the time, of th 
garden adjoining the one in which Magnum 
Bonum was raised. Mr. Clark took as mut 
interest in his Potatoes during the winter a 
he did in the summer. All his seed tube 
were exposed to view throughout the winte 
Every reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED w 
possesses tubers should, without dela 
strengthen them by full exposure to light an 
EY 
temperature of the store-room should not b 
allowed to fall below 37 degs., nor should 
exceed 45 degs. for several weeks to com 
Manage this. store as you would a green- 
house, ventilating and closing according t 
weather conditions outside. As much wood 
ash as possible should be collected and store 
dry in’ everv garden. It is a wonderfully 
good stimulant; also organic manures, dry 
and well rotted, should be stored ready for 
use. There is a " good use for lime,-too. La: 
year many tons of coloured tubers wer 
spoiled by worms. If, before the tubers ari 
covered with soil, a sprinkling of dust-dr 
lime and one of wood-ashes be applied, wort 
eaten tubers would be fewer. and the crop 
generally much heavier. Before the Potatoe 
are earthed up the coloured varieties shoul 
again receive a light sprinkling of dry lim 
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t be broken up too finely. The naturally 
ht soils are readily prepared for the seed 
ders. All sprouts, with the exception of 
e, or at most two, should be removed from 
e latter now. 

DISTANCE “APART AND DEPTH TO PLANT.— 
irly varieties should be planted 20 inches 
art in rows and ro inches from tuber to 
ber; mid-season varieties, 24 inches apart 
the rows and 12 inches from tuber to tuber. 
aincrop varieties, 36 inches apart in rows 
d 14 inches from tuber to tuber. As re- 
ids depth a lot must depend upon the 
aracter of the soil. In light soil early sorts 
ould be planted 5 inches deep; in medium 
avy soil 4 inches deep. Maincrop sorts 
ould be planted 6 inches deep in light and 
nehes in medium heavy soil. 
EarTHING-up.—This work should be done 
1en the haulm is 6 inches to 9g inches high. 
ye runners, on which the new tubers grow, 
rmeate the*soil in the centre of the ridge, 
there is most moisture there, and so swell 
a larger size. I have followed a plough 
ed to earth-up Potatoes in a field many 
mes, when the work was unduly delayed, 
id found runners bearing tiny new tubers in 
‘eat numbers fully exposed, and others, also 
_ great numbers, cut off. Result, a light 
op-of undersized tubers at lifting time. 


Where possible, all rows should be north 
south, then both sides receive the maxi- 
um amount of sunshine and dry normally 
ter rain. The north sides of rows east to 
ast remain in a wet state longer than the 
uth sides, and in wet seasons there is more 
sease of tubers on the north side. When 
2 experience exceptionally dry summers 
ere is a little advantage in having rows east 
west, but we do not know beforehand what 
nd of weather will come. No doubt many 
ed tubers will be cut this year. Where this 
done the cultivator should cut the tubers 
out a fortnight before planting and sprinkle 
e dust portion of charcoal on them im- 
ediately they are cut. 

‘Late or maincrop varieties should all be 
anted before April 1oth if possible, to allow 
em sufficient time to grow. When planted 
te in the spring and a dry spell comes in 
ine such varieties as Rhoderick Dhu receive 
check to growth, rain comes soon after the 
eck, and a second growth is made—grow- 
g-out it is termed. Get the plants well 
tablished by the end of June. 


GEORGE GARNER. 


a Culinary Peas 
| f[ OST of us who possess a garden big 
enough to grow vegetables in strive to 
& get as early a picking of Peas as possi- 
e. Naturally, we should do all we can to 
isten the crop. There are divers opinions 
nong cultivators as to the best method to 
llow to attain this end, some averring that 
sowing in November gives the earliest re- 
Its. It may be so in’some localities, given 
sheltered garden, but in districts where the 
iden is much exposed and severe frosts 
perienced the case is different. Others 
ink that if they can get the seed into the 
ound quite early in February the seedlings, 
soon as through the soil, grow away with 
tle or no check if well attended to in the 
atter of protection, early moulding and 
aking, ere the growths get crippled, while 
hers avow that sowing in long narrow 
es or 60 size pots early in January and 
lite cool treatment under glass until the 
rather is seasonable, towards the end of 
‘bruary to transfer them to open quarters 
the most practical method to secure good 
ants and an early crop. Sowing in the 
en for the earliest crop would be quite in 
der, provided we could rely upon the soil 
ing suitable at the date we like to get 
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them in, but so early in the year this is fre- 
quently impossible. When sowing the seed 
in pots or boxes it is a mistake to crowd 
them; two or three good plants in each pot 
are preferable to eight or 1o weakly ones. 
It is only a question of a few more pots or 
boxes, whichever the case may be, and when 
carefully knocked out of each pot or taken 
from the boxes and carefully planted the 
check from disturbance should prove  in- 
finitesimal. As regards sowing thickly in the 
open in case of losses this: may be all right 
if we only make sure each plant has a space 
of 3 inches or 4 inches from its neighbour 
before they commence to climb the sticks. 
Main and late crops should not be less than 
6 inches asunder, and if the rows cannot be 
isolated they should not be less than 6 feet 


apart, intercropping with such dwarf things 


as Lettuce, Spinach, or Turnips. 

For an early gathering I prefer one of the 
many dwarf varieties so accommodating on a 
warm, sheltered border when the rows stand 
from 2 feet to 3 feet apart, according to the 
height they reach. All of them yield much 
better crops when afforded twiggy branches 
to keep the haulm erect. ‘Taller-growing 
earlies should have a 5 feet space between 
each row. Mice are the greatest enemy to 
early-sown Peas, quickly spoiling the rows 
just as the seed begins to sprout. The gar- 
dener has to adopt various devices to protect 
them, damping the seed and rolling in red 
lead or diluted paraffin, chopped Gorse spread 
over before covering with soil, and trapping 
them on the surface. The ground for Peas, 


Answers t 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the_ Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


‘and as 
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especially maincrop and late varieties, needs 
to be in good heart and deeply dug, or, if 
sown in trenches, their width should not be 
less than 15 inches, and if manured just 
previous to sowing the seed it should be kept 
well down, say 18 inches. Here it will bene- 
fit the crop while ~podding. Seed may be 
sown in the open from early February to 
early June; some a month later than this by 
choosing an early variety. Here, again, my 
preference is for standard sorts, as Autocrat, 
Gladstone, Quite Content, or Ne Plus Ultra, 
regards first earlies, American 
Wonder, The Pilot, Little Marvel, and 
Gradus or Carter’s Daisy are all of excellent 
flavour, and the last an enormous cropper. 
These may not meet with general approval, 
but they can be relied on in most soils and 
situations. J. Mayne. 


Vegetable seeds to sow now, or 
shortly 


If there is room in a warm house sow 
Tomatoes, to be grown in pots or boxes, or in 
any other manner. The seeds will soon 
germinate in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs., and as soon as they are large 
enough pot them off into single pots. 
Cucumbers and Melons may also be sown 
now to plant a warm house when ready. 
Onions for transplanting may be sown during 
this month in boxes, but they will do in a 
lower temperature, or, at any rate, should be 
moved to an intermediate temperature as soon 
as uD. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Growing Sweet Briars, etc. 
Will you kindly tell me how to grow and 
prune Penzance Sweet Briar Roses, Rosa 


Moyesi, and R. Zephirin Drouhin? 
7 FEN Feo. S 


[The Roses you name are all of strong, in-— 


deed vigorous, growth, and before planting 
takes place the ground should be trenched to 
a depth of 23 feet at least, and a quantity of 
old farmyard manure added to the soil as the 
work proceeds. This, however, should not 
be left in layers, but well mixed with the soil. 
Should the latter be of a heavy clayey charac- 
ter a little challx, lime, or brick-bats may, 
with advantage, be added to sweeten and 
aerate the soil. If your soil is on the light 
side the manure is all that you require. 
When I point out to you that a good plant of 
Penzance Briar, also Rosa Moyesi, may be 
12 feet high and the same in diameter you 
will understand what space is required for 
them. I have such plants under my care as 
I write. Pruning, as it is generally under- 
stood, should be left alone in the case of these 
free-growing Roses. All that is necessary is 
to carry out a little intelligent thinning of the 
old or declining branches, shortening back 
slightly in order to maintain a shapely speci- 
men those robust growths which tend to over- 
balance the shrub. The long arching 
growths should not on any account be cut 


away, as these produce a gorgeous display of 
blooms throughout their entire length. In 
the case of R. Zephirin Drouhin severe 
pruning is not recommended, just a little 
thinning of the old wood and spurring back 
of the side shoots to about six or seven buds, 
whether grown as a large bush, on a column, 
or on a fence.—E. M.] 


Manuring newly-planted Roses 


(Rose-trees).—Seeing you have trenched 
the ground, and if the same is in good heart, 
there is no need to apply any manure, which 
should be given-when the plants are growing 
freely and showing bloom in the coming 
summer. Then a mulch of rotten manure 
would do good, as the roots are not suffi- 
ciently vigorous at the present time to benefit 
from the manure. 


GREENHOUSE 
Aspidisteas failing 
(S.).—You tell us nothing as to the size of - 
the pots, or when the plants were repotted, 
both of which would have helped us consider- 
ably in suggesting a cause for the failure. 
You have either allowed the plants to get 
very dry at the roots, have overwatered them, 
or allowed the water to stand in the saucers 
in which the pots are. If you turn a plant 
out you will probably find that the drainage 
is choked and that the soil is sour. If so, 
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clear the drainage and leave the repotting till 
next April, unless you can give the plants 
some heat, in which case repotting may be 
done at once. 


Increasing Cannas 


(L. M.).—In February cut away the tops 
and divide into small portions, each one 
having a crown and, of course, some roots, 
A large clump of a Canna will break up into 
several small crowns, each of which will 
make a plant. After division place the 
divided portions in a box, With some soil be- 
tween them, and stand on a hotbed. Keep 
them on the dry side for a time and syringe 
daily with tepid water. When new growth 
appears pot off each divided portion into a 
5-inch pot, using two parts loam, one part 
old cow manure, and some sand, standing 
them in a‘close frame or on the hotbed. 
When the leaves are about as large as one’s 
hand remove to a cold house, and finally to a 
cold pit those you want to plant out at the 
end of May. When grown outdoors gener- 
ous treatment must be given, trenching the 
ground well and incorporating plenty of cow 
manure. 


FRUIT 
Loganberry damaged 


(Carlow, -Ireland).—From the description 
you give of the. damage done, we think it to 
be due to the Raspberry-stem bud caterpillar, 
as this injures and kills Raspberry canes in 
precisely the same manner. The female 
moth first lays its eggs in the open blossoms. 
The resulting maggots or larvae remain in 
the fruit until full grown, and then descend 


to the ground and pass the winter in a cocoon- 


from which caterpillars emerge in spring, 
ascend the canes, and attack the buds, which 
they so damage that the growth, when 
pushed out, ultimately dies. All such growths 
should be pulled off and burnt. Also be care- 
ful not only to cut out canes killed by the 
depredations of the caterpillars, but all old 
fruiting- canes after the crop has _ been 
gathered, and keep the plantation-in as clean 
a condition as possible, removing bits of 
sticks, stones, and anything likely to provide 
hibernating quarters for the full-fed larvee. 
During late winter you might try the effect of 
spraying the canes with a caustic alkali solu- 
tion at weaker strength than is used for fruit- 
trees. _ 


Walnut failing 

(Juglans).—From what-you say the cause 
of the Walnut failing is due to root disturb- 
ance, as you have evidently destroyed a great 
many of the roots and thus weakened the 
growth. We should advise you to go care- 
fully over the tree and remove all the dead 
wood. Then clear away all the inert soil 
down to the roots and fill in with some good 
loam to which have been added some rotten 
manure, and if your soil is clay a good 
sprinkling of lime. The soil is evidently quite 
exhausted and wants renewing. | Walnuts 
like a carbonaceous soil, a chalk base suiting 
them admirably. A dressing of kainit, pot- 
ash, and soot given in June and forked in 
should do great good. 
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Tomatoes failing 

(Constant Reader, Forres).—It is very diffi- 
cult to say what may be wrong with your 
Tomatoes, as you give us no clue as to how 
and where you are growing them. Judging 
from the leaves you send us, you are keeping 
them too close and warm, as they seem very 
much drawn. Tomato culture in the chill 
days requires great care. Watering must be 
very carefully done, and attention to airing 
so as to get the plants sturdy must be given. 
If you could send us further particulars we 
may be able to help you further. 


\ 
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-MISCELLANEOUS 
A plague of white fly 


(Elizabeth Northcott)—This is a trouble- 


some pest and is very difficult to get rid of. 
Vaporising frequently with XL All white-fly 
vapour is the only way to keep it down. 
This can be had from G. H. Richards, Ltd., 
Borough High Street, London, S.E. 


Manure tor lawn 


(W. Ray).—A dressing of soil made up of 
garden retuse, roadside trimmings, old pot- 
ting soil, leaf soil, soot, wood ashes, and 
rotted manure is a good mixture for’ poor 
lawns. Before using it run it through a sieve 
to remove all stones. Over the lawn strew 
this mixture, which should have been well 
mixed at the rate of 1-bushel per rod. Failing 
this apply basic slag at the rate of 5 lb. per 
rod: This is a slow- acting manure and is 
liable to- produce a lot of white clover. Give 
a dressing. of soot in February and one of 
sulphate of ammonia, 3 lbs, per rod,-in April 
or May: If you do-as above suggested the 
Grass should grow freely and a fine lawn re- 
sult, We remember the then superintendent 
of the Embankment Gardens dressing the 
Grass with old Mushroom-bed manure to the 
thickness of 2 inches or 3 inches. This was 
broken down during the winter and the im- 


provement in the Grass the following spring 


was wonderful. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Mother W.—(1) You give us no clue as to 
where you are growing the Scillas, but our 
experience is that they must be grown quite 
cold. (2) Seeds of the Antirrhinum are easily 
raised in a greenhouse. Of course, germina- 
tion is furthered if slight heat can be given. 

Withypool, West Somerset. —The Violet 
specialist in question is Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Corfe Mullen, Dorset. Your letter was un- 
signed. 

Carlow, Ireland.—The Primula leaves were 
in such a dry condition that it is hard to say 
definitely what is the cause of the trouble 
complained of. They should have been 
packed so that they reached us in a fresh 
condition. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Tunbridge Wells.—1, Aloe arborescens; 2, 
Aloe arborescens frutescens; 3, Semper- 
vivum Haworthii. 


NAME OF FRUIT 


G. F. K., Hants.—Apple Wellington, un- 
doubtedly the best cooker for your “purpose. 
Keeps till April. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


F. Street, Heathermead Nurseries, - West 
Chobham, Surrey.—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, trees and shrubs. 

Robert Veitch and Son, 54, High Street, 
Exeter.—List of garden seeds. 

Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh.—Cata- 
logue of plants for spring, 1926. 

W. Smith and” Son, Exchange Street, 


Aberdeen.—List. of vegetable and flower 
seeds. 

Carl Beck ant Co., Quedlinburg.—List 
of seeds. 

Barnham Nurseries, Ltd.—Select list of 


trees and shrubs. 

Toogood and Sons, Ltd., Southampton.— 
Guaranteed garden seeds. 

i]s cobies Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
Notts.—List of reliable seeds. 

Dickson and Robinson, Manchester.—List 
of seeds. 

John E. Knight and Son, Wolverhampton. 
—Guide to garden success. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—Sweet 
Peas, garden seeds, Gladioli, etc. 

‘Fidler and Sons, Reading.—List of seeds. 

Torrance and Hopkins, Meadow Nursery, 


? 


Leaflets; ‘‘ Interior and \Window Displ 


@ 


Busby, near Glasgow. < Sirreanthesnoes n 
Dahlias. 
Alexander and Brown, “Methven Ste 
Perth.—My Garden Book, 1926. 
Barr and Sons, King sae Covent Gi 
den.—Seed guide for 1926. ~ “<3 
The Leicester Lime Ca., Lid. Wells, | 
folk. 


Wisley trials 1925 


The following awards have been made 
Turnips by the Council of the Royal Horti ic 
tural Society after trial at Wisley : : 


HIGHLY COMMENDED. ~ ah 3 oa 


‘Harly Red Milan sent by Messrs. Kelway | 
Alike 45 I Psy Zee MOD DS 
Red Top Milan 9 43 ~~ Carter. 
Snowball .. : »  Wiboltt. 
” ” 
Model or Snow- RE: : 
ball... ase eae Spe 
Covent Garden : 
Snowball- ., Lee “ 
Alike< Snowball Im- Mins 
proved. ok iS 
Model :, =) ai 5 ra 
55. tds aves wy as 
Model White .. Eee 


Dobbie. — 
Barly Red Top ; 
( Globe 


Fs ry ; Cooper, 
jaeed Garden Globe. 4 R. Veitch. 
Alike ie Globe... «. Aer Callen, — 
a W. H. Simpsi 
[ra Globe. Se: ; a 
lected .. 9 


ati See Bees vm 


A 0 »y Carter. 
Chirk Castle, os 
Black Stone ,. y ‘3 
Chirk Castle a 
Black Stone . 3 yea 


COMMENDED. 
Extra Karly Milan sent by Messrs. R. Velten| 5 


Alike ‘ Barr 


Dicks‘ son 
Robinson, 


be me (pe Milan ,. ” H. Simpso 
(welte Milan 4 
Alike ae White Dutch . A 
White Flat Dutch oY 
Early White Globe 
Strap-leaved . . Ne 
Green Top Stone 9 
Alike ” ” ” 4 rh 
” ” a” »” 
Stone Green Top * 
Yellow . Maltese 
Improved .. 9 
Sunrise s prt. tie 
Golden Ball _. feet Oopers Tab er 
” ” a ” Kelway. - 
a " Siete ot hte Cullen. ; 
” ” “ie Sy Yow Daehnfeldt. 
” ” oe ” Le Ww. A. Sim: 
ss ” or ay >», Watkins & 
; son. S 
Alike +3 7 Ths a Dobbie. 
” ” ve Pat ” _ Wiboltt. 
Orange Jelly or 3 § 
Golden Ball ,. i ME WObDE a 


Orange Jelly se- 
lected. Witte eas 
Golden Ball Im- 
proved . 4. =m =) seme 
_ Golden Rose 


The Cabinet Maker.—Retail Booklets. aL 


by H. E. Coombes; The Inside of a Mattr 
The Chemical Age. —Chemical Eng 
ing Conference; Hydrogenation’ Proble 
Monthly Dyestuffs. Supplement; ‘‘ A Crit 
Review of the Dyestuffs Situation,” by 
Sutcliffe Smith (Chairman of the Colo 
Users’ Association); The Dyestuffs ‘‘ Whe 
Who ”’=(1) Colonel Sir Edward Brothertor 
The Electrician.‘ A New Method 
Directional Control,” by Paul D. Ty 
*“Notes. on Wireless. Matters,” by L. 
Turner ; The Physical Society Exhibition. 
The. Fruit Grower Science. and 
Countryside,” by Sir John Russell; ‘* Tar @ 
Winter Washes,’’ by E. M. Bear ; Evesh 
Asparagus Problems 
The Gas World.—Internal Chaoston of 
Pipes; Methods of Selling Gas; Efficiency y 
Gas Appliances. : 7 
The Hardware Trade Journal. —The Hai ar 
ware Trade Outlook in Ireland; Tools Usi 
by Metalworkers—Files; Facts "About Roo 
ing Materials; Opening of Enamelled Hi 
iowwets “ ba leg tek ate uv Inquiry. 
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Founded by W. 


35 Berberis dictyophylla 39 
Border, planting... ... 44 
42 CLEMATIS - COVER- 
ED PORCH, THE ... 39 
Clerodendron trichoto- 
MABE =P oie ee 
ERICA CARNEA.... ... 36 
ERICA LUSITANICA 36 


cee 4 


ick Arum) ... ...43 EUCALYPTUS. THE 
\istra starved ... 43 COSMOPOLITAN ... 33 
Be French we 41 Euonymus radicans 

;, sowing Broad, var. Kewensis ... 
DORA fam ses kde 144 41 Fern notes... 2. wa 44 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Flowers, sweet-scented HOLIDAY ON A SYS- 
annual i. we ee ee 35 TEM, Ase eur econ 

Frutt trees, pruning ... 42 Hyacinths, exhibition 43 

Garden at Friar Park, Hyacinths for Christ- 


SUNAIAL 2. ov sonny “00s 33 mas, prepared ... ... 33 
Gladiolt, scented... ... 35 Tsatis Glauca... ... singe 
Gooseberries for favour & Lapagerias in Corn- 
HEATHS, HARDY, OBIE. e Aa’ Gach ar oS 

PLANTING... ..._ ... 36 Lawyer Vine (Rubus 
Heaths, the Prickly australis). the... ... 39 
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/ on the exhibition table. 


essert 


A. knowledge 


ie characters and fruiting qualities of the 
rent kinds is essential to success, and 
aps a little guidance may be helpful to 


aiding planters. I 
.d to name the best 
in dessert varieties 
the garden, but one 
tates to attempt 
, as it is largely a 
stion of individual 
2 and opinion ; there 
_ however, many 
ts to consider apart 
m flavour and 
ity, and I believe a 
ction from the fol- 
ng varieties. would 
orally give — satis- 
ion. 

he old Deyonshire 
rrenden is still 
thy of a place in 
:ry garden. Its 
cipal qualification 
of course, its ex- 
‘me earliness, as 
‘yone appreciates a 
Apple during 
vust. The wonder- 
colour and pleasant 
our also recommend 
It does well in most 
5 and localities, and 
appiest on standards 
ialf-standards on the 
b stock, but gives 
qd results as a bush 
Paradise if pruned 
tly. 

eauty of Bath is 
other first early 
riety of excellent 
our and appearance. 


have 


often been 


Fruits very prettily striped and appreciated for early dessert 


It must, however, 


Zathered and eaten straight away, as it 
1 loses its quality. Trained trees on the 
adise stock produce particularly hand- 


ie fruits of this variety. 


or those who like a soft, mild Apple early 
the season, Lady Sudeley may be recom- 


ided. 


It is a beautiful Apple of brilliant 


uring, and if eaten at the right time— 
August or early September—is aromatic 


_fefreshing, but. it 
our, and becomes soft 


~ 


quickly loses its 
and mealy. This 


Apples for Beginners 


Although the usual planting season is well advanced, there is still plenty of time to plant Apple trees with every chance of 
success. Indeed, owing to the variable weather experienced so far, little, if anything, has been lost by delaying the operation 


ONSIDERING tke confusing number of 
varieties in existence, beginners must 
often find it extremely difficult to make a 
ible selection for the garden, particularly 
‘ey attempt to choose from the varieties 


variety bears on the tips of the shoots and 
does best as a half-standard or free-growing 
bush, where pruning is reduced to a mini- 
mum. To follow these I ‘recommend St. 
Everard, a lovely September Apple which, 
for quality and flavour, I place second only 
to Cox’s Orange Pippin. It is a compara- 
tively new variety, and good trees are not 
plentiful, but, if obtainable, it should find a 
place im every garden, except on heavy and 


Apple Beauty of Bath, in season in August 


wet clay soils. As an espalier or cordon it 
is excellent. 

Worcester Pearmain is not often favoured 
by connoisseurs, but it is none the less a grand 
early Apple, and is probably the most profit- 
able variety grown. Its good cropping quali- 
ties and wonderful colour and appearance 
usually outweigh its alleged shortcomings. 
The chief fault lies in the somewhat dry tex- 
ture of the flesh, as it lacks the juice and 
melting qualities of the choicer varieties, but 
if eaten when just ripe the flavour is rich and 


aromatic, and in some gardens I have known 
Worcester Pearmain to be an App'e of finest 
all-round quality. It is a reliable cropper, 
and although it does well under most condi- 
tions it does not like a too free use of the 
knife, and gives better results if allowed to 
grow more or less unchecked. 

James Grieve is an Apple which every 
amateur should plant. It is a handsome 
fruit, freely produced, and its rich, juicy tex- 
ture and superb flavour 
make it the Apple par 


excellence for early 
autumn. If I were re- 
stricted sto one early 


Apple it would be either 
James Grieve or St. 
Everard, I am not quite 
sure which. James 
Grieve gives excellent 
results as a trained tree 
on Paradise, and 
although, like most 


Apples, it prefers a 
warm, well-drained soil, 
it rarely fails to give 


satisfaction. It is not a 
keeper, and is best eaten 
as gathered, about the 
end of September. 

This brings us ,into 
October, when we have 
the choice of _ several 
good varieties. First on 
the list I place Ellison’s 
Orange, a variety of the 
finest quality from every 
point. of view. As a 
trained tree it gives ex- 
cellent results on most 


garden soils, and for 
superb flavour and 
general attractiveness 


must always rank with 
the first half-dozen. 

On a light soil which 
is well treated Gas- 
coigne’s Scarlet is well 
worth a trial. It is a beautiful Apple, unique 
in its cherry-red colour, and of a rich, sugary 
flavour, although rather on the large. side. 
In many districts it is regarded as a kitchen 
Apple as it cooks well, but in the opinion of 
many excellent judges it is one of the finest 
dessert varieties. 

For those who study appearance and like a 
pretty Apple for the sideboard Wealthy and 
Rival may be safely recommended. They are 


both handsome and beautifully marked, of 


excellent flavour and quality, and are at their 
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best during October. For espalier trees be- 
side a garden path there are few more suit- 
able varieties. Wealthy is of American 
origin and likes a rather sheltered situation. - 

For November and December the popular 
favourites are Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Blenheim Orange, which need no description 
here, but the amateur should know that both 
these Apples have their faults, and are not 
always profitable to grow. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is exacting in its requirements and is 
susceptible to nearly all the ills that Apple 
flesh is heir to. It likes a well-drained, warm 
soil on the light side, such as a rich alluvial 
deposit overlying gravel, and is rarely suc- 
cessful in districts where the soil is heavy, or 
cold and wet. Moreover, it requires careful 


pruning, and must not be cut back too 
severely. Blenheim Orange-is a fine Apple, 


but it is very slow to reach the bearing stage, 
and is often disappointing for this reason; it 
is quicker if grown as a bush on the Paradise 
stock. For late autumn and up till Christ- 
mas I would much rather advise the beginner 
to plant Allington Pippin. This is an excel- 
lent Apple from every point of view, perfect 
in form and appearance and of first-class 
flavour and quality. 

American Mother is another fine Apple for 

the early winter. Of beautiful shape and 
colour, its flavour and keeping qualities are 
all that may be desired, and it is an excellent 
grower and cropper. 
Among the Russets I would recommend 
Egremont Russet as the best of its class. 
The flavour is particularly good, and it crops 
well and keeps well. It is usually classed as 
a November Apple, but I find it still very 
good at Christmas. 

Of the late varieties, Fearn’s Pippin is a 
pretty fruit of fine quality and flavour. It 
makes an ideal tree for the small garden and 
keeps fresh and crisp until March. 

Another late Apple I never hesitate to re- 
commend is Bess Pool. It is not commonly 
grown, and its many good qualities are often 
overlooked. It is a handsome Apple, and 
from January to April it is of first-rate 
quality, being firm and crisp, and agreeably 
flavoured. It is also an excellent cooker and 
a good reliable cropper, particularly on 
permanent standard trees. It flowers very 
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late in the season, and thus escapes damage 


by late frost and cold winds, for which reason ~ 


it is most suitable for cold and exposed 
situations. ~~ / : 3 : 
Finally, as a late keeper I would choose 
Sturmer Pippin. _It is an Apple of first-rate 
flavour and quality, and will keep well into 
the following summer. It should be left as 
long as possible on the tree, as, indeed, 
should any variety which is intended ~ for 
keeping, for if gathered too early the fruits 
shrivel in storage. Sturmer Pippin does best 
in a warm, sunny situation. eee 


Correspondence 
Contritutions to these columns are inutited, but the Editor ee ; 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, See 


Grafted Lilacs 


N your-issue of January 2nd ‘“A Scottish 
Gardener ”’ refers to the reprehensible prac- 
tice of grafting Lilacs on Privet. I guite 
agree with his remarks. JI have found it 
impossible to obtain any of the newer varie- 
ties of Lilacs on their own roots in this coun- 
try. Even our leading nurserymen ean only 
supply the older varieties, and not always 
these, on their own roots. I believe that in 
most nurseries nowadays the common Lilac 
and not the Privet is used as a stock. This 
is, perhaps, a lesser evil, but why graft or 
bud at all when the Lilac can easily be pro- 
pagated by means of cuttings? A grafted 
bush means more work for the poor gardener. 
He must be constantly on the look-out for 
the ever-growing suckers, or in a few years’ 
time a common Lilac may be found blossom- 
ing where once a Miss Ellen Willmott or a 
Souvenir de Louis Spath had been planted. 
Possibly the real reason why_nurserymen per- 
sist in budding and grafting is because sale- 
able plants are obtained in rather less time 
by these means than would be the case with 
plants struck from cuttings. But to the lover 
of hardy shrubs it is a misfortune, and 
several amateurs of my acquaintance have 
been obliged to send their orders to France, 
where own-root Lilacs could be obtained. 
Lilacs are not the only plants that are 


James Grieve, an Apple which every amateur should plant 


_ the result that the good variety become 
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To sum up, if I wefe asked to recom 
to a beginner the six most suitable varieti 
would choose, for espaliers and other 
stricted trees, St. Everard or Beauty of B 
James Grieve, Ellison’s Orange, 
Allington Pippin, and “American Moth 
for standards or half-standards, Devons 
Quarrenden, Worcester Pearmain, Jar 
Grieve, Allington Pippin, Bess Pool, % 
Sturmer Pippin. ea 


Enfield, Middlesex. — 


grafted needlessly. I recently sent an o 
for some specimens of Populus lasiocar 
“and the reply came back, ‘‘ Grafted trees 
in stock.’’ Sey ea Dees 8 
Wells, Somersetc = ae mae ee 
Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRA] 
will peruse with pleasure the remarks of 
Scottish Gardener ’” (p. 2) and his strictu 
upon the prevalent practice of grafting Lila 
One can only express the heartiest appro 
of these, but the question remains: Wil] 
practice be stopped by any amount of writi 
on the subject? I fear not, but the res 
may be to induce purchasers of Lilacs to 
for plants on their own roots, and thi 
possibly have the effect of leading som 
pagators to direct more of their attentio 
this method of propagation. ~ For how 
years have you advocated growing Roses 
their own roots! About two years ago I f 
occasion to try to secure a number of Ro: 
on their own roots for a friend, and o 
quiry of a nursery where own-root Roses 


in time and R. ponticum is left. The fact 
that the commercial side of horticult 
seems to demand rapid propagation of f 
varieties and that the ‘ slow and 
systems have to give place to the rapid 
which are less satisfactory. = E 
Clerodendron trichotomum 
I agree with Sir Herbert Maxwell abou 


trichotomum (issue December 26th, 
having grown it both in Gloucestersh 
Monmouthshire. From the middle to thee 
of August the first buds opened, and to 
the middle of September I considered i 
at its best, and there were generally 
decent blooms at the end of October. 
plants were grown in an ordinary shru 
and faced due west. AS-regards:~ == 
C. Fratipum, I consider this species 
much more conspicuous for colour, but 
hardiness and compact growth I cannot 
that it exceeds C. trichotomum. It 
more spreading habit, but the leaves ar 
beautiful. dark green colour and the 
purple; the clusters of bloom, which a 
rich carmine, as Sir Herbert Maxwell s 
each measure from 4 inches fo 6 ij 
across. The smell of the leaves I have ne 
particularly relished when crushed, bu 
Sir Herbert Maxwell states, they res 
that of cold-roast.beefs = <-> 
C. Farcrst.—This is a beautifu 
shrub, but as it is not at its best — 


= L 
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middle of October it could not be recom- 
hded for northern gardens.. For southern 
| inland gardens | can recommend it as 
dy. It grows about 6 feet in height, 
sading in growth, leaves fairly large and 
a dark colour in early growth. The 
3ssoms, which are. white and very sweet- 
sling are followed by Wineberry-coloured 
ies. In the north it would be an interest- 
specimen to grow in pots for a cool green- 
ise Or conservatory. W. E. WricHt. 
‘tockton House Gardens, - 
Near Rugby. 


_ The cosmopolitan Eucalyptus 


HAT is the most cosmopolitan of 
| trees? Perhaps your readers may 
V like to discuss the question. I will 
‘tent myself with remarking that the 
adon Plane can be seen extensively 
inted as a street tree in a great many 
lely separated places about the globe, 
ile probably the Australian Gums have at 
st serious claims to be considered as front 
‘kers among arboreal invaders. Having 
stralian associations, an article on the 
ms appearing recently in your columns 
s, naturally, interesting to me. I think 
_ writer tended rather to magnify their 
diness in Great Britain. The Tasmanian 
cies are as hardy as any, but some 70 or 80 
‘rs ago an unusually severe and prolonged 
st totally killed entire areas of gigantic 
m-trees in the higher altitudes here and 
re in Tasmania, so although I won’t 
rue from that that the Gums cannot 
iperly be called hardy in Tasmania, I will 
ert that not any single species can 
urately be described as truly hardy here. 
's only a question of time before we get a 
urrence of the severe winters of the early 
eties that will kill them sure as eggs, and 
is there is hardly a Gum-tree in Great 
‘tain whose life I would care to ensure 
e ata very high premium. 
enclose a photograph of a fine Eucalyptus 
en in the delightful Island of Majorca. 
n’t ask me what species it is, because I 
vt know, and, in my view, mighty few 
»ple do accurately know one from another, 
ause they are much addicted to hybridising. 
used to amuse me, fo go out with men who 
sw the Gums as well as anybody, and to 
ice how often their diagnoses would dis- 
“ee. ARTHUR GARNETT. 


‘In response to many recent inquiries about 
jorca, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Island is particularly interesting to 
ver lovers. Apart from the Eucalyptus 
1 other subjects introduced to the Island, 
‘s the home of the beautiful deep rose-pink 
sonia Cambessedesii and the -fragrant 
jite-flowered Cyclamen balearicum, both of 
‘ich we have seen there in quantity along 
: hilly coast. Helleborus lividus and a 
ite-flowered Primula acaulis (rare in culti- 
sion) also abound on the Island, but they 
re some finding. Any time from February 
“May is of great interest to the plant lover. 
ter May the hills are too hot and dry for 
: most interesting flowers. Good hotel 
‘ommodation may be had at Palma, the 
vital of Majorca, and in the villages along 
: coast and among the hills. The best way 
reaching Majorca is via Paris, Montauban, 
rt Bou, and Barcelona. By leaving Vic- 
ja at 10 a.m. it is possible to be in 
reelona before 8 p.m. the next day, 
rence boat may be taken the same evening, 
one is fortunate, to Palma, arriving there 
dy the next morning. We hope to publish 
icles on plant hunting in Majorca in the 
ar future.—H. C.] 


-  Gooseberries for flavour 
With reference to your contributor’s note on 


Fooseberries for Flavour,’? on page 18, 


sre is, I think, one variety which should 
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A fine Eucalyptus in Majorca 


certainly be included in the first half-dozen ; 
that is Langley Gage. This Gooseberry is 
of a pale green colour of medium size, but. in 
flavour second to none. Lancer is another 
variety of excellent flavour, and is also one 
which all who appreciate a ripe Gooseberry 
should grow. L-Bz W. 


Isatis glauca ; 

This does not appear to be so well known 
or so often met with as it deserves. In a 
hardy plant catalogue before me it is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ One of the finest border. plants, 
producing clouds of yellow flowers -in July, 
good for cutting.’’ ‘‘ The English Flower 
Garden ’’ describes it as ‘‘A handsome 
perennial of 3 feet, with grey-green furrowed 
stems and long narrow leaves with white 
midrib. The tiny bright yellow flowers come 
during July in large feathery heads. The 
plant thrives in ordinary soil if given a moist 
and well-drained position.” 

Captain E. A, SAUNDERS. 
The Gardens, Carclew, Cornwall. 


Apple Allington Pippin 

I was pleased to see Mr. E. Burrell give 
such a good account of this Apple in the issue 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, January 2nd, 
page 3.. Having grown this Apple for 20 
years in all known forms I agree with all he 
says about it. It is one of the most pro- 
ductive Apples I know, and carries its fruit 
on well-shaped trees. The last season Alling- 
ton- was of an unusually large size and 
beautifully coloured. Several gardeners in 
South Wales had the same experience. The 
best way to obtain flavour in this Apple is 
not to gather it too early, as it is very liable 
to shrivel, and afterwards its flavour is gone. 
{t should certainly be included in every col- 
lection, large or small, of choice dessert sorts, 
and can always be relied on where Cox’s 
Orange will not succeed. It is one of the 
best for the table on Christmas Day. I can- 
not agree with all the remarks made by Mr. 
Burrell on Annie Elizabeth. True it is a 
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good keeper and an excellent cooker, but [ 
find it bears none too freely. 
W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Lapagerias in Cornwall 

While looking over some old issues of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the other day my 
attention was drawn to a note on page 751 
(December ist, 1923) which referred to 
another note on Lapagerias on pages 625-626 
(October 6th, 1923). 

The latter note deals with Lapagerias as 
indoor plants only, while Mr. Arnott calls 
attention to the fact that L. rosea ‘‘ can be 
successfully cultivated on a warm wall in the 
open.”? He writes from Scotland, so it may 
be of interest to record how these plants (L. 
rosea and its variety alba) are grown in the 
gardens here (Cornwall). We have several 
plants growing in the open and quite unpro- 
tected. They are on an east wall 12 feet in 
height, heavily shaded by tall Beeches ahd 
other- overhanging trees., The root-run is an 
ordinary flower border filled with Daffodils. 
Peat has been added to the soil round the 
roots of each Lapageria for a distance of, say, 
3-feet round and 1 foot deep, with a slight 
depression to hold the rainfall. The young 
shoots, which appear like young. Asparagus 
shoots, are protected from slugs by a layer of 
sifted coal-ashes renewed annually early in 
the year. New plants, still in their infancy 
and now about 2 feet high only, have recently 
been planted out on the same wall to fill up 
bare patches and eventually replace the older 
plants, which were perforce neglected during 
the Great War and have, consequently, got 
badly out of hand. These young plants were, 
I believe, grown from layers, but I am now 
experimenting with several cuttings talen last 
August. Visitors scoffed at my efforts and 
said this was impossible, but the cuttings 
seem to be growing. 

(Caprain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 

The Gardens, Carclew, 

Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Prepared Hyacinths for Christmas 

It would be rather interesting, through the 
courtesy of your paper, to have the ex- 
periences of your readers this season with re- 
gard to the results of their efforts to get the 
above in flower for Christmas. What 
prompts me to ask this question on this some- 
what hackneyed discussion of the past is the 
surprising results I have had with a bowl of 
prepared |’Innocence this season, 

The bulbs were potted on September 25th, 
which is not the earliest date these may be 
started, and the first spike opened-on Decem- 
ber 27th. I might add that special care was 
bestowed on this particular bowl, but yet 
grown under household conditions without 
the aid of bottom heat. A. COWEN. 

Lowdham. 


Sundial garden at Friar Park 

In regard to note on Sundials, on page 19, 
issue January 9th, I beg to say I saw “ the 
Sundial Garden ” at Friar Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, last July. I agree “ that many of 
the sundials were charming and others were 
quite grotesque.”” The present proprietor 
has continued to’ open these interesting 
grounds to the public on Wednesday after- 
noons during the summer, as was the custom 
of the late Sir Frank Crisp. E. D. 


A very late Apple 

I am sending you. herewith six Apples (one 
variety). I believe them to be a local seed- 
ling. The. two marked A were gathered in 
October last. The two marked B were also 
gathered in October last, but have been ex- 
posed to the severe frosts, up to 16 degs., 
which prevailed here. The two marked C 
were gathered in October, 1924, and are now 
15 months old. . These Apples have been kept 
in a cellar. I have eaten this Apple when 
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21 months old, and it cooked excellently. 

They are, of course, somewhat shrivelled at 

that age, though sound. I thought, perhaps, 

you would like to invite the experience of 

your readers as to the limit of keeping 

-Apples. Gro. R. Kerry. 
Hartest, Bury St. Edmunds. 


[Those marked A and B were quite green 
and sound. The specimens sent resemble 
Gloria Mundi, but it is a much later keeping 
sort than that. Those marked C, and said to 
be 15 months old, were yellow all over and 
quite firm. Such a late Apple is valuable at 
this season. It would be interesting to have 
the experience of growers as to the limit of 
keeping Apples.—ED. ] 


Villa D'Este, Tivoli: The Central Vista 
: 


The genus Limnanthes 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. R. J.,”’ in your 
issue of December 26th, page 787, falls into 
a curious error when he states that Lim- 
nanthes belongs to the Cress order. This 
genus has usually been classed in the 

_ Geranium order, to which is also assigned the 
Tropeolum, sometimes’ known as Indian 
Cress, but commonly known to gardeners as 
“Nasturtium.’’ The latter, however, is, of 
course, the generic name of the Water Cress, 
which belongs to the Cruciferz, an ~order 
which includes all the other Cresses, but 
which has no relation to the Geraniums. 

The true position of Limnanthes is not 
agreed, and it is by some placed in an order 
of its own. Jack; 


~ 
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A Holiday on - System 


Notes on a tour of old Italian gardens ee ua 


LTHOUGH we in England have a 
kind of contempt for the foreigner 


A 


away from the fact that most people who go 
abroad for a holiday are compelled to work 
on some sort of a system, even if it is nothing 
more than a fixed prearranged route, with 
certain definite stopping places. My acquaint- 
ances and friends tell me that I am not par- 
ticularly systematic; yet in a fair number of 
foreign tours I, have at least been systematic 


7 


to the extent of deciding beforehand the 
places I wished to visit, and tying myself to 
the programme by getting_all the travel 
tickets in advance. This is, of course, a very 
simple and unexacting form of system. If 
you decide, for example, to go to a few Con- 
tinental towns in the course of a fortnight or 
three weeks, the system, if you follow it, will 
do nothing more than bring you to the right 
place at the right moment. If your system 
stops there and only starts again on the date 
when you decide to leave that place and move 
on to the next, it may quite easily happen 
that you miss most of the things that you 
really hoped to see. And that means that, 
apart from the novelty of the experience of 
travelling in a foreign country—in itself the 


whom we encounter in London, “‘seeing . 
the sights” on a system, we cannot get — 


_ One of these, at Cicogna, near Porto Cer 


a 


‘haps I may be allowed to return to it. 


-quite frequently happened to me. ~ 


‘of excursions. The best of the Frascati 
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best sort of change—you have to some eX 
wasted part of the valuable time whi 
annual holiday offers. Certainly this 


This year I decided to work—or rathe: 
—on an improved plan. In collaboratio: 
the companion of my travels, I decided t 
we should go to Italy, and that. each p 
visited should contain something whict 
particularly wanted to see and_ would 
whatever else we might miss. We re 
these things-to-be-seen to a common dei 
nator (as the mathematicians say) by a~ 
chance. Ernest Benn, Ltd., happened t 
publishing a fine book on old Italian gard 
and there was the idea ready made, N 
could better answer our purpose. git 
have been pictures, sculpture, or architec 
of each or all of which almost any to 
Italy in reason would have afforded 
examples, but there seemed to be a no 
about gardens that the other things lack 
So the gardens had it. 3 <= 

Interesting old gardens, dating, ma 
them, from>the sixteenth century, are | 
found all over Italy, and it was clearly imp 
sible in the four or five weeks at our dispo 
to visit them all. Rome and Florence 
however, surrounded with them, and so t 
two places could be regarded as pi 
points. The presence of one very famous 
on Lake Maggiore indicated a line of 
to Rome; and the presence of another 
Venice indicated a line for the return jou 
through Florence. Our first Italian re 
place, then, was Strese, from which 
Bella and other gardens are easily acces 


on Lake Lugano, is particularly wor 
visit. From Strese we went to Milan 
thence to Pisa, as a centre for the Lucca 
trict, with Marlia at the top of the list. 
we went on to Rome, where Tivoli, with | 
magnificent garden of the Villa D” 
Frascati. with half a dozen, and Vi 
farther afield, with two, were the objec 


dens can be seen in one day if you are 
hurry. Anyhow, Mondragone, Aldobran 
and Torlonia, ‘* The Grand Old Man’ 
Italian gardens, should not be missed. — 
two Viterbo gardens are Lante at Bagr 
about a mile and a half away and Caprarc 
a Borghese Palace, at Capronica, which 
about ro miles in the opposite direction. 

We left Rome for Florence, but not b 
we had seen, in addition to gardens, a 
many of the monuments which all 
visitors to Rome ought to see. — 


At Florence I must confess that the sy 
began to break down. We saw two ver 
lightful gardens, including Gamberaia, 
of the most charming in Italy, but Flo 
itself, that friendly and pleasant town, 
us within its streets and palaces most o 
time. A night at Bologna broke the jo 
to Venice, and here, though a garden wa 
excuse for going there, we saw no gat 
at all.” Anyone who has been to Venice ' 
agree that there is no place more difficult 
leave, even for a short excursion to th 
or Murano. We ought to have gone t 
Villa Dona Dalle Rose, at Valzanzibio, 
Padua, but when you are at Venice vo 
that nothing can be more worth seeing 
Venice itself. At Verona, however, v 
we spent a couple of nights on the way h 
we saw one garden, Giusti, which was n 
eur list. That, in a way, restored 
balance. A pai < : S20 ae 

The subject of Italian gardens is too bi 
one to deal with in a single article, and 
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‘his much can be said. The attitude towards 
nem of the average person who has never 
en one is liable to pass through four 
ges. First there is a sense that there is 
mething romantic and fascinating about 
em, and this will remain and increase in 
tensity when you do see them. The second 
nd more sophisticated stage is that of doubt 
rising from the idea that owing to the hot 
imate of Italy they contain few flowers and 
6 green grass. This fact creates in the 
hinds of English garden lovers a prejudice 
(ace frequently militates against any desire 
visit them. The third-stage comes when 
| visit has been paid. The ingenuity of their 
‘esigners and the marvellous way in which, 
vith the help of architecture, water, and ever- 
ireen trees, they are made to seem to belong 
o their surroundings, triumph over number 
wo, and create a.reversion to number one. 
Number four is the analytical stage in which 
me tries to probe their secret and arrives at 
he conclusion. that many of them could be 
copied, whole or in part, in England, and 
ven improved in ~our more favourable 
limate. My companion and I came away 
with that impression, as the result of our sys- 
ematised but not really'very systematic tour. 
; Colt tL 


‘Scented Gladioli 


t 
} 

, Would some of your correspondents kindly 
sive the names and colours of scented 
Bladioli (in commerce at moderate prices), 
stating the most strongly and:sweetest first in 
yrder? I only commenced to grow Gladioli 
ast year, and am astonished at the result and 
‘ittle trouble required. Some were grown in 
ots, boxes, and the open garden. Out of 
‘wo dozen dug up a few weeks ago there 
were over 500 little corms (Sweet Pea size 
and larger) in addition to the two dozen new 
and larger corms first planted. No doubt the 
ittle corms, if they had been left, would 
fave taken plant food from the larger, and 
so ‘lifting ”’ gives a better chance for the 
large one next year. I shall watch how the 
ones left undug will respond. 


| Sussex Coast; Amateur D. R. H. 


‘ [Our correspondent asks for a list of 
scented varieties of Gladiolus at moderate 
prices. Shall I say he appears to have been 
born too soon? The Gladiolus is described 
Pe a recent correspondent as follows :— 
_ “ Hardy, beautiful, long-lasting when 
/ cut, minus the cloying odours of so many 
| -well-known flowers, it is an admirable 
_ decoration for the sick room. Ornamental 
and odourless, brilliant and sturdy, re- 
| quiring little attention, it is the one horti- 
' cultural display flower that can truly be 
| called ideal.’’ 


Yet your correspondent asks for scent. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Groff, the raiser of 
Peace and many other well-known varieties, 
‘wrote :— 

~_* One of the causes of the popularity of the 
Gladiolus as a decorative flower is the fact 
that it has no perfume, as there are few 
flowers used for this purpose that are not 
distasteful to some one—particularly in closed 
rooms—either from personal preference or 
painful association.”’ 3 

That our correspondent is not alone in his 
desire for scent in the Gladiolus is, neverthe- 
ess, evident, for Mr. Kunderd wrote in 
aes ~ “ aS 

-**T am-confident the long-wished-for sweet- 
scented varieties will be perfected in the 
hands of Lemoine, Burbank, or Van Fleet.” 
_ The last-named died a year or so ago with- 
out attaining his object. Lemoine’s cata- 
logue for 1925-26 is before me, but no men- 
tion is made of a scented variety. Of Mr. 
_Burbank’s success. or otherwise I cannot 
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speak, but it is evidently not yet, as the 
Bulletin of the Canadian Gladiolus Society, 
published November, 1923, contains in an 
article headed ‘‘ The future Gladiolus ’’ the 
following :— 3 
‘** And what shall we say of the possibility 
of one day having a Gladiolus as exquisitely 
scented as a Rose? This may be too much 
to hope for, but we live in hope of better 
things.” 
In this connection mention must be made of 
that keen grower, Mr. J. L. Gibson. He also 
is intent on imparting scent to the Gladiolus, 
if my memory does not serve me false. 

It may be that when the new catalogues 
arrive we may find that success in this direc- 
tion has been gained by one or more of the 
world-wide raisers of new varieties. 

The only scented variety listed in an 
English catalogue is G. tristis, which may 
be obtained from. Messrs. Barr and Sons at 
3s. per dozen. 

The writer grew a very pretty blue variety 
received from South Africa-under the name of 
Blue Bell, which flowered last year and had 
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NIGHT-SCENTED Stock (Matthiola bicornis). 
—This is not a particularly striking plant, 
but it is useful for variety. It has buff- 
coloured flowers,. and grows about 1 foot 
high. 

MARTYNIA FRAGRANS is a decidedly pretty 
annual when it is sown in pretty good soil. 
It will then grow to the height of 2 feet, and 
produce a good number of purple-coloured 
flowers; but the plants must not be allowed to 
stand too thickly on the ground. 

CanpyturT.—The sweet-scented. variety of 
Candytuft bearing white flowers is an easily- 
grown and most useful plant. This and the 
two last mentioned may be sown early in 
Avril where they are to flower. Sow the seeds 
fairly thick and attend to the thinning out as 
soon as the plants are 2 inches high. 


Scabiosa columbaria var, rosea 


This African Scabious flowered remarkably 
well with me last year. The plants were 
raised from seeds sown in gentle warmth in 
March. In order to make quite sure of it for 
next season I lifted and wintered a plant or 


( 


Cypress avenue leading to Florence from Poggio |mperiale, Arcetri 


<« 


a very heavy Freesia scent. There was only 
one bulb about the size of a large Pea. It 
threw one spike with four flowers, but. it 
failed to produce seed.—Smixax. ] 


Sweet-scented annual flowers 


There is not a long list of annuals that bear 
sweet-scented flowers; but such as there are 
are of very easy culture, and adapt them- 
selves to a variety of soils. 

MIGNONETTE will, of course, be included in 
everyone’s selection. The sooner it is sown 
after the middle of March the better. The 
early-raised plants always grow the strongest. 


As soon as the plants are large enough they - 


should be thinned out to 6 inches apart. 
Sweet SuLTan.—This is a showy annual 
flower -that is always very’ popular, «as, be- 
sides being attractive when growing, it is ex- 
ceedingly useful for cutting, especially the 
yellow variety, which is very striking. There 
are also white and purple varieties. The seed 
should be sown early in April where the plants 
are to flower. 
TeN-Week Stocks.—These are best raised 
~in a cold frame, and the plants put out at the 
end of May where they are to flower. 


/ 


two in’a cool greenhouse, as its hardiness has 
yet to be proved. A few cuttings will also be 
taken, for although these are scarcely so satis- 
factory as good strong seedlings they are very 


useful, and it is too, precious a plant to lose. 
M. G. M. 


Anchusas 

These made a brave show in many 
gardens last year and they are well worth ex- 
tended culture where ample space permits. 
To show the plants to the best advantage they 
require quite 4 feet between for the lateral 
shoots to extend fully. The Dropmore 
Variety, with its large Gentian-blue flowers, 
is very marked compared with A. italica. I 
recently saw two large plants laden with 
bloom so treated growing in a very clayey 
garden. These Anchusas belong to the 
Borage family, and we know how bees visit 
this plant, which should be in every garden. 
In the lovely garden at Cranmore. Place, 
Chislehurst, one corner of the pleasure 
grounds is set apart as a blue garden, and 
Anchusas figure prominently towards the 
centre. ‘The Anchusa is easily . increased 
either by seed or root cuttings. Jl, 
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Planting Hardy Heaths 


conjures up a picture of some far-off 

moor, or maybe a range of hills, glowing 
purple in the autumn sunlight. This may be 
beautiful ; indeed I know it to be so. But do 
not dwell_on memories; bring Ericas into the 
garden. Of Calluna vulgaris, the true 
Heather, Kew gives no fewer than 27 
varieties, including the type. Of other species 
and varieties 43 distinct kinds are mentioned. 

Heath gardens, properly planted, are 
things of beauty, but here lies my point: all 
gardens cannot, for various reasons, have 
their Heath garden. 

Bearing this in mind, there is no reason 
why some Ericas should not be planted. Even 
in the established garden room can be found 
for them. Were we restricted to one type or 
size plant it would perhaps be difficult, but as 
there are so many diverse forms, ranging in 
height from a few inches up to several feet, 
the task becomes much easier, and what is of 
great importance is the fact that there are 
varieties which will grow and flourish on limy 
soils, notably E. carnea. 

In lime-free soils the whole range may be 
used, and in many ways. Most gardens of 
any pretensions contain a shrubbery. In the 
front line of shrubs should be included plants 
of the beautiful E. codonodes, its soft, green, 
evergreen foliage being literally covered with 
sheets of pure white blossoms from midwinter 
till March. Further back among taller sub- 
jects places should be found for .E. arborea, 
the sweetly-scented flowers of which last 
from March until well into May, and are of a 
greyish-white colour. Here also should “be 
planted E. australis, another tall grower, 
often reaching 6 feet in height. It is at its 
best from seven to eight weeks during the 
spring, its flowers being a rich rosy-purple 
and decidedly fragrant. While speaking of 
fragrance mention must be made of the 
highly-perfumed E. Veitchiana, a hybrid be- 
tween E. codonodes and E. arborea. Its 
flowers are pure white and last several weeks 
in full beauty. The plant will reach quite 
5 feet in a good position. Another tall or tree 
Heath is E. mediterranea and its varieties, 
which will give pleasure to those who plant 
them, The type, which reaches ~5 feet in 
height, bears lovely pink blooms in spring. 
The white form will reach 3 feet or there- 
abouts, while the glaucous form will rarely 
reach 2 feet in height, but is hardier than the 
type. This also bears pink flowers in the 
spring months. 

All the above varieties are very suitable and 
desirable plants for the fronts of shrubberies, 
but they may also be used in beds as dot 
plants among the dwarf-growing — kinds, 
thereby breaking up: the flatness where a bed 
of one variety has been planted. 

In a good many gardens up and down the 
country there exists a dry bank, a rough 
slope, unsatisfactory Rose-beds, dry borders 
which never do any good; in fact a number 
of little bits of ground which can never be 
made what one would wish them to be. 
Having these little eyesores to contend with, 
how many planters turn to 'Ericas?. Not one 
in a dozen; but in many cases Ericas are 
what is needed. 

I will take the unsatisfactory Rose-beds. 
It is probable they are too shaded, too wet, 
or too much enclosed by nearby hedges, cicy 
in fact Roses will not do well in them. Why 
tolerate this? Trench the beds and add some 
very rotten manure. We will presume the 
beds are 8 feet in width and any length, that 
the ground is on the moist side and perhaps 
a little shaded. - Plant standard Azaleas (A. 


Te a large circle of people the word Erica 


mollis) in two rows, each row 18 inches from - 


ae sides of the bed, the plants being at least 
3 feet apart in the rows and about the same 
in height. Through the centre of the bed 


marked by a small stick. 


plant groups of Lilium ‘auratum in threes or 
fives, Speciosum in fives or sevens, with 
regale round the edge in groups 3 feet apart, 
and three bulbs in a group 1 foot from sides 
of bed—i.e., midway between the standard 
Azaleas but a little forward, every bulb being 
The Azaleas will 
make a good spring show of bloom and a fine 
autumn show-of brilliant foliage. The Lilies 
will give a good show in late summer. But 
we want more; we want some Ericas. Our 
bed as it is will be bare in winter, so plant 
Ericas, in this case Erica carnea. This gives 
us an evergreen groundwork, but best of all a 
brilliant bed of colour (rich rosy-red) right 
through the dark wintry months. Plant these 
all over the bed at 1 foot apart, and between 
each plant of Erica plant the lovely Muscari 
(Heavenly Blue) in threes 3 inches apart. 
This gives-us. a permanently planted bed, 
which will only need to be kept free from 
weeds and receive a top-dressing of a little 
decayed leaf-soil and manure every late 
autumn. Now comes the dry bank where 
nothing will grow. This bank is as dry as 
can be, the soil is light, runs down in dry 
dust in summer, etc., but here again Ericas 
will clothe it. J am presuming there is very 
little herbage of any description on the bank. 
First obtain some pieces of slate, half-round 
drain pipes, large tiles, or similar material. 
Take out the soil to the depth of-: foot or so 
and about the same in diameter. On_the 
lower side of the hole stand in a piece of slate 
or whatever you have been able to get hold 
of for the job, placing it in a vertical position. 
Place 6 inches or 8 inches in depth of good 
soil containing a little well-rotted manure or 
leaf-mould into the hole, which is now ready 
for. planting, which, by the way, should be 
carried out as soon as the bank becomes at 
all moist in autumn. Prepare sites as above 
all over the bank at 1 foot apart and plant 
with Erica cinerea. Between the Ericas may 
be planted Snowdrops, -Narcissi, ete., for 
spring flowers, followed by the beautiful 
Calochorti,, which grow nowhere as they do 
on sharply-drained banks in sandy soil. Here 
also, among the Erica roots, is the place for 
the gorgeous little Ixias and Sparaxis. 

During the first summer after planting it 
may be found necessary to water the Ericas, 
but it will be found that the pieces of slate, 
etc., set vertically as they are, will retain a 
good deal of moisture. This mode of plant- 
ing is applicable to any bank sloping at any 
angle which is not so steep as torequire a re- 
taining wall. In and on the fringe of wood- 
lands more Ericas may be grown. In open 
woodland the tree forms will all make grand 
specimens, and E. carnea and its varieties 
(and in darp spots E. ciliaris) will flourish 
in or out of shade. 

Calluna vulgaris offers no end of choice 
things, but-all flower in autumn, when they 
are liable to be overlooked by their many. and 
varied rivals. Here again all are evergreen, 
anda great point in their favour is, they will 
grow and flourish almost anywhere... A few 
of the best varieties of vulgaris are C. v. 


Alportii, 15 inches to.18 inches, a good crim- - 


son form; C. aurea, very dwarf, golden 
foliage; C. flore pleno, quite the best form, 
with beautifully double pink flowers, most 
effective in the mass; C. Hammondi, 2 feet, 
pure white; C. Searlii, a distinct foliaged 
variety 12 inches to 18 inches, pure white. 
Another good variety for ground work in 
beds is E. Watsoni, with large, rosy-crimson 
flowers in autumn. 

The resources of the Ericas and Daboecias 
are almost unlimited, and I feel confident 
there are many dull spots that can be made 
very bright indeed by a liberal planting of 
Ericas. olf) & OBE 

Totnes Road, Paignton, Devon. - 


“streams and ponds should find room alon 
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Erica histanice: 


This Heath is again one of the feature 
the garden, and as it is grown in fairly 
masses the effect is very fine. Bu: 
ranging in height from 3 feet to 9 fee 
more and of loose, elegant form are la 
with handsome -pink flowers, the first 
‘which made their appearance about 
second week in October. As a flow 
shrub it is easily the most striking and 
tractive of any at this season of the yea 
should also be borne in mind that it ret 
this beautiful state until the middle of 
The plumose branches bearing a profus 
flowers are often 2 feet in length and hi 
decorative both indoors and outside. Jud; 
this Heath from every point of view, su 
time and length of blooming, graceful f 
and colour, I do not think there is ano 
hardy species of equal value. "When es 
this Portuguese form, — especially 
Heath garden, it should not always be 
as a background to the more lowly-gro 
kinds, but be put out at 5 feet apart a 
groups to form an elevation to the lo\ 
growing masses, bringing such groups - 
forward, creating thereby a welcome ai 
graceful relief to what may otherwise | prove 
flat and monotonous picture. 


Erica carnea 


A correspondent in your issue of Jan 
2nd states that Erica carnea began to bloo 
the second week in October and is now ve 
charming on light sandy soil. 7 

Unless your correspondent has an ex 
ordinarily early-blooming form of whic 
have never heard I can hardly believe thi 
be the case. A few buds may begin to sho 
_colour as early as the beginning of Januar 
but E. carnea does not really begin to bl 
till the beginning of February, and continu 
if the weather is not too hot ane dry, u 
nearly the end of April. - 

Owing to the cold winter it appears to” 
unusually late this year, and it is not ev 
showing colour here in Gloucestershiré. — 
white form is often out by Christmas, 
this year it is only now beginning to bloo 
There is a fair amount of bloom on K. Dar 
ensis which is always the earliest Heath h 
and I consider this a more valuable p 
than E. carnea as it begins nearly a moni 
earlier and continues good for some. tir 
after E. carnea is over. Mark Fenwick. 

Abbotswood, Stow-on-the- Wold. 


The Prickly Heaths (Pernetty ‘ 
mucronata) ; 


Fruiting in the greatest profusion with 4 
this year are these attractive shrubs, the mo 
imposing display of fruits appearing up 
bushes growing in low, moist places. T! 
berries vary in colour from pure white 
pink, lilac, crimson, and purple. These 
in some instances almost as large as Cherr 
and so densely clustered along the growtl 
that all leafage is obscured. Another grou 
of these plants growing on higher and dri 
land is less satisfactory, and for the past 
years has produced few fruits, although 
shrubs are otherwise in excellent. condition 
Abundant sunshine with a cool moist botto 
and a lime-free soil is ideal for the shrub 
which do so much to brighten the gard 
during the winter and provide ample mater: 
for cutting and filling vases indoors. As t 
plants sucker freely there is little difficult 
increasing th. stock. Edgings formed arow 
plantations of taller-growing evergreens— 
which do not overhang them—are always 
feature of interest, and much to be preferr 
to many things, such as ‘clipped Box, Ivy, at 
Yew, so freely used. Those possess 


their banks for a few BiOAPe: of Prick 
Heaths, LE: a 


7. The January-flowering Erica lusitanica ‘codonodes), growth like 
feathery Tamarisk with terminating spikes of white Heather, faintly 
‘tinted pink, A good subject for naturalising, and said to be 
_ rabbit-proof. 

2. A Sussex Heath garden in sandy loam, 
_ vagans are seen encroaching over the pathway. 


_. 3, Erica arborea (the Tree Heath). 
grow over 30 feet high ! 


Large masses of Erica 


In favourable localities. it will 
It is usually seen as a shrub of bushy habit. 


HEATHS THAT SHOULD 


eeu 


rhaecs 


BE IN EVERY GARDEN 


4. Erica carnea produces masses of bright pink flowers from February 
till April, maki g a splendid carpet to the tureground of a rock garden. 

5. Enrica alpina, from the mountains of Spain and very hardy, isa 
medium-sized evergreen shrub, suitable for planting on a Jawn; 
flowers white. 

6. Erica. darleyensis (syn. E. mediterranea hybrida), now in full 
bloom, is the finest of the winter Heaths, growing about 1 foot high, 


making neat tufts of growth and bearing masses of pink flowers from 
November till April. 
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Some Winter- flowering Shrubs 


HE number wf shrubs which flower in~ 
the open without protection during the 


winter is limited, consequently “those 
which do bloom are very welcome. 
THe WINTER SWEET  (CHIMONANTHUS 


FRAGRANS).—This is not planted enough in 
gardens, considering that it blooms in the 
depth of winter, and was introduced from 
China so long ago as 1776. No doubt one 
reason of its scarcity in gardens may be attri- 
buted to the fact that it is somewhat difficult 
t propagate, a fact that induced the late Dr. 
Lindley to offer a guinea to anybody who 


should be attended to in March. The object 


is to encourage as much young gtowth as. 


possible, as this is the wood upon which the 
flowers are carried. As the Chimonanthus is 


rather difficult to increase by cuttings, layer- — 


ing is usually resorted to. It. is also in- 
creased by seeds, which should be sown in 
rather light soil and placed in a warm green- 
house temperature to germinate. When the 
young plants are large enough they should 
be hardened off, and later on planted out in 
the open ground. There is a variety named 
grandiflorus which has larger flowers than 


The male catkins of Garrya elliptica 


could produce plants from cuttings. It is 
quite hardy and flourishes in the open border, 
but it will well repay the extra labour if 
planted against a wall, as its flowers are not 
so likely to get cut by sharp frosts. It is a 
fairly free-growing shrub, and forms a bush 
from 7 feet to 10. feet high, and when the 
leafless twigs are clothed with the delightfully 
scented flowers, the fragrance of which can 
be perceived for several yards around, it is of 
extreme interest. Its cup-shaped flowers, 
which are borne singly and in pairs, measure 
an inch in diameter, are of a peculiar shade 
of greenish-yellow, the interior being suffused 
and streaked with purple. It grows best in 
a warm, moderately moist soil, and should 
never be planted in dry, sandy soils. Pruning 


those of the species, but the fragrance is not 
so sweet. 

WINTER-FLOWERING | JASMINE (JASMINUM 
NUDIFLORUM). — The winter - flowering 
Jasmine is one of the most accommodating 
shrubs. It is a native of Northern China, 
and the first specimen cultivated in this coun- 
try was sent to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, by that well- 
known traveller, Mr. R. Fortune, in 1844. 
It is a free grower, and well adapted for train- 
ing against walls, trellises, arbours, etc. The 
small golden-yellow blossoms are borne-with 
great freedom on the leafless branches, and 
remain in perfection for several weeks. To 
be seen to advantage the long, slender 
growths ssiots be allowed to hang ingsely, 


-man cutting away the very shoots that wot 


. of beautiful flowers. 


- Africa, and is hardy. i in this country, but n 


only the main branches being eocutad: to 
wall, etc. It is not at all fastidious as nm 
gards soil, but prefers a sunny position. 
mistake frequently made, especially 
amateurs, is pruning at the wrong seaso 
the year. Only a few weeks ago I saw 


in a short time have been bearing a we 
When pruning is n 
sary the proper time to do it is afteng 
flowering period—say in early spring. 

gives the plant the full growing season 
make new. wood, which will, if pre 
ripened, bear flowers the following wi 
Propagation is easily effected by means 6 
cuttings, which should be taken off j 
August, inserted in light soil, and plunged 
a warm case for a few weeks, When r 
they should be,stood in cold frames for 
winter, and in spring may be planted ou 
a mixture of loam and leaf-mould. It is 
increased by layering. 


Loyicera STANDISHI.—With very few 
ceptions the Honeysuckles are sum 
flowering shrubs, but the one now 1 
notice blooms in the early part of the 
and is well worth a place-in- every garden. 
is not a showy shrub, but its flowers 
deliciously fragrant. Although per 
hardy, its small, creamy-white flowers 
usually borne in pairs on the leafless t 
and produced with greater freedom if 
plant is against a wall and in a sunny § 
where the wood will get thoroughly ripe 
besides, its sweet-scented flowers are 1 
conspicuous than when grown in the o 
It-is not at all particular as regards 
Very little pruning will suffice; only the 
worn-out wood and weak growths in 
centre of the plant should be removed. 
easily propagated by cuttings of half-ripe 
wood, which should be made: about 3 inch 
or 4 inches long, and placed in a close case 
a temperature of about 60 degs. Lonice 
fragrantissima is often confounded with t 
It is, nevertheless, very distinct in the absen 
of bristles on the young shoots, flower-stal 
and corolla. The leaf, too, is shorter. Bo 
L. Standishi and L. fragrantissima 
distinct in their early — Hower\ng from all t 
other Honeysuckles. 


Laurustinus (Vinurnum_ Tinus). — TI 
one of the few evergreen shrubs whos 
flowers appear in winter, is a compact, fr 
growing, and free-flowering — shrub, It. 
indigenous to South Europe and. No 


get cut back in very severe winters. It 
not at all difficult to suit either in regard 
soil or situation. It can be (and often’ 
grown in pots and tubs for conservato 
decoration during the early months of th 
year, and when treated thus the flowers 

pure white, whereas in the open ground th 
are suffused with pink. If cuttings of th 
half-ripened wood are taken off in Aug 
and dibbled into a bed of light soil. 
covered by-a handlight they will quickly 
roots, and™in the following spring will ” 
nice little stuff for planting | ut in nurse 
rows. 


Wircu Haver (Bisceae: ARBOREA) 
Amongst winter-flowering trees this Japane 
introduction is beyond doubt one of the fine 
A specimen to feet high in full, bloom, wi 
the sun shining upon it, is a pleasing. pictur 
It may in some localities be seen in flower 
December, but more often in January a 
February—a time when few other things a 
in bloom, consequently its value is much 
hanced. The curious flowers, which a 
borne on the leafless branches, are compost 
of four long narrow-twisted petals of ac 
canary-yellow colour, while the sepals 
deep red and very conspicuous. It delig 
in a sunny position and soil composed _ 
eee loam and leaf-mould. This specicay 1 
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creased by grafting, which operation is best 
srformed in the early part of March, just 
fore growth commences, The North 
merican Witch Hazel (H. virginiana) is the 
ock upon which it is worked, A warm, 
ose case is necessary, and a slight syringing 
erhead occasionally will help the young 
sions to break into growth. When a union 
, completed they may be stood in a more 
iry position, and gradually hardened off tor 
janting out. The best of the Witch Hazels 
, H. mollis (illustrated and described, issue 
bapary jand, page 6), first discovered and 
mand afte by Maries about 1879, “It was 


yund afterwards by Henry and Wilson. It 
5 strange that it remained in the late Coombe 
Vood Nursery for 20 years, being regarded 
aerely as a superior form of H. virginiana. 


| Dapunes.—A list of winter-flowering 
hrubs would be incomplete that did not in- 
jude one or more of the deciduous Daphnes. 
“he Mezereon section is of erect bushy habit, 
asily managed, free blooming and tragrant, 
md the flowers are produced in January and 
february. D. Mezereum, the common kind, 
5 a native of the woods of Northern Europe, 
ind is desirable to plant in masses in the 
ront of taller-growing shrubs. Its small red 
lowers are borne in clusters and almost hide 
he deep green branches. D. M. alba flowers 
. week or so later than the species, and is a 
jery good companion for planting with it, as 
he flowering season is thus prolonged. D. 
wl. grandiflora has large flowers of a soft 
sink colour, and is, perhaps, the freest of 
them all, as it commences to flower in the 
tutumn and continues more or less until 
Boa Daphnes should be planted in a 
moist, loamy soil, and well exposed to the 
un. When replanting is necessary it should 
ye done immediately the leaves have fallen, 
as root-action commences much earlier than 
's the case with other shrubs. The stock is 
easily increased by seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as ripe in light soil, and placed 
n a temperature of about 60 degs. If the 
seeds are sown in the open ground they often 
‘ake two years to germinate. 


' GaRRYA ELLIPTICA.—This is a Californian 
shrub, and is very beautiful when covered 
with its pale green catkins, which may be 
cut for vases. It suffers in very sharp win- 
ters, but, as a rule, is safe in most parts of 
the British Isles. ° 


3 Berberis dictyophylla 


_ This is one of the most distinct Barberries 
we have and is unusually pretty at the present 
time by reason of its charming leaves and 
berries. The former are of a delightful red- 
purple, and being silvery on the underside 
produce-a charming effect which is rare even 
in this large genus. The egg-shaped berries 
are rather large, red, and coated with a 
whitish bloom, another attractive feature of 
this fine Barberry. Its large yellow blossoms, 
rather, sparingly produced, appear in May, 
| nd these too are of considerable beauty and 
most desirable for cutting. It is easily raised 
from seed ripened in this country, but when 
this is done the whitest seedlings only should 
be grown, as these are the best. I mention 
this as a precaution after having seen many 
plants of so-called B. dictyophylla which bear 
a poor resemblance to the original plant as 
first sent out, one of which I happen to 
Possess. G. M.S. 


Euonymus radicans var. Kewensis 


_ This is quite distinct from any other of its 
genus known to me, and whether used as an 
edging to borders raised slightly above the 
ground level or to clothe a low, flattish 
boulder in the rock garden, it is most in- 
teresting. An instance occurs with me where 
it had been used to fall over a York stone 
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edging, and this terminating at the foot of a 
large Cedar gave this curious little plant an 
opportunity of climbing up the trunk, a pur- 
pose for which I had scarcely considered it 
suitable. It.was introduced from Japan by 
Professor Sargent and sent by him to Kew 
in 1893. Generally the plant rises no more 
than a couple of inches above the ground, its 
leaves being scarcely a } inch across, of a dull 
green, with veins of a paler shade, the whole 
plant densely covered with tiny warts. It 
grows rather slowly at first, but quite freely 
once it becomes well established, and is easily 
increased by offshoots which root freely 


where they come into contact with the soil. 
M. S. 
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the summer with masses of brightly-coloured 
Phloxes or later on with great clumps of 
equally healthy and luxurious Chrysanthe- 
mums, for the owners of the cottage love their 
flowers and take interest in their garden. It 
is a small garden of rich and luscious colour 
by the wayside, that few in passing can fail 
to stop and admire, and with the simple 
plants employed produces an effect which is 
within the reach of all. 


The Strawberry Trees (Arbutus) 


These bloomed very freely with me last 
year, and although many of the. flowers 
were damaged by frosts during the second 


The Clematis-covered porch 


The Clematis-covered Porch 


T is strange how few realise what, with a 
Ji care and the expenditure of a few 

pence in suitable plants or seeds, may be 
done to hide and beautify many a modern 
addition or ugly corner or structure! Healthy 
plants once planted only require a little care 
and training to produce a- wealth of blossom 
and transform the stiff and hideous into a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. What 
can be more beautiful than this Clematis- 
covered porch of the old ‘‘ Woodhouse Post 
Office,’”?. with its, masses of rich purple 
flowers, more and more profuse as the plant 
gains strength and the years roll on. Situated 
as it is on the high road between Woodhouse 
Eaves and Quorn, in Leicestershire, no one 
can help noting it, one of the brightest spots 
in the countryside, the garden either ablaze in 


week in November they are again very lovely. 
The large bushes, laden with bloom and 
orange-red fruits at the same time, are beauti- 
ful. This is especially the case in A. Unedo 
var. rubra (or A. Croomei as it is sometimes 
called), which produces pretty pink flowers in 
abundance. E. MARKHAM, 


The Lawyer Vine (Rubus australis) 


This is a very pretty Rubus which requires 
a high and well-drained position on the rock 
garden, as coming from New Zealand it is 
much less hardy than R. tricolor. It is some- 
times used to furnish sunny walls, but, in my 
opinion, is seen to the best advantage when 
forming a tangled mass in the rock garden. 
It is without true leaves and very prickly, 
but there is a singular elegance about its 
twining light brown growths which rarely 
fail to attract attention. G. M.S. 
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Southern and Midland 


The weather 


Owing to the severe weather during the 
last two months much work has been delayed. 
These arrears should now be taken in hand 
and completed during the next two or three 
weelkxs, 


Pruning fruit trees 


This should now be completed as soon as 
possible, the prunings gathered up and the 
borders forked over after the manure has been 
given. It is well to remember that lime must 
be given occasionally to the stone fruits, and 
this may be applied now at the rate of 1 lb. to 
each bush or wall tree. It should not be dug 
in deeply, but just pricked in with the fork 
over the surface roots. 


Hollyhocks as annuals 


In some gardens it is impossible to succeed 
with these owing to the disease. Seed sown 
now in gentle heat, and the resultant plants 
pricked off, and grown on in small pots and 
planted out in April, will bloom in autumn. 


Pelargoniums for the flower garden 


Where the cuttings were struck in boxes 
during autumn it is a good plan to pot these 
up singly into 60-size pots. An ordinary pot- 
ting compost is suitable, and this should be 
made firm. The plants should be grown on 
as near the glass as possible, and as growth 
advances the points should be pinched to 
cause them to break and thus form the 
foundation of bushy plants. 


Arum Lilies 

These are now making headway, and when 
once the pots are full of roots the plants must 
never be allowed to become dry, as they are 
practically aquatic and cannot be over- 
watered. Soot-water and. liquid manure 
given twice a week in weak doses are very 
beneficial when the spathes begin to appear, 
It is important to keep the plants free from 
aphis by constant fumigation when neces- 
sary. Where growing in warm houses <a 
slight spraying each day with tepid water has 
a good effect. These require a light and airy 
position to keep the plants sturdy, as no good 
results are obtained from weak and spindly 
growth. 


Cleansing room plants 

Large Palms and others that are grown in 
corridors and rooms are always liable to be- 
come coated with dust, which is detrimental 
to their welfare. An opportunity should be 
taken at this season to give them a thorough 
cleansing. Lukewarm water, to which 1 oz. 
of soft soap and a wineglassful of paraffin 
have been added to each gallon are excellent 
for the purpose. Each leaf should be 
sponged carefully and any scale or other in- 
sects removed. The pots should also be 
scrubbed, and a little of the old soil removed, 
replacing with fresh compost. 


Lawns 

Nothing is more important to a well-kept 
garden than good and weedless lawns. At 
the present date, when open weather exists, 
an opportunity occurs to put these in order. 
All Plantains, Daisies, and other coarse weeds 
should be removed by hand. Any hollows or 
mounds should be corrected by lifting the 
turf. Moss should be raked out and the 
whole given a top-dressing of good soil that 
contains a fair -proportion -of well-rotted 
manure. A dressing 1 inch deep all over is 
none too much to apply, and this should be 
well worked in by frequent sweeping. 


Violets in frames 
At this season of the year it is difficult to 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK | 


produce these flowers in quantity, but with 
care and attention the plants can be kept ina 
healthy condition, when they will throw their 
flower-buds freely again as the days get 
longer and the weather warmer.. Only on 
occasions of continuous frosts should the 
frames be kept closed during the day. Ample 
air is necessary for these hardy plants. All 
decaying leaves and weeds should be removed 
and the surface of the beds pricked over with 
a handfork or pointed stick. Soot should be 
sprinkled around the sides of the frames and 
amongst the plants to keep slugs and snails 
from destroying the buds and leaves. When 
growth commences again weak doses of soot- 
water given each week will benefit the plants 
considerably. W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Flowers for Easter 

Easter falls at an early date this year, and 
those who have to supply flowers for that 
festival must consider ways and means. 
Arum Lilies are always in request, and a 
good batch of these can easily be forwarded, 
but, in the meantime, they ought to be kept 
fairly cool. Plenty of moisture is essential, 
and. when the spathe can be felt, by: lightly 
pressing the sheath, liquid-manure can be 
freely given. Occasional doses of soot-water 
act as a tonic and give colour alike to foliage 
and flower. The Eucharis Lily, too, is use- 
ful for Easter work, and well-rested plants 
should now be placed in heat. If the pots 
can be plunged, or given a little bottom heat 
in any way, so much the better, but plunging 
is not absolutely essential. Lily of the 
Valley, of course, can be forwarded at any 
time, and there will be no difficulty in pro- 
viding plenty of white Narcissi. 


Figs under glass 

Where Figs are grown under cool condi- 
tions, and where only one crop of fruit is 
expected each year, the trees ought now to be 
loosened from the wires and well cleansed. 
Brown scale is apt to be troublesome, but 
tepid water, to which has been added alittle 
Gishurst Compound, and a stiff brush will 
soon clear off this pest of the Fig grower. 
In retraining let the growths be very thinly 
disposed, cutting out unprofitable wood with 
a relentless hand. When Figs are grown 
under forcing conditions the house can be 
set to work at any time now, The tempera- 
ture must be not only high, but regularly 
high. Fluctuations are fatal. Plenty of 
atmospheric moisture is indispensable, and 
copious supplies of stimulants are necessary ; 
in fact, the treatment of the Fig under 
forcing conditions is almost exactly the 


opposite of the treatment under cool condi- 


tions. For a cool house Brown Turkey ‘is 
undoubtedly the best; for forcing, Marseilles, 
Barnisotte gris, Brunswick, and Black 
Bourjasotte are reliable either in pots or 
when planted out. 


Pruning 

Any arrears of pruning ought to be made 
good without delay. There is a practice of 
saving the prunings of Apple-trees and Pear- 
trees for use as stakes for small pot plants, 
but in these days of pests and blight the 
practice ought to be discouraged. All 
prunings, of whatever kind, should be 
burned. 3 


> 


Peaches on south walls 

_ The Peach-trees on south walls are, ‘by 
general consent, left until all other fruit-trees 
have received their annual attention. Now 
the Peaches and Nectarines (where the latter 


- of Chrysanthemums over winter, but as so 


-half-filled. 
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succeed) on walls must be taken in hap 
The entire tree ought to be unfastened, an 
if necessary, washed. When retraining, it 
permissible to dispose the shoots m« 
thickly than is done in the case of trees u 
glass, yet overcrowding should be avoi 
When the training is completed let the bo: 

be lightly—very lightly—torked up. Opinio 
differ as to the advisability of mulching) 
this time. Personally, I believe in doing 
and at least 4 inches of old, well-ro 
manure not only keeps the roots moist. 
spring, but encourages them to spread ne 
the surface. 3 - 


Orchard house ; | 


This house usually accommodates a bat 


P: 


| 


as these lose their effect they should be clear 
out and the house made ready for its rightf 
occupants. Trees in pots which have be 
plunged out of doors can be lifted, the pa 
thoroughly scrubbed and put in their place 
Allow them to settle down under the ne 
conditions for a couple of weeks, when t) 
needful pruning and training can safely | 
done. It is, I think, inadvisable to plun; 
fruit-trees in pots in the orchard-house. it 
needful encouragement can be given by to 
dressings, or by stimulants, and the necessa 
quantity of water which individuals requi 
can be better gauged when the pots are vis 
ble. Plums, Nectarines, and Peaches are tl 
most satisfactory fruits for pots, but Pea 
follow them very closely. 1n my experien 
Apricots are the least satisfactory, whi 
Cherries, owing to their liability to attael 
of black aphis, ought not to be permitted 
the orchard-house, | ; 


Szakale, Rhubarb, Bek. 


Batches of these, commensurate with poss 
ble requirements, should go in in order | 
maintain an unbroken supply. ‘Roots | 
Mint and of Tarragon, where these-are like 
to be needed in a short time, may be potte 
or boxed. They soon provide plenty of us 
ful material with but little trouble. 3 


Tomatoes Seas Pe | 

Plants which have been wintered in 4-inc 
or 5-inch pots can now be moved on into tl 
pots or boxes in which they are to frui 
Whether grown in pots or in boxes, the se 
ought not to be of too rich a description, ar 
the receptacles ought not to be more tha 
Over-rich soil results in gro} 
growth, and this is against free fruiting. — 
is a simple matter to give nourishment t 
top-dressings, or by stimulants, after tt 
first truss has set its fruits. If white-fly t 
present every endeavour should be made | 
keep it, at least, in check. -It appears tot 
impossible to get rid of this pest entirely. 
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Kitchen garden eat a 

Look over Potatoes and roots in store, n 
moving decayed specimens, A batch of Pez 
for transplanting to a south border at a lat 
date may go in. It is preferable to allo’ 
these to come away without heat. In lik 
manner a couple of boxes may be sown wit 
Broad Beans, than which no plant lends itse 
more readily to transplanting. Another k 
of Potatoes ought to be got into 10-inch pot, 
These will turn in usefully about Easter—c 
earlier, according to the temperature allowe 
There is certain to be arrears in the way ¢ 
digging and trenching to be made good, an 
this work should claim precedence when tk 
soil is in a fitting condition. A pinch of see 
of a good, quick-hearting Lettuce will giy 
useful seedlings for transplanting in a sho} 
time and which will do well ina newh 
started. vinery. p W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. a 
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Rhubarb 
\ OW is the time to cover up roots in per- 


manent quarters. I am in favour of this 
« ¥ mode of culture, as the produce is of 
etter flavour than that from lifted roots 
yreed in a warm house, Any material at 
and will suffice for covering the roots, but, 
f course, Rhubarb pots are best if expense is 
ot studied. Needing large quantities, I re- 
ort to various means, such as empty casks, 
vhich I like better than pots, as they are more 
oomy. Being much deeper a finer growth is 
acured, and if the heating material at the 
tart is at all warm the casks allow the steam 
 €scape more readily. Old cement casks 
inswer well, and in cases where hard forcing 
3 not intended only a light covering is given 
y hasten growth. Strong stakes placed 
‘ound the roots and brought to a point will 
‘uffice. In covering, it is advisable to use 
naterials that retain warmth and in  suffi- 
‘ient quantities. Roots not intended for 
ercing early are none the worse for a cover- 
ng>of light litter. These will give earlier 
‘rowths than those fully exposed. Roots 
ifted and placed indoors should not suffer 
rom want of moisture, and, if possible, 
should be damped over frequently with tepid 
water if the house is at all dry. Eck. 


Making hotbeds 


| The making of hotbeds for forcing early 


vegetables will now be general in gardens 
where a good supply of Potatoes, Peas, 
Sarrots, and Radishes is expected, as a long, 
steady warmth is what isneeded. The beds 
should, where practicable, be made entirely 
yf leaves, but where these are scarce, or where 
sufficient fermenting material for securing a 
height of 4 feet or 5 feet at the back is not to 
aand, a percentage of stable litter must be 
used, and if a little extra is used at the sides 
it assists in keeping the linings together. In 
any ease, see that the bed has a good slope to 
the south in order that the soil in the frames 
may reap the full benefit of what sun there is 
at this somewhat dull period. As more 
failures occur through overheating than from 
any other cause, the bottom-heat must be 
allowed to subside sufficiently before either 
planting Potatoes or sowing Carrots or Peas 
takes place. The soil may be thrown into 
the franies as soon as these are placed on the 
beds, and this should have had the benefit of 
dry quarters so as not to be in a wet, clammy 
condition, as-when this is the case the roots 
never take readily to it. It is always a good 
plan, both for the sake of neatness and 
cleanliness, to lay a good thickness of clean 
stable litter on the linings of the bed. Of 
course, where heated pits are used for early 
vegetables much time, labour, and anxiety 
are saved, although extra care is necessary in 
order to prevent the soil in close proximity to 
the hot-water pipes becoming unduly dry. In 
preparing Potato sets for the frames it is best 
‘to subject them to a moderate heat only, as 
when sprouted too hurriedly growth is weak, 
and the effect is seen in the small inferior 
crop. For the first early planting in January 
I like to place the sets in boxes, arranging 
them in an upright position close together 
about the middle of November, standing them 
tolerably close to the glass in a sunny green- 
house or early Peach-house where the night 
‘temperature does not exceed 45 degs., or at 
ithe most 48 degs. Here growth will be slow, 
but it will be stout and about 4 inch in length 
when planting time in January arrives. I 
have discontinued placing leaf-mould or soil 
‘in the bottoms of the boxes, as, although this 
when kept in a moist condition induced the 
formation of young rootlets, many of these 
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were broken off in removing the sets from the 
box, or so mutilated as to be of little or no 
service. If second early forcing tubers are 
placed in the above quarters about the middle 
of the present month they will be nicely 


sprouted by the second week in February, 


which is a very good date for planting the 
second batch. For frames it is inadvisable 
to allow all. the sprouts which form to remain. 
I usually reduce them to two or three to each 
tuber. Hh: 


French Beans 


Many do not start forcing French Beans 
untilthe New Year is in, and it is a good plan 
not to do so when means for their production 
are on a limited scale, as the crop yielded in 
mid-winter is poor in comparison to what can 
be obtained after the days lengthen and 
brighter weather conditions obtain. Pots 
answer as well.as anything in which to grow 
them—although I have secured excellent re- 
sults by making up a bed similar to that re- 
quired for Potatoes in a heated pit—as, being 
portable, they can be moved from one house 
to another when the space they occupy is re- 
quired for something else. _ These may be 
6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, which will 
accommodate four plants in the first and five 
in the second instance. The pots must be 
well drained and two-thirds filled with a mix- 
ture of loam and spent Mushroom dung or 
leaf-mould, with just a dash of bone-meal 
added. A good plan is to stand the pots on 
boards laid on the hot-water pipes, where a 
nice brisk temperature is maintained. When 
the soil is warmed through sow eight or 10 
seeds in each pot and reduce the plants when 
up to the number specified above. The re- 
maining space in the pots should then be filled 
with the same kind of compost in a warm 
condition and place supports for the plants at 
the same time round the edge of and in the 
centre of the pots, pieces of old Birch brooms 
answering better than anything else for the 
purpose. A moist-growing temperature of 
65 degs. by day is requisite, and, except when 
in flower, the plants need to be syringed 
twice daily. as the foliage is quickly preyed 
upon by red-spider. For the same reason 
watering has to be carefully and frequently 
attended to, as they are thirsty subjects when 
in bearing. Cer. 


Early Potatoes 


I do not advise extra early culture in low- 
lying gardens, or where the soil is cold and 
retentive, and even in gardens favourably 
situated special preparation of the soil is 
necessary. The border should be dug as 
early in the year as possible, and a liberal 
quantity of opening material, such as spent 
Mushroom manure, leaf-mould, wood-ashes, 
and burnt garden refuse worked in. This is 
of the utmost importance, as thereby a speedy 
and free root-action is secured. The border 
should also be well elevated, and if ridged up 
to the action of frost and wind for a few 
weeks so much the better. This exposure 
ensures the crumbling of hard lumps, de- 
stroys insects, and sweetens and improves 
the soil generally. I consider fresh or wet 
farmyard manure about the worst thing that 
can be dug into early Potato borders, as it 
keeps the roots cold and retards growth. A 
south sheltered aspect is essential, as cold, 
cutting winds sometimes do more harm to 
the tender growths than a few degrees of 
frost. It is important that the seed tubers 
be properly prepared. I am aware that some 
consider sprouting unnecessary, but my ex- 
_perience is, that tubers furnished with short 
sturdy growths, when planted, produce 
earlier, if not heavier, crops than unsprouted 
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tubers. I am, however, opposed to placing 
the seed in warm vineries or Peach-houses to 
sprout, except when intended for frame or 
pot culture, as it weakens it, and the growth 
is so tender that it invariably receives a check 
when the tubers are planted in the open 
border, 

The seed of early varieties requires careful 
treatment from the time it is sorted from the 
eatable tubers in summer. I do not advise 
spreading the seed out on the ground to be- 
come greened, and, as some suppose, well 
ripened, as it induces too early sprouting, and 
if the earliest sprouts are removed, secondary 
ones are never so strong. The seed should 
be spread out thinly in cool, shady quarters, 
or it may be placed in boxes, arranging the 
tubers close together on their ends. The 
extra early short-topped varieties of recent 
introduction require no forcing to form 
sprouts sufficiently long for early planting. 
Even when the produce is wanted at the 
earliest possible date it is not advisable to 
adhere to any particular date for planting. 
This should be determined by the general 
condition of the weather and ground. I 
strongly advocate planting in shallow drills, 


_ and drawing slight mounds over them, as the 


extra early sorts do not root deeply, and the 
crop is always lifted before the weather be- 
comes very hot. Deep planting retards early 
crops. A little loamy and leafy soil scattered 
over the seed tubers will assist root-action. 
I consider three growths to each tuber suffi- 
cient, as these will produce as much foliage 
as can be well exposed to sun and air. 
Various methods of protection will suggest 
themselves to the cultivator. I find troughs 
formed of 12-inch deal boards nailed together 
as good and cheap as anything. These are 
placed over the rows at night and between 
them during the day. If given a coat.of tar 
occasionally they will last many years. They 
should be stored in a dry shed in summer. 
Some use flower-pots, and others erect a 
rough framework with cross rails over the 
border, cheap stout canvas, oiled to preserve 
it from the weather, forming the covering. 
Unless the weather is exceptionally mild, 
covering should never be neglected, as at this 
period the sharpest frosts often come on in 
the early morning. Early Potatoes should 
be earthed up but very little. Gi-P% 


Sowing Broad Beans indoors 


The earliest gatherings are always the most 
highly appreciated of any crop, and it is none 
the less true of Broad Beans. To gain only 
a few days growers resort to pots and boxes 
for sowing, giving them protection in cool 
structures or unheated pits, so that their pro- 
gress may be steady and prepared for outdoor 
planting. From boxes I have found but little 
gain over the earliest outdoor-sown, and thus 
have given up the attempt. ‘Planted from 
pots they do not receive the check from root 
disturbance, and with favourable weather 
their growth, on being planted on a sheltered 
site, proceeds. without interruption. The dis- 
turbance of the roots when planted from 
boxes is such that the growth is arrested for 
several days, and when this is resumed it pro- 
ceeds at a rapid pace—that is, in good soil ; 
thus early bearing, which is the primary ob- 
ject, is hindered rather than accelerated. In 
poor ground this trouble may not arise, but 
the latter condition is not favourable to the 
extent and quality of a Bean crop, whether 
early or late. To those who may be anxious 
to forward their early Bean crop by means of 
indoor sowing I would advise pots, or if 
boxes, the seeds should be very thinly sown, 
so as to reduce as much as possible the con- 
sequent root disturbance. Wess 
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Pruning fruit trees 


ROVIDED. fruit trees are grown in 
Preis well-drained soil of good depth, 

results will depend largely on judicious 
pruning. Given such a_ soil, careful 
pruning along well-informed lines will 
result in large healthy trees bearing good 
annual crops of fine quality fruit. Most 
fruit-growers buy two, three, or four 
year old trees with which to make a 
new plantation or to fill up gaps in an exist- 
ing orchard. The pruning of the very young 
trees will have been, in the ordinary way, in 
the competent hands of a nurseryman. 
Newly-planted trees must be cut back during 
the first year in their permanent positions. 

Winter pruning includes the cutting of all 
large branches, and for this reason plays an 
important part in the renovation of neglected 
orchards when the necessity arises for clear- 
ing out awkward and crowded branches of 
many seasons’ growth, It is sometimes sup- 
posed that mature standard trees require no 
regular pruning other than that necessary for 
the removal of dead and diseased wood. This 
belief is responsible for the unprofitableness 
of many orchards. It is well founded only 
so far as it is true that this-type of tree does 
not need such regular pruning as bush trees. 
It is the complete negleet of the operation 
which is the cause of loss. 

SuN AND aIR.—Trees which have ceased to 
grow for a series of years may derive benefit 
from top pruning, but more usually the most 
effective and lasting remedy lies in the enrich- 
ment of the soil by the application of suitable 
fertilisers. Pruning carried out by the ex- 
perienced grower can have as its object either 
the assistance of fruit production, where too 
much of the tree’s energy is being absorbed 
in the making of wood, or the promotion of 
wood growth when a tree is spending itself in 
over-cropping. Whenever pruning is done, 
its effect on the general shape of the tree 
should be borne in mind in order to preserve, 
as far as possible, the shape so desirable for 
the access of sun and air to all the branches. 
The open centre, in addition to assisting the 
ripening of the fruit on the lower branches, 
is conducive to more effective spraying. The 
penetration of sun and air to a maximum 
number of branches is a most important mat- 
ter, and it is helped by a continual thinning 
out of the upper branches. The more drastic 
pruning permitted when the tree is dormant 
may include the cutting of the main trunk, 
where it has, in a standard apple tree, grown 
more than 5 feet above its lowest branches. 
In a carefully-built tree the five or six main 
branches are of equal size and well placed 
out round the main trunk. They are so 
trained as to secure, when the tree reaches 
maturity, the widest possible spread. 

The removal of dead and diseased wood is 
necessary in mature orchards in most years, 
Such branches should be sawn off in the 
angle made with the main branch. This cut, 
after being trimmed with a knife, must be 
painted over with Stockholm tar or white 
lead paint. Special mention may be made 
of the disposal of wood attacked by silver leaf 
disease. The law requires such wood to be 
removed and burnt before July 15th in each 
year. .The wise grower will not wait until 
this date is near, but will deal with affected 
trees as soon as the disease.is detected.— 
Daily. Telegraph. : 


Peaches and Nectarines 


In the earliest house such sorts as Stirling 
Castile and Hale’s Early will have’ so. far 
swollen their buds as to show the pink tint 
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of the petals, and therefore the syringe must 
only be used lightly on the forenoon of sunny 
days. 
grown, their blossoms will by this time be 


fully expanded, and the trees themselves, as 


well as the surrounding borders and walls, 
must be kept dry. At closing time, however, 
on fine afternoons, a slight sprinkling of the 
floors will prevent the fertilising organs of 
the blooms from a premature collapse. <A 
rabbit’s tail and camel’s-hair brush are useful 
aids in securing a fair set on these capricious 
sorts. Presuming -the house to have been 
fumigated before the bloonis commenced to 
open, green-fly should not be troublesome till 
the fruit is set. The neglect of this operation 
produces no end of trouble in early Peach 
houses, as during the blooming period no- 
thing can be done to stay the inroads of this 
insidious insect. From now onwards till the 
fruit is set, a night temperature of 50 degs., 
rising by day to 55 degs. and to 65 degs. by 
sun heat, will be the most suitable, and when 
frost is absent a chink of air may always be 
left on at the top of the house. 


Early vinery 


Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling 
which were started in November will now be 
moving into growth, and should be treated to 
a slight increase of both day and night: tem- 
peratures; 55 degs. at night and from 60 
degs. to 62 degs.through the day will be suit- 
able. With solar heat the thermometer may 
be allowed, to touch 7o degs. before air is 
given, and if cold winds: prevail rather allow 
the house to run upea little beyond the fixed 
standard than open the ventilators. In ex- 
posed situations perforated zinc sheets should 
be fixed over the ventilators; these will re- 
duce the current and save the tender buds 
from injury. The border may now have 
another moderate watering; this will suffice 
till the flowering period. As soon as the 
growths are 4 inch long syringing must be 
discontinued, and all moisture supplied by 
damping the walls and surrounding surfaces. 
Of course, where there isa Muscat of Alex- 
andria or a Madresfield Court Vine in the 
house these must be still syringed regularly 
until they burst their buds. 


Mealy bug in the vinery 


Of all the pests iin our gardens this is the 
miost troublesome, not ionly fbecause of the 
immense amount of harm jit causes, but also 
because of ithe difficulty in keeping iit wiithin 
bounds. It is almost an impossibility to 
really -eradicate this filthy insect when once 
it has gained a footing in a vinery. 

As the present is the time for destroying as 
many of the pests as can be reached, a few 
details of how best to combait an attack may, 
I hope, be of some little use to the novice. 

Begin by pruning ‘the Vines in the usual 
way, burning every morsel as soon as possi- 
ble afterwards. Next, untie the rods and 
loop them in such a way as is most con- 
venient for reaching them. Each rod is then 
gone over carefully and every morsel of loose 
bark rubbed off, special care being given to 
the spurs. An old blunt knife may be used 
to augment the rubbing wiith ithe hands, but 
the inner bark must niot be damaged. Im- 
mediately ithe bark-sremoving is finished 
sweep up every loose particle lying abiout the 
house and burn at once. Very often old 
Vines have a number of ioracks in the spurs, 
so all these should be gone over and pressed 
full of Gishurst Compound. Next, a strong 
solution of ithis same insecticide should be 
prepared and the rods painted with this. ~ It 
is often jadvised to keep ‘insecticides .away 
from. the eyes of Vines, but I have never 


known this preparation do harm to dormant. ping the pots with the knuckles; if the so 


buds. The next “business is to thoroughly 
sorub with warrn water and soap every inch 
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of wood, iron, and glass in ithe thouse a 
then limewash all brickwork, mixing w 
the wash some flowers of sulphur and wo 
ing well into every crack and corner. It 
even worth while to paint brickwork w. 
paraffin oil previous to applying the whit 
wash. Again sweep out every corner of 1 
house and burn the sweepings, and as 
further precaution remove a couple of in 
of the surface of the border and replace 
fresh, rich turfy soil. Tihe Vines shou 
finally, have another couple of coats of : 
Gishurst Compound, and then one can f 
fainly secure until growth starts again, wh 
a close wattch must be kept and any of 
pest that may put in an appearance tou 
with a feather or camel-hair brush dipp 
methylated spiit. : oe 
To those who have thad mo experience 0 
this. filthy pest all the above may appear 
be unnecessarily troublesome, ‘but no itrouble 
is really too great if one can keep it fairly in 
hand. — ’ =a 
Should greenhouse plants be cultivated 
the vinery, as not infrequently happens, th 
too, must be drastically treaited so as ito 
stroy any of the bugs that may be present 
them. of SD C. BLAIR. | 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


‘ 
Apple Allen’s Everlasting 


This variety should be included in the lis 
of the best keeping dessert Apples. The 
colour is reddish, flesh crisp, with a distinet 
sugary flavour. It does well asa cordon of 
bush. The trees bear freely, but the fruit is 
on the small side, therefore thinning is al 
advantage so as to get larger fruits. I re 
member a gardener who used to store th 
fruits in boxes of dry sand. I find that by 
not harvesting till they are quite ready— 
which was the second week in. November la 
year—this Apple keeps well into June. 

Dorset. : als 


i 


ROOM AND WINDOW 
Treatment of room plants — 


PTAHE fact that light is needed by plants is 
shown when a plant is left in one posi- 
tion for a considerable length ofstime ; 

a result the plant becomes one-sided, a 

growth is towards the light; but by turning 

the plant frequently, so that all parts of thi 

plant receive an equal amount of light, it m 

be kept symmetrical. In general, southern 

western, or eastern light is best suited to th 
flowering plants; northern light, in particu 
lar, to the Ferns and fine-foliaged plants. 
Watering is one of the most important fac 
tors in growing plants; it determines largel 
success or failure with house plants. Failure 
from this viewpoint may result from -ove 
watering or under-watering; it is easier to 

drown a plant than to kill it by drought. 1 

too much water is given the soil become 

water-logged, sour, and the plant sickens; i 

too little water is supplied the plant wilt 

leaves burn (if in strong sunlight), or leay 
turn yellow and fall from the plant. Thus 
will be seen that there is a happy medium 

In general we can say that the soil should b 

thoroughly moist. Naturally there are ex 

ceptions to this rule, such as the Cacti and 
desert plants, which require very little water 

and other plants, such as the Cyperi or U 

brella plants, which like abundance of water 

~ Water should be given whenever the pla 
is in need of it. There-are two simple tests 

(1) Rub some of the soil between the fingers 

if it pulverises without caking it needs water 

if it cakes it requires no water. (2) Rap- 


is dry the pot will give off a hollow, ringing 
sound ; if wet, it will give off a dull sou 
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|hard-and-fast rule can be given, but water 
often as the plant needs it. 
Vhen watéring a plant water it thoroughly. 
/not give it a little now, a little to-morrow, 
water it well to-day and not again until it 
ds it, which may be two or three days 
ing the winter. During the summer it 
ald be within a shorter time. Give water 
il it runs through the drainage hole in 
“bottom of the pot. Leave 2 inch to 1 inch 
ce between surface of soil and top of pot 
lor potting. If this is filled when water- 
it will usually be sufficient to “moisten 
soil thoroughly. Use tin or zinc trays in 
dows, or saucers under individual pots, 
_ do not let the pots stand in water (except 
“he case of Calla, Cyperus, or Astilbe). If 
are placed in jardiniéres, remove surplus 
ter from the latter. If the plants get very 
' let the pots stand in water for five 
utes, or until the soil is thoroughly 
ked. 
't is not necessary that plants should be 
‘en water of just the same temperature as 
.t of the room in which they are growing. 
may be beneficial but it is not necessary. 
is method is practised more with conserva- 
'y plants than with house plants. Do not 
> hot water on plants. However, warm 
ter may be used to hasten growth, 
vecially with the Calla. 
syringing is’a fine practice when it can be 
lowed; it keeps the foliage clean, the 
jmata or breathing pores open, and helps 
‘keep insect pests in check. Use a fine 
‘ay and a powerful spray. Do not syringe 
nts which have leaves densely covered with 
rs; for example, the Gloxinia. If syring- 
« cannot be practised, then washing the 
nts is the next best thing. 
“very plant has a definite range of tempera- 
re in which it makes its best growth. Most 
mts suitable for house culture may be 
own in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
_degs. during the day, with a-drop of 
degs. to 15 degs. during the night. Plants 
lich require a temperature higher than 
_degs. are hardly considered advisable for 
owing in the home. Plants grown at such 
temperature require a moister atmosphere 
a ean be provided under living-room: con- 
ions. ; 
Under-ordinary living-room conditions the 
nosphere is too dry to suit a large number 
plants. If many plants are being grown 
one room, as in a bay-window or house- 
iservatory, the humidity is increased by 
2 moisture given off from the soil. But 
rere this is not the case, where there are 
ly a few plants in the room, water should 
evaporated in the room in one way or 
other—from dishes on the radiator, by 
raying the plants, or keeping Sphagnum 
oss thoroughly wet on the surface of the 
il. Hot air heaters usually have some 
2ans for evaporating water into the heated 
*, SO as to give an atmosphere that is not 
solutely dry. 


spidistra starved 
(G,).—It would be well to supply the roots 
the plant in question with fresh soil, as 
ey are now evidently in exhausted material. 
yout the middle of next month would be a 
od time to do so, if a comfortably warm 
id rather close greenhouse is available to 
ace it in afterwards. Turn the plant out of 
i; pot and remove as much as possible of 
e old soil from amongst the roots, and 
pot it into a good compost of turfy loam, 
at, and sand, using a clean and well- 
ained pot ofa sufficiently large size. Fre- 
‘ently syringe the foliage after it has been 
potted, and encourage it to grow freely, 
adually inuring it again to a full exposure 
“the air. When the new soil is well filled 
ith roots a little weak liquid-manure water 
casionally wiJl be of great benefit to it. 
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: Exhibition 


HE points to be observed when growing 

for exhibition are the selection of the best 

bulbs, those that are of full size and well 
ripened, and the use of a compost that is rich 
and open. Early in the autumn the varieties 
should be selected and’ purchased and the 
potting completed by the end of October. 
When growing for exhibition only bulbs of 
the highest quality are suitable, and it is as 
well to bear in mind that they deteriorate if 
kept out of the soil for any length of time 
after the period named. When selecting the 
bulbs solidity is of far greater importance 
than size—that is to say, a bulb of medium 
size, but heavy, will produce a much finer 
spike than will a bulb that is larger but 
lighter in proportion to its diameter. 


Before potting takes place see that all pots 
are quite clean, for the exhibitor who pots up 
his bulbs in dirty pots is not likely to gain 
much success at the show. Drainage must 
also be perfect. Place a layer about 1 inch 
thick of broken crocks-in each pot and cover 
with a layer of moss or material of a similar 
nature. The best compost I find is three parts 
good sound loam, one part well-decayed cow 
manure, and one part coarse silver sand. If 
cow manure is not obtainable the next best 
is that from a well-decayed hot-bed. Care 
should be taken to see that the compost is 
in only a moderately moist state. Fot the 
bulbs rather firmly and just deep enough for 
the apex of the bulb to be seen above the 
soil, the surface of which should be about 
1 inch below the top of the pot. Fill the pots 
loosely with the compost and press the bulb 
down into it, filling up with more soil if 
necessary. If properly done the bulbs will be 
firmly fixed, and there will be no risk of their 
being lifted when making their roots. After 
potting see they are all correctly labelled, and 
stand them out of doors in a sheltered posi- 
tion on a bed of ashes and cover all with 
Cocoanut fibre refuse to the depth of 
to inches. The object of this is to produce 
roots- in advance of the foliage and flower- 
spikes. Let them remain in the plunging- 
bed for about six weeks, when they will be 
well rooted. They may then be removed to 
a pit or house where there is only just 
warmth enough to keep them safe from frost. 
For the first week they should not be exposed 
to too strong a light, so it is as well to spread 
over them a few sheets of paper. After this 
place them as near the glass as possible and 
let them enjoy a free circulation of air, which 
is so necessary to induce a strong and sturdy 
growth. This is of great importance, as the 
exhibitor will find when his plants are judged, 
for several points will be lost if the leaves 
and flower-spikes are at all drawn. © The 
date of the show will in a great measure de- 
termine as to the time the bulbs are to re- 
main in the cool house. Hard forcing must 
be avoided, for it will in some degree weaken 
the flower-svikes and leaves. If wanted in 
flower some time in advance of the time they 
bloom naturally, give them gentle heat from 
an_early stage, but no strong heat at any 
time. To bring them along steadily a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. should be maintained, 
and if this is bringing them on too fast lower 
the temperature or remove them to another 
structure. At all times keep them well up to 
the glass with a free circulation of air about 
them. When well advanced a little shading 
will be necessary during bright sunshine, re- 
moving it directly it is not required. 

A good supply of water is necessary from 
the time the bulbs commence to grow, and 
when the flower-spikes are 3 inches or 
4 inches high liquid manure twice a week will 
be of great benefit. I have always found the 
drainings of the manure-heap well diluted 
with water the best, and as a change about 
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Hyacinths 


2 ozs. of Ichthemic guano dissolved in three 
gallons of water. 

I strongly advise the exhibitor to have 
double the number of sorts required, as it is 
impossible to have all in the right condition 
by a given date. It will also be advisable to 
have a proportion of the different shades of 
each ‘colour in every collection. The follow- 
ing will be found good varieties for the pur- 
pose.—La Grandesse (white); Queen of the 
Whites, Lady Derby (salmon-rose), Queen of 
the Pinks (bright pink), Gertrude (rosy-pink), 
General de Wet (grand exhibition pink), 
Cardinal Wiseman (carmine-rose), General 
Pelissier (deep crimson), Marconi (bright red), 
Garibaldi (brilliant carmine-scarlet), Mauve 
Queen (dark mauve), Distinction (maroon), 
Laura (light rosy-violet), Lord Balfour 
(purple-violet), Queen of the-Violets (a grand 
violet), Grand Lilas (fine blue), Captain Boy- 
ton (lilac-blue), La Peyrouse (porcelain blue), 
Menelik (deep black-blue), Duke of West- 
minster (a grand blue), and King of the 
Blues. F.H: 


Arum sanctum (the Black Arum) 


This variety needs different treatment from 
that-given the white Arum, or Lily of the 
Nile. The latter is, really, a semi-aquatic 
and need not, necessarily, be entirely dried 
off after flowering. Arum sanctum, how- 
ever, requires a season of absolute rest. 
During ‘the period of resting, the plants must 
be deprived of water entirely and placed in 
such a position that they receive full exposure 
to the sun. During late August the plants 
should be shaken out of their pots and re- 
potted in a good, sound loam ‘without any 
addition whatever. Little water is needed 
until the foliage begins to push, but then and 
throughout the growing period plenty of 
moisture is indispensable. Flowers may be 
expected in the early part of the year when 
the plants are grown in the ordinary cool 
greenhouse. A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


A home-made propagator 


Every heated greenhouse should be fitted 
with a propagator, and if the staging is made 
in sections, as is usual, one of these can be 
removed and the addition, in two sections, 
built in. The lower division of the propa- 
gator will be no more than a plain, stout box 
enclosing a portion of tthe hot-water pipes, 
and it can be fixed permanently or made re- 
movable at will. It is intended as a recep- 
tacle for Cocoanut-fibre refuse. The upper 
division must be a glass-covered case a little 
higher at the back than the front, with a 
hinged lid. It will take the place of staging 
when the propagator is required for use, and 
will give way to staging at all other times. 
It will be made, of course, to fit the section 
surrounding the pipes. East ANGLIAN. 


The propagating-house 

All plants from which cuttings are required 
should be warmed up by placing them in a 
temperature of 60 degs. at night, as soft cut- 
tings .strike with the greatest certainty. 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Coleuses, etc., from 
which stock is required, if placed in heat 
now, will throw out young shoots that will 
be ready for taking off the plants in February. 
Pelargoniums of all kinds should have a little 
more warmth now to produce cuttings from 
the old plants lifted in the autumn, 


Growing the African Lily (Agapanthus) 

(L. W.).—The best time to repot Aga- 
panthus umbellatus is in the spring just be- 
fore the plants start into growth, a suitable 
compost being loam, peat, and leaf-soil, with 
a good dash of sand and rotten manure. 
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Fern Notes 


Old plants versus young ones 


HEN one compares the small or 

decorative stamp of plants as grown by 

the trade with those of a similar 
character to be usually seen in private estab- 
lishments, there is a great disparity in the 
two as it relates to the freshness of the 
own, speaking in a general way. — This 
ailing, methinks, results from two distinct 
causes. One of these may very fairly be 
designated the ‘‘ avoidable,’’ whilst the other, 
in contradistinction, can be suitably termed 
the ‘‘ unavoidable.”’ -I will deal with the 
avoidable first. Cada in private places 
often retain their plants too long. I mean by 
this that, instead of casting aside a plant 
when it has either become exhausted or is too 
large for its purpose, it is retained, to mani- 
fest disadvantage. If the plant ‘from any 
cause has lost vigour, and is so weakened as 
to need considerable nursing to bring it round, 
then I say it is better not to waste time over 
it, but to look to younger stock to supply its 
place. Instead of doing this, however, the 
old plant is, even if ever so shabby, still kept 
on with hopes of complete recovery in due 
time. The room nowadays in nearly all cases 
is far too valuable to countenance this mode 
of procedure. Shabby or half-starved plants 
are no ornament, whilst they occupy space 
and time also. Thus, for instance, to grow 
on a young stock of the decorative species 
of the Pterises, the Davallias, andthe 
Aspleniums is much better than retaining the 
same number when they have attained to the 
limit of size in any given case. Healthy 
growing plants are much to be preferred to 
starved and stunted ones. Then, too, there 
is the matter of room, the larger ‘plants 
occupying valuable space yet oftentimes not 
so useful or so ornamental as smaller ones. 
The over-crowding in itself being injurious to 
all soon makes a bad matter a worse one. 
The moral of this is to always have a few 
plants of a kind coming on to supply the 
places of those that are losing their attrac- 
tiveness. In doing this one need not fear if 
an old plant or two is killed at times through 
hard usage in a cooler house or in unsuitable 
positions. There is to my mind a deal more 
pleasure to be had in plant culture by grow- 
ing on a voung stock than there is in retain- 
ing such in a healthy state when the limits as 
to size are reached. When there only hap- 
pens to be one or a few at the least of any 
given kind, each one has, of course, to be 
kept for further increase. In most cases of 
Fern propagation, speaking of kinds best 
known and most useful, the increase by 
means of spores, by division or offsets is com- 
paratively easy; as it relates, however, to the 
increase by means of spores, sufficient advan- 
tage is not at all times taken by gardeners to 
keen up a stock of young plants to succeed 
others. 


In dealing with the other aspect of the 
question, ‘‘the unavoidable,” it must be 
borne in mind that plant culture of any de- 
scription is rendered very much easier where 
such large numbers of any one given kind 
are grown as to lay claim to a house exclu- 
sively to one species, or to such collectively as 
thrive well under the same conditions. This 
it is hardly ever possible to do in a private 
garden, hence the large trade grower has 
always in this matter a clear advantage. 
One’s difficulties are considerably increased 
in growing in one house several plants whose 
special needs are widelv divergent. Moisture 
and shade on the one hand mav be essential, 
whilst on the other quite the opposite is the 
case. This difficulty is furthermore added to 
by the construction of the houses in which the 
plants are grown. In this the trade grower 
has the decided advantage as houses are now 
built, 


the contrast between the average run 
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of plant houses in private cskibtishments and 
those devoted to trade purposes being .so 
palpable as to convince all that have any prac- 


tical knowledge of their construction. In_ 
private gardens, where the houses are old~ 


ones, their construction is oftentimes such as 


to render the cultivation of small or medium-- 


sized plants almost an impossibility. It must 
not, then, in such cases be wondered at if 
‘gardeners cannot produce such satisfactory 
results as their more fortunate brethren in 
the trade. For instance, the beautifully c 
pact, neat, and useful plants of the Pteris 
family, as grown in nurseries, could hardly 
be got with twice the ingenuity devoted to 
their culture in a private garden. The 
growth in the latter would be in most cases 
more attenuated, giving the idea that the 
fault lay in the tr eatment alone. What refers 
to the Pteris does also to many of the Adian- 
tums and to the Gymnogrammas; it is next 
to impossible to get the same results in one 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiToR of. GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper, When more than 


one query is sent each should be on a separate ~ 


piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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case as in the other. in pa gard 
will oftentimes pay to grow small Fer 
heated pits where they can be got close to 
glass rather than keep them at that st 
amongst other and larger plants. 
have seen done with good results” ir 
than one case. Shelves also, where po 
might be made use of to the same € 

the case of those who grow largely to s 
the market, the object is to have the 
good as they can possibly be got in 
pots. To effect this some growers 

plants to such a degree that when t 
change hands there must soon follow 
cline in the healthy look of the plants. R 
than buy. the most vigorous-looking p 
would prefer those which have a hardy 
about them, even if they be not of s 
deep green shade or with such large ft 
The more natural the treatment has 
better will be the results afterwards. 


Naming plants—All who wish. their si 
be named should send-fair examples of eac 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more 
four plants should be sent in any one week 
same correspondent. Where more than one 
is sent they should be numbered, » Of hie 
cones should always be sent. = 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in differ 
stages of colour and size of the same kind gre ’ 
assist in its determination. We have receive 
from several correspondents single specimens o 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to nam 
not. more than four varieties at a time. x 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Planting border 

(G. Y. W.).—You might put Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies,and other tall 
subjects at the back, using Polyanthuses, 
Tufted Pansies, and Pinks in front. The sub- 
jects suitable are so numerous and varied in 
their requirements that we cannot well give 
you a full reply. You must improve the soil 
with stable manure if any plants are to thrive. 
Plant boldly and in groups. The Berberis, 
Lilac, Syringa, Thorns, Roses, and-any other 
flowering shrubs might be used to break the 
view. We would use the Lombardy Poplar. 
This grows quickly and does not spread out 
very wide. You must plant at once. 


Roses for fence 


(H. Russell).—You would find the Rambler 
Roses, such as Felicite Perpetuel, Bennet’s 
Seedling, Queen Alexandra, Aglaia, 
Crimson Rambler, very suitable. You might 
also find Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, and 
Reve d’Or answer your purpose. Lay a good 
foundation in the way of good drainage and 
suitable soil and we do not think any of the 
above will disappoint you. Any one of these 
will answer for the arch, while one of the 
many Clematises would also be suitable. 


Lilium candidum 


(Jane Dixon).—The bulbs should be planted 
as soon as the stalks have died down. Any 
good warm soil will suit them. If it is in- 
clined to be heavy lighten it by adding sand 
or road grit, being careful to use only that 
which is free from petrol. If the soil is poor 
or dry dig in turfy loam and rough leaf-soil 


-with a bhand-fork, covering the bulbs with the 


same mixture. 
__ GREENHOUSE 


Primula obconica poisonous 


I wonder if one of your readers could speak 
from experience of a quick and sure remedy 
for Primula rash? I suffer from it so much 


and- 


that I fear I shall have to give up grow 
these beautiful flowers. I have never d 
to grow P. obconica, but P. malacoides tr 
me as badly as P. sinensis. — E. G. 


[This Primula seems to irritate some $s 
but we are not aware that it is more tro 
some at one season than another. The 
lowing prescription for allaying irritation 
been recommended, Fifteen minims li 
carbolic acid added to 1 oz. oxide zinc « 
ment, applying the same frequently to a 
places. We have handled this plant for y 
without ill-effects of any kind, but, as 
correspondent says, in a few cases the re 
may be undesirable. In such cases it is 
wise to have anything to do with P. obco 
We have known the ordinary Chi 
Primula to act in a similar way. The trou 
can be got over by wearing gloves wi 
handling the plants. ] 


Pruning climbing Roses in cold hou 


Will someone kindly tell me the pro 
time for cutting back and pruning Rose 
roots of which are outside? The hous 
kept rather cold. I grow Marechal 
Niphetos, and Mrs. W. J. Grant. By-the- 
the foliage of these Roses invariably gets ve 
black and dirty after, say, June, in spite 
fumigating and syringing, which I find 
pot plants, such as Zonal | Pelargoniums, 
low them. B 


[The best time to prune oe varieties « 
you mention is about June—after floweri 
over—when it is advisable to cut away 
old wood that has apparently done its w 
This will cause the plant to throw up pl 
of young growths for next season’s flowerir 
provided the roots are in rich soil, or are 
plied with nourishment from_ the sur 
The production of these young rods will 
encouraged by keeping the house rather 
and supplying plenty of moisture during ez 
summer, gradually hardening them off in | 
summer and autumn by giving more air. 
further pruning that may” be necessary sh 
not be done too early ‘or new seve wil 


GOLD MEDAL 
Brighton, 1925 
to 
CARTERS SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


All the most reliable varieties 
from stocks specially selected 
and grown in the best Seed 
Potato Districts of Scotland. 
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SEASON 


APPOINTMENT 


OF QUALITY 


HE painstaking care in Selecting, Testing, and Raising only the 
best varieties of Vegetables is again confirmed in the record list of 
Gold Medals awarded during 1925 to Exhibits of Carters Vegetables. 


It is well to remind our customers that over 12,000 individual test 
rows were grown to full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park 
during the past season, to compare and examine the merits of each 
variety at every stage of growth. 


This process is carried out each year so that the highest standard of 
quality is maintained. 


We respectfully invite you to inspect our processes by paying us a 
visit at Raynes Park. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


SEEDSMEN TO H.M. THE KING 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON 
S.W. 20 


ECKFORD'S 


GIANT FRILLED 


SWEET PEAS 


FOR 1926 


: These frilly monsters are recognised. 
fe Worlo’s Most Charming Sweet Peas 


RGEOUS FLOWERS. MACNIFICENT STEMS 


FOR A WEALTH OF CUT FLOWERS, 
); FOR GARDEN DECORATION. 
iene > FOR EXHIiBiTION. 


We Supply Collections of the Finest Giant 
tilled Sweet Peus to Suit every Garden. 
. THESE COLLECTIONS go to every 
‘ part of the world, and give universal 
| pleasure. The range of colour is 


sayerh, every seed is hand picked so 
may be relied npon, 


‘he following are specially chosen collections of Sweet 
1s for 1926: 


> Amateur’s Collection contains 50 exquirite. var- 


ties 30 seeds of each fur 22/6 
hibitor’s “A” Collection contains 40 exquisite 
arieties, 3) seeds ofeach for .. 17/6 
hibitor’s “B” Coll-ction contains 30 exquisite 
be a 30 seeds of each for 12/6 
‘hibii tor's ©C” Collection contains 24 exquisite 
ariet ies, 30 seeds of each for 10/- 


hibitor’s “D” Collection contains 18 exquisite 
arieties, 30 seeds of eavh for 4 8/- 
hibitor’s “ E” alesis contains 12 exquisite 
arieties, 30 seeds of each | 
lhibitor’s ‘“*F” Collectior vpintatoe 2 exquisite 
arieties, liseedsofeachfor  .. - 3/- 
ie . Each kind is separate and pe ry 

iss ey have a Booklet on Culture, Free, kindly include 
it in your Order. 


“Write for Free Catalogue of all the feet Sweet Peas 
‘- the year. Also the finest Vegetables and choicest 

rs. This Catalogue will interest every Gardener, 
| Amateur or Professional, and is free for the askung. 
It will pay you to buy direct. 


ENRY -ECKFORD, F.R.H.S. 


ent. 101) Headquarters ee Sweet Peas, 
- WEM, Shropshire 


FOOD FOR YOUR GARDEN 


TheGlory of the Garden 


will be yours in full measure this year if you 
feed your flowers, fruit, vegetables and turf on 


NoRGo 


COMPLETE, FERFILISERS 
THE PERFECT GARDEN FOOD 


Which supplies the essential constituents contained in stable manure, but 


in a far richer and more convenient form. 


PRICES (Bags Free and Carriage Paid) :— 
% 7 lbs. 14 Ibs. 28 lbs, 56 lbs. 
“NORCO” Complete Garden Fertiliser . . 2/6 4/3 7/3 12/6 


(For Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables) 
“NORCO” Complete Lawn & Turf Fertiliser 2/4 4/- 6/9 


“NORCO” Complete Potato Fertiliser 2/6 4/3 7/3 


112 Ibs. 
2 


| Es 


11/9 22/ 
12/6 23/ 


Send for free Booklet on the use of Lime, Stable Manure and Chemical 


Fertilisers. 
“NORCO” (Regd.) is obtainable only direct from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


CHARLES NORRINGTON & GO., LTD. 


Cattedown, PLYMOUTH. 


Makers of High Grade Fertilisers since. 1846. No. 


1 
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forced and will probably be nipped by any 
severe frosts that happen to come. The be- 
ginning of February is about the best time to 
cut in the lateral growths, etc. To encourage 
early flowering every bit of sun-heat should 
be shut in during February and March. The 
dirty appearance of the leaves after June is 
probably caused by the presence of aphis, and 
it is only possible to get rid of the nuisance 
by spraying with an insecticide. Much of the 
dirty foliage would be removed if the older 
wood were pruned away after flowering, as 
recommended. It is most difficult to grow 
Roses successfully indoors when other plants, 
such as Pelargoniums, have to be placed in 
the same house, for Roses need special treat- 
ment which will not suit other subjects. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Cutting back Quick 


(C. F. Savage)—You may, of course, if 
you wish, cut back the Quick this winter, 
but we do not advise you to do so until it has 
had one year’s growth where it is. The 
reason the cutting back should be delayed a 
year is easily explained. The roots not yet 
being established, if you cut off the growth 
now you will rob them of the benefit of the 
leaves, which would be formed upon them 
early in the season; and, as the more leaves 
the more roots, you will understand the plants 
will commence to grow much later than when 
left unpruned. Indeed, this rule applies to 
all kinds of treés or shrubs that have been 
recently planted. The plants require’ all the 
assistance they can get from the leaves to get 
established again. To remove the summer 
growth earlier would be to delay their doing 
SO. 


Planting a hedge 

(G.C.).—A first-rate hedge may be formed 
of Cupressus Lawsoniana, or Thuja Lobbii, 
or T. occidentalis. These are very much 
more expensive than Privet, and certainly 
much better. A very quick-growing hedge 
may also be formed by Myrobalan Plum, but 
this is, of course, deciduous. The oval-leaf 
Privet. certainly grows quickly, and if pro- 
perly trimmed forms a thick hedge, but many 
people do not care for this, as it looks rather 
suburban. We recommend plants, say, 3 feet 
in height. 
Sowing Mistletoe seed 

Being desirous of sowing a few Mistletoe 
seeds on one or two Apple-trees in the garden 
here, Il would like your advice on the matter. 
Could you inform me if the berries that have 
been used at the Christmas festivities, etc., 
would be all right for sowing at present, or 
would I require to wait till March before 
doing so? If I have to wait till March do 
you think the berries would keep fresh till 
then if I kept them in damp Moss, or would-I 
do better to procure some fresh berries about 
March? If so, do you know where I would 
be likely to get them? I would be very 
pleased to receive any information you care 
to give me on the subject. Scor. 

[It is waste of time to sow the berries that 
have been used at the Christmas festivities. 
. You should procure fresh berries during 
March and sow them by merely pressing 
them on the underside of the branch of an 
Apple-tree. It is not necessary to cut the 
bark at the time of sowing. We do not know 
‘of any seedsman who makes a special point 
~of supplying berries; they are generally ob- 
tained from private sources, or you might 
procure them from any of our leading nursery- 
men who specialise in fruit-trees.] 


Hiding a fence 

(C. C. D. Youings).—If it is urgently re- 
quired to hide the fence as soon as possible 
you might plant Cupressus macrocarpa 3 feet 
apart. It grows. quickly and is often used as 
a hedge, cut to any height desired. It will, 


€utting ceases. 


t ~~ 
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of course, need trimming from time to time. 


If you could give more time a good proportion 
of Escallonia macrantha, in the places where 


~the walks come near the fence, would be 


more interesting and would give flowers as 
well as good evergreen foliage; also Euony- 
mus japonica or Laurustinus, especially the 
beautiful Laurustinus lucidus, or Garrya 
elliptica, Japan Privet, Veronica Traversil, 
and ‘Ribes. Ilex, Scarlet Oak, and Larix 
would be too large for the proportion of the 
garden. Smaller trees, such as Judas-tree, 
Aésculus. parviflora, double Thorn, and 
Amelanchier canadensis, would be more suit- 
able in the back part of the wider spaces, 


with Guelder Rose, Lilacs, Philadelphus, 
Deutzia Pride of Rochester, Viburnum 
plicatum, Weigela, Leycesteria, and 


Symphoricarpus as shrubs of good size, and 
Rhus cotinus, Stephanandra, Deutzia gracilis, 
hardy Fuchsias, Cassinia, Olearia Gunni, 
and Hydrangea as smaller ones; not for- 
getting Lavender and Rosemary in_ the 
sunniest places. The division hedge at the 
end would be best of Yew. 


Hampton Court Maze (M. A.) 
HE Hampton Court Maze is first men- 
tioned in the reign of William and Mary. 
It was probably made about the year 
1700 by London and Wise. Hornbeam was 
its main constituent, but its walks are now 
encompassed by a variety of shrubs, such as 


The Hampton Court Maze 


Privet, Yew, and Laurel. The illustration in 
the American paper of a replica in an Ameri- 
can garden gives the idea of a rectilinear 
design with circular centre. This is not 
correct, though the puzzle is, perhaps, similar. 


VEGETABLES 


An early Potato 

(Carlo).—You cannot do better than try 
Witch Hill Early, in which the tubers are 
beautifully shaped, the eyes shallow, and the 
flesh white, while the cooking qualities are 
all that can be desired. It is immune to wart 
disease and a good keeper. Midlothian Early 
is also. worth a trial. It is a yellow-fleshed 
variety, and many people object to it on this 
score. When cooked the quality is excellent. 
You should try the variety your friends grow. 
It may be improved by a change of soil. 
Feeding Asparagus 

(Anxious).—A great deal depends on the 
soil as to whether salt is beneficial or other- 
wise, If the soil is heavy and cold then salt 
is distinctly injurious, but if the soil is light 
and well drained then it will be beneficial. 
Thé best time to feed Asparagus is when 
This can be met by occa- 
sional soakings of liquid-manure or by dress- 
ing the ground at the rate of 2 ozs. to the 
square yard with superphosphate and salt. 
‘Fish manure also answers well. The better 
the stems of Asparagus are nourished the 
finer will be the produce the following season. 
Soot, if very old, will also do good. 


FRUIT 


Peat tree failing to set fruit 


(H. Fraser).—The best thing you can do is ~ 


to have the Pear tree root pruned. Open a 


trench at a distance of 3 feet from the stem, — 


operating on one side only of the tree this 


\ 


“OVER, 


ie anuary 16, 199 


year. ‘The fibrous roots should all be 
and laid out afresh, shortening back { 
strongest roots oniy, Work under the ball 
‘the tree and if any roots are found go 
down, into the subsoil cut these off with 
chisel. When you are refilling the tre 
is excellent practice to mix a tair quantity 
‘fibrous loam, burnt soil, and lime r 
with the soil, as this encourages the prodi 
“tion of fibrous roots, which in turn prome 
fruitful growth, Ne eee og ia. ‘| 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 
Vine weevils in Fern pots 
(Ulsterunda).—The grubs you find in 
Fern pots are those of the Vine weevil ( 
rynchus sulcatus). They are very destr 
to the roots of Vines, Ferns, Cyclam 
Primulas, Begonias, and other  soft-r 
plants. The parent weevils are also very 
structive as they feed on the leaves of you 
shoots of Vines and other plants. The be 
means of killing the grubs is by hand-pickii 
them out of the soil, no insecticide being 
any use as it cannot be made to reach th 
in sufficient strength to harm. them’ withe 
injuring the roots. ‘The weevils only -feed, 
night, hiding so carefully during the day th 
it is difficult to find them, They may 
caught if you can find.on what plants | 
are feeding -by laying a white sheet u 
the plants, and then when it has been. 
about an hour throwing a bright light on 
plant. This frightens the weevils and | 
fall as if dead, when they can easily be € 
tected. and destroyed. —If they do not fall 8 
the plant a good shake and search it w 
It is often useful to tie a small ball 
Moss or hay round the stems or lay a st 
ball on the soil at the base, this affordin 
snug hiding place during the day. 
should be examined every morning. © 
SHORT REPLIES z 
G. A. Hopkins.—We should advise you 
leave it until next year—and even then 1 
little: pruning will be necessary. You y 
have to affix a stout stake to it. % 
D. S. O.—Without seeing your garden ij 
very difficult to advise you. Your best pl 
will be to consult a gardener in your distri 
and who, on seeing what convenience 3 
have, can tell you what best to do and- 
plants to grow. Jia | 
Hugh Russell.—Any seedsman should 
able to procure for you seeds of the plant j 
refer to. Some of the  stronger-grow 
plants may bloom this season. 


INNAMES OF PLANTS | 

M. N.—Ranunculus bulbosus, otherw 
Buttercup or Crowfoot. ; a 
J. W. Browning.—Chrysanthemum Wir 


N 


King. ee é 
GARDENING APPOINTMENT 
Mr. A. W. Kiptey, previously at Dau-y-Br 


Radyr, Cardiff, as gardener to M 
TrupsHaw, The. Gardens,  Aelybr 
Llanelly. ; 


Mr. Witt1aM Preston, recently at Dei 
Grange, Flockton, Wakefield, Yorks, 
head gardener at Singleton Park, Poult 
le-Fylde, Lancs. a 2 | 

TRADE NOTE 

Portable heating apparatus 
An excellent portable heating apparatus 

greenhouses is manufactured by F. Bri 

and Sons, of Burlington Place, Bath. I 

easily fixed, with a cast-iron flue-requiring 

brickwork, and may be placed in a sn 
space, with a certainty of a good draug 

The smallest size will burn 10 hours and 

larger ones from 18 to 24 hours, keeping 

a uniform heat. Bright and Sons hold te 

monials- for these boilers from all over 

country, many having been used for 30 . 

_ 40 years. Z Rese & 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/ 
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in the open. 


YHERE are many reasons why we should 
draw special attention to the use of 
_ annuals at this season. In the first place 
by are not employed in gardens anything 
b as freely as they should be. Most 
uals are sown in the spring, and many 
y be sown under glass at the present time. 
recent years so many gardens have been 
ly neglected on the score of expense of 
xeep. Happily there 
/not wanting signs of 
toration. At all costs 
must have our gar- 
's bright with charm- 
| flowers. 
Ve know quite well 
m our own observa- 
1s, and from many 
ers that reach this 
ce, that great efforts 
being made to re- 
-e gardens to their 
itine beauty in all 
ts of the country. 
duals are as neces- 
y for colour display in 
mer and autumn as 
os are-for the spring. 
ne important point 
ut restoring a garden 
4 annuals is that it 
the least expensive 
hod. ~ Many annuals 
ver magnificently on 
r, stony ground that 
turned up only to a 
th of 12 inches or so. 
the case of the Sweet 
5. however, it is 


ier different. This. 
ual pays for deep 
iching and liberal 


uring. Those who 

re. to. grow Sweet 

as for _ exhibition 

ald follow. carefully / 
article on page 55 by our contributor, 
E. Wright, and lose no time in getting 
ground well prepared. In getting a gar- 
ready for the general run of annuals deep 
ching and heavy manuring are not neces- 
'. All that is required is that the surface 
should be reduced to as fine a tilth as 
ible, It is only a waste of seed to grow 
coarse, lumpy ground: As soon as the 
t is out of the ground, spade the soil and 
w it to weather before levelling the sur- 


Whatever the weather may be, 


face. And this brings us to another point, 
viz., the time of sowing. Seeds may be sown 
either under glass or in the open. So far as 
outdoor sowings are concerned there is no 
hurry, March and April being quite early 
enough, and even then we should select a fine 
spell of weather for the operation. ‘‘ Sow 
dry and plant wet ’’ is an old adage that has 
been handed down for many generations, and 


The grey borders 


Pink, white, and purple flowers in a setting of silver-grey foliage 


it is based on sound practice. 

A suitable compost for sowing under glass 
consists of two parts of loamy soil, one part 
of leaf-mould, and one part of coatse sand. 
The soil should be passed through a fine-mesh 
sieve, using the rough stuff remaining in the 
sieve for covering the crocks for drainage. 
Certain annuals like Shirley Poppies, 
Godetias, Astets, Stocks,- Dimorphothecas, 
Clarkias, . Coreopsis, . Mignonette, | Phlox 
Drummondii,; pot Marigolds, Candytuft, 


Restoring the Garden with Annual Flowers 


| By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of -“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 


The cold easterly wind at the time of writing serves to remind one very forcibly of the evils of early sowine 
tt does not interfere with the sowing of seeds under glass. 
They can be sown in pots, pans, or boxes well drained with crocks 


Gypsophila, and  Eschscholtzias are in- 
dispensable in gardening. Then again there 
are well-known flowers not strictly annuals 
that might be included here among the in- 
dispensables, viz., Foxgloves, more especially 
white Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, Aquilegias 
(more especially long-spurred varieties), 
Canterbury Bells, and Wallflowers, all of 
which may be grown in quantity from seeds. 
Modern Antirrhinums 
merit attention, and, be- 
ing lime-loving plants, a 
liberal dressing may be 
applied to the ground_at 
this season. Of the tall 
varieties, The King 
(orange - scarlet) and 
Yellow King are worthy 
of special mention; bath 
attain a height of about 


23 feet. Of the medium 
varieties, Bonfire, Fire 
King, Afterglow, and 
White Queen are par- 
ticularly good, while of 
the bedding varieties 
Lady Roberts, a pure 


primrose self, is unques- 
tionably one of the finest 
of them all. Fine effects 
may be made*with Antir- 
rhinums alone. 

Certain annuals, when 
ance they are introduced 
to the garden, never fail 
to put in an appearance 
each year. We have in 
mind pot Marigolds (so 
very popular in Scottish 
gardens), Candytuft, and 
the ubiquitous Nas- 
turtium. We should ap- 
preciate such hardy 
annuals all the more if 
they were not so 
familiar. It has been 
said, ‘‘ If Nasturtium seeds were priced at a 
guinea an ounce they would be more highly 
thought of.’’ 

Some of the prettiest of the ornamental 
Grasses are annuals, and are excellent to use 
with everlasting flowers for winter decora- 
tion. Among the most beautiful of the 
Grasses are Tricholena rosea (a Grass with 


exquisite pale rosy inflorescences), -Briza 
minima, B. maxima, Lagurus ovatus, 
Eragrostis elegans, Agrostis nebulosa, and A. 


ie 


48 


pulchella, all of which are easily grown from 
seed. : 

From among hardy annuals, or those that 
can be raised in cold frames, we draw_a large 
number of our Everlasting Daisies, such as 
the Rhodanthe, Helichrysum, and Acro- 


z t 7 ye 
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linium, while the annual forms of the Statice 
must not be overlooked. The Everlasting 
Daisies should be gathered when half-opened, 
as in the process of drying they expand still 
further. Z 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for. the views expressed by correspondents. 


The grey borders 


W: call them the grey borders because 
this part of the garden, illustrated 
on the preceding page, which is 
mainly for August and September, has 
a general setting of grey foliage. The 
flowers are pink, white, and purple— 
Echinops, Clematis Jackmanni, Ageratum, 
China Asters, and some purplish Phloxes are 
the main ot the purples; pink Hollyhocks, 
pink Star and other Dahlias, Godetia Double 
Rose, pink Snapdragons, and bushes of 
Lavatera Olbia are the pink flowers; the 
whites are Star Dahlias, white Hollyhocks, 
China Asters, and Snapdragons. Then there 
are Gladioli; the beautiful clear pink 
America in several patches, and the nearly 
white Peace; the fine purple Baron Hulot 
comes near the back, carefully stalked, for the 
stem is tall and none too strong, so that the 
heavy heads of bloom fall if they are not well 
secured. Gypsophila comes in as part of the 
grey setting. At the back are some bushes of 
Sea Buckthorn. Next in height comes 
Artemisia ludoviciana, in growth much like 
the native Wormwood, but all white -and 
downy. It isa most useful-plant in the grey 
border,.for it does well near the back grown 
to. its full height, and it can be cut back to 
any height desired, even down. to 6 inches. 
It must be replanted every year for it is what 
gardeners call a very rooty plant, the roots 
spreading far and-wide. A good deal of 
Stachys lanata is at the front, intergrouped 
with dwarf Ageratum. Ge}. 


Frost and vegetables 


I was much interested in Mr. McGuffog’s 
remarks regarding the manner in which the 
winter vegetables have come through the con- 
tinued frosts of November and December last. 
With the exception of Lettuces, he says, there 
is practically no complaint to be made. 1 
have a ‘different tale here. Varieties of 
Broccoli which I have grown for years always 
with satisfactory results are heavily hit. 
Varieties like Purple and White Sprouting 
April Queen, Leamington, Model, and Late 
Queen Broccoli have been disastrously dealt 
with. Even the Ormskirk Savoy has not 
proved infallible to the frost. An examina- 
‘tion of the Spring Cabbage plot is alse inter- 
esting, inasmuch as that old favourite Flower 
of Spring has been heavily hit, whilst a 
Cabbage, Kershaw’s Perfection, sent out in 
1925, has, up to the present, wintered remark- 
ably well. Whilst on the subject of winter 
vegetables it may be worth while to note that 
a breadth of garden Swede Turnips has 
proved a great boon this winter. These are 
so much. appreciated that no other winter 
Turnips are grown. The gardens are 200 
feet above sea-level. The nearest point to a 
river is only five minutes’ walk, so that local 
surroundings may have a very marked effect 
on vegetation. esr 

North Cumberland. 


The Dwarf Furze 


This is certainly a pretty little species 
which I have not seen in cultivation. Both 
your correspondents speak of it as an un- 
common plant. It certainly is not so in the 
southern counties, though it thins out north- 


wards, but I do not know where it is to be 
found in flower in winter and early spring. 
It begins to flower about mid-July or early 
August and is seldom seen after mid- 
November, though it may persist longer in 
gardens. The name ‘t Petty Whin,”’ credited 
to it by ‘‘ Ess,’’? belongs to the ‘‘ Needle 
Furze’? (Genista anglica) and not to the 
Dwarf Furze. There is a third species, which 
is more likely~to be mistaken for the com- 
mon Gorse, namely, Planchon’s Furze (Ulex 
Galii). It flowers at the same period as the 
Dwarf Furze and has about intermediate 
characters between~ that and the common 
Gorse, but it is a true species, not a hybrid. 
The period of flowering of these two, bridging 
over the absence of the common Gorse, gives 
rise to the saying ‘‘ When Gorse is out of 
blossom kissing is out of fashion.” 


A. H. Wo ttry-Dop. 


Viola Florairensis . 


I do not know if any of your readers grow 
a little hybrid Viola called Viola Florairensis. 
A friend bought the seed from M. Correvon 
at Floraire and gave me some seedlings, 
which started to bloom in July and have been 
a perfect joy ever since. I grew them on a 
sloping bank facing west where I grow semi- 
wild things and some alpine treasures of my 
own collecting, and now, though we have had 
10 degrees of frost and every kind of weather, 
they are still blooming bravely and making 
quite a patch of colour. B. S. Daviss. 

Wood Green, Salisbury. 


Gas tar as a remedy for mealy bug 

I have been interested in the various 
articles appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
on gas tar as a remedy for mealy-bug on 
Vines, including the note, issue January 2nd, 
page 3. I venture to give my experience. 

On taking charge of my present place six 
years ago I found the, vineries in_a very bad 
state with* mealy-bug, and I tried all the 
known remedies, with very little success, 
until last year I treated them with coal tar, 
with the result that I have-practically cleaned 
the bug out. The early Vines I painted with 
tar right over, buds and all, and the other 
Vines, not bein® very sure of the tar, I left 
_only one bud untouched. 

The vinery in which I painted the Vines all 
over is absolutely cleaned and no harm is done 
to the Vines in any way. The Vines broke 
away as strong as ever. The other vineries 
are very nearly cleaned, and I am confident 
that I will clean out the pest this year with 
another application of tar. 

If anyone troubled with this pest will try 
the following method I am confident they will 
find it a success. It will do the Vines no 
harm. Anyone not sure of it should try it on 
one spur, and watch the result. 

Wash the house down with soft-soap and 
water, and clean all loose barlk from Vines, 
then apply the tar, using one part of coal tar 
to five parts of boiling water (with clay). 

Method: First add enough dry powdered 
clay to one part of coal tar to make a stiff 
paste, working clay well into tar; then add 
the five parts boiling water, stirring well until 
dissolved. Put the vessel with the mixture 
into another vessel with boiling water to keep 


_remedy. 
till the following winter. 


- first Snowdrop to-the final Chrysant 


the mixture soft, then apply to the 
painting them all over, not fergettin 
buds. eS ; Bee 
Peebles. sc bs 
As an old reader of GARDENING ] 
TRATED I have been interested in the d 
sions re gas tar for mealy-bug on Vin 
have used this remedy for over 30 years ¥ 
necessary. When I came to my present] 
I found two vineries literally swarming” 
mealy-bug. This was at the end of Ju 
first house ready for cutting. Beforé 
the fruit to the house I swilled each 
through with -the hose-pipe. There 
almost as much mealy-bug as Grap 
then employer wanted to know if 
I said I had, but could not a 
My remed 
gas tar one part, boiling water five parts, 
enough pulverised clay to make the who 
the consistency of paint. The Vines 
painted with this mixture, and after two 
sons of this treatment there was not a 
be found on the Vines. I treated th 
work and wood with neat paraffi 
finished. off with limewash and two coa 
god paint to the woodwork. After 35 
1 have not found any risk in using gas 
this manner, and | am using it this sea 
a check to red-spider. I thought Ff 3 
give you my experience, as my own Casé 
the worst I have ever known. _ Si 


Il. may 
have not seen a bug here, in a fairly 
range of houses, for the last 15 years. 
dealing with bug on. Vines during sum 
months I have found methylated spiri 
plied with a camethair brush the best re 


Bolton. ita 
Prepared Hyacinths for Christm: 


In answer to your correspondents 
Cowen, who inquires (issue January 4) 
page 33) as to other readers’ experience 
‘‘Preparcd Hyacinths for Christmas 
plantec a bowl of I’Innocence Hyacint 
September 5th, and the first spike ope 
December 27th, Ryder’s Pink Queen 


Blue Queen, planted on September 11th 
flowered on January 12th and 16th 


| 


tively. I always find the coloured Hyaei 
are later than the white. Roman Hyaeil 
are by far the earliest, but have becom¢ 
terribly expensive. White Italian, whi 
in very few catalogues, are not as deat 
mine were in flower by December 20 
these bulbs are grown in Moss with che 
and till the actual flowering spikes appe 
were in an unheated room, This may 
their flowering, but seems to make 
stronger. Why do not British nursery 
keep Cervantes Narcissus? I saw it 
summer recommended in your paper ¢ 
earliest flowering Daffodil, but search 
British bulb catalogues in vain for it, 
obtained from Holland, and planted a 
Moss on September 19th. They are 
flowering freely (January 16th), well ahe 
Golden Spur, whose buds are only jus 
pearing. _° W. Lowry Cor 
Enniskillen. S35. ae ae = 


The garden in winter 

I have read the recent contribution ol 
Louden McQueen Douglas to- GARD] 
ILLUSTRATED (issue January 9th) with 
greater interest because to me the gardey 
always been attractive from the begin 
January till the end of December, fi 


and-especially when I was in The 

of Kirkmaiden. Mr. McQueen Do 

illustrations of the beautiful gardens 
grounds of Newpark, under their ermin} 
mantle, are very expressive of the m| 
lously artistic aspect which the snow ca 
part, particularly when freshly fallen, 


Sn 


y 


- interwoven branches of the trees. 
a-month ago I was driven, on a 
rable Sunday morning, to preach in the 
urch of Inch, which stands close to 
amous landscape scenes of Castle 
dy. Throughout the entire journey I 
issing through a series of entrancing 
ctures created by the marvellous trans- 
influence of the snow (that con- 
, unconscious artist) upon the wood- 

‘and waysides, which, in serene and 
iless loveliness, transcended anything I 
ver beheld. As I have written, many 
), of similar phenomena in my poem 


ndeur stood on the mountains, lifting 
thought - 
9 sublime emotion ; fancy found 
ory in the sky when the still snow 
‘rom the dark clouds upon the slumbering 
eben. 5 
é vered, dream-like, in the tremulous 
> <= 


I may be permitted to add that I 
ses flowering in the open air in ‘the 
¢ of December, and a specially fine 
Mrs. Tom Smith (a native of Wig- 
re) brought in from the garden, 
1 out in a vase, to my intense gratifica- 
New Year’s Day. Sic non transit 
Nature! Davip L. WILLIAMSON. 


__ Erica carnea 


-jssue of January 16th your corre- 
Mark Fenwick, somewhat doubts 
contributor of January 2nd as to Erica 
commencing to flower in October. I 
like to add it commenced to flower the 
time here. By the middle of November 
the plants were flowering well. The 
e they are growing is wet and reten- 
‘on an island.—J. APPLETON, gar- 
H. B. Whitworth, Esq. 
ardens, Priory, Beech Hill, 
_ Near Reading, Berks. 


A bird table 


ou lately gave an illustration of bird 
es. As we may still liave some severe 
yer and as the subject is of much 
o many people I send a sketch of a 
ntrivance that is easily made and 
its purpose “well. The illustration 
the arrangement. ‘Three canes or any 
t sticks about 6 feet long are tied to- 
near the top and are spread out 33 feet 
at the foot. Two feei down from the 
je three sticks are fastened together 
“It is best to bore the uprights and 
se with wire. The ends project and 
onvenient perches. From the middle 
1 crosspiece a strong wire is fixed to the 
upright, the three being wired to- 
the middle. This forms a base for 
dinary 5-inch punnet, which makes a 
ent food holder. To strengthen the 
t I put in a bit of fresh Golden Osier, 
urls tight into the inner bottom angle. 
ee short wires bent like hairpins are 
through the punnet, enclosing the 
ring, and are twisted up underneath. 
cture is then complete. The feet of 
ghts are pushed into the ground a 
distance away from some window of 
on and it stands firm. —A string with 
is added to the top tie for hanging 
eaty bone or any fatty strip, and is 
much enjoyed as what is in the food 
below. Many kinds of birds come, 
its are the most frequent visitors and 
ttiest to watch. Sometimes there are 
t a time, and generally one clinging on 
own to get at the hanging bone. I 
so a way of slinging a swaying 
ut that seems to be equally popular 
| easier to put up. G. JEKYLL, 


9 ~ 
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— Yellow Jasmine in the house 
It cannot be too widely known that the 


~ yellow Winter Jasmine opens most beauti- 


ropped like the feathers of a fairy’s wing 


fully and perfectly if gathered in bud and 
brought into the house. I have recently been 
given a bunch of the long, graceful sprays 
gathered in the open air and with a few 
blossoms open. These, after three or four 
days in a vase of water, are now wreathed 
from end to end with dozens and dozens of 
the lovely golden flowers. The buds, more- 
over, which open in this way indoors in 
water are much more perfect than those 
which struggle and struggle open out in the 
garden. Yellow Jasmine is one of the easiest 
shrubs or climbers to grow, thriving in any 
reasonably decent soil, and it is one of the 
best of all climbers to put on a north wall. 
When there is such an-easy and cheaply- 
bought climber which on even a north wall 
will give, year after year, winter after winter, 
long sprays of lovely, cheerful, golden 
blossom for the house during the coldest and 


“most poisonous weather, it is surprising how 


many gardens there are which do not possess 
it. 

I am ashamed to have to confess that I 
have not got a yellow Jasmine in my own 
garden, though this grave lapse is shortly to 
be rectified. Yellow Jasmine flowers on the 
shoots which it made during the previous 
summer, so that in the matter of pruning, the 
plan is to cut back in spring soon after the 
flowering is over to encourage a crop of 
flowering shoots to break from the main per- 
manent branches. Besides being grown as a 
wall shrub this Jasmine may perfectly well be 
grown as a shrub-in the open, and it is ex- 
tremely effective on a bank where it can 
sprawl and trail about. 


How often is yellow Jasmine grown as a 
pot plant for house decoration? With a little 
careful pruning and manipulation there is 
nothing one could not do with it in pots for 
this purpose. 


- I once had ,a pot specimen which I grew 
for years as a dwarf tree, rather in the 
Japanese manner. Each spring I cut away 
the shoots which had just flowered, and 
plunged the pot out in the open garden. It 


“A bird table 
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made a suitable amount of summer growth 
which was always well beset with buds, and 
then in autumn, or rather early winter, the 
>pot was lifted and brought into the house— 
not the greenhouse, but the living house 
and in a very short time the little treé would 
be smothered with its lovely golden blossoms 
and would remain a most lovely picture for 
several weeks. One could leave the plant out 
in the open, and, as a rule, could thus retard 
it until one was ready for it and in need of 
it; that is, until one was really short of 
flowers for the house, and then one could 
rely on its rushing into flower in a week or 
two in ordinary living-room temperature. 

I believe it would pay any market grower 
to grow a batch of yellow Jasmine for the 
Christmas market. After a little experiment 
the plants might be brought into flower in 
unheated houses for Christmas or for almost 
any other winter season. My little tree was 
no trouble at all, for being plunged in the 
open the roots soon found their way through 
the hole of the pot, and were practically in- 
dependent of all watering. But you cannot 
quite entirely depend upon this. I counted 
on it once too often, and one year, to my 
great grief, the tree died whilst I was away 
in the Alps. I had not left any directions for 
its being watered, and the little tree was by 
that time an old gnarled specimen well 
stricken in years. 

My main object in this note, however, is to 
emphasise the fact that the yellow Jasmine 
opens so splendidly when picked in bud and 
brought into the house. Left to open in the 
open air the plant looks cheerful enough and 
brave in all conscience, but it is apt to have 
rather the air of a battered hero, and so 
somehow does not always tempt one to pick 
it for the house. Picked in bud, or when 
the first flower or two has opened, and then 
brought indoors to open, the flowers display 
a clean beauty and quality which is altogether 
a revelation. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Stevenage. 


Plants in bloom in the open on Jan. 14th 


in a Cornish garden 
Abutilon vexillarium, Acacia riceana, 
Ampelopsis sempervirens, Arabis, Arbutus 


Unedo, Aubrietias (various), Berberis Bealii, 
Berberis Darwinii, Camellia japonica, Car- 
nations (Perpetual Border, in variety), Christ- 
mas Roses (Helleborus praecox), Chrysanthe- 
mums (Rene Turner and H. W. Thorp), 
Doronicum plantagineum, Drimys Winteri 
(just opening), Eranthis hyemalis (Winter 
Aconites), Escallonia macrantha, Exochorda 
grandiflora, Genista fragrans, Hamamelis 
mollis, Hydrangeas (a few), Hypericum 
calycinum (Rose of Sharon), Iberis semper- 
virens (white Candytuft), Iris  stylosa, 
~Lapageria rosea, Laurustinus, Lithospernum 
prostratum, Lonicera fragrantissima (Winter 
Honeysuckle), Lonicera periclymenum (Com- 
mon Honeysuckle), Lunaria biennis (crimson 
and white Honesty), Narcissi, Omphalodes 
verna, Periwinkles (three kinds), Petasites 
fragrans (Winter Heliotrope), Polyanthuses 
and Primroses (in variety), Rhododendrons, 
Roses (various), Sarcoccocas (S. humila and 
S. ruscifolia), Shasta Daisies (a few), Snow- 
drops (various), Solanum jasminoides, Sweet 
Rocket | (Hesperis —_ matronalis), Sweet 
Williams (in variety), Vaccinium pensylvani- 
cum, Valerian (two kinds), Veronica. salici- 
folia, Violets (Kaiser and Princess of Wales, 
in abundance), Wallflowers (in variety). 

The Magnolia buds referred to on page 756 
(December 12th, 1925) were destroyed by 
December frosts, but fresh buds are now ap- 
pearing and may be in bloom almost any day 
if frost holds off. E.A. S 

The Gardens, Carclew, 

Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 
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Some Flowers of Tibet 
Ill, : 


By F. KINGDON WARD 


Including new Loniceras, Rose species, Berberises, Cotoneasters, Viburnums, 
and other shrubby plants 


LTHOUGH we found far more species 
Aé Rhododendron in. Tibet than of any 

other genus, only Primula approaching it 
in variety and profusion, it must not be 
imagined that there was nothing else. As a 
matter of fact, this small corner—small, that 
is, compared with the size of Tibet, being 
vabout one-twentieth of the whole—is extra- 
ordinarily rich in species, though we were 
unable to penetrate far inte the interior. As 
one travels eastwards the flora grows more 
and more yaried, and we ourselves hardly 
got beyond the fringe of the new discoveries 
which await future explorers, though we did, 
I think, skim the cream from the country we 
explored. 

Of shrubby plants mention must be made 
of the Loniceras or Honeysuckles. None of 
these were of the familiar twining variety, 
most being erect bushes and shrubs; one at- 
tains the dimensions of a small tree, several 
are under-shrubs, found growing amongst 
the broom-like Lapponicum Rhododendrons 
on the alpine moorland, and one is a creeping 
plant from high altitudes. With two or 
three exceptions they are chiefly remarkable 
for their fruits, which are orange, scarlet, or 
plum-purple, and bushes covered with berries 
in early winter are often a wonderful sight. 
At present I can only refer to them under 
their numbers. 

Lonicera K.W. 5775 is a forest shrub with 
small yellow flowers, but translucent cherry- 
red fruits dangling on long thread-like stems ; 
more notable in fruit than in flower. 

K.W. 5822 is the tree species mentioned 
above, found in the depths of the forest. It 
has large glossy leaves, inconspicuous flowers 
maroon in colour, but particularly fine fruits 
as large as wild Cherries, of the same colour, 
and borne at the ends of 2-inch pedicels. 

K.W. 5872 is the most striking species of 
all, for it has rich purple flowers, violet 
shoots bearing rather glaucous or sea-green 
leaves, followed in the autumn by large blue 
berries. It grows into a stout bush. Three 
species, K.W. 5776, 5918, and 5988, are obvi- 
ously related, all having the flowers rather 
large, funnel-shaped, and pale yellow, pro- 
truding in pairs from a large papery skirt 
composed of connate bracts, and egg-shaped 
berries; but their habits are quite different. 
The first is a small bushy shrub growing in 
open thickets by streams; the berries are 
orange. The second is a twiggy under-shrub 
growing tangled up with the dwarf Rhodo- 
dendron carpet on the alpine moorland, and 
it has large blue-black berries. The third is 
a prostrate creeping plant growing on steep 
gravel screes, and it also has orange berries. 
All three are very floriferous, and handsome 
in fruit as well as in flower. 

Three species of Rose were met with, a 
white-flowered, sweet-scented Briar, with 
smooth reddish-orange fruits; a big climber 
{not seen in flower) “with ample bunches of 
smooth bright yellow fruits recalling those 
of R. bracteata * and a bush which ae fruit 
recalls the flask-shaped bristly hips of R. 
Moyesii, though the flowers are much more 
rosy-red than in that species. 

We also found several species of Berberis, 
though only one or two were of outstanding 
merit. There are so many species of Bar. 
berry, and they are so very much alike and 
cross so freely to give intermediate forms, 
that one is chary of booming the claims of 
new ones. However, one with jet black 
stems (when wet) and glaucous foliage, 


. 


which turns a medley of glowing, colours in 
the autumn, might be worth the attention of 
growers ; and a dwarf species with trans- 
lucent red berries and scarlet autumn foliage 
may also be mentioned. The most free- 
flowering bush species was spoilt by having 
small black fruits, while a rather similar- 
looking bush with scarlet fruits did not bloom 
so freely. 

No doubt we shall gradually weed out from 
our gardens all the second-rate Barberries, 
keeping only the best—plants like B. 
Wilsone, B. Darwini, B. stenophylla, and 
others; until we do, it seems a pity to go on 
introducing species, however ‘‘ good ”’ botani- 
cally, which differ only in technical details 
from plants already in our possession. The 
Barberries are chiefly useful for autumn 
decoration, either for the colour of their 
foliage or for a lavish display of vivid berries. 
So far as flowers are concerned, we can never 
hope to yie with that remarkable Chilian 
plant, B. Darwinii, which is, surely, the last 
word in flowering shrubs. That being so, it 
is as well to bear in mind what we want 
before introducing a new Barberry, and to 
aim definitely at those requirements, such as, 
for instance, a species which shall ripen its 
fruit-later than anything we now possess, or 
one with orange berries, or one whose berries 
are not touched by birds. 

What applies to Barberry applies also to 
Cotoneaster. Our gardens are already over- 
loaded and undermanned, and woe betide the 
collector who introduces a new Cotoneaster 
without first counting the cost! As a matter 
of fact, Tibet is not rich in the genus, but we 
noticed two species. One, a sprawling rock 
plant after the style of C. horizontalis, but 
larger, made such a gorgeous display of 
Holly-red berries against the bare, dun- 
coloured hillsides as late as January, that I 
could not resist the temptation to bring back 
seed. The other was a small tree gay with 
pendent umbels of red bérries; but this we 
did not see in flower, and I brought back seed 
on the strength of the bunched berries. T:wo 
species of Viburnum found their way into the 
bag, one by reason of its lurid winter foliage, 
which indulges in tropical sunset effects. 
This plant recalls the lamented V. Wardii 
from the north-east frontier of Burma, a 
glorious plant of which no seed has ever been 


sent home; and it comes, indeed, from a very ° 


similar region, alpine thickets on the wettest 
of wet mountain ranges. The other species 
is a small tree, and though we did not see it 
in flower, I collected it because the natives 
eat the scarlet berries, which hang in large 
bunches very like those of the Cotoneaster 
mentioned above. J ate some myself, but 
cannot say I liked them, the flavour being 
distinctly tart; they would probably make a 
palatable jam or wine, like Elderberries. 
There are two distinct shrub formations on 
the borders of the Tibetan forest country, the 
wet and the dry; both get much the same 
sort of treatment in the summer, that is to 
say, perpetual rain; but the conditions in win- 
ter are very different. In the dry region the 
winters. are long and rigorous, with little 
snow, biting winds, and very low tempera- 
tures. In the wet region the winters are also 
long, lasting, in fact, for seven months out 
of the twelve; but so far as the vegetation is 
concerned, they are not nearly so rigorous, 
all plants, from 11,000 feet upwards, being 
buried under fathoms of snow from November 
till May. Needless to point out, 


\ 


» bably this is a distinct species, not a v 


this is a 
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Alder and other forest trees in the 


wet zone of Tibet 


poor consolation to the traveller, who cat} 
it both ways, and, on the-whole, prefers 
** dry cold ’’ region to both wind and sn 
Amongst plants the chief sufferers by 
change are the Rhododendrons, which, 1 
a representation of some 60 or 70 spi 
found by us in the wet region, _dwindl 
I5 Or 20 species only in the dry region. — 
worth noting, however, that the reductic 
in number of species only and not inl 
dividual plants; there are probably quit 
many Rhododendron bushes in the one re 
as in the other. 
Certain plants, typical of the dry fei 
not occur in the wet region at all, and 
versa. Two shrubs of outstanding nD 
peculiar to the dry zone are a variety of 
well-known Sophora viciifolia, and a v 
of the equally well-known Potentilla fruti 
The former is a plant of the sand d 
and of the barest dry rocky ravines, a } 
malicious-looking thorny shrub. But in, 
it breaks into billows of dark violet flo 
floating in the sea-green foliage, and is 
more beautiful than the anzemic-loo 
Sophora we cultivate under the same nz 
Except in the colour of the flowers I ca 
see any obvious difference between the 
plantsy 
It is much the same with the Poten 
As grown in England—and as I have 
quently seen it both in China and Tibet 
fruticosa is a small shrub studded with 
buttons. The flowers on our plant are 
twice the normal size, so that the whole 
is smothered beneath a shower of gol 


of P. fruticosa at all, though, out of fl 
there is very little to choose between the 
In the dry region the forest is chiefl 
ferous—Picea above, Pinus below.~ © 
trees occur, but they are scattered, as Pru 
Poplar (two: species), Birch, Willow, an 
course, Rhododendron, together wi 
variety of shrubs, as Eleagnus, Hippop 
Piptanthus, Euonymus, Clematis mon 
and others. Comparatively few of the 
plants of distinction ; the best ones I 
already mentioned. KF, KincDon War 
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after: snow or rain shows how import- 
P ant it is to have them. thoroughly well 
jade at starting, for without that, one may 
atch and mend, and do what one will, short 
f remaking, and yet not get them in a satis- 
tory condition in wet weather, The first 
nd most important thing, perhaps, to be 
hought of in the formation of walks is to 
et rid of the surface water, which many 
ndeavour to do, and provide for, as they 
uppose, in the rubbish they put in at the 
eat To conduct water thus is the great- 


t mistake possible, as instead of the founda- 
ice being loose and hollow it should be just 
he reverse, and unless made so at first the 
op will never be firm and solid, however 

ich the roller may be used. The same re- 
aarks apply, although not in an equal de- 
to walks that are formed by just digging 
little earth and then putting gravel in 
ut other material below, in which case 


ial bed and home for weeds, as the 
ms will work and throw up the soil, or it 

ooze through and become mixed with the 
el above. 


- depth at which a walk should be dug 
starting depends on the locality and 
‘of the garden, but, roughly speaking, 
foot is quite enough ; ‘and with this done, 
he next thing is to provide the drains, and 
he simplest and most economical way is to 
un a main one along the centre of the path, 
ind lead the branches to it. These, of course, 
vill connect with . gratings and cesspools 
laced at intervals, the cesspools being made 
9 catch the sand or other débris washed off 
he walks, and so prevent the drains be- 
soming blocked, as the gratings can be so 
arranged as to be lifted out easily, and the 
sesspools or traps cleared as may be neces- 
sary before they are full. The most suitable 
oipes for ~ 

_ ForMING pratns are those of glazed ware, 
which are very hard and durable. The 
y-inch sizes are quite large enough. These 
run in 2 feet lengths, with sockets, may be 
uickly laid, and with a little fall will keep 
ear always, as being smooth inside as well 


as out, nothing can lodge on their surface. 


With the drains and cesspools down, all will 
9e in readiness for the foundation, for the 
ormation of which clinkers from the fur- 
vaces, burrs or broken bricks from the kiln, 
lag from any iron foundry, or other hard 


e sure to be soft and rotten and form a°- 
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"he Formation and Repairing of Garden Walks 


A EEING the -state of many garden walks. 


material of that character are most valuable. 
If none of these can be had near, and challx 
alone is available, that forms an excellent 
substitute, and should, in any case, be used 
for filling up the interstices between - the 
bricks, burrs, etc., forming the bottom, for 
reasons already stated above. Lime cobbles 
or the siftings after lime has been slaked 
come in even better than chalk, and failing 
either, gravel of an adhesive nature may be 
used in their stead. Now we come to the 
next layer, which should be rough, stony 
gravel of a good binding character, and with 
this spread and levelled evenly down, the 
finishing off should be effected by using some 
fine, keeping the middle of the walk at least 
an inch higher than the sides. This, if the 


- walk is not wide, will be sufficient to throw 


the water off to the gratings, where it will 
quickly pass away, and as soon as the gravel 
is dry enough after rain it should be well 
rolled, and the same after frost, as frost lifts 
the surface. With regard to 


OLD FAULTY WALKS, they may be improved 
by first breaking them up a little, and then 
adding the best binding gravel that can be 
obtained, but this must have plenty of small 
stones in it, as otherwise it will not bear the 
weight or wear that may come upon it. 
Where there is but little traffic, nothing looks 
nicer or is so agreeable to walk on as 


TurF PATHS made from 3 feet to 4 feet 
wide. Their keep involves less labour and at- 
tention than gravel, as the mowing machine 
can be quickly run over and the Grass cut 
once a week during summer, and there the 
thing ends. With gravel there will be weeds, 
which must be pulled out or destroyed by 
using any of the weed-killers now on the 
market, and frequent rolling is required to 
have the surface good. In places where 
there are shrubbery borders 


Grass wWALks form a fine setting to the 
sides, such as can be had in no other way, 
but in situations of that kind they should be 
much wider, and*those who happen to have 
walks made of gravel through their shrub- 
beries and which are not’ satisfactory will 
find it the best thing to do to turf them over 
or sow seeds in the spring. All that is neces- 
sary by way of preparation is to scatter an 
inch or so of fine soil over before laying the 
turf or sowing the seed, and unless the posi- 
tion is very hot and dry the Grass will grow 
sufficiently strong and make a fine bottom, 


A village with Walnut and other trees in the dry zone, Tibet 


Forests in Tibet, with shrub growth 
by the roadside 


Michauxia campanuloides 


This is but rarely seen, and as the time for 
ordering seeds is with us it may be worth 
while drawing attention to it. It is desirable 
that seeds of M. campanuloides be sown 
under glass—the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse being suitable and hastening 
germination. The seedlings should be 
pricked off into pans or boxes: when they are 
quite young,.with a view to planting them 
out in May in the open. As these young 
plants will not, even under the most favour- 
able conditions, bloom until the following 
year, the grower ought to aim at encouraging 
growth in every way. ~ During late autumn 
the plants may be put out in the position in 
which they are to flower, and, if the situation 
suits them, they throw spikes quite 6 feet in 
height upon which a succession of bloom is 
carried over several weeks. The colour of 
the flowers varies; some are white, some 
pink, and some of a delicate shade of 
lavender. After flowering ceases the plants 
die, but they are so very effective in their 
season that all admirers of the Bellflower 


family ought to grow. a batch of. M, 
campanuloides. W. McG. 
Mabie. 
Gesneras 


Few stove plants are more brilliant than 
well-grown Gesneras. I have plants in 6-inch 
pots “with large velvety leaves and glowing 
pyramidal spikes of flowers of a dazzling 
colour. For the decoration of stoves, and 
even warm conservatories, also for dinner- 
table embellishment, there are few other 
plants that produce a richer effect than these. 
A shelf in a well-heated stove or Cucumber- 
house -will accommodate a good number of 
plants; which, when in flower, may be kept 
fresh and healthy in a minimum temperature 
of 50 degs. Those who possess warm struc- 
tures and desire brilliant flowers to succeed 
Poinsettias should grow Gesneras. For 
flowering at this time of ear pot up the 
tubers in July. PoH: 


52 


Barr’s Long-spurred Aquilegias 
A grand strain, containing a great variety of 
colours, from pure white, blush, pink, and 
rose to scarlet, and from pale and dark blues 
to primrose and rich yellow 


Tuberous Begonias from seed 


IKE every other florist’s flower, the 
Begonia has passed through a wondrous 
phase of development. We have almost 
ceased to marvel now when we stand at the 


exhibition table and gaze at flowers we never™ 


dreamed possible a quarter of a century ago. 
But this much is certain. When we remem- 
ber what beautiful strains of Begonias are 
now available we might well 
take care that the few plants 
we grow each year are obtained 
from seeds of some of these 
strains. 

A greenhouse in which a tem- 
perature of about 65 degs. F. 
can be maintained is well suited 
to raising Begonia seedlings. 
Seed pans are best adapted for 
this purpose, and these should 
be adequately drained. The 
compost should consist of a good 
loam, leaf-mould and sand well 
mixed together in equal propor- 
tions. After passing the com- 
post. through a }-inch_— sieve 
partly fill the pans, firm gently, 
and water with a fine rose: 
Then spread a thin layer of the 
same compost passed through a 
finer. sieve,, Sow the seeds 
thinly and cover the pans with 
shaded glass. The pans should 
be watered as required by stand- 
ing them in water, but in order 
to preserve a uniform moisture 
it is a good plan to plunge the 
pans in leaf-mould or other 
moisture-retaining material. In 
about three weeks, or probably 
less, _ germination will ~ have 
started, and when the seedlings 
are through, the glass may be 
removed, although the seedlings 
must still be shaded from direct 
sunlight. 

Pricking off the seedlings is a 
delicate matter on account of 
their extreme fragility, but with 
the aid of a wooden meat-skewer 
and well-controlled fingers the 
tiny seedlings may safely be 
transferred to another pan. This 
should be prepared in the same 
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‘CHOICE FLOWERS FROM SEED 


»\ 


way as was the seedling pan, and the mois- — 


ture must be equally well regulated. Take 


care not to discard seedlings because they are 


weakly. These often turn out ‘the most 
precious varieties. The next’ shift may be 
made into a compost of rather richer soil, 
and in. due time the seedlings may be potted 
singly into 3-inch pots. H. GREAVES. 


Sidalcea candida 


An-excellent border plant which has been 
comparatively neglected because of ‘the 
greater favour shown to its coloured relatives 
is Sidalcea candida, the white False Mallow. 
It grows well in any ordinary border, and can 
be cultivated in sun or partial, almost entire, 
shade. It is good for the mixed border, -and 
one can visualise the beauty of a bed filled 
with plants, of S. candida, with its many 
spikes of satin-white Mallow-like flowers on 
spikes 2 feet to 3 feet high. It is a plant easy 
to procure and easy to ‘cultivate. It can be 
propagated by division or raised from seeds, 
the latter being sown in the open in shallow 
drills in May or June, or in pots under glass. 
Spring or early autumn is the best time to 
plant. The flowers should be staked 
timeously, as the stems are rather weal and 
fall over unless supported. Thin sticks or, 


preferably, slender branches are best for this’ 


purpose. S. ARNOTT, 


Raising Dahlias from seed 


Probably few amateurs realise with what 
ease Dahlias may be raised from seed. A 
sowing made in February in gentle heat will 
produce sturdy plants that will bloom the 
following autumn. 

There are two distinct advantages to be 


gained by treating Dahlias as annuals ™ 
is the chance of raising some charm 


Cream-coloured Tuberous Begonias raised from seed 


6 anuary 928, 


Dimorphotheca aurantiaca hybri 
(Barr's) 


Producing charming blends of colour, su 
as blush-white and orange, creamy-white an 
lemon, yellow and salmon-orange, all with 
central zone of another colour and a dark 

centre. A ROpHie half- hardy apnual E 


~ 


novelty, and where space 
limited the trouble of stori: 
the tubers through the ee | 
dispensed with. . 

Sow the seed thinly i ‘in parla 
boxes in light, rich soil, cover 
lightly. When about an i 
high pot off each seedling sing 
into small pots, bringing the s! 
up close to the base of the leayi, 
Do not discard the weakly set- 
lings. These are worth a li 
extra trouble, as they are 1? 
more likely to BiCeice. the. ™ 
striking blooms. - 

Keep the plants in heat, gi 
a little extra care until 
established. Do not remov. 
centre shoot as growth develo) 
Water freely and give as mul 
air as possible. 

If you have more seed! 
than you have room to plan 
discard the strongest-growing 

As the time for planting 
approaches—the end-of May ¢ 
beginning of June—harden of 
much as possible. The ple 
may now be standing outside 
care is taken at night to. pr 
them. from late frosts. 

The Dahlia delights in a 
ae soil and plenty of wat 
Plant about 4 feet apart e2 
way. Slugs are very partial 
the_young plants, and it is ¢- 
visable to dust around them 
_ soot or lime. : 

Beyond careful staking — 
Dahlia requires little more a 
tion, and will repay the gard 
with a wealth of bloom from 
or August until cut dowi 
frost. : R. E. Twin: 

West Horsley, Surrey. 
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Single Aster Southcote Beauty 


YNOUTHCOTE BEAUTY, the subject of 
ye accompanying illustration, for which 
Fwe are indebted to Messrs. Sutton and 

ms, is the name given to a fine race of 
anching habit which may be described as 
giant Single Ostrich Plume Aster, and it 
is become exceedingly popular.. The flowers 
ve long, perfectly-formed petals, but the 
iiden-yellow centres are very small. They 
‘e carried on long stiff stems from 12 inches 
20 inches in length. White, pink, scarlet, 
, and purple are now saved separately, 

id the mixed seed includes other beautiful 
flours. Sutton’s Southcote Beauty is of 
‘eat value as a border plant, attaining a 


sight of 2 feet to 2} feet, and is probably- 


irivalled by any other Aster for cutting and 
ouse decoration. 

Single Asters are more largely grown each 
‘ason, and we do not know of any class of 
dwers so valuable for cutting as these 
hen the days are shortening. The Sinensis 
_a great improvement on the original 
hinese Aster; not only have larger flowers 
‘en attained, but the modern strain comes 
irlier into bloom. The plants are very free- 
‘owing, and require spacing at least 2 feet 
' 2% feet to admit of full development of the 
ywer-stems, which are often 18 inches in 
ngth. Legion of Honour and Firefly are 
‘obably the richest-coloured of all, and the 
diden-centred flowers arranged in a large 
wl make @ pleasant surprise for those who 
we not grown single Asters for indoor 
‘coration,, The pink variety, Venus, is an 


extremely dainty flower, while Southcote 
Beauty, a giant type of Single Ostrich Plume, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


East Lothian Stocks 


Where one can manage to preserve the 
plants over winter very fine results are had 
by sowing the seeds in July. Unfortunately, 
this is impossible, except on light, dry soils 
in mild, sheltered districts, for even when 
given the’ protection of a frame damp 
ordinarily destroys the plants wholesale, 


Although somewhat later in ‘flowering, 
plants raised in spring give an excellent ac- 
count of themselves, and in Scotland, at all 
events, this is the method most often 
followed. As this Stock is, naturally, a late 
bloomer it is necessary to start early, and the 
last week in January is about the right time 
to do so. Any light sandy compost will serve 
for sowing the seeds in, and this should be 
placed in- well-drained pans or small boxes. 
Sow thinly and evenly, for, like all Stocks, 
these are apt to damp off badly should there 
be anything in the way of overcrowding. A 


-genial warmth of 55 degs. suits splendidly, 


but should greater heat be employed the pans 
should be removed to a lower temperature 
immediately growth appears through. the soil. 
Until fit for pricking off the pans should be 
placed close to the roof-glass and care taken 
not to over-water. As soon as large enough 
to handle prick off into boxes of good soil, 
say, old Chrysanthemum compost to which a 
little leaf-mould and clean sand have been 


re Single Aster Southcote Beauty, a giant Ostrich Plume variety that has become exceedingly popular 
It is unrivalled as a border plant and for cutting and home decoration 


added. Return to the same temperature and 
shade well from the sun until established. It 
is seldom that damping causes any trouble 
after the seedlings are pricked off, but, all the 
same, water must be given with discretion in 
the earlier stages of growth. If time and 
frame-room_can be spared it is an excellent 
plan to make up a bed of good soil in one of 
these structures and to transplant the Stocks 
hereto when the plants are 3 inches tall. This 
encourages the formation of numerous fibrous 
roots and so ensures the plants being lifted 
with good balls of earth attached when 
planting-out time arrives. This Stock thrives 
best on fairly rich and well-cultivated ground, 
and if’of a slightly stiff nature so much the 
better. 

About the middle of May is a suitable time 
for planting out in permanent quarters. 
Allow about 15 inches from plant to plant and 
press the soil firmly round the roots. The 
day previous to planting out give them a 
thorough soaking of water, which will help 
to make the soil .cling to the roots, a very 
important consideration as ensuring very little 
check to the plants. Should the weather be 
dry give a good soaking of water in the even- 
ing, after planting, and well hoe the surtace 
next morning. 

A really good strain should be procured as 
this is just as easily grown as an inferior one, 
while the results will be altogether different. 
Severai pleasing colours can now be had. 


C. Brair. 


Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Sunshine Aster 
A new Aster which will soon be included in every seed catalogue. 


The above figure, 


although illustrating to some extent the beauty of this introduction, cannot convey 
the striking colours and gracefulness of the flowers, which measure from 4 inches to 


6 inches in diameter. 


The quilled centres are golden in colour, and are immediately 
surrounded by small florets which merge into white at the outer edges. 


The Outer petals 


form a loosely curled circle, making the flowers extremely pleasing to the eye. The plant 


is of branching habit, throwing long stems which make it invaluableas a cut flower.’ 


can be obtained in mixture and in separate shades. 


colours: 


Seed 


The mixture contains the following 
Pink, delicate mauve, dark blue, dark red, and in addition there will be 


found pastel shades from pure white to coral pink, and clear mauve to silver-lavender 


Rhodanthe Manglesi 


HIS is a great favourite with everyone, 

its pretty wose-coloured biossoms being 

equally attractive in the bud state and 
when expanded. The white-flowered variety 
of it, too, is a charming plant. At one time 
these Rhodanthes were regarded as very. diffi- 
cult to cultivate, but of late years they have 
been brought into Covent Garden Market 
largely during the summer, and, in common 
with most things grown in quantity, many of 
them are excellent examples of good cultiva- 


tion. Quite a sheaf of stems rises from the 
pot, all clothed with leaves that look as if 
mildew, once a great pest, was now un- 
known. The upper portions of the plants are 


masses of flowers, some expanded, and more 
in the bud state, which, with attention, will 
continue ito open for a long time. The 
flowers of this Everlasting are easily dried, 
and in that state retain their beauty for a 
great length of time. 


Having been very successful in the culture 
of wh plant, I am induced to give my mode 
of culture. The seeds are sown about the 
end of February in shaliow boxes and placed 
in a gentle heat, when they quickly germi- 
nate, and soon after are removed to a frame, 
through which a single hot-water pipe runs— 
just sufficient to,keep out the frost. Air is 
given freely, and when the first leaf is de- 
veloped the young plants are pricked off at 
once into their flowering pots. Therefore 
better soil is required than lif they were to be 
again potted off. Five-inch pots are a good 
size for them, and these I fill with a compost 
consisting of two-thirds loam and one of de- 
cayed manure, adding a little leaf-mould and 
sand to lighten it if necessary, but that will 
depend upon the consistency. of the loam. 
The soil is pressed moderately firm, and about 
15 young plants are dibbled in at about equal 


distances from each other; 
eient, 


: x go ss Taek 

The new scarlet-crimson Pyrethrum Harold Robinson which Messrs. Bath, Ltd: 
include in their list of novelties this spring ae A 

This variety has received the Award of Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society 


a dozen is suffi- 
but by putting in a few more a few 


{ 


deaths are thus allowed aS The si 


set on a well-drained ash bed not far from) 
glass, and have all the light and air possi); 
in order to encourage a short- and stu} 
growth, so that by the middle of May 
blossoms commence to open and the | 
are soon in full flower. Rhodanthes re 
careful watering.~ Especially avoid we i 
the foliage as the plants approach matur 
when young it does no harm. A little w| 
manureiwater may be given with advant 
as the pots become full of roots. By var 
the time of sowing a succession may Me | 
up, and if sown in the open ground eam| 
May a good supply of cut flowers will be | 
tained at a time when they are very acc 
able . Cae | 


Some years ago this Rhodanthe | 
regarded as a difficult subject to cultiy: 
but our market growers nowadays do | 
look upon it in that light, as the numl: 
that are to be seen exposed for sale in 
streets - of London will — testify. Tt 
Mignonette, the Rhodanthe is very impat 
of being disturbed at the roots, so that | 
sown in ithe flowering pots, ‘which is” 
regulation 43-inch or §-inch pot. The | 
pressed down firmly, and in doing so it m: 
be borne in mind that the seed is to be s¢/ 
on the top and then covered with soil, so 4; 
sufficient space must be left for the water, 
quired as the plants grow. Good drain 
must be ensured, for though the roots | 
very impatient of stagnant moisture, they 
the same time quickly suffer if allowed | 
become too dry. A free circulation of | 
<i 


around the plants when growing is 4 
necessary, for mildew ‘is liable to attack 
foliage, which is soon permanently inju 
Besides Rhodanthe Manglesi and its wi 
variety there are other forms, notably a: 
sanguineum and maculatum, of which’ i 
there is a variety with double flowers. Git 
things were expected of this double vari 
but it is now little grown. Nig 


‘anuary 23, 1926 


Growing Sweet Peas with large 
blooms 


MONGST annuals grown there is none 

to compare with the Sweet Pea. Unfor- 
.& tunately the Sweet Pea does not get a 
iir chance in many cases. A packet of seed 
sown some time during spring in any kind 
{ soil, generally much too thickly, therefore 
iving the plants no chance. A row or clump 
f good Sweet Peas is a picture in any gar- 
en. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—It is of little use 
ttempting to grow Sweet Peas with stems 
veraging 1 foot to 18 inches long with four 
- more blooms on each in poor, shallow, and 
angry soil. This should be trenched at least 

feet deep, and a good dressing of manure 
ded to the bottom spit; also a dusting of 
me. I find basic slag an excellent substitute 

w this. The surface should be left as rough 
; possible until the middle of February, when 
‘good dusting of soot and superphosphate of 
me should be forked in, repeating the dose 
ywards the end of March. The trenches will 
ow be in a fit condition for setting out the 
lants in April. These trenches should be dug 
‘om 2 feet to 3 feet wide, placing stakes at 
ach end of the rows for future guidance. 
SOWING THE SEED.—I strongly advocate 
owing the seed during late September or 
arly October, growing the plants on in a 
oid frame during the late autumn, potting up 
ingly; and if sown in boxes, the beginning 
f January, growing on in a cool house 
dr a month*or so. Quite good results, 
(though not so early, can be obtained by sow- 
ig the second or thitd week in January. 
foxes 4 inches to 5 inches deep are the most 
titable to sow the seeds in. These should 
ave holes bored in the bottom, over which 
hould be placed a layer of clean crocks. A 
ice free and open compost containing a fair 
upply of sand should be passed through a 
-inch sieve, placing the roughest portion 
ver the crocks. The boxes should be filled 
) within 1 inch of the top and pressed down 
»vel and firm. A layer of clean sand to the 
epth of 4 inch should now be put on top, in 
rhich to set the seeds. All the black- 
sated seed should be chipped with a knife on 
ve farthest side from ‘the eye and pressed 
ently into the sand in lines 3 inches apart, 
llowing the distance between the seeds a 
ood 2 inches. Seed sown thus will need no 
‘ansplanting. Each line should be correctly 
tbelled, . afterwards covering 4 inch deep 
‘ther with clean sand or finely-sifted soil. 
Vater should be given to settle the soil from 
fine-rosed can, but no more should be given 
ntil germination takes place, as if kept con- 
nually wet many of the seeds will rot. To 
asten germination the boxes may be placed 
1a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., but 
then once the seedlings appear they must be 
ept as near the roof glass as_ possible. 
trowth will be rapid from now onwards, and 
then 4 inches in height the points should be 
inched to cause a break, which is essential 
9 the getting of good plants. About the 
iiddle of March the plants should be trans- 
*tred to a cold frame and gradually hardened 
fl. By the middle of April they should be 
1 fine condition for planting out in the pre- 
ared trenches. 

PLANTING out.—A fine day when the soil is 
ry should be chosen for this work, and after 
laking the surface of the trench level with 
ie rake a line should be run down the 
entre. The best position for the trenches is 
unning from north to south, as in this way 
ach side of the row commands full sunshine. 
Vhen the line has been fixed the plants should 
€ carefully removed from the boxes, and 
fter shaking the soil gently from the roots 
1ese should be set their whole length in the 
oil with a dibber or long trowel, watering 
ach plant as the work proceeds. Six inches 
n either side of the line, and 18 inches apart, 
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NOVELTIES 


Venus.—Cream-pink, rather deeper than Fair 


Lady, very vigorous, colour perfectly fixed. 
Some doublestandards. Offered by J..Carter & Co. 


are a good distance to plant, and these should 
be set alteypately, so that when finished they 
will average g inches apart. If weather 
is dry water should be given each evening for 
several days. The remains of old besoms are 
excellent for placing around the plants to 
keep them upright, and a dusting of soot 
should be strewn around to ward off slugs 
and snails. Details as to staking, tying, dis- 
budding, and general management will be 
given in due course. 


GOOD VARIETIES.—Amongst the yarious 
kinds I grew last season the following were 
the best 12, and I can recommend them. for 
exhibition or all-round purposes :— 

President Harding was certainly the most 
telling in my four long rows. The colour 
alone (peach-red on a salmon ground) is 
quite distinct from any other salmon variety. 
Picture is one of the strongest growers and 
will throw fiye and six flowers on strong 
stems. The colour is  flesh-pink © shaded 
creamy-apricot. Hebe is another splendid 
bright pink and is certainly an improvement 
on Hercules. Renown (carmine-pink) is 
a strong grower with abundance of bloom. 
Mrs. Tom Jones (Delphinium-blue) is the best 
in its colour. Constance Hinton is the best 
black-seeded white. In Gladys (lilac) the 
blooms are much better placed than in R. F. 
Felton. Powerscourt is a splendid lavender 
and one of the best growers I know. I picked 
several seven-flowered stems from ,18 plants 
of-this variety. The Sultan is the darkest of 
all, but not so strong as Dobbies’ Mammoth. 
George Shawyer, a glowing salmon-rose, is a 


IN SWEET PEAS 


Mermaid.—Rich lavender, with fine blue sheen. 
The flowers, which are very large, are produced 
in fours and fives on long, stout stems 


robust grower. Majestic Cream is the best 
of the colour of three varieties grown. Royal 
Purple must be in every up-to-date collection. 
Picotee-edged and bicolors I have not in- 
cluded, as during wet periods the colours run 
and thus spoil the flowers. W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Sweet Peas for exhibition 


It is quite a simple matter to grow Sweet 
Peas for exhibition, and it does not entail a 
heavy expenditure. First obtain the best 
seed. This much having been done, one has 
a good start—after all, inferior seed is diffi- 
cult to grow and results are poor. I prefer to 
sow in October in large pots, placing in a 
temperate house until all bad weather has 
passed. Then dig a trench 3 feet or 4 feet 
deep and place at the bottom some hoof par- 
ings obtainable from any blacksmith. Fill in 
with fine soil and plant out the Sweet Peas in 
the usual way. Having a great liking for 
these hoof parings the roots will go down 
after them, and thus produce blooms to be 
proud of, and much in advance of plants from 
seed sown in March. Remove all seed-pods 
that appear. Not one must remain, as 
leaving them on is detrimental to the bloom- 
ing. C. H. Waite. 


A new Sweet Pea book 


Mr. W, J. Unwin, the well-known Sweet 
Pea grower of Histon, Cambridgeshire, is 
offering this year a new book on Sweet Peas, 
from the pen of his son, Mr. Charles W. J. 


we 


_ Peas: 
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The semi-dwarf Runner Bean» Bijou 


Unwin. The book is much larger and its 
scope much wider than the small edition on 
Sweet Peas so well known to Mr. Unwin’s 
readers. The title of the new work is ‘‘ Sweet 
Their History, Development, . and 
Culture,’’ and it is anticipated that it will be 
regarded as a standard work on the subject. 
Mr. Unwin also announces that ‘‘ there is a 
plainly discernible increase in public interest 
in the Gladiolus,’’ and this beautiful flower 
is now claiming a great deal of his attention. 
Wonderful advances have been made recently 
in new Gladioli,. and each year extensive 
trials are being made at Histon with new 
American, Dutch, and English varieties. 
Several new varieties appear in his catalogue 
for the first time this season, and his slogan, 
**Modern Gladioli are as exquisite as Orchids, 
yet as easily grown as Mustard and Cress,’ 
is literally true, as all who grow these flowers 
will readily concede. 


Making lawns 
(REPLY TO CURIOUS AND OTHERS.) 


In reply to several queries in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on this subject, if there is suffi- 
cient depth of soil, trench, burying the surface 
soil with the weeds to the depth of 18 inches 
any time during winter or early spring when 
the ground is sufficiently dry to work 
pleasantly. The advantages of trenching are, 
that existing weeds are got rid of, and the 
fresh soil, besides being free from weeds, is 
more likely to send up a vigorous plant. The 
soil should be kept as light as possible after 


trenching, to allow air and water to pass 
freely through it, which will sweeten and 
assist in pulverising it. During the trench- 
ing the level should be kept as accurately as 
possible, and if a very exact level is required 
it should be done shortly before seed time 
with the spirit-level, straight-edge, and pegs; 


but we generally find that a-skilful man can 


do this with his eye. The ground should then 
be let lie until sowing time, which will be 
about March or April, according to the 
weather, remembering that dry weather 
should be chosen for the operation. It should - 
then be forked lightly over and raked until a 
fine tilth is produced, which is most necessary 
for Grass seeds. Now tread the ground or 


roll it until it feels comfortably solid under - 


the foot, which is a very necessary part of the 
preparations. Scratch the ground with a 
rake until a little fine soil is produced wherein 
to sow the seed. A calm day is very neces- 
sary for sowing, the seed being easily blown 


about by a slight puff of-wind. Two garden. 


lines should be stretched about 4 feet or 5 feet 
apart to sow between, and the ground should 
be sown at least twice, which will materially 
assist the even distribution of the seed. 
When -a breadth has been sown it should be 
lightly. raked and covered to the depth of 
1 inch or 2 inches with a mixture of well- 
decomposed stable manure and leaf-mould in 
the proportion of about one to two, which 
should be nicely levelled and not walked upon 
until the Grass is all well through, when it 
should be lightly rolled. The ordinary quan- 
tity of seed is 4 bushels, but where a lawn is 


_ age is all-important, there being no bette 


= Tae semi-dwarf Runner Bean, r 


required in the space of two or three m 
double the quantity is requisite. Al 

April has been mentioned as the time to 
it is perfectly safe to sow Grass seed: 
time up to the end of September, provid 
weather is sufficiently damp. ~The 
management consists in mowing witl 
“scythe as soon as the Grass is high | enov 
and this should be continued as- re 
using the scythe for the first three o 
cuttings, and after each cutting rollin 
with a light roller. The machine may 
be used if desired, but set it-as high as 
ble for the first half dozen cuttings. 
ing, watering, 
edging are all that will be required. — 


than cutting drains from 2 feet to 3 fee 
from 15 feet to 18 feet apart in the d 
of the outfall and placing in the bottom | 
nary drain pipes 2 inches in diameter. 1 
a layer of stones or broken brickbats over 
pipes, or brushwood will do. Before so 
down you ought to write to a seed 
giving him the constitution of the soil, 
he will send: you the proper mci’ of G 
seed for the same. aie : 
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Bean semi-dwarf Runner Bijo 


and introduced by Messrs. Watki 
Simpson in 1922, is distinct in se 


ways. It -is extremely 


rolling, and an_ occasi 


short-jointed | 


i 


growth, and the plant rarely exceeds 3 4} 


in height, thus rendering staking and — 
ping quite unnecessary, but the chief fez 
is its- highly prolific character, the - 
which are. about 6 inches long and | 
fleshy, being freely produced in very — 
bunches. It has proved itself to be or 
the most prolific Runner “Beans on, 
market. — 

Market gardeners find it very “useful oO 
to the pods preserving their youthful appe 
ance longer than’ the ordinary Sa 
Runners, which at a certain age begin | 
show the swelling of the seeds in the p! 
making them look old and presumably 
so tender as they should be. ~ = 

By selection the length of the pods i is b 
increased up to 8 inches in length. 

In the course of experiments Mes 
Watkins and Simpson have developed 
new forms. For instance, they hav 


which bears pods like the Scarlet Runner 
plants as dwarf as Dwarf French Bee: 


There is the promise of further interest 
developments. : 


Winter Be 


HERE can be no question as to the v 
of winter vegetables, and the better # 
are grown during the early autumn 
more reliable they are -in- mid-wit 
Amateurs often have none _too many 1 


good winter vegetables, this ‘being due to! 
planting, so that the plants have not tim¢ 


make a good growth before being cut de 
by frost. This mostly refers to the Kal. 
early Broccoli, though even with the be 
ture no one can prevent injury to the ] 
mamed by frost. Hf good-sized plan 
obtained they are in a better position to 
our winters; indeed, if the heads are for 
the latter will keep good for weeks 
the shelter of a cool cellar or shed jus 
proof. -Though it would be out of pl: 

dwell at length upon the culture of w 
vegetables at this season, as very little 
done now, still, there are many amateur 
may not be in a position to judge th 
kinds of vegetables for a long and_ 

supply, so that I will note a few of the 
At this season forced be Stee form 
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ant item, and some few kinds can be 
ced so readily they are well worth more 
tention. I find no difficulty in having an 
uple and varied supply of winter vegetables, 
ith forced and otherwise. The short supply 
jn the early spring—from the end of April 
ad in May. . Though there is the useful 
wagus, amateurs never have this veget- 
. in very farge quantities, and frequently 
severe winter there are few Broccoli 
and there are few other Brassicas as the 
inter ones are seeding. = 
Broccoui.—Few_kinds are more reliable 
ian the Superb Early White. This is so 
[| protected by foliage that it is less injured 
‘others. To this variety may be added 
’s Winter White, White Emperor 
r’s), and Self Protecting, the last-named 
sry early supplies. For years I grew the 
neren, and one feels at times one fails 
et the true kind. I find Broccoli soon de- 
rates if not carefully seeded ; indeed, this 
applies to all the Brassica crops. 
BAGES.—Few vegetables are so hardy as 
Vinter.Cabbage, but these are distinct 
e spring varieties. There are two ex- 
dkinds—the Winningstadt and Christ- 
Drumhead. The former has a conical 


leaves, 
‘and thus making it more hardy. Both 
se types are splendid winter vegetables. 
Colewort is most valuable, but it is more 
‘than the two varieties named. It 
id be grown in all amateurs’ gardens for 
winter use. 
BORECOLES.—Doubtless the Scotch varieties 
‘the greater favourites, and in my opinion 
is superior to the Dwarf Green Curled. 
th they vary in build they are superior 
: tall kinds so much grown near the sea- 
in the north, as in many exposed places 
long stems suffer badly in severe weather 
the plants are ruined. Two Kales intro- 
few years ago are suitable for poor 

in cold districts—these are the Arctic 
and Purple Kales, two of the hardiest 
scoles I have grown. Of older kinds, 
wh not quite so hardy, is Read’s Heart- 
beautiful vegetable just like the Curled 
sh, but it forms a compact heart, and is 
y mild flavour. There are other hardy 
such as the Cottager and the Buda or 
cus. These latter are specially good 
te winter supplies, but the plants should 
ys be grown in an open, exposed place, 
they are hardy and of compact growth. 
ge for mid-winter should be sown in 
Kales also, and for late autumn -use 
sowings are best. No matter how good 
e soil at planting, there should be no 
ing in the seed-beds, as thick sowing and 
in planting make a weak plant. Far 
- defer sowing for a short time if land 
available at the time. 
SSELS Sprouts are always valued; but 
mes one does not see them particularly 
jin gardens. They need time to develop, 
ould be sown early in the spring, plant- 
ut when large enough. I find a small 
medium Sprout hardier and nicer when 
ed than a coarse one. = 
NACH, CaRROTS, AND TuURNIPS.—Next to 
ale, Spinach is an important winter 
table, and though less grown by 
eurs than it deserves, it is of easy cul- 
_ Sown in August or the end of July, 
will be good winter supplies. The land 
be well done, and such aids as soot and 
sed freely to check the ravages of in- 
pests. “For winter such kinds as the Vic- 
nd Viroflay, with the Long-standing or 
y, are the best kinds. Carrots, Tur- 
and other roots are always at hand for 
er supplies; but I like the smaller roots 
toring and sow a good breadth of a 
10rn variety or the Early Gem in July. 
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Of course, Turnips are less amenable to this 
mode of culture. They keep best sown at the 
same date as advised for Carrots, but much 
depends upon the variety, as severe frost does 
them more injury than in the case of Carrots. 
At the same time they can be forced more 
readily than Carrots, so that there is no need 
to dwell on these. 

SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA.—These may 
with advantage be grown for winter use. 
I do not think both are needed, and probably 
the Salsafy is the more useful of the two. 
This is so distinct from other vegetables that 
it should be grown in all gardens. 
May and lifted and stored like other roots, it 
is in season from December to April. The 
large Russian and Mammoth are the best 
varieties. 

CELERIAC is well worth attention. This may 
be described as Turnip-rooted Celery, and is 
just like it when boiled. It needs little atten- 
tion during growth, not earthing up but 
growing in deep drills 2 feet apart and 1 foot 
between the plants, and abundance of 
moisture during growth, also liquid manure 
if obtainable. This boiled is a delicious winter 
vegetable. Celery may well be described as a 
vegetable, as when cooked it is equal to Sea- 
kale—indeed, superior to my idea. 

ARTICHOKES are useful as they give variety. 
The New White is much superior to the older 
coloured tuber. 


FORCED VEGETABLES. 


FRENCH BEANS swell the list, and those who 
can force have much greater variety. I do 


Sown in. 
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not advise growing French Beans for a supply 
at Christmas. Grown then they are most dis- 
appointing and are best left alone till the New 
Year begins. As a crop can be secured in six 
weeks from the time of sowing, it will be seen 
they may be classed as winter vegetables. 
SEAKALE is now grown largely for forcing. 
Anyone can buy it cheaply, and force in a 
dark place, such as a Mushroom-house or 
under the stages of a warm pit, if the plants 
are kept dark and close. A few roots, 
according to the demand, placed under cover 
every 10 days or a fortnight, will keep up a 
regular supply. Of course, this vegetable 
may be forced in the open with hot manure 
and pans and pots, but it takes a longer time, 
and needs more labour and attention, as, if 


- over-heated, the tender Kale blackens and 


decays? 

- AsPARAGUS.—Roots lifted from November 
to March will provide regular cutting, but it 
is an expensive process to the amateur, as the 
roots are worthless after being forced. On 
the other hand, this does not apply to per- 
manent beds, as these, if forced slowly, last 
many. years. Asparagus after lifting takes 
three weeks to produce a crop; I give per- 
manent beds double that time. Another 
vegetable which may be used to advantage is 
the young growths of Chicory. Mushrooms 
must not be overlooked. W. V. 


Radishes 


Having large quantities of leaves at this 
season, I turn them to good account. The 
Radish with warmth germinates so quickly 


A Carrot novelty 


The new and large stump-rooted Intermediate Carters’ Autumn King. 


A handsome long, 


cylindrical, heavy stump-rooted Carrot of large size. Rich, deep orange colour, splendid 
quality flesh. This handsome Carrot has a very large yielding capacity, and is particularly 
suited for soils that are not of sufficient depth to grow the longest types satisfactorily 
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that two or three crops may be had from the 
same frame or pit. The Turnip varieties, 
such as White or Red Forcing, the Olive or 
Oval Crimson Forcing, and Earliest of All, 
are specially good. Here less soil will suffice, 
4 inches to 6 inches on the heating material 
being sufficient. Sown now in warmth there 
should be good roots in six weeks. I find the 
old Radish beds in frames most valuable for 
pricking out tender seedlings, such as early 
Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and such like 
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after raising in heat. The little warmth left 
in the bed is just sufficient to start the plants. 
Many sow Radishes with Carrots. I do not 
advise it, as the Radish often ruins the Carrot 
crop. 


Tomatoes 
(J. P.).—In our estimation Perfection 
Tomato is about the best variety. You cer- 


tainly seem to have had too many plants for 
so small a house, seeing they occupied 10-inch 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Spraying fruit trees ee En 

This is an important operation now that 
the winter pruning is completed, and before 
the various eggs begin to hatch out. A quiet 
day should be chosen and the branches made 
thoroughly wet with the spray from a knap- 
sack sprayer or Abol syringe. There are 
various caustic and soda washes. The 
operator should wear an old waterproof coat 
and rubber gloves to protect the clothes and 
hands. y 


Outdoor Vines 

Now is the best time to prune and clean 
the outdoor Vines. All side shoots made 
during last season should be cut back to with- 
in two or three buds of the base, shortening 
the leading growths to two-thirds of their 
present length. The rods should be treated 
with Gishurst Compound or other winter 
wash? It is advisable to give the walls a coat 
of lime-wash before tying back. When this 
work is completed attention must be paid to 
the border by removing several inches of the 
old soil, replacing with good rich loamy com- 
post. 


Uniruitful trees 

It is quite. possible in many gardens and 
orchards that there are trees that bear no 
fruit, yet make luxuriant growth. In the 
case of dwarf trees this can be rectified by lift- 
ing and pruning the roots in autumn, 
Standard trees cannot be treated with advan- 
tage in this manner when they become large. 
The best way to deal with them is to cut them 
back to within a foot or so of the trunk and 
graft them with good kinds in April. 


Spring Cabbage 

After the severe frosts we have experienced 
during the last month much damage has been 
done amongst the winter Brassicas, so it is 
essential to make the most of the spring Cab- 
bage. It is a little too soon to fill up the 
blank spaces, but the bed should be carefully 
examined and all plants that have become 
loose should be made firm by treading around 
them. A dry day should be chosen for the 
work, and if slugs are troublesome protec- 
tion must be given. Dry sawdust which has 
been sprinkled with paraffin placed in rings 
around the plants is an excellent deterrent, as 
is also lime and soot. 


Early Lettuce 

Where there is a demand*for early salads 
a sowing of an early variety may be made 
thinly in shallow boxes of light soil. These 
should be germinated in the warm gteen- 
house, and when the seedlings become ‘large 
enough to handle they should be pricked off 
3 inches apart into other boxes, growing on 
in a light, airy position, or if they can be set 
out on a slight hot-bed in a frame so much 
the better. 


Planting Shallots 

In many small gardens it is difficult to 
grow Onions, so advantage must be taken of 
the Shallot, and where the soil is in a fit con- 
dition the b-d should be made up as soon as 
possible_and the bulbs set in lines 1 foot 


apart, allowing about 8 inches from set to set. 
The bed must be made firm and the bulbs 
dibbled in, so as to only leave the tips show- 
ing, pressing the soil well around them with 
the hands, or otherwise many will be lifted by 
the worms. 


Chrysanthemums 


Continue the propagation of these plants, 
and those that are already rooted should be 
potted singly into 60-size pots, using a little 
rougher compost than that used for striking 
the cuttings. Careful watering should be 
exercised, and when the sorts have taken hold 
of the new soil the plants should be placed in 
a cold frame, as too much heat and coddling 
in the early stages of growth are detrimental 
to the culture of good Chrysanthemums. 
Ample air must be given on alls favourable 
occasions. 


Sweet Peas 


Where the seeds were sown in boxes 
during the autumn, and have been housed jn 
cold frames, it is a good plan to pot these up 
singly into small pots at this season. Any 
good potting compost is suitable, and if space 
can be found on a shelf in the warm green- 
house for a few weeks the plants will make 
good headway, and when growing freely re- 
turn them to the cold frame, gradually 
hardening them to outside Conditions. Any 
plants that have not made a break at the base 
should have the tips pinched out. 

W. E. Wricut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Roses under glass 


Where Roses are planted out under cool 
treatment pruning may now be undertaken 
with a view to having the plants in bloom 
early in April. Where robust varieties are 
used the treatment in respect of pruning 
should be rather drastic—hard cutting not 
only keeps the resulting shoots at a reasonable 
height, but it produces plenty of young wood 
which always gives the finest blooms. For 
planting out in cool houses or in corridors 
the old sorts, such as Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, 
and La France, can be recommended. ‘Many 
of the H.T. family are not conspicuous suc- 


_ cesses under glass, but no one need hesitate 


to plant Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady Pirrie, 
or Caroline Testout. The Tea Roses in pots 
now force easily if given sufficient heat. 
Lady Hillingdon succeeds exceptionally well 
when forced, but much patience is required 
in the way of syringing, and so forth, in the 
case of Tea Roses subjected to a strong heat 
at’this season. ~ 


Sweet Peas 


The number of varieties of Sweet Peas 
tends to embarrassment when ordering, and 
it is, perhaps, better for the ordinary grower, 
as distinct from the exhibitor, to rely upon 
proven favourites in the desired colours. 
Sowing may now be done in pots or in boxes 
in order that plants may be ready for putting 
out in April. Well-drained boxes or pots 
filled with light soil, and which are perfectly 
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aA 
pots, and were probably allowed to gri 
almost at will. This, with other subjec 
would decidedly overcrowd. There is> 
reason why other plants cannot be grown Ww, 
Tomatoes, and your house should have p 
vided a fair crop. Try again, and this 2 
cut off the main portion of large or coar. 
growing leaves; also confine your plants 
one or-two shoots only, pinching out 
laterals. This secures more fruit in place 
so much succulent growth, aS 
clean, are desirable. Each seed ought to 
coated with red lead and put in at a depth 
half an inch. After sowing is completed o 
good watering should be given, after whi 
_little moisture will be necessary until g& 
mination takes place. Coolness at’ all tif 
is essential, and even the suspicion of he 
must be avoided. Thosg who raised Swe 
Pea plants from seeds sown in—August { 
flowering under glass will now require to ¢ 
them into their flowering pots. Ten-in 
pots filled with fairly rich material, and ea 
accommodating half-a-dozen seedlings, w 
give good results. At present these may fi 
a place in the early Peach-house._ : 
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Seeds for present sowing : Z 

‘“* Hasten slowly ”’ is a good motto at tt 
season, yet there are some seeds which, to 
useful at a given time in the course of t 
present year, must be sown now, or short! 
Among these are Begonias, Streptocar 
Petunias, Violas, and Ageratum~ amor 
flowering plants. As regards Begonias ai 
Petunias the seeds of double varieties may 
used, for it is certain that there will be 
considerable proportion of single forms whii 
ean be utilised for bedding, while the choic' 
doubles may be reserved for the greenhou 
or conservatory. Among vegetable .see| 
small sowings of Brussels Sprouts, Cau) 
flowers, Cabbages, and Lettuces may { 
made. A good sowing of the selected sor 
of Onions is now due, the resulting seedlin; 
being boxed off as soon as they can safely | 
handled. Even for exhibition it is wrong. 
sow Leeks at this time: Equally good spec 
mens, given the correct treatment, will resu 
from a sowing in the middle of February, ~ 
Bulbs . eH 

Dutch Hyacinths, as distinct from t 
‘“ prepared ”’ bulbs, Tulips, Freesias, Lily | 
the Valley, and similar things, will now con) 
away in a satisfactory manner in an ordinaj 
greenhouse temperature. If it be desired | 
have a batch of. Hippeastrums in bloom at | 
early date well-rested bulbs maybe shake 
out, repotted, and set to work, at first in| 
cool temperature. Iris tingitana is usefu| 
too, and forces easily if too much heat is ni 
given. Z 


Under glass = 

Fruit-houses now having been attended ti 
and everything ready for a start at a give 
time, the work for the moment is routin| 
Plant-houses, too, do not call for much atte!) 
tion, although it is well to pay daily attentie| 
to detail, in respect of removing spent bloom) 
decaying leaves, and attending to the needfi 
watering. In the stove, during storm 
weather, there is always some sponging to t 
done, and if mealy bug be present an attem] 
ought to be made to clear it out. Where thei) 
is no regular Orchid-house a few of the mat 
easily-grown sorts usually find a place in tt 
stove. Some of these are rather attractiv 
at this time, including Cypripediums of sort: 
Celogyne cristata, Lycaste Skinneri, a fe 
of the Oncidiums, and some of the Mexica| 
Lelias and Cattleyas. W. McGurroc. 
_ Mabie Gardens, Kwkcudbrightshire. | 
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uestions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
DENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
ndents follow these rules: All communications 
uld be clearly written on one side of the paper 
y, and addressed to the Ep1ToR of GARDENING 
JSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
ters on business should be sent to the Pup 
mr. The name and address of the sender are 
uired in addition to any designation he may 
ire to be used in the paper. When more than 
query is sent each should be on a separate 
-e of paper, the name and address being added 
zach. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
press some days in advance of date, queries 
not always be replied to in the issue immedi- 


'y following their receipt. We do not reply to- 


ries by post. 


_ ‘TREES AND SHRUBS 


out Rhododendrons 


N. M., Rotherham).—The question of a 
iliser for Rhododendrons is a little diffi- 
-; most of our leading growers depend 
n a good medium in the form of a peat or 
ous loam -with silver sand, and for plants 
the open copious top-dressings of decayed 
yes. It would bea mistake to apply con- 
trated fertilisers to Rhododendrons; a 
ht overdose would be disastrous. Very 
ak applications of liquid guano might be 
lied when the flower trusses are forming, 
‘it is important that it should be applied 
y in very weak solutions. We are glad to 
yw that the notes which appeared recently 
Rhododendrons are so much appreciated, 
| if we can help you in their cultivation we 
ll be only too happy to do our best. You 
| find the book entitled ‘* Rhododendrons 
| Azaleas,’’ by William Watson, very help- 
on hybrids and their cultivation. This 
3 published in the Present Day Garden- 
‘series a few years ago by T. C. and 
C. Jack, Edinburgh. It was originally 
lished at 1s. 6d., but we doubt if you 
uld now be able to secure a copy under 
6d. or thereabouts. 


alia too tall 

D.).—You can cut the Aralia down in 
rch before growth begins, as in the course 
the spring the stem will again start into 
wth. In cutting down, leave 6 inches or 
iches of the old stem, as if you cut close to 
“ground the old plant will probably die. 
you have the convenience—t.e., a warm 
pagating-pit—you may strike the top. 
ung seedling plants are now so cheap that 
think it would be far better to buy a 
ng plant in the spring, as you will find 
; more satisfactory in every way. 


_ GREENHOUSE 
zatment of Agave : 
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a. O.).—If the rot has affected the main 
MN or heart of your Agave it may be 
ious. Once these are injured they seldom 
te into good form and shape again. 
vder up some charcoal, and dust this freely 
) the affected part after cutting away as 
ch of the decayed matter as_ possible. 
sse plants need more careful handling than 
ir hardy and rugged appearance would 
if -and are frequently permanently 
ied by careless transporting from open to 
oor treatment. 


aleas in bad condition 

W.. M.).—Your Azaleas have been badly 
acked by thrips and red-spider. Syringe 
Spray them with paraffin, emulsion, 
assia Extract, or Tobacco-water. If you 
Id move them into a small house and 
ugate them well, this would clear off the 
ts. A cheap insecticide for destroying 
se pests is as follows :—Tie up a peck of 
t in a canvas bag and place it in a hogs- 
id of soft water. Stir the bag of soot 
ut daily for a week, and then when clear 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair ewamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


syringe the plants, diluting if need be. Try 
it on one or two plants first. This is an 
excellent syringing mixture, not only freeing 
the plants from insects, but giving health and 
vigour to them. 


Araucaria excelsa 
(I. L.).—This is the name of your plant. 


Ornithogalum lacteum 


The flowers which are now being sent over from 
South Africa remain fresh for many weeks 


We fear you have allowed it to get dry at the 
roots. The surface of the soil may appear 
moist, but the ball we suspect is dry. If so, 
then stand it in a tub of water so as to 
thoroughly soak the ball of soil. Next 
spring—say, in April—we should advise you 
to turn the plant out, remove all superfluous 
soil, and repot, using for the purpose a pot 
just large enough to take the ball, leaving a 
space all round of about half an inch to fake 
the new soil. After this place in a shady part 
of the greenhouse, if you have one, and 
syringe overhead occasionally, taking care not 
to make the soil too wet. 


Raising Fuchsias from seed 


(New Beginner).—Gather the Fuchsia seed 
as soon as ripe, and place it in ‘a little dry 
sand for a few days. Then squeeze the whole 
between your fingers and sow sand and seed 
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together, using a sandy compost of leaf-soil 
and a little peat. They should germinate in 
two or three weeks in the temperature you 
suggest, and some will bloom this coming 
autumn. 


Crinum amabile 

(D. L.).—This is a hot-house plant and will 
not thrive in a cool greenhouse. Liisa 
native of Sumatra, and is a very handsome 


plant. The flowers are large, white, suffused 
with crimson, and they are also . very 
fragrant. Pot the bulbs in good loam, with 


a little leaf-mould and sand; fibrous peat 
should be mixed with the loam if it is heavy. 


Fibrous-rooted Begonias 

_ (B.).—These must not have so much water 
when the blooming season ts past; just 
enough to keep the wood and foliage fresh. 
At the turn of the year cut them back rather 
hard, otherwise they become too lanky. 
Young plants are, however, far the best, and 
those who grow this class of Begonia 
annually put in some cuttings as soon as they 
can be had edrly in spring, at which time 
they quickly root in a temperature of about 
60 degs. These Begonias do much better in 
summer in cold frames where they can be 
occasionally exposed to the open air. 


Flowers from South Africa (Ww. F. 5 
Gloucester.) 


HE flowers are those of Ornithogalum 

lacteum, the Chincherinchee of South 

Africa, which have been sent to this coun- 
try in quantity in recent years. As you say, 
the flowers remain quite fresh for months. 
With regard to cultivation, it should be given 
cool greenhouse treatment. Plant the bulbs in 
March or April, three in a 43-inch pot, in a 
compost of two parts loam and one of leaf- 
mould and sand. Place the pots in a cool 
greenhouse or frame, and withhold water 
until top growth appears, they should then be 
placed in a sunny situation near the glass 
and growth encouraged by moderate water- 
ing. After they have flowered and completed 
their growth water should be withheld, and 
the pots be exposed to the sun to thoroughly 
ripen the bulbs. The racemes of satiny- 
white flowers. are invaluable for winter 
decoration. 


Treatment of Fuchsias 

(F., Southsea).—The Fuchsias in question 
had better remain where they are until the 
month of March, when they may be brought 
out and set in a sunny window in a room 
from which frost can be excluded. They 
should be cut back a little into shape, and 
receive a good root watering. They will 
speedily begin to put forth shoots, and when 
these have grown about an inch in length 
turn the plants out of their pots and shake 
off a good portion of the old soil from the 
roots, and repot them in good, turfy loam, 
decayed manure, and sand. Keep them in 
the window, and give just enough water to 
keep the soil around the roots moist; when 
they are in active growth they will want 
more. When the end of the month of May 
arrives they can either be shifted into larger 
pots or be planted out in a flower-bed in the 
open air. 


Stocking a conservatory 


(G. Jones).—Your suggestions of procedure 
in your greenhouse are so good that we need 
add_little to them. You must bear in mind 
the size of your house and do not overcrowd. 
The Asparagus would do admirably. Clero- 
dendrons will need too much: heat for you, 
and are very subject to mealy-bug and other 
insect pests. From §0 degs. to 55 degs. is a 
useful winter temperature, and should be 
easily maintained in your small house. In 
addition to your selection of ‘* permanent 
flowering plants’’ we would add Begonias, 
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Callas, Carnations, Cyclamens, Indian 
Azaleas, Acacias, and Genista fragrans. But 
we imust cease, or far too many will be found 
for your limited accommodation. 


Raising Gladigli from seed 

I have a lot of Gladioli seed I saved last 
autumn.. When is the best time to sow. and 
where? In boxes or open ground? It is 
saved from the best named varieties. 

GLapys. 

[ ¥es, you may adopt both methods. — In the 
open the seed should be sown in April on well- 
prepared ground _in drills about 4 inches 
apart. See that the ground is not allowed to 
become on the dry side. It is a good plan to 
cover over with a mat until the seed germi- 
nates. The seedlings might remain in the 
ground, if given protection, until the following 
year, when you should see some blooms The 
more certain method is undoubtedly to sow 
in boxes in February or March. You will 
have more control over the seedlings. The 
boxes, of course, as well as the seed beds, 
should be kept free from weeds. ‘Those in 
boxes should be. shaken out the following 
spring and either planted out in the open or 
replanted in boxes about 2 inches apart. A 
large proportion will flower, and those show- 
ing no improvement on existing varieties 
should be pulled up and burnt. Raising seed- 
lings is an interesting pastime, but drastic 
weeding-out is essential, otherwise you get 
snowed under with a lot of inferior varieties. J 


Libonia floribunda not blooming 

(A. Reader).—The most probable cause of 
the failure to flower of the plants in question 
is that they have been allowed to become a 
prey to insect pests, especially red-spider, 
which very frequently attacks them, and, if 
allowed to gain a footing, will assuredly 
cause the foliage to fall off and the young 
shoots to wither away. The general treat- 
ment of Libonias is similar to that required 
by the Fuchsia—that is, a moist, genial atmo- 
sphere to grow in, thorough cleanliness of 
the foliage, 
ings and. occasionally fumigating with XL 
All. When in active gr owth great care must 
be taken that they never suffer from want of 
water at the roots. If so, they will be sure, 
sooner or later, to lose their leaves and fail to 
flower properly. Also, they are very. im- 
patient of cold, cutting draughts. 


Maiden-hair Ferns 
(V. W.).—To procure spores it is needful 
to obtain some well-matured Fern fronds, on 
the undersides of which are numerous brown 
spots or eruptions. These are spore cases. 
These fronds should be laid to dry on paper, 
and when well shaken or rubbed, spores like 
dust will fall out on to the paper. That dust 
should be strewn over pots or pans, well 
drained, filled with sandy soil, and stood in a 
warm, shady place in the greenhouse. Later 
the soil will become coated with green, and 
from out of it tiny leaves or fronds will 
spring. These will presently grow into 
young plants, but take three or four years to 
become of good size. Properly done, there is 
no reason why your divided plants should not 
do very well. These Ferns need a compost 
of one-half peat, the other half loam, with 
some sand. It may be best just now for you 
to buy a few small plants and grow them on. 


VEGETABLES 


Outdoor Tomatoes 


(L. W.).—Sow. the Tomato seed in March 
either in a warm greenhouse, in which case 
place the pan.in the warmest spot, or in a hot- 
bed. Sow thinly in a compost of leaf-soil and 
sand, and do not over-water in their young 
stages. Rot on when the rough leaf has 
formed, and get them as forward as you can 
before the end of May. Then gradually har- 


maintained by frequent syring- 
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den off previous to planting outside. It is 
very important to get them forward for out- 
door culture. Plant them 18 inches or 2 feet 
apart, and keep them to one stem only, cut- 
ting away the coarser leaves and pinching 
back the lateral growths. Any ordinary loam 
will grow these. _ It is more a question of 
early treatment and a warm season than soil. 


FRUIT 


Treatment of fruit trees 

Last autumn I planted some two-year-old 
fruit-trees—Apples, Pears, and Plums. 
Would you kindly inform me if they should 
be pruned this year, and, if so, to what ex- 
tent and when? They are bushes, espaliers, 
and half-standards. PENSILVA. 


[The fruit-trees in question should certainly 
be pruned, and now is the right time to do it. 
Bushes and half-standards, which require no 
central branch or stem, should have the centre 
of the trees or heads kept open and be treated 
as follows :—From among the existing shoots 
on each example select four or five of the 
strongest and have them as widely apart and 
equi- -distant as circumstances permit, with the 
centre quite open. Cut these back to within 
9 inches or 12 inches of the stems to an out- 
ward-looking bud, and have them as near:as 
possible of one height. The foundation of 
the future-main branches will thus be formed. 
Cut clean out the weakest of the remaining 
shoots, and the surplus stronger wood if 
any remains, to four buds to form spurs. If 
all goes well the cut-back shoots or main 
branches will produce growths at their tips, 
termed leaders, which will allow for their ex- 
tension. Side shoots should also be emitted, 
and two of the best placed of these in each 
instance should be retained to form sub- 
sidiary branches. Stop all other growths at 
the fourth leaf, counting from the base, about 
the middle or end of July, to form spurs. 
Next winter cut back the leaders and side 


shoots. retained, leaving the former about 15» 


inches in length and the latter 12 inches. By 
a continuance of these methods annually the 
trees will eventually become fully furnished 
with branches well clothed with spurs and 
well-balanced heads secured. Although the 
length at which the shoots should be left is 
given, it does not follow that the figures need 
be rigidly adhered to, as it sometimes happens 
it may be necessary to leave a shoot a little 
shorter or longer, as the case may be, in order 
to obtain uniformity or the proper balance, 
With regard to espaliers, a central shoot must 
be secured with which to extend the stem as 
well as to supply shoots for the purpose of 
forming new tiefs of branches in a diagonal 
direction. Therefore the leading shoot should 
be cut back to a point just above or level with 
the wire immediately above the last or exist- 
ing. tier of branches. 
from the topmost bud will serve to extend the 
stem. The two nearest and best shoots be- 
low it train out at right angles, i.e., one to 
the right and one to the left, which will form 
the basis of that particular tier of branches. 
Suppress all other growths, as, with the ex- 
ceptions already mentioned, the stem should 
be kept clean. Cut back leading shoots on 
existing branches to 12 inches, and all other 
growths to four buds on Apples and Pears 
and five on Plums and Cherries. In regard 
to shoots retained and laid or tied in to form 
the foundation of a new tier of branches cut 
back to within 9g inches or 12 inches of the 
point of origin according to vigour. | 


Treatment of Vine 

(I. Ms You must not fruit your Vines 
much after moving, as the roots will not be in 
condition to bear any fruit. The whole 
energies of the Vine will be needed to build 
up wood and roots for another vear. Allow a 
free growth this year, feed well, and allow 
only a very few bunches to remain. We 


The shoot emanating" s 


in the end. Thin the shoots, each one to 
eye; leave the strongest, remove others. 
may remove the mulch early next month, 
to get more warmth on the surface you 
now remove a portion, only leaving 
litter. ; ae eee 


Pear Seckle = 


(E. M. T.).—This Pear can be. Spall 
Mr. J. G. Allgrove,. Langley, near Slov 
Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. 
forms a prolific pyramid on the Pear stocl 
good cordon on the Quince, and does 
an orchard tree. It is on the small sid 


it is of delicious flavour. — 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 

The white Cabbage butterfly 
I am sending you what seem to 
two grubs of some kind. I have g¢ 
dry places, apparently resting for the wii 
I would be most interested to see th 
history published in the columns of Gar 
ING ILLUSTRATED at your earliest conven 
“* ULSTERAN 

[The two ‘ grubs ’’ are-not grubs, but | 
chrysalides of the large white C 
butterfly (Pieris Brassice). If you kept 
of th se chrysalides in a box with a p 
muslin over the top you would find thi 
butterflies would emerge from their - 
cases some time during April or May. 
life-history is briefly this. After the bu 
flies emerge, pairing takes place and eg, 
laid in groups of 20 or more on the foliage 
Cabbage or some other suitable - 
When the caterpillars hatch they com 
to feed on the host plant. This par 
species always feeds in groups, general 
the leaf where the eggs were depo 
When fully fed the caterpillars leav 
host plant and crawl away to any co 
shelter, where they fasten themselves up bt) 
silken thread and change into the. chi 
form. This first batch remains as chrysali 
until some time in August, and then } 
butterflies emerge. The life-history is 
repeated, except that the second gen 
remains for the winter in the condit 
which you found your speciméns. Hand-p; 
ing the caterpillars from their host planti 
the most practical way of dealing with 
particular pest. The small white Cabb} 
butterfly (Pieris rapae) is, however, ne 
easily controlled by hand-picking. Bot 
large and small Cabbage butterflies hav 
troublesome in the gardens this last sea | 


Artificial colouring of flowers 


(M. M.).—There are chemical soluti 
various colours, a few drops of which 
in a glass of water will gradually imp 

same shades to many flowers. As the 
of any desired colour affects the blooms 
and remove to clear water when to- 
liking. The same solution will serve ag 
but not so rapidly or with-such intensi 
colour. We have seen these monstro: 
many times, but the name of the solutior 
the strength to use we have not fe 
ficiently interested to learn. Such in 
ence with flowers does not appeal to 
taste. The shades are imparted by ab 
tion of colouring matter placed in the wa 
and the pores of the cut flower kept open } 
free by cutting off the bottom. with a shy 
kxnife—not scissors. 


Charcoal burning = 

(Charcoal). — Charcoal burning is ¢ 
understood by those who have a knowledg« 
the subject, and it must be done thoroug 
Unless you require large quantities you } 
purchase cheaper than by burning it vours! 
If your wood is charred through it will do 
the purpose named; if not, it will cause sc 
get sour and promote fungus growth. 

a4 
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ENS Seed 
jE var 
SEEDSMEN BY Hx CEY 


(fees APPOINTMENT. 


CARTERS 


FOR 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Selected Large- 
Flowered Colours 


GELECTED Giant- Flowered 
Types, borne in threes and 

fours on very long stems. Bright 

colours and pleasing shades. The 

plants are of robust habit, and will 

produce large quantities of beauti- 

ful flowers through the summer. 

This selection wili greatly assist 

those who are not quite con- 

versant with the present extremely 

numerous named varieties. 

No. 

5741 CARTERS BLUE. 

5729 CARTERS BRONZE. 

5716 CARTERS CERISE. 

5719 CARTERS CREAM 

PICOTEE: 

5739 CARTERS CRIMSON. 

5728 CARTERS DARK BLUE. 

5738 CARTERS DEEP CREAM- 

PINK. 


727 
5724 
5740 
5718 
5737 
9725 
5722 
5723 
5732 
5714 
5726 
5721 
5717 


CARTERS LARGE-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS 


ALL THE BEST RAISERS’ NOVELTIES AND 
THE PICK OF THE STANDARD VARIETIES 
SEE. THE SPECIAL- SWEET PEA LIST IN 


CARTERS CATALOGUE FOR 1926 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 
CARTERS 


LAVENDER. 
ORANGE SCARLET. 
PALE BLUE, 

PALE CREAM-PINK. 
PALE PINK. 

PINK. 

PRIMROSE. 
ROSE-PINK. 
ROYAL. PURPLE. 
SALMON-PINK. 
SCARLET. 

WHITE. 


WHITE PICOTEE. 


The above, per packet, 6d. and I/- ;. per ounce, 4/~ 
5734 CARTERS SUPERB LARGE-FLOWERED 


MIXTURE OF ALL ABOVE COLOURS. 


Splendid for forming hedges. 
, ’lb, S/-; 11b, 15/- 


and 2/6 


Per Packet, 1/- 


SWEET PEA SPECIALISTS 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
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National Rose Society 


A successful year and the forthcoming 
Jubilee Shows 


HE forty-ninth annual general meeting 

of the above Society was held at Caxton 

Hall, Victoria Street, Westminster, on 
January ‘roth, when Mr. C. C. Williamson 
presided over a well-attended .and enthusias- 
tic meeting. During the meeting the Dean 
Hole Memorial Medal was presented to the 
Secretary, Mr. Courtney Page, in apprecia- 
tion of his great services on behalf of the 
Society. : 

The report of the Council states that 
further satisfactory progress is being made, 
no less than 1,756 new members having 
joined the Society during the year just ended. 
The total membership of the Society is now 
12,520, 

This year will be the Jubilee of the Society, 
and the Rose Annual for 1926 will contain: 
The. History of the National Rose Society, a 
Symposium on the Twelve Best Roses of the 
last ten years, together with a number of 
interesting articles which will be helpful to 
Rose growers generally. It will also contain 
17 coloured plates and numerous black and 
white illustrations. 

The great Summer Show was held-at the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Friday 
and Saturday, July 3rd and 4th. The ex- 
hibits were staged on an entirely new 
principle, which enabled visitors to inspect 
in comfort. The large number and quality 
of the blooms staged were remarkable and, as 
usual, the nurserymen’s groups, which were 
the féature of the show, were the admiration 
of all visitors. It was a two days’ show 
and the quality of the blooms on the second 
day left nothing to be desired. The attend- 
ance was nearly 32,000—a record. 

The Provincial Show was held at Bath on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 8th and gth. 
The ideal weather conditions that had pre- 
vailed prior to the show enabled growers. to 
stage at their best, and some remarkably fine 
exhibits were seen. The local Society spared 
no trouble or expense, and it was voted to be 
one of the finest. Provincial Shows the 
National Rose Society had ever held. 

The Autumn Show was held in the Botanic 
Gardens on Thursday and Friday, September 
17th and 18th. This was again a two days’ 
show, and although still an experimental one, 
it proved to be.very successful. 

Frnance.—The financial position of the 
Society continues to be most satisfactory. 
The total receipts for the year, including the 
balance of 4551 12s. 1d. brought forward 
from last year, arnounted to £8, 562 os. 6d. 
and the total payments for the same period, 
including the sum of £1,665 7s. 9d. which’ 
has been placed to the credit of the reserve 
fund, amount to £8,491 3s. 11d., leaving a 
balance at the Society’s bankers on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1925, of £70 16s. 7d. 

Mr. W. E. Nickerson, of Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., one of the Sotiety’s Vice-Presidents 
and a most generous supporter, has made 
the Society the handsome donation of £875. 
The money has been invested in the names 
of the three Trustees of the Society, and the 
fund will be known as The Nickerson Trust 
Fund. It is intended that the income shall 
provide for a cup to be awarded each year 
for the best new Rose of British or Ameri- 
can origin of the previous six years. The 
thanks of all members of the Society are due 
to Mr. Nickerson for his generous gift. 

The Council regret the loss during the year 
of Mr. de Escofet, a very old and valued 
member of the Council; Mr. Frederick 
Slaughter, who was a member of the Council 
for a great number of years and a loyal 
worker in the Society’s interests, he will be 
greatly missed by his fellow exhibitors; Mr. 
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Cecil Cant and Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, both of 
whom were stalwarts at all of the Society’s 
exhibitions. 


Forthcoming Rose Shows- 


The Secretary announced that six chews 


will take place this year, including one for 
new Roses on July 23rd. At this show, 
which will be held at Vincent Square, the 
““ Daily Mail’? gold cup for the best new 
scented Rose will be awarded to mark the 
Society’s Jubilee and to encourage _ the 
raising of new Roses distinguished for their 
perfume. 

The show will be unique in the history of 
Rose exhibitions, as, apart from the novelties 
in competition, ‘the best new Roses of the 
previous six years will be displayed. 

These new Roses must have been sent out 
between January Ist, 1919, and December 
31st, 1924. 


The dates and places of the Jubilee Year . 


shows are as follow:—Spring, April 23rd, 
Horticultural Hall; Summer, July 2nd and 
3rd, Royal Botanic Gardens, N.W.; First 
Provincial, July: 13th and 14th, Leeds ; 
and scented Roses, July 23rd, Horticultural 
Hall; Second Provincial, August 25th to 
27th, ’ Southport. 

The gold cup may be won by any. type of 
Rose which is quite new (that ” is, 
commerce ’’) and produced in Great Britain 
or Ireland. The winning variety will be 
known as the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’? Scented Rose. 

The Autumn Show will be held some time 
in September. 


National Carnation and Picotee 
Society (Northern Section) 


The annual general meeting was held at 
Sheffield with a much-increased attendance, 
and several new members were enrolled. 
The year 1925 commenced with a balance in 
hand of 11s. 1od., and after holding the annual 
show and carrying on a good year’s work 
the Treasurer was able to report a balance in 
hand of £7 2s. The annual exhibition. will 
be held in Sheffield on August 7th, 1926. 


Officers elected.—President, Dr. Guy H. 
Mead, Eckington; Treasurer, H. E. Pear- 
son; Secretary, W. Secker, 11, Longley 


Avenue, Sheffield. 

Full particulars of membership may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. 

The annual dinner again proved a great 
success. P. Smith, Esq., Birmingham, pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Society,” and in. his unique 
manner explained how the cultivation of the 
Border Carnation was rapidly increasing in 
the northern counties, acclaiming that the 
amateur was at last realising that the Border 
Carnation of the present day was easily the 
premier flower for “ His” garden. Mr, 
Smith amused his audience by stating that 
anyone could grow this flower to perfection, 
but most gardeners don’t, and that the only 
way to gain perfection was to join the Society 
and learn how simple it is. 


A notable collection of vegetables 


It came as a pleasant surprise to see so 
wide a range of vegetables at Vincent Square 
on the 12th inst., all grown to perfection by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. 

Why is it that in the. average household 
or hotel there are few vegetables in winter 
other than eternal Potatoes, Parsnips, and 
Brussels Sprouts. The collection staged by 
the Reading firm was a joy to behold. It 
comprised 128 distinct kinds and varieties. 
There were delicious-looking Mushrooms 
named Twentieth Century; forced Seakale, 
Endive, and Dandelion; Prizetaker and Ac- 
quisition. Leeks with long, well-blanched 
stems; heads of Broccoli, Snow White; 
Celery, Superb Pink and Solid White ; black 


\ 


new - 


Snot sane 


J anuary 23; 


Spanish Radish, nearly a foot long (pr 
ably they are cooked like Turnips, tho 
have not tried them); Beetroot, Su 
black and green Tip; young Carrots 
imitable Forcing and Early | 

were, of course, Onions, Ailsa. Crate 
large specimens, and the smaller but m 
serviceable Long Keeping. Of the Pot 
the variety The Bishop looked very | 
ing. Then there were numerous vege 
not generally grown, including Koh] | 
forced Chicory, Garlic, Stachys tuber 
Salsify Scorzonera, and the pul plas 
salad Potato. : Hi 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journ | 


The Cabinet Maker.—Arts and 
Society Annual Exhibition ; Full Report 
Illustrations ; Furnishers’ Chamber of T 
Annual Banquet and Dance ; The Me 
Furniture in the U.S.A. - 

The’ Chemical Age.—‘‘ Phenol: Its 
thesis, Uses, and Derivatives,” by D.: 
Malcolm Dyson; ‘“‘A Review of 1925,” 
Sir Max Muspratt; Plan and Particulars 
the British Industries Fair, - ; 

The Electrician.—The Government El 
tricity Scheme; Auto-Suggestion and Sal 
manship (E.D.A. Conference) ; Safety Devi 
for Electric Locomotives; Full ‘Report 
Electrical Contractors Association’ s Ani 
Dinner. ; 

The Fruit Grower.—Pollination Tafue 
on Fruit; Brown Heart Case- in App 
Court ; Benevolent Society’s Festival. 

The Gas World.—The Government Ele 
tricity Scheme; The Process of Combust 
as Applied to Gas; Should Gas Appliance 
Fixed Free? s 

The Hardware Trade Journal. —The Ek 


trical Age: New Opportunities for i 
Ironmonger; Redditch and’ Its Industrie 
How to Sell More Paint; Intricacies_ 


Enamelled Hollowware Manufacture. a 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED | 


W. H.-Simpson and Sons, Birmingham, 


Seeds, including Antirrhinums, . | 
Bath. 


Blackmore and Langdon, 
Begonias, Delphiniums, Glexinias, oa 
mens, etc. 


Wm. Power and Co., 25 and 26, Ki 
Street,' Waterford.—_Power. seeds, 1926. * 

Wakeley Bros. and Co., Ltd., Hondur 
Wharf, Bankside, London, Se Bis aay! 
catalogue for 1926. 

Henry Eckford, Wem, Salop —Sweet Pe 
flower, and vegetable seeds. : 

Joseph Fison and Co., Lid., Ipswich. 
Horticultural fertilisers. 

H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull Street, We 
Bromwich.—List of seeds, bulbs, etc. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich lustre 
guide for amateur gardeners, spring, 1926. 

Isaac Poad and Sons, Ltd., York. —Se 
Potatoes, spring, 1926. 

R. H. Bath, itd., Wisbech. —Select gard! 
seeds and plants. > 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull. —Seed lis 
1926. , 

oT, Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 
Burpee’s Annual -for 1926. 

Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, Ipswich, 
List of lawn mowers. 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich. Ca 
logue of choice flower and vegetable scm 


1926. 
NAME OF PLANT 2 
H. O., Kirkcaldy.—The bronze cg 


anthemum is Teresa. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 
Mr. Rosert Porter, for 43 years gardener 
the late Sir Witr1am and Lady NELSO! 
Antwick Manor, Letcombe Regis, Wantag 
as gardener to Major Ratpu Griyn, M.C 
M.P., Marndhill, Ardington, Berks. 
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JANUARY 30, 1926 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


, 2447—Vot. XLVIII. 


} 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


| Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ; ‘ 


nes, gold medal Cabbage, a good winter 66 Fruittrees,treatmentof76 Melons, hardy as ev 70 ROCK. BORDER AND Sweet Pepper Bush (Cle- 
wed for .. .. .. 69 Camellias, failure of...76 Gladtoli, scented... ... 6 Mulberry tree, treat- BOG GARDEN, A thra alntfolia), the... 66 
e, a very late... ...64 Catalogues, of .,. ...73 Heaths,planting hardy 65 TBE OF veo 002 sve. nee GO READER'S... ... ...69 Sweet Rockets... ~... 66 
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Cooking Apples for Beginners 
% Planting has been delayed in many gardens owing to the severe frosts of December and January. Happily 


* there ts still time for successful planting. 
o Apples, provided the -weather is open. 


Y a previous issue we-discussed the quali- 
jes of some of the more easily-grown 
lessert Apples,as being suitable for a 
inner’s garden. But the beginner would 
be well advised to confine his attention 
dy to dessert varieties. From the house- 
2’s point of view there is no fruit so ser- 
‘able as a good cooking Apple, and no 
t gives better returns for the necessary 
ay and attention required. Let us, then, 
sider a few of the more accommodating 
ieties which are suitable for use in the 
chen. ; 

‘or early use we have several good varie- 
of the Codlin type, with little to choose 
ween them. Keswick Codlin, Early Vic- 
a, Lord Suffield, and Lord Grosvenor are 
good Apples, and local experience alone 
‘determine which variety will give the 
t results. For the average garden I would 
ose the two first- 
ned; they are both 
t-rate cookers and are 
dy for use in August. 
sy are usually re- 
le croppers and are 
iparatively free from 
ables. Many people, 
ose tastes incline to- 
rds an acid Apple, are 
y fond of a ripe 
llin from the dessert 
nt of view. These 
ieties give the best 
alts as open bush 
*s on the Paradise 
ck. For a permanent 
adard tree Warner’s 
1g is well worth 
nting. It combines 
‘with cooking 
lity, and usually 
kes a strong, healthy 
2, rarely failing to 
p. It*is a  good- 
king Apple, large and 
en, yellowing and 
woving in quality as 
‘ipens. Another use- 
‘and popular early 
umn Apple is Stirling 
stle. The tree is not 
shapely grower, and 
fruit is neither large 
. particularly hand- 
1e, but it is an excel- 
t cooker and an 
indant bearer — too 
indant. sometimes, as 


its constant heavy crops are often produced 
at the expense of the growth and general 
health of the tree. If kept in check a little 
and given good cultivation it often proves a 
good standby, and a couple of trees are well 
worth a_place. For a standard tree, particu- 
larly on light soils, I know of few better 
varieties than Annie Elizabeth. Large and 
handsome, it is of excellent cooking quality 
and flavour, and keeps till Christmas. The 
tree is usually healthy and a constant bearer. 
What more need we say to recommend it? 
Another popular variety is Bismarck. This 
Apple looks well on the show table. It 
usually crops well, even on cold and_in- 
different soils, and although in some districts 
the tree is susceptible to mildew ‘and other 
troubles, its merits outweigh its faults, and it 
is worth a place in every garden. It is happi- 
est as a free-growing bush on Paradise stock. 


The useful and popular Stirling Castle is an excellent cooker and 
an abundant cropper 


From now till the end of next month is a good time for planting 
The writer of this article makes out a good selection for cooking 


If I were asked to name the best of. all 
utility Apples I should plump for Newton 
Wonder, which, in my opinion, has but one 
fault, it is inclined to be an alternate cropper, 
a heavy crop one year being often, but not 
always, followed by a very poor one-the next 
year. Apart from this the variety has every 
good point to recommend it. The Apple is 
of handsome appearance and first-rate quality. 
It is an excellent keeper, and after Christmas 
is fancied by many for dessert. The tree is 
a strong, healthy grower, resistant to many 
diseases, and does well in most soils and 
localities. I know of no better Apple than 
this for top grafting on to trees of unprofitable 
varieties. 

Lane’s Prince Albert is another good old 
favourite, and justly so. It is good in quality 
and appearance, and bears excellent crops. 
Like Newton Wonder, it. gives good results 
on either type of stock 
and under all reasonable 
conditions. 


For permanent orchard 
trees, or for any type of 
tree on heavy soils, there 
is no better Apple than 
Bramley’s Seedling, the 
strongest grower of all 
and one of the most con- 


sistent croppers. The 
large green Apples are 
well known and de- 


servedly popular in the 


kitchen. They cook well 
and keep well, and 
rarely disappoint the 


grower.  Bramley’s 
Seedling has stood the 
test of time, north and 
south, and may justly be 
termed the ‘‘ Queen of 
cooking Apples.’? The 
crimson variety is better- 
looking, but is of doubt- 
ful superiority from any 
other point of view. 


It may be observed 
that most of the above 
are old varieties. There 
are many others of equal 
merit, but the amateur 
of limited experience 
cannot do better than 
start with those whose 
merits have been proved 
over wide areas. 


C. H. Mrppieton. 


. Correspondence 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Dessert Apples for beginners ~- 


N the interesting notes on the above sub- 

ject on p. 31 I was surprised (with the ex- 

ception of Worcester) to find none of the 
Pearmains included, and certainly think three 
of them, at any rate, might find a place. I 
find Mabbott’s a most useful fruit in this dis- 
trict, a very consistent cropper, a good 
keeper, and for a Pearmain ‘a large and 
handsome Apple. The only drawback is 
that, being a favourite of the birds, we have 
fo gather it rather earlier than is ‘advisable, 
which causes the fruit-to shrivel a bit, other- 
wise it will keep sound and good until 
January is well advanced. It is, with the 
exception of Blue Pearmain, the largest of 
that section of Apples, but the latter is of poor 


quality. Among the most desirable Apples 
there are two others, however, that deserve 
a place in any collection, Claygate and 


Mannington, the latter comparatively small 
but the better from a quality standpoint. I 
have not found them, however, quite such 
consistent croppers as Mabbott’s. Then 
there is the old Pearmain, an excellent Apple 
remaining in favour in a few districts, 
although over six centuries have gone by 
since its merits were first recorded. T think, 
too, in the majority of planting operations 
one or two: of the smaller Apples might be 


included, small but delicious, like Golden 
Harvey, Golden Pippin, and Wyken or 
Warwickshire Pippin. These little Apples 


do well as dwarf bushes or cordons and are a 
charming feature of the garden when laden 


with fruit. E. B. 
Aylesbury. 


< Long keeping Apples 

I note the Editor asks for opinion as to 
time limit for keeping Apples. There was 
one grown in several gardens in West Sussex 
known locally as French Crab, or Easter 
Pippin. What it was I do not know; cer- 
tainly not the French Crab, or Winter Quoin- 
ing of Hogg. I have several times seen 
samples of this fairly sound and good at the 
end of 12 months. Ei BURRELL. 


A very late Apple 

That was a most interesting note on the 
above in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, page 33, 
from Mr. Geo. R. Kerry. The Apples-that 
remained sound for 21 months are a record. 
Certainly keeping them in a cellar has a good 
_ deal to do with this. I have kept the variety 
Newton Wonder for 13 months, these being 
stored in a properly-constructed -fruit-room. 
When showing a collection of fruit ata local 
flower show in 1922 I put up a dish of this 
Apple. They were perfectly sound and well 
coloured. This was during August. I was 
disqualified by the judges, “and, on inquiring 
why, I was. informed that they were not 
English Apples. On en nlightening the judges 
that the exhibit was mine, and bringing my 
employer and other witnesses to state that 
we had practically a bushel of these at home, 
I had a further bombshell, and that was that 
the Apples were not grown in the year when 
shown. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Dessert Apple Adam’s Pearmain 


You have of late published a number of 
interesting_letters on the subject of dessert 
Apples. As people have different tastes and 
attach different values to various qualities, 
such as colour,- size, sweetness, flavour, 
juiciness, productivity, and the like, they 


- Essex, 


undoubtedly Wellington: 


must arrive at different judgments, One 
quality I do not see noticed is thickness of 
skin. If an eating Apple needs peeling I think 
it must be placed in a low class. Adam’s 
Pearmain has the thinnest skin of any Apple 
I know, and I think it should be placed next 
to Cox’s Orange. I first found it growing at 
Vange Rectory, near Stanford-ie-Hope, in 
where the soil is strong clay, but I 
find “it grows equally well on sandy soil. 
It crops quite young. However, I have not 
come to what moved me to write, which is to 
point out, what does not seem to be generally 
known, that the finest late eating Apple is 
In my judgment it 
is by far the best cooker yet known, but if 
eaten raw in June, July, and August it will be 
found to be as sweet, juicy, and refreshing 
as a good eating Apple at Christmas. 
TuACKERAY TURNER. 


Rose Etoile de Hollande 


I am glad to see the two replies to 
‘“E. M.,’’ December 5th, in favour of. this 
(what I call) splendid red Rose in your issues 
of December roth and January 9th, page 19. 
In the gardens here there were a few of it 
planted last year; this year there are many 
more. DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


On page 19, issue January  gth, 
“ Victoria ’’ is astonished that ‘‘ E. M.”’ has_ 
discarded this Rose. Well, from my own 


personal experience | consider there is nothing 
wrong, as ‘* Victoria ’’ states, concerning the 
remarks “made by ‘' E. M.,”? with whom I 
entirely agree. One dozen plants was all I 
ventured to add to the Rose garden I previ- 
ously had charge of two seasons ago, and 
these went in the same way as ““Ey M,’s-’ 
last autumn. Not complaining so much of 
the colour fading—there was very -little to 
fade, as the plants made little or no growth 
under the best treatment, and what blooms 
appeared had. the worst shape of any new 
Rose I have met with in recent years. I may 
say I should not like to recommend it as a 
bedding Rose. It would be interesting to 
know where and under what conditions 
‘* Victoria.’ saw this Rose doing so well and 
of such an excellent character. Grand colour, 
good habit, and glorious scent sound great, 
but matters of taste and Opinions differ. 
-W. E. Wricut. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Scented Gladioli — 


1 was interested in the notes by ‘‘ Smilax ’ 
re scent in the Gladiolus, in your issue of the 
16th inst. At times I have wondered if Mr. 
Groff, in declaring that one of the causes of 
the popularity of the Gladiolus was its lack 
of scent, did so with a sigh of resignation, or 
whether he viewed the Grapes through” 
reynard’s eyes! I cannot imagine lack ‘of 


~seent being a cause of popularity, but then, 


of course, it all depends on what we imply by 
scent. Let the mind drift to such things as 
Aristolochia Sturtevantii, or~to Iris foeti- 
dissima, and we Shall thank the gods that be 
that the Gladiolus has no such adornment. 


If, on the other hand, the glorious petals — Mr. Potter in the native habitats of the 


marked their presence with a faint emanation 
of Lily of the Valley scent, or that of the 
Night-scented Stock, I think most of the 
horticultural fraternity would start growing ~ 
Gladioli. 

Optimistic as folls tell me I am, I have no 
golden visions such as Kunderd had in 1911. 
Of the three sources from which he con- 
fidently looked for scented Gladioli all have 


failed. _Lemoine’s list of Gladioli seems to 


ing mi i 


2 


grow smaller and smaller year by yea 
just the same old names, or rather a rem 
of them, are printed in each succeedir 
logue. ‘Of Burbank—well, we all 
great things, but seldom see them, ar 
splendid flower breeder, — Dr. Neon 
gone into the past. ; 
I think in’ time scent. will com 
Gladiolus, but there are many diff 
the way and the journey is long anc 
G. tristis certainly gave us hopes, 
its blood runs through a number | 
commonly grown there is ho sug; 
perfume whatever in any of them. 
flowers in April, and it is diffic 
blooms of any other variety out 
time with which to make marriage 
several vexatious disappointments 
timing I succeeded in crossing it— 
‘* Herald’ group and the latter with 
and the first few seedlings bloomed | 
mer with abnegating-results. — 
more which may throw spikes” 
hope is not very high. J do 
-tristis is the right parent, and Li 
more trustingly to a number of sp 
eee ing from seed kindly sent m 
B. Pole Evans, of South Africa, 
sith are scented, including G. gr 
I\understand, the one which | is syno 
with tristis). But these species -gro\ 
slowly from seed that a long time mu 
before crosses can be made, supposing | 
flower in due course, and another 
tunity for patience arises when the res 
progeny is being reared and brou 
maturity. z 
I was véry sorry I did not see the Blue 
of ‘‘ Smilax ’’ when it flowered, and | 
if perchance Dr. Pole Evans sent it fe 
amongst the 55. species he dispatchet 
summer, all under number only... ~. 


J. L. Gwe 


' The Lawyer Vine (Rubus austral 
Judging from the infrequency with ~ 
Rubus australis is mentioned in- the 
cultural press and from personal obse 
this distinct subject is seldom grown 
far it is hardy is a question which will 
to many on reading the note by ‘*G. M. 
(page 39). It is hardy ina good num 
warm, well-sheltered gardens in d 
parts of the British. Isles,.but I do not t 
_that it can be considered hardy eno 
any but sucheplaces as I have indicated 
It is, as your correspondent mentions, 
ally seen on sunny walls, but he oe 
what is really a better position, i.e., 
rock garden, where its tangled, 
masses of branches form quite a d 
feature. In some of the seaboard S¢ 
counties it thrives well. near the sea 
away from the ameliorating influences 
sea it does little good, as a rule. S. ARN 


Erica carnea varieties — 


The article and notes on the hardy H 
in your issue of January 16th, are timely 
helpful to those desiring to plant | these ch 
“ing subjects. Perhaps I may be -permi 
supplement them by mentioning the ex 
of a-set of lovely varieties of the excee 
valuable Erica carnea. It~ 
number of years since Messrs. E 
and Sons, of York, sent out about a 
varieties, which had been-selected by 


I secured the set on their being distri 
and obtained much pleasure from them 
number of years. They varied both i 
and in habit of growth. Some wer 
deep-coloured and others were white o 
so, and had more ‘flowers on a spré 
are generally. furnished by E. carnea 
Then in habit some were much mo 
than others, and there was also som 
tion in point of coming into bloom. — 


f Lantanas and Veronicas in the 
seground, with Pyrostegia (?) venusta 
blaze of colour covering the house 


* 
ws 


ae 


a 

England, Prince of Wales, King Edward, 
| yarious other well-known names were 
to these varieties. I have seen some 
g beds composed entirely of these 
owering Heaths, and very beautiful 
ey were. S. ARNOTT. 


“Since Mr. Mark Fenwick challenges 
ement as to the flowering of this little 
I feel that, in order to prove the correct- 
hat I wrote on page 3, issue January 
ny best course is to send the Editor a 
prays of flowers taken at random from 
) (about 50 plants) in question, all of 
re a mass of bloom to-day (January 


' flowers have been frozen up and 
in snow more: or less for the past 
might, but in spite of this it will be seen 
t some of the blooms are already past 
st, and to have reached such a stage 
is time it should be apparent to any 
of E. carnea that a few flowers must 
sen Open some months previously, as 
time it commences to. bloom to the 
loses its effectiveness is at least six 
readers may remember’ Mr, 
ple’s remarks upon the same subject 
columns of GarDENING ILLUSTRATED 
year ago. It would therefore appear 
some reason this plant varies its 
f flowering. 

roup of plants which form the sub- 
is note, are growing on very sandy 
rched up in summer, in a garden on 
tate and about a mile from Gravetye, 
on about the same as at the latter place 
nother group of equal size has scarcely 
‘towers open so far. I am rather puzzled 
* this, also a great mass of E. Darley- 
ich has, to date, insufficient flowers 
be called effective, yet here, again, 
ticular mass was practically at its 
ecember last year. 

‘of the varieties of E. carnea have 
own here, and among these the 
g season varies considerably, some 
nonths behind the others. There is 
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not, however, in 
among them. 

As to the mother plant, this varies con- 
siderably in the colour of its flowers, one of 
the richest and most desirable forms known 
to me being sent.out by a famous Surrey 
nursery. =~ M: 


[This letter was accompanied by a box con- 
taining sprays of Erica carnea, which have 
obviously been in full bloom for many weeks. 
The flowers of this cheerful Heath arrived in 
bright and fresh condition, apparently none 

“the worse for the severe frosts and recent 
covering of snow. ‘There is evidently great 
variation in the time of flowering, the plants 
in question having been a mass of bloom for 
a long time—commencing in October. It 
might be worth while selecting forms that 
bloom through the dull winter months.—Ep. | 


my opinion, a bad’ one 


Raspberry Lloyd George - 


I await with some interest, and not a little 
curiosity, the fruiting of a small plantation 
of this Raspberry. Last season in my rather 
thin and shallow soil the yield of Raspberries 
of all kinds was an indifferent one, and the 
berries of no single variety could be said to 
excel those of the others. I have long con- 
sidered Superlative the last word in general 
utility Raspberries. I planted a few dozen 
canes of Lloyd George two years ago, So 
far the rare and refreshing fruit has not 
materialised, but if the berries of Lloyd 
George are as good as those of Superlative | 
will be quite satisfied. Will any grower of 
the newer variety who has proved it give his 
opinion of it? A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Christmas Day at Los Angeles 
AM enclosing one or two photographs 
taken on Christmas Day, thinking they 
might possibly interest some reader. In 
addition to the plants illustrated the follow- 
ing were in flower 6n Christmas Day :— 
Erica melanthera and Erica mediterranea, 
Genista monosperma, Hibiscus sinensis, in 
wide range of colour and variety. 
Can any of your readers tell me’ where I 


can procure seeds of the following :— 
Eucryphia cordifolia, .. Clethra arborea, 
Plagianthus Lyalli, Desfontainea spinosa, 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia, Tricuspidaria lanceo- 
lata or Crinodendron’ Hookerianum, —Em- 
bothrium coccineum, Drimys Winteri? I 
got some of these plants in recently from 
England, but on account of them having to 
come through without any soil they arrived 
in poor condition, and I think the best way 
to procure these plants is to raise them from 
seed. I eannot get them in this country. 
Any information would be very much ap- 
preciated. When I khow where I can pro- 
cure the seeds I will at once procure a permit 
to import them. Hucu Evans. 

508-9-10, California Bank Building, 

625, South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Sowing Broad: Beans 


Just a word on the note of your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ W. S.,”’ issue January 16th, page 
41, as to the sowing of Broad Beans. I find 
it more convenient when raising Broad Beans 
under glass for planting outside later to use 
boxes instead of pots. I believe that pots are 
really the ideal, but there need be no hesita- 
tion in using boxes if the following method 
is employed. Instead of sowing the Beans 
singly, as is usual, I make holes of suitable 
dimensions in the soil in the boxes at 4 inches 
apart, and into each hole I put two Beans. 
The result is that these grow together and the 
roots. become so entwined that when the 
groups are lifted for planting they hold more 
soil than would be the case if they were sown 
singly, and there is thus less root disturb- 
ance. I do the same with Peas, but instead 
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of two seeds. I use three. I also adopt the 
plan of grouping Dwarf Beans at three in a 
hole and Runner Beans in twos. I -would 
advise your correspondent to try this plan. 
Of course, when the planting is done the 
groups are not divided, but are planted at a 
foot apart. This space allows of hoeing- be- 
tween the plants-as well as the rows. W. 


Prepared Hyacinths for Christmas 

It is interesting to read the experience of 
Mr. Lowry Corry (p. 48) and A. Cowen (p. 
33) in growing prepared Hyacinths for Christ- 
mas without the aid of a greenhouse, and 
credit is due to both. It may be mentioned 
that the Cynthella Hyacinths are little gems 
for this early work, and are not so well- 
known amongst amateurs as they deserve to 
be. These small-flowered Hyacinths can be 
obtained in various colours and are of quite 
easy culture. Mr. Lowry Corry asks the 
question, “* Why do not British nurserymen 
keep Cervantes Narcissi?’’ I ean assure 
him that some do. 1 have obtained bulls 
from three nurserymen ‘ who supply bulbs ”’ 
during the past three seasons.- This 
tainly the earliest Daffodil for pots that I 
know, but at the same time it must not be 
forced until the buds have appeared or it is a 
failure. In shape it is not unlike princeps, 
but the colour is pale primrose, 

W. E. Wricur. 


Stockton Tlouse Gardens, Near Rugby. 


cc 


is cer- 


Planting hardy Heaths 


Intending planters should ca’ canny before 
adopting the advice given by J. Hill, Devon, 
p. 36, January 16th, who would use for 
Heaths unsatisfactory Rose beds which are 
probably too shady, too wet, and too much 
enclosed by hedges, etc., for Roses to succeed 
in. 

To trench such beds, adding rotten manure, 
etc., as he advises, to say nothing of the other 
unsuitable conditions, is to invite disaster. 
Heaths grow-much too rampantly on manured 
land, and in quite a short time have spent 
themselves. Very few of them will tolerate 
wet places and none shade—or very little of it 
and flower as they should do. Heaths are 
plants of mountain-and moor, where they are 
exposed to all the elements, especially scorch- 
ing sunshine. They will thrive and bloom 
amazingly. in quite ordinary soils,-and the 
hardier they are grown the longer their beauty 
remains. Many will also read with no little 


Choisya ternata, with Melaleucas and 
Metrosideros in the foreground 


From photographs taken on Christmas Day, 1925, 
at Santa Monica, California 
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surprise that a bed which is too wet -for 
Roses is suitable for groups of Lilium 
auratum and L. speciosum. Bio M: 


Sweet Rockets 


It is to be feared that the old double white 
form of the Rocket (Hesperis matronalis)- is 
diminishing. In my younger days it’ was 
often referred to as the Scotch Rocket, be- 
cause north of the Tweed there were noted 
firms and private gardeners who grew it well. 
Of late years one scarcely meets with it in 
the average garden, and in places where it 
was once seen stocks have dwindled away. 
Some plants in our gardens are impatient of 
disturbance ; this Rocket is not so, as its exist- 
ence depends upon the roots being taken up 
and replanted every two years or so. An old 
friend of mine who grew it successfully took 
the precaution to cover the crowns with ashes 
in autumn, besides propagating cuttings in a 
cold frame in September, much in the same 
way as one does Pentstemons. Doubtless the 
winter has played havoc with plants which 
have been left in the ground unprotected, and 
the safest way to perpetuate a stock is from 
cuttings. “DERBY. 
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required quantity of cyanide. Each lot for 
each pan should - ‘be lightly wrapped up in 
tissue paper to facilitate the operation. 

Lock all doors, and if duplicate keys are in 
use put a danger label on all doors. 

The house can be entered in the morning to 
open the ventilators. —After these have been 
open for an hour the house will be freer from 
danger. The residue left in the pans should 
be emptied into a drain, the pans washed and 
put away till needed for the next operation. 

Nore.—The fourth fumigation should- be 
at the rate of 13 ozs. of cyanide to 1,000 feet 
and the fifth at 1 oz. to 1,000 feet. There is 
considerable danger to the operator if he de- 
lays in the house after placing the cyanide in 
the pans. There is a machine on the market 
which works by a string through the keyhole 
of the door, and it is better to invest in one, 
of these than to meet with an accident. 

To eradicate white fly fumigate at the rate 
of 3 oz. of cyanide per 1,000 cubic feet on 
first, third, and eighth days. I have used 
this fumigant at the rate of } oz. per 1,000 
feet on Gloxinias, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and 
mixed plants in flower for experiments and 
have so far damaged nothing. For Perpetual- 


Rhododendron Early Gem 


Mealy bug in vineries 


The methods described in the last few num- 
bers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for the de- 
struction of the above pest seem to me to be 
antiquated, and I will try and describe to 
readers the method which | consider best for 
the total riddance of this pest. That method, 
I say, is by fumigating with prussic acid gas. 

Five fumigations are necessary to abso- 
lutely clear a vinery—ist, as soon as the 
Grapes are cut; 2nd, seven days later; 3rd, 
10 days after No. 2; 4th, 14 days after the 
vinery has been started in the spring; and 
5th, ro days after No. 4. For fumigations 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 the vinery should be kept at 
55 degs. to 60 degs. Articles required are 
cyanide of sodium, phosphoric acid, water, 
and a g-inch earthenware pan for every 2,000 
feet to be fumigated. 

Obtain the cubic capacity of the house and 
then weigh 2 ozs. of cyanide, 4 ozs. of acid, 
and 8 ozs. of water for every 1,000 feet. Mix 
water and acid in pan an hour before the time 
selected for fumigating, which should be at 
sunset. Close all ventilators. Place pan or 
pans with mixture in on floor and starting 
from pan farthest from exit pass along as 
quickly as possible, dropping in each pan the 


flowering Carnations I use it at the rate of 
3% oz. to 1,000 feet. You need nothing else. 
It has two great advantages, viz., its cheap- 
ness, and it does not take the colour out of 
the flowers. els Wee: 


A good winter Cabbage 


One of the finest winter Cabbages which I 
have ever grown is Danish~-Ballhead. The 
seeds were sent to me from America, and the 
variety, I fancy, is a very good selection of 
the Drumhead Cabbage, although it is 
longer in the stem and even firmer.in head 
than the latter. The leaves overlap so 
firmly that neither rain nor snow can pene- 
trate, consequently the heads are not liable 
to rot during the damp days of winter. I do 
not say that Danish Ballhead is anything 
outstanding in the way of being a delicately- 
flavoured Cabbage, but it is, at least, as good 
as any other winter Cabbage and is much 
less inclined to decay. It certainly attracts 
attention among the winter vegetables in the 
garden. I gave a dozen heads to an agri- 
cultural friend, who exhibited them at a 
Christmas show of fat cattle in Edinburgh, 
where the size of the heads and their re- 
markable firmness were the subject of much 


f 


comment. From this it must not, hoy e 


-fit for cattle, for I find it in request i 
kitchen and appl ecaes when cooked. 
; a SCOTTISH a | 


TREES AND SHRUI 
Rhododendron Early Gem 


IVEN a favourable spell of weathae 

plant is very effective during the le 

part of January and early February 
Early Gem, according to Hortus Veitchi 
hybrid between R. praecox and R. 
cum. The first named is -also of ° 
origin, being derived from the int 
ing of R. dahuricum and R. ciliatum, 
Ear ly Gem is considered by some auth 
to be merely a form of R. praecox. The) 
ject under notice is a dwarf compact-groy 
plant with small dark green leaves, and 
flowers of moderate dimensions are a | 
shade of pinkish lilac. These are prod 
in quantity from wetl-grown plants, ar 
frosts are not prevalent to destroy the bloc 
a large bed is a pretty sight at a time \ 
few flowers are available. A groundwor 
Erica carnea is most effective. - It is a us 
subject for pots, and especially the” 
greenhouse, where it can be had in 2 
early with little or no fire heat. 

Where beds of this Rhododendron oxi 
few Liliums could be planted for a sum 
display, and somhe years ago Lilium He 
was tried, but after a few seasons it dwini 
and finally ceased to exist. The reaso 
this, L. Henryi has proved to be a Ii 
loving Lily, and, therefore, would not t1| 
in a peat soil which the Rhododendrons 
Ericas enjoy. Ts we 


Cotoneaster divaricata 


This handsome species has this aut 
borne a quantity of its egg-shaped red bt 
When in fruit it is one of the best of 
Cotoneasters. “It is a native o Y Chinas ib 
whence it was introduced in 1904, and gé\ 
a First-class Certificate from the Royal H 
cultural Society in the autumn of 1912. 
related to the well-known C. horizontalis) 
is more vigorous. It is deciduous and ré 
spreading in habit; in fact, if allowed t 
velop it would in a few years cover qu} 
large area. Small plants do not bear | 
freely, but after a few years the bushes 
clothed with berries annually. The pall 
conspicuous flowers appear in May... Ith 
succeed in loamy soil, and is “suitable fol 
front of shrubberies and sunny banks, tt 
has proved rather too rampant for the 
garden. 


C. divaricata should be added tit 
garden wher@ berry-bearing subjects are 
preciated, and although it is inclined t 
somewhat dense, nevertheless it has a g 
ful sppee Young shoots readily | i 
roots in a close frame during the summ 
sandy soil. Le Me | 


The Sweet Pepper Bush (Clet 
- alnifolia) - 


It is surprising that this is so rarely of 
collections of flowering shrubs in private} 
dens. The reason for this compat! 
neglect is a difficult one to find, for the ¢! 
is not only ornamental but highly effei 
I have had specimens which attained 
height of 5 feet, and when clad with 
white racemes of flowers during a | 
they invariably . arrested” attention. _ 
flowers are fragrant—to some oppre s! 

so. I find C. alnifolia requires pleni 
moisture, and succeeds best in rather a lf 
position. 

Mabie. ‘ 
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[JHE history of Zygopetalum maxillare 
| goes back to the year 1829, when it was 
. introduced from Rio de 

fassrs. Loddiges. Nine years later it was 
ind on the Organ Mountains by Gardner, 
no was the first to inform Dr. Lindley that 
is species always grows on the stems of 
ee Ferns, upon pieces of which it is occa- 
mally imported. It was named maxillare 


aceount of the fanciful resemblance of the 
sst and column to the jaws of an animal. 
ie. rhizome is creeping and _ flexuose; 
eudo-bulbs ovate-oblong 2 inches to 3 
hes long, more or less compressed, and 
‘th leaves, usually a pair, 8 inches to 15 
shes long; scapes erect~or slightly nod- 
18, as long as or longer than the leaves, 
fe to seven or more 


iwered. The flowers 
‘e 22 inches across 
rtically, sepals and 


tals bronzy - brown 
ith light green trans- 
rse streaks; the petals 
nilar but narrower ; 
e labellum having the 
de lobes joined to the 
olet-purple, fleshy crest 
at is ridged and 
rrowed on the inner 
de; the front lobe 
olet-blue, paler at the 
argin. The variety 
autieri differs but 
tle. It is said to be 
ightly more robust in 
s habit of growth, 
hile the violet-blue of 
ie lJabellum is some- 
imes spotted and 
riated with deeper 
ue. It was originally 
yllected by M. Gautier 
1 Santa Catherina, 
outhern Brazil. 
Zygopetalum  Sedenii 
aaxillare x Mackayi) 
as the first hybrid 
ised from Z. maxillare. 
was shown by Messrs. 
eitch and recorded in 
374. The flowers are 
sscribed as being inter- 
ediate in size between 
1iose of ‘the parents; 
pals and petals 
‘ownish-purple with a 
ietallic gloss and some- 
mes with two or three 
ale transverse bands; lip bright violet-blue, 
lore or less striated; crest and column dark 
olet-blue. 

Z. Clayi (maxillare x crinitum) was raised 
| the collection of Colonel Clay, of Wallasey, 
irkenhead. The seed was sown in 1869, 
nd the first flowers were seen at the meet- 
ig of the Royal Botanical and Horticultural 
ociety, Manchester, held April 21st, 1877, 
hen a First-class Certificate was awarded. 
eichenbach described it in the Gardeners’ 
hronicle, adding, ‘‘ It is a great pleasure to 
se the Manchester gentlemen appreciating 
) high and so well horticultural work, 
orticultural performance, horticultural skill, 
owadays ‘so often overlooked.’? When sub- 
squently exhibited at the meeting of the 
oyal Horticultural Society, May, 1877, it 
nly gained a Sécond-class Certificate. It is 
ere of interest to mention that the R.H.S. 
econd-class Certificate does not appear to 
ave been continued after 1877. Z. Clayi has 
spals and petals of brownish-purple with a 
arrow green margin and sometimes with a 


Janeiro by. 
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~ ORCHIDS 
'Zygopetalum maxillare and Its Hybrids 


few narrow transverse green _ streaks; 
labellum: purplish-blue with darker lines; the 
ridges of the crest dark violet-blue, the 
furrows whitish. 

Z. —Perrenoudi (intermedium x maxillare 
var. Gautieri) was first recorded in 1894. 
The flowers, which are fragrant, have the 
sepals and petals purple-brown in colour, ex- 
cept at the base, which is light green; the 
labellum wholly suffused’ with purple, and 
with darker blue radiating lines; the crest is 
whitish with numerous purple ridges, and the 
column wholly deep purple. 

Z. Reeblingianum (rostratum x maxillare 
var. Gautieri) was raised in the collection of 
Mr. C. G. Roebling, Trenton, New Jersey, 
by Mr. H. T. Chnkaberry, and received a 


Zygopetalum Brewii 


The sepals and petals are greenish, almost covered with a purplish tinge ; 
the lip is white, heavily marked with lines of crimson spotting 


certificate at the spring show of the New 
York Horticultural Society in May, 1902. 
When Mr. Sander was in the United States 
in the following autumn he brought one of 
the plants over, to be flowered, exhibited, 
and sold by auction, the amount realised to 
be handed over as Mr. Roebling’s gift to the 
new Horticultural Hall. It was offered for 
sale at Messrs. Prothero and Morris’s Rooms 
in Cheapside and purchased for 50 guineas 
by Sir Frederick Wigan. The flowers were 
described as being more like the rostratum 
parent; the sepals and petals light green, 
with a light brown area in the centre, made 
up of more or less confluent blotches; the 
limb of the lip prettily lined and marbled with 
violet-purple on a whitish ground; the large 
horseshoe shaped crest is yellow, with 
numerous violet-purple radiating lines, and 
the column is also of the latter colour, 

Z. Sanderi’ (Perrenoudi x Mackayi) ap- 
peared in 1903, and received a First-class 
Certificate when exhibited by Messrs. 
Sanders at the meeting of the Royal Horti- 
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cultural Society, January 27th. It was de- 
scribed as a very fine dark hybrid with fra- 
grant flowers, the sepals and petals very 
heavily marked with dark purple-brown, and 
the greater part of the velvety lip purple, 
with darker nerves. Although Mackayi ap- 
pears as the second parent, some authorities 
consider intermedium may have been used. 

Z. Maxjorisi (maxillare x Jorisianum) was 
exhibited by Mr. R. I, Measures, of Camber- 
well, in September, 1904. The pretty flowers 
had green sepals and petals marbled with 
brown, and a white lip with some purple at 
the base. 

Z. Clarksoni (crinitum x C(layi) was shown 
by Mr. H. S. Goodson, in tg0g. The sepals 


-and petals were described as dark dusky 


brown, and the greater part of the labellum 
violet-blue, with the crest and margin 
whitish. 

Z. Brewii (Perrenoudi x rostratum) re- 
ceived an Award of Merit when exhibited by 
Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society held July 
16th, 1912. Our repro- 
duced photograph (very 
kindly supplied by Mr. 
Gurney Wilson) gives a 
good idea of the forma- 
tion of the flowers. The 
sepals -and petals 
greenish, almost covered 
with a purplish - red 
tinge; the labellum 
whitish, heavily marked 
with lines of crimson 
spotting, the elevated 
crest at the base being 
blue, thus making an 
effective colouration. 

Z. Blackii (crinitum x 


Perrenoudi) was ex- 
hibited by the raisers, 
Messrs. Black and 


Flory, in the autumn of 


1914. The sepals and 
petals are chocolate- 
brown margined with 
green; the  labellum 


veined and tinged with 
violet-blue on a_ white 
ground. 

Zygocolax leopardinus 
(Z. maxillare x Colax 


jugosus). Raised by 
Seden for Messrs. 
Vértch,~and-first 


flowered in 1886. 
Flowers 2 inches in dia- 
meter, sepals and petals 
whitish, spotted and 
marked with brown- 
purple; labellum  three-lobed, indigo-blue 
sparingly mottled with white. 

Zygocolax Charlesworthii (Colax jugosus x 
Zygopetalum Perrenoudi) received a First- 
class Certificate when shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society held December 
21st, 1909; the sepals and petals cream- 
white, heavily barred with reddish-purple, 
and the labellum ruby-red shaded with purple. 


Zygonisia Rolfeana (Aganisia lepida x Z. 
maxillare var. Gautieri) has a general re- 
semblance to the Aganisia parent, but is much 
more robust than that species. Its flowers 
are cream-white, blotched with violet. 


Zygonisia Sanderi (Aganisia lepida x 
Zygopetalum Perrenoudi) was raised by 
Messrs. Sanders and exhibited in the spring 
of 1909. It bore pretty flowers, cream- 
coloured, heavily blotched with violet, and, 
as anticipated, closely resembled Z, Rolfeana, 
to which it is closely related.—The Orchid 
Review. 
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Crocuses => = 


and blue advanced guard of the coming 
army of flowers. The name, of Eastern 
origin, refers to the ‘‘ saffron,’ also an 
Arabic word, a product of the stigmas of the 


£ 
r Y HE Crocuses will soon be with us, a gold 


purple Crocus sativus, native of Greece and 


the Levant, now cultivated in Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. There are many 
Crocuses both false and true, .and they in- 
clude both. autumn and spring flowers, of 


ac 


which the true saffron,’’ like its false 
namesake, the ‘*‘ Meadow Saffron,*’ is an 
autumn. blossom. There are many com- 


plaints against the Latin names of boianists, 
but the English names given to our common- 
est flowers are surely equally confusing. 

The true Crotus belongs te the Iris order, 
which is characterised by having only three 
stamens and an inferior ovary. - The ovary 
of the Crocus can only be found by burrow- 
ing down to where it arises from the under- 
ground corm. Among the autumn-flowering 
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single style dividing above into three stigmas ; 

‘this is Bulbocodium vernum. Another cousin 
of Colchicum is Merendera Bulbocodium, 
which also resembles it and also blooms in 
the autumn, but has the petals cleft to the 
bottem of the ovary. 

The beautiful Chilean Crocus has recently 
been discussed in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
This is Tecophilaa, with flowers of brilliant 
blue, but these have stalks above ground and 
the plani is generally placed in another order, 


the Hemodoracez, whose position and limiis — 


botanisis are not quite agreed upon. It is 


more nearly allied io the Amaryllidacez, or 


Narcissus order, and has an inferior ovary, 
but the stigma is not split. It has three per- 
fect stamens, but the others are represented 
by three-barren filaments. 


The yellow. Lily -of the- Field,“ or. Stern- 


bergia, is another Crocuslike flower bioom- 
ing. in the autumn, but stalked like 
Tecophilza and truly belonging to~-the 


The Striped Crocus (Crocus versicofor) 


species we have the beautiful 4C_ speciosus, 
with bluish-purple petals_and bright relow 
stigmas. These are~ followed by wintér- 
flowering species, and the spring commences 
with the lilac C. Imperati and Cicth- of Gold 
(C. susianus), followed by biflorus, versicolor, 
and many others. 


Crocus has_a first cousin in Romulea, some 


of which hail from South Europe, others 
from the Cape; not very hardy. The 
blossoms, however, are on stalks above 


ground, the colour varying frorfi red to purple, 
yellow and white. - 


The ‘‘ Meadow 
*“ Autumn Crocus,” 


Saffron,” often called 
is a Colchicum, and be- 
longs to a group -of the Lily order dis- 
tinguished from the Irises and-all their order 
by the superior ovary and six stamens. The 
flowers arise from below ground as in the 
Crocuses, ‘the petals form a tube in their 
lower part, and the style is divided into three 
from the very base. C. autumnale and other 
species with lilac and whiie~ flowers are 
autumn-blossoms and appear after their 
leaves, but there is also a spring-fiowering 
genus of the same group which is dis- 
tinguished from Colchicum by having a 


Amaryllidaceze, with 


perfect stamens. 


inferior ovary and six 


Blue, yellow, and white 


Crocus = == 
Romulea Fe | = }-- .. Red, purple, yellow, and 
white. 
Sternbergia .. (Amaryllidecee) Yellow 
Tecophilza .. -(H2modoracez) — Blee. ; 
Colehicum (Liliacez) - Lilac and white 
Merendera .. { 3 ere o = 
Buibocodium — { = ) ae ae 
J. KX 
The Striped Crocus (Crocus 
; versicolor) 


to fiower, this pretty species follows close 

upon the heels of C. Imperati and-C. 
susianus to cheer the awakening floral year, 
and is worthy of a sunny slope in -the wild 
garden or_a choice nook-in the rock garden 
sheltered from rough winds. The ground 
colour of the flower is white, but the outside 
is-richly feathered with purple featherings, 
and the throat of the flower may vary from 
white to yellow. -It has varied to some ex- 
tent under cultivaiion, -but it is said to be 
readily distinguished from any form of Crocus 
vernus _by being perfecily smooth within, 
whereas the forms of C. vernus have the 


Oz: of the earliest of the Crocus family 


_ inside of the feat a “This s spe 


ticularly appreciates deep plantin 
where mice are not troublesome will 
freely from self-sown seeds. It aiso 
charming plant for the alpine-house 
easily grown in large pans of loz 
mouid, “and sand. We have. known 
flower four years in succession. with 
attention than -an annual top4a 

fresh soil in the early autumn. 
were plunged inte sand beds and I 
after the leaves had died down, re 
top-dressing in the autumn, and 
plunged in frames and watered o “a 
until growth appeared above the su 
January, when -they were - removed 
alpine-house to flower. 


oe Blue Marguerite (Agath : 
ccelestis) - o> a 
This is a very accommédating tends 
of a bushy-growing- nature: bearing 
of clear blue Daisyike flowers. -It 
suitable for filling small beds, or-may 
as a groundwork for taller plants.- Ifp 
and grown in the open during the summ 
removing all flower-buds until au 
forms an excellent winter-flowering p 
the cool greenhouse. To get the best re 
it should be grown in the Sunniest posi 
It stands drought well and can be € 
raised from seed sown during January 
February, pricking off the seedlings 
large enough to handle and growi 
sturdy as “possible. Pinch the points w 
the plants reach 6 inches in height. Ifa 
stock plants are wintered in the greenho} 
in the same mannér as Fuchsias cui col 
be taken in spring. These root quickly » 
a little bottom heat can be given. ~~~ 
WE: bes 


Blue flowers are- Scarce in Wi 
and any plant that wilt furnish ran f 
is worth looking after. All that one 
do in the case of this Agathza isto p 
early enough in the year to ensu 
season of growth: Pinching back the 
growth in order to induce a dwarf, 
habit should be practised up to the 
July, at the same time picking off 
that form until the first" week in 
In this way nice specimens a foot in 
and well established m 6-inch pots 
formed by the close of the growing 
In a temperature ef about 50 degs. the 
yield a succession of flowers’ all thro’ 
dull winter months.= This Agathea 
good room plant, as, owing to its hard 
and wiry habit, it resists well the 
atmosphere of an ordinary constantly 
apartment. The flowers are also-ve 
able for bouquets, etc. ae : 


The blue “‘Sow-Thistles 


Mulgediums are” but little - grown, : 
though a little “‘-coarse,*are ofien 
the large border, where their blue flow 
welcome as giving a bit of a colour not m 
seen among the composites. They are 
lent for blooming during - a “good po 
the summer. 

Of the species known to botanists not 
are in commerce, and it. be 
mention /two of these which can be 
from seeds, which are obtainable ¥ 
specialists in seeds of hardy flowers. 4 
are Mulgedium alpinum (the Alpine 
oe and M. Plumieri (Plumier’s- 
Thistle}. Both are tall and effective 1 
or wild garden plants of true perennial 
and growing satisfactorily in any 
soil and in sun or partial shade. Of 
M. ~ alpinum -is- rather -dwarfer thas 
Plumieri, but, as it grows 4 feet hi 


_ usefulness in a broad border or the wild 


0, 1926 


‘ 
/ 


inuary 3 
1 will be realised. Its ally, M. Plumieri, 
the other hand; is about 5 feet in height 
d is more robust in every way. As already 
licated, these Mulgediums can be ‘raised 
|m seeds, which may be sown in sandy -soil 
der glass in March or April, or in-the open 
May or June. The seeds, if sown in the 
on, should be sown in shallow drills and 
: seedlings well thinned out as soon as they 
a. be handled. They may be planted in 
‘ir permanent quarters in autumn. 
uigediums may also be increased by divi- 
n of established plants. S. ArNorr. 


- -ALPINES 


4 reader’s rock border and jbog 
= garden 

VHE accompanying illustrations are from 
| photographs taken in early May of last 
» year. The bed to the right of the path, 
en in the top illustration, had Forget-me- 
ts, Darwin Tulips, and  Pheasant-eye 
arcissus, with a border of perennial Iberis. 
arlier in the year this bed was full of 
affodils and was later planted with single 


sters. The groups of white flowers 
attered about are Scillas (S. campanulata 


ba), which spread freely and are very 
autiful.~ The stone of the rock border is 
nglomerate, not usually met with, and has 
nicé warm appearance. The mound is 
dsely covered with various Mossy Saxifrages 


Ramondia, Haberlea, Helianthemum, 
etia, and Alyssum. The illustrations 
the rock border and bog garden, the 
being supplied from rain-water tank. 
| the bog garden there are Saxifraga 
tata, the Japanese Irises, Primulas, and 
limulus, pee 5 Ac, A. -THATCHER. 
“Silva House,’’ Midsomer Norton, 

se Near Bath. 


Gold medal offered for Alpines 
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Small Rock Gardens 


The desire for a rock garden is surely no sheepish obedience to a fashion, but rather 
an expression of a general urge, the same urge which drives us so far afield on our 
holidays and is making the once grim solitude of the Alps almost uncomfortably crowded 


ANY owners of small gardens, after 
viewing the great rock gardens at the 
Chelsea Flower Show, come away say- 
ing regretfully that such things are not for 
them; this is obviously and incontestably 
true, whether it is a matter for keen regret 
does not seem quite so certain. But it is a 


pity that the keen owner of a small garden 
(in these hard days any garden of more than 
two acres seems large) should get the im- 
pression, whether from Chelsea or elsewhere, 


that a rock garden is necessarily large and 
costly, or that it is out of place in all but the 
largest gardens, where it can be fitted into a 
special landscape of its own. 

So sensitive a rock gardener as Mr. Farrer 
has written that the smallest backyard may 
possess a rock garden which shall not seem 
out of place. His way of making it is to dig 
a hole about 6 feet across by 3 feet deep, cover 
the bottom with broken brick, clinkers, or 
other drainage material, and sink three or 
four boulders in it so that at least three- 
quarters of their mass is below ground. The 
boulders are to be arranged so as to enclose a 
central space which is filled up with scree 
mixture after covering the drainage material 
at the bottom of the hole with a layer of 
turves. When it is planted it gives the effect 
of a single flowery boulder or an outcrop of 


the underlying rock, such as we often see in 
the alpine pastures. It has the advantage of 
displaying to the full the natural beauty of 
the rock and is a rock garden in the truest 
sense. If we are to keep its character we 
must, of course, plant it with the greatest 
restraint and keep to the slow, tight-growing 
alpines which will appreciate the scree and 
the chinks of the rocks. Such a garden has 
the disadvantage that it tries, in a way, to 


trick the eye, for outcrops of rock are not 


A reader's rock border and bog garden 
near Bath in spring 


The white flowers freely scattered about in 

the top illustration are Scilla campanulata 

alba, which spreads rapidly. A rock border 

under an old stone wall is seen in the lower 
illustration 


usual in English gardens, and if the subsoil 
be frankly chalk or clay their presence may 
offend the geologically-minded. We can get 
over this difficulty by enlarging the area of 
scree and reducing the boulders to a more or 
less inconspicuous fringe. We can then éall 
it, if we wish, a ‘‘ moraine garden,’”’ though 
it is more accurate to look on it as a patch of 
scree, framed with a few stones in the same 
way and for the same motive as we frame a 
picture, 

We can play endless variations on the 
theme; make a naturalistic picture (which is 
not a mere imitation of Nature) of a certain 
stretch of scree with its appropriate plants, 
or we can make a “ jewel garden’ of high 
alpines selected for their brilliance from the 
mountains of all the world; make a group of 
alpine woodlanders in peat- and leaf-mould; 
a group of the terrestrial Orchids of our challx 
downs (Bee Orchid, Fly Orchid, Musk 
Orchid, Lady’s Tresses, and Orchis ustulata), 
which will, of course, be obtained from the 
Continent through a nurseryman who stocks 
them and not robbed from their native home. 

The arctic plants, some of which are rather 
difficult, have, in common, a peculiar charm, 
a certain wind-swept beauty, which is well 
brought out when they are grouped together 
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in a miniature garden of stony peat. Many 
other groupings will suggest themselves to 
the gardener, and, unless his garden is very 
minute indeed, he need not limit himself. to 
one only. 

The result will always be incongruous with 
the landscape. But, after all, is that a draw- 
back? Sir Herbert Maxwell has written 
strong and hard words about the unseemli- 

‘ness of ‘‘ mimic Matterhorns ”’ and ‘‘ minia- 
ture Andes in Berks and Bucks.’? Words 
with which the humble rock-gardening writer 
was disposed at first to violently disagree, 
even to the extent of splitting an infinitive. 
But reflection brought the conclusion (which 
might have been expected) that. Sir Herbert 
was perfectly right. The grandiose rock gar: 
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for by adding another dimension to the gar- 
den it increases instead of diminishes our 
space. The stone for building it can, as a 
rule, be mote easily procured than even the 
few weathered boulders needed for the first 
type of garden described. If there is any 
crazy paving about we can take it up and use 
it for this purpose should we happen to feel 
that craziness is not a quality that we desire 
in pavements. 

Almost all alpine plants will thrive in a dry 
wall, for it provides the sharp drainage and 
protection from winter wet that all of them 
appreciate and many of them demand. It 
gives scope, though less than the miniature 
gardens, for individual taste, and we can 
cover the stones with a brilliant mosaic of 


Sedum murale, a pretty Stonecrop worthy of a good place in any 
rock garden 


dens (perhaps they would be better described 
by their older name of ‘‘ Alpine Gardens ’’) 


are usually unsatisfactory because they pre- 


tend that they are part of the landscape and 
fail to carry out the illusion. Our miniature 
rock gardens make no such pretence, and let 
us hope that Sir Herbert will, therefore, look 
indulgently on these isolated pictures of 
alpine scenery in our back gardens, should 
any of them ever meet his eye. They are as 
foreign to the landscape of the home counties 
as our herbaceous borders are, but it is, I 
think, for that very reason that we value 
them, since they give us that element of wild- 


ness that we do not find in the scenery around 


us. 
Sir Herbert suggests that rock plants 
should be grown in a dry retaining wall, and 
this is an admirable way for small gardens, 


colour or use them as a background upon 
which the slow-growing plants can mould 
themselves. When planting it is well to re- 
member the winter beauty in leaf of many of 
the Stonecrops and Saxifrages. But Miss 
Jekyll has written particularly of the making 
and planting of these wall gardens in her 
book, ‘‘ Wall and Water Gardens.’’ 

In a recent number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TraTED Mr. A. T. Johnson has written of 
another kind of small rock garden made in 
stone sinks and pig troughs. These have the 
same use and value as the miniature rock 
gardens on the ground, with other advant- 
ages, and Mr. Johnson has pointed out how 
they save backache, discourage slugs, and 
provide easily for plants with special require- 
ments. Furthermore, they frame the minia- 


ture garden so formally and emphatically . 


.etc., which are never so happy as when in 


- January 30, 


that the eye does not seek to compare it 
the rest of the garden, and the questie 
harmony or congruity does not arise. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, who was the 
think, to introduce this type of rock gar 
has described how they should be set 
brick or stone piers and before they are 
a little water poured into them to ascel 
that the drainage hole is at the lowest le 
He has also given directions, or rather . 
gestions, for planting, and has exhibited 
finished article. There is one word of y 
ing to be added from experience, make 
supporting piers broad and solid so that 
there are children in the garden, it canno 
pulled over. eo 

Mr. Johnson prefers. the pig troughs 
cause these give a good depth of soil 
make it possible to plant a dwarf conifer ; 
small. shrub, such as Daphne rupestris, 
the rock garden, but, unfortunately, they 
not so easy to get as the stone sinks wl 
are usually to be found lying about in build 
yards. ‘These are seldom more than 33 im 
deep (an extra inch may be obtained w 
~cold chisel and hammer), but it is surpris 
to find how well the plants do in the sc 
seeming depth of soil that they provide, 
I have seen clumps of Gentiana y 
flourishing in a shallow sink three years a 
planting. ; E 

The sinks are specially suitable for 4 
forming plants, such as Primula mini 
Arenaria  verna, Globularia — cordifc 
Douglasia Vitaliana, Gentiana verna, ¢ 


woven with their neighbours. If the | 
seems a_ little threadbare _ it may | 
strengthened, at a pinch, with pieces o 
little Pearl Weed (Sagina procumbens) f; 
the garden path, for this does not mak 
bad turf, though it gets rather tousled tow? 
the end of the summer. A small boulder 
perhaps two, will complete the picture, w 
if we like, one or two of the smaller Crocy 
(Crocus biflorus var. pusillus, C. corsicus) 
Olivieri, etc.) for the early spring. Nes) 
If stone sinks, pig troughs, old drink 
fountains, or sarcophagi are not procura' 
an inferior substitute may be found in oni 
the earthenware crocks in which eggs 
stored for the winter. There is one hi 
sunk deeply in the ground and planted \| 
Rhododendron calostrotum, Cassiope te: 
gona, Nardostachys jatamansi, and Rut 
arcticus, which shelters its contents from/ 
local lime and is not altogether an eyesor 
The smallest rock garden of all is made | 
deep seed pan or ‘‘ alpine pot ’’ with oni 
two pieces of rock and one choice plant, 
Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria. This will }) 
a home in the cold greenhouse, or in fri 
whence it may be brought into the housiz 
the flowers open, for unless these e¢! 
blooming alpine plants are given some 
tection from the weather their flowers 
usually splashed and their foliage tarnist 
by the spring rains, and we seldom see t? 
real beauty. . act a 
Such a miniature garden, in the clean, 
brilliance of its colour and its sharplyt 
design, gives, to the writer at least, the #2 
ing of the mountains more truly than | 
largest rock garden that was ever - made. 
Boon; Hanpro| 


Sedum. murale E 
Ts pretty Stonecrop commonly | 


under the name of S. murale is prop] 

a form of the native Sedum album, & 
is quite distinct in, appearance from 
colouring. It cannot be denied that the ni 
murale suits it well, for it is an excelt 
plant for any wall spaces or rockwork. ~ 
group shown is on the rocky end of a rae 
bed in company with Ivy Geranium 
Crousse, and with a greyish backing of 4 
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teresting plant Suzda fruticosa, a native of 
+ seashores and worthy of being more 
own in gardens. The bloom of the Stone- 
op is a mass of little pointed white stars, 
ghtly tinted pink in the middle, and with 
tiny pinkish stripe down each petal. The 


nth 


Southern and Midland 
nallots 


It is important where Shallots are grown 
have them planted at the first opportunity 
hen the soil is in a fit condition. To grow 
em well the soil should be deeply dug and 
ll manured during the autumn. Where 
e garden lies tow and the soil wet it is 
ise to raise the beds 6 inches or so above 
e surface of the surrounding ground. A 
isting of soot should be lightly forked in, 
terwards making level and firm with the 
wk of the spade. One foot between the 
ws and 8 inches to g inches between the 
ts are suitable distances to plant. The 
ts should not be buried, but pressed into 
ie soil, leaving the tips showing. 


eeks for exhibition 


To have good Leeks requires a long season 
* growth, so the seed should be sown with- 
at delay and germinated in heat. Old 
atting soil that has been passed through a 
inch sieve is suitable for filling the pots 
- pans. When the seedlings appear they 
ist be kept growing near the glass, and 
vhen they attain 3 inches in height prick 
1em off either into boxes 4 inches deep or 
ngly into small pots of good rich soil, and 
row steadily on in warmth until the end of 
flareh, when they should be hardened off in 
he cold frame. = 


‘simula Eureka 
This beautiful new Primula, that is closely 
elated to P. obconica, should be grown by all 
yho possess a greenhouse. It bears flowers 
4 abundance on long stems, each bloom be- 
ag as large as a two-shilling piece and of a 
eautiful pink. Seed sown now will produce 
ints that will commence to flower in 
eto er and continue throughout the winter. 
ioil that will grow other Primulas will suit 
hese, and the seeds must be germinated in 
_ cool house and the plants grown as hardy 
s possible, as these, like other Primulas, 
esent coddling. 


\sparagus Sprengeri and A. plumosus 
These are very useful for greenhouse 
‘ecoration and for cutting. They are 
mongst the easiest of plants’ to raise from 
eed, and if this is sown now in pans of light 
‘andy soil useful plants will be produced for 
he summer and autumn. The compost they 
mjoy is a mixture of loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
ind sand. “A. plumosus is very useful for 
\ssociating with cut bloom, and may be 
rained with advantage to the back wall of 
he greenhouse, while A. Sprengeri is splen- 
lid for suspended baskets. 

Melons 

| Where an average temperature of 65 degs. 
0 75 degs. can be maintained it is none too 
rarly to make a commencement with these 
ylants. Three-inch pots. should be filled with 
i rather light compost and one seed placed 
sdgeways in the centre of each. If the soil 
's fairly moist no water is necessary until the 
seed has germinated. The pots should be 
slunged in a hotbed or propagating-case and 
sept close. When the plants have come 
‘hrough they should be kept growing near the 
carefully and guarding 


glass, watering 
against drought. 
. ; 
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flower-stems, about 6 inches high, and their 
little, fat, sausage-shaped leaves are also of 
a low-toned reddish colour. The non-bloom- 
ing masses of leafy growth close to the 
ground are only 1 inch or 2 inches high. They 
have the same fat leaves, crowded at the top, 


ex REMINDERS FOR THE 


The Rose garden 


Where the Ramblers have not been at- 
tended to no time should be lost in getting 
the old wood and weak and unnecessary shoots 
removed and the remainder tied neatly in. 
Newly-planted trees should be gone over and 
any that are loose in the soil should be made 
firm. When. the soil is in a fit condition 
planting may be continued, for the sooner 
this is done the better. 


The lawn 


Much can be done on the lawn at this sea- 
son when it is not frosty. All hollows may 
be made level by lifting the turf and filling up 
with soil, and mounds lowered. Coarse 
weeds, such as Plantains and Daisies, are 
easily removed with a hand grubber. Poor 
lawns should have a top-dressing of well- 
rotted manure and soil that has been passed 
through a coarse sieve. This should be well 
worked in with the broom. The roller 
should also be used on all favourable occa- 
sions. W. E. WriGut. 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Propagation 

At no season is the propagating-case en- 
tirely empty, but at the present time it is 
one of the most valuable auxiliaries of the 
gardener who has annually to raise a great 
variety of young plants. At the moment 
such things as cuttings of Coleuses, Trades- 
cantias, Panicum variegatum, Heliotropes, 
Pilea muscosa, and the double Lobelia 
Kathleen Mallard may readily be propagated 
to any extent. Hard-wooded plants from 
which cuttings are desired at a later date 
ought to be warmed up in order that succu- 
lent young shoots, which root readily at this 
time, may be available when desired. Some 
rely upon sand alone, or a mixture of leaf- 
mould and sand, as a rooting medium in the 
propagating-case, but, personally, I prefer 
Cocoa-fibre to anything else. This sub- 
stance is easily kept at a proper degree of 
moisture, and, in addition, when 4 inches of 
fibre are used a gentle, genial bottom heat is 
engendered which materially hastens root 
formation. 


Calceolarias ; 

Whether the ordinary herbaceous Calceo- 
larias or those of the hybrid type, such as C. 
Clibrani, are grown, the plants should now 
be in their flowering pots. For the her- 
baceous sorts, if telling pieces be desired, 
8-inch pots are best, and in these specimen 
plants can be grown. In the case of the 
hybrid varieties pots of 6 inches are to be 
preferred, the resulting plants being light 
and graceful, and lending themselves ad- 
mirably to house decoration. In rooms the 
hybrid type is superior to the herbaceous 
Calceolaria, which is not durable, and liable 
to be quickly spoiled by draughts. The very 
coolest treatment is essential to success with 
all Calceolarias, and the plants should be 
occasionally lightly vaporised in order that 
aphis, the bane of Calceolaria growers, may 
be kept in check. 


Violets in frames 
The severe frosts, which necessitated much 
covering, told against Violets in frames, but, 


71 


where their colour is a dull deep green tinged 
with red. As the leaves near the ground they 
are set more openly and have a redder tint. 
The whole forms an unusual and delightfully 
harmonious colour mass, worthy of a good 
place in any rock garden. G: J. 


WEEK 


until the frosts came, good pickings were 
available. With the return of milder weather 
let the plants be exposed whenever it is possi- 
ble to do so, pick off all decayed or decaying 
foliage, and stir the soil between the plants. 
A good crop of blooms may be confidently 
expected as the days lengthen. The Parma 
variety, Marie Louise, and Mrs. J. J. Astor 
are good doubles; the Czar, Princess of 
Wales, and California equally good singles, 
although, perhaps, the Czar is the best of the 
trio as a single Violet for frame culture. 


Tubers, &c. 


It is a good practice, at this time, to over- 
haul the tuberous and similar plants which 
have been resting in sand or in Cocoa-fibre 
over winter. Begonias ought shortly to be 
boxed up and put to work ; some of the newer 
Dahlias of which a good stock is desired can 
be potted up and placed in heat; Gladioli 
should be cleaned and graded, remembering 
that, in certain cases, the smaller specimens 
are equally as good as larger pieces; and 
Gesneras which have, by this time, been dried 
off, may be shaken out of their pots and 
rested for a month or two in sand. 


Chrysanthemums 

Young plants from the earliest batch of 
cuttings may require a move, and 3-inch pots 
will carry them along for a time. A cool 


house from which frost is excluded suits 
Chrysanthemums at this season. More 
cuttings should go in until the required 


number—making due allowances for casual- 
ties—has been obtained. While, in general, 
it is preferable to root Chrysanthemum cut- 
tings under cool conditions, yet, in the case 
of rare varieties, or of those which produce 
cuttings but sparsely, a little gentle bottom 
heat induces the formation of roots more 
quickly, and, in such cases, may be justified. 


Rose pergolas 

In many places the heavy snowfalls re- 
sulted in the delaying of the work of pruning 
and re-training climbing Roses on pergolas. 
This should now be pushed on and brought 
to ‘a completion as rapidly as is consistent 
with good workmanship. Where these Roses 
are well established the thinning ought to be 
of a drastic nature. Even if the pergolas, 
after treatment, appear to be bare and 
skeleton-like, no misgivings need be enter- 
tained. By midsummer the pergolas will be 
furnished quite comfortably, and it is always 
better to have a moderately good display of 
superior Roses than to have a tangled wilder- 
ness of shoots with crowds of inferior blooms. 


Work out of doors 


In the kitchen garden every opportunity 
must be embraced in order to overtake arrears 
of digging’ and trenching which, owing to the 
prolonged winter, have accumulated. Arrears 
of pruning, too, must quickly be made good, 
and the clearing away of spent vegetables 
ought not to be delayed. Tennis and croquet 
greens may need sweeping and rolling, and 
those who have to manage hard tennis courts 
will find that, after the frost and snow, a cer- 
tain amount of surfacing and rolling will be 
needed. Hard courts are said to be labour- 
saving, but, to maintain them in good condi- 
tion, I find they call for more attention than 
Grass courts. W. McGurroe. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Tomatoes: Cultural Notes 


OMATO growers generally will agree 

with me that success depends on the pre- 

paration of the soil. Slipshod work in 
-this matter meets with the reward it merits. 
As a rule Tomatoes go away and look very 
well in their earlier stages of growth, but 
when the rooting medium has not received a 
thoroughly careful preparation the effect of 
this neglect shows itself in a more or less 
marked manner when the fruit begins to 
swell and colour, for if the roots are not per- 
fectly healthy and working actively they 
cannot of course assimilate the additional 
nutriment given them, In the first place the 
rooting medium must be sweet, and this I am 
now (December 15th) ensuring by having the 
soil fully exposed to outside influences. I am 
taking advantage of the hard frosts and dry- 
ing winds to have it turned over several times 
so that every particle is aerated and exposed 
to sweetening influences. I feel convinced 
that many failures would be avoided if it 
were made a practice to expose the soil to the 
action of the elements some time before it is 
used. This can always be done if the work is 
taken in hand early, and if it can be com- 
menced in early autumn.so much the better. 
Those who are lucky enough to command a 
heap of loam should not be tempted to use it 
until they are assured that it contains no 
wireworms, for I have known a crop to be 
quite ruined by this pest. 


The effects of using compost in a more or 
less crude condition are more manifest when 
the fruit begins to colour. Tomatoes are 
naturally free growing, and will go away and 
look very well under quite ordinary ‘ton- 
ditions. .It is when there are several trusses 
swelling, and there is consequently a great 
demand on their strength, that the lack of 
full vigour is apparent. The fruit ceases to 
swell freely and does not colour as it should 
do, and to the disappointment of the grower 
the yield is much wanting in quality. Failures 
in setting may. be traced to over-feeding, for 
it should be noted that as a rule imperfect set- 
ting begins with the third truss, and just as 
there is a great demand on the energies of 
the plants. 


Most Tomato growers use dung, and a cer- 
tain amount of it is undoubtedly beneficial ; 
but the very free application of a manure so 
highly charged with nitrogen may, I feel 
sure, be the cause of failure. A grower who 
was not experienced in Tomato culture dug 
in 6 inches of dung. The plants did very well 
in their early stages of growth, but in August 
they were a mass of brown rust with very few 
fruits; in fact the crop was a dismal failure. 
There may have been other causes, but I am 
convinced that the primary one was an excess 
of nitrogen. JI have nothing to say against 
the moderate use of dung, although I do 
know that very good crops can be grown 
without it; but should any Tomato grower be 
afflicted with this disease without apparent 
cause I would advise him to try a season with- 
out it. There is plenty of good concentrated 


manures, and I have-by experience proved. 


that good crops can be obtained by their use 
alone. A liberal dressing of quite fresh dunz 
is apt to promote a rank growth which is not 
favourable to the production of a heavy crop, 
as the trusses are too far apart and a very 
sappy growth does not favour the free setting 
of the flowers. T use a mixture of dung and 
Oak leaves which have formed a hot-bed 
the previous year. This is nice and sweet and 
does all that is needed. It gives the plants a 
good start, and when the fruits are swelling 
and beginning to colour they get a dressing 
of concentrated manure, with an occasional 
application of liquid manure. I am a firm be- 
liever in the virtues of wood ashes or 
charred soil and weeds, of which I trv to have 
a good supply. I have grown my Tomatoes 


‘in the same place for 20 years, only taking 
out 2 inches or 3 inches yearly and replacing 
with fresh soil, but I could not do so last sea- 
son and gave the soil a free dressing of burnt 
earth, and my crop was quite -satisfactory. 
Apparently it is potash that Tomatoes need, 
and when this fails the plants are liable to 
droop and rust, which have never troubled 
me. Tomatoes love sunshine and air, and a 
confined atmosphere with much humidity is 
dangerous. Watering late in the afternoon 
is not prudent unless in very hot weather, 
and even then plenty of air should be given 
through the night; in fact from mid-June on- 
wards, in my opinion, Tomato houses should 
never be closed at night. Many of the 
failures are due to much coddling. Grown 
naturally, only screening from the fluctua- 
tions of our English climate, there will be 
no danger of any’ serious attack. from the 
enemies of the Tomato. It is safer to do the 
watering in the morning. BYFLEET. 


The protection of Celery 


It would be both instructive and interesting 
if cultivators would give their experience as 
to what extent protection to Celery is needed, 
or if at all. According to my experience the 
decay of Celery is more often than not due to 
other sources than frost. During a severe or 
prolonged frost.a little protection is of great 
assistance, but the continual covering and un- 
covering of the rows which some people sub- 
ject their Celery to cannot but be positively 
injurious. It is very annoying after trouble 
has been taken to have good Celery to find 
that at mid-winter the greater part has de- 
cayed. There is no doubt that the form of 
earthing which is adopted has much to do 
with early decay. By earthing too early the 
blanching is done much too soon; conse- 
quently, after a time, decay commences, let 
protection from frost be ever so efficient. 1 
have noticed in Celery that is over-protected 
that fermentation sets in through want of air 
and close confinement. Celery, however,. to 
keep well must be well moulded up. A care- 
ful workman will see that this is efficiently 
done, the sides well sloped up and made fairly 
smooth, the soil being also well worked 
around the tops of each plant, which should, 
when earthing is finished, be exposed. about 
6 inches. Heavy coverings of litter ~ or 
Bracken laid along the tops of the rows can- 
not but have an injurious effect, and late 
Celery will be in a worse condition at the turn 
of the day than even if left freely exposed. 
The best plan, if the weather should become 
unduly severe and there is no covering of 
snow, is to lay some—dry litter or Bracken 
Fern along the sides of the rows and then to 
shake a little of the very lightest and driest 
loosely along the top. If a heavy covering be 
put on and snow were to follow directly after- 
wards it would lie very close, and afterwards 
when a thaw set in it would become a wet 
and sodden mass, and the Celery would suffer 
accordingly. Damp is the worst enemy to 
Celery. : 

Whatever form of protection is used it must 
be so arranged that both light and air can 
have free access. Covering over with a cap 
by having two boards nailed together thus A 


hhas been frequently recommended. This sea- 


son, if occasion should arise, I shall use a 
covering which builders place along the tops 
of walls for keeping out wet and frost. In- 
stead of being of wood it is made of corru- 
gated zinc. This being fixed so that the tops 
of the Celery are not bent over, there is no 
danger of either light or air being excluded. 
In time of severe frost with a covering of 
litter along the sides so as to facilitate dig- 
ging up and a little laid over the opening I 
do not think there will be any fear of injury 


ie Janua 


- during the spring and summer, and is 


-wheeled on to land and placed in little heaj 


30, 
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either from frost or damp. Celery t 
been forced into a coarse growth by 
applications of liquid manure and the too 
use of artificial fertilisers will be the fir: 
succumb. = ee eae | 
The herb garden — 
Unfortunately, in many gardens her 
not get fair treatment, and old, worn 
plants are relied on for the supply. \ 
possible a site should be chosen as nea 
house as possible. This should be deeply 
and enriched with manure. If small beds 
formed and crazy stone used to separate 
from the other this will be a great advai 


ParsLey.—Possibly this is the most 
for of all herbs, and should be grown 
edging. It is best grown as an annual, 
ing the seed early under glass and plan 
out. It will be fit for use during the sumi 
Seed sow» during April will give the aut 
and winter supply, while a sowing 
during August will come into use dui 
spring and early summer. In all case 
seed should be sown thinly and finally th 
to 6 inches from plant to plant. Ample 
plies of water and liquid manure are 
sary during the summer to obtain- 
fronds. So a 


Mint.—This is a much sought after | 


in various ways, The old roots should be 
up during January and February and bre 
to pieces. One inch and a half of the 
from the surface of the new bed should be: 
moved, Lay the pieces of roots evenly oy 
the surface and return the soil, finally mak 
level and firm with the back of the sp 
Cuttings of the young growth may be tal 
and struck under glass during summer. 
Sacr.—This may be raised from seed so 
in April. Cuttings taken in spring 
autumn, or dividing the old plants, whi 
grow readily whether rooted or no, will s 
make progress. sinee te ees 3 
TuyMe.—The common garden Thyme 
the one most called for, but the lemon or g 
den variety, which has broader leaves, is 
useful for edging and may be ¢ut hard bac 
Both varieties are easily raised from cuttin 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil during A 
and kept close under a frame or handlig 
until rooted. Another means of increase 
lift the roots, divide, and replant. 
Marjoram and Savory are both « 
raised from seed sown during April in 
1 foot apart, thinning the plants to 9 inch) 


apart while small. 


TARRAGON can also be easily increased 
division of the roots in early spring. = 

FENNEL is a tall-growing plant with fi 
foliage, and if the herb garden is small 0} 
or two plants will supply the usual requit: 
ments. _ Fennel_is easily raised from sel 
sown in April in the bed where it is to grow 

All these herbs may be cut and dried duriy 
the autumn for winter requirements: Oth) 
herbs that may be included in the herb gz 


Digging in manure | 

Many gardeners are somewhat wasteéll 
when applying farmyard manure to the sc! 
During frosty weather manure is offi 
so that when digging is carried out later ¢? 
manure is near at hand. Sometinies 
manure is spread on the surface of the ‘s! 
ready for digging in, and left often for we B) 
before it is finally turned into the — 0, 
Neither of the above operations is the best 
practice. It should be remembered th 
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rd manure contains certain plant 
sds. One of these foods, namely, nitrogen, 
‘often lost into the atmosphere in the form 
ammonia. When the manure is spread 
the top of the ground and left for a long 
ne before digging it in this loss is greatest. 
hen little heaps are spread about over the 
le 
#38 as when the manure is spread and 
ut at the same time the ammonia lost 
considerable if the manure remains long out 
the ground. We lose least when the 
anure is left in big compact heaps until it is 
quired for digging in. J. 


rmyé 


Register of growers of certified 
stocks of Potatoes in 1925 


During the past season Inspectors of the 
inistry of Agriculture and bisheries have 
amined many fields of growing crops of 
ytatoes of varieties which have been ap- 
oved as immune-from wart disease with a 
sw to the certification of the crops under 
e Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1923 
being true to type and reasonably tree 
ym rogues. A list of the growers of these 
rtified stocks has been prepared and copics 
mow obtained, price 1s., from the Ministry, 


ho will also be happy to supply on applica- 
he names and addresses of growers of 
ed stocks of any particular variety, to- 
ther with the numbers of the relative certi- 
‘ates. Growers are reminded that the only 
s which may be planted on land in- 
eted with wart disease are those from crops 
hich have been so certified. The list also 
cludes the names and addresses of growers 
varieties not approved as immune from 
art disease whose crops were inspected 
hile growing and found to be true to type. 
ie importance of planting true stocks is be- 
better realised by Potato growers, 
extension of the system of inspection 
mmune varieties has, it is believed, 
o be of material assistance both to 
s and purchasers of seed Potatoes. 
oard of Agriculture for Scotland has 
sued a similar register of Scottish growers 
‘approved immune varieties, and copies can 
btained from the Secretary, Board of 
ulture for Scotland, York Buildings, 
n Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. net, post 


Purity of Parsnip seed 


Regulations made under the Seeds Act, 
require, in the case of a sale of Parsnip 
ed, that the seller shall deliver to the pur- 
laser a statement in writing containing cer- 
specified particulars, including (1) the 
me and address of the seller; (2) a state- 
lent that the seeds have been tested in 
‘dance with the provisions of the Act; 
e kind of seed; (4) the percentage of 
r if below g7 per cent.; and (5) the 
itage of germination; provided that if 
ercentage of germination is not less than 
uthorised minimum percentage (45 per 
) prescribed in the schedule to the Regu- 
s, a statement to that effect, which shall 
de the authorised minimum percentage 
rmination, shall be sufficient. Owing 
e structure-of the Parsnip seed it fre- 
itly happens that the percentage of, purity 
Is below the 97 per cent. prescribed in the 
eds Regulations, the impurities 
ly ‘‘ light’? and imperfect seeds. The 
of such seed is not contrary to the Regu- 
3 provided the actual percentage of 
is declared. — 


Seed Potatoes 


oceedings were recently instituted in the 
‘Court, Glasgow, at the instance of 
d of Agriculture for Scotland, against 


—— we 


‘garden we do not lose quite as much - 


being © 
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a Scottish firm who supplied, through an 
English merchant, seed Potatoes described as 
of ‘‘ Great Scot’’ variety, the crops from 
which were found to contain some 20 per 
cent. of rogues. The defendants pleaded 
guilty and were fined £3. The Regulations 
made under the Seeds Act require, in effect, 
that seed Potatoes described as of any specific 
variety shall be true to that variety as re- 
gards at least 97 per cent. In addition to the 
statement as to the variety of the seed the 
seller is required to furnish the buyer with 
written particulars as to the class and the 
size and dressing of the Potatoes. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Apples that pay to grow 
L LTHOUGH medium-sized Apples are 


most suitable for table it is not the case 

where the kitchen is studied, as for cook- 
ing they cannot be too large, and are more in 
demand than the smaller kinds, while for 
exhibition they are always to the fore. A 
few of what I consider are profitable to grow 
are the following :— 

Prascoop’s Nonsucu.—This Apple, if 
grown well, is, to my mind, the largest and 
handsomest-shaped Apple in cultivation. It 
is a pale yellow with crimson markings, a 
splendid cooker, and during October and 
early November good enough for dessert. If 
possible it should be grown on a warm wall 
or’otherwise as a cordon. For exhibition it 
is hard to beat. 

Rev. W. Wiixs.—This is a very fine large 
Apple, pale yellow, splendid cooker, at its 
best during October. It is an ideal Apple 
for bush, pyramid, or cordon, as it is compact 


in growth. I found it do exceedingly well in 
South Wales, where many kinds were a 
failure. _ 


Warner’s Kinc.—This is one of the best 
for a standard, not particular as to soil and a 
sure cropper, while for a mid-season cooking 
Apple it is superb. It can be grown with 
success in any form and is one of the best 
market varieties. 

Porr’s SEEDLING. For a small garden in a 
town this is a suitable Apple to plant. It is 
of compact dwarf growth, bears large Apples 
in quantity, and is in season during August 
and September. 

Emperor ALEXANDER.—This is a fine large 
Apple that can be recommended as a good 
grower, It bears a heavy crop of fruit that 
should not be kept later than October as the 
flesh is soft and is apt to become decayed in 
the centre. 

SrirLING CasTLe. This is a very profitable 
and reliable variety, excellent as a bush and 
as a pyramid. It is of close and compact 
growth, bears heavily, and is in use in 
October. 

GRENADIER.—Lhis is a fine Apple as a 
standard. It is a good cropper and one of 
the best cookers that turns in after the 
Codlins are over. 

Rovat JupiLee.—This is an excellent keep- 
ing Apple of large size and a good exhibition 
variety. It is a sure cropper and is suitable 
for any form of growth. W. E. WriGHT. 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Melons 


It is idle to attempt the early cultivation of 
Melons unless the requisite heat is at com- 
mand, but those who are favoured in that 
respect may now sow seeds. It is generally 
admitted that for a first crop the scarlet- 
fleshed varieties are best, as they will bear 
more heat than the white-fleshed or green- 
fleshed sorts and possess a stronger constitu- 


~ paid for. 
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tion. For very early crops two old varieties 
still stand the test—Blenheim Orange and 
Sutton’s At. Sow the seeds singly in small 
pots and plunge in the propagating-case until 
germination takes place. Then remove to a 
position near the glass. There is nothing to 
be gained by planting out before the plants 
have attained to a certain degree of strength. 


Of Catalogues 


VM: first recollection of a bulb catalogue 


was Sutton’s, in which the Mme. de 

Graaff Daffodil was figured-and listed 
at £15 15s. This must be nearly so years ago. 
Since then catalogues have grown both in size 
and number. To mention only a_ few, 
Kelway’s, Sutton’s, and Carter’s. The two 
first, weighty books to hold, are works of art, 
but require a table or book-rest to enable one 
to look through them. Carter’s is a handier 
size, and one can settle down before the fire 
and study its pages. 

Of Iris catalogues there are those of 
Wallace, Bunyard, Orpington Nurseries, 
Perry, all well illustrated, and the smaller 
one of Lowe and Gibson—Carnations and 
Irises. Then we have the long narrow shape 
of Bath and Co. All these different shapes 
and sizes are not confined to English cata- 
logues; the American sizes are in some cases 
just as large, but in many others go down to 
Prayer Book size. 

_Of Gladiolus catalogues these also vary in 
size of page and also in the quality of the 
paper and illustration. 

By a recent mail I received a copy of a 
catalogue of Gladiolus bulbs grown at Buena 
Vista Gardens, in which the grower states :— 

“TI have tried to make it (the catalogue) a 
model of suitable size and arrangement for 
other growers to follow. It is 6 inches by 
g inches, which is a standard size for cata- 
logue work. It is elaborately illustrated with 
clear cuts representing the form and style of 
the new varieties, and printed on good quality 
paper. The names of the varieties are set in 
bold type and overhang the descriptive 
matter, which is indented, thereby making 
the finding of the name of some particular 
variety an easy and quick method. A pic- 
ture for every page is a good plan and one 
that the eye never tires of and which holds 
the interest of the reader to the end.”’ 


Certainly this “catalogue (68 pages and 
cover) is well got up, with over 30. full-page 
illustrations, and well-written descriptions ‘of 
nearly 300 varieties. 

The author, who is the Secretary of the 
American Gladiolus Society, calis it a 
““ Souvenir Catalogue,’’ and writes :— 

“ This catalogue is good for several years, 
and I trust you will retain it, for I may never 
issue another.” 

In these days the cost of producing such a 
catalogue is not small, and it ought not to be 
necessary to reprint it every year. Some 
varieties no doubt will drop out in time, ‘but 
the chief alteration is generally one of price 
which could be met by a new list on the same- 
sized page giving simply the name and price 
in alphabetical order, 

The production of such catalogues as are 
mentioned above entails much time, labour, 


and money, which have all to be added to the 


price of the article listed. The reduction of 
costs of garden seeds, bulbs, and plants is as 
necessary as in other trades. 

Everyone, I suppose, appreciates the beauti- 
ful 1926 catalogues containing the exquisite 
coloured illustrations, but at the same time 
it is borne in upon us that they all have to be 
It is true a cheaply-produced cata- 
logue soon finds its way to W.P.B., but an 
artistic one remains with us for years. X, 
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Standard Roses 


N this district (Woking) probably the three 
] <= successful varieties for the above 
t form of culture are Frau Karl Druschki, 
Caroline Testout, and Hugh Dickson; at 
least, these are met with the more frequently. 
The well-known white, first named, is repre- 
sented by fine examples. The second, in 
pink, seems to be always in bloom, and is 
especially good towards autumn. The other, 
in crimson, appears to put on a better habit 
of growth on a stem than on that in dwarf 
bush form, and. does not throw out so many 
long flowerless branches, which in the latter 
case require to be pegged down. If, how- 
ever, the trio named are so very popular, this 
is not to say there are not many other kinds 
equally good, Superb, for example, is Betty 
Uprichard, the free-branching style of this 
pretty carmine sort lending to this form of 
culture, General McArthur makes a capital 
standard. Golden Emblem is just beginning 
to show. itself in very nice samples, for it 
‘takes some years to get strength enough for 
the purpose. There is something quite 
classy about a well-grown standard of this in 
leaf as well as flower. Gruss an Teplitz is 
liked, although the blooms are neither large 
nor shapely. It is the constancy and freedom 
of growth that appeal in this instance. Lady 
Hillingdon, Lady Pirrie, and Lady Roberts 
are three that do exceptionally well, and all 
provide charming colouring; the first fawn- 
yellow, the second coppery-salmon, the third 
apricot. The old La France, where it does 
well, is among the best for standards. In 
years gone by it was remarkably well done at 
Downside, Leatherhead, in the Rose garden 
there. More modern is Los Angeles, and one 
does not want anything better in salmon-pink. 
The freedom of its growth commends it for 
the form named. Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
again, in straw-yellow, has capital foliage as 
well as bloom, and is a comparatively recent 
gain. A taking standard Rose is Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. It is so free in providing the 
lovely salmon-pink flowers for which the 
variety is famed. So, too, is Mme. Edouard 
Herriot; indeed, the terra-cotta-yellow blooms 
are richer, or appear to be, when well up in 
the air. Molly Sharman Crawford and Mrs. 
Henry Stevens are two whites less robust in 
growth, maybe, than the popular Druschki, 
yet in standard form the wealth of bloom each 
gives is considerable. A fine old sort is the 
light pink’ Mrs. John Laing, not so often met 
with as formerly, but by no means outclassed 
by more recent kinds. What can one say of 
Ophelia? It is my favourite of all asa stan- 
dard. I should, perhaps, prefer the glorified 
form of it, known as Mme. Butterfly, in 
pinky-flesh colour. Anyway, either is most 
commendable. _ Pharisaer, in light pink, 
makes a first-class head of growth budded on 
the long stem, and the Queen Alexandra, like 
Golden Emblem, gives us something that is 
new and choice-looking. The pair are notable 
for ‘distinct shiny- foliage, the former for rich 
red blooms. Another modern variety is 
Wm. F. Dreer, in yellow and pink. This is 
a fine companion to Los Angeles, which pro- 
bably came in the first place from the same 
pod of seed. W. R. Smith is a yariety 
classed among the Tea-scented, and_ this 
would imply somewhat tender growth. Not 
so, however,,for the branching is as free as 
the blooms, these being of faultless shape in 
flesh-white. A pretty old Rose, Wim. A. 
Richardson, seems specially at home on a 
standard Briar, a form of culture one would 
choose it for. Its apricot-shaded colour ‘is 
now generally known. 


Summer, or once-flowering Roses, have a 
fine example of a standard in Paul’s Scarlet, 
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and the free-growing Wichuraianas are pretty 
as standards. Alberic Barbier, Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsa, Hiawatha, Minnehaha, 
Réné Andre, and Sander’s White are 
excellent. : 

In these days there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the more suitable stock 
on which to grow the standard Rose. The 
Briar of the hedgerow and Rugosa have their 
followers among the expert producers of the 
trees for sale. The latter is certainly a free- 


The Narcissus 


HE U.S. Secretary for Agriculture has 

decided that the Quarantine Regulation 

No. 37 must take effect from January ist, 
1926, relative to’ Narcissus bulbs. We take 
the following from the ‘‘ New York Times ” 
of December 30th :— 
Restrictions on the entry into this country 
of Narcissus bulbs, authorised by the depart- 
ment three years ago, will become effective 
on January 1 without modification. Other 
classes of bulbs, eight in number, to which 
the restrictions were to apply, will be per- 
mitted entry under permit and inspection 
pending further inquiry. 

In commenting on his decision to adhere 
to the order of his predecessor restricting the 
entry of Narcissus bulbs, Secretary Jardine 
said that the information available in 1922 
on the entry of pests on these bulbs un- 
doubtedly justified the placing of the re- 
strictions, and that the facts obtained since 
that. time have emphasised the menace to 
agriculture then indicated. There was no 
question as to the seriousness of the menace 
of pests brought in by Narcissus bulbs to 
Alfalfa, Clover, and other important crops. 
He insisted that the restrictions are not based 
on motives of trade protection. 

“Tt is  unfortunate,’’ said Secretary 
Jardine, ‘‘ that in protecting our various 
crops against the pests and disease some 
interests must suffer. The evidence shows 
the danger to be such, however, that I feel 
no one charged with the safeguarding of 
American agriculture could do other than 
restrict the entry of these-bulbs. I do not 
doubt the sincerity of those who have reached 
other conclusions, and I have considered their 
arguments carefully, but the weight of evi- 
dence seems to me to rest in favour of the re- 
tention of the restrictions. 

“The evidence available at  present,’’ 
continued he, ‘‘ indicates that none of the 
three important pests usually associated with 
the imported Narcissus bulbs has yet become 
so well established in this country as to make 
control measures useless. A review of the 
present situation indicates that even in the 
districts where they have gained a foothold 
they may be materially controlled and possi- 
bly eradicated, especially in the case of the 
two bulb flies, We are going to give these 
districts a chance to clean up. They have 
promised to do so, and the department will 
insist that this be done at the earliest date 
possible. 

‘“ With respect to the two bulb flies, their 
establishment even on the Pacific Coast is 
far from being general. Taking the plant- 
ings as a whole, the percentage of infestation 
does not amount to more than a fraction of 
rt per cent. In the eastern section of the 
United States the infestation by the lesser 
bulb fly. is still comparatively trivial, and 
there seems to be no clear record in this sec- 
tion of establishment of the larger bulb fly. 
At least it is evident that large producing 
areas in the Eastern United States—some of 
them going back to Colonial days—are alto- 
ether free from these pests. It would ap- 
eae that these regions have a right to pro- 
tection from them. 


tional safeguards as may be found necessé 


rooting foster parent which apparently d 
well in any soil almost, but there is Sor 
thing about the Briar that seems to mak 
the more natural. Given a good one to g| 
with, one that is not too old, I should be 
clined to give the preference to that we h 
known the longest. Anyway, one could pc 
to specimen trees of Roses that have b 
growing a scofe of years and which are s 
healthy. (oSes ek 
Surrey. ce ee at, 


Bulb Embargo | 
Important Onion pest See 

“ The lesser bulb fly is an important On 
pest. In the Pacific North-West it | 
already occasioned serious damage in On 
planting. It is important to note that i 
not yet reached our chief areas of Onion 
duction, Producers in these areas, as y 
as all other Onion producers in the U 
States, have a right to protection from 
hazard, ; 

‘* There is no question as to the serious: 
of the eelworm menace ~to our Alfalfa 
Clover crops. They have been attacked 
certain regions, but the evidence indica 
that most of the United States are still 
from this pest. 3 

‘‘ Of great importance, also, is the po 
bility of casual or accidental entry w 
Narcissus bulbs of insect pests, which n 
ave little or no economy relation to the b 
industry, but may carry a serious menace 
other farm crops. For example, some 
different insects have been intercepted w 
importations of Narcissus bulbs alone, ¢ 
among these are such well-known injurii 
pests as the European earwig, already est 
lished and proving to be very troublesome 
Rhode Island and in the State of Washi. 
ton, and also various wireworms very | 
structive to cereals and other crops in Euro 


‘‘ The public is naturally interested in| 
question of the immediate or future av, 
ability of the Narcissus bulbs. It was brou, 
out at the conference that there are n 
planted and growing in the United Ste 
some 150,000,000 of these bulbs, nearly dou 
the quantity which is normally import 
Furthermore, the needs for this winte 
forcing and next year’s planting have alre; 
been met by importations of last year wh 
much exceed those of any previous. ye 
There seems, however, no justification fo 
material increase in price.”’ oes | 

‘The Plant Quarantine Act,’? commen} 
the Secretary, ‘‘is being administered ¢ 
will continue to be administered solely ) 
the protection against insects and disease, ¢) 
in no sense as a subterfuge for trade f) 
tection. It is true, as often declared, | 
there is a Narcissus bulb industry in {i 
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country, part of it dating from’ cone 
part of it established since the eee 
were announced, and that the restrictions 
bulb entry may, temporarily, at least, ha 
this industry. This fact, however, cannot 
considered one way or the other in adminis’ 
ing the law.” - . Ss pal 


pe 


Other subjects ees ce | 

The restrictions on the entry of eight ot 
classes of bulbs transferred from the restric 
to the free list in 1922 fer a three-year per 
have been postponed by order of the Secret 
to give more opportunity to determine ther 
in connection with their entry, the Dep: 
ment of Agriculture said to-day. Such en 
will, therefore, continue to be permitted un 
permit, but these bulbs will be subject to 
spection and the enforcement of such ac 
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auary 30, 1926 
_ volume of entry of these classes is re- 
vely small and the inspection which it has 
1 possible to make of them has not dis- 
ed a risk which would seem to warrant 
‘enforcement of the restrictions at this 
2, the department added. These eight 
sés are:—Chionodoxa (Glory of the 
w), Galanthus (Snowdrop), Scilla (Squill), 
illaria imperialis (Crown imperial), Fritil- 
a Meleagris (Guinea-hen Flower), Mus- 
(Grape Hyacinth), Ixia, and Eranthis 
nter Aconite). 


The application of sulphate of 
a ammonia 


- is in springtime that sulphate of am- 
via is best applied to the garden. It is a 
>k-acting manure suitable for growing 


lied with safety. Growing plants are 
ly to receive nitrogen, and especially by 
‘ime warm weather comes. 

ywing to the steady supply of this readily 
milable food the young plant is en- 
raged to make sturdy growth, and is 
bled to resist attacks by the numerous 
ct pests and fungus pests which are 
able of playing such havoc with the grow- 
crop. ‘ 2 

.s a top-dressing sulphate of ammonia is 
il. By reason of its excellent physical 
‘e there is no difficulty in obtaining even 
ribution, and patchy growth is entirely 
rcome,. : 

‘o obtain the best possible results from the 
of artificial fertilisers it is desirable to 
ct a proper ‘‘balance’’ by applying a 
ssing of phosphatic manure, such as super- 
isphate, and, if necessary, a potash 
nure. This will prevent rankness, and, 
ides hastening maturity, will result in a 
ieral improvement in quality as well as 
intity. 

Nitrogen, so essential for plant growth, is 
sent in substantial quantity in sulphate of 
monia. When it is applied to the soil re- 
rkable changes are effected through the 
ion of the germs in the soil, which trans- 
m the ammonia into a state so that it-can 
utilised by the growing plant. Plants 
not as a rule absorb sulphate of ammonia 
ectly, but under the influence of warmth 
| moisture the organisms present in the 
' transform the ammonia into nitrates, in 


ich form the nitrogen can enter the plant’ 


| be utilised as a foodstuff, Although sul- 
tte of ammonia dissolves completely in 
ter, it is said water draining through the 
does not carry it away. The ammonia is 
dup by the soil, so that even if a spell of 
t weather occurs after the addition of sul- 
ite of ammonia to the soil there is no 
son to fear any loss of ammonia. It is 
il known that this phenomenon does not 
ly to a nitrogenous fertiliser when nitro- 
L is” present in the form. of nitrate. 
ates in soils are liable to be washed out, 
I there may be a great toss during a spell 
excessively wet weather. 
derein lies one of the many advantages in 
use of sulphate of ammonia. 
nia is stored up in the soil, and under 
ourable conditions of temperature and 
isture is transformed into nitrate just at a 
ie when the growing plants are capable of 
ng it; thus the tendency of the loss of 
rogen is very much reduced. It may be 
phasised here that the change from am- 
nia to nitrate takes place most rapidly in 
presence of lime. Consequently, sulphate 
ammonia gives the best results where there 
a sufficiency of this important medium 
tilable. Since lime is an essential ingredient 
‘Maintaining the condition of a soil suitable 
plant growth, and is of first importance 
't only for the successful utilisation of a 
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nitrogenous fertiliser, but even for the suc- 
cessful growing of crops), every effort should 
be taken to ensure a sufficiency of lime in a 
soil. 

To sum up, sulphate of ammonia is best 
applied at sowing time in spring, as there 
will be growing plants ready to receive the 
nitrogen by the time the formation of nitrates 
has commenced. 


BOOKS 


Flower scent* 
LTHOUGH there have been many refer- 


ences to the colours of flowers in 

botanical and horticultural works, the 
question of fragrance has been . neglected. 
Even our hybridists and plant raisers have, 
till quite recently, presented us with a num- 
ber of scentless flowers, particularly in the 
case of Roses. A book dealing with the 
question of scent was much needed, and we 
are glad to record that this want has now 
been supplied by this book. 

In the first chapter the author tells us about 
the organs with which we can perceive scents 
and how they can get fatigued and rendered 
insensible to even a powerful odour if exposed 
to it for some length of time. The author 
classifies the various flower scents, which he 
divides into groups, such as the. aromatic, 
the Violet, the Rose, the Lemon, the Musk, 
the fruit, and the animal. He gives us some 
very interesting facts concerning each group. 
Another chapter deals with the extraction of 
scent from plants and the manufacture of 
perfumes. But to the gardener the chapter 
devoted to ‘‘ Scent in the Garden ”’ will be 
read with the greatest interest. Dr. Hampton 
here points out how it is possible even in 
such a cool climate as that of England to 
have scented flowers in the open all the 
year round, beginning with Chimonanthus 
fragrans and Lonicera fragrantissima in 
January, followed by the yellow-tasselled 
flowers of Hamamelis mollis or Witch Hazel. 
In the appendix there is a useful subsidiary 
list of some of the scented plants suitable for 
a garden of one acre or less. We should like 
to have seen the Madonna Lily, Lilium 
speciosum, and L. auratum included, but the 
writer evidently thought that no garden lover 
needed any reminder to include these precious 
flowers. 


The author believes that the scentless new 
Roses will soon be superseded, and he points 
out that the scent tends to reappear in the 
second and subsequent crosses of scentless 
Roses, and tells us that Frau Karl Druschki 
has produced some sweet-scented seedlings. 
He also mentions the hybrid ‘‘ Rose a parfum 
de l’Haye,’’ which was raised specially for its 
scent. by Jules. Graveraux from  R. 
Damiascena, General Jacqueminot, and R. 
rugosa for the Rose-water industry in the 
South of France. Mrs. H. R. Darlington has 
very kindly provided a classified list of fra- 
grant Roses. 

On the question of bees and flowers the 
author quotes Frisch to the effect that scent 
appears to be secondary to colour in attract- 
ing these insects, but when we remember how 
they swarm round the inconspicuous 
blossoms of the Lime-tree it looks as though 
scent was here predominant and not colour. 
Had bees been as much attracted by colour 
as moths and butterflies these insects would 
have been as brightly coloured as the last- 
named. Purple and blue appear to be the 
bee’s favourite colours, and, this being the 
case, Dr. Hampton points out, ‘‘ it seems 
strange that very few scented flowers of pure 


**¢ The Scent of Flowers and Leaves: Its Purpose and 
Relation to Man,” F. A. Hampton, M.A., B.M.Boh. Oxon., 
Published by Messrs. Dulan & Co., Litd., 34, Margaret 
Street, London, W. Price 6s. 
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blue are to be met with, and owing to the 
rarity of the combination it is always a 
pleasant surprise to meet with fragrance in 
the blue flower.’’ We find it in our native 
Bluebell and wonderfully rich in the bedding 
Hyacinth and in the Lupin. Perhaps we may 
be allowed to include the Chionodoxa, some 
Violas and Sweet Peas, Lavender and Rose- 
mary amongst these scented blues. 

Mr. Kingdon Ward, in a private com- 
munication to the author, sent him two blue 
species of Meconopsis, and added that he had 
recently discovered a third, all of which were 
delicately scented like*a Tea Rose. 

Lord Avebury, in his ‘‘ Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps,” refers to the same fact and accounts 
for the fewness of blue scented flowers by 
assuming (no doubt correctly) that all blue 
ones have descended from ancestors in which 
the flowers were green, and that they have 
passed through stages of white or yellow, and 
generally red, before becoming blue. The 
flowers of Viola tricolor alpestris are yellow 
when they first open, and gradually become 
more and more blue. In this case the in- 
dividual flower repeats the phases which in 
past times the ancestors have passed through. 
The flowers of the Myosotis vary from pink 
to blue, as do those of the Pulmanaria. 

Those who wish. to explore more deeply 
into the facets that the author has collected 
must obtain the work and read it for 
themselves. If they wish to probe more 
deeply still into the mysteries of ‘‘ the scent 
of flowers and leaves’? they will find short 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 


Ornamental trees and herbaceous 
borders* 


The new series of gardening handbooks for 
the amateur, published by Country Life, in 
which Rhododendrons, hardy bulbs, and 
shrubs have been already dealt with, is now 
extended by the appearance of two further 
volumes, ‘* Ornamental Trees for Amateurs,”’’ 
by W. J. Bean (the author’s companion to 
his earlier handbook on shrubs), and ‘‘ Her- 
baceous Borders for Amateurs,’? by R. V. 
Giffard-Woolley. In the former very practi- 
cal and concise chapters are devoted to 
cultivation, transplanting, pruning, and pro- 
pagation, as well as to the care of old orna- 
mental trees. By far the. most important 
section of this work, however, is the list of 
over 400 of the most interesting ornamental 
trees, accompanied by descriptive and cultural 
notes for each genus. Select lists of trees for 
specific purposes are also compiled, such as 
trees for shelter or screens, trees that flower 
after June, weeping trees, flowering trees for 
a small garden, good evergreens for the 
same, trees with handsome fruits, and trees 
with coloured or variegated foliage. One 
shares the author’s plea that Poplar and 
Sycamore should cease to dominate and im- 
poverish so many small gardens. Certainly 
with the wide choice of alternatives and the 
full information about them he has placed at 
the disposal of the readers of this excellent 
book they at least may be relied upon to 
plant trees of distinction and grow them to 
maturity. Conifers, it should be noted, have 
no place in the book. No doubt these will 
form the subject of a later work. 

In the second volume under review appear 
a number of most useful tables grouping 
plants for the summer border in their re- 
spective colours and showing times of flower- 
ing, height of growth, distances of planting, 
and cultural notes. This would prove in- 
dispensable to an amateur for guidance as to 
succession of flowers, colour schemes, and 
massing. Spacing and backgrounds, pre- 
paration of the ground, arrangement for 


* Ornamental Trees for Amatevrs,’’ by W. Jd. Bean; 
‘*Herbaceous Borders for Amateurs,’’ by R. V. Giffard- 
Woolley. Country Life. 5s. net each. 
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effect, autumn borders, planting and after- 
care, and maintenance all receive adequate 
treatment, and there is included a very help- 
ful list of genera and their . peculiarities. 
Several border plans for various aspects and 
seasons are. also included. The author has 
wisely emphasised that a successful border 
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Answers t 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 2 
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depends not merely upon what is planted in 
it, but upon how such plants are disposed. 
His book serves as an exceptionally valuable 
guide both as to the matter and manner of 
border planting. 

Like others in the series, the above are well 
printed and fully illustrated. TNS 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one weck by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 


stages of colour and size of the same kind greally ~ 


assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
tripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Male and female Melon blooms (Amateur) 


HE difficulty of distinguishing the male 
Ton female blooms of a Melon often- 

troubles amateur gardeners, and we 
therefore give an illustration which will help 
them far more than any written description 
could. The large bloom on the right of the 
illustration, with an embryo fruit at the base, 
is the female, which bears the fruit. The 
small bloom on the left is the male, from 
which the pollen must be conveyed to the 
female. During the summer the work is per- 
formed by the bees or other insects, but in the 
dull months of the year it must be done by 
the grower. The male flower should be 
plucked off and the calyx split open by tear- 
ing apart.the sepals. It should then be held 
over the female flower and tapped so that the 
pollen may fall into the female bloom.- Or 
the whole of the petals may be removed and 
the remaining portion put into the female 
flower. The pollen may, if the operator -de- 
sire, -be transferred from the male to the 
female by means of a camel’s hair brush. 


Winter moth 


I have put grease-bands on my Apple-trees 
for three years in succession in November. 
Last year there was no improvement. Would 
you tell me how many years before I should 
expect any improvement, as my Apples were 
very badly affected? Would you tell me if 
there is a possibility of the male moth carry- 
ing the female from butt of tree to branches, 
thereby escaping the grease-band? F. E. F, 


' [Grease-bands certainly catch a great num- 
ber of the female moths when on their way 
up the stems of the trees, but they do not 
account for all, as ‘many are, without doubt, 
carried by the male moth to the branches of 
the trees. If grease-bands are securely 
fastened to the stems the female moth cannot, 
if the grease is not allowed to harden, pass 
over it, and having but abortive wings she 
cannot fly, therefore there is no other means 
of her reaching the branches than as indi- 
cated above. It is for this reason that we 
advocate spraying with caustic alkali solution, 
even when grease-banding is practised. ] 


Treatment of Mulberry tree 


(Jobber).—Mulberry trees succeed _ best 
when allowed to grow unrestricted, the only 
attention required being to thin the wood 
now and again to prevent the heads from 
becoming too full of growth and-to relieve 
them of dead wood. This, we should say, is 
what your tree is needing. We have seen 
several fine specimens at various times which 
cropped abundantly, but have never seen one 


pruned in the manner you seem to think yours 
has been. The tree will no doubt fruit freely 
as it becomes older. 


Treatment of fruit trees 
(Jobber).—If the wall-trained Pear-trees in 


Male and female flowers of Melons 


question are established and furnished with a 
full complement of spurs, and if the growths 
mentioned are spur growths, cut them back 
to one bud. If, on the other hand, the 
branches are not furnished with - spurs 
throughout their entire length leave growths 
where they are needed and cut them back to 
two buds. If a surplus remains these may 
be dispensed with on such portions of the 
branches, otherwise cut spur growths to one 
bud as advised above. 


Hardy Melons © 6 


Can these be successfully grown in a cold 
house, and are they best grown in pots or 
planted out? Is the Cantaloupe hardy and 
easier to’ grow than, say, hardy Melons? 
Last year I had six plants, but failed to get 
any fruit grown in border. How can one 
distinguish between the male and female 
flower ? ** AMATEUR.’ 


[We think for a cold house the Cantaloupe 
Melon would answer the purpose best. In 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ list of seeds you 
will find an improved variety of this particu- 
lar type of Melon mentioned. A half-hardy 
kind is also listed by the same firm. At one 
time a variety suited for cool house culture, 
named Munro’s' Little Heath, used to be 
grown, but it is, we fear, now out of cultiva- 


tion. The plants should be grown either on 


small hillocks of soil or in a narrow 


_ border the soil must be made as-rea 


~ single stems until after they reach the trel 


differently or not at all. Plants that w| 


trees we do not think very drastic meas 
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consisting also entirely of soil. Thi 
g inches in width and depth to start 
and the sides of the border, both ba 
front, should be built up of pieces 
which wiil keep the other portion of the bo 
in place. For the foregoing purpose us 
heaviest loam obtainable, and whether 
elect to. grow the plants on hillocks o: 
firm as it is possible to get it. This is 
essential detail, as firm soil ensures 
and fruitful growth. No addition 
shape of manure to the plant is needed 
that is required in this direction can 
plied either in liquid form or with the 
dressings after the fruit is set and sw 
off. We think you would do best to ¢ 
the plants on the extension principle 
than the single stem or cordon system, 
you would, of course, confine the se 


ALPINES 
Rock plants under a stage 
(E. B. Lister).—We are afraid the po; 
you describe under the staging in your g 
house is a hopeless one for almost any- 
plants. Although you say there is 
hardly any, drip the place would not be |] 
enough to suit such plants, but there a) 
few exceptions that we have known to tt 
under similar conditions, and you might 
them a trial. An average temperature < 
degs. would be too high to suit rock © 
proper; they ‘would get drawn in such~ 
tion and become unsightly and flower| 
succeed in the box with your Ferns are §| 
fraga sarmentosa, commonly known 
Mother of Thousands, or Travelling Sa 
and its very pretty variegated form,| 
sarmentosa tricolor, Nertera_ depressa, 
coral-berried Duckweed, Helxine Solier 
Linaria Cymbalaria in purple or — 
flowered forms, the pretty silver yvarieg} 
Caladium argyrites, Carex japonica vii 
gata, and Ophiopogon Jaburan. These w 
give you a pretty variety to associate © 
your Ferns, and, of course, you could a 
these the dainty Club  Mosses, sue 
Selaginella  Kraussiana and S._helve 
which would do in the most shaded port 
and add soft green or bronzy effects com 
with most graceful of foliage. You wi 
obtain most or all of these from any nut 
at low cost, and they should -certainly : 
to give colour and variety, but it woul 
hopeless to attempt brighter-flowering pl. 
The little creeping Fuchsia procum} 
occurs as a further likely plant, and 
course, the trailing Tradescantia in gree 
a variously variegated form would do- 
well; and you might like them to trail 
the front edge of your box. ~— ® 


GREENHOUSE 

Failure of Camellias. ~ : 
(Yorkshire)—The cause of failure v 
found at the roots; the soil is probabl 
hausted and sour. We should remov 
flower-buds, as the plants are in a bad e 
tion, and all the old soil down to live nm 
With care quité a lot of soil could be pi 
from among the roots, but with such 


e * 
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should be taken, such as lifting the trees 
entirely remaking the border. The 
policy, therefore, would be a thorough 
amination of the~ border. Take away 
much old soil as is possible and repla' 
with good quality compost of a peaty na 
They will also succeed in an open loat 
which are added sweet leaf-mould a 

small proportion of peat. Good drainaj 
essential, and at no time must the root 
come dry. Thoroughly cleanse the pla 


a number of which were on the foliage 

_ After affording fresh soil syringe the 
3s daily with tepid water until growth is 
ll started. 5 % 

-leaved Pelargoniums failing 
enclose some leaves of Ivy-leaved 
argoniums, and would be much obliged 
your letting me know, through your paper, 
is the matter with them and what is 
medy. My greenhouse is a large new 
(5 feet by 16 feet), so if the enemy could 
attacked by spraying I would prefer it to 
jnigation, as all the other plants seem per- 
\tly healthy. TIPPERARY. 
specimens sent were quite free of in- 
'{ pests, so-neither spraying with an 
ecticide nor fumigation would be needed. 
e weakness and discoloration of the leaves 
: caused by some defect in cultivation, such 
|} Jack of light, and the plants being too 
)wded, or they are grown in too close an 
‘nosphere. Plenty of air is needed during 
‘ld weather, a temperature of about 50 
js., and at this season all the light possible. 
‘the plants do not improve cut a few of 
n back, and when new growth begins 
dot in fresh soil. Remove all the old com- 
st from the roots. The rooting medium 
ould consist of fibrous loam three parts and 
part leaf-mould with a little sharp sand 
ded.] — i 
umbago capensis 
(G. A. Walker).—This should be kept dry 
r the winter and in spring cut hard 
ck. Shake the plant out and repot in soil 
mposed of good loam with a little rotten 


| 


fanure and some sharp sand. When the 
‘ung shoots have made 2 inches or 3 inches 
growth pinch out the tips. Given this 


‘zatment they will make bushy little plants 
j need no staking, and thus managed 
‘ey are very effective. To see this plant at 
one must have it planted out. " 


Ibs of Begonias 
A. Walker).—You can divide your 
nia tubers when they start into growth. 
‘the tubers in a shallow box of light 
t, such as leaf-soil and sand or 
ut-fibre and loam, and cover them to 
three-quarters of their depth with the 
ime compost. This compost should be in a 
ist condition, and when there are signs of 
sss it should be watered. A sunny posi- 
jn in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 
*gs. is the best,for starting the tubers. The 
res will very soon push out from the tubers, 
hes these may be lifted and divided with a 
p knife, leaving one or two eyes to each 
on of the tuber. Sprinkle the cut por- 
ns with silver sand and pot the divisions in 
“ight sandy compost, growing them on in 
zat. Some growers object to dividing the 
rs and, instead, take off the young shoots 
a small heel of the tuber attached to the 
cutting the portion out with the point 
arp knife and growing on as described 
In case of failure it would be well to 
a batch from seed, these being more 
tory in every way. 


ts to bear flowers for market 


> 


| btful).—Propagate now cuttings~ of 
‘hrysanthemums of the late or Christmas 
‘owering varieties growing on the resul- 
ant plants outside through the summer. 
ndeed, it would be good policy to grow 
thrysanthemums that will flower from 
Tovember to mid-January. The cost entailed 
not great. Then, of course, Narciss', 
s, and_Hyacinths should be grown. 
I ‘arias, Cyclamens, and Zonal Pelargo- 
n pots would command a ready sale 
ywered in 5 and 6-inch pots. In April 
may raise winter-flowering Stocks, grow- 
pots outside, and housing in the 
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autumn. White flowers are always in de- 
mand. We are presuming your greenhouse 
will be heated, a little at least. 


White Chrysanthemums 

(Mrs. S., Ireland).—We recommend The 
Favourite, Enfield White, Heston White, 
Loucie Louppe, and Lynette. These may all 
be obtained from Messrs. Keith Luxford and 
Co., Sheering Nurseries, Harlow, Essex. 
With regard to the Pelargoniums, we suggest 
you apply to Messrs. J. W. Cole and Son, 
Midland Road Nursery, Peterborough. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Treatment of Passion-flower 

(G. A. Walker).—This is a sun and warmth 
loving subject. If you bear-this in mind you 
will not go far wrong. In this country the 
Passion-flowers cannot have too much. sun- 
light and warmth. If planted out in a well- 
drained bed of light loamy soil they can 
hardly fail. Give water freely during. the 
summer, keep moderately dry in winter, and 
prune moderately each spring just before new 
growth commences. In pots Passion-flowers 
are far from satisfactory. 


Hardy Ferns 

(Amateur).—The Male Fern _(Aspidium 
Filix-mas), _ Hart’s-tongue _ (Scolopendrium 
vulgare), Welsh Polypody (Polypodium cam- 
bricum), Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 
aculeatum),  Black-stemmed  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), French Fern 
(Asplenium Adiantum nigrum), Hard Fern 
Blechnum - Spicant), Scaly Spleenwort 
Ceterach officinarum) should answer your 
purpose, the first three varieties’ being of 
strongest growth, while with a copious water 
supply the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) 
should also flourish. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Eucalyptus failing 

(B. Kenion).—Your Eucalyptus leaves 
arrived in such a dried-up condition that to 
really say what fungus is present will be 
difficult. However, we are incubating the 
leaves in the hope the fungus will start to 
grow again. At present miscroscopic ex- 
amination shows that a mould is present, but 
there is no sign of spores, which alone will 
allow us to identify the disease. Watch this 
column for the result of the incubation. If 
readers would always send diseased portions 
of plants in tin boxes it would help us con- 
siderably in finding out their troubles. 


Cutting down Yew hedge 

(I. J. Ogden).—The cuttin -down ought to 
be done in April. Old-established plants like 
those you evidently have often suffer from 
dryness at the root, and if it is so in your case 
you will find an occasional soaking of water 
very beneficial with, after you have cut the 
hedge down, a top-dressing of rotten manure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A plague of earwigs 

Last season we had a terrible plague of 
earwigs which destroyed nearly all the Roses, 
Carnations, and other flowers. In the heart 
of each bloom two or three earwigs would 
entirely eat away all the stamens, and they 
seem to swarm everywhere. Could you give 
me advice in the columns of your valuable 
paper how to prevent the same thing occur- 
ring again, and whether there is anything 
that would entirely destroy them? Would the 
fact of it being a newly-made garden account 
for it? A. 

West Hove, Sussex. 

[These insects hide during the day and feed 
at night. They possess wings and can fly 
from one garden to another. It is almost 
an impossible task to entirely get rid of 
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them. But their numbers can be lessened and 
kept down by trapping. Small flower pots 
filled with dry moss or dry paper ; loose boards 
placed together but not quite touching each 
other, anything that will provide traps. The 
traps should be examined every morning and 
the earwigs caught and destroyed. The 
faded flowers can be placed in the axils of 
branches or leaves and branches, to act as 
traps, to a limited extent. ‘They serve the 
purpose well in the case of Dahlias, also 
destroy the pests in the evening on the 
plants. ] 


Moss in bowling green 

(Constant Reader).—The best thing you 
can do, provided the Moss is not the result of 
the soil being waterlogged and requiring | 
drainage, is in the autumn to scarify the sur- 
face with an iron-toothed rake, removing as 
much of the Moss as you can. Then give the 
lawn a thorough dressing of fine rich soil of 
which loam should form one-half, well- 
decayed* manure one-quarter, and_ leaf-soil 
one-quarter. Mix these altogether and pass 
through a #-inch sieve to get rid of any stones. 
Just before you apply it to the lawn mix 
1 cwt. of bone-meal with it and spread it 
evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow 
some good Grass seeds early in April, which 
rake in and roll firmly. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Amateur.—(1) Your best plan will be to 
consult a horticultural builder, who, by see- 
ing the boiler, could tell you if it was possible 
to repair it. (2) We cannot call to mind any 
book on the subject you refer to. There is 
an American book, ‘* Plant Breeding,”’ a copy 
of which may be found on a _ secondhand 
bookstall. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


F. B.—1, Centaurea gymnocephala; 2, 
Cupressus (Retinospora) pisifera squarrosa. 

B. W. J.—Cytisus proliferus, native of the 
Canary Islands. Although recommended as 
a fodder plant in California it is very hand- 
some, and we are interested to hear that it is 
now flowering in your garden at Kingsbridge, 
S. Devon. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. F. G. Cousins, formerly Superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
has been appointed Park Superintendent at 
Torquay, and will take up his new duties 
about the middle of February. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker. — Special London 
Number; The London Trade; London’s 
Retail Advertising; Preliminary Review of 
the Wholesale Furniture -Exhibition at 
Olympia; Round the London Trade. 

The Chemical Age.—Special Chemical 
Plant Number; New Developments in the 
Stream-Line Filter; ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Colloid Mills,’”? by Dr. S. P. Schotz; ‘* The 
Psychology of Design: Its Bearing~ on 
Chemical Plant,’’ by Dr. G. Weyman. 

The Electrician. — Transformers and 
Biscuits (An Interesting Strowger Installa- 
tion) ; ‘‘ The Testing of Static Transformers,” 
by J. L. Thompson and H. Walmsley (1.E.E. 
Paper) “‘ High Voltage Insulators,” by W. 

re, 

The Fruit Grower.—Fruitfulness in Trees; 
Retailers on Weights and Measures ;- Statis- 
tics of Fruit Production. 

The Gas World.—Laying a Gas Main 
Across Country ; Equipment of a Showroom ; 
Wet Purification of Gas. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Preparing 
for the Spring Offensive; The Cutlery and 
Plate Trade: A Novel Cutlery Cabinet; 
Two Centuries of Brushmaking ; Hardware 
Buyers Who Will Shortly Visit the United 
Kingdom. 
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Royal Horticultural Society 


A hall crowded with exhibits and visitors 


fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti-' 


[eres was an air of spring about the 


cultural Society held on January 26th. 
The spring-like atmosphere was due, no 
doubt, to the presence of alpine flowers ‘in 
pans and in rock gardens, to early-flowering 
shrubs, as Forsythia and Prunus, and to a 
remarkably good collection of forced bulbs 
all flowering in the height of perfection. 
Orchids were again well represented, and 
there were groups of exceptionally well- 
grown Cyclamens and Carnations. ‘The at- 
tendance at the Hall was unusually large for 
a January show—what will it be like when 
spring arrives? 

There were many rumours going round re- 
lating to the secretarial appointment, which, 
we understand, has not yet been settled in 
Council. We were very sorry to hear that 
our friend and contributor, the Rev. Joseph 
Jacob, is very ill with pneumonia, and readers 
will join with us in wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 

There was a scarcity of new plants on this 
occasion, and the only plant to receive an 
Award of Merit fromthe Floral Committee 
was Strelitzia Kewensis, a floriferous and 
vigorous-growing hybrid Bird of Paradise 
flower raised at Kew by crossing S. regina 
and S. augusta. The hybrid, a very handsome 
plant, is intermediate between its dis- 
tinguished parents and not so brilliant in 
colour as Strelitzia regina. 

The dark mauve and yellow flowers of the 
tall and beautiful Iris tingitana were shown 
in a good many exhibits. The form now in 
cultivation is obviously a good plant for 
forcing. It was remarkably well shown by 
Messrs. Carter, of Raynes Park, who also 
had a fine display of their pink and white 
strains of Primula stellata. 


The only gold medal was awarded to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons for a superb and 
comprehensive collection of forced bulbs all 
grown in bowls. The collectioncomprised Hya- 
cinths Prepared White and Christmas Pink, 
and Cynthella Hyacinths in red and white. 
The Narcissi included Cervantes, still one of 
the best for early work and held in high 
esteem at Reading, Golden Spur, and the 
Polyanthus varieties Soleil d’Or and Paper 
White. Tulips included Ibis, the golden- 
yellow Montrésor, and white and scarlet Duc 
van Thol. The Lilies of the Valley in this 
collection were deserving of highest praise. 


One of the most striking exhibits was a 
collection of well-flowered Cyclamens in 
white, red, and pink, shown by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, The varie- 
ties, Giant White, Giant Crimson, and Scarlet 
King, were in 5-inch pots, and the plants 
were of exceptional size and flowering with 
great freedom. 


{t was gratifying to see such good collec- 
tions of home-grown Apples. Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, who also had a choice 
collection of flowering, alpines- in pans, 
showed the following cooking Apples in 
splendid form :—Hollandbury, Chelmsford 
Wonder, Crawley Beauty, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Encore, Lord Derby, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling, and Lady Henniker, 


Messrs.-G. Bunyard and Co. again showed a 
representative collection of Apples in season. 
The pick of the dessert varieties shown were 
Cox’s. Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Heugen’s Golden Reinette, Christmas. Pear- 
main, and Claygate Pearmain. - Other varie- 
ties excellent for dessert or cooking .were 
Lord Hindlip, High Green Blenheim (very 


distinct from Blenheim Orange, which was 
also well represented), Norman’s Pippin, and 
that excellent variety Belle de Boskoop. 


Other features of this meeting were forced 
Roses, including Mme. Butterfly, The Queen 
Alexandra, and Mrs. Herbert Stevens, shown 
by Messrs. Elisha Hicks, Ltd.; Saxifragas 
Brookside, Bursériana, and Haagii from 
Messrs. Tucker and Sons; miniature rock 
gardens by Mr. F> G. Wood, Ashtead; 
Hamamelis and Rhododendron preecox from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Ltd.; and 


Forsythia  spectabilis, particularly _ well 
flowered, by Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons sent a very interest- 
ing group of plants in which we observed 
several Croci, the true Narcissus minor, N. 
minimus, and Bulbocodium vernum. 


Carnations by Messrs. Allwood Bros., to 
which we always look forward, were again 
well shown. A lovely red Carnation Rouge 
was shown by Messrs. Engélmann and Co., 
while the violet-purple Sybil and Saffron 
Yellow were prominent in the group of 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co, 

The blue-flowered Pycnostachys Dawei was 
shown by Messrs. L.. R. Russell. 


Mr. G. F. Moore, of Bourton-on-the-Water, - 


who gained a gold medal at the previous meet- 
ing for a magnificent display of, Cypri- 
pediums, showed on this occasion a very fine 
new seedling Cypripedium named Sir Trevor, 
which gained a First-class Certificate and the 
Lindley Medal. 

A First-class Certificate was awarded to 
Miltonia Lacaena, probably the best Miltonia 
so far produced. ‘The very large flowers are 
white with reddish markings. Shown by 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 1 oa Ori 


Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society 


Mr. Robert Fife presided over the annual 
general meeting of this Society held in Edin- 
burgh on January 13th. The report of the 
Council stated that the monthly meetings con- 
tinue to be well attended. The spring show, 
which was held in April last, was not the 
success the Council had hoped for, and it had 
been decided to discontinue that show in the 
meantime. As regards the International 
Show, it was reported that it was most satis- 
factory from the point of view of the exhibits 
received. It was found impossible to accom-= 
modate all the trade exhibits offered, and 
quite a number had to be refused, while the 
space asked for by others had to be much 
curtailed. Even thus it was, unfortunately, 
found to be impossible to: accommodate all 
the competitive exhibits inside the Hall, and 
the vegetable classes had to be placed in a 
marquee outside. Notwithstanding the un- 
favourable weather the attendance of the pub- 
lic was satisfactory. It was stated that it is 
proposed to hold an autumn show in the 
Waverley Market on September 8th and oth, 
1926. The following office bearers and coun- 
cillors were elected, namely :—As Honorary 
President, the Right Honourable Lord Elphin- 
stone; as President, in place of Mr. Robert 
Fife, who retires, Mr. W. J. Thomson 
(Messrs. Wm. Thomson and Co.); as Vice- 
President, Mr. J. H. Alexander (Messrs. 
Dicksons and Co.); for the vacancies on the 
Council, Mr. R. L. Scarlett, C.D.A., Mr. 
William Fife, Mr. R. L. Harrow, and Mr. 
EvP. Laird. The Syllabus of Lectures, etc., 
for 1926 has been issued, and the schedule for 
the show in September is now in the printers’ 
hands. : 


_that the life of a greenhouse is prolonged on 
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: _ Obituary 
-- MR, F. BEDFORD - 
It is with deep regret we have to mou 
death of Mr. F. Bedford, who died sudde 
on January 19th last at the age of 
He was for 48 years gardener at Stra: 
House, Co. Kildare, having entered th 
vice of the late Major and the Hon, 
Barton in November, 1875. After servi 
third generation of the Barton family 
tired from active work in 1916. Stove 
and fruit were the features of Straffan 
these Mr. Bedford successfully grew. — 
things, too, were largely grown, bulbs, 
especially Daffodils, being carefully te 
These were grown in the moist soil on 
banks of the Liffey along with Snowdr 
the soil in which they were grown being 
often deeply flooded. We can call to min 
handsome boxful: of Daffodils that or 
occasion Mr. Bedford sent to this offic 
flower-stems reaching a height of 2 fee 
handsome blooms poised on stout, -vigot 
stems. He was also very successful 
Disas, while the fruit-trees, which he pers 
ally tended, showed the loving care he» 
played in their training. In the death of 
Bedford one of the old school of garden 
has been removed from our midst, and 
tender to his family our, deepest sympath 


Trade Notes — 

We are glad to point out that our read 
can show their admiration for the war-blind 
men at St. Dunstan’s in practical form 
placing orders with them for the wide ran 
of nets and netting which these sightle 
craftsmen produce.. The very best tann 
hemp in place of tarred cotton cord-is alwa 
used, and this alone ensures extreme du 
bility. When three years” wear (a r 
testimony from a famous club) is allied to 
knowledge that the best form of help is bei 
given to ‘‘ very gallant gentlemen ”* we ha 
little doubt that our readers will respond 
the appeal made by St. Dunstan’s Netti: 
Department to send along all possible order 
Such inquiries should be addressed to t 
Netting Department, St. Dunstan’s Hea 
quarters, Inner Circle, Regent’s Par 


Expert greenhouse building 

‘““ The building of glasshouses is to-day a 
phatically a business demanding expert kno’ 
ledge, both of materials and methods of co 
struction, and requiring highly-skilled labo 
in their amalgamation.’ This quotation 
from the introduction to Carter and Howare 
new catalogue just received, and which w 
be read with great interest by anyone lookii 
for a firm who build greenhouses of pe 
manency and distinction-separate from fan 
prices. Other items in this firm’s metho 
worth noting are :—Specifications, plans, a 
estimates free; customers invited to inspe 
woodwork before paint is applied (two cos 
at works and two further coats mixed up a 
applied on delivery. It is wisely pointed o 


, 


at 


vy periodic painting with the best of protecti 
mediums. This work is also carried out 
the firm who construct artistic outbuildings 
every description and garden furniture. 1] 
quiries to Kingston Road, Raynes Par 
London, S.W. 20. Eee as ae | 
_ CATALOGUES RECEIVED — 
Robert Sydenham, Ltd.,- Tenby Stree 
Birmingham.—List of vegetable and flow 
seeds. = ae 
Anthony C. Van der Schoot, — Lt 
Bee Holland.—List of hardy plants at 
oses. ae Vespers | 
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ve. Shallow boxes 4 inches 
‘p are best, and they should 
ve a number of holes bored for 
nage. The materials for a 
table compost, too, need to be 
red inside where they can be 
adled with greater comfort. 
am, leaf-mould, and sand are 
: principal ingredients I refer 
but if fine charcoal and peat 
: obtainable they come in very 
ful for making up — special 
nposts. Sterilise such as loam, 
f-mould and sand, if considered 
‘essary, by moistening with a 
ution made of }{ pint formalin 
a gallon of water, This, of 
irse, destroys any weeds which 
‘almost’ sure to be dormant in 
soil, and it should be done be- 
2 the compost is required. 
ating the soil on a shovel over 
fire is a simple way of steri- 
ne it. When the above _pre- 
‘ations are completed, the next 
Ee to order the seeds, of 
¥ 


the following are suitable 
ebruary sowing :—Gloxinias, 
erous - rooted Begonias, 
tehsias, Petunias, Pelar- 
miu ms, Streptocarpus, Ver- 
tes, = Balsams, and 
tirrhinums. Vegetable seeds 
lude:—Brussels Sprouts, 
uliflowers, Mustard and Cress, 
cumbers, Lettuce, Tomato, 
| Ailsa Craig Onions. 


40 those who have a heated greenhouse, 
February will begin. a new series of 
tasks, not the least of them being a few 
ly sowings of both flower and vegetable 
ia The obtaining of an early start with 
qe plants means much in the way of suc- 


[TAKING PREPARATIONS.—Seed-boxes should 
ready, but if, by any chance, they have 
n overlooked make a sufficient supply at 


ebruary Sowings 


during the early stages will assist growth by 
keeping the air close and conserving the 
moisture. Wipe excess condensed water off 
the glass’each day and remove altogether 
when the seedlings make their appearance. 
Vegetable seeds could be sown in a similar 
compost to that described above, leaving out 
charcoal. Brussels Sprouts‘do not require 
heat and could be raised in_a cold house or 
frame, Cauliflowers do best in boxes on a 


A remarkable blue winter flower 
Pycnostachys Dawei 


IWING.—For general purposes 
the flower-seeds can be sown in a compost 


»qual parts leaf-mould, loam, sand, and a _ 


e fine charcoal. Sift part of this through 
ne-meshed sieve and use the rough portion 
the bottoms of the boxes. Fill up to 
hin an inch or so of the rim with fine soil 
| press level with a flat board. ~ If the soil 
uires moistening do this before the seeds 
sown, using tepid water. Scatter the 
1s evenly over the surface and cover ‘with 
hin layer of fine soil. A temperature of 
legs. is advised for successful germination, 


- 


“9 


a sheet of glass placed over the boxes 


\ 


45 degs. to 55 degs. 


in cool houses. 


65 degs. 
seedlings show. 

Both flower and vegetable seedlings should 
be watered very carefully, and as soon as is 
practicable they must be transplanted and 
grown on near the glass. Spindly, over- 


gentle hotbed, or in a temperature of from 
Mustard and Cress both 
like a warm atmosphere of 55 degs. to 60 
degs. and should be sown thickly. Lettuces 
do not want much heat; indeed, they do well 
Both Tomatoes and Cucum- 
bers must have a brisk heat of 55 degs. to 
Shade all vegetable seeds until 


drawn, and weakly growths are inevitably 
the result of drastic changes of temperature, 
or from being too far from the light. 

Great care must be taken when watering, 
The soil on the surface may look to be damp 
enough while down near the crocks it may 
be quite dry. It is all-important to prick out 
the seedlings when strong enough so as to 
prevent damping. Be: 


Notes of the Week 


A remarkable blue winter 
flower: (Pycnostachys 
Dawei) 


LUE flowers—even in the 
greenhouse—are always wel- 


come, and by no means 
plentiful. * It was therefore all the 
more pleasing to see this plant 
from Uganda so well represented 
at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on January 
26th. Considering the great 
beauty of this blue-flowered green- 
house subject and the immense 
interest displayed in it, the sur- 
prising thing is that it had not 
been brought to the fore at a 
much earlier date. Pycnostachys 
Dawei first flowered at Kew in 
1906. from. seeds collected the 
previous year by Mr. M. T. Dawe, 
who has since been appointed 
Commissioner of Lands ~ and 
Forests at Sierra Leone. © The 
labiate flowers. of Pyenostachys 
Dawei are borne in a compact 
globe crowned with a cone of un- 
opened buds. 
In some ways this plant is re- 
miniscent of the  blue-flowered 


Coleus .thyrsoideus, Both are 
winter - flowering greenhouse 


plants to be used with good effect 

for grouping, especially in strik- 
ing contrast to scarlet Poinsettias. The 
Pycnostachys flowers had escaped injury from 
the dense fogs this winter, which is more 
than can be said of the blue-flowered Coleus. 
When grown from cuttings plants may be 
had in flower at heights varying from 1 foot 
to 5 feet. It is also readily raised from seed. 


HeiGs 
Apple High View Pippin 


_ We have received from Mr. F. Fitzwater, 
The Gardens, High View, Oatlands Drive, 
Weybridge, Surrey, two fruits of the new 
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High View Pippin, raised’ by crossing 
Sturmer Pippin and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
The fruits are on the small side, but of good 
flavour. ‘The flesh is white, sweet, crisp, and 
firm. We have formed the opimion that it 
should prove a very valuable dessert Apple 
for use near Christmas. 


Luculia gratissima 

Although this fine old plant, so- popular i in 
former days, succeeds best when planted out 
in a prepared border in the warmest part of 
the greenhouse, yet it does quite well in pots, 
and when so grown it is very useful after the 
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Chrysanthemums have gone. The flowers, 
which are produced in large terminal trusses, 
are of a rose colour and individually about 
1 inch across. A compost of loam and peat 
in equal parts, with sufficient silver sand to 
make the mixture porous, suits L. ‘gratis- 
sima. An added recommendation is the de- 
lightful perfume given off by plants in flower. 
In 1903 or 1904 there was a magnificent speci- 
men,of this plant in No. 4 greenhguse at 
Kew—the best which I have seen anywhere. 
This particular piece was planted out in a 
border which had a good exposure to the sun. 


Mabie. W. McG. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Narcissus Cervantes 
|: your issue of January 23rd, on page 48 
there is a. communication from Lady 

Winifred Lowry Corry in Enniskillen, in 
which occurs the following sentence, ‘f Why 
do not British nurserymen keep Cervantes 
Narcissus? ”’ 

Although. your eet el, had searched 
10 catalogues in vain for it is obvious she 
did not look at ours, as we not only offer it, 
but illustrate it. SUTTON AND SONS. 
to Lady Winifred Lowry 

(January 23rd, page 48), 
‘““Why do not British nurserymen keep 
Cervantes Narcissus? ’’ it may interest her 
to know that this excellent and very early 
variety is catalogued by Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, of Cathedral Street, Manchester. 
| grew it last season and again this, and have 
had it in full bloom the same time as your 
correspondent (mid-January) with only 
moderate heat. With a higher temperature 
it could probably be forced by New Year, if 
not by Christmas. I shall certainly depend 
upon it in future for early blooming, but 
although so much earlier than the popular 
Golden Spur, the latter is still indispensable 
for its rich colour combined with earliness. 


G.°H.-M,. 


—— In reply 
Corry, who asks 


Apple Emperor Alexander 


I noticed in a recent number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED that a writer spoke of this Apple 
as not keeping after November. I have, on 
January 30th, used the last of a supply which 


was. gathered about October 30th. They 
were large, well coloured specimens. Each 


was wrapped in paper, packed in a basket, 
and. stored in a cool place. They were not 
opened until Christmas, when some were 
used to decorate the table. They were per- 
fectly sound and continued so until the last 
was used. Ja S: 
Willaston, 


Wirral, Cheshire. 


Yellow Jasmine in pots for house 
decoration 

In the issue of January 23rd, p. 49, 
Clarence Elliott refers to the usefulness of the 
above for house decoration. Whereas his ex- 
perience goes hack some years, mine has been 
attained quite recently. Three years ago, in 
February I rooted four cuttings in heat. They 
were wanted for covering a bare wall, but 
they were not used, and ever since they have 
been kept in 6-inch pots, my idea being to 
keep them as bushy.as possible and-use them 
for decoration. I have succeeded, and am 
very pleased with the results; more so be- 
cause they have had very little attention. 
They have never been repotted and have often 
gone dry for weeks on end. I have recently 
taken one into the house and it is now 
smothered with blossoms and very much ad- 
mired. The other three are still outside and 
a mass of buds, which were showing at least 


two months ago, and I should have had no 
difficulty in having them in bloom for Christ- 
mas. I kept them bushy by pinching back 
the-long shoots in late summer and removing 
the old wood after flowering. They no doubt 
would have been very fine now if they had had 


Narcissus Cervantes in flower at Christmas 
It is one of the very earliest varieties 


more attention in repotting, etc. C. Elliott 


-mentions that he was very sorry to lose his 


small tree while on holiday some years ago, 
and that he now has no yellow Jasmine in his 
garden. If he would like two of mine I 
should be very pleased to send them to him 
as I do not want to discard them after keep- 
ing them so long, and he can once again have 
the pleasure of growing them in pots. es 
he, please, forward his address? 
R. Puiuirs. 
The Lodge, Wickenford, Worcester. 


Raising Dahlias from seed 

Miss R. E. 
article on raising seedling Dahlias (issue 
January 23rd, page 52) reminded me of some- 
thing | saw worth noting when on_ holiday 
last “September. I called on an old garden- 
ing friend, Mr. C. Orchard, at his bungalow, 
The Retreat, Milton Road, Bembridge, Isle 
of Wight, where he is living in retirement. 
Among the many other good things in the 
well- kept ‘garden was a nice row of single 
Dahlias in full flower (mid-September) that 
were sown where grown, out of doors, about 
mid-April from- seed of Mr, Orchard’s own 
saving and selection, These contained many. 


Twinn’s timely and useful ” 


February 6, 


beautiful flowers of good form and sub 
The plants, which had evidently been 
ing for some.time, bore evidence of a 
ing by the high winds that prevailed 
days before, the situation being open ar 
a hulk Tae soil was rather heavy. — 
interested me was the fact of their 
sown in the open ground, so that anyone 
no glass convenience could raise thet 
time to flower in August for the same 
Select tubers of the best sorts to sto 
flower earlier the next year if desired, 
this way keep the dwarf Coltness vai e 
for bedding where there was no convente 
for wintering Pelargoniums, etc. | 
Orchard, though aged 82, is fairly acti 

as enthusiastic : as formerly. ; 


Beckenham. 


The new Freesia ‘Wistaria 


This is now (January 3oth) in flowe 
me in a house whose temperature 
allowed to rise above 55 degs.- 2 

A good deal was written about it in 
gardening Press when it obtained the | 
class. Certificate of the R.H.S. last sp 
and my personal experience now confir 
good impression it then made. It is all> 
more than all, that was written of it: Am 
all the- Freesias I have grown I never 
such a strong, stout plant, and carling 
another point in its favour. The grow 
the foliage is reminiscent of a small Fla 
The stems are strong, thick, and rigid, é 
flowers large, solid, and lasting, in co 
resembling almost exactly Wistaria sin 
after which the plant is named. 

If not given undue heat the plants req 
no supports whatever, a great point. 
short, I predict a great future for it, for 
cut flower or as a pot plant it has n 
among, our newer Freesias. JT exten) 
hearty handshake to my friend, Mr. G. 
Dalrymple, of the Nurseries, Bartley, He 
for having raised such an outstan 
acquisition to our greenhouse plants. 


Rye. - FP. “HERBERT Cuapma 


a 


Lapageria rosea against north wi 

in Worcestershire _ 

This is probably the last place one wi 
expect to see this interesting plant groy 
and flowering. I have seen it so in the 
dens at Spetchley Park previous to the | 
I have been there since, but I have no r 
lection as to whether it was still'there or 
It was planted in a raised border at the 
of the wall and trained to it. This sma 
was carpeted with Mimulus~ moschi 
This Lapageria, if I remember right 
attained a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, 
often admired its big red waxen be 
was impossible for one ray of suns 
reach it. The wall is about 12 feet hi 


Worcester. 3 : s 


Pot Marigolds (Calendula officinal| 


There are numerous items in the exit 
ingly valuable article on ‘ Restoring 
Garden with Annual Flowers,’’ in your » 
of January 23rd (p. 37), and among the» 
mentioned I am glad to observe that 
annual, the Pot Marigold. As you ren 
these Marigolds are very popular in Sec 
gardens, and at numerous local shows f 
are offered for these, which are gene 
arranged on flat stands. In some exhibit 
where it is stipulated that the flowers | 
be shown in vases, the Pot Marigold: 
staged in vases, but, it must be said, the 
not well adapted fOr exhibiting in ‘this 
In truth, the Pot Marigold is more a fi 
for the garden than for the home. 1 
former the glowing orange-coloured fic 
of the best forms are of much value n 

front of a border, but the odour of the : 


~ 


ae 


inpleasing to many when they are cut and 
the house, At one time the variety known 
Meteor, which has its petals chequered 
iost as some of the Meadow Saffrons, but 
eS of yellow, was exceedingly popular 
exhibition, but of late it appears to have 
en into the background, and a deep orange 
. called by some Prince of Orange has been 
re popular. The old standard of an ex- 
ition Pot Marigold, which must be per- 
‘ly double without showing any “ eye,” 
, not been rigorously adhered to, and | 
‘e seen prizes awarded to flowers which tlie 
grower would have been ashamed to own, 
irt from this question of fitness for exhibi- 
1, which is a small one, the Pot Marigold 
| most useful hardy annual, giving a dwarf 
nt in autumn with a colour not too 
amon. BE SCOT: 


2 


| Two interesting Oleasters 


{LAAGNUS ARGENTEA (the Silver 
' Berry) is an attractive and easily-grown 
dshrub thriving almost anywhere except- 
jn the shade. Its charm is its silver 
ting covering its stems, leaves, and fruit. 
‘he flowers are very small and yellow in 
Ur Its home is Canada, where it grows 
arge drifts. 

erdia canadensis (the Buffalo Berry) 
resembles the above, is not so silvery, 
equally attractive. Its yellow flowers are 
owed by vivid scarlet fruits. It likes 
isture’ and is happy by the waterside. 
h these shrubs are raised easily from seed 
| attain the height of 10 feet to 12 feet. 
‘horpe, Hull. R. Moore. 
The true Silver Berry, Elaagnus argentea, 
‘ften confused in gardens with Shepherdia 
entea. As our correspondent points out, 
wh es closely resemble one another, 


-_ 


ugh Eleagnus is a finer shrub. There is, 
vever, a simple distinction between them 
ich may be put to the test in every garden 
| mursery—the Elaagnus has alternate 
ves and the Shepherdia opposite ones. 
identally, E. argentea is the only North 
erican species. In the delightful island 
Majorca, to which we have referred re- 
tly, the beautiful E. angustifolia (syn. E. 
tensis) grows to a shapely tree about 40 
- in height. At the time of our visit, 
| June, the tree seen in the illustration 
3 in full bloom, the air being filled with 
heavy honey-like fragrance of the flowers. 
$ no exaggeration to say that the powerful 
ur of the tree was perceptible half a mile 
ly. This tree is known to the natives as 
Tree of Paradise. It.is a very striking 
“with narrow silvery leaves, and a kind 
sherbet is made from the yellowish mealy 
ts—H. aa 


The hardiest Chrysanthemums 

tis over 40 years since I took up the cul- 
» of Chrysanthemums. In_ the seventies 
paratively few troubled to grow them in 
3, and it was not until about the early 
ities that enthusiasm began to be mani- 
ed concerning them. Cottage Pink has 
o referred to as a hardy outdoor sort. I 
ember it well, and, if my memory does 
lead me astray, it was also known as 
tage Maid. 1 saw it a few years ago in a 
ige garden. It would not compare with 
sent-day varieties in beauty, but T recol- 
_ very well that it bloomed in the open 
1! on into November when it was mild. 
chose days Chrysanthemums were allowed 
‘$row as they liked; there was no 
tking” of crown buds, and_ usually 
ninal buds were thickly clustered. Be- 
's Cottage Pink, which presumably be- 
ged to the Japanese section, there was a 
dish sort, and Pompons were represented 
a yellow button-like variety, and a 
wnish-crimson after the style of the one 
know as Little Bob, only of taller growth, 


’ early-flowering varieties to-day. 
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There was a purple, too, that flowered very 
well, especially when given the protection of 
a wall. I can confirm all Mr. Cornhill says 
about the perpetuation. of these old sorts, as 
many whom I knew who used to grow them 
simply divided the roots with a spade about 
April. We have an excellent assortment of 
What we 
want is an extension of’blooming time, and 
that is only possible by evolving a hardier 
race. LEAHURST. 


Erica carnea and its varieties 


We have followed with much interest the 
correspondence with regard to Erica carnea 
and its period of flowering. 

As Mr. Arnott points out (issue January 
3oth, page 64), we introduced, some years 
ago, a collection of E. carnea in several varie- 
ties, the earliest of which is King George. 
(Mr. Arnott named this King Edward, and 
similarly he mentioned Queen of. England, 
which should be Queen Mary. We hope he 
will not mind our correction.) 

King George shows colour in bud towards 
the end of October, the colour becoming in- 


Island of Majorca 


tensified through November, and begins to 
flower in December. By January it is in full 
bloom, Queen Mary is~ slightly later, and 
Prince of Wales is later still—February and 
March. 

In the nursery beds the show of colour is 
extraordinarily fine and the drifts planted in 
the rock garden give that splash of colour 
which is so welcome at this time of the year. 

The flowering periods mentioned above 
refer to this locality, but we do not doubt that 
it varies considerably according to both soil 
and locality. 

BackHouseE Nurseries (YORK), Lrp. 
A. S. HamMiLton, 
Director. 


—— I can again bear out what Mr. E. 
Markham says. Last year I pointed out that 
here E. carnea was not in flower until well 
after E. mediterranea hybrida. This year | 
have the latter only just beginning to flower 
now instead of early November, and no sign 
of a flower on E. carnea, only buds which 
look as if they will not open for at least a 
month. Three of the E. carnea named sorts 
are in flower.” It seems that the position of 
Mr. Markham’s group of E. carnea has 
something to do with its early flowering, or 
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can it be an extra early form distinct from 
the type? I conclude the cold weather this 
winter accounts for the lateness of the flower- 
ing of E. mediterranea hybrida, which both 
Mr, Markham and myself have noticed. 
G. H. Datrymp ce. 
Bartley, Near Southampton. 


Plants in bloom in the open on 
January 35st in a Cornish garden 


Abutilon vexillarium, Laurustinus. 

Acacia Riceana, Lonicera fraprantissima, 
Ampelopsis sempervirens, Lonicera Periclymenum. 
Andromeda (Pieris) formosa. Lunaria biennis (crimson 
Andromeda (Pieris) japonica « and white), 


Arabis, Narcissi. 
Arbutus Unedo, Olearia Haastii (opening). 
Aubrietias. Omphalodes verna. 


Berberis Bealli. 
Berberis Darwini. 
Camellia japonica, 
Carnations (perpetual 
border), 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Christmas Roses, 
Chrysanthemums (Rene 
Turner and H, W. Thorp). 
Daphne Mezereum (red and 
white), 


Periwinkles (4 kinds). 
Petasites fragrans (Winter 
Heliotrope . 
Polyanthuses and Primroses 
(in great variety). 
Prunus Pissardi (just open- 
ing). 
Ribes sanguineum var, 
albidum. 
Rhododendrons (R praecox 
and many others), 
Drimys Winteri. 
Eranthis hyemalis (Winter 
Aconite), 
Exochorda grandiflora, 
Genista fragrans. 
Haequetia Epipactis, 
Hamamelis mollis, 
Hydrangeas, 


- Roses, 
Sarcoccoca (humilis and 
ruscifolia). 

Snowdrops. 

Sweet Rocket (Hesperis 
matronalis). 

Sweet Williams. 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, 


Hypericum calycinum (Rose Valerian. 

; of Sharon). Veronica salicifolia, 
Iberis sempervirens. Violets. 
Iris reticulata, 


: Wallflowers, 
Lapageria rosea, 


The Gardens, Carclew, 
Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Cytisus proliferus 
{ am sending flowering sprays of Cytisus 
proliferus, which is growing here in the 
open in the kitchen garden facing north. 


It was planted when quite small about 
five years ago; it is now about 15 feet 


high and has been blooming for about two 
months-and likely to go on for some time. 

The frosts we have had this winter have in 
no way affected it; it is now (January 26th) 
making a lovely show, the white flowers 
showing up well against the green foliage. 

We have given it no protection against 
frost whatever. 

It is easily raised from seed, which it pro- 
duces freely. B. W. JEFrery. 

The Gardens, Horswell House, 

S. Milton, Kingsbridge, S, Devon. 


Rose Etoile d’Hollande 


The controversy in your columns which has 


raged around the merits and demerits of 
Rose Etoile d’Hollande has interested me, 


as I have recently planted 48 of that variety 
in a bed. As I found Hadley ‘‘ blued”’ a 
few hours after opening I determined last 
spring to search carefully for a red. Rose 
which kept its colour, and I thought, after 
seeing Etoile d’Hollande at several shows 
and making inquiries of many Rose growers, 
that I should find in that variety the Rose I 
needed. One authority over the border wrote 
me that he was glad to learn that we in the 
south were at last appreciating what a good 
Rose Etoile d’Hollande is. Now that I have 
taken the plunge I learn from two of your 
correspondents that it is pretty well all that a 
Rose should not be. My faith is, however, 
not shaken in Etoile’s good qualities, and 
only shall I believe it is bad when it has 
proved itself so in my garden. On reading 
W. E. Wright’s letter-in your last week’s 
issue I turned to the R.H.S. Journal for 
January, 1926, to see if there was anything 
about Etoile in the report on Roses at 
Wisley, hoping to find an impartial opinion 
on it by the Rose Committee, but I could not 
find it among the Roses on trial. It sur- 
prised me that such Roses as Mermaid, 
Alberic Barbier, Hadley, and other well- 
known varieties are also missing from the 
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list. It may be-that the difference of opinion 
on this Rose may have arisen from its being 
grown on different stocks or in different soil. 
All I can say is that the specimens of Etoile 
I have seen have been all that one can wish. 
B. NEwpury, 


Sweet Rockets 


When I bought a garden in 1912 I found a 
quantity of Rockets (Hesperis matronalis) 
blooming. After three years or four years I 
lost the plants entirely. Last summer (1925) 
in different parts of the garden they re- 
appeared in very large clumps, some 5 feet 
to 6 feet high, with graceful sprays for cut- 
ting. No neighbours »grow’ them. Where 
were the seeds in the interim? Norro.ik. 


Apple Wellington 
In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated January 30th Mr. Thackeray Turner 
states that_the finest late eating Apple is un- 
doubtedly Wellington. For cooking it is all 
that the writer describes it, and it will keep 
well into early summer. This Apple to-day 
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and a heavy cropper. For a large fruit with 


a fairly good flavour -Pyne’s Royal can be ' 


highly recommended, Yellow Superlative, I 
find, has quite as good a flavour as the red 
variety. W.._E. WRicHrt. 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. - 


—— ] have grown Lloyd George for the 
past six years and find it the most profitable 
Raspberry to grow on the soil here (Windsor 
Forest, Berks). The soil is a deep stony 
loam, and this variety has canes 7 feet and 
8 feet long, and would fruit the whole length 
iA let them, but I prune them to about 5 feet 
and get fine results. It is much more free 
than Superlative, with longer berries, but not 
quite so good in flavour. It is an excellent 
cooker, and when other varieties fail I can 
get a good supply of berries from Lloyd 
George. The first season I planted it I 
pruned it to 2 feet from the ground and had 
a good crop. I think ‘* Scottish Gardener ” 
should get a good crop this season. 

Gro. WoORSFOLD. 

The Gardens, Forest Farm, 

Windsor Forest. 


The Alpine Poppy at home in the Vergy range, Savoie 


is very much more known under the name of 


Dumelow’s Seedling than Wellington. It is 
also peg ie and sold as Normanton 
Wonder by some nurserymen. It is not a 


very strong grower, and as far as my experi- 
ence of it goes it is none too prolific. It is 
best grown as a pyramid in soil that suits it. 
If planted on brashy soil it is almost sure to 
be a failure. W. E. WriGHtT. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Raspberry Lloyd George 

If ‘“ A Scottish Gardener,’’ in the issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated January 30th, 
p. 65, expects to obtain the same flavour in 
Lloyd George as is to be found in Superlative 
I can assure him he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Lloyd George is an excellent grower, 
bears freely, and is very accommodating, .as 
it may be grown either as a summer or 
autumn fruiting variety. In the latter case 
the canes should be cut down to the ground 
during February. As to flavour, it is not 
unlike the Loganberry. For preserving and 
cooking generally it is an exceedingly profit- 
able fruit to grow. The best-flavoured Rasp- 
berry is Park Lane. It is also a good grower 


ALPINES 


Alpine Poppies 
VERYBODY knows the Iceland Poppies 
which are found in the whole Arctic and 
northern area in Europe. and Asia, to 

Greenland, Labrador, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Himalaya. It has a number of varie- 
ties, radiatum, labradoricum, Kamtschati- 
cum, and Columbianum, which, cultivated 
together, turn after a few years to a common 
type. The botanist, Fedde, in the Papa- 
veraceze Monography published in Engler’s 
Pflanzenreich gave no less than 37 different 
varieties of Papaver nudicaule. The Papavers, 
generally speaking, are very variable and 
cross with the greatest facility. 

In the Alps and in the high mountains of 
Central and South Europe the genus Papaver 
is represented by a delicious little plant which 
is a most graceful and delicate alpine flower. 
It varies, too, and has several forms accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil or rock. The 
type is Papaver alpinum, with smooth and 
glaucous leaves, finely cut into narrow 


sat 


February 6, 1 
ea 
with big ee white dowel YY 
in the centre a shea 
golden startiens. I can but compare_ it t 
iHiputian Romneya. It grows here and 4 
among the flints of the chalk alpine - 
and is ; far from common. You may find j 
the Alps of Savoy near to Bonneville, t 
on the Dent d’Oche, in the Préalps 
Fribourg and of Berne, and in some rock 
the Tyrol and in the Carpathians, Its vat 
Kerneri has larger flowers and thinner lee 
and the flowers are yellow.~ It is a plan 
the Austrian Alps. P. suaveolens is the | 
of the yellow-flowering section. It is dy 
and hairy, and bears a great number of | 
yellow scented flowers. It is someti 
called P. Burseri. It grows in the Pyré 
(Val d’Eynes, etc.) and the Spanish Sier 
always on calcareous débris. Pap: 
pyrenaicum is a nice little plant near 
suaveolens, but quite covered with Ww 
yellowish hairs and. dwarfer. The floy 
are sulphur-yellow and sometimes orange. 
P. aurantiacum grows in the débris of }} 
stone here and there in the Pyrénées (F 
quete d‘Aure, Col de Nouri, Pic d’Aiguil 
and in the west French alpine chain, ] 
abundant on the famous Mont Ventous 
Provence, where it covers the large m 
road leading to the summit. It can be fe 
in the Maritime Alps (Mont Mounier), on 
Apennine, and even on the Carpathian. 
Transylvanic Alps. In the» Rheetian , 
(Engadine, Poschiavo) it covers large at 
always on moraines or rocky places. ] 
there P. Rhoeticum, with larger-leaved | 
ments, a richer hairy aspect, and lig 
yellow flowers very fragrant is found. 1 
would see it at its best go to the base of 
Cambrena glacier, in the delta of the mor 
There it grows by thousands and adorns 
whole land, making at the border of 
glacier a real golden frame. 


leaflets, 
delicious smell, 


In the Styrian Alps there were found, 
30 years ago, a bright red flowered fort 
Papaver alpinum, which was raised { 


‘seeds and brought to our rockeries, a | 


ful group of new shades from light pink. 

to the deepest red. We have now, in| 
alpine garden near St. Cergue, in the J 
two large beds of these forms of Pap! 
alpinum in all shades of colour except || 
We do not dare introduce the Iceland Pe 
as, if we had one only, the whole lot of. 

alpine Poppies would, after a few ee | 
all the graceful and delicate forms of the: 
alpine one. - 3 


| 
The same thing can be said of the Co! 
bines. We plant the true Aquilegia alpina) 
the true A. pyrenaica, too, because those} 
plants cannot hybridise, not flowering al 
same time. We grow Aquilegia gland)) 
and Transylvanica in another ee | 
miles from the first one, at La Violette 
Arzier, which the bees of St. Cergue: cai 
easily “teach. Hs Correve 


Floraire, Geneva. 


The rock garden - 

When time permits (and, indeed, 
ought to be ‘‘ made ’’), the rock garden ¢ 
to receive attention. It will -probabl, 
found that the snow and rains of the! 
two months have washed away a propo 
of the soil in sloping situations. This « 
to be made good, and if the stones or 
slope can be given a slight cant upwar¢ 
will prevent, to some extent, further was 
Those who may have been induced to 
Anthemis macedonica in the rock garde 
account of its rather attractive gr 
foliage ought to root it out remorsel 
It is not worth its place anywhere, and 
are many equally effective and less ran 
plants whose foliage will give the de 
effect. a 


a 2 15 i ay a 
A Gladiolus Review 
eprinted from “‘ Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
BP ea U.S.A: ; 
is article should be-read in conjunction 
th the recent observations by our con- 
butor “Smilax.” It is well to know that 
: opinion of many varieties ts backed by 
an independent writer in Arierica 
[ OW are the mighty fallen! ~Here is the 


Henry Ford Gladiolus, which last year 

was being sold at $100 a bulb, now be- 
put out for a dollar, That is the way, 
vever, with all varieties of Gladiolus, ex- 
t a few which are very slow to multiply. 
st kinds increase so rapidly that a large 
‘Ik is soon available, and the price neces- 
ily drops abruptly. But this is not the 

explanation of Henry Ford’s sudden 
Pent The flower has not proved to be 
te as extraordinary as was first believed. 
ndeed, only a small number of varieties 
ich are introduced year by year with great 
it prove to be masterpieces. Yet each 
r the number of distinctly worth while 
ier ‘is increased to sugh an extent that 
jously there must be a steady. weeding out 
the older and less desirable kinds. 
“here are some of the standard varieties 
ich never seem to be improved upon. No 
‘ who is making a collection of Gladiolus 
afford to overlook Europa, with its enor- 
us white blooms, for this flower has never 
nm surpassed as an exhibition Gladiolus. 
iden Measure likewise maintains its 
wemacy because of its enormous yellow 
oms, with spikes that loom far above most 
jieties. It may not be so refined as Gold, 
- it surpasses it as an all-round Gladiolus. 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, in spite of the fact 
it it sells for 50 cents a dozen, is a lovely 
wer, with its shell-pink blooms, and Mrs. 
. Norton, at-a dollar a dozen, deserves a 
‘ce in every collection for its harmonious 
nding of cream and pink.. Peace (white), 
ilk Wonder (pink, with a yellow throat), 
wéchal Foch (salmon-pink), Alice Tiplady 
e best-known of all the Primulinus 
brids), and Baron Hulot (still the best 
‘ple) are among the kinds without which 
collection is complete. All of these varie- 
3 were exhibited in large numbers last sea- 
: and none of them lacked admirers. It is 
‘essary to go much more carefully when 
acting a list~of the newer kinds, which 
ve borne the test of at least one season’s 
ibition. No matter who might make a 
action, his choice will inevitably be open 
ermicistn, 
[here seems to be little question, however, 
wut the merit of Mrs. F. C. Peters, with 
rose-lilac petals and crimson blotch, Per- 
as no Gladiolus of recent introduction has 
m so widely recognised. Several other 
od Gladiolus varieties originated by Eugene 
Fischer are attracting attention and pro- 
se well. Rose Mist is one of them and 
nnymede is another. Rose Mist is not to 
confused with Richard Diener’s Rose Ash, 
lich is a very popular variety in California, 
has been raised successfully in the east. 
se Mist is a Primulinus Hybrid, old rose 
colour, but edged with neutral grey. Rose 
h has larger flowers which in colour are 


\y mean. 

Sunnymede is orange-yellow in colour. 
most delicate colours among the Primu- 
us Hybrids are in demand, and Selbach’s 
im takes its place among the newer kinds 
merit. It is tall and slender, with peach- 
| flowers which change to strawberry-pink 
0 use the somewhat colourful description 
‘the catalogue-makers. 

{t is a matter of regret that the originators 
| new varieties are not more accurate in 
vir descriptions. Kunderd’s Gold Drop, 


| ™ 
n Ss 
* 


7a 


scribed as corinthian-red, whatever that ~ 


4 ~ 
\ 
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Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 
Two new and promising Gladioli 


for example, is not really golden at all, but 
pale lemon-yellow, a‘really goed variety but 
poorly named. Souvenir is a little deeper 
yellow. In fact, it is one of the best yellow 
varieties seen at any of the shows the past 
year. It is a Primulinus Hybrid with good- 
sized flowers, and not to be overlooked by 
anyone who wants a deep intense yellow for 
decorative purposes indoors. 

Sidney Plummer is still another yellow 
variety, but softer and suffused with pink, as 
well as having an amber lip. This is an 
introduction of Carl Salbach, the Californian 
hybridiser, and introduced within the last two 
years. Wherever seen it has made a sensa- 
tion, and if it continues to prove as good in 
future years it will certainly be one of the 
standard and indispensable varieties. 

Orange Queen is a Primulinus Hybrid of 
exceptional size and extremely deep yellow in 
colour. This has been given one of the 
highest ratings of all the yellow or orange 
coloured varieties. Fischer’s Ethelyn comes 
in between these two. It has proved a good 
garden subject, excellent for cutting and of 
large size. A peculiarity of this variety is 
the large number of side spikes which it 
throws, these spikes being almost as large 
as the main spike. 

While yellow varieties are being discussed 
a word may be said of Salmon Beauty, an 


Ethelyn, a Primulinus Hybrid 


unusually large-flowered Primulinus Hybrid 
which is deep salmon in colour with a rich 
yellow throat. 

Kunderd’s Dr. van Fleet is a curious com- 
bination, a brilliant red being rayed over a 
yellow surface colour. This is among the 
kinds to be recommended for early effects, 
and in spite of its early blooming habit it 
grows unusually tall. 

ft is appropriate that-a Gladiolus: suggest- 
ing stateliness of character and exceptional 
brilliancy should be named Dr. F. E. Bennett, 
for the energetic President of the St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society. The. Dr. ~ Bennett 
Gladiolus has very large flowers of a most 
intense red- The bulb is still held at a high 
price, but the variety is expected to take its 
place as a leading red kind. 

Several forms of the Gladiolus resembling 
Orchids have been originated in the last few 
years. One of them, which has been named 
Orchid, comes from California. It was seen 
at one or two shows the past year, but not in 
sufficient numbers to form any satisfactory 
conclusion about it. It seems to represent a 
new and desirable type. 

Orchid Lady is somewhat similar. This 
Gladiolus is a seedling raised by B. Halsey 
Spencer, of Long Meadow, Mass., and has 
won the American Gladiolus silver medal. 
The flowers are Orchid-like in character and 
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lavender in colour, with a silvery sheen-and 
a small touch of cream deep in the throat. 
It makes a graceful spike and blooms in from 
50 to 60 days. The flowers created a good 
deal of interest where seen last summer. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ornamental fruiting trees and 
shrubs 


MONG those whose autumnal beauty 
depends upon the bright hues of their 
different fruits, the first on the list must 


be the Mountain Ash or Rowan (Pyrus 
Aucuparia), which, when laden with its 
berries, is very beautiful, and rendered 


still more attractive by the sombre hues of 
many of its surroundings. ‘There is also a 
yellow-fruited variety which is quite distinct 
from the normal orange-red form. The 
Service-tree (Pyrus Sorbus) is a good deal 
like the Mountain Ash, but with brownish 
fruits. The foliage of both frequently dies 
off a pleasing yellow in autumn. The White 
Beam (Pyrus Aria) bears its brownish-red 
fruits in such numbers as to add quite a 
feature to the tree. The different forms of 
Pyrus that are grown for their fruit. alone, 
such as the Apple and Pear, are all highly 
ornamental in the autumn, as also is. the 
small Cherry-like Siberian Crab. Many of 
the Thorns are also in autumn laden- with 
fruit, among them being the Scarlet Thorn 
(Crategus coccinea), a large free-growing 
kind with medium-sized scarlet berries. The 
common Hawthorn when well fruited is quite 
as effective as when in bloom. ‘There are 
varieties with red and yellow fruits and some 
with black. The Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. 
tanacetifolia) has berries of a yellow colour, 
very large; indeed, the largest of the Thorns. 
No notice of the different kinds of Crataegus 


Hamamelis mollis, now flowering in the Kew Arboretum, is the most 
However cold the weather may be, 
The illustration on the right gives 


decorative of all the Witch Hazels. 
it never fails to bloom at this season. 


_ Lalandei, 
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would be complete without mention of the 
Pyracantha and its varieties, crenulata and 
the latter of which is superior to 
the others in growth, 
colour of the berries. Benthamia fragifera is 
a handsome tree at all times, especially when 
laden with its large Strawberry-like fruit, but, 
unless in the south and west of England, it is 
not hardy enough to survive the more severe 
winters. From their fine glossy evergreen 
foliage, Hollies are attractive at all times, but 
additionally so during the autumn and winter 
when in fruit. The yellow-berried kind is so 
distinct that it should be more frequently 
seen than it is. The common _ Berberis 
vulgaris is second to none in the brightness 
and profusion of its fruits,besides which, 
from their sharp nature, they are not so much 
sought after by birds as are most of the 
autumnal fruits. Of recent years some very 
handsome forms have come to us from China. 


The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides) 
retains its silvery foliage well into the 
autumn, and at the same time the berries, 


which are produced in such numbers, assume 
a bright yellow colour. The Bladder Sennas 
(Coluteas) do well in hot and dry soils, and 
their large inflated seed-pods give them a dis- 
tinct and curious appearance in early autumn. 
Cotoneasters of different sorts.are very at- 
tractive autumn and winter shrubs, the 
principal being C. bacillaris, a large vigor Ous- 
growing kind, with small brown berries; C. 
frigida, a large spreading bush or small tree, 
with bright crimson fruits that remain on a 
long time;-and the smaller-growing C. 
Simonsi, the berries of which somewhat late 
in the autumn assume their bright tints. The 
evergreen C. microphylla fruits freely, and 
though the berries are small and by no means 
brightly coloured, they at all events afford 
variety. The — broad-leaved Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus latifolius) is more attractive than 
the commoner E. europzus, and_altogether 
it is one of the showiest of autumn shrubs. 


The Chinese Witch Hazel at Kew 


hardiness, and in the. 


_in the spring is in the autumn equally sh 


a nearer view of the curious golden-yellow flowers, with twisted petals 
leafless, dry-looking twigs. 


fragrant ; ; the leaves that follow are soft and felt-like. 


It forms a large upright bush, a dozen 
more in height, thickly studded, if in 
open situation, with its brightly-co 
fruits. They are composed ‘of red pen 
capsules, which when ripe open, 
orange-coloured_ ‘seeds hang _therefr 
slender filaments. The various sing 
are all very attractive by reason o 
brightly-coloured fruits, and in the case 
rugosa, the large rosy-crimson blooi 
generally produced till frosts set in, 
ripe fruits and blossoms are often seen 
same plant. The berries of this Ro: 
large and orange-scarlet i in colour. R. 
(crimson), R. cinnamomea (crimson 
spinosissima (dark), and R. villosa ( 
red with long prominent bracts) are ar 
the most showy. There are, in add 
these, many sorts which have been introd 
during past years. Skimmia japonicé 
pretty little red-berried shrub, that do 
in shady spots. The European~Box 
(Lycium europzeum) is a slender scrat 
busn with crimson fruits borne for so: 
tance along its slender shoots. 

Cydonia that is so thickly laden with 


having bright golden fruits tinged with 
on the sunny side, that is, where it 
freely, but such does not always appea 
the case. The Snowberry (Symphoric 
racemosus), with white fruits, is di 
among other berry-bearing — shrubs. 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus) is a i 


of berry-bearing plants could be consié 
complete without some of the Perne 
where suitable-soil can be provided for t 
Some of the hybrid forms with whi 
gardens have of late years been enrich 
charming, and fruit quite as freely as 
the type, the berries embracing every 
of. colour from black to white and a0 
yellow. 
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The flowers last for weeks and are delicious! 
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Garrya elliptica 

YOR some years, when passing through 
| the picturesque village of Rusthall, on the 
outskirts of Tunbridge Wells, the writer 
3 paused to admire a very. handsome speci- 
n of Garrya elliptica growing against the 
use at Braeside.. The above illustrations, 
‘pared from photographs taken a few days 
», give a fair idea of the great beauty of 
s Californian shrub at the present time, 
t all is not well with this Garrya, as may 
gathered from the following observations 
Mrs. Henry Taylor, who takes a great 
erest in the trees and shrubs at Braeside :— 


‘You would see that it has outgrown its 
sition, and it is a difficult problem to de- 
e what to do in the matter. Moreover, it 
s been failing the last two years and the 
‘kins are shorter than they used to be; also 
ge dead boughs have had to be taken out. 
2 are contemplating a little ‘ lopping’ 
len the catkins are off, perhaps. taking 
out 2 feet from the top of the shrub, hoping 
strengthen it. It was planted by the late 
*. Marnock, the landscape gardener who 
d out the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
, and when we bought this house about 
Peri ago the Garrya was about 5 feet 
EN ve , . 

[t would doubtless strengthen the Garrya 
it were cut back slightly as suggested, but 
rd pruning is not recommended. If some 


the top soil were raked off and replaced 
th a good top dressing of loam and leaf- 


le it would, perhaps, give a new lease of 


this interesting shrub. H-C. 


‘ 
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Corokia Cotoneaster 


This quaint and interesting shrub, a native 
of New Zealand, has been grown in this coun- 
try for upwards of 50 years.. In some parts 
it will need the protection of a wall, but in 
many gardens it will succeed in the open, 
where it may attain a height of 6 feet. So 
far as my observation goes it is slow-grow- 
ing, but, nevertheless, it is worthy of a place 
in gardens, where it will always prove an 
attraction to visitors. It has a dense system 
of slender contorted branches and twigs more 
or less clothed with tiny spoon-shaped leaves, 
and the plant is evergreen. The yellow star- 
like flowers appear in May, and although 
small—about 4 inch in diameter—a_ well- 
flowered example is quite a pretty sight. 
Occasionally the blooms are 
small red oblong fruits, but I have only seen 
them in meagre quantities. This. curious 
subject can be increased by means of cuttings 
during the summer, these readily forming 
roots in a close frame. TL=W.B; 


The Purple Venetian Sumach 


The typical Venetian Sumach—Rhus 
Cotinus—with its distinct mauve or pale 
purple flowers and growths is a valuable 
shrub for open situations in well-drained soil, 
but the purple form, R. C. atropurpurea, is 
not nearly so popular. It has the same habit 
of growth as the type and the same require- 
ments in respect of soil and position, while 
the flowers do not differ in material degree. 
The foliage is, however, quite distinct, and it 
is herein that the principal value of the plant 
lies. The leaves are so far transparent that 


followed - by 


the veins are distinctly visible and the body 
colour of bright claret-purple differs from 
that of any other shrub that I can call to 
mind at the moment. Growths cut for in- 
doors remain attractive for a long time. M. 


The Golden Willow 

This is too rarely seen even to-day, yet it is 
so charming that all who are able should 
grow it. During summer its singularly 
elegant shoots and leafage, the latter glossy 
green above, glaucous beneath, may be re- 
cognised on trees from 60 feet to 70 feet in 
height at quite a mile. In summer the effect 
is that of a soft, tender grey, and in winter, 
when the leaves are cast, the whole tree be- 
comes bright yellow and greatly enhanced in 
effect during bursts of sunshine. It appears 
to have a limited life with me of from 30 years 
to 35 years, making a tree during that time 
with a trunk diameter .of 18 inches to 2 feet, 
and from 60 feet to 70 feet in height. For 
cutting to the ground each year and providing 
gorgeous winter effects I cannot too strongly 
recommend the bright-red barked variety 
Britzensis. Near me as I write is a great 
mass of this beautiful subject. The sky in 
the rear is dull and threatening, and this 
appears to intensify the rich red and yellow of 
the Willows; indeed the effect rivals that pro- 
duced during hours of sunshine, when it is 
truly handsome. 

In some respects this charming Willow 
when grown in this way surpasses the red 
Dogwood, fine as the latter is in its warmer 


mixture of red and bright yellow. A few 
shoots pushed into moist soil strike root 
readily. E. M. 
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Perpetual Carnations 
Ts Carnation grower who propagates 


his own stock is busy with cuttings. 

More than once has the story of propa- 
gation been told in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
but each year something fresh may appeal to 
the keen cultivator who is watching points 
for the best results. I recently saw a bad 
batch of cuttings in a friend’s place which, 
instead of the usually good ‘‘ take,’”’ was 
mostly dead. It appeared that he had taken 
his cuttings from plants growing in the open, 
but such are too soft. Proper cuttings are 
taken from plants under glass. There are 
many things about propagation which do not 
vary, and cleanliness is one-of them, New 
clean sand is one of the items necessary for 
good results. It matters little whether this 
sand is placed in beds, boxes, or pots, so long 
as there are about 4 inches of it to retain 
moisture and form a rooting medium for the 
cuttings, which, after being dibbled into the 
sand about (but not more) than ~ inch deep, 
are watered in to make them firm. If such 
cuttings are kept close either in a propagating 
frame or close house with a bottom tempera- 
ture of not more than 60 degs. for a period of 
10 days to 14 days they will require little 
further “water ‘at- this. time ~ of --yéar. 
Although this point must be watched for, may= 
be it will be found necessary to water once or 
twice in a house where things dry out. It is 
fatal for cuttings to become dry. 

A word on the correct cutting should not 
omit.a warning against ‘‘ tops.’’? ‘Top cut- 
tings in due course elongate to a flower-stem, 
which does not make such a good plant even- 
tually. On the other hand, a “ side cutting ”’ 
(a shoot taken from the side of another 
growth) has the possibility of, and should in 
fact make, a good plant. These side cuttings 
are not always available at any moment that 
the propagator chooses to be putting in cut- 
tings. They may be to hand on some plants, 
but not on others. It may often be heard as 


a complaint from propagators, both = pro- 
fessional and amateur, that ‘‘ cuttings are 
scarce.’’ It is a proper complaint, which 


shows that correct discrimination is being 
exercised. Those people who put in anything 
and everything usually reap their reward in a 


Brunfelsia, a 
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in the Early Year. 


second-rate lot of plants later on of very un- 
even growth and quality. 

February finds Carnations that have been 
blooming since autumn at their lowest ebb. 
January this year, in spite of its cold, eas 
better than some years for sunlight, but the 
short days have 
either vegetation to go to rest or else make a 
soft growth. With the advent of February, 
however, the lengthening days often give us 
some useful spells of sunlight. It is such 


_ that put new life into our plants, and we see 


a movement in growth-and renewed colour 
come to the foliage which spells health: | At 
the end of February, if plants are healthy and 
doing well, a_ little slow-acting Carnation 
fertiliser will buck them up for the March 
days, which are sometimes a little trying 

Those growers who have kept. their plants 
in 5-inch pots would be well advised .to get 
them shifted on now, unless it is intended to 
plant them outside in spring. The 5-inch pot 
may suffice for small plants the first season, 
but a larger one is required for the second 
year. February demonstrates the good or 
weak points of a variety to flower in mid- 
winter. Many people select a variety for its 
special points which appeal to them, but cer- 
tain flowers frequently show a weakness in 
colour during January ~~ and 
Generally speaking, most of the scarlets are 
prone to show white marks in the pétals, 
while many of the cerises suffer from the 
same defect. 
slowly at this date, and even commercial 
growers have very few to offer. 

There is an interesting contrast between 
what may be described as the prosaic method 
of watering now and next month, fer while 
we have still winter with us and the plants 
are more or less dormant, care not to over- 
water is necessary. If we get an early burst 
of spring, however, a good grower will 
quickly rise to the occasion and respond by 
giving his plants according to their needs, for 
while it is fatal to ov er-water in dull w eather, 
Carnations will soon suffer if they do not have 
ample during sharp spells of sunshine such 
as we are likely to get in early March. On 
such occasions, .too, opportunity should be 


warm greenhouse plant from Jamaica 


The flowers are of an intense purple colour, passing to white 


precautions in packing. A friend 


a strong tendency to cause 


February.” 


Yellows move and open very 


Febru se 


taken to give more air by opening the 
lators wider. 
Those who send flowers packed in bo 
rail or post should not omit the n 


sent me some blooms for my opini 
their merits, but they arrived so w 
to be ‘useless. Had he taken the pr 
to’ stand them in water a few hour: 
packing it would have been quite ot 
Flowers should be cut. “-young,’’ th 
soon as open, placed in. water for tht 
to six hours in a cool, not draugh 

When packed they sh be laid on ré 
pillars of paper, the box being also lin 
paper. A slight space between the 
and the ends of the boxes wi 
being bruised, and if a stick is wedg 
the Dox on ‘the last row of stems 
them from shiftin ng. “In addition 
wedge a thick tight ball of pa 
tightly between the sides and th 
bottom of the box to press the s 
extra precaution against ‘the flowers s 
and bruising. 

A well-merited compliment ca 
America recently on British ‘method 
ing flowers, but while the large co 
firms pack so well, amateurs and, 
many professional gardeners do not. _ 

Soon Carnation growers will be se 
fresh varieties to grow for the coming 
For a succession of flowers it is impo 
ehoose plenty of varieties. One may i 
one’s taste in the choice of colours, bi 

doing so_two or three varieties of one 
are a good method, as they vary more in” 
period of flowering, and, one g 
better succession... LAURENCE pee 

Bush Hill Park, . 


Brunfelsia | 
i N many gardens these plants are me ty 


under the name of Franciscea, and 

need warm greenhouse treatment thr 
out the year. "Phe best and largest flow : 
species in cultivation is B. calycina, a na 
of Brazil, from whence it was introduce 
1850. When first expanded, the  bloo: 
which are about 3 inches across, are 0 
intense purple colour, but with age this 1) 
is lost and the flowers become nearly Ww 
At this stage it is advisable to remove 
because others will appear and the plas 
be in bloom more or less for several wei 

There are several varieties of B. cal 
the best being named grandiflora, the flo 
quite an advance on those of the type b 
size and richness of colour. A variety 
as floribunda is certainly free-flowering, 
it lacks the size and colour of B. grandii fl 
A suitable companion to. the above is 
confertiflora, which produces its sof 
flowers in the first half of the year, whil 
rok is often in ee at. no ba 


are those oes met with, but I hay 
B. uniflora under the name of B. Ho 
The flowers are solitary and the colour 
violet-purple with a whitish» centre. 
also hails from Brazil. 

All can be increased by means of ea 
and these will form roots if placed ir 
propagating-frame during the sprin 
light soil is best for these plants, and 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sharp s: 
advised. Any repotting should be done 4 
the plants finish flowering, and then they 
placed in a warm moist greenhouse to_ 
plete their growth. Syringe the plants fi 
with tepid water and keep the roc 
moist. When. growth is finished, a 
atmosphere is needed, and the plants n 
transferred to the coolest end of the - 
Mealy bug is rather fond of them, so a s] 
look-out must be kept for this oe 32] 
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The three subjects illustrated on this page were shown at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 26, reported in our last week’s issue 


1. Cyclamen Early White, the fine large flowers on stems about a foot 2. 
length and held well above the marbled foliage. Shown by Messrs. Black- 
core and Langdon in their display which was notable for good cultivation, 


3. Narcissus Tazetta papyraceus lusi 
greater freedom than the well-known 
head of bloom was shown on a 


| ° 


tanicus. 
Paper White, which it resembles, 


Lily of the Valley grown in a bowl, one of many shown by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons in a beautifully arranged group of forced bulbs 
in bowls, which gained the Society’s Gold Medal. 

This is presumably a collected form from the hills of Portugal. It flowers with 

and the perianth is slightly broader: 
long stem about 18 inches high by Mr. William van de Weyer, Cliffe House, Dorchester’ 


A good 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall 


particulars of the much-discussed new hall 

of the Royal Horticultural Society, but the 
following observations are based upon the re- 
port of the Council, which will come before 
the annual general meeting on Tuesday, 
February 9th. 

That the Society should outgrow its home 
is a natural consequence of its continued 
prosperity. When the present Hall was 
opened in 1904 the total membership was 
8,360 and the existing buildings were then 
amnle for the Society’s needs. The number of 
Fellows, Associates, and Affiliated Societies 
is now nearly 22,000, and for several years 
the need for a larger exhibition hall has been 
obvious. 

At the annual general meeting in 1924 the 
Council sought and obtained the authority of 
the Fellows to acquire a site and erect a new 
hall. Since then the matter has received the 
constant attention of the Council and of the 
Housing Committee appointed to advise it, 
and it is now possible to report that the 
Society has obtained the lease of a site in 
Elverton Street, Westminster, almost adjoin- 
ing Vincent Square, for a term of 999 years, 
at a ground rent of £1,300, on which it will 
be able to erect an exhibition hall nearly 
twice as large as the existing one. Plans 
submitted by several architects of repute have 
been carefully examined and a design pre- 
pared by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, of 
36, Bedford Square, W.C., has been accepted 
subject to certain modifications. Special at- 
tention has been given to, and expert advice 


[> has not been an easy matter to obtain 


taken upon, the all-important matter of light- 
ing. _ The requirements of exhibitors have 
been and are being kept constantly in mind, 
and in the interests of the Fellows and ex- 
hibitors it is proposed to provide a restaurant 
for use during the shows. 

As soon as the details of the plans have 
been settled and approved, copies will be 
placed in the library, where they will be avail- 
able for the inspection of Fellows. In order 
to give Fellows a further opportunity of 
making themselves familiar with the Coun- 
cil’s proposals regarding the new hall, 
arrangements have been made for a lecture 


to be given by Mr. J. Murray Easton, 
A.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Easton and 
Robertson, the appointed architects, on 


Wednesday, April 7th,-at which Mr. C. T. 
Musgrave, the Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, will preside. 

The Council has proceeded slowly because 
it considers that no pains should be spared 
in an endeavour to make the building as suit- 
able as possible for its purpose. So far there 
has been little to show for its efforts, but in 
order to give effect to the resolution passed 
at the annual general meeting in 1924 the 
Council will in the course of the present year 
enter into contracts for the excavation of the 
site and the erection of the buildings. 

That the new buildings will entail a heavy 
expenditure must be clear to all Fellows, and 
until the quantities have been got out it is 
impossible to give even the roughest estimate 
of the cost, 
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Reliable Roses. for Southern and Midland Gardens 


LL Rose growers should make a note of 

the varieties grown each year. It is use- 

less condemning or praising any particu- 
lar Rose on its first season of growth, or 
where there is only one plant. To prove a 
Rose at least half-a-dezen plants-should be 
grown, and these carefully studied for at least 
two or three years. The varieties I am go- 
ing to mention have come out top of the 
many I have had charge of the last few years, 
and all I can recommend for the small 
grower, 

Berry Upricuarp.—I place this first. A 
bed of it is a picture not soon forgotten. It 
is a good grower, free from mildew, giving 
plenty of well-formed blooms which, on the 
outside of petals, are carmine and the inside 
a pale salmon-pink, which makes it very at- 
tractive, while it is also sweetly scented. 

Mrs. Henry Morse.—It is a poor Rose 
garden that does not contain this beautiful 
variety. The colour is silvery-rose on the 
reflexed petals, cerise-pink with orange base 


THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA.—There was much 
comment when Juliet arrived, but, alas, owing 
to the black spot on the foliage, untidiness in 
growth, and undue fulness of bloom, this 
newer arrival has practically ousted it. It is 
a Rose that is very attractive and should be 
in every garden where novelties are required. 


INDEPENDENCE Day.—This Rose, orange 
overlaid with flame, is a splendid Rose, one 
of-the very best for grouping. It is not too 
strong in growth, but very bushy. 
-Gorcrous.—This, in colour orange-yellow 
with copper shading, is a splendid companion 
to the above. It is free-blooming and one of 
the best in this colour for grouping. 

Henrietta. — This, in colour orange- 
crimson changing to salmon, is one that is 
ideal for the large or small Rose garden, and 
a bed of this in bloom, with its bronzy foliage, 
is all that can be desired. 


GOLDEN EmBLtemM.—This is my favourite of 
all the yellows, and in the bud state it is per- 


Weeping Standard Roses in June 
Alberic Barbier and Tausendschén, creamy-white and rose-pink respectively 


at the back of the petal. It is a Rose that 
will surely displace that old favourite Mme. 
Abel Chatenay. 

OpHELIA.—This is a beautiful Rose and 
excellent for cutting, as the stems are strong 
and upright. The blooms are long and 
pointed, and in its half-opened state it is ideal 
for bowls and vases; colour, salmon-flesh, 
yellow at base of petal, fragrant, and a good 
grower, 

Los AnGELEsS.—This, of American origin, 
is one of the best for grouping; colour, coral- 
pink shaded gold. It is one of the most last- 
ing Roses when full blown that we have. 
The flowers are of perfect shape and are best 
grown in sprays. : 

Mme. Burterrity.—This fairly new Rose 
very much resembles Ophelia, of which it is 
a seedling that was raised in America. Very 
possibly, when more known, it may replace 
its parent. It is deeper in colour, stronger in 
growth, and one of the best of the newer 
Roses, 

Lapy Pirriz.—All Rose growers are well 
acquainted with this old favourite, which 
never fails under genial treatment. Coppery- 
pink in colour, sweetly scented, it is one of 
the best-shaped blooms. 


fect. It is a good grower, but possibly does 
not give so many blooms as some varieties. 
CHRISTINE. — Another - beautiful golden- 
yellow, and being of a dwarfer habit than 
Golden Emblem is more suitable for small 
beds. The flowers, although on the small 
side, are of good shape and freely produced. 
SOVEREIGN.—This excellent deep yellow 
should be included in all up-to-date collec- 


tions. When grown well it is suitable for 
exhibition. Good grower with dark glossy 
foliage. 


Rep Lerrer Day and K. or K.—There is 
not- much between these two dazzling red 
Roses. Red Letter Day is stronger in growth 
and blooms more freely than K. of K. Both 
are semi-double. | 

GENERAL McArtuur.—No Rose garden can 


be complete without this heavily-scented old 


favourite. The blooms, which are not of the 
best shape, are carried on stiff upright stems, 
while the foliage is of a beautiful glossy 
green. It is one of the best autumn Roses. 
Hapiey.—To get this at its best it requires 
a heavy clay. On light and brashy soil the 
blooms are too much on the purple side. 
Covent GARDEN.—This is a good crimson 
that is splendid for buttonholes. If it were 


- Winter 


February 
scented it would easily be one of th 
reds. o 

CraricE Goopacre.—This is a Ross 
fect shape and one of the best of 


shades. The colour-as chrome on 
“white. eae oe a: 
Mrs. Herpert Stevens.—This be 


Rose still holds its own as one of tt 
whites. The blooms are of beautifu 
and are produced freely. Every one 
able for a buttonhole. _ ao 

Moprsty.—This is a_ fine pale- 
Rose which deserves a place in all Ro: 
dens. The colour is pearly-cream — 
pale rose. It is a free bloomer, and if 
well is suitable for-exhibition- 

Frau_ Kart. DRuscuKxi.—We have as jy 
produce a more perfect-shaped white 
than this old favourite. It is not suitable 
small beds as it is a rampant grower. — 
subject to mildew. If disbudded it mak 
good exhibition Rose. W. E. Wricn| 


Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby | 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
Fruit tree spraying 
- HOSE who have few or many +rees 


against walls or in the open shoul 
let the season slip by and not do all 
possibly can for the welfare of the trees |; 
as an aid to a clean crop of fruit this con 
summer. It will rid the said trees of 
insect life if we cannot ensure a crop of 
for which the weather at the time of flo: 
ing and setting must be held responsible. 
is to be hoped the few recent prosecution i 
this country for selling fruit (Apples es 
ally) contaminated with arsenic poisoning | 
not deter growers from carrying oat 
necessary precautions for such an imp i 
fruit. wees 7. 
There are several insecticides on the nr 
ket minus arsenate of lead that can be 1 
after flowering. Up to then the usual pois, 
ous washes may be used as advocated 
vendors. If other countries do not ac: 
similar methods it is more than likely 1 
imported fruit will not be so eagerly bow 
up as heretofore, but as most of them 
pretty far-seeing other remedies will be tr 
This spraying must -be effectively done 6 
is labour in vain, and expensive at that. — 
spray must be played on every angle of | 
tree, from the uppermost branch to~ the hi 
of the trunk, choosing a dull mild day vi 
the least wind blowing. A misty rain rx 
not deter the operation so long as the oper. 
is specially clothed for the purpose, wl 
should include rubber gloves and keeping 
liquid from the face as much as possible: 
An Abol syringe witha bend is a very-s 
able implement for a few small trees, bu 
machine on a bigger scale is absolutely 
sary for specimen trees or an orcha 
standards. ‘There are several on the m 
big and small, to suit all growers. It 
be feared that many growers omit to~ 
on account of. its costliness where sé 
acres are concerned. It is especially s 
bad weather occurs while  fertilisationis 
taking place, but it is worth the venture)! 
our Colonial friends would not b 
systematic over the procedure. As a lifelig 
gardener and fruit grower on a private S) 
it appears to me to be the one and best coi; 
to adopt if we are going to keep‘our fr 
trees clean and healthy along with ~ clei, 
sound fruit. J. Mayni 
Eltham. ce | 
All progressive people who grow fi 
trees nowadays realise the necessity of spij 
ing in winter as well as summer to comat 
= es ; ee 
insect pests and diseases. - = 
Until three or four years ago the wi 
washes were caustic soda, 1 
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whur, and paraffin emulsion, but now we 
> a new type of wash, the tar oil emulsion 
es. My object in writing this note is to 
e the use of these extremely useful 


ly personal observations lead me to the 
s:lusion that these washes are not so effec- 
in cleaning Moss from trees as is caustic 
51, but as insecticides they are miles ahead 
» latter. I do not say that one spraying 
1 one of these emulsions will render all 
sequent spraying unnecessary, but I am 
pve that eggs of many pests are killed 
hem. 
his spring (1925) I carefully watched eggs 
\pple sucker, winter moth, and aphis on 
ris which had been sprayed with the best- 
iwn brand of carbolineum, and none of 
yn hatched. The only spraying which I 
oid necessary on these trees was to use 
intine once for aphis (presumably they had 
‘rated from a wood near by). 
| have been told that these washes will 
<trol capsid bug, but, personally, I have not 
ind this the case, and I still maintain that 
‘4 s the most effective control we have 
co this pest. ‘ 

ord about using carbolineum. Spray 
eon as possible, especially Plums, as I 
nd that late spraying causes the fruit 
fall. Use a machine giving a good 
“spray to force the emulsion well into 
vices, and do not neglect the young 
it is at the base of the buds that 
gs are laid. 

e washes are proprietary articles, 
s quite safe in dealing with firms of 
te. Personally, I have obtained the 
Its with ‘* Mortegg.’’ Follow the 
s instructions regarding mixing care- 
-and spray thoroughly. 

] these washes do not burn the skin 

e soda, care should be taken as 

ain clothing slightly and cause the face 
Res” Ne De: 


1c 1 enovation of old fruit trees 


somewhat thankless task and not 
successful, but it has to be undertaken 
rally when trees have been consider- 
glected and there is not the means or 
jon to root out the old and replace 
w. If there is plenty of wood in a 
althy condition one may assume all 
with the roots, but if, on the other 
e growth is weak and spindly, atten- 
lust be paid to improve root action in 
y of clearing out old soil to a consider- 
pth and encouraging healthy fibrous 
y adding a better compost, as- often 
ended in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
ration should be performed in two 
ve yeafs. In the case of old hori- 
and fan-trained trees long neglected 
1 often be found huge spurs with a lot 
s at the éxtremities, standing away 
om the wall, which not only produce 
d-rate fruit but are very difficult to 
alike from frost in spring and birds 
mn. The first consideration is to lay 
ation of some clean, healthy wood 
ne can get fairly well into the wall, 
. quick nor an easy task, but one that 
ccomplished in time. If. these old 
are plentiful it is best to cut half of 
way, or -to within a very short 
of the main branches, and of the 
that come away from the base the 
est can be selected, tied in, and treated 
ds in the way of pruning and pinch- 
the ultimate production of fruit 
‘The remaining spurs can be treated 
ing seasons in a similar manner. It 
tse, only thoroughly good sorts that 
d trouble about in this way. Third- 
rieties must gradually be replaced by 
ng better, I think the practice of 


> 
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obtaining better varieties by grafting on to 
those of poor quality, common among former 
generations of gardeners, is gradually dying 
out. The above remarks apply to Pears, 
Plums, and occasionally Apricots, but renova- 
tion is also applicable to other things, as for 
instance. Vines and cordon Gooseberries and 
Currants ; only in the one case new rods have 
to be worked up from as near the base as pos- 
sible, and in the other new spurs built up on 
the site of the old. E. BurRrELtL. 
Hardwick. 


_ VEGETABLES 


Vegetables for Scottish gardens 
Some reliable varieties 

EAR by year I am the more convinced 

that success in vegetable culture in a 

great measure depends on the varieties 
of the different kinds we grow. ‘There is no 
use in putting a lot of labour into the process 
unless we are certain that the varieties are 
suited to our special soil, climate, and so 
forth. I have proved this over and over 
again, and now fight shy of new varieties 
until I have tested them for a year or two. 
My method is fo test a few new things every 
year, but that in only small quantities, and 
note carefully the conduct of each for 
future use. Those showing a fair return are 
tested a second year, and if-they come suc- 
cessfully through the second trial they are fit 
to take their place with the standard sorts 
hitherto relied on. In this way one can soon 
discover just what to depend on. for an un- 
broken succession of good vegetables. It 
must not, of course, be supposed that suitable 
varieties alone will ensure good supplies, for 


unless these are given skilful attention the 


results cannot be of the best. 

Cuninary Peas.—These are, probably, the 
most popular of all our vegetables, and much 
is forgiven the gardener who keeps up a con- 
stant and abundant supply of these, and that 
over as long a period as possible. For 
earliest supplies there is quite a number of 
good dwarf varieties that may be grown in 
pots or in frames, but these I do not propose 
to include in these notes, but will stick to 
such as will afford a long and unbroken suc- 
cession out of doors. The Pilot, although 
not, perhaps, the very earliest, is so hardy 
and reliable that it has displaced most of the 
others here in the north. Gradus, where it 
succeeds, is splendid to follow Pilot, but with 
me it simply refuses to grow. I therefore, as 
a second sowing, rely on The Pilot again, 
and at the’same time put in a row of World’s 
Record, which does quite well, although here 
not an exceptionally heavy cropper. 
follows Senator, the heaviest cropping of all 
Peas and one that can always be depended on 
to succeed. Then come Boston Unrivalled, 
Glory of Devon, Superlative, Royal Salute, 
Dreadnought, The Gladstone, and Rearguard. 
Should only half-a-dozen varieties be wanted, 
The Pilot, Senator, Glory of Devon, Super- 
lative, Royal Salute, and Rearguard would 
be my choice. 

BroaD Brans.—Broad Beans are not 
greatly favoured in some kitchens, while in 
others they come only second to the Peas. 
They are, when properly cooked, both de- 
licious and wholesome. Seville Longpod, 
Hawlmark Exhibition, and Carter’s 
Leviathan are all of good quality, Hawlmark 
being the best here. Of 


Kipney Beans, Earliest of All, Sutton’s 
Masterpiece, and Canadian. Wonder will give 
a fine succession. A good strain of the last- 
named is difficult to beat, and if only one 
variety be favoured this is the one to grow. 
Of climbing or Runner Beans a good selec- 
tion of the old Scarlet Runner is excellent. 


Then 
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CAULIFLOWER AND Brocco.t.—These are 
not greatly in request during the height of 
summer, but in early spring and late autumn 
their value is considerable. A good selection 
of Dean’s Snowball is as good as any for the 
earliest sowing under glass but of finer 
quality, but, some days later, is Sutton’s 
Magnum Bonum. ‘Then follow Sutton’s 
Favourite, Dwarf Erfurt, Walcheren, and 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant. Of  Broccolis 
Walcheren may be grown for autumn use, 
but there is little use in attempting winter 
varieties. For spring Leamington, Evesham 
Giant, and Methven’s June are good, the last- 
named the hardiest and latest variety to date. 


CaspaGes.—Flower of Spring sown in July 
will produce fine heads from April till July, 
and can be followed by Dickson’s First and 
Best, Sutton’s Favourite, and Winningstadt, 
which will carry on supplies until November 
or later, when the Savoy will take its place. 
Of the latter, Dwarf Ulm, Dwarf Green 
Curled, Ormskirk, and Omega will see the 
supply through until April again. 


BrussELS Sprouts.—As the Pea is the 
favourite for summer, the Sprout can claim 
the same place among winter vegetables. 
There are numerous good strains, the best 
here being Newtownards Gem, with Solidity 
a good second. Both are very hardy, of 
medium height, and give excellent crops of 
firm, medium-sized sprouts of first-class 
flavour. 


Roor crops.—Carrots are, usually, a very 
precarious crop, but where they do succeed 
Early Scarlet Nantes, St. Valery, and Im- 
proved Altringham are most reliable. Of 
Beetroot, Dobbie’s Purple, Pragnell Exhibi- 
tion, Nutting’s, and Galloway Purple are 
excellent. The last-named is unique in that 
it is non-bleeding, it being possible to cut it 
up into any shape desired before cooking. 
Parsnips are not much in favour, but have 
their uses. A good type of the old Student 
is as good as any. Onions are now mainly 
raised in heat and planted out in spring. 
Personally, I prefer Cranston’s Excelsior, but 
Ailsa Craig does well in many gardens> For 
autumn sowing I find Trebons and Danver’s 
Yellow much better than the Tripoli sorts. 
For general purposes no Leek can compare 
with the true Scotch Musselburgh. Among 
numerous varieties of Celery I prefer Grove 
Pink and Sulham Prize, The former is as 
early and is hardier than the white varieties. 
Turnips are in demand most of. the year. 
For earliest crop the Purple Milan is really 
reliable, with Dobbie’s Model White, Sutton’s 
Snowball, Dobbie’s Golden Ball, and Chirk 
Castle for succession; while for winter use 
Bangholm Field Swede is far superior to the 
so-called ‘* garden ’” Swedes. 


OTHER VEGETABLES.—Of Borecoles, Dwarf 
Green Curled and Russian Kale are to be 
commended as being of splendid quality and 
very hardy. Lettuces are, of course, more of 
a salad than an ordinary vegetable, but are in 
constant demand in most establishments. I 
confine my selection of these to the three 
grand Cabbage varieties, Holborn Standard, 
New “York Giant, and Webb’s Wonderful. 
The white-skinned Jerusalem Artichoke is 
superior to the purple and is quite as hardy. 
Barr’s Mammoth Asparagus has no rival. 
Dickson’s Triple Curled, Glasgow Prize, and 
Myatt’s Garnishing Parsleys are all of excel- 
lent quality. Moore’s Cream and Pen-y-byd 
Vegetable Marrows usually supply all wants. 
Cucumber Lockie’s Perfection is very reliable 
for general use. Of Tomatoes, Hawlmark, 
Sutton’s Best of All, Laird’s Supreme, and 
Ailsa Craig will meet most requirements. 


Porators.—Duke of York, Edzell Blue, 
British Queen, Arran Comrade, Windsor 
Castle, Langworthy, and Golden Wonder, as 
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e \ 
a rule, under decent cultivation, will give an 
excellent succession during the whole year, 
but all are not immune to wart disease. 

C. Brair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 
Vegetable Marrows on heaps 


In days when stable manure was plentiful 
and much cheaper than it is to-day it was no 
uncommon thing to see surplus heaps after 
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the garden -had been planted. On these 
heaps, rather than let them be idle during the 
summer, many people planted a-few Mar- 
rows, and it would appear from this practice 
an idea got about that a stack of manure was 
essential to the growth of Vegetable Mar- 
rows. As a matter of fact they neither need 
it nor are they so productive grown in so 
rich a medium. None of us,-I think, is likely 
to err in this direction to-day, having regard 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


| Southern and Midland 


Broad Beans 

Where an early row or two of these Beans 
has not already been planted the first oppor- 
sad should now be taken where the site 

has been previously prepared. It should be 
in good condition for working after the 
frosts. The seeds may be dibbled i in 3 inches 
deep, placing the eye downwards. The lines 

may be 18 inches apart and the seeds 6 inches. 
If the soil is on the wet and heavy side it is 
advisable to cover the seeds with old potting 
soil. 
suitable to plant now. 


Mushrooms 

\ Where these are in demand all fresh horse- 
droppings should be collec ted daily and stored 
in an open shed, keeping them turned until 
sufficient has been obtained for for ming the 
bed. After turning several times until the 
fermentation is on the decline they will be 
ready for making up the bed. | There are 
several ways of making up the bed, but 
which ever is chosen it is essential to make 
the manure firm with a spade or mallet. 
When the temperature-stands at 75 degs. the 
beds may be safely spawned. Pieces of 
spawn the size of a hen’s egg are suitable to 
insert, and these should be pressed into the 
manure to the depth of 2 inches, finally cover- 
ing with 19 inches of good fine loam. The 
air of the house or sited” should be kept moist 
and at an average temperature of 60 degs. 
Where the Mushrooms are grown in cellars 
it is advisable to cover over the bed with 
4 inches to 6 inches of clean straw. 


Lobelia cardinalis 

This useful plant may now be brought out 
of the stores and the boxes placed in a cool 
house where growth will soon commence, 
when the plants may be divided and each 
portion placed in a 4-inch pot-or separately 
in boxes of light soil. When the roots have 
taken hold of the new soil they should be 
placed in cold frames and grown on as hardy 
as possible until the end of March or early 
April, when they may be planted out. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Plants that have been wintered in frames 
should now be pushing up young shoots that 
are suitable for cuttings when they reach 
3 inches in height. These should be taken 
off and inserted either in pots or boxes of 
sandy soil and kept close until rooted. Back- 
ward plants may be brought into the green- 
house and the warmth will soon cause growth 
to commence. They must not be subjected 
to strong heat. Plants that were left in the 
beds and covered with ashes should be 
watched and guarded against slugs. When 


these make several inches of growth they . 


may be increased by division. 


Ferns 

Adiantums and others that have had water 
withheld and placed in cooler quarters for a 
few weeks for a rest may now be started into 
growth again in preparation for repotting to- 
wards the end of the month. Some growers 
cut their Ferns down, but I prefer removing 


The Longpod varieties are the most _ 


the old fronds as they change colour, leaving 
the ones that remain green to give shelter to 
the young and tender fronds. Any large 
Asparagus plumosus may be planted in a pre- 


pated bed or tub at the base of the back wall _ 


where there is. an open space and trained to 
string. They will provide valuable shoots for 
decoration. , 


Strawberries in pots 

The earliest batch should now be blooming 
freely, and a fairly dry atmosphere should be 
maintained until the fruit has set, at the same 
time taking care the roots do not suffer from 
want of water. When six to eight fruits on 
each plant are commencing to swell the fe- 
mainder should be removed and the plants 
given stimulants twice a week. The main 
batch should now be brought in and given a 
light airy position near the’ glass in a cool 
house for the first few weeks, taking care the 
drainage has not been fouled by- worms. 

W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton. House Gardens, 
Near Rugby, Warwickshire. 


Scotland 
Planting 


Those who may be contemplating additions 
in the way of ornamental trees ought now to 
have the sites prepared in readiness for plant- 
ing next month, or as soon as the weather is 
open. While evergreens may be planted 
later, in the case of summer-leafing subjects 


the sap begins to rise early, and planting 
should, if possible, be undertaken early in 
March. Some of the Maples: are, I think, 


being overdone—Acer Negundo variegatum, 
for example—but there are many fine sorts 
which give a vivid effect in autumn. The 
Weeping Silver Birch (Young’s) is worth 
planting ; so, too, are the Scarlet Oaks, the 
Copper Beech, the White Poplar, and the 
Purple Sycamore. I am no ‘admirer of the 
Golden Elm, nor have I ever seen a good 
piece of the Golden Oak (Quercus Concordia). 
Merely passing mention is made of the 
Prunus family, the Cherries, and the shrubby 
Spireas. After planting is completed careful 
staking is recommended, and, if needed, a 
good soaking of water. 


Early vinery 

Assuming ~that the heat has now been ap- 
plied to the early vinery, care must be taken 
that too warm a temperature is not given at 
once. A night heat of 50 degs. is ample 
meantime ; if it reads a degree or two less in 
the morning no harm will result. If the sun, 
as sometimes happens at this season, is a 
trifle warm in the forenoon, I prefer to damp 
down the fire for a time and to give a chink 
of top ventilation. Syringe the rods morn- 
ing and afternoon in order to soften the buds, 
and damp down the pathways freely. Much 
the same routine> is followed in the early 
Peach-house, but the heat is kept 5 ‘degs. 
under that in the vinery. 


Late Peach house 


If the cleaning, pruning, and retraining of 
Peaches and Nectarines in the late house 
have not been completed, the work should no 


~ hesitation, and every seedling” ‘should. b 


February | 6, 


to the cost and increasing difficulty of o 
ing manure. Plants grown on ¢g 
which has been well dug and vegetable 
incorporated will give good: results. | 
circumstances an abnormal amount of a 
manure is of no advantage. In a dry se 
plants on ground level mulched with le: 
spent Hops, or anything that will co: 
peas will yield ariey than those 

a heap. TOWNS 


age 


longer be delayed. Old trees wie 
freely must have support in some for 
this can be given.in the form of a mt 
good manure or by. reinforcing the 
with an addition of fresh loam to whi 
been added some good chemical fer 
Care should be taken that there are ne 
spots in the borders, more especially 
these are inside, . For late houses, a 
events, it is always preferable if the bo 
are partly inside and partly outside, 


Begonias, Gesnetras, etc. : 
A batch of Begonias for early floy 
should now go in, and those who | 
feature of the pendulous forms for han, 
baskets ought to get the tubers into boa 
once. These Begonias -are of consic 
value in corridors or in lofty consery 
even although admittedly rather a nui 
in the way of watering. Gesneras, too, 
be potted up—three corms in a 5- -inet 
ultimately, make specimen pieces when, 
growth is advanced, they are moved on 
8-inch pots. The old G. cinnabarina 
as good as any of the Gesneras, and if. 
be any shortage of stock leaf cuttings. 
grow into useful plants. GIES spa 
until growth is visible. 


Gea 


Herbaceous borders 


Tt is usually the case that the bulk of I 
plants is cut over in early winter, but v) 
the wiser practice of leaving the ‘stems: 
they are thoroughly ripe yet prevails | 
may now be cut over. Such, stems at 
season readily burn, and it is better to dil 
of them by burning on a vegetable break} 
to wheel them out to the rubbish-heap. 
wards a scattering of- manure, or eye 
half-decayed leaves in the absence of any} 
better, may be given, and as soon as bu 
plants are’ visible the top-dressing cal 
forked or lightly dug in. Overgrown }| 
can be reduced in size as the worl: proc 
and gross-feeding subjects, such as Pht 
may with advantage be lifted and repli} 
after the stations have been, in some mai 
enriched. Many of the older Asters are| 
obsolete and ought to be scrapped wil 


stroyed as these are, in» almost every. 
worthless. The planting of new additio 
the herbaceous hos digs can now safe 
undertaken. . # 


Vegetable garden 

A recurrence of frost, accompanie| 
snow, has for the moment made diggin} 
advisable. . It is always unwise to dig | 
even a sprinkling of snow is on the gr 
and there is certain to be, in most P 
plenty of manure-wheeling to be done | 
the ground is hard. The leaf-mould hea 
be turned, Pea stakes can be cut, trim 
and graded, Birch-brooms can be ‘made 
similar things, if done now, will eas) 
strain when better weather arrives.  F| 
Béans sown in 7-inch pots in a brisk 
will give better returns than sowings_ 
previously. Supplies of Rhubarb and} 
kale for successional crops will, of cours, 
attended to. yee "McGutF: 

Mabie Gardens, Hirkeudorighishinas 4 
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"NHOSE whose object is the production of 
| exhibition blooms are usually pretty early 
| in starting the cuttings. By the end of 
uary these will have rooted and may be 
ited into small pots. The advantage of 
ag well ahead, however, applies more to 
ne of the large Japanese kinds, which are 
jurally late in’ providing flower-buds, such 
< Majestic, Queen Mary, and_ the like. 
ther plan in the case of such sorts is root- 
the cuttings in February onwards, then 
big specimen blooms taking the earliest 
eebaes that show themselves. This last- 
aed method should commend itself to a 
at number of cultivators, anyway. It is 
iy the few who can command appliances 
ing the necessary warmth and at the same 
je ample air. Generally, too, one would 
er that the majority of the sorts have the 
igs put in during the above months, be- 
jse it is at such period the better class of 
iting is obtainable. Certainly no time is 
in the case of culture of the plant for 
r purposes than show.  As_to the time 
\door varieties may be propagated, rarely 
satisfactory material be obtained before 

‘uary is well advanced. 
ere are several excellent ways of treat- 
the cuttings, which, by the way, may not 
too large and sappy, nor have a tiny 
er-bud at the point. The quickest, pro- 
‘ly, is the plan of specialists who deal in 
e numbers. Shallow boxes not more than 
hes in depth are employed, a little fire- 
ing given to the glasshouse. At the 
the year named rooting takes place in 
onth or less, and such little plants grow 
jay freely from the start. When small col- 
ition are being dealt with a little green- 
within one, so to speak, is a capital 
rocedure. A frame may be made by 
four boards together and_ placing 
glass on the top. Here the cuttings 
ut closed when air is given to the 
structure. A thing to avoid is too much 
. It is well, then, to remove the 
an hour or so each morning, and, of 
e, Shade from sunshine. The frame 
filled to within 3 inches of the top 
soil and the cuttings dibbled in, or these 
e put into small pots (three or four in 
or, indeed, in the shallow boxes 
The item that counts is care that 
all not rot through too much moisture, 
“of course, suitable soil. Chrysanthe- 
1 cuttings are worth~sweet, fresh. soil, 
¢ d turf, sifted leaves, and grit. They will 
ell in this in equal portions except the 
t, which may be less. In the country one 
1 obtain grit that is washed by water in 
silver sand. I 


! 


Failing this, use 
fimes use old soil which has done duty 
er plants with fair success, but for 
plants quickly fresh soil is much the 
Failure in rooting an easy subject 
readily occur if the grower be too free 
h iter. A good soaking when the cut- 
S are first placed into the soil is usually 
ficient till these have rooted, particularly 
the closed frame be employed. The 
it roots have formed—a_ good indica- 

of this being the formation of new leaves 
em should have small pots to them- 


| 
| 


S; or rather be treated more individu- 

favourite plan is to place two in one 
1 grow these on as one. This practice 
ds itself to the producer of big blooms 
oncentrates in number of flowers a 
Il develop. ~Thus it will be found 
have a pair of plants in one pot each 
nish a single blossom, the former to be 
inch diameter and over, than one plant 
smaller pot, for if by any means a 
d be lost all the season’s work is 
readily lost. | : 
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Young Chrysanthemums 


Somehow the plants do well in pairs. One 
seems to help the other in not growing too 
robust. This method of two plants in a pot 
is carried on also in the case of other styles 
of growth, bush plants, singles, and so on. 
From my point of view this does away with 
the necessity of topping the points of the 
growth to get. sufficient ‘side branches from 
the first natural branching, an item of im- 
portance in obtaining the number of first-rate 


blooms we desire from each pot, in giving 


material for early or crown-bud selection, 
Be it noted, however, potting two or more 
small plants in a large pot later on is a 
different matter from starting the same to- 
gether while yet young. In the compost 
when away from the cutting stage may be 
less grit and leaf-mould and more loam. In 
place of grit one would prefer old mortar- 
rubble. 

As the little plants become established* in 
their rooted condition they require the air 


“we Can. 


~ness—a grower, 
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given to an ordinary greenhouse where frost 
is kept out, and if placed on shelves near the 
glass all the better for sturdy progress. 
Under.such conditions, too, water becomes a 
necessity, more especially in spells of sun- 
shine. 


It is a peculiarity of crimson varieties that 
we must get the cuttings to start with when 
These rarely give early ones. So, 
again, in the case of the outdoor kinds, as 
has been noted. These latter resent warmth 
more than the rest of sorts, and this should 
be borne in mind as the spring advances. 
More, perhaps, can be done with this popular 
class in cool frames in March and after, when 
growth is most rapid. Indeed, this is a 
capital period for an amateur to begin busi- 
J say, who does not want 
Chrysanthemum blooms for show, but merely 
to provide a wealth of flowers for home use. 
Propagating may well go on till the end of 
April and thus give us plants comparatively 
small in the end, but useful, inasmuch as the 
pots they require will be small, too. H.S. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Fruit trees growing too strong 


Amongst my <Apple-trees (half-standards, 
mostly) planted 1922 there are some eight or 
ten which for the last two years have thrown 
out very strong shoots like Willow canes. 
Take Bramley’s Seedling as an_example, on 
which they are stout and strong, and about 
3 feet long. In the last pruning of 1925 they 
were cut back to about 5 inches or 6 inches 
only. The ‘‘canes’”’ this last season: ‘ap- 
peared as strong as-ever, with little signs of 
fruit buds or spurs, Am I correct in my 
belief that when there is such strong growth 


‘as I explain the pruning should be lightly 


done, leaving most of, in fact, at least half of, 
the shoot or cane to make it more likely, that 
the sap thereby being, as it were, less con- 
centrated at the bases of the old two-year 
wood would not repeat the energy by sending 
forth a barrowload of canes again as a pro- 
duct of -1926? Hoop-a-WINK. 


[You are quite correct in your assumption 
that the pruning of fruit-trees which are 
prone to make strong growth should be 
lightly done, because the more severe the 
pruning the stronger the resulting growth. 
Generally speaking, fruit-trees, particularly 
such as Blenheim Orange and Bramley’s 
Seedling, for instance, both of which come 
under this category, are what is termed 
strong growers and require time to become 
fully established before coming into bearing. 
Hard pruning in such cases renders the trees 
unfruitful, as it only induces the production 
of strong growth. By the adoption of the 
more rational method of leaving the wood 
produced or that which is required for extend- 
ing existing branches as well as that needed 
to furnish subsidiary branches at least about 
half its length instead of cutting it back hard 
each year, the heads of the trees not only 


become the more quickly formed, but the 
fact of there being so much more wood pre- 
sent serves to take up the superfluous sap, 
and naturally tends in due course to the pro- 
duction of wood of a much less vigorous 
character. Fruit-buds then begin to develop 
and the trees come into bearing. 

Root-pruning or root-lifting is another way 
of dealing with varieties of Apples, etc., in- 
clined to make gross growths, but after a 
long experience we think that where the 
heads of trees can be allowed to develop un- 
restricted the above-named method produces 
the best results. After matters begin to right 
themselves, i.e., when the trees begin to 
bear, pruning in regard to standards resolves 
itself into the ordinary procedure of keeping 
the wood in the heads properly thinned out 
and so on each year, | 


Pear failing 

(W. R. I.).—The variety of Pear mentioned 
is apt to make a quantity of fruiting spurs, 
and it is necessary.to subject them in such 
case to severe thinning, getting rid of the 
weakest of them and preserving none but the 
strongest or such as have bold-looking, well- 
developed blossom buds on them. Judging 
by the sample of wood sent, the trees do not 
make very vigorous growth, and we are in- 
clined to think that they are in need of hard 
pruning which would encourage the produc- 
tion of wood of a more robust nature. - If you 
lack experience in these matters we strongly 
advise you to get a practical man in your 
locality to do what is necessary in the way of 
pruning for you. The imperfectly-formed 
fruit is not an uncommon occurrence in re- 
gard to the variety in question, 


Walnuts not bearing 

(M. S.).—In all probability your Walnut- 
trees are growing in a good, deep soil. If 
so, it is only age that will make them fruit- 
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ful. As soon as the ground becomes ex- 
hausted by the action of the roots the growth 
will get smaller and firmer, as well as shorter 
jointed. They will then bear fruit. As you 
say, the boles are not more than 12 inches in 
circumference, it is probable you will have to 
wait several years before you get a full crop 
of fruit from them. ~Walnut-trees, as a rule, 
do not bear good crops until they get to a 
considerable size. 


Bone meal for Strawberries 

(C. J. Ufford).—Bone-meal ‘is an excellent 
manure for Strawberries either used asa top- 
dressing for the plants in the open air or 
mixed with the soil when the Strawberries are 
grown in pots. Inthe latter case add half a 
peck to 3 bushels of soil. For top-dressing 
in the open air about 10 lbs. or 12 lbs. per 
square rod may be applied early in the spring, 
sprinkled on the surface and lightly forked 
in. 
Disbudding Vines 

(Anxious).—This consists in removing the 
young shoots which are not required, and the 
sooner this is done after the bunches of 
Grapes can be seen the better. All healthy, 
vigorous Vines will throw out more shoots 
than there is room to lay in. Asa rule, one 
shoot to each spur is quite enough to leave. 
We generally go over the Vines as soon as 
they break and take off all weakly buds; but, 
in doubtful cases, where one cannot identify 
the shoot which is destined to carry the best 
bunch, two of the most likely ones are left, 
and a final selection made later on when the 
bunches are more developed; but it is gener- 
ally easy enough for a practised eye to “select 
_ the best bunehes early in the growth of the 
shoot. 


GREENHOUSE 
Single Dahlias from seed 


(Dahlia).—These are useful in a cut state, 
but they must be sown early, so as to get the 
plants strong by May, for our summers are 
too short to allow any lengthened flowering 
season before frost cuts them down. With 
strong roots, however, to begin with, and 
planted out very early and protected from 
spring frosts by some slight covering, they 
attain large proportions by ‘the middle of July, 
and from that date until the middle of Octo- 
ber yield a continuous supply of brilliant 
flowers. 


Cultivation of Ageratum 

(X. Y.).—This is propagated and increased 
by seeds and cuttings. If required true the 
former is the only sure way. Sow the seeds 
in heat in shallow boxes of rich sandy soil, 
prick the plants out into thumb pots as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, and keep 
them in heat “till well -rooted and growing 
freely. Then place them in a cooler house or 
frame, and transfer into larger pots when the 
thumb pots get full of roots. Keep them 
steadily growing until time to plant out—the 
end of May or jarer: aceording to season and 
locality. To propagate by — cuttings, have 
some pans or boxes filled with ak sandy 
loam ready in the early part of September. 
Fill these with cuttings and place the boxes 
in a close warm frame, sprinkling the cut- 
tings with tepid water daily. When rooted, 
give air and gradually harden off. Some 
growers top these cuttings in spring and 
strike the tops on a hotbed, or in a propa- 
gating house, and grow them on for bed- 
ding out. 


Seeds of Fuchsia 


(fuchsia).—Fuchsia seeds should be got 
out of the pulp by washing them out in clean 

water; then spread them “out on a sheet of 
paper ‘to dry, placing the paper in a secure 
position in a warm room. Tf you can-com- 
mand a temperature of 60 degs. in a hot- 
house or Cucumber-bed you may sow. the 
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seed early in February. If you have no 
heated structure, defer sowing the seed until 
the early part of April. ‘Drain with crocks 
two 6-inch pots, and fill about three parts 
with any ordinary potting soil. The remain- 
ing space must be filled with a fine sandy 
compost. On this sow the seed, and cover 
lightly. with the same kind of material. Place 
the pots in a warm corner of the greenhouse, 
and as the plants come up let them have a 
little shade. Pot off the plants into single 
pots as they get large enough. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of Eticas 
(Erica).—The proper way of. treating such 


' soft-wooded Ericas as bloom in winter is to. 


cut them down to just below the blooms as 
soon as the latter fade. They are watered 
carefully until_they begin to make growth, 
and are then shifted into pots one size larger. 
The best peat must be used, with plenty of 
wlfite sand and good drainage, ramming in 
the compost well round the ball. The plants 
are kept in a cool-house until the middle of 
July, and are then put in the open-air till the 
middle of September. | Careful watering is 
all important; the soil must never become 
dust-dry. : 


Insects on Myrtle leaves and green-fly 

(A. B. P.).—The Myrtle leaves are infested 
with * brown scale.’’ The plant should be 
thoroughly and frequently washed with 
soapy-water and Tobacco-juice, applied by a 
syringe. If the scale is dislodged from its 
‘holding by a piece of pointed stick it will the 
more readily be washed off. The plant should 


be laid on its side when washing it, to pre- 
vent the mixture reaching the roots. Green- 


fly is best destroyed by frequent gentle fumi- 
gations with XL All. In doing this be care- 
ful not to allow the material to flame or the 
plant leaves will be burnt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gooseberry caterpillar 


(E. Munro).—As the chrysalides of this 


hibernate in the soil during the winter some — 


3 inches or -4 inches deep, the best course, 
where it is practicable, is to remove and wheel 
away, burying it in trenches, the top: soil 
about the bushes down to the roots, replacing 
it with fresh soil from the vegetable quar- 
ters. Then you may spread gas lime about 
under the bushes at the rate of about one peck 
to each bush, breaking it up as fine as pos- 
sible. Later, some four weeks or so after, 
smother the bushes with soot, then fork that 
and the lime in a few inches deep. A good 
remedy is Hellebore powder, but as this is 
poisonous we do not recommend it. 


Books on Gladioli and bulbs 


(B. H.).—Our correspondent would-find the 
recent work, entitled ‘‘ Gladioli,’’, by A. J. 
MacSelf, of service. It is published by 
Messrs. Thornton, Butterworth, Ltd., 15, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Another 
book, entitled ‘‘ Bulb Gardening,’’ by the 
same author and publishers, would prove 
useful. Both books are published at 6s. net. 


Effects of variable weather 


The weather, one may say up to Christmas 
morning, when the ground was covered with 
snow, was all in favour of retarding prema- 
ture growth on outside plants. generally, but 
the two or three weeks from that date up. to 
January rath were more like early April. 
Since then there have been severe frost and 
more snow, with a biting east or north-east 
wind, which it is to be feared will cripple 
many young shoots that started into growth 
during that short spell of very mild weather, 

On the south front of my dwelling Rambler . 


y pruning 


a maneies to 3 ‘inches long 
named; this in spite of ‘the main sh 
yet pruned back to the desired point. 
having such plants should defer” 
and the re-adjustment 
branches until this cold snap has gi 
to more spring-like weather. We re. 
columns of the daily Press of Violets, 
roses, Wallflowers, &c., being in flower 
we must not be led to think sprin 
to stay. The excessive rains in mo 
must have saturated the ground so 
spell of hard frost would be welcom 
that point alone.. In its absence, or 
a drying wind, it will be some time 
soil can be got into a fine tilth for so 
even planting. Wall flowers transpl 
October have fared badly alrea 

killed outright. This was’ expected. 
such“hard frost, as they are far 
one would class as hardy. Early- 
Chrysanthemums, lifted and the 
packed tightly on a raised narro 
with a background of boards facing 
appear to have suffered but little up — 
but as aforesaid they too may have a 
time yet. At the date of writing 
14th) snow is falling fast, and should 
of any depth it would protect many a pl 
we are in for a long ae 


Report on condition of Horticult 
Crops on the 28th January, - 


Beet.—Crop above 


e average and roots h 
ing well. 


Broccoli (Sica Hearting). —Has wit 
well in the south, but much eral 
frosts in midlands and north, ese “ 
likely to be poor. 


Broccoli (Sprouting). Bisa om 


an average crop. 


Cabbage (autumn- planted for green, 
Crops have suffered more or less fro 
severe weather in all districts and will Ee 
generally. aa ¥ 


| 


Kale (Green).—Crop looks. promising 
Kent and is yielding satisfactorily. i in Mic 
Sex, =| 

Leeks.—Promise an average crop in E 
and Middlesex. a 


Parsnips. —Crop reported. below av 
except in Yorkshire; much eg by. 


and canker in: Essex. os 


3 

Rhubarb (forced).—A satisfactory cro, 

good quality, particularly as regards: P 
batches in the north. 


Seakale (forced). —Large. quantities of 
quality available in PAs See and souks | 
age in Essex. : i 


Anemones.—Not flowering: so freely 
usual. : 


Daffodils and Nor Gaaaen: cr y 
least average in Cornwall and. Scilly. 


Daffodils and Narcissi (outdoor). =@ 
crop shows excellent — “promise. In 
Polyanthus varieties’ are flowering — 
though pean. | late ; other varietle 
age. 

Hyacinths (orcea and Tulips (lor a 
Average crops in Cornwall. — . 


~ Violets.—The »Devonshire crop is ref 
a failure. In Cornwall stems are sh 
and. fewer than ustaly elsewhere - Pros} 
fair. 


Wallflowers, = Plants have wintered | 
Middlesex and Sussex, and are budding s 
factorily, In Cornwall plants are on 
small side. ~ Much - ees by. fre 
northern counties. 


Os | 
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APPOINTMENT 


-ANTIRRHINUMS 


Carters Strains of these popular and brilliant flowers are unsurpassed for continuous 
Summer display in beds and Borders. The seed should be sown in February to 
‘ensure an early show for the garden. 


CARTERS TALL :LARGE-FLOWERED 
No, 3014. CarTersCoraL Rep. No.3042. Venus. Noble No.3038. CARTERS TALL MaMMOTH-FLOWERED ' 
Deep rosy colour with faint pale flower of a delicate rose Mrixep. The mixture contains a wide range of ' 
primrose shading on lip. colour on white ground. beautiful and unusual shades. 
CARTERS INTERMEDIATE LARGE-FLOWERED 


No. 3058. NeLRose. Carters No. 3061. Carters ScARLET FuamE. No, 3070. CARTERS YELLOw, 1 
Re-SELEcTED, The wonderful A self brilliant fiery scarlet. Inthesun- Clear pure golden blooms. ! 


slowing pink variety (see Illust.) shine the spikes look flame-like. Even habit. 
} No.3060. CarTtERSGoLpCrest. No. 3063. CarTeRS Frery Bett. A 
' Soft rose-pink, tinged salmon, most striking colour, fiery brilliant No. 3075. Victory. Rich 
| a t with golden orange lip. orange-scarlet, with white throat. terra-cotta on buff ground. 
| Antirrhinums' Carters Re-selected Nelrose ' The above per packet, 1/- and 1/6 


. 


A complete List of 
Carters Large-flowered 


ILLUSTRATED | Antirrhinums together 
| with full description 
CATALOGUE i will be found in ** Gar- 
bo aL 3 et 
POST FREE COW ile ani tia SEEDSMEN TO H.M. THE KING 


Pp meee eh OV a RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


~BOLTONS’ fei SWEET PEAS _ | 


Please Note.—Last Season we sold over 35,000 collections and everyone was satisfied. 
Cultural Notes, How to grow the finest Sweet Peas, sent with every order. All orders by return of post. 


ENGLISH SEED GROWN ON OUR FARMS AT BIRDBROOK, ESSEX. AWARDED 175 GOLD MEDALS 


Winners of Bath Challenge Cup, 1925. Winners of Eastbourne Challenge Cup, 1925. 
: ax : BoLTon’s PWPoOPvuULAR COLLECTIONS 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS INCLUDING THE CREAM OF SWEET PEA NOVELTIES FOR EXHIBITION OR GARDEN DECORATION. 


COLLECTION No. 1. 


Cold Crest, salmon | Youth, white, pink edge 


(Novelty, 1926) Powerscourt, lilac 

Ivory Picture, iyory | Constance Hinton, white | 
(Novelty, 1926) | Purple Perfection, purple | 
. Black Bess, dark maroon | Picture, pink | 
(Novelty, 1926) | Bonfire, cream and pink | 
Pink Perfection, pink Comrade, apricot | 
| Royal Sovereign, orange | Sunset, rose 
. Wembley, lavender | Faerie Queen Improved | 
: Supreme, shell-pink | Cream pink | 
. Mammoth,orange scarlet | Lady Eveline, mauve | 
Angele, mauve Grenadier, scarlet | 
} Bluebird, blue Commander Godsal, blue 
bee Hebe, pink Mrs. Tom Jones, blue 
| Matchless, crea Eieganoe, blush 


The above choics up-to-date varieties. 
SEEDS OF Post 
1 5 EACH 1 0/6 Free 
Bolton’s Unequalled Mixture 


SPENCER-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS 


Containing all the elegant flowered vars, mentioned in 
this list, also many choice novelties. Pkt, 1/-; oz., 1/6. 


“ COLLECTION No. 2. 


Ivory Picture, ivory | Black Bess, dark maroon 
(Novelty, 1926) | (Novelty. 1926) , 
Picture, pink | Constance Hinton, white 


R. F. Felton, lavender Conquest, pink 
Hebe, pink | Elegance, blush 
Charming, cerise | Youth, white, pink edge 


NOVELTIES FOR 1926. 


GOLD CREST salmon .. 10 senda, 1/- MA A ince, pa bn 
I IVORY PICTURE, ivory... 10 seeds, 1/- ight cream-pink ame 
BLACK BESS, wine red... 10 seeds, 1/- ; The aueee choice varteties. 
2 ee Reg gays ¥ PECCY, brilliant cerise... 10 seeds, 1/- 1 5 SEEDS OF 5/- Post 
5 ie oT arte es ROYAL PINK, pure pink.. 10 seeds, 1/- EACH Free 
7 GOLD MEDAL GROUP Catalogue of ali the Latest Novelties and best of the 
Tune 2hth, 1924, at Royal Horticultural Hall. Older Varieties, post free. 


ROBERT BOLTON & SON, secctatists. BIRDBROOK, HALSTEAD, ESSEX 
| eA ue Bae DI hcl altar ameter 
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LATE REPLIES 
Eucalyptus failing 


(B. Kenion).—The fungus present on your 
Eucalyptus leaves turns out to be .Clados- 
porium, but the particular species present is 
not a plant parasite and can only live on dead 
tissue, so that we think you must look for 
some other cause of your Eucalyptus failing. 
There are signs that scale insects are present, 
and we think that probably the original 
damage was caused by the scale, some por- 
tions of the leaves being killed, and then the 
fungus came along and was living on the 
dead tissue. We should advise you to sponge 
the leaves with a good insecticide. A recipe 
for the purpose is appended :—Take 2 ozs. 
Gishurst Compound and dissolve in a little 
hot water. When dissolved make up to 
1 gallon with warm soft water. 


Walnut seedlings 
I have a bed of Walnut seedlings (J. nigra 
and J. cinerea). The late frost has cut nigra. 
The seedlings are thick in a sheltered posi- 
tion. The nuts were sown last April and the 
seedlings are 12 inches to 18-inches in height. 
Would-it be wise to transplant them this sea- 
son or let them remain till next autumn? 
woe 
[A good method of propagating the Wal- 
nut is to sow the nuts in February or early 
March in nursery rows 18 inches apart; the 
drills should be 30 inches apart. The seed- 
lings should be left alone the first year, but in 
the autumn following every other plant 
should be carefully transplanted at a yard 
apart each way. When this transplanting ‘is 
done the tap root should be tipped with a 
good sharp knife. This will encourage the 
production of fibrous roots. The following 
autumn the remaining plants should be lifted 
from their original nursery rows and treated 
as above. The trees should be removed and 
transplanted every second year until they are 
placed in their permanent places. As your 
seedlings are planted thickly we should ad- 
vise you to try and thin out the plants-to 
about 18 inches apart. ‘The seedlings re- 
moved should be replanted at 18 inches apart. 
The best time for this work would be autumn, 
but as that period has gone we should advise 
you to delay the work another four or five 
weeks. When carrying out this thinning do 
not disturb those that are to remain any more 
than you can heip.] 


“ Damping off” of Tomatoes 

(G. P.).—The correct proportions of blue 
vitriol and ammonium carbonate to use in® 
making ‘‘ Cheshunt Compound’ for use 
against the above disease is as follows :— 
Take 2 ozs. of powdered copper sulphate (blue 
vitriol) and 11 ozs. powdered ammonium 
carbonate. Mix these two ingredients to- 
gether very thoroughly. Take care to get the 
materials in powdered form and crush any 
lumps that may be present, the idea being 
to get the ingredients in a fine state of divi- 
sion so that they can be perfectly mixed to- 
gether. . The mixture may be stored in an air- 
tight bottle or jar, but it very soon loses its 
strength if stored under any other conditions. 
Before using, the mixture should be. stored 
for at least 24 hours. Cheshunt Compound 
Solution is made by taking 1 oz. of the above 
mixture and dissolving it in a little hot water 
and then making it up to 2 gallons with cold 
soft water. The above quantities would 
therefore make 26 gallons of solution. If 
larger quantities are required the dry 
materials may be mixed together in larger 
quantities as long as they are mixed in the 
same proportions. Certain damping-off 
diseases are controlled by the use of this solu- 
tion, but it should be remembered that plants 
already attacked do not benefit. Attacked 
plants generally die unless the healthy part is 
cut off and put in as a cutting. Watering 


- growing 
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the soil in which an infected plant has been 
kills the organism causing the 
disease, and a new plant can at once be 
planted in the same position. If this disease 
is troublesome, soil and seed boxes in which 
it is proposed to raise young plants should be 
treated with the solution before the seed is 
sown. If a box of seedlings begins to damp 
off they may be treated with the solution in 
situ, but it would be wise to get them pricked 
off as soon as possible. 


Grease banding for winter moth 

(F. E. F.).—Your query on page 76 makes 
me wonder if winter moth is really the cause 
of your trouble. If grease bands are put on 
properly and a good brand of ‘‘ grease ”’ is 
used a marked improvement ought to be seen 
the first year. I found with my own trees 
that, after I had banded the first two years, 
the numbers of female moths caught -on the 
bands decreased very much. My best band 
the first year on a tree 14 inches in circum- 
ference had 187 females on. “The second year 
I did not get half this number, while during 
the third year round about a dozen only were 
found on each band. This was as it should 
be, but I would like to point out that I-had 
always taken care to carry out two things 
very carefully. One was to remove the 
grease bands early in April and burn. 
Secondly, I have always made a practice of 
whitewashing the trunks of the banded trees 
so that any eggs laid on the trunks of the 
trees below the band would be sealed in. If 
you are again troubled with caterpillar this 
year you should send in some specimens and 
iet GarDENING ILLUSTRATED tell you if it is 
really winter moth that is causing the trouble. 
My worst pest this last year was the cater- 
pillar of a tortrix moth, against which grease- 
banding is of no avail. s 


SHORT REPLIES 


C. J. Ufford.—(1) You cannot do _ better 
than mulch with rotten manure, This, in 
addition to benefiting the plants, also retains 
the moisture, which, if the soil is dry, ought 
to be given frequently. (2) Merely cut off 
any shoots that spoil the symmetry of the 
hedge, using a knife for the purpose. This 
is best done in-the spring. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


W. H. Shufflebotham.—1, Thuja dola- 
brata; 2, Sequoia sempervirens; 3, Crypto- 
meria japonica; 4, Sciadopitys verticillata. — 

A. B. C.—The specimens sent were insufh- 
cient to properly identify the plant. . It is 
probably one of the Cupressus. C. funebris 
is often grown as a pot plant. 

E. A. H.—Probably a Tillandsia. 
have flowers. 5 


: ‘ 6 
Obituary 
MR. JAMES WHYTOCK, V.M.H. 
We regret to announce the death, at the 
age of 80, of Mr. James Whytock on Sunday, 
January 31st, at 15, West Savile Road, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Whytock was formerly head 
gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch at 
Dalkeith Palace gardens, Dalkeith, and re- 
tired in 1921 after 21 years’ service. He 
filled a prominent place in the gardening 
world, and for a number of years was Presi- 


Must 


dent of the Scottish Horticultural Society. ~ 


He was presented in 1914 by the Royal 
Horticultural Society with the Victoria Medal 
of Honour. He was also awarded the Neill 
Prize by the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Whytock was President for 
four years of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh. The funeral took place on 
Wednesday, February 

ment- being Eskbank Cemetery. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and four sons. 


3rd, the place of inter-_ 


* ‘February 


Benn Brothers’ Other Jourr 
The Cabinet Maker.—Special. Pra 
ber; Completion of Review of the 
Exhibition, with Special Attention 
‘Models; Notes from the Home — 
Dimensions of the Modern Home. — 
The Chemical Age.—‘ The Che 
Works,’ by Dr. Charles F. Roy; T 
bustion of Solid Fuel; New Preside 
Chemical Society (Photograph) 
Metallurgical Supplement; An — 
Analysis of the World’s Iron a 
Statistics for 1924; ‘‘ Manganese: | 
and Its Uses,” by Dr. G. Malcolm 
- Discovery.—*‘ Private Sea-water / 
by T. A. Stephenson, D.Sc., and 
Evans, B.Sc.; ‘* Should Scientific R 
be Rewarded? ”’ by J. B. S. Haldane. 
The — Electrician. — ‘‘ Electric 
Equipment,” by E. H. Croft; “A 
Houses,’’ by A. J. Milne; ‘* The 
of Electric Transmission,’ by J. R 
The Fruit Grower.—Apples, — 
Paraffin, Cold) Storage and Tra 
Fruit; Leaders of our Industry (Illus 
The Gas  World.—Monthly By- 
Coking Section; Coke for Blast Fu 
The Storing of Coal; Piping of Ne 
for Gas. ; i 
The Hardware Trade Journal.— 
Oldest Ironmongery Business; The R 
of Stock to Profit; Enamelled F 
ware Inquiry; Opponents’ Case ¢ 
Perambulators for 1926. 
TRADE NOTE _ 
~ The 90-year-old firm of Thomas Gre 
Son, Ltd., of Leeds, inaugurate the- 
by announcing several ‘interesting ne 
tures. Among their hand machine 
Model De Luxe ‘“ Silens Messor ”” ] 
deserves mention. Its cutting cylinc 
nine blades instead of eight, incorpora 
easy free-wheel action, and is easily a 
being fitted with self-aligning ball be: 
The aluminium chain-gear case forms) 
bath. An increase in the diameter of tk 
rollers from 8 inches to 93 inches res 
easier travel, and the front rollers are 
light steel instead of wood. The 
capacity has been increased. The 1 
Luxe ‘ Silens Messor ’’ weighs oni 
more than the ordinary model. Supe 
and green enamels give a pleasing 
ing finish, Made in-three sizes, 12 
14 inches, and 16 inches. A complet 
trated catalogue can be had from 1 
(Green and Son, Ltd., Smithfield Iron 
Leeds, and New Surrey Works, S 
Street, London, S.E. 1. 5 


The nervous reflex in plants 
- Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, whose 
botanical discoveries have evoked wor 
interest, has written an account © 
which Messrs. Longmans, Green, a 
‘Ltd., will shortly publish. The com 
count will be in two volumes, but 

which is nearly ready, will deal w 
nervous reflex in plants. ae | 


CATALOGUES RECEIVE 


Kelway and. Son, Longror NS 
1926. : es ae 
Clarence Elliott, Six Hills WN 


Stevenage, Herts.—Seeds of choice 
and herbaceous plants, 1926. oS 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden. 
and tubers for winter and SpNay ole ! 
John Golding, Fordham, Ely, Ce 

. Flower and fruit-tree list, 1926. 3 
H. Correvon, Floraire Nursery, 
Bourg, near Geneva, Switzerland.—s 
alpine and perennial plants. a 
Bostal Nurseries, Ltd., Bexley | 
Everything for the garden. . - 3 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, D 
Short concise list of Chrysanthemu 


= 
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TABLE BEGONIAS FOR A 
HEN Gise~ s.2 --1-< 106 COLD GREEN- 
eae green- HOUSE... 101 
103 Blue Gum trees (Euca- 
e “selection lyptus).. 98 
96 Cabbage white butter- 
THE WISE fly We 108 
21 PENDU Celery, ‘late 106 
ae... 95. CLEMATIS JOuINI- 
“Welling- ANA 98 
Pe tears 96 Corokea virga ta. wages OFF 
‘phiylos Ova- Currants, Red and 
a ee 96 WHE. Soca ees “0s. 104 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Delphinium Nora Heliotrope, winter 
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Beoree eee sa 108 PANS) An aaa 96 
FLOW. KEW, 
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ing .. 95 LINUM fe 101 
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beesand ... 96 storing... -105 


PZZONIES, HARDY 


Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 


Saxtfraga Burseriana 


HERBACEOUS .... 99 rosea ... . 106 
Palms, potting ... ~... 101 Snapdragon. “the ‘evo~ 
Parente spect- lution of the ... ... 102 

Osa 101 SNOWDROP AND 
Plant destruction, SNOWFLAKE... ... 103 

mice and .» 108 Stachyslanata ... ... 99 
Potato growing: Is Sweet Pea, the evolu- 

there a decline? ... 106 tion of the.. . 106 
Propagator, a home- Vines, mealy bug on.. 96 

MADE Si Niener’ ee hin WILDINGS, CA NA- 
Rose Etoile d'Hol- DIAN, FOR ENG- 

lande era ee 102 


LISH GARDENS ... 


HICH is the ‘best: method of keeping 


the fruit-trees clean ? 
winter wash, and when 


What is a good 
is the best 


use it? These. ‘are the questions so 
sked by amateurs, anxious to do the 
uing and who find themselves more or 
wildered with the multitude of reme- 
vised and the expressions of conflict- 


inions on the subject. 
tions and text books, 
kes clear, 


Many official 
although quite 
and helpful to the pro- 


ul, are sometimes rather alarming to 
nateur, and give him the impression 
‘is half-dozen fruit-trees are highly 
jible to: numerous different pests and 


's, all of which call for 
| 


| y-¥, 


1 
" _sight be imagined, 


| or preventive measures, 
n wonder whether the bait he is 
et will be worth the necessary 


their own 
he 


us assure the beginner at once that 
ok is not nearly so serious as might 
and that with 


and a little careful forethought 
len trees can be kept clean and free 
uble, excepting possible epidemics, 


demand heroic measures. 


desirable that we should concentrate 


orts on a single 
g Operation 
will deal with a 
& er of pests at 
this can only 
i ‘effectively during 
| it season. 
common oc- 
e at this time of 
ar to see the en- 
it busy limewash- 
boles « of his fruit- 
vith a brush as 
's he can reach. 
an excellent and 
| operation, but 
wash only the 
Ee is only half 
_ Lime has ex- 
aecacn, and 
' cidal properties, 
ees are always 
or it. It also has 
ther quality of 
: numbers of 


‘és and. pre- 
y oe hatching. 
it be remembered 
> eggs of various 
other in- 
insects are de- 
ae on the tyne aa 


| 


Mm Keeping Fruit Trees 


With special reference to February spraying and lime washing 


of trees, but on the extremities of the twigs. 
Nature has endowed all insects with an 
unerring instinct to make provision for the 
sess “of their young; therefore they do not 
lay their eggs in barren places. 

‘Let us consider the winter moth as an-ex- 
ample. In the autumn the female, which 
cannot fly, crawls up the tree and along the 
twigs until she finds the buds which will < open 
in the spring. ‘There she lays an egg or two, 
glueing them to the base of a bud, and so 
proceeds until her work is done. Then she 
dies, but her offspring are provided for, and 
when, in the spring, the young buds burst 
open, the baby caterpillars also appear, and 
find their food at hand. 

So if we decide to adopt the beneficial, 
though rather untidy, method of limewashing 
our garden trees, let us do it thoroughly and 
cover the trees from top to bottom. ‘The best 
way to do this is to take 2 Ibs. of good 
quicklime and slake it gradually to the con- 
sistency of milk, then add a handful of 
common salt for adhesive purposes, and make 
it up with water to 10 gallons. Apply it 
forcibly with a syringe or knapsack sprayer, 
but strain it first or it will clog the nozzle. 
The most effective time for this operation is 


Clean 


towards the end of February or early March, 
as late as possible before the buds begin to 
open. 

Where trees have been long neglected—are 
covered with Moss and Lichen, and generally 
dirty—a caustic wash is the remedy. One 
Ib. of caustic soda and 1 Ib. of soft-soap to 
12 gallons of water applied forcibly with a 
sprayer in January. But caustic soda must 
always be regarded as an extreme measure, 
not by any means an annual operation. It 
is an unpleas: int material to use, burning 
clothes and. proving extremely painful if 
splashed on the face of the operator. It 
should be handled with great care and used 
only when the condition of the trees demands 
strong measures, 

Undoubtedly, by far the most effective and 
the safest of winter washes is the: recently- 
introduced tar—oil wash, or carbolineum pre- 
paration. This was originally introduced by 
a firm of Dutch manufacturers in Holland, 
and, its effectiveness once demonstrated and 
proved, it soon caught on, and is now used 
extensively, in one form or another, and with 
great success in all the commercial fruit- 
growing districts. A similar wash is now 
made by several of the British manufacturing 

firms and is proving 


Apple Court Pendu Plat, the Wise Apple 
So named because in standard form it is the last to open its flowers 


satisfactory. 

The great value of this 
preparation lies in_ its 
egg-lilling properties, as 
it actually destroys, or 
renders infertile, the 
eggs of insects by simple 
contact. 


C. H. Mippieron. 


The Wise Apple 
(Court Pendu Plat) 


HIS dessert Apple, 
which is now in sea- 


son, is a great 
favourite on account of 
its keeping qualities. It 
is a_ distinct - looking 
Apple, having a flattened 
appearance and a firm 
flesh. The tree does not 
make a strong growth. 
It makes a compact bush 
on the Paradise, but we 
prefer it as a standard 
for late supplies. In 
standard form it is the 
last to open its flowers, 
hence the name. of 
“Wise Apple.?”-. * ‘The: ; 


96 


fruits are very firm and sweet, of a bright red 
colour, with russet markings. It will do well 
in most districts. We have bush trees which 
fruit freely, but the fruit does not keep so 
well as that from standards 


Arctostaphylos Uva-srsi 
This forms a spreading mass of bright ever- 
green pendulous branches. The berries, 
which appear in autumn and last through 
the winter, are bright red, being preceded by 
loose clusters of pinky-white flowers. In the 
rock garden, rambling over_a big stone, the 
spreading branches are seen to advantage. 
It thrives well in sandy peat in any_position. 
H. STEVENS. 
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Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans) 

If of a rather dingy lilac colour a bowl 
filled with the sweet-scented flowers mixed 
with Ivy leaves is welcome in the home 
during January and early February. The 
spikes are each about 1 foot in length and 
therefore serviceable for the purpose. If 
grown in cdd corners and about the base of 
thinly- planted shrubs of the commoner kinds 
this old plant blooms profusely, the air around 
being laden with its fragrance. It is not, 
however, a plant to introduce inside the gar- 
den proper, as it becomes a weed, spreading 
with amazing rapidity. Grown in such places 
as here recommended it is not to be despised. 

Mo Ga 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor zs 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


Freesia Wistaria 

VERY much appreciate Mr. Chapman’s 
ex remarks about this Freesia, and 
coming from him, a Freesia grower, makes 

his opinion of the plant a valuable one. 
In my humble opinion it is the high-water 
mark in Freesias. So far as I know, at the 
moment, and in this colour will be difficult to 


beat. To improve on it I can only suggest a 
very strong scent and a richer colour, with 


less white in the throat; and if one gets these 
one may lose some of its other good points. 
So one must be content with what one has. 

ax. H. DALRYMPLE. 


A selection of Apples : 

In your interesting paper several notes on 
Apples recently have attracted my notice. 
As manager of a very large fruit farm my 
interest in Apple culture naturally is keen, 
and perhaps a few short notes my experience 
of many years has made may be worth while. 

Recently a correspondent of yours wrote 
on Allington Pippin, advising people to plant 
this variety and stating how “good it was and 


how. highly acceptable to the public as a 
favourite Apple. My experience of this 
variety—and we grow, perhaps, 1,000 to 1,500 


bushels in good seasons of first-class fruit— 
is that, of all Apples, this is most difficult to 
sell, and we are informed by market sales- 
men that this Apple is not cared for by the 
public generally. 

I have boxed this variety and then had to 
accept very low prices for the fruit after- 
wards. It is difficult to understand why this 
is so, for Allingtons are good cookers and 
good croppers every other season when large 
enough (this point I have not seen. men- 
tioned), and also quite a good flavour as 
dessert to some palates. It is rather sharp and 
acid if eaten too soon, If kept very long it 
also proves rather apt to shrivel. 

Another note that interested me was the 
long-keeping of Apples. I had Apples last 
September that had been kept from 1924 of 
an old variety called, locally, Gooseberry 
Pippin. These were perfectly sound at that 
date, and I fear many of our newer varieties 
lack the firmness and soundness of keeping 
qualities that characterised the old-fashioned 
varieties, such as, to name a few at random, 
Northern Greening, French: Crab, Graham, 
Hanwell, Souring, and Golden Nobs, so be- 
loved of the bygone generation. 

Our best keepers of modern Apples to-day 
are Newton Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, and 
King Edward VII. This last-named is a 


great keeper and the finest late Apple I know- 


to-day. 1 have it in splendid order at this 
date and expect to keep it for some time yet 
to come, ~ 


Just one more note on your article of cook- 
ing Apples for beginners (issue January 30th, 
page 63). I quite disagree over the inclusion 
of Bismarck. This is another Apple quite out 
of favour for market work, and very difficult 
to give away with us, and we grow many. 


The Apples for succession are, in my 
opinion :— 

(1) Early Victoria—The best of the 
Codlins. 


(2) Grenadier.—A very fine Bente left out 
by your correspondent. 

(3) Stirling Castle. 
canker, 

(4) Lane’s Prince Albert.—A good. reliable 
cropper with us always, 

(5) Bramley’s Seedling and (6) King Ed- 
ward VII.—Newton Wonder is not reliable 
enough, though we got the Gold Medal. with 
it this year at the Imperial. Fruit Show. 


Very inclined — to 


Too many varieties are grown altogether, 


and a man who pinned his faith to the above ~ 


six for cooking purposes Ww ould have the pick 
of the basket. B. J. Mercer. 


Amberfield Farm, Chart Sutton, 
Near Maidstone, Kent. 


Wellington Apple 
I have read what Mr. W. E. Wright says 
on this subject in your last issue, and I think 
his being further north and his soil may ac- 
count for his views. Certainly here Welting- 


ton is our best cooker, and of. all the kinds of - 


Apples we grow, the best cropper. Our trees 
are not pyramids, but standards. Mr. Wright 
quotes what J] say about its being the 


latest eating Apple, but only remarks on this, 
‘I consider” 


that it is a good cooking Apple. 
it our best cooking Apple, but I hope your 
readers will try it as a dessert Apple in July. 
Can Mr. Wright tell me of a better dessert 
Apple for July? THACKERAY TURNER. 


Godalming. 


Corokea virgata 


in the climate of Britain and so greatly has 
the number of desirable species been in- 
creased during the present century that it 
would best serve the interest of amateurs if 
their attention were drawn specially to the 
most ornamental species 
Wherefore when | read ‘‘ T. W. B.’s”’ com- 
mendation of Corokea Cotoneaster (page 85) 
it occurred to me that the superiority of C. 
virgata should be more generally recognised. 
Its yellow flowers are very similar to those of 
C. Cotoneaster and are as freely produced, 
but the habit of the shrub is quite different 
from the tortuous tangle of the other, the 


So vast is the profusion of exotics hardy — 


in each genus. - 


growth being Spit and free 
oblong-spatulate leaves from 1 i 
inches long. The young growth 
with dense white tomentum whic 


ashen-brown. C. virgé A 
Mag., t. 8466, and is tentativel 
with a species collected by Cheese 
which he had seen neither fi 
(Manual of New Zealand Fi 
“It is noted in the. ee es 


three years. 
Cheeseman—C. 


Corokea | virgata is 
foliage is of a sombre tint in w 
ing up attractively with the: yo 
spring. 

Monreith. 


Last year Bedheanaee in . 
England suffered severe losses 
spraying of fruit-trees during th 
- period with arsenical washes. 
that fruit growers will remember ¢ 
honey bee is one of his greatest frien 
materially helps his fruit crop. T. 
ing of fruit trees with arsenic 
should be done immediately after 
soms have fallen and not when t 
actually in bloom. —— —_-L.. Bice 

Wells; Somerset. = ae 

Mealy bug on Vines. 

The use of tar and clay I strongly 
I have had charge of vineries where 
very prevalent and never yet used 
ture of tar and clay. 4 have seen 
perhaps not altogether without r. 
have had the misfortune of having 
the rods the following season. Fur 
I have seen the rods laid low ~ 
judicious use of a tar mixture. — 

If Vines are raised from eyes f 
_-vinery on the establishment, and t 
a common method nowadays, there: 
no mealy-bug on them if careful 
kept. For Vines of a considerable 
is perhaps more. excuse, but bug is 
faulter, and the war years offer but 
cuse for its increase. — > 

I do not go so far as to misdoubt 
of the various writers” experiments v 
etc., but 1 am confident bug can 
ted without them. 

Where bug is observed in a vinery 
there are no other occupants the wor! 
termination is simplified, but where 
other subjects in pots there is bou 
bug amongst them, too, and these 
thoroughly overhauled before bein 
elsewhere or the offending bug wi 
to colonise new surroundings. 
then that the: other occupants of 
have been thoroughly cleared of the 
best time to launch an attack is ° 
Vine foliage begins to fall. As so 
foliage is down the Vines may 
pruned and all leaves, stalks, and | 
and all old ties, should be carefully vi 
and consigned to the fire. With the 
a rake scrape- off all surface soil 
come and consign this also to a fir 

It is a well-known fact that 


hibernates in cracks and crevices in 
and this of necessity must be remo 


the Vine rods. Lay down mats ont) 
der and with ar old, blunt knife or | 
remove all old bark from the rods. I 
handy a jar of methylated spirit and a 
-and wherever a suspicion of bug is se 
this is easily noticeable by the wool 


<P 
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= 
A gateway in the 80 yards Holly hedge. 
Bg about 9 feet high 


= 


1 dab with the spirit. The scraping 
oever up carefully all rubbish and 
“Next make up a strong soft-soap solu- 
uirly hot, and to every 30 gallons add a 
Yul of paraffin, Thoroughly saturate 
odwork and glass and wash down with 
as and cioths, afterwards swilling down 
ean hot water. Rub all wires and sup- 
1 a saturated parattin cloth and use 
yiated spirit freely where the wires 
hrough the supports. 

v we come to the washing of the rods, 
ris calls for the most careful attention, 
yeing exercised that the buds are not 
ed. Take } lb. of Gishurst Compound 
ork it into 1 gallon of hot water till it 
lissolved. With an ordinary sized paint 
oroughly saturate every portion of 
ine rods from the border to the top, 
‘buds, and main stem. The mixture 
be as hot as the hands of the operator 
bear it comfortably and should be 
ghly brushed into the bark. When the 
re dry go over them again and fill up 
les with Gishurst Compound and paint 
with styptic or painter’s knotting. 
wash the back wall with hot lime to 
ay a good cupful of paraffin to 
ons of limewash. Scrape off 1 inch of 
irface soil_and burn if possible, and 
all ventilation open until the house is. 
for starting, or as the weather con- 
rmit. 

fed no plants are put back into the 
Il will be well till the house is closed 
rting, but no matter how thorough the 
1g is done there is always the likeli- 
of bug reappearing. A close watch 
therefore be kept for this, and a look 
qe rods during the brightest periods of 
y will locate any bug that may be on 
ve. A dab with the methylated spirit, 
should be kept close at hand, is all that 
led. R. AstLry. 
nikier. 


_A home-made propagator 

1 reference to the lucid description of a 
ater by ‘‘ East Anglian’? (January 
9. 43), I find it an inexpensive plan to 
dose sheets of glass placed over the box 
clike enclosure, instead of a hinged 
ee scvantage is that when the inner 
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Hollies planted in January 


The top of the arch is The 


surface of the glass is bedewed with moisture 
it is only necessary to reverse the glasses, 
placing the dry side downwards. ‘There will 
then be no need to wipe the glass, as the 
moist side, being now exposed to the atmo- 
sphere of the house, will naturally dry by the 
time it is agaim necessary to reverse them. 
WitiiamM F. Row es. 
The Gardens, Hardwick House, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


The best time for planting Hollies 
(Give soy oh books with practically one 


voice say that the best time for planting 


Hollies is either early autumn or early’ 


May, although they add that such planting 
may be done almost at any time, providing 
the Hollies have ‘‘ balls’? of earth on their 
roots. One standard work which I often 
consult and read with much profit states that 
the ‘‘ most dangerous”? time to move ever- 
greens, including Hollies, is from Christmas 
to April, and that the work ‘‘ can only be 
done safely ’’ in early autumn or May. But 
however much one may value books, one’s 
own experience must be the chief guide, and 
my own experience tells me that January is 
a very good month indeed for planting 
Hollies, whether they have earth on their 
rvots or not. My conversion to this view 
came about in this way. In 1911 I moved 
house and took with me enough Hollies to 
make a hedge about 80 yards long in my new 
garden. The inhabitants, when they saw the 
t foot hollies being planted, said that ‘‘ none 
of us would live to see them make a hedge.”’ 
Knowing how well the ground had been pre- 
pared I smiled, but 1 expected a good number 
to die as the planting was done in January, 
and all the books said this was a dangerous 
time. But only one Holly died, and in 1918, 
when my gardener came back from the war, 
he found a hedge that badly needed cutting 
with the shears, but a very well-grown hedge 
of 7 feet. Similar plantings have produced 
similar results. Only last year I planted 
about 25 yards of Holly hedge in January, 
the plants being 2 feet to 3 feet high. None 
died, and one grew 10 inches. This January 
I planted about 70 yards of Holly hedge, the 
plants being mostly 1 foot high, but a few 
were larger, and one was 5 feet. We kept 


80-yards Holly hedge. 
small seedlings in January, 1911 


The result of planting 


as much earth on their roots, of course, as 
possible, but the earth dropped off most of 


them. Immediately afterwards came severe 
frost. My thermometer on a ‘south wall 
registered 22 degs. But not one of the 


” 


Hollies has ‘‘ turned a hair.’? And they will 
need no watering nor syringing of leaves, 
nor do I expect any to shed their leaves, much 
less to die. I feel sure that the safest time 
to plant Hollies is when there is—most cer- 
tainty of a moist atmosphere and a moist 
soil. It does not seem to matter whether the 
roots are active or not. I enclose a photo- 
graph of the 80 yards long Holly hedge taken 
the other day. The only person whose ad- 
vice to plant in January which I have seen 
was a writer in your paper some little time 
ago. R. M. 


Watton, Herts. 
Rose Etoile d’Hollande 


I am sorry to have to disagree with two 
such eminent gardeners as Mr. Markham and 
Mr. Wright. My notes on this. Rose were 
written from actual experience, It was under 
my, personal observation, day in, day out, all 


the season. My plants are on the seedling 
Briar and were not favoured with special 
treatment... In this district we had a -pro- 


longed drought, the severest test_a dark red 
Rose can have. I can assure Mr. Wright 
the colour was there; grand colour, too; and 
the scent equal to Arthur Cook or Hadley. 
Now Mr. Wright has become almost a neigh- 
bour of mine I shall be pleased if he will come 


and see my Roses at .Victoria Nursery, 
Burbage. I feel convinced he will then, like 


myself, consider Etoile d’Hollande a grand 
Rose. VICTORIA. 


Delphinium Nora Ferguson 

With the near approach of the spring plant- 
ing season I would strongly advise all lovers 
of this grand flower to plant Delphinium 
Nora Ferguson. This grand Delphinium re- 
ceived the Award of Merit R.H.S. in 1924, 
and is a lovely pale blue flushed pink. It is 
a good grower and the large semi-double 
flowers are carried on a fine spike. Of all 
the Delphiniums I grow, not one has given 
me greater pleasure than this, and it has 
been the admiration of scores of visitors. It’s 
too good to be missed. VICTORIA. 


~ 
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Blue Gum Trees (Eucalyptus) 


Order Myrtacez, and includes a very wide 

range of trees and shrubs. All are beauti- 
ful and many are extremely quick growers. 
Generally speaking, they are not fastidious 
as to soil, but some attention must be paid to 
position, as there are varieties which will 
flourish in swampy places, and, on the other 
hand, there are mountain or alpine forms 
needing dry quarters, 

Considering the vast number of species 
there are comparatively few which can be 
grown in the open air in the British Isles. 
There are, however, many beautiful varieties 
which can’be grown in cold conservatories or 
even on walls outside. These varieties only 
reach a few feet in height and. must not be 
confused with the giant-like trees of the 
Australian forests. All .are beautiful in 
foliage alone, while many of the varieties 
bear tremendous crops of flowers. \ The 
timber is used for practically all. purposes in 


Tor Eucalyptus belongs to the Natural 


seed of which I have raised many. hundreds 
of seedlings. At Dartmouth and other places 
in the West self-sown seedlings appear as 
weeds. Another species close to E. Gunni 
and hardy is E. urnigera, also a native of 
Tasmania. E. coccifera, another 
species, has delightful glaucous ° ‘foliage and 
bears purple flowers. All the foregoing varie- 
ties like “plenty of moisture and are gross 
feeders. E. cornuta, a slow-growing shrub, 
is quite hardy in sheltered positions where the 
ground is not too wet in winter. It has 
smaller foli iage than many others, rarely ex- 
ceeding 4 inches in length and bearing red 
and yellow flowers; native of Australia. 
There are many places. where the 
Eucalyptus will grow, but very few people 
think of planting it. One can only surmise 
that itis because the seedlings of E. Gunni 
raised or bought in the summer and planted 
out in exposed beds are often killed by frost 
in late autumn. Seedlings for planting in 


Clematis Jouiniana, a garden hybrid 


Australia and also in many other countries, it 
being of a tough and very enduring nature. 
Of some varieties the bark is used for roofing. 
The size of the pieces of bark which may be 
obtained may easily be imagined when I state 
that one piece with a little manipulation can 
be made to serve as a canoe. 

Of recorded giants I think E. amygdalina 
heads the list with a height of 470 feet. 
Another giant of the same species, known as 
Big Ben, reached 400 feet in height, with a 
circumference of 56 feet. There is, or was, 
a photograph of the base of this tree in No. 1 


Museum at Kew. These heights easily top 
the vegetable kingdom, being many feet 


higher than Sequoia gigantea. 

E. globulus is the species commonly met 
with in this country, and there are some very 
large trees in existence, that is, for the British 
Isles. It is the Blue Gum, and is frequently 
used for sub-tropical” work as its juvenile 
foliage is of a beautiful glaucous blue. E. 
Gunni, a native of Tasmania, is, however, a 
hardier species and soon makes a large tree. 
There are good specimens of this species in 
several parts of the country. There is a 
splendid tree in the heart of Sussex from the 


permanent positions should be grown in pots 
for at least two seasons, requiring sufficient 
shelter the first winter to exclude frost, finally 
planting out in the month of May. They 
must be well staked, allowing the stake to be 
several feet taller than the plant. Keep well 
supplied with water and after a time feed 
with weak manure-water, and by autumn the 
plant will easily overtop the stake, except- 
ing E. cornuta, which may be easily grown 
in a pot ‘for four or five years before planting 
out. A few of the best positions for 
Eucalypti are by the sides of streams, on 
the southern fringes of: woodland, in open 
woodland where sheltered glades occur, on 
the southern sides of hills, or in ravines, 
valleys, and for some varieties at the edges 
of still lakes or swamps. (E. Gunni -is 
known in Australia as one of the Swamp 
Gums.) 

A few of the less hardy varieties, such as 
E. MacArthuri, “E. Maddeni, E. resinifera, 
and, under dry conditions, a comparatively 
new variety, E. rubida, wilh flourish. Some 
of the smaller-growing varieties, and which, 
when better known, cannot fail to find many 
admirers, are well worth a place wherever 


hardy” 


‘lings always appear in different part 


suitable conditions prevail. Many 
live in a large pot or small tub for ye, 
owing to restricted root-room ney 
produce masses of flowers of varyin 
while the fragrance given off by the 
an additional | aie aC ea. AIL shi 


should be stood in receptacles c 
water, while many may be used fo: 
and in vestibules. A few good vari 
such treatment are E. caesia, with 
foliage and pink flowers. This in | 
Australia reaches about 12 feet. 
macrocarpa the foliage is- about 6 | 
length, flowers very large, brilliant re 
does not exceed 15 feet, but more ofte 
8 feet or 9 feet. One of the choicest: 
is the lovely E. miniata, which bears 
flowers of a brilliant ver milion-and | 
beautiful foliage. Seeds of this var 
sold at about one penny each. E. tetr 
is noted for its square fruits and red fi 
It rarely reaches 12 feet and is good fi ) 
culture, <E. ( 
Southern Cross) has small silvery fol 
bears golden-yellow flowers, and in i 
soil reaches 20 feet or so. E. Forest 
another lovely variety bearing bright g 
yellow flowers, Even when quite $n 
grows up to 15 feet. E. priessia 
lovely yellow flowers and beautif 
and grows only about 12 feet, bein 
variety for a wall. E. tetragona bea 
flowers of a good red and pleasing | 
foliage. It is not so large as som 
ties, “the lar gest leaves being about 
in length, This variety makes a oa 
tree and reaches sometimes to 15 feet. 
In addition to the varieties mention x 
are many beautiful sorts which have t 
found homes in the British Isles, but ir 
days of high-priced fuel and. ‘other 
charges on the upkeep of heated ho 
deners are turning to the large a 
lists of half-hardy shrubs to fill thei 
and at the same time cut down to am 
the fuel bills. I have now on tria 
new varieties of Eucalyptus and shall 
to broadcast their merits when the 
arrives. I ‘have, for many.,yearsje1 
great variation in the foliage of. bate 
seedlings, eS 
mature, and there is no variation | 
flowers, these being always true to t 
I, think. one of the chief reason: 
Eucalypti are not often seen in the 
glasshouses up and down the count 
fact> that they are so seldom offer 
nurserymen, even the seeds are omitte 
most lists, excepting, perhaps, E. gli 
However, I am glad to note that af} 
Paris house offers no less than: 71 vat 
seeds of Eucalyptus, mostly of the | 
varieties. These are, I think, suffiei 
any beginner to make a good selectio 
for indoor or outdoor culture. JouN 


Paignton. 4 


Clematis Jouiniana | 

HIS useful and free-growing Cl 

-a natural hybrid of the native 
and C. Davidiana. The specifi 
from that of Monsieur Jouin, the mai 
a large nursery at Metz, where it app! 
have “been. first observed. But it Ocul 
other gardens, for in that of the wri 
note two examples came in one yeat} 
eight years ago. A number of Vit 


garden, but the leaves of these ¢ 
noticeable from their larger size, s! 
ture, and darker colour..-It has t 
of Dayidiana in that it is herbac 
takes after Vitalba in its rampan 
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e flowers show the features of both parents 
combination. The colour may be all a 
iet white, or white tinged with blue- 

: The yearly growth may be anything 
to 18 feet ; it is longest when it is clamber- 
yu ‘some tree such as a Holly.. It is use- 
in the back of the flower border for train- 


x 


a 
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} these constitute one of the chief features 
of the hardy flower garden, and too 
ich cannot be said in their praise. They 
Sess an exquisite perfume similar to that 
Tea Roses, and their large, handsomely- 
med flowers possess a striking variation 
colour, varying from the deepest crimson 
the purest white. 
TaRDINEss.—The first point in favour of 
onies is their perfect hardiness. It may 
truly said of them that they are ‘‘ hardy as 
Oak.’ In the severest climates the plants 
uire no other protection than that which 
y afford themselves. Then their vigorous 
vit and healthy growth, freedom from all 
eases and insects, are important arguments 
favour of their cultivation. Growers of 
ses know well that their flowers are ob- 
ied by great vigilance and care. Not so 
h Pawonies, with which when once planted 
is done. Each succeeding year adds to 
ir size and beauty. The foliage is rich 
1 glossy and of a beautiful deep green 
our, thus rendering the plants very orna- 
ntal even when out of flower. 
*0SITION.—The herbaceous Pzeonies rank 
ong the best of hardy border or shrubbery 
nts. There are generally to be found, 
n in gardens of limited size, spots so much 
ded that scarcely any flower will thrive in 
m. In such places Pxonies would grow 


)inse the months of June and July 


oH 


= Their large flowers rival the finest Tea Roses in delicacy of tints. 
i be grown in all gardens—a light, rich soil sutts them best 


Imperial Peony Princess Duleep Singh 


ing forward over plants that have gone out 
of bloom. In the example shown some early 
summer flowers had a white Everlasting Pea, 
which blooms in July, trained over them. At 
the back of this again is the Clematis, 
trained over the Pea and in flower in the end 
of August. Go-']., 


Hardy Herbaceous Peonies- 


They should 


luxuriantly ; the colour of their blooms would, 
in many cases, be even more intense, and 
they would last much longer than flowers 
fully exposed to the sun. ‘They may there- 
fore be made useful as well as ornamental 
even in small pleasure grounds, although the 
proper place for them is undoubtedly the 
fronts of large shrubberies, plantations, or 
by the sides of carriage drives. Where dis- 
tant effect is required no plants so admirably 
answer the end, as their size and brilliancy 
render them. strikingly visible, even at long 
distances off. Planted on either side of a 
Grass walk, the effect which they produce is 
admirable, especially in’the morning and at 
or near sunset, and when planted in masses, 
as, for instance, in beds in pleasure grounds, 
they are invaluable for lighting up sombre 
nooks. 

SOIL AND PLANTING.—Herbaceous Pzeonies 
succeed in any soil and in any position, but a 
good moist loam, particularly when enriched 
by the addition of cow manure, is the ‘soil 
best suited to them. ‘They can be planted at 
any time of the year, but from October to 
April is the best. Take care to have the 
ground well prepared for their reception by 
manuring, and trenching it to the depth of 
about 3 feet, and on no account should they 
be planted nearer than 4 feet apart in each 
direction. They must not be expected to 
flower well before the second or third year 
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after planting. Open-air culture renders the 
plants robust, and they do not require to be 
shaded from the sun until they flower, when 
some slight shade prolongs and preserves their 
delicate tints, and also enables the flowers to 
become more thoroughly developed than they 
otherwise would be; watering the plants 
judiciously now and then, as soon as the buds 
are well formed, with liquid-manure also 
greatly benefits them. It is likewise, of 
course, necessary when the tufts have be- 
come very strong, and have impoverished the 
soil, to separate and transplant them on fresh 
ground. 

It is well to plant in some position where 
they may not be disturbed from year to year. 
Being of a vigorous and enduring nature they 
will succeed where many other flowering 
plants fail, growing vigorously and flowering 
freely even in the poorest soils. They are 
capital subjects for the foreground of a shrub- 
bery. They will be grateful for a coat of 
rotten manure applied in winter. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, for the beautiful picture of 
Imperial Pony Princess Duleep Singh, 
which accompanies these notes. The variety is 
extremely lovely, with very large pink flowers 
and a mass of golden anthers. ‘The raisers 
write; ‘‘ We would not- have parted with the 
original plant for £100.’’ It is now, we ob- 
serve, listed at 21s. each, and it has gained 
an Award of Merit at York. 


Stachys lanata 


This is not frequently met with. Its unique 
appearance is due to the thick, woolly foliage 
and stems, which are of a silvery-white hue 
and provide. a welcome change during the 
summer from the glaring colours of other 
plants. It will thrive with very little soil, 
and even that may be only of the poorest 
character. For this reason it is admirably 
adapted for planting on arid parts of the rock 
garden, where plant life is difficult to estab- 
lish. H. STEVENS. 


FEBRUARY 


1. Dombeya, a valuable winter flower in the Mexican House. The 
flowers are pearl white and fragrant, and the soft velvety leaves are 
heart shaped. 


2. Jasminum -primulinum from China, with bright yellow semi- 
double flowers. Hardy only in the mildest counties, now flowering 
in the Temperate House. 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS AT KEW 


3. Daphne odora rubra (syn. D. indica rubra), a deliciously fragra ‘ 
evergreen shrub. It is slow growing, and requires greenhouse treatmer| 
Epacris, pot grown in the Temperate House. Free-flowerit) 


4 and 5. 
Australian shrubs of Heath-like habit. = 


6. Abutilon, a greenhouse climber of the Mallow family, wi 


pendulous bell-shaped: flowers on slender stems. . Trained to TO 
rafters and pillars in No. 4 House at Kew. : e 4 
——_ 


a 


February flowers at Kew 
o Kew this month will have — 
pp ity. of seeing a great many 
ints in flower, more especially under 
‘hat indispensable Chinese shrub 
1elis mollis is still the chief object of 
out of doors, but the greenhouses, in- 
Alpine House, Temperate House, 
ire more or less full of interesting 
r, and are likely to remain so 
me eeks to come. oe te ae 

Avene House 

though later than usual, the alpine house 

yn gay, with bulbous and alpine plants, 

‘which have been grown in pans. 

is the bright golden-yellow Adonis 

and the large Helleborus niger 

been in flower for weeks. 

anthus Elwesii, one of the sturdiest of 

owdrops, is making a good show in the 
ouse and a still braver show in the 

remone Hepatica and its variety 

closely resemble one another as seen 

n the Alpine House. 

rages there are a great many, two 

most interesting in pans being S. 

resia, quite crimson in bud, and 


Pe 


ar 


inii, native of Palestine, of more 
mbridge blue, is flowering well. 

dy Cyclamens, which appear to be 
nS exceptionally well this year, include 
white C. Coum album, the deep red 
1, and the deeper red C.-ibericum. 
aphylla, with green leaves edged 
is a noteworthy pot plant for its 
. It is a North American sub- 
rown in pans of peat. 


TE House AnD No. 4 
wers of the Temperate House include 
‘in great variety, the lovely A. 
and others hanging 
rom the rafters. We note the semi- 
arina campanulata, native of the 
islands, with drooping flowers of” 
netted with red veins, and many 
nts including Dombeyas, Daphnes, 
is, illustrated on the page opposite. 
‘future Rhododendrons are to have 
‘to themselves, though we were not 
bly.impressed with the house in con- 
neither is it in keeping with the 
ecture of the Temperate House to 
h it is attached: 
deep pink Epacris hyacinthiflora and 
at yellow Jasminum primulinum and 
odora are very attractive. 
ow house of Kew, popularly known 
, is bright with many winter flowers. 
interested to see a large and well- 
atch of the pale lilac Strobilanthes 
lus. Other plants in No. 4 worthy of 
mention are Abutilons, bearing a 
_ of flowers on slender stems with 
ined petals and golden anthers, trained 
afters and pillars, the Heath-like 
illustrated on the page opposite, the 
inum-like flowers of Reinwardtia 
d forced Forsythias with masses 
I-shaped flowers. 3 
frican Hemp (Sparmania africana) is 
fering. It is a favourite and easily- 
bject for greenhouse and conserva- 
ith white petals and golden stamens 
curiously enough, are sensitive to 
ie leaves are like those of the com- 
me, to which family it belongs. 
: 5 He: 


Potting Palms 

his-season of the year I like to go 
h the Palms and give them a thorough 
g and repot any that require it. It is 
state, for those of little experience, 


‘ 


aschi, likewise in bud and full of — 


in huge 
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that Palms will thrive for a long time in 


comparatively small pots if the soil is in good 
condition. It is important that the compost 
used for potting should be moderately dry, 
the plants potted firmly, and the stems kept 
well above the surface of the soil. The com- 
post should consist of good fibrous yellow 
loam, and if this is really good a sprinkling 
of sharp sand is all that is required for pot- 
ting the small plants. For the larger plants 
I give a liberal addition of well-rotted stable 
manure, and when the loam is close and 
heavy some peat is also used. Poa 


Begonias for a cold greenhouse 


EGONIAS have always been my 
3) favourite flowers, and after many ex- 
periments I have found the following 
method to suit them. Living, as I do, high 
upon the North-East Coast, we have very 
cold, bitter winds, consequently cannot start 
the tubers in the greenhouse. I get over this 


The lovely white Tuberous Begonia 
Lady Blanche in a hanging basket 


The result of one tuber in the second year 
from the taking of the cutting 


difficulty by utilising a spare bedroom win- 
dow with a table in front. I start my tubers 
the last week in February or first week in 
March (according to the weather) in shallow 
boxes filled with leaf-mould and sand. The 
tubers are lightly pressed in the compost, and 
care is taken in watering that none is 
allowed to settle in the centre of the tuber, 
or disaster will follow. When the tubers 
have sprouted 2 inches or 3 inches I pot each 
one singly in 34-inch or 4-inch pots in a com- 
post of riddled turf, leaf-mould, and sand. 
When they are nicely rooted in this size I 
move to the greenhouse, which is about the 
second or third week in April. They will 
then be ready for a shift into 6-inch and 
8-inch pots. The compost I use for this pot- 
ting is turfy loam, leaf-mould, pulverised 


sheep manure, sand, and a sprinkling of raw 


Peruvian guano. By the end of May they 
are growing strongly and can then be as- 
sisted with very weak doses of liquid-manure 
made from sheep droppings and soot. One 
important point I have learned about 


% 


; vane ee ty 


Begonias is this, in the final potting the top 
soil must be made fairly firm, whilst that 
underneath must be as loose as ~ possible. 
They delight in a ‘‘ spongy ”’ soil, so that the 
roots can ramble at will. During the sum- 
mer I give them one or two doses of liquid- 
manure composed of } oz. nitrate of potash 
and + oz. phosphate of potash to 1 gallon of 
water. This, I find, keeps the foliage a 
beautiful colour and also improves the quality 
of the blooms. I am adding to my small 
stock this year some  hanging-basket 
Begonias, among them being a beautiful 
white variety named Lady Blanche, raised by 
my friend at ‘* Rosecroft Begonia Gardens,”’ 
Point Loma, California. AMATEUR. 


Jasminum primulinum 


HIS plant was introduced from Yunnan 

by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, and it 

first flowered at their Coombe Wood 
Nursery in October, 1901. In January, 1906, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild exhibited a batch 
of plants at the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. They were ex- 
ceptionally well-flowered examples, and were 
stated to have been treated as a cold green- 
house subject. In most instances, however, 
it is treated as a wall plant outside, but so 


far as I can gather with little success. It 
grows freely, but flowers very sparsely. In 


general appearance it somewhat resembles J. 
nudiflorum, but both flowers and leaves are 
larger, and, moreover, it is practically ever- 
green. The yellow flowers are often semi- 
double, and so far I have never seen any seed- 
pods on the plants. Undoubtedly, great 
things regarding the usefulness of J. primu- 
linum as an outside subject were anticipated, 
but, unfortunately, they have not been fully 
realised. If grown in pots as a cool green- 
house plant better results will be obtained, 
and it can be had in flower in January with- 
out heat, unless céld, frosty weather 
prevalent. 

Large specimens in pots 10 inches to 12 
inches in diameter are very effective when in 
bloom, while it can also be grown in 6-inch 
receptacles. They are best when. the main 
shoots are securely tied to upright stakes and 
the smaller growths or branchlets allowed to 
develop in their own way without any restric- 
tion, then the plants. lose any stiffness or 
artificial appearance. 

After flowering, the growths are cut back, 
and any exhausted old shoots removed. If 
reeded, the plants can be repotted, otherwise 
the roots must be fed with liquid-manure 
during their period of activity. When all 
danger of frosts is passed they should be 
afforded a sunny position outside, plunging 
the pots in ashes to keep the roots cool and 
prevent labour in watering. -The growths 
must be well ripened by exposure to air and 
sunshine, especially during the early autumn, 
then a crop of blooms may be expected. It 
will be advisable, however, to place them in 
the cold greenhouse before the advent of 
frosts. J. primulinum is readily increased by 
layers from a specimen planted outside; in 
fact, young plants are often found already 
rooted and only waiting to be severed and 


potted up. Wiebe 


is 


; Peristrophe speciosa 


This is a desirable plant, and, flowering as 
it does throughout the dull winter months, is 
sure to be found useful. The flowers are 
purple, a colour. which jis not always obtain- 
able for ithe greenhouse. During the sum- 
mer the plants should be grown in. frame 
exposed ‘to all weathers until there 1s danger 
of frost, when they may be removed to a 
slightly warmer place, and finally to the 
greenhouse, ‘where they continue to bloom 
all the winter. 
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- Canadian Wildings for English Gardens 


By Lapy ByNG or Vimy, Government House, Ottawa 


several Canadian plants are mentioned, 

among them the -Sisyrinchiums, which 
grow in abundance all over the Dominion, 
both in meadows and _ alongside railway 
banks, starring the ground with _ their 
attractive blooms. Sisyrinchium atlanticum, 
angustifolium, and gramineum are wildings 
of this country, whose varied flora has been 
a source of joy in ‘my five years’ residence in 
a land that has a knack of’ winning one’s 
heart by its beauty and the wealth of its 
flowers. 

Another Canadian plant named in that 
same number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is 
Potentilla fruticosa, which thrives every- 
where ; indeed, as one book on wild flowers 
says, ‘‘ It is a troublesome weed in New York 
State and parts of the West.” Personally, 
it is a form-of ‘‘ weed’ that most of us 


ie GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of January goth 


You also illustrate on page 24 the Rocky 
Mountain Bramble, well worthy of the praise 
bestowed on it, though I should not have 
thought it needed the shelter of a wall in 
cultivation, The various types of Rubus 
throughout Canada are great, charming 
shrubs they make in any woodland glade. In 
Western Canada the berries are beloved of 
the black bear, who fills himself with them 
in late summer, being a glutton for berries of 
all kinds, but to the human palate this fruit 
is rather tasteless. 

I could ramble on endlessly about Canadian 
wildings that I long to see in English gar- 
dens, but which can only succeed if some 
semblance of their native habitat can be re- 
produced, and that is only in favoured gar- 
dens where a damp woodland can accommo- 
date the majority of the Orchid tribe, and 
where blazing sun can. shine on _ the 


Potentilla. fruticosa, a Canadian Wilding that-is welcome for its lovely yellow 
blooms and attractive foliage 


welcome for its lovely yellow blooms and at- 
tractive foliage. 

I fully share in A. T. Johnson’s panegyric 
on the ‘‘ Madrona,’’ or Arbutus Menziesii, of 
the Pacific Coast, when seen in native sur- 
roundings, for it has every artistic merit, 
whether for its red-brown trunk that, having 
shed the bark, shows in ghostly nakedness 
of greyish-green—an_ indescribable colour, 
really—or for the glossy splendour of its 
foliage, set against the sombre background 
of Western Cedars, and the lush growth of 
the Pacific Coast. But as a- horticultural 
specimen it is a perfect devil! ! I speals with 
heat and feeling, for last autumn, when on 
a big tour in which my gardener from 
England shared, we lifted some three dozen 
tiny plants, packed and expressed them with 
infinite care to Essex, where most rare and 
tender things thrive. Not a single one of the 
little wretches survived. Next time I shall 
content myself with seeds, for there certainly 
shall be a ‘‘ next time,’’ because Arbutus 
Menziesii is worth any number of attempts 
to grow it, and any amount of failures on 
the off-chance of a few successes. 


Pentstemons. and other sun lovers. The most 
difficult problem of all, when dealing with 
Canadian plants, is that of the snow, which, 
out here, is the blanket and fertiliser on which 
they thrive. In normal seasons England can 
supply no snow, and therein lies, I believe, 
the failure of many of the Northern plants 
that could otherwise be, indeed, a joy to the 
keen horticulturist. 


The evolution of the Snapdragon 


L ESS than a century ago the Snapdragon 
was_an obscure, hardy perennial, limited 
in variety and colour, and grown by 
comparatively few. Its most» enthusiastic 
admirers could scarcely have conceived that 
a time would come when, known ‘as the 
Antirrhinum, and grown by countless 
thousands, it would be raised as an annual 
from seed and bloomed a few months after- 
wards, rewarding the cultivator with a range 
of plants of varying height bearing a 
prodigality of flowering spikes of delightful 
colours, due to the untiring and painstaking 
work of the hybridiser along the years. 


~as this one does. 


This, in brief, is the story of the p 
of a very beautiful and universally. 
annual. It Would hot be an easy n 
point to one more popular in the gar, 
day for bedding or one which has mad 
rapid strides in public favour than th, 
generally known’ as the Antirrhin 
the time when it was grown by a limit 
and called by the old and. familiar 
Snapdragon is a far cry, and in the j 
vening years much work has been unde 
by hybridisers in the perfecting of the f 
Theirs was a task which entailed the 
of much patience and not a little 
knowledge, and meant, time and ag 
carding plants which produced indi 
blossoms for those which were mo 
and defined until at last their id 
reached. You-may characterise thi 
if you will, as the result of the la 
survival of the fittest. To my min 
be summed up in one word—evolutio 
the outcome of all this work is, that 
present-day collection of seeds of 
rhinums it is possible to obtain a he 
lovely blossoms in the garden for 
months diversified in height and colt 
charming to a degree. 


More than once it has been remarke 
they are most. accommodating plan 
though, strictly speaking, they belong 
order of hardy perennials, and can b 
gated from cuttings, it is really as 
that they are mostly recognised. 
known, they are now divided into 
distinct classes, tall or branching, m 
and dwarf. Seed can be sown for the 
batch in the warmth of a greenhot 
February, in a cold frame towards the 
March, and in the open ground a mont 
later. They are not at all fastidio 
soil at any stage, but in sowing the. 
the compost should be made light. 


In planting them out of doors in- 
position they are to occupy is most i 
ant. This should be a sunny one. So 
sandy nature seems to suit them bes 
often splendid results are achieved. 
poor soils. Cow dung worked in 
planting will help to retain moisture 
keep the roots cool during long spell 
weather. To ensure a continuance of 
it is important that spent flowers shot 
cut off and not allowed to go to. sé 


sé 
more effective way can Antirrhinums 
ployed in a garden than grown in bold 
in beds of one colour, or fringing 
border. To this end it is advisab! 

seeds of each section if one is desi 
obtaining the best display. A n 

firms, recognising their worth, spec 
Antirrhinums, and seed purchased fro; 
sources may be depended upon, a 
ably, varieties come true toname. O; 
therefore, for quite a modest sum: 
shillings at’ the mostsecure a coll 
seeds of the several sections, which will f 
vide plants to fill any colour schem 


A superintendent of a public park 
Midlands has paid special attention 
annuals, using them for large beds, 
previously, plants of a sub-tropical and 
expensive character were employed, th 
being considerably enhanced by velvet 
lawns. Whilst in other years only ar 
interest was ‘shown by visitors, the 
planting of this old-fashioned subjec 
modern dress has called forth nothi 
praise. So, too, in private gardens 
Antirrhinums are grown the resu 
equally satisfactory; indeed, I know | 
annual so eminently suited for bedding 
gives greater ‘colour joy’ for so 
time, or is calculated to transform a 
into a veritable place of delight thro 
the summer, and often far on into a 
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Snowdrop and Snowflake 


"VHE extreme variation in the time of 
flowering of the earliest hardy flowers 
lends some interest to the sequence of 
jir first appearance. This year, as. fre- 
jently happens, the palm must be given_to 
Jucojum vernum, the Spring Snowflake, 
sich usually begins to show above ground 
i the New Year, although it does not as- 
jne its full stature until some weeks later. 
‘inted in some quantity, it likes its sunny 
sith border under Beech and Birch trees, 
yere it benefits to the full by the winter 
/1 and rejoices in the general shade of the 
/nmer leafage. 

‘n order to benefit to the utmost by our 
‘use winter sunshine I find it an advantage, 
) a day of melting snow, to carefully note 
spots where the ‘brown earth first appears, 
11 mark them down for the firstlings of the 

Ar. 

The native Snowdrop frankly does not like 
} or my garden, although I offer it every 
‘lueement. The conditions under which 
s mearest approach to success has been at- 
ned have been where growing in short turf 
-a cool, moist, but well-drained-loam with 
sne shade, the bulbs being planted almost 
aching one another in little groups, as the 
sowdrop loves company. Some degree of 
itience is also necessary till they become 
nfortably established. 


Some of the Eastern species succeed quite 
yll, as they appear to like drier and warmer 
nditions, and | have Galanthus byzantinus 
‘d G. Elwesii under a tall conifer in very 
i light soil, conducive to a thorough rest. 
‘ir English Wwilding i is, on the contrary, a 
stic beauty that loves to hang out its 
dent bells of ivory and green in meadow 
d woodland glade, and pining for its 
‘tural environment appears ill at ease under 
fs trim conditions of the ordered garden. 
ad then, further to humble my pride, I 
make an annual pilgrimage to a_ small 
»oded dell adjoining the Serpentine in Hyde 
irk, where within sound of the full tide of 
(> London traffic the lightly-clustered tufts 
ystling in the short turf seem to mock at 
‘y efforts and point the way to success. 
E. R. AsHtTon. 
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Hardy annuals in the. greenhouse 


HAVE often thought that instead of the 
scraggy Geraniums ‘and things of that sort 
one sees in a greenhouse in early spring 

and winter, the stages full of hardy annuals 
would be much prettier. How would the 
following do if sown in the summer and 
potted on for winter and spring flowering in 
a'house that can be got up to 70 degs.? 
Godetia, Clarkia, Canterbury Bells, Schizan- 
thus, Bartonia, Zinnia, Phlox Drummondi, 
Petunias, Mimulus, Nemesia, Nemophila, 
Salpiglossis, Diascea, Balsam, Antirrhinum, 
Portulaca, Larkspurs, Annual Chrysanthe- 
mums. Perhaps you could suggest a few 
more ? AMATEUR. 

[ Many of the best hardy annuals will bloom 
freely under glass in winter and early spring, 
and the flowers come bright and clean. A 
cool, light house is the most suitable place 
fer them. Too much heat will draw the 
plants up weakly. The house should only 
have an ordinary cool greenhouse tempera- 


ture, say 4o degs. to 45 degs., at night, and 
be very free ly ventilated during the day. For 


winter flowering sow the seeds in June, and 

bloom in spring sow in August. or Sep- 
tember. We have added somewhat. to your 
list, and have included a few biennials.: In 
making out the list we have made a kind of 
running commentary upon each> Rhodanthe 
Manglesi is a very pretty pink-flowered Ever- 
lasting. Seed*should be sown in September, 
and the plants grown cool. Mignonette is 
indispensable. Sow in July, either in small 
pots, and afterwards shift into 5-inch pots, or 
direct into 5-inch pots. Pot firmly in good 
soil, and grow cool. Nemesia strumosa may 
be sown in June for winter flowering. Nemo- 
philas in variety may be sown in June for 
winter, and in Se ptember for spring. 
Godetias are very useful showy annuals. 
Sow in boxes, and prick off early for flower- 
ing in pots. Bartonia aurea is rather a pretty 
yellow-flowered annual. It is somewhat 
straggling in growth, but it is of a colour we 
wi ant. Coreopsis in variety should be sown 
in August for spring blooming. By judicious 
pinching when young the plants may be kept 
dwarf. They flower very freely, and the 
blooms are useful for cutting. Love-in-a- 
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Mist (Nigella) is a very pretty annual, and 
makes a nice pot plant. Marguerite Carna- 
tions are easily raised from seeds, and soon 
begin to flower. Sow in spring. Clarkias 
may be grown in pots for the cool green- 
hliouse. Sow in August for spring blooming. 
Mimulus, including the spotted varieties, and 
Musk are charming in a cool greenhouse, and 
are nice for filling window-boxes on the north 
side of the house. Cornflowers sown in Sep- 
tember, and grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
are very useful for cutting in early spring. 
Sweet Peas are also charming. They must 
be grown well and not* crowded. Sow in 
September, and grow cool. Annual Chrys- 
anthemums are very useful. Sow in June, 
and again in September. Do not crowd, and 
ventilate freely. Sow the improved ~dwarf 
varieties of Antirrhinums in April for winter 
flowering, and in August for flowering in 
spring. 

Among the biennials we must have Canter- 
bury Bells and other Bell-flowers. These 
should be sown early in spring, outside, 
pricked off, and grown outside during sum- 
mer, potted up in autumn, and kept in cold 
frame till the days begin to lengthen in 
January, then taken to cool greenhouse. 
Some of the most beautiful plants for the cool 
greenhouse are the Forget-me-nots. Sow’ 
early, and prick off to get strong, and then 
place in s5-inch or 6-inch pots to flower. These 
are beautiful for cutting. We have some- 
times grown in pots some of the ornamental 


Grasses, such as Agrostis nebulosa, Erag- 
rostis elegans, Agrostis pulchella. © Isolepis 


gracilis is a charming: little Grass for small 
pots. Sow in spring. The Hybrid Colum- 
bines (Aquilegias) are fine pot plants, but will 


not flower the first year. The Sc hizanthuses 
-are a charming family. When. well grown 
they make large specimens. Sow in spring, 
and again in August, and grow on under 
glass, cool. 


A good selection of. annuals and biennials 
will be lovely in the conservatory in early 
spring, but they must be well grown, not 
crowded, nor yet rushed up in heat. Some 
of the new Wallflowers, including the double 
flowering varieties, are lovely for cutting, and 
the flowers grown under glass are fresh and 
sweet. | 


Snowdrops in Mr. Ashton’s garden at Broadlands, Tunbridge Wells, in which Galanthus byzantinus appears to 
do best in very light soil under conifers 
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A transferable cage, 15 yards by 15 yards 


Walkers System of Frait Cultaee 


The illustrations show how. different kinds of fruit trees and garden te 
can be adequately protected j = 


this system culled from his booklet, and 

as it is causing increased interest as it 
becomes known we propose giving a few 
fresh details from the booklet he has’ brought 
out for the coming season. 

He discovered last season on a few of his 
Lord Grosvenor, Peasgood Nonsuch, and 
Newten Wonder Apples a new disease which 
has been diagnosed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture as Phytyphthora cactorum. It is be- 
lieved to be the first case in Wales, and has 
been reported from two places in England 
and once in Dublin. It is new to America, 
where it attacks Strawberries, Apples, Pears, 
and Rhubarb. - A pale brown patch appears 
on the Apple which spreads and extends into 
the fruit. Rainfall and temperature are asso- 
ciated with it. Many kindred diseases, such 
as blossom wilt, silver leaf, mildew, and die- 
back, are more prevalent in a wet season, as 
the spores of these fungi germinate more 
readily. in moist weather. He therefore 
advises care when selecting the site for plant- 


UST a year ago we gave an outline of 


ing and the interspacing of the branches. 
Not only must air be admitted into the tree 
but above all sun. We are asked to go 


into the fruit garden in September and to sur- 
vey all the trees. We shall be in- 
terested to discover that the trees which 
have their branches well-interspaced 
bear more fruit than those with 
branches close together. The cause of 
the heavier crops is the ripening of the 
wood and-buds by the sun. If a 
healthy tree protected from frost and 
cold winds whose blossom is fertilised 
does not bear fruit we can generally 
decide that the wood and buds were 
not sufficiently ripened in the previous 
year. If a tree shows no blossom it is 
either due to too much growth or oyer- 
cropping the previous year. 

He brought out at the Chelsea Show 
last year a new transferable fruit 
cage, which could also be utilised. as a 
portable poultry run. The following 
are the advantages claimed for it over 
any other form :—Two different crops 
are saved in one season by ore cage by 
erecting it firstly over the Strawberry 
bed, and as soon as the fruit is over 
transferring it’ to cover the Rasp- 
berries and Gooseberries or the culi- 
nary Peas just at the time the tit 
brings her brood to rip up every pod in 
a row. The tit feeds her offspring on ~ 
insects until they leave the nest, and 
therefore they never attack the earlier 
crops when the Strawberries are ripe 
and are being protected.. It is far 
cheaper than one of wire netting with 
door, yet just as durable; so simple to 
erect; can be entered at any point ; 
every thine can be picked in comfort; it 
is not unsightly all the year. round like 
wire netting, as after the fruit is over 
the whole apparatus is stored and 


therefore cannot be wrecked by a snowstorm ; 
it can be reduced or increased in size; not 


being a fixture can be packed up when 
moving house; it can be transferred to new 


ground by one man in three hours and will 
last a lifetime. Itis, in fact, a long-felt want. 

He seems to have eradicated the sawfly 
caterpillar for some years by top-dressing the 
Gooseberries with horse manure, and main- 
tains that the ammonia destroys the fly as 
it emerges from the cocoon in the soil. The 
same remedy applies to the winter and March 
moths and Pear midge, which all hibernate 
in the soil under the tree. = 

So far he has found no difference in the 
fruiting of the summer-pruned —trees -and 
those that were left until the winter, but is 
continuing the experiment. 

The bullfinch this year commenced in 
January to demolish all the Pear buds. How 
few realise that at the present moment all 
their chances of a good ¢rop for this year are 
disappearing, 
blamed, As the bush trees chiefly suffer the 
only remedy is the bush tree protector. ‘The 
little culprit is also very fond of the buds of 
the Wistaria and Prunus Pissardi, and is 


Protection from the bulltinch, frost, and 


cold winds. Note wind screen 


This appliance protected the Pear and then Apple 
blossom. Later on it saved a-Cherry tree, earl) dessert 
Apples, Plums, and, lastly, Pears. 


crops saved by one protector in one season 


Trees, such as Cherries, 10 feet high,*can be completely 
closed in by four standards and cross-bars on the same 


principle as the fruit cage 


and “probably the trees will be 


Five different fruit 


ef 


often the undetected cause of the pau 
blossom on these trees. _ 
The winter so far does not seem t 
reduced-our small birds, but if we have a 
February or March their numbers will b 
duced. The fat with which Nature cl 
them in the autumn is in the late winte 
or less absorbed into the system, and the 
then not so well equipped. rs 
A last word of caution. The present 
precedentedly mild weather has caused 
~ sap to rise so early that unless ampl 
~ fection is provided the fruit crop. will su 
severely in spite of the fact that it shou 
a good fruit year. 
It is difficult to find a Baeis point esse 

to fruit culture whichis not dealt with in 
booklet, which can be obtained from Wall 
Iruit Tree Protectors, Ltd., Brecon. 


Red and White Currants 


ED and White Currants are grown ij 
variety of forms, such as bushes op 
the centre and as standards with s 
2 feet to 3 feet high or more with good h 
of shoots. For such modes of culti 
provision must be made when the wo 
put in to root, keeping the stems the de 
-height, the bottom buds picked out o 
straightest and strongest of the young s) 
three left at top to male young growths, 
all other buds picked out to prevent su 
growth, The cuttings being ready fo 
sertion select a cool place with soil free 
excessive wet. The first year after they 
planted roots and shoots are formed, and 
plants ready for shifting at the end ze) 
season. I prefer to give. them two sea 
growth. When preparing the ground — 
plantations the land should be well. trenel 
and manured. é 
Currants may be planted from Ve fee 
6 feet apart; the former distance is for d 
gravelly soils, where growth is weak ce 
pared with that on land that is st 
tenacious, and in good heart. Place 
bushes equi-distant in rows and give a g 
mulching before all the soil is replaced 
that the mulch may retain’ its v 
longer than when - exposed. If 
plants are standards place a stal 
each at the time of planting. In so 
establishments Red and White GC 
ranis are grown for late supplies 
are planted on north walls and 
buildings where it is easy to net t 
Good supplies may be~ shad very | 
autumn, when they are of consider 
value. - ‘Insert a good well-rooted 
ting and take a shoot right and left 
plant ~ with four, five, or six sho 
taken upright at 1 foot apart will 
cover a good wall ‘space. ~ Ano! 
simple method of obtaining the s 
results is to put in cuttings against 
wall in the usual =way,- taking. 
shoots from each trained upright 
apart, _ : 
Bushes that have ie years been 
jected to close pruning, that is, 
ring in to one or two eyes every sea 
and so accumulate a lot of ‘old 
wood which produces small 
should be rejuvenated by cutting t 
down half-way, lifting entirely, and 
planting in fresh soil in new positi 
New wood will soon ‘Spring up an 
old bushes will be in good con 
. again. This is only advisable w 
_ supplies of fruit cannot be disp 
with till young bushes have gro 
to furnish the supplies. . > 
A few. years ago I transpla 
large number of worn-out bushes 
_-have had good value for the lab 
but now that a good plantation” 
young plants has come into b 
the old bushes will be grubbed u 
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Pruning is generally practised upon the 
sur system, that is, cutting close to a bud 
t two. . In addition to this I prefer to cut 
ut some of the older shoots, annually sup- 
lanting with a few strong growths of the 
urrent year. If managed in this way the 
ushes will give good crops of fruit of the best 
uality. Bot: 
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Forming hotbeds 


THE old-time method of providing fresh- 
fallen leaves with a less percentage of 
strawy litter from the stable still remains 

ie only possible way with the majority of 
mateur gardeners wherewith to ensure an 
uly dish of Carrots, Potatoes, Radishes, 
ettuce, or Mustard and Cress. Not only this, 
jis a system largely practised to-day in the 
igger gardening establishments, since the 
aves can be collected on the estate, and when 
joroughly mixed with stable litter at the 
eginning form excellent manure for the gar- 
en later on after the season’s crops have 
nished and the bed turned baclx a time ,or 
yo. Oak and Spanish Chestnut leaves are 
referable, but those of Beech, Plane, Lime, 
nd Elm frequently predominate in some 
ycalities and have to be gathered. These 
hould be mixed with about one-fourth of the 
fter and thrown into a large conical heap 
9 a fortnight, again turning oyer and 
ving another week, when all will be ready 
) make up the bed. The position chosen 
hould command every gleam of sunshine 
uring the winter, and should face due south 
possible. If sheltered at the back with 
igh buildings or evergreen trees so much 
» the good. Another little advantage is if 
1e bed can be located on a gentle slope to 
ye south any drainage likely to occur will 
ass away and not tend to keep the base wet 
nd cold as if such were left to congregate. 

As the work proceeds see that the whole is 

horoughly trodden, placing plenty of the 
trawy material along the sides of the bed as 
‘aves alone are sure to tumble away, while 
1e bed itself must be some 18 inches wider 
ll round than the frames to be placed thereon 
nd several feet longer if several frames have 
) be accommodated, so that new linings 
3 be introduced in very cold weather. The 
ed at the back may be from 4 feet to 5 feet 
igh and a foot less at the front, Previous 
) placing the frames in position get some 
lm boards 6 inches wide and } inch thick 
9y the same to rest on, so that as the bed 
ibsides all will go down evenly together. 
t depends upon the depth of frame as to 
lling in, but a foot of soil is necessary for 
lost things, and nearly that amount of space 
etween the surface and the lights for the 
evelopment of the plants to be grown 
werein. The -soil, which should be of a 
ght nature, may be put in as soon as the 
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By this method two or-more wall protectors can be used in conjunction 
with one another 


frames are in place. Here it keeps dry with 
the sashes on, also gets warmed for the re- 
ception of the ‘seeds, which may be sown 
from early .December Onwards, making it 
just moderately firm for Carrots or Turnips. 
The former enjoy soil of a sandy nature, and 
should be sown in quite shallow drills very 
thinly about 4 inches apart. A few seeds of 
an early-maturing Radish may go in between 
the rows. These will mature ere they injure 
the young Carrots. Asparagus and Seakale 
can also be brought to perfection in such 
frames, endeavouring to maintain a bottom 
temperature between 60 degs. and 70 degs., 
keeping Asparagus dark to ensure a blanched 
head, while a little fresh air towards mid-day 
whenever mild enough to give the heads of 
Asparagus that green tint so beneficial to 
that vegetable must not be overlooked. Allow 
the crowns to show a little above the soil and 
some 3 inches or 4 inches apart. ~The former 
may have the roots overlapping one another 
and should be covered with 4 inches of fine 
soil. The frames should be securely matted 
up every night. A test stick should-be kept 
in each frame. Excessive heat at the bottom 
quickly burns these two crops. On the other 


hand, if the« roots are not responding and 
the weather cold and frosty renew the lining 
all round the frame.. When watering is con- 
sidered necessary as the days lengthen in the 
New Year let it be through a fine rose can 
and at a temperature of 75 degs., doing this 
in the early morning. Potatoes nicely 
sprouted will yield a nice few dishes towards 
early spring if planted about 9 inches apart 
each way, adding 3 inches of dry soil as soon 
as the shoots are 6 inches high, ventilating 
freely in-mild weather. Towards the middle 
of January will be a suitable date to get these 
into the frame. Later, Turnips may be given 
a trial, but they require abundance of fresh 
air, and Marrows respond likewise, but from 
early in the year Mint, Mustard-and Cress, 
Lettuce, and even a crop of Spinach may be 
taken from these ever-useful frames, while 
from April, with a little renovating and re- 
newed linings, Cucumbers and Melons give 
a good account of themselves if properly 
managed, although much depends upon the 
weather as regards the success of the latter. 
With the leaves come in heaps of slugs gener- 
ally, so an eye must be kept on Carrots, 
Lettuce, and one or two others, or they 
quickly lessen the crop. The glass must be 
kept clean so as not to obstruct light or sun, 
so beneficial to most of the crops dealt with. 
Varieties have not been given, but select early 
dwarf-growing Potatoes, such as Sharpe’s 
Victor, Shorthorn Carrot, Cabbage Lettuce, 
and Little Marvel or Early Milan Turnips. 
J. Mayne. 


Onions for autumn storing 


Few vegetables are more in daily demand 
than the one under notice, and it behoves 
those that are responsible for the supply to 
see that every encouragement is given to the 
plant from the date of sowing up to the time 
the bulbs are ready for harvesting. Most 
cultivators know’ that the ground to supply 
their requirements must be in good heart, 
open to the ful sun, and made very firm, the 
seed sown very thinly and lightly covered. 
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The rows should not be less than 1 foot apart 
so that the flat hoe can, be freély used to keep 
down weeds and loosen the surface. soil so 
‘that the rain can enter freely as well as pre- 
vent the same from caking over during hot, 
dry weather. The frequent stirring of the 
surface soil also promotes the growth of the 
plant, which should commence as soon as 


the rows can be seen, and be continued right’ 


up to the time the tops begin to’ fall-over, 
remembering that unless the bulbs are 
thoroughly ripened towards the middle ‘of 
September at the latest their keeping quali- 
ties will be of the poorest.. One cannot well 
give them too much attention while in active 
growth and getting them:thoroughly dry be- 
fore storing. About the middle of February, 
with the soil in a suitable condition for seed- 
sowing, the earliest opportunity should be 
taken to get the crop in. Sow in quite 
shallow drills, cover with the back of a 
wooden rake, and eventually tread in with 
the feet and rake the plot evenly over. When 
large enough to thin allow from 4 inches to 
6 inches between the plants. This distance 
applies to those transplanted from boxes. 
% JM: 
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supply of winter greens, such as Savoys, 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale, etc. The general 
opinion in many districts is that one may use 
ground much more profitably on the lines in- 
dicated than devote it to one crop which 
monopolises it for most of the year. W. F. 


Late Celery 


When keeping qualities are combined with 
good flavour and hardiness a word of recom- 
mendation is, surely, permissible. I yet pin 
my faith to Leicester Red, Standard Bearer, 
and Major Clarke’s Red for furnishing the 
latest. supplies. Some varieties of recent 
introduction are very fine, yet they, or, at 
least, some of them, appear to lack the robust- 
ness of the trio above named. Naturally, for 
late crops sowing is deferred until spring is 
well advanced and the seedlings are treated 
quite coolly throughout. Too many Celery 
growers err in earthing-up late varieties too 
early. I have found it best to allow the 
plants to be at their full stature before earth- 
ing, and this is done at one operation instead, 
as is the case with many, of being done a 
little at a time as. growth proceeds. Early 


An Alpine table garden 


Potato growing: Is there a decline? 


Statistics published during the last few 
months reveal the fact that the acreage de- 
voted to Potato growing during 1925 was less 
than in several years previously. It was an 
open secret that in many quarters last spring 
dealers in seed Potatoes found themselves 
with stocks left on their hands, particularly 
of late varieties. There are several reasons 
which may, T think, be advanced for this de- 
cline. One is that the house shortage 
throughout the country has led local authori- 
ties to take away from allotment holders 
ground which they acquired in the war years. 
In quite a number of instances it has not been 
possible to find other convenient land. for 
those who have been dispossessed, and conse- 
quently gardeners are fewer in number than 
they were a few years ago.’ Another cause 
why smaller quantities of late Potatoes are 
grown is that one may now purchase in the 
autumn on terms equal to pre-war prices, and 
this being so very many gardeners, particu- 
larly those who have to cultivate ground un- 
aided, are not purchasing seed of late 
varieties to the same extent as formerly. Ex- 
cept for planting sufficient early and second 
early sorts, there is a disposition to leave 
alone the growing of late Potatoes and use 
the ground for summer vegetables, Peas and 
Beans, for example, and ensure a plentiful 


blanching in the case of Celery intended for 
late spring consumption means that it is made 
tender and unfit to withstand the effects of 
rain and frosts as otherwise it would. 
Hardily-grown and earthed-up late, the plants 
never require to be protected by straw or 
litter. A ScorrisH GARDENER. - 


- ALPINES 


Alpine table gardens 


AM anxious to make an indoor miniature 

rock garden, not Japanese. Could you 

give me any helping hints in your paper? 
The whole thing would only be on a table 
30 inches by 20 inches. It would stand in a 
S.E. window and I should only have the 
tiniest plants, and should be very glad of the 
names of some. Mea 


[We reproduce herewith one of the alpine 
table gardens which Mr. F. G. Wood, of 
Ashtead, Surrey, has exhibited at some of 
the fortnightly shows of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society recently. . 

Each model is built up carefully by hand, 
and no two are therefore alike, but are as 
varied. as’ rockwork is in Nature. — Filling 
with the tiny alpine plants needs a large 
amount of time and skill. Built in varying 
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sizes from a few inches to over a fox 
length and proportionate in width, 
forms in itself a complete garden. In 
“represented the pond with its*mossy ban 
and, where size permits, its little bridge. 
The alpine gardens are made of arti 
stone, and the plants really are growi 
all have roots. ‘‘ They are not stuck in - 
the occasion.’’ As to how long they will la 
that depends upon how well they are 
after. With careful watering and a 
even temperature they should keep quit 
for some months, at any rate. Should 
the plants show: a tendency to grow toc 
they can be snipped back with the scisso 
and any which become sickly can cacy 
replaced: ; a 
Veronicas, Saxifrages, Sedums, tiny Pi 
trees, and Thuyas are amenable to this tre 
ment, and the surface is covered with Mos 
The alpine rock gardens should prove 
useful as well as a fascinating form of ta 
decoration or indoor garden. To reside 
in flats and others who are not fortun; 
enough to possess an outside garde 
should be specially attractive.] 
} 


ante & 
Saxifraga Burseriana rosea 

This differs from the type in habit a 
colour of its flowers. In full sunshine, 
it has some little depth of sandy soil, it 
velops into neat little cushions 2 inches aq 
It has pretty rosy-coloured flowers on sleni 
stems 1 inch high. A succession of flow 


is kept up for several weeks, ; H. STEVENS 
BOOKS — 


Although there is an increasing liter 
on Sweet Peas they are, perhaps, th 
topic of the garden upon which books 
still in- numericab disproportion to the 
versal affection in which these comparatiy 
modern flowers are held; modern, that is, 
the forms generally cultivated since Her 
Eckford, late in the nineteenth century, tra) 
formed a despised flower into the gloric 
annual that we know to-day, and see evoly 
into higher standards of perfection. Ther 
no fever of excitement about Sweet Pea 
as existed some years ‘ago. This: has 
place, however, to a much more serious 
est in their cultivation, and they are 
grown to a greater extent than ever, ant 
the most part grown with understan 
This is largely due to the efforts of 
National Sweet Pea Society, as well as to * 
devotees of the flower among writers and 
trade. Among these latter the na 
Unwin, of Histon, has long been asso: 
with the raising of choice modern varieti 
and now we have before us an important be 
‘from this pioneer’s son, Mr. Chas. W. | 
Unwin, entitled ‘‘ Sweet Peas: Thei oF 
tory, Development, and Culture.’* — 

The author’s love of his subject. has | 
abled him very agreeably to impart his |. 
thusiasm to the reader in-a most intere: 
and practical text book that may well 
to be the best of its kind for some ti 
come. It traces the origin, history, and » 
velopment of Sweet Peas, describes how nv 
varieties are raised, and the difficulties of 
hybridist; and also deals liberally with 
vation out of doors on the cordon or exhi) 
tion system. A list of the better modi 
varieties for exhibition and advice “on : 
hibiting is included. General and cold 
house. cultivation are explained, an 
enemies and diseases of Sweet Peas ar 
dealt with fully. It is made clear tha 
are not unduly subject to these latter, bu 


*“ Sweet Peas:. Their History. Development. and | 
ture,”’ by Chas. W. J. Unwin Published by W. Heffer a 
Sons, Ltd., Cambridge; illustrated, 5s. net. ~ fee 
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+t, most accommodating plants which 
> successfully grown by anyone follow- 
few simple rules. Varieties for indoor 
ition, seed growing and saving, advice 
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yuthern and Midland 


sre seeds were sown some weeks back 
edlings should now be large enough for 
1g off, if necessary. It is not too late 
y in boxes and germinate in a heated 
jouse. When the soil is in a suitable 
jon winter Onions may be planted out 
:ply-dug and well-manured ground. 

me oo ‘ 

ch of an early variety may now be 
jn a warm .greenhouse, and the re- 
t plants will be suitable for exhibition 
ly use. The pans must be kept moist 
vaded until the seeds have germinated, 
ag off when large enough to handle. 


orth soil with decayed manure at the 
ithe 


e receptacle is the best for Celery. 
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Is sprouts 
ain the best results from these it is 
t to sow the seed early. Plant on 

ured ground and allow ample 
een the plants. A box of plants 
in a warm house and pricked out 
tle hotbed and gradually hardened 
n a fit condition for their per- 
arters during May. 

ots 
always appreciated, and where a 
d can be made up there will be 
‘in raising them. Nine inches of 
oil should be placed on top of 
lowing 6 inches from the glass. 
Shorthorn varieties should be 
@ purpose. ¥ 


y houses, where growth has been 
important that a uniform tem- 
maintained. It is not wise to 
ouse too moist other than on hot, 
Ventilation must have special 
allowing no cold draughts to pene- 
use, or irreparable damage will 


where started early should now 
into bloom, and it is important 

ms are artificially pollinated to 
od set. A rabbit’s tail fixed on the 
a Bamboo cane is excellent for the 

and if this is done on sunny days 
so much the better. The house 
ept fairly dry until the fruit is set. 
syringing may be again continued. 


ceeds tO sow 
ums, Petunias, Celosias, Ver- 
ope, Salvia patens, S. splendens, 
ediate Stocks require a green- 
is heated or other warm structure 
successfully, and where this can 
d the seed sown now in pans or 
sandy soil plants that will bloom 
coming season-can be had. 


in heat, afterwards 
plants on in a cooler tempera- 
le glass as possible. Seeds of 
ness Gem can be obtained and 
eresting. Old tubers in store 
ight out and potted, and if placed 
soon throw shoots that, if taken 
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on selection, tabulated lists of new and stan- 
dard kinds, and too much alike varieties, are 
all comprised in this valuable work, which 
concludes with an interesting outlook on 


a REMINDERS FOR THE 


off at a joint when 3 inches in length and 
inserted in small pots of sandy compost, will 
root readily in a_ propagating-case. The 
tubers may also be divided. 
Lawns 

Every chance should be taken to keep these 
swept and rolled during open weather, and if 


the Grass is getting straggly, the machine, 
-which has been re-sharpened, should be run 


over, just cutting the tops off. Daisies and 


other coarse weeds should be grubbed up and 
the holes filled with old potting soil or other 
that has been passed through a sieve. Any 
alteration or re-turfing should be completed 
as soon as possible. 
Box edgings 

Where box edgings are overgrown and be- 
come unsightly now is a good time to take 
up and replant. The soil should be dug and 
enriched with leaf-mould and rotted manure, 
removing the roots of any weeds that may be 
found before replanting. The plants may be 
broken up to any size required, and if the 
roots are over-long these may be shortened. 
Box will not live where there is lime in the 
soil. 


Rock garden 

At this season this part of the garden is 
beginning to look gay with various plants, 
so to get the utmost beauty the plants that 
are blooming and in bud should be protected 
against birds, slugs, and other despoilets. 
Plants raised from cuttings taken during 
autumn may be planted out, and those that 
require top-dressing should receive attention 
now. Any renovations or extensions should 
be taken in hand and completed without 
delay. W. E. WricHT, 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 
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Under glass 

The forcing house is at this season one of 
the best auxiliaries of the gardener, and a 
continual stream of things will be passing 
through it. It is sound policy not to attempt 
too much, and over-crowding ought to be 
guarded against. Nor is it wise to allow too 
great an amount of fire heat. A temperature 
of round about 65 degs. will suit most things 
in a mixed forcing house. Flowering plants 
which have opened their blooms in such 
a temperature will last longer, and be quite 
safe if removed to a house the heat of which 
is normally-1o degs. less. It is advisable in 
greenhouse or conservatory to rearrange the 
occupants at fairly close intervals. A change 
of position appears to be beneficial to all 
plants, especially when they are somewhat 
eramped for space. Continue the syringing 
and damping in early Peach houses and 
vineries, and if the cleansing of other houses 
has not been completed the work can be 
attended to during severe or wet weather, of 
both types of which there has been a super- 
abundance during the past three months. 


Cold frames 

There has been more covering up needed, 
on account of frosts than usual, but when- 
ever it is possible to do so the mats, or what 
not, should be removed, even if it be only for 
an hour or two, in the middle of the day. 
When’ conditions permit, also, ventilation 
ought to be freely given. Those who have 
boxes of autumn-sown Antirrhinums, Lark- 
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future developments of the flower. We can 
recommend it to every enthusiast as the up- 
to-date guide to Sweet Pea lore and culti- 
vation. G; 


WEEK 


spurs, or similar plants in boxes incold frames 
will find that unless careful attention in re- 
spect of ventilation be given there will be 
much damping off. Damp in cold frames is 
always more to be dreaded than frost. 


Stove ‘ 

There is always some potting or repotting 
to be done in the stove at this season, so it is 
well to get a supply of the necessary composts 
under cover in order that they may be fairly 
warm and dry when they are needed. When 
circumstances permit of it a portable potting 
bench should be taken into the house and the 
work carried out there. I have known cases 
of stove plants receiving a severe check 
through being taken into an unheated potting 
shed to be operated upon. 


Chrysanthemums 

When Chrysanthemums last in good order 
until the end of the third week in January no 
one need grudge to dispense with them after 
that time. Cuttings from these late sorts 
may yet be taken. Observation must be kept 
upon the cuttings, now rooted, which were 
put in previously. Such as are obviously 
making growth should be examined, and if 
the state of the roots warrants it they ought 
to be given a move into larger pots. Many 
promising young plants receive a check from 
which they never really recover by being left 
alone until the whole batch can be handled at 
once. Plants of the border varieties intended 
for the production of cuttings should be 
warmed up a little. The soft young growths 
root more readily than older shoots. 


Gladioli 

Another batch of the early-flowering 
Gladioli may be boxed or potted up for cut- 
ting. G. Colvillei albus; G. Ackermanni, and 
G. Blushing Bride are.a good trio, A box or 
two of the summer-flowering varieties may 
also be put to work in quite a cool house for 
early transplanting. The comparatively new 
race of hybrids is, of course, more useful for 
cutting than the older forms, yet the stately 
spikes of the latter are, in their season, in- 
dispensable. 


Irises as pot plants 

While I am no great admirer of Irises as 
pot plants, yet they come in very useful at 
times for vase work in rooms. The ordinary 
Spanish Iris, good examples of which are 
Belle Chinoise and Thunderbolt, bloom early. 
So, too, do the Dutch Irises. Iris Susiana 
makes a good pot plant, four pieces in a pot. 
None of them, however, will endure anything 
at all resembling forcing in the strict mean- 
ing of the word. A very gentle heat at most 
suits them best. 


Vegetable garden 

Seed Potatoes of the early varieties may 
now be overhauled and set on end in boxes, 
fully exposed to the light but safe from frost. 
Most of them are now moving, and it ought 
to be the aim of the grower to keep the shoots 
as dwarf and robust as possible. Leeks can 
now be lifted and laid in thickly in any odd 
corner in order that the ground may be 
manured and dug. Digging, unfortunately, 
is in arrears owing to the continuous snow- 
falls, and every opportunity ought to be taken 
in order that th's important work may. be 
pushed forward. If necessary Celery may be 
lifted and stored in a cool shed. Packed with 
dry sand, the heads remain in excellent con- 
dition over a long period. W. McGurroc, 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Cabbage White Butterfly 


last season, and have been responsible for 

a good deal of damage to all members of 

the Cabbage family. We have been repeatedly 

asked for the best means of control, but un- 

fortunately we know of no royal road to 
success. : ; 

The numbers of Cabbage caterpillars pre- 


(First sesso caterpillars were very common 


sént in our gardens vary considerably from _ 


year to year. In some years there are very 
few, in other years they roll up in their 
thousands. The reason for this variation in 
numbers is difficult to explain, but in all prob- 
ability favourable weather conditions at cer- 
tain periods in the life history of the butter- 
flies play the greatest part. 

I have noticed that the caterpillars are par- 
ticularly susceptible to wet weather, especially 
if they are born in a dry period. The death 
rate among Cabbage caterpillars is very 
great when a spell of wet weather sets in 
when the caterpillars are about half grown. 
The epidemic of caterpillars last season was 
due to the fact that the first batch of cater- 
pillars had not a wet day throughout the 
whole of the period when they were feeding. 

Gardeners do not as a rule worry very much 
over the names and kinds of the various in- 
sects which cause them trouble, but in the 
case of Cabbage butterflies it would seem 
worth while to take a little trouble to 
separate at least two kinds from each other. 
It seems to me that one kind is fairly easy to 
control, while the other kind is very difficult. 
There are really three kinds of Cabbage white 
butterflies, the caterpillars of which are pre- 
sent in most gardens—one large kind and 
two small kinds. The life history of the small 
kinds is so much alike that for all practical 
purposes we may group them as one. For our 
purpose we shall only talk of large whites and 
small whites. 

Both large and small white Cabbage butter- 
flies have two generations a year. The first 
batch of butterflies appears. fairly early in 
spring, eggs are laid, and the caterpillars 
appear during June, these eventually becom- 
ing fully fed and thén changing into the 
chrysalis state. The second batch of butter- 
flies emerges from these chrysalis’ during 
August, and the life history is again repeated, 
excevt that the chxysalis state in this second 
generation lasts throughout the winter. As 
a matter of fact there is considerable over- 
lapping between the two generations, so that 
it works out in practice that there are Cab- 
bage caterpillars eating our Cabbages 
throughout the months of June, July, August, 
September, and part of October. The female 
large Cabbage white butterfly lays her eggs 
in batches of 20 or so, either on the upper or 
lower side of the Cabbage leaf. The eggs 
are bright yellow in colour. When the tiny 
caterpillars hatch out they feed upon either 


the upper or lower surface of the leaf, accord- 


ing to the position: of where the eggs were 
laid. They do not at first eat right through 
the leaf, but always leave the skin opposite 
to that on which their mother laid the eggs. 
Later, when they get older and stronger, they 
eat right through the leaf. 1 have noticed 
that large Cabbage white caterpillars always 
feed in batches, and that they generally start 
at the apex of the Jeaf and work down to the 
base, leaving nothing but the main veins of 
the leaf. When fully fed the caterpillars 
wander off more or less singly to a suitable 
sheltered spot and there pupate. — 

The female small Cabbage white lays her 
eggs singly, never in batches; the eggs are 
pale yellow in colour. When the caterpillars 
hatch out they feed in the same manner as 
the eggs are laid—singly. The caterpillars of 
the small Cabbage butterfly always feed on 
the young leaves towards the centre of. the 


Cabbage. Seldom do they-feed on the outer 
leaves. They are not nearly such heavy 
feeders as the caterpillar of the large white ; 
but this is not an advantage, because the little 
they do eat is always in the heart of the Cab- 
bage, and they spoil more than they eat with 
their droppings. s 

In the matter of control the only practical 
recommendation that can be made is hand- 
picking. ‘This is a slow process, but with the 
large Cabbage white is very effective. The 
batches of caterpillars feed together, and 
always in the outer leaves. Generally, too, 
the damage of the large white can easily be 
seen even from the outside of a batch of Cab- 
bage, because of their habit of feeding from 
the apex of the leaf and leaving the ribs. 
When such signs are noticed search should at 
once be made for the batch of caterpillars re- 
sponsible. The control of the small white 
caterpillar is a much more difficult affair, and 
I am inclined to think that hand-picking is 
only practical with the first generation. At 
that period the various members of the Cab- 
bage family are only small, and it is fairly 
easy to look right into the centre of the plants 
without doing any harm to the growing 
plant. Every caterpillar of the first generation 
that is killed means far fewer caterpillars in 
the second generation. Searchers will notice 
that the small white Cabbage caterpillar is 
not easy to detect on the Cabbage leaf be- 
cause they mimic the colour of the leaf on 
which they are feeding. 

Every effort should be made by gardeners 
to destroy all chrysalids of both large and 
small Cabbage white butterflies during 


winter. A search made on any walls of - 


buildings near the Cabbage patch will gener- 
ally be very productive. jis 


Fibrex pots 


Many of the visitors to the Chélsea and 
other shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society may have been momentarily interested 
by the exhibits of Fibrex pots put by Mr. 
J. -N. Harvey, of Evesham, but the use of 
these aids to successful gardening is not by 
any means widespread yet. After two years’ 
experience of them for the purpose of raising 
Sweet Peas I have come to the conclusion 
that I should be very reluctant to do without 
them. Some of their advantages are—the 
small space they occupy owing to their shape 
(square), the absence of spaces between them 
when placed together in a block, the small 
quantity of compost required, and the splen- 
did start which they give to plants. 

I use No. 2 size for Sweet Peas. I have 
found that No. 1 size is too small. It is very 
important that they should not be in a bone- 
dry condition when the seeds are sown, so I 
have a pail of water at hand, and each pot is 
held in the water for four seconds. Having 
thus soaked, say, two or three dozen, enough 
compost to half-fill the pots is trowelled in, 
the seed sown (one seed in each pot), compost 
placed on the top and lightly pressed down, 
and finally the block of pots is fairly well 
watered from a can with a fine rose. 

The pots are apt to dry out somewhat 
rapidly when under cover, so it is necessary 
to examine them each day and give water if 
and when necessary. The seeds will germi- 
nate quickly if the pots are placed in a cool 
house, and soon after germination the pots 
should be transferred to a cold frame. When 
the plants are 2 inches or 3 inches high 
harden your heart and nip out the top of the 
shoot; the resultant growths, which should 
be restricted to two or three, will be much 
stronger than the original stem. Harden off 
the plants in the usual way and plant out the 
pots, just as they are, at an appropriate time. 
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There should be about 3 inch to r ine] 
over the top of the pot. The 
material of which the pot is com 
gradually become disintegrated 
season. Seas he: Fae 
Of course, the use of these pots 
cost of the gardening operation, © 
additional outlay can be afforded, ev 
Pea enthusiast will-be well advise 
advantage of this modern developm 
The makers not only supply — 
for seed-sowing, but also send out 
of seedlings in the pots, and am 
cannot for any reason rely on seed 
all or some of their stocks will be a 
their Antirrhinums, Primulas, C! 
mums, Begonias, etc., in this he 
The makers have now extende 
system to such larger subjects as 
fruit-trees, the effect being obtained 
ing the Fibrex material round 
the trees. As the root-system 
a material which will not come off 
gives complete protection it is p 
plant at any time of the year Roses 
trees thus treated. Winn Hetn: 


Mice and plant destruc’ 
During the winter and early s 
that does a vast amount of dama; 
ally in frosty or snowy periods, 
There are two kinds in the ga 
than the common house mouse, t 
the brown-backed field mouse, 
bead-like eyes, and the vole, a 
mouse with a round head. In frosi 
their chief hunting ground is th 
bulb beds, or any shrubby su: 
They even venture into cold fra 
the houses if hard pressed for food, 
a vast amount of destruction ifn 
Wherever there is any growth 
miscreants nip it off, and one can 
their haunts by the amount of 
foliage carried to the holes. Duri 
cent snow and frost I had occasio 
the frames matted, and on’ insp 
bright day I discovered some 
Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, and $ 
been bitten off and carried to a 
corner of the frame. At other peri 
lost a whole batch of Trollius ju: 
were unfolding their leaves, a whole\ 
of St. Brigid Anemones as_ they 
ginning to open their blooms, ai 
occasion I lost in one night prac 
whole of four beds of Carnations 
been newly planted. At first 1 we 
to think, being early spring, tha 
was the work of a young rabbit, 
waiting some two hours with a 
served in the dusk that it was | 
than field mice and voles that 
depredators. I found next morni 
cally the whole of the Carnatic 
border of Rock Roses: ~~. 
Where these rodents are suspected 
should be commenced at once. _Po 
about their haunts will account — 
but where pets or children are run 
this is often strongly objected to. 
I have tried various kinds of m 
and pin my faith on the Little Ni 
ally the Veto. I have baited the 
bread, cheese, Potato, Carrot, Pe: 
oatmeal, and Maize. Peas and Mae 
latter for preference, are the on 
will entice with any~ measure 
These I have used with gratifyin 
Place the traps under pieces of 
or under the edge of stones on t 
and reset occasionally, especial 
weather is wet. A good plan is t 
traps at intervals for a day or twe 
renew the attack. = SSN 
In wooded localities owls, he 
weasels do much in checking mice, 


couraged rather than persecuted as is 

the case. Spraying the growths of 
quassia and other bitter specifics 
to ward them off for a time, but 
d best method of extermination 


P= Answers t 
s—Queries and answers are inserted in 
ING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre-~ 
nts follow these rules: All communications 
learly written on one side of the paper 
dressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
usiness should be sent to the Pub-~ 
e name and address of the sender are 
addition to any. designation ne may 
e used in the paper. When more than 
is sent each should be on a separate 
the name and address being added 
ARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
me days in advance of date, queries 


s be replied to in the issue immedi- 
g their receipt. We do not reply to 
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is by trapping, and this is most successful 

during lean periods, when they will invaria- 

bly nip at the proffered bait and end their 

career of destruction. R. ASTLEY. 
Dunntkier. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be nugnbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sént. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and. otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


GREENHOUSE 

ply to W. R. J.) 

h the species of this genus number 
ndreds, those of a sufficiently, orna-_ 
acter to merit a place in the gar- 
but few. As seen growing under 
ditions many of the Cassias are 
attractive, especially those of an 
it character, the general appear- 
ch is said to closely resemble that 
Laburnum. ‘The difficulty, how- 
producing those conditions which 
fal to many of these and other 
opical trees makes it almost im- 
cultivate them with anything like 
jis country. We have, however, 
a-dozen useful Cassias, speaking 
rally, and in addition to these there 
ecies to be met with in botanical 
_ Of the ornamental kinds one of 


UNDA.—This is a handsome - 
red species, and one which 
warm greenhouse or. stove, where 
n abundance of flowers almost all 
ound. It forms a compact shrub, 
freely, and is easy to manage, 
home in any open soil, and likewise 
very little from the attacks of 


BOSA is a handsome greenhouse 
may be used for sub-tropical 
the warmer parts of the country, 
ited in good soil in spring it forms 
d shrub in a short time, and 
freely. I have used this largely 
wer garden during the summer, lift- 
ants in the autumn and storing 
ly, cutting them back in the spring 
‘them in gentle heat to make new 
vious to planting them out after 
een well hardened off. The treat- 
eut to the plants was that given 
as. It is always well to put in a 
uttings in the autumn, these taking 
‘room and are useful for keeping 
of moderately-sized plants. - 
may be treated in the same way, 
lite as handsome as the last-men- 
-Sophora is a good plant for train- 
ters or pillars, as it is very 
ting, growing freely and flower- 
ally during the summer. C. florida 
shrubby species which bears large 
f deep yellow flowers. 

LANDICA is, perhaps, the best known 
, being often used in the her- 
. It is a very pretty perennial, 
© a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, 
ng well in any garden soil. This 
argely cultivated in North America” 
, which form one of the Sennas 
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of commerce; it is sometimes called Wild 
Senna. C. Fistula, the Pudding-pipe tree, C. 
angustifolia, C. angustiloba, and U. Alex- 
andrina are the most important of the species, 
possessing valuable medicinal properties. 


Pelargonium: Damping-off diseases 
Will you be kind enough to inform me 
what is the matter with the enclosed 
Geranium cuttings. For several years now I 
have lost a considerable number of my cut- 
tings. After putting the cuttings in they 
appear to do well for a short time, but before 
they root they begin to damp off ;,one cutting 
in the pot usually goes first, and the others 
soon follow. I have tried taking away the 
affected cutting as soon as I see it, but this 
practice does not seem to stop the disease. 
TED: 
[We have examined your Pelargonium 
(Geranium) cuttings and find that there are 
two parasitic fungus diseases present, either 
one of which would be sufficient to cause your 
cuttings to damp off instead of rooting. As 
the control for each disease is similar there 
is no need to worry about which of the two 
diseases_is causing the most damage. We 
should advise you remove and burn all the 
affected cuttings and then water the rest 
in situ. with Cheshunt Compound. Watch 
your pots of cuttings carefully for a time, be- 
cause the above fungicide will have no effect 
upon any of the cuttings that are infected, 
but are not yet showing the disease. It will, 
however, kill the spores present in and around 
your pots of cuttings, and will therefore pre- 
vent clean cuttings from becoming infected. 
The correct method of making and applying 
Cheshunt Compound was given in a reply to 
*G. P.”’ on page 94 in our issue of February 
6th.* We *should also advise you to 
thoroughly clean out your greenhouse when 
occasion offers, because we think that prob- 
ably the diseases are present in your house, 
and that they remain there from year to year. 
When the house is empty thoroughly scrub 
the woodwork and glass with carbolic soap 
and water, limewash the walls, and give the 
floor a good soaking with Cheshunt Com- 
pound; and if you have an inside water tank 
clean that out too. The soil used for propa- 


' gation purposes should be sterilised. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Waterside planting 
(A. L. M.).—The improvement of the sides 
of the-lake may be most readily effected by 
using vigorous hardy flowers, many of the 
finest plants, such as Irises and Globe 
Flowers, thriving in moist soil. You cannot 
*The diseases present are: (1) Pythium sp., (2) Phytoph- 


thora cryptogea. Both these diseases cause damping-off and 
foot rot trouble, 
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do better than plant some of the Day Lilies, 
Meadow Sweets, tall Irises, Gunneras, 


~ American Swamp Lilies in peaty soil, Loose- 


strife, Golden Rood, Starworts, Knotworts, 
Moon Daisies; Cardinal Flower, and the com- 
mon Lupine. To these you could add some 
of the nobler hardy Ferns, as Royal and 
Feather Ferns. 


Iris reticulata 

(E. A. .S.).—The leaves and flowers are 
attacked by slugs—probably - small black 
slugs, yellow underneath—which are very 
partial to this and other Irises. 


FRUIT 


Injury to Peach and Nectarine shoots 
(W.-F. Riddle)—The trouble may be due 
to the roots of the trees having pushed be- 
yond the border or stations prepared for them 
into the surrounding soil, which may perhaps 
be soil that has in past years been heavily 
manured for vegetables.. The effect of this 
would be that wood of a gross nature would 
be produced. This in turn would fail to 
mature or ripen properly, and be liable to in- 
jury from frost, even if it was not killed out- 
right. The remedy in such case is to lift and 
shorten the strongest of the roots somewhat, 
and lay out the roots afresh in a nearly 
horizontal manner in good loamy compost 
containing a liberal admixture of old mortar 
rubble. We suspect that the death of the 
wood has been brought about from another 
cause. You State that the trees were attacked 
last spring, and that the disease disappeared 
later. Now you would help us considerably 
in arriving at a conclusion if you would 
please say if at the time you first noticed the 
attack whether the foliage flagged, then 
turned black, and dropped from affected 
branches. Was this followed by a shrivelling 
of the young wood or did it remain firm and 
put forth a further crop of leaves? If you will 
be good enough to enlighten us on these 
points we will reply further to your query. 


Pruning newly-planted Peach-tree 

(KX. G.).—Certainly it will be necessary to 
shorten the growths back, if you wish to fill 
the space ana obtain well-developed trees. It 
would seém that your soil is over-rich for 
newly-planted trees to become so vigorous. 
We should be inclined to lift them, and if at 
the time of planting you supplied manure, re- 
move some of the staple and replace with 
plain garden soil, mixing lime with it at the 
same time. If your trees continue to grow 
thus strongly the prospects of fruit bearing 
are poor. Even if you do not change your 
soil it would be advantageous to lift the trees 


carefully and shorten the strongest roots, 


and, in any case, apply lime to the border. 
Prune back the shoots to near the points 
where vou need the formation of branches- to 
fill the wall or trellis, and if they again grow 
strongly in summer, pinch the points out to 
encourage more equal distribution. of sap. 


Pruning Black Currants - 


(A. J. J.):—Black Currants bear their fruits 
on the wood made the preceding year. The 
proper course in pruning, therefore, is to cut 
out some of the older growths each year, pre- ° 
serving the strongest of the younger growths, 
but shortening them back a little when they 
are unduly long or project much beyond the 
other shoots. It is the suckers from the 
bottom of the bushes that one wants to en- 
courage, and if they are too crowded it is an 
easy matter to thin them. 


Pruning Red Currants ~ 


(A. J. J.).—Red Currants grown as bushes 
on a short, clean stem should have the centre 
kept quite open, the main branches being 
about 1 foot apart. To have the branches well 
furnished with fruiting spurs, the leading 
shoot on each should be shortened to about 
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one-third its length, and if there is room for 
another branch reserve a well-placed shoot, 
which shorten to about one-third its length, 
so.as to.gradually build up.a strong bush. All 
the side shoots should be spurred back to 
about 5 inch of the old wood, the fruit being 
generally borne in clusters round these spurs. 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus bed 

(P. B. J.).—For making a new bad three- 
year-old plants give the best return. No 
heads should be cut the first year, and but 
few the second if the beds are to prove a per- 
manent suecess; indeed, it is better to refrain 
from cutting any heads the second year and 
to cut but sparingly the third year. (b) Con- 
nover’s Colossal is the best variety. (c) No, 
there are no so-called early and late varieties. 
The difference in kinds is very often mere dif- 
ference in cultivation.. (d) Of course, the 
position of the bed has something to do with 
the earliness. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

E. A. §.—Skimmia Fortunei. 
Journeyman.—t, Selaginella Krausiana; 2, 
Panicum variegatum. (the correct name for 
this plant is Oplismenus Burmannii varie- 
gatus) ; 3, Tradescantia Zebrina (syn. Zebrina 
pendula) ; 4, next week. 

= ., Bournemouth.—The shrub 
Ceanothus, probably C. azureus. 
send in flower: 


is’ -a 
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Royal Horticultural Society 


A record show 

T is probably safe to say that never in the 

whole history of the Society has there been 

such a wonderful display at such an early 
date in the year as that put up at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
on Tuesday, February 9th, 1926. What a 
gorgeous feast of colour! Superbly grown, 
magnificently displayed, and with what ex- 
quisite taste! The whole Hall was radiating 
spring in full festive gala, while the world 
outside was in the depth of winter gloom, 
black and forbidding. Mr. J. C. Allgrove, 
the fruit wizard, carried off the ‘premier 
honour, the only gold medal awarded for an 
exhibit of Apples, over 100 varieties which, 
verily, must have been enchanted. In the 
words of the President, Lord Lambourne, 
‘¢ Wonderful.’”’ For this period of the year 
more than wonderful in colour, weight, form, 
condition, and perfection evident in every 
fruit. Imagine Cox’s Orange in February ; 
yet that variety had all the characteristic 
qualities in every point, including even 
juiciness and flavour at its best. The same 
applied to all the varieties shown. Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons’ exhibit of Primulas: in 
mossy dells and on ridge banks created an 
impression of great charm. and exquisite 
grace. 

Messrs. James Carter’s: forced Tulips, 
which we hope to- illustrate next week, were 
magnificently grown. Mr. Cecil Hanbury’s 
Citrus fruit display was of great botanical 
interest, but garden owners are not yet fully 
alive to the magnificent quality of Oranges 
grown in pots as was exhibited-by Rivers and 
Sons. Their St! Michael’s Orange, tasted 
annually now for some years past, puts all 
imported Oranges in the shade. Bunyard’s 
fortnightly Apple exhibit was very good, with 
Claygate Pearmain and Sir John Thorney- 
croft, excellent-flavoured dessert fruits for 
present use, The trade display of Orchids 
was grand with Mr. McBean and his fairy- 
jJand; yes, a real fairyland show of Orchids 
of every hue. and superbly arranged. -Mr. 
J. E. Shill, for Baron Schroder, obtained an 
Award of Merit for Cattleya Minnehaha. 
Perhaps this Orchid was the outstanding 
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flower of the show. A huge pure white 
flower, except for a broad yellow band across 
the labellum. The perianth of great width 
and substance, the lip is a true trumpet fluted 
at the rim. The presentation of the outline, 
form, and pose of the whole flower is im- 
posingly graceful, majestic, yet sweet. Truly 
one of the most wonderful flowers in the 
white Cattleya class. Sir George Holford’s 
Cymbidium Flamingo var. White Wings 
is a beauty, but nobody has Cymbidiums 
to compare with those from Westonbirt. Mr. 
Collier, for Sir Jeremiah Colman, obtained a 
“cultural commendation ’* for  Brasso- 
Cattleya Gatton Lily magnifica, a glorious 
plant with grand flowé™s superbly grown. 

The private Orchid growers held their own 
against gorgeous trade displays staged by 
master leading firms like Sander, Charles- 
worth, Cowan, and others. Mr. Pitt had 
some seedlings of note. Now that smoking 
in the Hall is strictly forbidden and enforced 
the delicious wafts of Orchid scents sends 
one’s thoughts far away into those tropical 
regions where the scent alone indicated the 
presence of an Orchid and a long hunt ensued 
before the treasure was secured. This is a 
delicious experience. Russell’s Wistarias in 
full truss and bloom, (Paul’s) Chaplin Bros.’ 
Camellias, Barr’s miniature Daffodil species, 
Waterer’s Iris unguicularis, the many minia- 
ture rock g gardens replete with gay subjects, 
botanical flowering plants in pots from Cam- 
bridge, 
jects. lent a charm rarely so well exhibited at 
this time of year. 

Mr. E. J. Hicks’ forced Roses made every 
rosarian’s senses tingle. Even the Hon. 
Senay, of the National Rose Society had to 
linger long over them. The artists put up 
wonderful creations in pictures; among them 
Miss Bunyard’s Apples, Pears, and “Plums 
were of exceptional merit. Where does this 
good lady get her colours? -What colours! 
All her fruits are alive and have a soul. They 
were so realistic that one was tempted to pick 
them off the pictures in an attempt to eat 
them. It is not every artist that can depict 
such skill and technique. 

Where in the whole world can one see the 
equal'of this show? Although the lecture hall 
was packed to overflowing on account of the 
annual general meeting, ‘the flower hall was 
packed from the moment of opening to 
closing time. If this is a foretaste of what 
the other shows to be held are, then the floral 
exhibitiors of 1926 must become a landmark 
in horticultural history. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Makey.—Soft Furnishings ; 
Cinema Furnishings. 

The Chemical Age.—The British Industries 
Fair: Survey of Chemical Exhibits ;~ Dye- 
stuffs Monthly Supplement; ‘‘ The Dyestuffs 
Situation from the Maker’s Point of View,”’ 
by L._B. Holliday. 

The Electrician.—‘ Some Studies in Radio 
Broadcast,’’ by R. Bown, D. K. Martin, and 
E. J. Potter; ‘‘ Notes on Wireless Matters,”’ 
by L. B. Turner; Power Factor Problems; 
‘* ].E.E. Papers,” by E. V. Clark and E. W. 
Dorey; Full Report of the Dinner of the 
Electrical Wholesalers’ Federation. 

The Fruit Grower.—Black Currant Grow- 
ing Problems; British Empire Marketing; 
Short Weight and Measure. 

The Gas World.—Gas and Electricity Sup- 
ply in Greater London; Gas in Furnace 


“Work; Gas Showrooms. 


The Hardware Trade Journal.—(Gardening 
Requisites Annual); Satisfying the Needs of 
the Gardener; Lawn Mowers for 1926; New 
Models Described; Gardening Requisites; 
Seasonal Window Trims: How to Secure 
Effective Layout; The | Welding of 
Aluminium. 


and a host of other unmentioned sub-. 


_and Genetics ” as applied to pl 


“ Oliver Lodge as» President of 't 


February 1 ; 
Obituary © 


REV. ‘JOSEPH JACOB. 

It is with deep sorrow that w 
passing of our genial friend and co: 
the Rev. Joseph Jacob, Rector of W 
Whitchurch, Salop, who died o1 
February sth. at the age of 67 
nounced in our pages a fortnig 
Mr. Jacob was down with pneu 
from this attack he did not recove 
sadly miss him at the spring show 
shall miss his ever-ready pen, for 
voluminous writer and was a 
tributor to horticultural publicatio 
country and in America. © : 

He was the author of “ al 
volume on Tulips in the Englis 
the ‘‘ Present Day Garden ”~ 
as ‘‘ Daffodils ’’ in the same series, 
later, in 1924, he wrote another 
and informative little ywork entitled: 
Bulbs for Amateurs.’ 
was translated into” ven languag 
Dutch. As a judge he had Visite 
the British Isles and abroad, and w 
on the ‘* Grand Jury ”” of Holland— 
tinction for an Englishman. _In 
he was an _ extensive oe 
Spanish, and English Iris, . 
highly successful in hohridiclnst 

vating new varieties of Freesias an 

nalias. The Polyanthus Primrose, fl 
the Chionodoxa, and the latest 
the Michaelmas Daisy have also 
his special studies. 

He was for many years an aut 
Daffodil, but, owing to the disea 
veloped. on his land, he relin 
growing and hybridising of this 


he became” an equally great authori 
The: funeral took place at. Wh 
Wednesday, February sou 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM B, TE 
BR Syy Vv. M.He 

By the death of Prot ‘Bateson 
of 64, the world of horticulture 
its most valued scientific workers 
work in connection with ‘* Men 


that brought him into prominei 
cultural circles. He was a biologist 
national reputation, and author 0: 
standard works in the field of g: 
search. After a very distinguished | 
Cambridge he became Director in 
John Innes Horticultural Institu 
ton Park, Surrey, and retained thi 
office till his death. In 1914 he 


Association, “and presided over its a 
ference held in Australia. ~ 
His writings were’ more prof 
numerous, but they included many 
papers in various fields of biolog 
four standard volumes, “ Mate 
Study of Variation,” co Study yr 
Principles — of Heredity,” Seay Prob 
Genetics,’’ and ‘‘ Mendel’s as 0 
ance and Wheat Breeding.” 
for Mendel rather than aoe 
teresting and lively controvers 
scientific circles, which drew sc 
attention at a time when we we 
the world war; but his experimen 
clusions have had a marked i 
modern interpretations of sex-limite 
ance, and have pee “pop: 
department of science. : 
Professor Bateson was a famili 
the fortnightly meetings of the R 
cultural Society, and was Vice-C. 
the Scientific Committee. In 1901 
awarded the Victoria Medal of Ho 
his services to boron 
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4 Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ’’ 
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|S a very old subscriber to GarDENING 
'ILLustratep I am taking the liberty to 
fers if one of your correspondents would 
us an article on greenhouse Primulas, 
ding sinensis, stellata, obconica, mala- 
xs, Forbesii, and Kewensis, stating the 
‘time to sow the seeds, the best soils, and 
th kinds are best treated as annuals, and 
th (if any) should be — treated as 
onials. J. A: TattrersHa.t. 
ayes, Exbourne, Devon. 
During the last 20 years considerable im- 
‘ement has been made ‘in 
‘nhouse Primulas, and 
‘rever it is necessary to 
Ppreesthouse more or 
gay through the winter 
iths they can hardly be 
ensed with. ‘There is a 
‘derful variety of colour, 
age is pleasing, and 
plants as a whole are 
to grow, providing a 
tural details are ob- 
and green-fly is kept 
k. Our correspondent 
ions P. sinensis, P. 
a, P. obconica, P. 
es, P. Forbesii, and 
sis. With, per- 
exception of P. 
all are treated as 
‘and even _ this 
be raised from 
Hy, but I find it 
ate so freely 
home - saved 
4 1 must be sown 
ly they are ripe. P. 
ean be increased by 
_ after flowering. 
time to sow seeds of 
tulas depends on when 
are needed in bloom, . 
seeds sown the end of May a good 
could reasonably be expected in 
-and February. This applies to P. 
sis, P. stellata, and P. Forbesii. P. 
nica and_P: Kewensis may be sown a 
(h earlier, as they require a_ slightly 
't growing season. P. malacoides can 
ad in bloom in 12 weeks or 14 weeks, 
it is a good plan to arrange for two 
tes. It is advisable to point out that 
P, malacoides and P. Forbesii make 
il flowering examples in pots 3 inches in 
eter, A good strain, of seeds: should be 
red, and one of the best houses for 
thouse Primulas is undoubtedly Sutton’s, 
a As a rule, a 5-inch pot will be 
"enough for a packet of seeds. They 


qt. ’ 
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should be filled- with drainage material to 
about half their depth, over which is placed 
a layer of Moss. Fill the receptacles with 
light soil and give the pots a thorough water- 
ing a few hours prior to sowing the seeds. 
Even and thin sowing should be the rule, 
and only a slight covering of soil is needed. 
Place a piece of glass over each pot and turn 


~it daily until germination has taken place, 


when it is removed. During this period a 
warm greenhouse is needed, and the plants 
must be shaded from strong © sunlight. 


A fine specimen of Primula sinensis from seed sown in April 


Directly the seedlings are well through the 
soil a position near the roof-glass will be best, 
and particularly at this stage dryness at the 
base should be prevented. When moisture is 
required the pots are submerged to half their 
depth in a bucket of rain-water, and allowed 
to remain until the water percolates to the 
surface of the soil. When the seedlings have 
made two or three rough leaves they should 
be placed singly in 60 size or thumb pots, and 
then grown on a shady shelf in a cool green- 
house or frame. At this stage a-light com- 
post is needed, viz., loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, with a sprinkling of sharp sand. 

It is important that the young plants are 
not starved at this stage, so directly they 
have nicely filled the small. pots with roots 


Greenhouse Primulas 


they ought to be moved into receptacles 5 
inches or 53 inches in diameter, in which 
they will flower. Good plants of P. obconica 
will need 6-inch pots. A_ suitable rooting 
medium consists of good quality fibrous loam 
one-half, sweet leaf-mould one-fourth, and 
one-fourth manure from an old Mushroom- 
bed, the whole being passed through a }-inch 
mesh sieve. Add sufficient sifted old lime- 
rubble to render the whole porous, say a 
6-inch potful to every bushel of the mixture. 
If an old Mushroom-bed is not available -a 
little dried cow manure is a 
good substitute. 

The pots are well drained 
and the ssoil- is pressed 
moderately firm ; af the same 
time pot low enough so that 
the leaves will rest on the 
compost when the operation 
of the final potting is com- 
pleted. 

This will prevent any need 
of stakes, which 


are occa- 
Sionally seen in gardens, 
owing to bad potting. 


Arrange the plants in cold 
frames where a little shade 
can be afforded when the 
sun is bright, and give water 
in moderation until the roots 
are well established. During 
the summet months a= cool 
bottom is essential, and if 
the lights are removed at 
night the plants will greatly 
benefit with the dew. When 
the weather gets cold and 
there is danger of frosts re- 
move the plants and give 
them a light, airy position in 
a cool greenhouse, where 
they will soon begin to push 
up their flower-spikes. 
Insect pests are not troublesome, excepting 
green-fly, and these must be destroyed by 
fumigation in the early stages or they will 
cripple the young leaves and do irreparable 


damage.—T. W. B.] 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Forthcoming Ideal Home Exhibition 


HE tenth ‘“ Daily Mail’? Ideal Home 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia, Lon- 
don, from March 2nd to 27th, and in 
many respects will be quite different from its 
predecessors. The arrangements in the main 
hall, annexe, new hall, galleries, and minor 
halls are on fresh lines, while the principal 
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features have been designed on novel plans. 
The fifteen gardens in “the annexe will not 
only be varied in treatment and type but will 
be so grouped as to give the effect of one 
great garden with winding paths. A notable 
feature of the new hall will be 10 full-sized 
furnished- houses ranging from an old-world 
mansion to a bungalow, and hard by is to be 
a land bureau at the service of the home- 
seeker ee 


Potatoes in clamps 

Reports as to the keeping qualities of Pota- 
toes vary considerably. Where they were 
stored in dry condition’ and properly clamped 
so as to be protected from the frost they are 
mostly keeping well. Some rotting has taken 
place where the crop was stored in a wet and 
dirty condition. In some eastern counties 
there are general complaints that there are a 
good many diseased and discoloured tubers. 
[In the north and north-east of the country 
frost has penetrated many of the clamps, and 
a fair proportion of the tubers has been ren- 
dered useless. 


Cornus Mas 

The Cornelian Cherry is a small deciduous 
tree, a native of Europe, and has been culti- 
vated in gardens in this country for a_long 
‘period. It bears clusters of brilliant yellow 
flowers. produced with great freedom during 
the month of February. When the bushes 
attain a moderate size .they bear oblong 
Cherry-like fruit, but by no means freely. 
For massing it is most effective, giving a 
wealth of bloom at a time of the year when 
gardens are bare. This is a good plant for 
continuing the flowering period in early 
spring , as it opens as the Witch Hazels are 
passing. Like the Witch Hazels it flowers 
on the wood bare of foliage, and for this 
reason if a background of dark evergreens 
can be provided it enhances the value of the 
plant immensely, It is perfectly hardy, grow- 
ing in any good garden soil. This might 
with ady: atage be more freely planted than 
it is. R. FINDLay. 


The Japanese Mahonia (Berberis 
japonica) 

This noble evergreen and its allied forms 
are now blooming “freely, quite-a fountain of. 
sweetly-scented yellow flowers tumbling out 
of the tops of the stout, handsome growths, 
which are freely clothed with luxuriant rich 
green foliage. We meet this plant too fre- 
quently denuded of its splendid leafage for 
half its height, this detracting from - its 
decorative value. This may be avoided if the 
plants are pruned ‘hard back immediately their 
ow ers are over. They will then break lower 
down the stems and in the course of time 
again become bushy, well-shaped plants. It 
seems a sacrifice at the time, but it amply re- 


pays in the end. It loves partic il shade. 
G..M. 


Restis verticillata 
One of the most beautiful—as it is also one 
of the most graceful 


is the above. The stems are Rush- like, but 
stout and arching, and clothed with pale 
green, hair-like growths, after the manner of 
Asparagus, these in their turn terminated by 
whitish flowers. The lovely appearance of a 
well-grown plant renders it a most desirable 
subject for the purpose here stated. M. 


Althea cannabina 

When passing through the Dean’s garden 
at Chichester some time ago I was attracted 
by a very fine plant of the above. It is.a 
tall, graceful plant, which apparently dies to 
the’ ground line each year. -When I saw it 
the branching growths were from 6 feet to 
8 feet in height, carrying quite a number of 
pretty pale rose, Mallow-like flowers, each 
from 1 inch to~2 inches across. = GME 


plants for large vases _ 
to stand in the open air during the summer 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 1 Sc ee 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble and 
other shrubs 


IKE Lady Byng of Vimy, I also won- 
[see when reading, in the issue of 

January oth, that this Bramble needed 
the shelter of a wall in cultivation. My experi- 
ence of this shrub has been that it is quite 
hardy. Fourteen years ago I planted about 
half-a-dozen in a garden a few miles from 
Leeds, Yorkshire. These are still there and 
going strong. None were planted against 
walls, but in a mixed shrubbery, the soil cold 
and stiff: The annual treatment they re- 
ceived consisted of cutting out old branches 
to make way for young shoots.. Every spring 
they flowered profusely, and were outstand- 


“ing objects of the border while in flower. 


While on this subject of shrubs the list 
under the initials ‘‘ E. A. S.”’ of ** Plants in 
bloom in the open on January 31st in a 
Cornish garden,’ in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for February 6th, two were mentioned which 
T should like more information about, namely, 
Rhododendron pracox and Olearia Haastii. 
R. preecox was in bloom on this date and 
O. Haastii opening. What I cannot under- 
stand is, how does it come about that in a 
Cornish garden these two are so near flower- 
ing together, while here in Yorkshire there 
is a difference of five months? R. pracox 
will be in flower before long and O. Haastii 
at the end of July. On looking through 
catalogues issued by firms north and south 
there is. this difference of five-months in the 
dates given for flowering.. Had there been a 
difference of five weeks then I should not 
have been surprised. 

P. CLapHaM, F.R-H.S. 

Scholes, near Huddersfield. 


Rose Etoile d’Hollande 


Our attention has been drawn to the recent 
correspondence in your columns on the sub- 
ject of Rose Etoile d’Hollande, and especi- 
ally to a letter in your issue of January 30th 
from Mr. W. E. Wright, and we feel we 
must point out to you that Mr. Wright’s ex- 
perience with this Rose is entirely different 
to that of ours, for if there is one dark red 
bedding Rose that has been introduced 
during “the last few years which has given us 

satisfaction it is Etoile d’Hollande. 

It is a splendid grower, with a grand habit 
for bedding, good foliage, the colour is all 
that ean be desired, and it retains this colour 
much longer and far better than almost any 
other red Rose we know of. 

It has a glorious perfume, 
stem, and the shape in the bud and half-open 
stage is all that can be desired, and everyone 
who walks round the. Roses in our nursery 
has spotted this variety ; so much so that we 
have had an enormous .demand for it, and 
have entirely sold out for this season, despite 
the fact that we had several thousands of it. 
~ We mention this fact merely to show that 
we are not writing these lines with a view of 
clearing our stock, but simply to do justice 
to the merits of what is undoubtedly one of 
the finest dark red bedding Roses we have 
to-day. In fact, we consider it the finest. 

We fear that Mr. Wright cannot have got 
hold of the right variety. 

Huntingdon. Woop AND INGRAM. 

I wish to thank ‘* Victoria ’’ for his 
very enlightening letter in answer to my in- 
quiry on the above Rose, and am very pleased 


_to hear that he resides in the same county as 


myself, which is very much more suitable to 
Rose-growing than South Wales, and I shall 


a good stiff” 


certainly accept his invitation to 
Roses when in bloom. — His’ plants 
are grown on seedling Briar, whic 
makes all the difference. I was speal 
the behaviour of this Rose from 
experience. The trees when plaatee 
well grown, but they turned out abso 
failure in two seasons, probably du 
grown on the Manetti stock. Is 
like to thank Mr. Perkins for his k' 
J] have received and the informatio 
on this Rose, and between them I] 
may give Etoile d’Hollande a furthe 
as it is with the results of experience 0 
that a plant or tree gets justice. ag 

W.E. Wi 


Stockton House Gardens, Near 


Raspberry Lloyd George 
Apparently the soil in the garden | 
correspondent, ‘fA Scottish Garden 
somewhat poor one. This is a pity a 
afraid that unless this Raspberry is g 
a good strong soil—preferably ; a heay 
the berries lack flavour. — : 
A friend of mine who as gro 
variety on his hungry, sandy soil in 
most disappointed, After two 
growth the flavour of the berries last y 
very poor and watery ; this despite a 
in the way of manuring and mulehir 
intends, however, to give it one furth 
but is not at all sanguine as to resu 
canes grow away fairly strongly, 
parently the soil lacks the necessa 
stituents to produce good flavour 
berries. Those I sampled were al 10 
less. 
The flavour of the berries of this 
grown in my garden, the soil 
is heavy loam, is excellent, and quite o 
with that of well-known varieties. “Fl 
purely a matter of individual opinion 
certain point, of course. — : _ hae 


Wellington Apple 

I have great pleasure in answeri 
‘Thackeray “Purner’s question, ‘‘ Can 
a better dessert Apple for July?” 
sume he means the July following its 
ing. Not having any experience of i 
ing qualities into that month I am 
say what its qualities as a dessert 
as late in the season. What I do | 
that there are very few who would 
its sharp taste from November unti 
which is the longest period I have 
fruit. I should certainly say Kearn’s 
Renette du Canada, Sturmer 
Wagener (a Apple seldom grown) 
Tomkins County, Allen’s Everlasti 
Barnack Beauty are a few among ot! 
would have more call as late-keeping 
Apples than .Dumelow’s Seedling, o 
known as Wellington. W.. E.-W. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Ru 


Bud protection 

Fruit-buds seem to have come 
safely in this district in most garde 
the time*of writing (February goth), b 
is no telling what bullfinches may ¢ 
a spell of cold weather to hold 
about where it is, and it would be as 
growers who have not already d 1 
take the necessary precautions. Cor 
the most easily and cheaply} protec 
amount of fish-netting answering 
pose, but in the case of large bushe 
stock: of netting is limited, other n 
will have to be taken. Possibly « 


assia extract and dilute as advised. 
add a fair-sized piece of soft soap, 
, and spray the bushes thoroughly 
mixture. When partially dry dust 
with a mixture of lime and soot. 
| be washed off in time by rains, but 
ulways found the quassia and soft-soap 
» render the buds distasteful to the 
All such bushes as above noted are 
ound in some gardens in a wire en- 
but I do not care for the practice 
rovision is made for the access-of the 
certain seasons, for there are times 
work of some birds is decidedly 
. This hardly applies to feathered 
ads, like the bullfinch and starling, loss of 
and fruit in the season of 1925, following 
attacks, being very considerable. The 
gs were very numerous and persistent 
ear. Starting with the small fruits, 
owed on with Plums and Apples, and 
with Elderberries, all bushes to which 
their attentions being well stripped. 
e in flocks, but the bullfinch is not 
in_more than one, or at most two, 
s. Their movements are rather erratic ; 
s, they patronise a certain district one 
|} and the next miss it altogether. This 
fortunately, up to the present time we 
n nothing of them. The above was 
before reading the interesting article_ 
r’s transferable fruit cage in last 
ARDENING ILLusTRaTED. I should 
would be extremely useful to those 
means to secure it. My own notes 
mainly to cottage and allotment 
< Ff E. Burret, 


: Eucalyptus trees 


lately acquired several _ young 
ptus Whittinghamensis trees, as they 
in this district and have stood the 
successfully for the last 20 years or 
_were first planted in. Professor 
Wallace’s garden here, in a sandy 
clay, which appears to suit them, as 
from 30 feet to 4o feet high.. | 
quire (1) how to proceed to get the 
its from these trees; (2) is there a 
ich gives reliable information about 
us trees ? Joun Abams. 
vood, Victoria Road, 

oadstone, Dorset. 


r our correspondent to the article 
lyptus, by John Hill, of Paignton, 
bruary 13th, page 98. We have re- 

nquiry to the author of the article 
n, who kindly replies :— 
/hiitinghamensis is a garden form 
‘unnil, one of the hardiest and a 
which will do well almost anywhere, 
best positions are those on low-lying 
ere there is plenty of moisture, or by 
ream sides. In such places it would 
very little attention apart from 
during its first years of growth. 
of the soil and a mulching of 
spring would certainly be of some 
do not know of a good book on 
Although it is such a large 
ery little, comparatively speaking, is 
about the genus in the northern 


ndpicking caterpillars 
-tather tedious job both for gar- 
allotment holders with restricted 
1ould like to hear either of some ~ 
- for keeping the butterflies off 
r something suitable and inex- 
killing the caterpillars, either 
tough a sulphur duster or some- 
1X with water and used with a 
id rose that would take only a 
to apply, say once a week when 


PN : 


ons is to take a sufficient quan- _ 
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necessary. I know of several things which 
would be much too dear. Paraffin mixture 
will help keep them off young plants, but 


~most unsuitable for anything edible approach- 


ing maturity, likewise a soft-soap mixture. 
Then there is the Onion fly, which defies any 
amount of lime, soot, etc., said to be effec- 
tive, and can only be to some extent dodged 
by early sowing under glass and transplant- 
ing. Perhaps one of your numerous readers 
could tell us of something really effective and 
thus earn the thanks of many fellow culti- 
vators, let alee 


The Cricket Bat Willow 


ITH reference to the observations on 
the cricket bat Willow in a recent 


issue we have pleasure in sending an 
illustration showing what it can do in four 
years as a screen or wind-break. It is very 
simply managed. The plants are put in at 
about 9 inches apart in good soil; the better 
the soil the quicker the growth. When the 
uds begin to swell take a sharp knife and 
cut them over about 1 inch above the ground. 
Tread them firmly at the stem of the plant so 
that the plants will not be pulled out of the 
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Lapagerias need to be grown in an abnormal 
temperature if one is to do any good with 
them at all. This is a misconception, as they 
can, and are, satisfactorily dealt: with in the 
greenhouse where the temperature meets the 
requirements of mixed collections of plants. 
Brown fibrous peat, old loam, coarse sand, 
and broken charcoal, with some crushed 
clinkers from the stokehole provide a medium 
in which Lapagerias thrive. Good drainage 
is imperative, Lrarurst. 


Some good late Pears 


At one time or another I have grown 
almost every.Pear which is worth growing, 
and not, perhaps,unnaturally, | have certain 
favourites. Yet so much depends upon 
stock, situation, and soil, and so much do 
Pears vary in their characters that I would 
be loth to recommend many of the varieties 
which have, with me, done excellently. To 
provide a supply of dessert fruits from 
November to March is the aim of all growers 
of the Pear, and for this purpose I have found 
the undernamed sorts reliable in different dis- 
tricts. Most useful and regular-bearing are 
Emile d’Heyst and Doyenné. du Comice, the 


An excellent screen in four years 
Showing what the valuable Cricket Bat Willow will do under suitable conditions 


ground with the knife. From each plant one 
ought to get four or five shoots, which accord- 
ing to conditions should put on a growth of 
3 feet or 4 feet the first season. If satisfied 
with the density of the screen st leave the 
plants alone and let them run up. If the 
screen is required to be still denser repeat the 
cutting over the following spring, which 
ought to give double the number of shoots 
and therefore a much denser screen. The 
screen in our illustration was only once cut 
over. DIcKSONS AND Co. 
Edinburgh. 


Lapagerias—a plea for an old climber 


‘At one time the culture of these handsome 
greenhouse climbing plants was more general 
than it is to-day, as outside large establish- 
ments there seems to be a disposition to drop 
them, yet there are few flowering denizens of 
the rafters more attractive than Lapagerias. 
The two best-known varieties, L. rosea and 
L. alba, rose-pink and white respectively, 
when the tubular blossoms are seen depend- 
ing from the roof add beauty to any house. 
Possibly one reason for their exclusion from 
the average greenhouse is because of an im- 
pression, which has gained ground, that 


” 


latter often being described as the ‘‘ best 
Pear. Fondante .de Thirriot used to be a 
favourite with me; so;too, was Marie Louise. 
Conseillor de la Cour produces handsome and 
well-flavoured fruits, and no one can omit 
Winter Nelis—small, it is true, but of ex- 
quisite flavour. Marie Benoist and. Beurré 
du Boisson ought to be more freely planted. 
Easter Beurré, of course, is quite in the first 
flight, but it is, I think, wrongly named, for, 
in my experience (from wall trees), Christ- 
mas, and not Easter, is its season. The well- 
known Josephine de Malines~ is always a 
favouritey at the table, and if Olivier des 
Serres is rather small its quality is un- 
deniable. This list may be finished with 
President Barabe. When | first planted the 
variety, round about 1900, it was compara- 
tively new, but, with me at least and in a 
warm, fertile garden near the sea, it was a 
success. The varieties herein named will, 
under suitable conditions,: give the desired 
supply from November till March, when 
Pears are,-perhaps, more appreciated than in 
late summer and the early autumn months 
when there is a wider variety of dessert fruits 
upon which to draw. W. McG. 


Mabie. 
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Accommodating Annuals 


! HE class of flowers known as ‘‘ annual,” 
by reason of their only annual duration, 


contains many beautiful subjects for the 


hardy garden, just the kind of things that 
amateurs would do well to cherish more. 
Annual flowers have, until quite recent times, 
received scant attention from a supposed 
weediness that was natural to them, and also 
a short though merry life. They were re- 
garded as ephemeral, lasting for a short time 
only; but this was due to more than one 
cause. The ground was ill-prepared, the 
seed sown as thickly as dust, and the plants 
indifferently thinned, with no after attention, 
not even to removing a seed-pod to promote 
a succession of bloom. It can scarcely be 
‘expected that plants placed under such condi- 
tions would retain health and robustness suffi- 
cient to give a gay and continuous succession 
of flowers. There is no better season than 
the présent for starting the culture of these 
annuals, as this is the time to prepare the 
seed list, and a few good things may be well 
pointed out. The seed catalogues of most of 
the best firms are now distributed, and_ to 
prevent disappointment or delay order as soon 
as possible, to prevent the possibility of the 
proper season for sowing escaping. Prepare 
the soil by digging it deeply, if nothing has 
been done to it, and when the time comes 
sow. the seeds, generally from 4 inch to 
-2 inches deep, varying the depth according to 
the size, of the seeds, and on no account sow 
too thickly. It is customary to sow about 
double the quantity of seed there is any need 
for; the plants come up thickly, struggle for 
existence in a crowded mass, and even when 
thinned out seldom recover their robustness 
of habit. Most annuals require \at least a 
space of 6 inches, and to be thinned out be- 
fore the growth becomes weak and spindling. 
All flowers ds soon as they decay should be 
picked to prevent the seed ripening, which 
checks the flowering and weakens Ahe plant. 
The kinds that are here enumerated are all 
good. 

PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUS.—One of the 
most charming and effective of Californian 
annuals, and camé to us from that country in 
1833. It grows about half a foot high, and 
needs but a common light soil, with ordinary 
attention in thinning out, so as to produce a 
bushy plant well covered with its creamy- 
white or pale yellow flowers. The seed is 
very cheap, and should be sown in spring. 

Sweer Pras.—Since these have received 
the hybridist’s attention we lave a rich assort- 
of colours, larger flowers, and a 
stronger habit of growth. It is scarcely 
necessary to suggest a use for this fragrant 
flower in*the garden. Its graceful habit and 
freedom of blooming point this out. If there 
is an unsightly spot to be hidden, a flowery 
screen can be made with the Sweet Pea, and 
a row or two should certainly be grown in 
the reserve garden, where we look for the 
flowers for cutting, A sowing may be made 
in March in the open ground. The staking 
of the plants and other matters of detail need 
no comment, except that the seed must not 
be sown so thickly that a severe thinning out 
has to take place. Sometimes in the press of 
work this is neglected; the plants grow 
weakly, and though given plenty of space 
afterwards, never properly recover. 

Popprirs.—These offer great variety from the 
coarse-growing P. orientale to the frail and 
beautiful Iceland Poppy, the former suitable 
for the border or to form clumps-by itself, the 
other to margin flower-beds or to make small 
groups on the rockery. Papaver orientale is 
a rich beauty, but it can be used too much, 
To have a surfeit of such a bold-growing 
plant is a mistake. There are now several 
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varieties, bracteatum, of course, being the 


best known. P. nudicaule and its varieties 
album and miniatum are easily raised from 
seed sown in the spring, and such annual 
Poppies as’ “‘Danebrog, Peacock, ‘Peony- 
flowered, Carnation-flowered, French, and 
umbrosum are beautiful garden flowers. 


NICOTIANA arFInis. (the | Sweet-scented 
Tobacco) makes an excellent pot plant, and 
flowers freely in the border. It can be easily 
raised from seeds sown in March, and makes 
a quick growth. 

SALPIGLossis,—An annual that bears a pro- 
fusion of quaint, variously-coloured flowers. 
[t makes a handsome bed, and a mixed 
packet of seed will give great variation. in 
colour of the flowers, which are beautifully 
pencilled, as in the Alstroemeria. The seed 
may be sown under glass in March or April, 
and placed in heat to induce quick germina- 
tion if the seedlings are required for pots. 
While under glass keep. them hardy and 
stocky by ventilating the frame whenever the 
weather will allow of it. It canbe raised 
from seed sown in the open. - 

Love-1n-A-MIsSt (Nigella damascena) should 
be sown in preference to N. hispanica. It is 
an annual easily raised from seed sown in 
the spring, and a row might be sown in the 
kitchen -or reserve garden to. supply cut 
flowers. ‘Though it is not fragrant nor showy 
like the Sweet Pea, it is a singularly beauti- 
ful annual, the bluish flowers nestling in a 
bed of mossy growth, and suggesting the 
common English name, It is: one of those 
old favourites that, with the increased atten- 
tion given to’ hardy plants and annuals, has 
not been overlooked. The best is that known 
as Miss Jekyll. 

Nasturtiums or ‘TRopaoL_ums. — These 
annuals always have been grown largely, and 
are good substitutes for the Zonal Pelar- 
gonium. ‘Their great failing is that after July 
is over they quickly lose their beauty, a fort- 
night or three weeks turning a gay block of 
colour into a-flowerless patch. This was 
evident in the year 1921. In that memorably 
hot and dry July the Nasturtiums were at their 
best, but after that month they quickly lost 
theirformer beauty. It is here that the Zonal 
Pelargoniums have an advantage; they show 
no such ephemeral character as the annuals. 


CORNFLOWER (Centaurea Cyanus),—The 
Cornflower has been used in many beautiful 
arrangements in the flower garden. Its 
lovely blue flowers can be worked into the 
choicest wreaths, bouquets, or posies, and the 
plants can be easily raised from seed if this is 
sown in the open ground in April. If it is 
desired to have extra strong plants and early 
flowers a sowing should be made under glass 
in heat and the seedlings potted on. Harden 
them well previous to planting out. The 
bright blue variety should be grown in prefer- 
ence to the rose, purple, or striped kinds, but 
the white is indispensable. A* sowing should 
be made in an odd spot for the supply of 
flowers for decoration to prevent the plants in 
the flower garden being spoilt by continual 
cutting. : 

MicnonetrTe.— This should be sown in quan- 


“tity, as it is always in demand for the draw- 


ing-room. Reseda odorata pyramidalis is a 
splendid type, the spikes strong, bold, and the 
flowers very sweet. A bed of standard Roses 
may be made less ugly by a carpet of 
Mignonette. Clumps in the border, by the 
margin of the shrubbery, or a bed wholly 
devoted to it, will not be too much of a flower 


everybody loves. 


‘CLARKIA> PULCHELLA and its white variety 
are very useful for cutting. Sown in Sep- 
tember, the plants come into full bloom early 


February 20, 


in June. Successional sowings uj 
middle of May, will furnish bloom up 
autumn. The later-sowings should b 
in rich ground, into which the roots ca 
deeply in a time of summer drought 
sowing in poor or shallow soil is time 
LIMNANTHES. DouGLast.—One of t 
annuals for early flowering. It is ex 
hardy, and will thrive where the soil 
as well as in ordinary garden soil. — 
sows itself on light soil and gives n 
trouble. we Pa ae 
NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS.—One of ou 
annuals, and when sown in autumn the 
but few-annuals to equal it in the early § 
The various Nemophilas are well s 
edgings and for filling small beds as 
of compact growth. To ensure a ; 
play the best time to sow is August 4 
soil when the soil is dight and whe 
plants will not become too robust-be 
winter sets in. In Scotland this 
as-a rule, seen at its best. The an 
Scapious in very light soils will 
come through.the winter fairly we 
general way they suffer too much 
damp and cold to be of much value t 
year. The dwarf-habited strain is 
worth employed in the same way a: 
plants. The-seed should be sown 
warmth, so that strong plants ar 
put out in May. They come into 
month or more earlier than if raised 
in a cool temperature. Uf sown in 
the open ground they will not come— 
bloom before the end of August, or 
if the summer is cool. It is a-goo 
sow seed about the middle of “Aug 
the seedlings get fairly strong by t 
the autumn. Wintered in a cold fr. 
keeping them quite hardy, they n 
into the open ground at the en 
This is a simpler way of getting earh 
than by sowing in warmth in sprin 
plants individually will bear a much 
quantity of flowers. » é 


~4 ae 


Sweet Peas for exhibiti 
N page 55 in the issue of Ga 
ItLustrRATeD dated January 23rd 
Waite. states it is a simple ma 
grow Sweet Peas for exhibition. I 
differ, as, having-been an exhibitor o 
Peas for the past 20 years, | find it 
simple matter to produce blooms | 
going to stand a chance in keen com 
The writer advises obtaining the bes 
agree with him in this respect. H 
on sowing in large pots in Octob 
placing in a temperate house until 
weather has passed awaysis wron 
Sweet Pea is a hardy annual, and 
the conditions it is grown under t 
True, seeds sown in spring may be h 
along with a fair amount of warmth 
first month or so if the plants ar 
back to check growth and cause 
break. In this case the warmth of 
house causes abundance of roots, 
the second growth commences they 
removed to a cold frame or a shelf ir 
greenhouse. Trenches in -which 
Sweet Peas should be grown will also 
something more stimulating 
parings put into the bottom. The 
should be at least 2 feet deep, a 
the condition of the soil, unless” 
pared to replace the bad subsoil wi 
thing more substantial. The trenche 
be prepared in early autumn, not : 
of planting, so that the soil will h 
time to settle. These should be 2. 
3 feet wide as well as deep, and in 
should be placed 6 inches of ¢ 
manure, - if available; if not, 
manure. After covering this with 6 
soil with which a sprinkling of lime h 
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1. The woodland garden near 
the old Norman church in the\ 
grounds of Albury Park. In the 
foreground may be seen the feath- 
ery panicles of Senecio tanguticus. 
This plant, with its handsomely 
cut foliage and masses of yellow 

flowers, is well adapted to a moist 
and shady situation such as this. 


2. Streamside garden suitably planted 
with Gunneras, Osmundas, Rogersias, 
Irises, Spirzeas, Cathas, Trollius, and 
other waterside plants. 


Border of pink Lavatera edged 
the lavender Nepeta Mussini. 


4. Another view of the wild 
and woodland garden. The 
sides of the running streams 
are bayed up and freely planted 
with moisture-loving Primulas, 
which are such a great fea- 
ture of these beautiful Surrey 
gardens. 
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a IN. THE WILD AND WOODLAND GARDEN AT ALBURY- PARK, GUILDFORD, THE SURREY) HOME OF 
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_ @placed at either end. 
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mixed another coating of manure should be 
given. This may be the contents of an old 
hotbed or that on which Mushrooms have 
been grown. After filling the trenches with 
soil it should be left until February, when a 
dressing of bone-meal or superphosphate, of 
lime and wood-ashes shouldbe forked in with 
another such dose, or, as an alternative, soot 
and wood-ashes a week or so before planting 
out. This should be done as early in April 
as possible, provided the plants have been 
well hardened off and the soil in a suitable 
condition. Each plant should be set 1° foot 
to 18 inches apart in a double row, and the 
soil should be-shaken from the reots and the 
whole length let in with a dibber or long 
pointed trowel.- Water -each plant and give 
support with a twiggy stake, such as the re- 
mains of an old besom. If the plants droop, 
shade with newspapers and keep the roots 
moist until they pick up again. 

THE MAIN SUPPORTS.—In growing Sweet 
Peas for exhibition bushy sticks are useless, 
as the plants should be grown as single stems 
and tied_as the growth proceeds. Il or this 
purpose Bamboo canes or stakes 8 feet to 
10 feet in length should be used and these 
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must be tied loosely to the supports at least 
once every week. Most readers are acquainted 
with Tomato growing and know how im- 


portant it is to remove the shoots that appear 
in the axils of the leaves. It is just as im- 


portant to remove the side shoots on plants of 


exhibition Sweet Peas. These should be 
pinched out as fast as-they appear, doing this 
every time the plants are tied. Exhibition 
Sweet Peas should not be allowed to carry 
flowers other than one here and there for 
identification until a week before the show. 
Thus the plants obtain all possible energy. ~ 


AFTER-TREATMENT.—Lowards the middle of” 


June the sun will be stronger and the ground 
drier, so something should be done to help 
keep the roots moist. The Dutch hoe should 
be used along each side of the row from the 
commencement of growth to prevent the soil 
becoming baked. Now is the time to-apply-a 
mulch 3 inches or 4 inches deep of- stable 
manure, or, failing that, leaves or: lawn 
mowings. If drought continues give a 
thorough soaking of water once a week, but 
not unless if is really—required. If the 
trenches were properly prepared as advised 
very little feeding will be needed, until about 


Lily pond and Rose garden, with an edging of Stachys lanata 


made firm with wire attached to strong posts 
Two stakes should be 
provided for each plant. Another~method 1 
have adopted with equal success is to fix up 
three strands of wire on either side the row. 
One wire is placed near the ground, one at 
the top 8 feet or 1o feet high, and the other 
one in the middle. A ball of agricultural 
binder twine is now obtained, and this is cut 
in lengths, tying at the bottom, looping round 
the middle, and fastening at the top. These 
strips should be 6 inches to 9 inches apart, 
according to the distance between the plants. 
When the plants have made a good start it 
should be decided how many shoots are to be 
grown from each plant. — Strong-growing 
varieties should be allowed three, medium 
two, and for the weaker ones, such as the 
salmons and the more delicate ones, one shoot 
is enough. All the remainder, after ~ the 
strongest has been selected, should be rubbed 
out, 


TRAINING THE PLANTS.—By the middle of ~ 


May the plants will be making headway if all 
has gone well, and when the warm weather 
appears, with showers occasionally, I ques- 
tion whether there is any plant that grows 
faster than the Sweet Pea. These shoots 


~ 


one month before the show, when soot-water 
and liquid-manure may be given in a weak 
state twice a week, or one of the advertised 
Sweet Pea manures given as per directions. 
Readers should be wary in using such chemi-_ 
cal manures as nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia, as these are certain to bring 
the dreaded. disease known as strealx, -for 
which up to-the present there is no known 
remedy. Possibly, if the shows are late the 
plants may have reached. the top of the sup- 
ports. Lo remedy this the plants must be. 
carefully brought down to the ground and the 
first stem should be taken along the row for 
a distance of 3 feet and then trained up again, 
following with each plant-in rotation until 
the whole-row is brought down to 3 feet from 


_ the top of the supports. 
CurTtTinG THE BLOOMS.—This is best done 


late the evening before the show, standing 
the blooms in a cool place for the night. All 
those withsthe top bud not expanded will be 
in full beauty by the time the judges go round. 
Study the schedule and see that each bloom 
is separate from its neighbour and that each 
vase is correctly and platnly labelled. — A 
small handful of rushes cut into short lengths 
and placed upright in the vases will help to 


—say, about 48 degs. to 50 degs. 


better than just one or two large lea 
the plants for decorating. the vase 
Stockton House Gardens, Near R 
In a West Surrey gar 
BEAUTIFUL garden in the 
district of the West Surrey hill 
been some years in the makin 
approaching completion. The la 
just been formed, and though all tha 
tains, and especially its shrubby back 
has not as yet grown, the new gard 
a wealth of bloom and abundant prot 
the future. Steeply-rising ground, ne 
ing some form of terracing, is a gail 
garden, and is doubly valuable whe 
the portion shown, these rising leve 
above the general garden level. A : 
of flights of steps, ever leading th 
ward, is always of good effect, and 
steps can bé low and wide and not 
in the flight there is a sense of ea 
pose that is one of the most preciou 
that can be given to a pleasure groun: 
steps lead up through small turfed 1 
bounded by dwarf shrubs and border 
each terrace having rather its own ch 
Hydrangeas and Crinums are on 
levels ; next above them come more Cr 
with Stephanandra, Phlomis, Veronic 
Cassinia, and bold foliage of Aca 
the broad-leaved Saxifrages. On the 
most level the lawn sweeps roun 
circle. Here the naturally sand 
poorest and hottest, and: hére are C 
Helianthemums ‘in quantity, with a 
of Vaccinium, Rhus cotinus and 
Barberry, the old Fir plantation of t 
with its carpet of Heath and Brack 
ing a complete background to the w. 


Roses in the forcing-hou 
O time should be lost in ¢ 
plants under glass, if that | 
already been~done, as the best - 
follow a steady growth. That splendi 
ing Rose, Liberty, was a great suc 
year, and it promises to be the~sa 
season. At present. this variety i 
passed for richness of colour, although 
mond, is, perhaps, a more satisfacto 
for mid-winter blooming. One 
remembered as- regards Liber 
do not discard old plants. 
better from old plants than i 
grafted last year. If the plant 


cared for when the flowering seaso 


f 


and they are allowed to 
under glass before turning th 
the summer, a well-ripened g 
the result. We usually place the 
doors on beds of ashes, taking 
not suffer from want of water, an 
the fall they are laid upon thei 
off and remain thus until brou 
house. eg a ee 
Start them in a steady temp 


and rising to about 55 degs. bi 
when growth is well started 60 deg: 
should be given, and about 54 deg: 
Until the foliage becomes to 
of Rambler Roses im pots may bi 
the same house, but as soon as 
the other plants too much they 
another structure. These Ramble 
lightful objects when well flowered 
secure this there must be-thoro 
of the growths during the summ 
south end of a glass structure or a sol 
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cellent position for such Roses after 
ake from the greenhouse in August. 
st always be remembered that Roses 
rly forcing should be repotted in_the 
summer, and unless this can be done it 
rah ‘to top-dress the plants in autumn. 

‘stions are often asked as to what 
‘ant to give pot Roses, and I must con- 
fter having tried a great number that 
has been the most helpful, augmented 
uid cow manure and soot-water. Do 
tempt much feeding until the pots are 
* roots. When this is so, then Roses 
» liberally treated, but even then it is 
o give weak and often rather than 
and seldom, A noted grower once in- 
| me that he always had in the tank of 
which was in the greenhouse, a small 
cow manure, so that at every watering 
ants had. a very mild dose. Where no 
‘al manures are mixed with the com- 
ais practice would be excellent. Free- 
rom aphis and mildew should be aimed 
id it is possible to achieve this with 
t-day appliances. Nothing mars the 
+ of a pot Rose so much as tainted 
» As soon as a few aphides are seen, 
e fumigators to work, -and the same 
ie said of mildew, a good preventive of 
is to boil together one gallon of soft 
-2 tb. lime, 1 lb. sulphur, 2 Ib. soft 
When cool, use half-a-pint to two 
sof soft water, syringing into the 
2 or sponging the same with it. I 


it is a mistake to encourage too much 
pheric moisture at first, as this tends 
ng on mildew. On bright days it is 
sary to spray about and also to syringe 
e, but on dull days my advice is be 
il, Reverting again to Liberty, I was 
sed to learn from aclarge grower of 
Rose that the Manetti-stock proved 
for the variety than- the Brier, there 
a greater amount of blossom and longer 
I should not care to try the variety 
the Manetti outdoors, but under glass 
y be best. I know the Manetti is sup- 
‘to render the blooms of Niphetos pure 
, and American growers are largely em- 
ig this stock for the Catherine Mermet 
under glass, being far more satisfactory 
them than own root plants. E: 


Planting 


es, shrubs, herbaceous, and other 
; should be all in their positions as soon 
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In a West Surrey garden: Looking down from the uppermost (fourth) level 


as possible, and those planted during the 
autumn and winter should be examined, and 
any that are loose in the soil should he 
made firm and fiven support if necessary, as 
it is fatal to newly-planted trées if allowed to 
sway with the wind. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Evergreen flowering shrubs 


NE is frequently asked to recommend 
flowering shrubs with evergreen foliage, 
but where conditions are not favourable to 
Rhododendrons and their allies the choice is 
far more limited than many suppose ; indeed, 
of thoroughly hardy shrubs there are very 
few that meet these requirements. Of course, 
all shrubs flower more or less, but the usual 


stipulation is for those bearing showy 
blossoms. Omitting tender subjects, and 


those that-are exacting in their cultural re- 
quirements, the following list embraces the 
shrubs that can be generally recommended :— 


Looking up from the second level 


BarRBERRIES.—These include a considerable 
number of flowering evergreens, chief among 
them being Berberis. (Mahonia) Aquifolium, 
with leathery pinnate leaves, and clusters of 
golden blossoms borne in early spring; Ber- 
beris buxifolia, whose yellow. flowers hang 
suspended singly by long stalks about the end 
of April; Berberis Darwini, whose orange- 
coloured blossoms are at their best in May; 
Berberis empetrifolia, a spreading ~ little 
shrub, with golden-yellow flowers, in May; 
Berberis’ stenophylla, which vies with B. 
Darwini in being the finest of all the Bar- 
berries; and Berberis Wallichiana, Holly-lilce 
leaves, and pale yellow flowers in June. - 

Tue Mexican OrANGE-FLOWER (Choisya 
ternata).—At one time regarded. as tender, 
but now proved to be as hardy as the common 
Laurel, and in addition bearing clusters of 
Orange-like blossoms, this has made a good 
deal of headway in popular favour within the 
last few years. It is certainly a valuable out- 
door shrub. : 

EscaLttonias. — In districts where the 
Escallonias are hardy they form a group of 
charming evergreens. It is, however, only 
in the southern counties, and in favoured 
spots around the coasts, that they ean be re- 
garded as shrubs for the open ground. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA is in its way un- 
approachable, the handsome shining green 
leaves, combined with the large white 
chalice-like blooms, form a picture the com- 
panion of which may be sought for in vain 
among hardy shrubs or trees. It must be, 
however, admitted that the Magnolia in ques- 
tion is in most districts more adapted for a 
wall than for the open ground. 


Ovearta Haastt.—A New Zealand shrub, 
which in most parts of the country has proved 
to be quite hardy. It forms a much-branched 
bush, clothed with deep green Box-like leaves, 
while the heads of white blossoms, like small 
Daisies, are borne towards the end of July 
and in August. 


ULEX KUROP/EUS FLORE-PLENO and- ULEXx 
NANUS.—These are two beautiful flowering 


members of the Furze or Gorse family, the 
former forming a gorgeous feature in_ the 
early spring, and the second blooming from 
early autumn to Christmas. 

Veronica Traverst.—The hardiest of all 
the New Zealand Veronicas that attain the 
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dimensions of fair-sized shrubs. It is of neat, 
compact habit, and, standing by itself, 

' naturally forms a rounded symmetrical speci- 
men, The neat Box-like leaves are very 
regularly arranged, and about the month of 
June, when the branches are thickly studded 
with spikes of pretty mauve-coloured blos- 
soms, it is a very ornamental shrub. 

Tue Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus).—A 
good deal depends upon the weather as to the 
time at which the Laurustinus blooms, but 
given mild weather it will often flower, more 
or less, throughout the winter. \ 

THE STRAWBERRY-TREE (Arbutus Unedo).— 
Though more of a tree than a shrub, this 
is a very beautiful evergreen, and one that 
will flower freely even in districts where the 
fruits are but rarely seen. CB. 
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The Red Dogwood (Cornus alba) 
in winter 

Remarkably effective at the present time 
are the great drifts of Red Dogwood which 
clothe the banks of the lakes and streams, 
their deep, rich colouring being most con- 
spicuous on sunny days from quite a distance 
and a landmark for the winter landscape. 

I have observed during a period of years 
that the greatest intensity of colour is. de- 
veloped during the early part of the year, or 
is this due to the lighter and sunnier skies 
as the days lengthen? In any case, the effect 
is more vivid during the latter half of 
January and all through February than at 
any other season, -Cornus alba, so named on 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Parsnips 

There should now be no delay in sowing the 
seeds, as they require a long time to ger- 
minate.. Ground that hasween trenched and 
well manured for a previous crop: is the most 
suitable. The drills should be 15 inches 
apart and 3 inches deep. 


Peas 

Make a further sowing of these when the 
soil is in a fit condition. The rows that have 
been previously sown should be given pro- 


tection against birds and slugs, and when. 


they attain 2° inches to 3 inches in height 
twiggy sticks should be placed on either side. 
Plants growing in boxes should have ample 
ventilation and grown on as hardy as possible. 


Onions 

In gardens where these succeed from seed 
sown in the open the present is a good time 
to get them in. The bed should be made 
firm on the first dry day and a dusting of 
soot and wood ashes given before drawing 
out the drills 1 inch deep and 1 foot asunder. 
Seedlings will be now growing freely where 
sown in boxes and should be grown in a 
light, airy position. 


Begonias 

Tubers that were placed in warmth a few 
weeks back will now be throwing their buds, 
and if it is desirable to increase these they 
may be cut through into several portions, 
each containing one or two buds. The cut 
sides should be dusted with lime to prevent 
decay before potting. It is not.too late to sow 
Begonia seeds where a temperature of 
60 degs. can be given. 


Border Chrysanthemums s 

Old plants that have been wintered in cold 
frames are now throwing up young growth. 
These may be divided and set in boxes of soil, 
placing them in a cool greenhouse for a week 
or so to encourage root formation, afterwards 
returning to the cold frame. Cuttings should 
also be given frame treatment when once they 
are well rooted. 


Petunias 

These are useful both for pots and bedding 
purposes, and are-very. easily. raised from 
seeds sown now in light, sandy soil. A warm 


/ 


house or pit is necessary for germinating the \ 


seed, and when this has taken place the young 
plants must be kept near the glass and care- 
fully watered or many will damp off. 


Verbena for pots ; 
Verbena venosa is an excellent plant for 
growing in pots during the summer as the 
lightness of growth is attractive when grow- 
ing amongst such stiff-growing plants as 
Zonal Pelargoniums and others. Soil that 
contains a good supply of sand or grit is suit- 


e 
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able in which to sow the seeds, The plants 
should be pricked off and grown seyeral in a 
6-inch pot.” 
Aquilegias 

To obtain good plants for setting out in the 
autumn it is wise to sow the seed without 
delay. in, pans or boxes, germinating in a 
warm — greenhouse: The __long-spurred 
varieties should be chosen, and these are now 
greatly improved both in size and colours, 
and are a valuable addition. in the mixed 
flower border. 


Hardy Heaths 

These are valuable plants for growing on 
large rockeries or banks, for which they are 
admirably suited, and where a well-selected 


collection is made a succession of bloom can. 


be had for practically the whole year. It is 
not advisable to plant these on wet or clay 
soil. Now is a-good time to plant, and cut- 
tings that were struck during autumn may 
be transferred to their flowering positions. 
Decayed leaf-mould is valuable for forking in 
among the Heaths. W. E. WricHT. 
Stockton. House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Hardy fruit 

Strawberry-beds may now be cleaned down 
and, if it has not already.been' done, a mulch 
of well-decayed manure should: be laid be- 
tween the lines. . Embryo flower-buds in 
newly-planted beds ought to be picked out as 
soon as.they are observed, and stray runners 
on older plants should be removed. If a 
plantation of young Raspberry canes has 
been made these ought now to be cut over at 
about 9 inches from the ground level. Per- 
manent canes should be retained, cutting the 
tip. out of each plant. Where birds are 
troublesome among the buds of the Goose- 
berries, or among the Plums, they must be 
circumvented in some manner. Dressings 
with soot are useful, but it is at times neces- 


_ sary to net the breaks closely. Orchard trees, 


now that all others have been attended to, 
should be given a look over, spraying them if 
needful. 


Early Peach house : 

As soon_as the pollen is freely produced in 
the early Peach house fertilisation ought to be 
seen to, using either a camel’s-hair brush or 
a rabbit’s tail. If scale has been troublesome 
a sharp lookout for stray insects which were 
missed at the cleaning ought to be kept while 
the blooms are being fertilised. Meantime, 
keep the house a little warmer and lay the 
syringe aside, The necessary humidity can 
be supplied by damping pathways and bor- 
ders twice daily during bright weather. 
When the petals begin to drop freely syring- 
ing may be restarted and-a thorough water- 
ing should be given, 


f 


~ Kitchen garden 


_ February 2 


account of its white fruits, is 
shrub and one that will grow pra 
any soil or situation. It is, neve 
very happy in a deep, moist soil 

left to itself, it will destroy all of 
for which reason I have on m 
occasion planted it among b 
near the carriage drive, where 
it has smothered them. - 
proved one of the few things wh 
to be rabbit-proof, and therefore 
woodland planting. Old-overg 
tions, though very beautiful at a 
not produce the same rich effec! 
which have been cut back to— 
inches of the ground each 
effect so graceful as in the sto 
wand-like growths of the latt 


Late vinery ie 


Heat may now be applied to 
remembering that it/is unwise 
much warmth at first. A liberal 
some good fertiliser should be se 
the borders and watered in with 
In most vineries there is a t 
water pipes above the tank, a1 
ought always to be taken off tl 
fore the borders are watered. L 
tion will be needed for a time ; 
may be. slung almost horizontal 
buds break. ; és Be Sts 


Chrysanthemums 


Continue to move on young plan: 
house’ Chrysanthemums as bec 
sary, and before they are pot boi 
especially necessary where sp 
which are to produce large bloot 
cerned. _The propagation of bor 
ought to go on until the desired 
each sort has been secured. As sooj 
cuttings are rooted they should be 
rather closely. It is very interesting i 
raise border Chrysanthemums. fr 
One is always sure to get a novelty 
although the prevailing colours ap 
white and yellow. Seéds sown now 
heat will produce plants which w 
exceptionally freely from the end of 
until frost finally disposes of them. 


Hatdy Ferns 


Do not be in too great a hurr 
away the withered frondage from} 
Ferns. Many of them suffer consitt 
from late frosts by the removal of wha: 
all, is the natural protection of the 
The finer Athyriums, Woodwardia 
and the Royal Fern (Osmunda) a 
point. Not only are frosts dang 
cutting winds during late spring a 
to be dreaded) = > <*. = j 


2% 
4, 


Asparagus-beds ought now to 
down and squared off. If it is 
take some soil from the alleys betwe 
beds it may be placed over the surface,! 
any case fresh soil is advantageous ;é 
old potting soil passed throug 
riddle is better than nothing. Cel 
can be opened. I like to have thes 
an early date for various seasons, 
time, for instance, there is usually som; 
manure for the trenches, and it might 
for other purposes were they not 
Then, again, the trenches are invalua} 
hardening off such things as Onio 
flowers, and similar things while 
date, and beforevit is time to plant t 
they may be utilised as a bed f 
Marigolds, Stocks, and so. forth, 
be pricked off into them. W. McGu 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire| 
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Onciaium cheirophorum. The delicate yellow flower sprays are welcome at this season 


Oncidiums 


E. R. ASHTON, Member of the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 


E dainty little Oncidium cheirophorum 
yw in flower is one of the exceptions 
nongst the notoriously — short-lived 
tums.. Of sturdy constitution and 
modating habit, it may be relied upon 
24 good account of itself annually, its 
ie little yellow sprays being always wel- 
in the dull winter months. Grown in 
dans and suspended or placed on a shelf 
he glass, in an intermediate tempera- 
ts cultivation presents no special diffi- 
; but the rule generally applicable to 
s section of removing the sprays after 
t period should be followed. 
the larger species of Oncidium, of 
O. varicosum is the best known, the 
given me by the late Mr. Charles- 
of Haywards Heath, is well worth fol- 
r. His method was to repot annually, 
) include a considerable proportion of 
Oak leaves in the compost, and to give 
ants a thorough rest after flowering 
it undue shrivelling. In repotting this 
3 itis advisable to bring the base of the 
growth well down into the compost, 
‘rhizome has a tendency to grow up- 
and leave the new roots exposed to the 
s of slugs and woodlice. I have tried 
ing the young spike as soon as it 
*s in alternate years with some benefit, 
ily in exceptional cases can any success 
ained in retaining the beautiful O. vari- 
‘in-health and strength for any length 
le. Fortunately it is one of the species 
s still imported on occasion, in view of 


its doubtful constitution. In former years O. 
tigrinum, O. Forbesii, and O. concolor were 
often met with, but as the importation of 
Orchids is now a costly and somewhat unre- 
munerative business these’ species are less 
frequently seen. 

O. splendidum is also desirable. and can 
still be obtained. It is allied to Q. tigrinum 
and the tall, upright spikes of brown and 
yellow are freely produced in early spring. 
[he thick, leathery leaves indicate that it re- 
quires full exposure to the sun and a high 
temperature, QO. luridum I found in quantity 
in Jamaica, and should opportunity occur it 
may be brought home and _ re-established 
without difficulty, although the inflorescence 
is not very attractive, To the amateur col- 
lector it may be observed that the plants 
should be packed quite dry, and that no 
attempt be made to give them soil or 
moisture in transit. 

With all these tall-growing species of 
Oncidium it is of vital importance to remove 
the flower-spike after a short period to avoid 
undue exhaustion and possible death of the 
plant. 


Davallias 

There are many useful varieties of the 
Davallia, and it is surprising that those who 
require many fronds for cutting do not pay 
more attention to the family. If individual 
plants do not produce fronds so freely as the 
Adiantums, yet they have the advantage of 
lasting longer as well as being of greater 


substance. Whether grown in pans on the 
stage or in wire baskets suspended from the 
roof, Davallias are very handsome. The 
most useful is D. elegans, which is very free; 
while D. Mariesi does excellently in quite a 
cool house. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


A winter-flowering Hippeastrum 


At _ a-recent meeting of the 
Horticultural Society the 
Hippeastrum, H. aulicum, was shown by 
Messrs. Gill, of Falmouth. -It is a very old 
plant, having been introduced from Rio de 
Janeiro in 1819, but still it is not often seen 
in gardens to-day. Most of the Hippeastrums 
bloom during the spring months, but H. 
aulicum can be had-in flower during late 
autumn and winter, when they are most 
valuable, and highly, appreciated for green- 
house and dwelling-house decoration. It is a 
most showy species, the stout scape bearing 
two or three, and occasionally more, bright 
flowers. In colour they vary slightly, but, 
as a rule, they. are a deep reddish-scarlet 
veined with crimson. Frequent repotting is 
not needed, but directly the flower-spikes are 
removed, the season’s growth is made, and 
if the pots are full of roots they should be fed 
with liquid-manure every week until the 
leaves begin to show signs of maturity. 
When growth is finished stand the plants in 
a cold frame fully exposed to the rays of the 
sun until about September, when they are 
placed in the greenhouse, Directly the spikes 
appear soak the pots in a pail of water. 
During the resting period no water is needed, 
and when the plants are active a temperature 
of 50 degs. will suffice. Paw Be 


Royal 
winter-flowering 
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TRAINING ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


Many readers, having planted trained fruit os (or about to plant them), are anxious Ga. furiker eer. abo 
Apples and Pears require practically the same, treatment. 
of. training Aescritet in this article, but requires some moatficalion in PRUUEE 


training them. 


trained and carefully-pruned trees, but 
do not, because they (a) think there is 
something occult in the process, or (b) some- 
thing exceedingly clever, and that it is quite 
hopeless for them to attempt to so train and 


M ANY persons wish to grow these nicely- 


Fig. 1.—A young espalier, showing buds to 
prune to in order to maintain the form 


prune the trees. Any intelligent grower may 
do. it after three or four lessons on the young 
tree itself. my e will ngs) look at Fig. 1, which 
re four, possibly five, 
years old-_-whick has, so far, Been trained as 
an espalier, to be grown either against a wall 
or against stout stakes fixed vertically in the 
ground, —Espalier trees may be trained 
against a wall, every three or four courses of 
brickwork serving as “lines of direction ”’ 
for training each pair of branches. It will be 
observed that the branches appear to have 
their origin and to grow opposite each other ; 


but they do not naturally so grow, nor are 
their points of origin exactly opposite. _ If we 


turn to Fig.-2 we find at a and b two buds 
which we depend upon for the third pair of 
branches to be produced at a and b (Fig. 1). 
And at c there is a bee immediately below the 
crossbar. In Fig. 2 that bud is shown at ¢. 
We see that the aaa is rightly placed for con- 
tinuing the main stem in a_ perpendicular 
straight line, and that the resulting shoot, 
therefore, will grow as perpendicularly as cir- 
cumstances permit, and it will only require 
to be fastened back to the wall, wire, or 
stake. That fastening must be done with 
great care or it will crack at the junction 
with the main stem from which it sprang, 


wither and die. Should such misfortune 
occur, we must seek higher for. our next 
leader, and probably have to make a_ side 


growth suffice. - 

The spurs having beén pruned on the two 
tiers of branches, it remains to shorten the 
leading shoot of each branch to h, i, 7, k. We 
now pay careful attention to the central part 
of the tree—the main stem—from which we 
require another pair of new or young 
branches to form the third tier, and we re- 
quire them to be, as nearly as possible, at an 
equal distance above the second tier as the 
second is above. the first tier. At the same 
time we also particularly desire the stem to 
continue in a straight line vertically, and con- 
sequently a bud is required in the right place 
to continue its growth in that direction. Thus 
we require three buds not very distant from 

each other, one pointing to the right, a second 
to the left, and the third pointing straight 
upward. We find those three buds at a, b, 
and c (Fig. 1); the buds d,-e, f, g will not he 


-one on each side. 
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required to produce growth, but as they will 
naturally develop growth—especially after the 
leading shoot has been cut down to the bud 
which is on the front and immediately below 


the crossbar at c—they should be allowed to 
7 


show a little ‘‘ green’? and then be rubbed 


Fig. 2.—Showing a right bud to which 
to prune for a continued straight 
stem_or branch — 


off the stem. 
tain tree will fail to produce at a certain part 
of the stem buds which are capable of -pro- 
ducing satisfactory growth for our purpose, 
and we are defeated at that point and have to 
seek higher for suitable buds rightly placed, 
as shown in Fig. 1 at, or, in’ a very ex- 
ceptional case, at o, the leading shoot in 
that case being cut back to the bud at g be- 
low the top crossbar. 

In case of buds failing to grow, and thereby 
causing a deficienty of a pair of branches, 
the defect may be remedied by the operation 
of shield-grafting or a form of budding; but 
the defect will be noticeable for several years. 
Such grafting or budding could take place on 
each side the top part of the stem opposite 
the dotted lines. 

The tree represented by Fig. 3 is a useful 
type of tree for filling up high but narrow 
spaces, either on w alls or in the open, where 
they can be supported by durable stakes. 
Many persons are interested in this form of 
tree, but are debarred from planting it be- 
cause of the cost of ready-formed though 
small trees: We will commence with a small 
and straight tree with one stem, as at a (Fig. 
Rai). At the right time for pruning a recently= 
planted tree we cut the tree down to the bud 


Fig. 3a.—Small stheienk tree with one 
stem, showing how to obtain the form 


immediately below the crossbar. From these 
two buds we obtain the two shoots b and c, 
As these grow they are 
carefully and ‘gradually bent to form the 
branches f, g, but which, whilst tender and 
pliable, are easily cracked at their base, are 
bent to the form of the dotted lines h, i, and 
as the shoots harden they are gradually tied 
down to form a nearly straight line on the 
right and on the left. 

At the end 3 their first season of growth, 


* 


The Plum also responds to the meth 


Sometimes, unhappily, a cer- 
“buds, one on the right and one on. 


_ to produce the centre pair of vertic 


- soon as they appear; any negligen 


outside branches of the tree wi 


and. after the pees five fallen, - 
they have made any “apprecial 
the early spring, each shoot b < 
be pruned to the buds d, e on t 
The: growth therefrom will na 
upward, but may easily be tied « 
tinue the horizontal branches 1 
and to’ turn the corner to comn 
velop into the second. right-hand an 
branches respectively. 


Fig. 3. ay ie type for fill 
but narrow spaces. Pruning 
tain. the form. 


Behind the two bade d, € or) 
the top side, and we shall make it 


indicated in Fig. 3a by the dotted. 
they almost naturally take their 
only require a little assistance to 
vertical and parallel lines, the as 
ing supplied by vertical “stakes, 
stretched tightly from~ stake to 
nailed to a wall, or tied to wir 
horizontally upon walls at a dist 
inches apart. All surplus growths o 
_ rigidly formal trees should be r 


respect will be detrimental to the 
of the tree as well as to its beauty, 
The two shoots which are to fi 


corners, and probably turn upward 
of 2 feet or more; thus the fo 
branched or gridiron-formed — 
made to attain its full size in about foi 

Fig. 4 represents a part of a row 0 
cordons trained at an angle of 45 ¢ 
for that reason are termed oblique 

Whether they be Apple-trees o: 
espaliers require practically th 
ment. The Plum responds to tt 
training, but the pruning requires s 
fication, particularly certain st 
of vigorous growth, but not pro 
Very fine examples of Apples 
annually produced—and have be 
least several - generations—by t trees 
and pruned. 


Keeping fruit trees 


The great value of the tar~ oi 
carbolineum preparation. referred 
February 13th, p. 95) lies in i 
properties, as it actually destro 
infertile, the eggs of insects b 
tact. It has the further quality 
cleaning the trees, and the effec 
on their appearance and genera’ 
markable. The brand I use and rece 
is ‘* Carbo Winter Wash,” which. 
filled all its’ promises and given 
sults. It may be used_any tin 


personally, I prefer February. 
dormant season wash and must 
applied to opening buds or it will 
jem. 1 find the best strength for use 
yart of the stock solution to 12 parts 
e makers give directions, with 
owledge of this wash and _ its 
It bids fair to render, in normal 
ost of the summer spraying 


‘a good deal to be said in favour of 
and, which is used, primarily, as 
‘the winter moth, but also catches- 


y other pests. If the bands are 
rees well into the summer they 
useful in trapping the codlin moth, 
ernates beneath them. Centipedes 
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niay often be observed under grease-bands, 
and they should be left undisturbed, as they 
destroy large numbers of hibernating and 
other insects, and know the grease-band as a 
happy hunting-ground. ‘‘ Tanglefoot’? is a 
good substance to apply to the band, but 
neither this nor any other grease should be 
applied direct to the bark of the tree; a paper 
Land should always be used. 

Grease-bands are of little value unless ap- 
plied early. They should be in position by 
the first week in October, as this is often the 
moth’s busiest egg-laying month. Banding 


i Fig. 4.—A row of oblique cordons, showing where to prune 
; = to continue straight stems 


in November, which is by no means an un- 

common practice, is rather like locking the 

stable-door after the horse has been stolen. 
Co H.Me 


_ Fertilisers for Vegetables 


soil in West Sussex, it was pointed 
Mr. F. W. Costin (Horticultural 
itendent) in a _ lecture before 
owers, was to a great extent 
ith a certain amount of Coombe 
ley gravel. While brick earths 
y deficient in lime, the percent- 
enous materials, such as potash 
ic acids, were high, but this did 
ity mean that these soils would 
onsive to an application of these 
a combined form or in the form 
rs. For, although the materials 
resent in the soil, they might be 
The value of artificial fertilisers 
ntirely on its percentage of nitrates, 
or potash; no manuring, how- 
done, would make up for any de- 
cultivation. Nitrate of soda was 
quick acting of the nitrogenous 
d was the best form of nitrate to 
as not, however, generally liked 
s drying effect on the land, and 
effect on the texture of the soil. 
s had a bad effect on the soil tex- 
extensively, especially if the soil 
ss a proper lime content. The 
rtilisers had very little effect on 
peowsh of the plant, but a very 
ancing and ripening effect, and 
ef forms of this sort of fertiliser 
phosphates and basic slag. If the 
ime, basic slag was the best to 
ly a better result was obtained 
avier types-of land. There were 
roup of materials known as. the 
is phosphatic dressings, as bran 
he bone compounds. ‘Chen there 
otassic group, where there was a 
ngredients which were useful in 
s to withstand the attacks of 
es, as well as having a balancing 
ning effect. — 
various forms of potash, kainit was 
one to use for green crops, not 


a 


Points from Mr. Costin’s lecture at Worthing 


only on account of its content of potash, but 
also because of the amount of common salt 
it contained. Sulphate of potash was, in his 


‘opinion, the best of the salts to use, especially 


for Potatoes when they were considering the 
quality of the crop, But muriate of potash, 
too, had given extraordinarily good results 
from a quality point of view. 

Mr. Costin emphasised the timportance of 
good cultivation and manure as a foundation 
for the warious green and root crops. Cab- 
bages required nitrogen on most soils, but it 
must be balanced with an adequate applica- 
tion of phosphates and potash, and on heavy 
land phosphates were more necessary than 
potash. After the dressing of farmyard 
manure he suggested for Cabbages super- 
phosphate, muriate of potash, and nitrate of 
soda. Sprouts required much the same treat- 
ment, except that on good land the amount 
of nitrate should be reduced, as they did not 
require the sprouts to become too vigorous 
and sappy. Summer Broccoli and Cauli- 
flower required much the same treatment as 
Cabbage, except that for Broccoli to stand 
the winter it would be better to cut out the 
nitrogenous dressings. For Onions and 
Leeks the farmyard manure should be fol- 
lowed at planting time with sulphate of am- 
monia at the rate of 1 cwt. to 15 cwts., 3 cwts. 
superphosphates, and 1 cecwt. sulphate of 
potash; if the land was deficient in lime a 
mixture of superphosphate and steamed bone- 
flour instead of superphosphates only. Celery 
and similar plants required a liberal treat- 
ment in the way of stable manure, and the 


artificial manures should be much the same ~ 


as for Onions and Leeks, with the addition 
of a top-dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate 
of 3 oz. to the yard run of drill. Peas and 
Beans, and the Leguminosee family gener- 
ally provided themselves with sufficient 
nitrogen, but in a cold, backward season, or 
on poor, light soil, a dressing of nitrate might 
be necessary, and he recommended for these 
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crops sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
1 cwt. to the acre, 4 cwts. of steamed bone- 
flour and superphosphates in equal parts, and 
2 ewt. sulphate of potash, to be applied at the 
time of sowing, or as an alternative as a top- 
dressing when the shoots begin to show. 
Beet, Parsnips, and Carrots required deep, 
well-worked land previously limed, and 
dressed with well-rotted manure. For these 
crops he recommended 3 cwts. superphosphate 
and: steamed boneflour, and 1 cwt. sulphate 
of potash just before sowing, and 1 ewt. sul- 
phate of ammonia as a top-dressing after 
thinning. Lettuce, Spinach, and other leaf 
crops, and Radishes also required deeply- 
worked rich soil and nitrogenous dressings 
in the early stages of growth, and a good 


Fig. 5—Showing the wood bud to 
which to prune at 6 


way to apply was to mix 2 cwts. sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda in equal parts 
to give to an acre, and as a top-dressing at 
fortnightly intervals. Phosphates might also 
be necessary to balance growth, especially for 
Radishes, and in that case he recommended 
about 3 cwts. to an-acre, 

Potatoes required a good, freely-worked soil 
which had been well aerated, and with a good 
water content. Farmyard manure should 
form the base for any system of manuring 
for Potatoes, and potash was a_ prime 
necessity for such a starch-forming plant. 
For quality- he recommended sulphate of 
potash, but in some experiments muriate had 
been found better. The experiments at 
Rothamsted with nitrogenous manures had 
shown that the addition of 1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia would produce a ton more Pota- 
toes, so it might be profitable to apply 3 cwts. 
sulphate of ammonia. Many cases had 
shown good results where an application of 
superphosphates had been made, but the 
need for extra phosphates-was not so general 
or so well pronounced as that for nitrogen 
and potash. 


The treatment of Potato sets 


There are many opinions as to the best way 
to treat Potato ‘*‘ sets’ before planting. I 
always consider that the treatments roughly 
fall into three groups : (a) Setting up in boxes 
as soon as lifted; (b) storing the Potatoes 
until about the. beginning of February and 
then boxing; (c) planting unsprouted ‘‘ seed.”’ 

(a) This practice of setting up Potatoes in 
boxes as soon’ as lifted is very largely prac- 
tised, especially by gardeners who are saving 
their own ‘‘ seed ”’ to use the following year. 
The usual practice under this method is to 
roughly fill the boxes when lifting, and then 
at some convenient time through the winter 
the Potatoes are properly set up; that is, each 
“ set’? with the rose end uppermost. The 
advantages to be gained under, this treat- 
ment are :— 

(1) Greening of the ‘ sets.” 

(2) Weakly tubers can be detected. 

(3) Diseased tubers can be detected. 

(4) It saves disbudding. 

(5) Because the tubers are well started into 
growth before planting, earlier Potatoes 
are obtained. 

(6) Better returns. 

Advantage (1): The greening of Potato 
sets is in my opinion of doubtful value except 
with first early varieties. I have noticed that 


“ 


Some of the early-flowering Tulips shown by Messrs. J. Carter and Co. in the centre of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, on February 9th 


The Tulips included Red Admiral, General de Wet, Rising Sun, Fred Moore, Grand Duc, and Pringe of Austria / em 


many first early varieties are apt to shrivel 
badly. through the winter if kept under cer- 
tain conditions. The greened “‘ sets ’’ always 
appear to_me to keep better. With second 
early and late varieties | have never been able 
to prove to my own satisfaction that I have 


got any; advantage with greened sets. In 
fact most of my experience is that my best 
results. with second early and maincrop 


varieties have been obtained from Potatoes 


stored. until February and then set up. 
Advantage (2): If the sorting over of the 


Potatoes is correctly done most of the weakly 
tubers can be picked out before planting. 
When sprouting commences tubers which do 
not start strongly should be weeded out; any 
tubers which are very: much behind the rest 
in producing sprouts should be regarded with 
doubt. Such tubers are either rogues—i.e., 
not the true variety—or else they will probably 
result in a ‘‘hard set ’’—i.e., a set which 
either produces a very weakly shoot when 
planted or, in extreme cases, does not grow 
at all. In each case the “‘ set ’” remains very 
hard and does not. decay. ‘* Sets’? which: de- 
velop weakly: sprouts or remain hard after 
planting are. generally those affected with 
leaf curl or some other allied disease. Advan- 
tage (3): Readers may think that the advan- 
tage: quoted above and this one are similar. 
The. difference is this: For our purpose 
diseased Potato sets can be divided into two 
classes—those which produce no outward and 
visible sign of the disease they carry and 
those that do. The only method of recognis- 
ing the former is by the methods mentioned 
under advantage (2), but the latter are easily 
dealt with under (3): Fhe chief disease which 


falls into the visible group is late blight, or, 


as it is ‘called in the north, ‘‘ Demie.”’ 
Tubers badly affected with this disease are 
easily seen and discarded, but slightly affec- 
ted tubers are more difficult. Under the box- 
ing system the tiny patches of this disease 


7 


i 
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tend to sink in, and detection is made more 
easy. Advantage (4): | am frequently asked, 
is it necessary to disbud Potato ‘‘ sets ’’?? and 
my answer is always that if Potatoes are pro- 
perly sprouted disbudding*is not necessary, 
because if the job is correctly carried out only 
the strongest of the sprouts are developed, 
the others remaining dormant. Advantage 
(5): Appears to me tobe a very important 
one, especially for the small grower. Second 
early Potatoes if well sprouted before plant- 
ing will produce a heavy crop a fortnight 
later than a first early. Compared with 
second early varieties, first earlies do not 
usually crop so heavily. I can generally gét 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent. increase in weight 
with varieties like Great Scot, British Queen, 
and King George a fortnight after I com- 
mence lifting my first earlies, provided my 
sets are well sprouted at planting time. Ad- 
vantage (6) The net result of boxing is that 
better results are-obtained, but it should be 
remembered that boxing alone is not suf- 
ficient. If the selection advocated above is 


not carried out a good deal of the value of - 


boxing is lost. % 

(b) Storing the Potatoes until about the be- 
ginning of February and then boxing: This 
is a favourite way of mine of treating Potato 
sets, except first early varieties. 
that I can get all the advantages mentioned. 
under (a) except that my tubers are not 
greened before the spring. As mentioned 
above, I-do not think the autumn greening is 
essential for second early and maincrop 
varieties. _ The treatment of new seed will 
generally fall into this group, because it is 
rare that we can get hold of new Scotch seed 
through the usual channels before spring. (c) 
Planting unsprouted seed is usually bad prac- 
tice, because it is such a risky process. It 
gives us no chance of detecting disease and 


‘there is no other vegetable that is prone to so 


many diseases as is the Potato. tie 


I consider. 


Lettuces under glass and in 
. Open Re 


A brisk demand for Lettuce obli 
maintain a constant supply during th 
and early summer months¢ I beg 
at the latter end of April and continue 
so up to the end of July. My main 
made about the middle of August ai 
young plants are ready for pricking ¢ 


the winter by the beginning of Octol 
grow an early Cabbage variety, tw | 
Cos, and the Drumhead, the last be 
in favour, forming big solid hearts ar 
ing well in hot, dry weather. In some! 
Hicks’ Hardy Cos will-pass the winte1 
out injury, but in this neighbourhood i 
reliable, so that I find. it safer to treaj 
the same way that I find it necessary | 
more tender kinds. They are simp 
ted from heavy rains and severe fri 
plenty of air. Planting begins in a cool! 
in February, and I commence cuttit) 
latter end of April, no: artificial heat‘ 
given. ; Biel 
Lettuces under glass are liab 
attacked by disease and mildew, b 
that with careful watering and fre 
tion very little is to be feared, My 
have been negligible. Plants from t 
sowing put out in Match or early in 
form the succession, and the Cos a 
head varieties are planted at the sa 
Early in February seed of Cos ant 
head is sown in boxes in a cool h 
young plants being put out w 
enough. From the time the plants sta 
growth, no matter what the weathe 
they are never allowed to want-for mo 
If necessary they are attended to twice 
This involves a considerable amou- 
labour, but it is repaid by increased’s 
quality generally, nearly every leaf 
tender, which means that there is ver'l 


ee 


ary 20, 


_ My experience is that Lettuce grown 
can be easily disposed of. 

soon find out the difference between 
| those grown in the ordinary man- 
» ground is prépared by means of 
ng in winter, so that it is well 
frost and wind, a liberal dress- 
re being forked im when the 
oken down; for I see no_use in 
nure deeply, Lettuces being sur- 
When the plants come into free 
manure is frequently given, and 
e about half grown’ nitrate of 
in order to hasten maturity. I 
in favour of sowing where the 
emain when the weather is hot 
the case of the Cos varieties the 
k may cause them to run, and 
fore better to avoid transplantiny. 
drills which are previously soaked 
anure-water. The seed comes up in 
1.a week, and it is easy to water when 
y. The thinnings can be used for 
even in the hottest weather are 
der. If sown about the second 
ust good hearts will be formed by 
d by laying them. in frames or a 
he supply will be maintained up 


. BYFLEET. 
_ BEES 
ig bees with candy 


perhaps help our bees dying 
but there is no excuse jor 
mg them to die of starvation, and 
t ts probably true that quite 10/, of 


in this country succumb every year 
g to want of food in the late spring 


UGH candy-feeding for bees is not 
eeenerally recommended, it is, from 


w 


onwards until the warm weather in 
, the only safe method of aug- 
‘supply of food in a hive. 

bee-keeper is at all doubtful whether 
nies have sufficient stores to last them 
uit blossom time a cake of soft candy 


be given to-each lot during the next 


f course, proper precautions have been 
nthe autumn to ensure that each stock 
om 30 Ibs. to 4o Ibs. (according to 
h of colony) of food stored in the 
the bee-keeper need not worry about 
| at the present time, but if not the 
ng recipe for making candy may be 
Ibs. of best white sugar (cane)—never 
ae use brown—add 1 pint of 
tere 

either an enamelled or an aluminium 
tand this beside the fire and stir con- 
“until the sugar is all dissolved. This 
nportant. Now add half a small 
ul of cream of tartar. Place the pan 
quick fire, or, better still, a gas ring, 
low the liquid to boil for about four 
s, then remove pan -from the fire and 
it in another vessel containing cold 
until the syrup begins to cloud over. 
ctly cloudiness appears commence to 
orously, at the same time sprinkling in 
f pea flour. This latter acts as a sub- 
for the natural pollen, of which there 
2» a shortage in the hive. 

n the syrup’ becomes so thick that 
} is difficult it should at once be 
- Out into some suitable receptacles. 
1 i with the bee-ways cut down 
azed on one side make very convenient 
each, when full, holds about 1 lb. of 


n ‘the candy is set and quite cold it 
be in the form of a moist, solid mass 
sily cut into with the finger-nail. 


Con- > 
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If the candy is hard and crystalline the bees 
will be unable to make use of it without 
leaving the hive to obtain water. If too soft 
it is liable to run down between the frames 
and suffocate many bees, which become 
smeared with it. 

In making candy it is advisable as soon 
as the syrup has reached the boiling point to 
cover the pan with a lid; the enclosed steam 
will then melt any particle of undissolved 
sugar which may be adhering to the side of 
the pan. A few undissolved crystals may cause 
the whole mass to crystallise during the 
stirring process. Should this by any chance 
happen, the candy must be melted again in 
another 4 pint of water and boiled onee more 
for about four minutes. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a sugar 
boiler’s thermometer candy-making is simpli- 
fied. In this case the pan should be kept on 
the fire until the temperature reaches 236 
degs. Fahr., and then removed immediately 
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and allowed to cool before stirring as; above. 

Failures in making good candy are’ gener- 
ally due to overboiling and stirring the syrup 
whilst too ‘hot. Before beginning to stir. it 
should be possible to hold the hand against 
the bottom of the pan without feeling any 
discomfort. — 

Candy costs from 1od. to 1s. per lb..to buy, 
and if made at home the cost is practically 
that of the sugar only. : j 

In placing the candy over the feed-hole i 
the bottom quilt choose, if possible, a warm, 
sunny day, and do not use any smoke, as the 
less the bees are disturbed at this time of the 
year the better. 

Breeding will now have commenced, and 
the addition of an extra quilt or two is ad- 
visable. 

Above all, make sure that the roof of every 
hive is water-tight. Wet quilts and damp 
hives have been the ruin.of many a colony. 

Wells, Somerset. -L, BicG-WITHER. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation-he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of eaéh—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of ‘leaves 
and points of shoots are uscéless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than ane kind 
is sent they should be numbered... Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single. specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Raspberries and basic slag 

(C. C. B.).—Raspberries should succeed in 
your. soil, providing it does not get water- 
logged in winter. It should be borne in 
mind that. Raspberries are more or less sur- 


» face-rooting subjects, therefore your digging 


between the rows is a mistake. Such treat- 
ment destroys a large number of the ‘‘ feed- 
ing ’’ roots, and is probably the cause of your 
failure. Manure will not hélp the plants if 
the finest’ and best roots are destroyed 
annually by digging. Basic slag is well 
adapted for all kinds of fruit-trees, and should 
be applied during the autumn or early winter 
months, 4 ozs. to 8 ozs. per square yard. If 
applied now the full effect would not be pro- 
duced this season. Basic Slag is, perhaps, 
the best. phosphate where there is a lack of 
lime in the soil and plenty of humus. It is 
useful in all parts of the garden if applied 
before Christmas. 


Birds and ftuit-buds 


(H. Whiteway).—At this date all fruit-buds 
are fast plumping up, and each year we find 
finches and even sparrows sometimes amusing 
themselves ‘‘ in search of insects ” 
wont to say, but in doing this they destroy 
all chance of a perfect blossom appearing, 
and remedial measures must be adopted to 
check their progress. For Gooseberries, 
Currant, and small bush _ fruit-trees in 
general we have found a mixture of finely- 
sifted lime and sufficient soot to darken it as 
a good preventative against bird attacks at 
this season, and by adding a little common 
or agricultural salt to the mixture it will 
assist to make the whole more sticky, putting 
this on with the garden syringe. It is 
claimed that lime-sulphur sprayed over the 
trees prevents bird attacks. _ This insecticide 
ean be purchased from most of our horti- 
cultural sundriesmen. Small mesh netting 
placed over the trees and bushes also acts as 


some are 


a deterrent, but this is out of the question 
with big trees or many in number, and is 
rather expensive. We think the first named 
will answer your purpose. 


FLOWER GARDEN 

Pruning Rose Gloire de Dijon 

(Brixtonia)—Your diagram gives us a 
good idea of what your Rose-trees growing 
against your fence are like. The basal 
shoots appear to be robbing the laterals 
emanating therefrom, as each ought to be of 
stouter growth than given in your letter, and 
we suggest that these main shoots should be 
cut back at pruning time during March, and 
so divert the flow of sap to these side shoots, 
which should be about 8 inches apart. As 
these said shoots are more or less weakly it 
would be advisable to reduce their respective 
lengths by one-half, as, if left much longer, 
though producing a few blooms, they. would 
be of a puny nature. After the first lot of 
flowers have gone past we should suggest 
shortening the older shoots back to the origin 
of the side growths. 


Raising summer flowers 

(T. Edney).—We presume you _ intend 
raising the Antirrhinums, Stocks, and 
Godetias from seeds, with: a view to having 
plants in bloom this summer. Without any 
glass the Antirrhinums will be rather late, 
and if only a small number of plants are 
needed they could be purchased from some 
local market or nurseryman. However, if 
‘seed is decided upon, sow it the same time as 
the Stocks and Godetias, viz., during the 
first and second week in March, providing 
the weather is congenial, if not wait till it 
improves. Provide the boxes with ample 
drainage and, if possible, cover them with a 
sheet of glass, which must be turned daily. 
In any case some form of protection will be 
needed during heavy rain or the seeds will 
be washed out. If there is any danger of 
frosts you could easily lift the boxes inside. 


‘ 
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Raisers of hybrid Campanulas 

(F. Wheatcroft)—Campanula _persicifolia 
Telham Beauty was, we believe, raised by 
the gardener at Telham Court, who disposed 
of his original” stock through Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, of Covent Garden. Campanula 
persicifolia leur de Neige (not Fleur de 
Niege) was introduced by the late Mr. Miller, 
of Clarkson’s Nursery, Wisbech. Whether 
he was also the raiser we have never heard. 
The name suggests French origin, and we 
should not wonder if it really was raised by 
Messrs. Lemoine, of Nancy, who raised, 
some years ago, a whole series of pretty and 
interesting forms, “including cup-and-saucer 
varieties and double blue ones like Coup 
d’azur, La Fee, which may be the Fairy 
Queen our correspondent inquires about 
under an Anglicised name. He should write 
to Mons. Victor Lemoine, Horticulteur, 
Nancy, France, for his list; which would, give 
him most of the information he requires. 
Everst was, we think, raised, or at least 
introduced, by Messrs. Ladham, of Shirley, 
near. Southampton, and their list would give 
particulars of this. It is very difficult to keep 
track of all these garden forms, as hardly any 
British firm gives the name of the rdisers of 
the novelties ‘they offer. Many French firms 
make a point of this. C. persicifolia Moer- 


heimii was raised by Messrs. Ruys, of 
Dedemsvaart, Holland, and there is another 
pretty form of German origin called 


Blaukehlchen, which we expect will presently 
crop up in English lists as ‘* Bluebird ”’ or 
something almost equivalent. C. persicifolia 
Backhousei is a seedling strain that throws 
both blue and white flowers and not of any 
outstanding merit. 


The showing of hardy herbaceous 
flowers 


Would you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions through the columns of your 
esteemed gardening paper? Would you 
allow, if you were judging at a flower show, 
the following items to be classed as hardy 
herbaceous flowers: Roses, Carnations (bor- 
der), Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and 
Gladioli? Such was the case at our horticul- 
tural show, held here last August. A gar- 
dener friend and myself strictly adhered to 
the statement in the schedule, but we were 
outclassed, although we had a splendid ex- 
hibit of hardy herbaceous flowers for the 
month of August; that is to say, nine distinct 
varieties. I fell into a serious argument over 
the case, therefore | am seeking expert advice 
over it, and if Lam right in two or three cases 
I shall take it up at our meeting next month. 

Chigwell. JW 

[Herbaceous plants are those whose stems 
die down annually, the rootstock being 
perennial, and producing a new above-ground 
plant each year. Annuals are those “which 
complete their cycle of life—from seed to seed 
—in one year. 

Of the flowers mentioned, Roses and Car- 
nations are not herbaceous. 
are either annual or biennial, and Gladioli are 


not ‘‘ hardy.’’ Pentstemons are among the 
HS doubtfuls ” and might be allowed. 
There is frequently a great deal of con- 


fusion with regard to these classes which 
might easily be avoided. The remedy is in 
the hands of the schédule makers. Where 
flowers ate a popular feature special classes. 
should’ be provided for Roses, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas, Dahlias, etc., and a class for 
“hardy garden flowers” ‘““ hardy peren- 
nials ’’ (excluding eae ao bulbs) or 
““hardy annuals.” The simplest term is 
‘hardy flowers” (together with the names. 
of any kinds not to be included). Whatever 


is intended should be made perfectly clear in . 


the schedule, as the judges are, or should be, 
bound by sitet wording. 


Antirrhinums | 
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The Royal Horticultural Society has issued 
a set of judging rules for the guidance of 
local societies, and these are now generally 
recognised and accepted as the official 


standard. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ceanothus not doing well 

(“ J. B.,’? Constant Reader).—Generally 
speakings the Ceanothus family are free of 
growth and thrive in almost any kind of soil, 
though one bordering on lightness is far pre- 
ferable to that of a retentive nature, but, 
above all, thorough drainage is most essential 
to their success, making a free, clean growth 
and generally long-lived subjects. We rather 
think there must be something wrong with 
the subsoil or the drainage imperfect, and 
would strongly advise you to lift the plants 
very carefully, taking away the old soil a 
yard in width as well as in depth, putting in 
6 inches of old brick-bats or stone, -and over 
this some Grassy turves the Grass side down- 

wards, afterwards filling with fresh soil, 
turfy loam if procurable, with a good per- 
centage of flaky leaf-soil and a little broken 
brick or. coarse sand, thoroughly blending the 
whole. We advocate cutting out every bit of 
decaying wood and shortening the healthiest 
shoots at the same time, and see what the 
resulting growth may do towards the plants’ 


recovery, the whole of which may be done as_ 


soon as convenient and the soil workable. 
The roots should be thoroughly examined, 
cutting. out any decayed pieces, and avoid 
planting too. deeply, and do not allow. sur- 
rounding plants to obstruct light or sun play- 
ing at the base as well as the top. 


VEGETABLES 
Making a hot-bed 


(*.).—In making a hot-bed-a much ste: a iiier 
heat is obtained by placing the manure in 
heaps, turning it over several times before 
placing it in the pit-or bed. If placed direct 
it heats very rapidly, and quickly gets cold 
again. Thoroughly mix all the mz terials to- 
gether, and turn when heated through, not 
allowing the manure to get very hot. Make 
the bed as firm as possible to retain the 
warmth, and as soon as the steam has 
evaporated, or after two or three turnings. 


Carrots forked 

(M.).—Your Carrots are what is known as 
“ forked,’? and is due to the action of fresh 
manure. Carrots should never get manure in 
a fresh state, as they fail to grow freely, and 
come forked as yours have done, and conse- 
quently useless. Land that has been manured 


for a previous crop—say Potatoes—will grow 


Carrots well, or they may follow such ~as 
Onions, Leeks, or Celery, of course taking 


care to add no more manure at the time of 


sowing, as that which is in the ground is 
quite sufficient for them. You must also diz 
the ground deeply, so as to allow the roots to 
go down freely. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Working hours of a single-handed 
gardener 


(Scraper).—Apparently the man agreed to 
attend to the duties you enumerate, but now 
is dissatisfied, and the most obvious thing for 
him to do is to seek pastures new. How- 
ever, it may be possible to come to some 
arrangement, and we would point out that it 
is almost universal for a man to get one half- 
day off per week, say, from 12 or 1 o’clock, 
and extra pay for Sunday duties. A single- 
handed gardener, if he lived near his work, 
would probably attend to the garden duties 
during the week-end and-no trouble would 
accrue, but difficulties arise sooner or later 
when a man is expected to be on the job at 
pane all times to attend to work con- 


~ damp places, and their, oc 


‘tion of lime at the rate of 4 


finger ‘and thumb, and the vessel co 


SF Fe 


nected with the dwelling-h se 

natural and fair for the man to g 
Sundays-and one half-day off p 
being given for the work on 
usual hours are 6.30 or 7 a 
1 -o’clock on Saturdays, wi 
periods for meals, and if the 
worthy of fis hire these A 
enough,’ whether he is a sin 
ane general utility. man, or \ 


(Marchantia). *Liverarores j 
garden after heavy rain den 
that your drainage is at fau 


yard would, of course, help tl 
the garden. We should advise 
good lump quicklime and add- 
water to slake it down to a fine p 
spread the lime on the top o: 
lightly prick it in with a for 
the opinion that, although lime w 
trouble, it will, alone, not 
Draining the garden will be - 
manent cure for your trouble. 
also a number of the small black 
in your box of material. These 
be a source of trouble to you 
advise you to put down a numl 
your garden to catch these p 
board or like placed flat on 
little bran placed under each pi 
traps. The traps should be e 
a week and the slug collected 
Please note that we do not + 
through the post, but only 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRA 


CATALOGUES. URE 


Stuart Low and Coz, Bus 
Middlesex.—Carnations.. 
Andrew Ireland and Hitche 
Tey, Essex.—Seeds; spring list. 
T. Smith, Daisy ll Nursery, 
Seeds of hardy plants. —_ 
Robert A. Morris, 225, Bristol. i‘ 
mingham.—Seeds; also Gladioli, 
Lilies, Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, 


A good grafting w 
Amateurs who are fond of gra 
trees often meet with their chief « 
the operation of “* waxing,” of 
graft with a sealing substan 
‘“ waxing ’’ is an all-important 
grafting operation, as it is 
success that the wounds should 
sealed and airtight, BG 
Here is a simple recipe for 
home-made wax, which, if used 
will give excellent results. The ne 
gredients are:—One lb. of résin, 
methylated spirit, and 2 ozs. of 
Melt down the resin and the fat 
and when thoroughly liquid mix ‘to 
slowly add the spirit, stirring we 
Care must be taken to keep_ 
away from naked flames as the in 
are highly inflammable. = 
This preparation thickens as i 
is best used on the grafts wh 
consistency of vaseline, just thick 
prevent it running down the ster 
the wounds. It is applied 
brush, simply painting it over a d 


spirit will soon evaporate: levi 
and air-excluding wax. This is 
and more effective than the so 
tions, which have to be plast 


can be kept corked and warmed u 
future use. {26 xe es 


-O GARDENERS 


f were asked what I considered the 
rst important thing I could say to a 
tomer, it would be “Send your 
der Early.” 


t 
Ny is the time to Plan your Garden. Post 
4 without delay for your copy of the 


yous RYDER CATALOGUE GUIDE. 
: Garden Book de luxe contains 104 
Pi 


ss of interest to every gardener. Full list 
jill Flower and Vegetable Seeds—profusely 
(trated in colour and black and white 
ytographic reproductions — Fertilizers for 


| Crops, Potting Compost, Gardening Hints, 
Fails of £1,000 Competition, Etc.,-Etc. 


igs 
if 
/ 


.erbaceous 
: and Alpine 
Plants 


er 


= 
A large healthy stock in 
great variety 


NOW is the time to 
= PEANT 


zs 


‘SEND for CATALOGUE 


Cheal & SONS 1a 


> Nurseries . CRAWLEY 
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7 For reliability in cropping, excellent Y 
yy appearance, and superior table quality, y 
y) it is acknowledged that our pedigree Z 
y) strains of Vegetables are unsurpassed. Y 
] SUTTON’S COLLECTIONS OF Z 
j VEGETABLE SEEDS for Gardens y) 
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WARNING,—In future every packet The King’s Seedsmen 


Y of “Sutton’s Seeds” will bear 

) vie — and none is genuine READING 

] without it. 
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The CHAMPION PRIZE Conerain 


Collection 
of Vegetables 


(12 distinct varieties ) 
AT THE 


Great 
SHREWSBURY 
SHOW 1925 


WON with the 
produce of 


WEBBS’ 
\ SEEDS 


os AND 
| Webbs’ 


Manures 


The ‘‘CHAMPION”’ Collection consisted of the following :— 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS P E 

Ailsa Craig Onion Ent .. I= pkt. Marrowfat Parsnip... «. 10d. oz- 

From 4d. pkt. Perfection Pink Celery - ... 1/- ,, Volunteer Beet cs .. We pkt. 
FLOWER Champion Prize Leek ... eee Hr Early Mammoth Cauliflower 1/- _,, 
Conqueror Tomato... We haa King George Pea a a 2/0 ys 

SEEDS Prizewinner Carrot... .. 8 oz. Coldfinder Potato... ws» = 4/- peck 

Royal Favour Cucumber ... 1/6 pkt. Exhibition Runner Bean ww. Ws pkt. 


‘From Sd. pkt. 


See CATALOGUE. 


WEBB & SONS, LTD. (itosmza) STOURBRIDGE 
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The passing of Professor Bateson 


An appreciation | 


Can we possibly realise what the civilised 
world has lost? What England has lost? 
What we who live in Wimbledon and Merton 
have lost? The Professor was President of 
the Wimbledon and _ District 
Mutual Improvement Society. We fre- 
quently had lectures from him, went down to 
the “ John Innes Institution,” went all over 
the place, had talks with him, a man of no 
pride .with his vast amount of knowledge. 
He would talk to any man and answer any 
question we would put to him, also taking 
the trouble to explain, and bringing plants to 
prove his assertions. When our Society went 
to ‘‘ John Innes Institution ’?? we saw various 
fruit-trees—Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries pollinated with different varietiés— 
covered over with very fine netting. There 
were also thousands of Primula crosses 
showing variation in flower and leaves, We 
have not yet realised our loss. When we 
think of Professor Bateson and ‘‘Mendelism”’ 
the wonders of his work on this subject 
astounded the whole world. 


Alas! he has gone, but never to be for-~ 


gotten. F.R.H.S. 


Wimbledon. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ 
NEWS 


Cirencester and District Gardeners’ 
Society 

There was a good attendance of members 
at a recent meeting of the above Society, 
when Mr. Herbert Cowley, Editor of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, gave a lecture on Flowers 
in their Mountain Homes, illustrated by a 
fine series of lantern slides of high alpines 
in their natural habitat. 

Starting from Mentone and passing via 
Ventimiglia and La Mortola, through the 
Roja Valley and Val Casterino, the lecturer 
then described the ascent of high mountains 
in the Alpes Maritimes, illustrating certain 
species of Lilium, Primula, Dianthus, 
Ranunculus, Saxifraga, Anemone, and Tulipa 
that were observed on the way up. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. E. 
Blundell, late Professor of Agriculture at the 
Cirencester College, and among well-known 
gardeners present, some of whom took part 
in discussion, were Mr. T. Arnold, late head 
gardener to the Earl of Bathurst, Mr. W. H. 
Waters, of Colesborne, head gardener to the 
late Mr. H. J. Elwes, Mr. C. A. Tutt, head 
gardener to Major Gordon Dugdale, and Mr. 
Underwood, head gardener to Mrs. Wilfred 

Cripps. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Tulip bulbs for examination 

Reader.—These appear to be infested with 
bulb rot. We must hold over our reply for 
further examination. 


NAME OF PLANT 


N. G. B., Ayrshire-—Cornus Mas (the 
Cornelian Cherry), see note, page 112. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Caver.—Apple Beauty of Kent. 

Ts Suffolk. — 1, Wellington. — syn. 
Dummelous Seedling; 2, Colville Malingre ; 
3, possibly Winter -Majestris; 4, probably 
Betty Geeson. ~ 

M. C. M., Suffolk.itApple Boston Russet, 
sometimes known as Roxbury Russet. A 
good late dessert variety in season from 
January to March. 


Gardeners’ . 
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LATE NOTES 


Pieris Forresti 

The beauty of this shrub at the present 
time is remarkable by reason of the brilliant 
colouring of the ends of the current year’s 
growths. It is far from plentiful at present. 
tven if it never flowered it would still be a 
valuable asset to any garden. P. formosa I 
have often seen very effective from the colour 
of its young shoots, but-the above surpasses 


it M. 
Berberis nervosa - 


This is a pretty dwarf Barberry of the 
Mahonia type and one which, for some 
reason, continues to be rare. I came across 
a few nice plants of it recently. I have 
known it for several years and it rarely ex- 
ceeds 18 inches in height. Its leaves, much 
after the manner of those of B. nepalensis, 
are of a charming coppery-purple shade. 


M. 
Pruning Plums 


Very little difference was noted in the be- 
haviour of heavily-pruned Plum-trees and 
trees receiving much less pruning in tests 
conducted over a number of years with 
several standard varieties of Plums.on the 
grounds of the New-York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Since little 
pruning gives just as good, if not better, 
trees it is regarded as a waste of time and 
effort to pay too much attention to the 
pruning of Plum-trees.. The chief recom- 
mendation is to thin out thick growths where 
necessary and to remove broken or injured 
branches. 


Crassula lactea 


I suppose I ought to refer to this plant as 
Kalosanthes, but the older name appeals to 
me, as it does in the red variety C. coccinea. 
The white-flowered form may be had in bloom 
during the winter, and it is not at all fas- 
tidious in its requirements, any ordinary com- 
post suiting it quite well. Cuttings struck 
during the early spring, grown on during 
summer, and well ripened during autumn in 
a frame, will give good results in November 
and December. Of dwarf habit, plants are 
very useful either in, the greenhouse or in 
rooms, and their characteristic spikes are cer- 
tain to attract attention. 

A Scottish GARDENER. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) : 


It is unusual to find this growing and 
flowering: freely in the open. Indeed, so 
strictly has the wall treatment been ad- 
hered to that many are under the im- 
pression that by this means only can its 
deliciously-scented flowers be produced. It 
is sound advice to plant at the foot of open 
sunny walls, where, if the plants are not 
grown in too rich soil and pruning takes 
place at the proper time, i.e., immediately 
the flowers are over—very little pruning is 
necessary even then—plenty of flowers should 
result. It may, however, be planted on 
sunny slopes entirely in the open—at least, 
South of London—with equal success, where 
in due course very large bushes laden with 
flowers may be enjoyed. At no time are 
these leafless shrubs very conspicuous, owing 
to the rather dull colour of the blossoms: 
nevertheless, when grouped in. the foreground 
of low evergreens they possess a_ peculiar 
attraction to which one is specially drawn by 
reason of their rich fragrance and _ soft, 
silvery-brown colour. Sprays 2 feet long 
may be cut when approaching the bursting 
stage and placed in vases in warm rooms, 
where they open freely and prove most ac- 
ceptable duting January and February, when 
such flowers are by no means plentiful. The 


~ 


flowers of C. fragrans grandiflon 

purer yellow and larger than in the 
a good bush I have blooming at the 
time appears to possess a more ro 
stitution, the individual flowers 
nearly 2 inches across, ==) = Ge 


Solanum Wendlandt 
It is only on rare occasions that 
with this handsome plant growing 
the-open air, therefore it appeals to 
once as a subject of unusual interest | 
traction—especially so if in blo 
grown this way. On the wall of 
| saw it last autumn in vigorous 
flowering and fruiting, and was in 
with its handsome, rich green, 
leaves, clusters of lilac-blue flo 
thick fleshy-looking shoots.. I have 
fore seen this Solanum growing wi 
luxuriance. It would appear to be 
suitable subject for a warm wal 
southern counties, being quite distir 
any other climbing shrub, -both — 
growth, and flower. It hails from 
Rica and should be provided with 
protection during the winter, ‘for 
the tips of the unripened shoots d 
somewhat each year, the lower bud; 
away freely after the former have b 
away. Ee 
Ipomea Purga ee 
Medicinally known as the Jala; 
Ipomza Purga makes a very ‘fine « 
a climbing plant in warm situations, 
ally near the sea. When in charge 
garden in which, at that time, many 
uncommon plants of foreign origin — 
grown successfully, and which lay in | 
proximity to the Solway Firth, for 
years I. Purga was noteworthy. ~ 
the base of a south wall, among the 
a very large specimen of Fuchsia Ri 
the Jalap Plant was most attractiv 
October, its twining growths ~ 
through the branches of the Fuchsia. 
its trumpet-shaped flowers, of a rich p 
shade, were very telling. The plant is tt 
ous, the tubers resembling ' small-t 
Potatoes. In the position referred to 
was perfectly hardy, and the growth: 
to push-up early in May. —I tried, in | 
lar position, another variety, I. sin 
which was sent to my then emp! 
Vera Cruz, but it was far from bel 
success which J. Purga annually wa: 
Mabie. AG ee & 
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Late Flowering Saxifrages 


LPINE plants that begin to flower in 
July and August are welcome in all col- 
ections that aim at being representative, 
where the rock garden is taken seriously 
jot a mere matter of informal spring 
ng. To my mind the really enjoyable 
garden should be full of interest at all 
of the year; even during the dullest 
is a good effect should be aimed at by 
oclusion of the many naturally slow- 
ng forms of various Conifers. As many 
3 Alpine plants are themselves more or 
vergreen this matter of winter effect is 
t all difficult to compass avith a little 
ous forethought. 
» is, however, a 
{ after May and 
are past when 
y various Dian- 
and Campanulas 
ly step in to tide 
ver a time that, 
from their efforts, 
t easily be rather 
rless until such 
s as Gentiana sep- 
la, G. Lagodech- 
— Oxalis. lobata, 
ithers take up the 
and many of the 
s that flowered 
r in the year, 
ally if they have 
duly prevented 
straining their 
'S by carrying a 
crop of seeds, 
1eir second wind, 
ravely start again 
£ us on until the 
owers of autumn 
things into their 
and give us a parting display for the 
‘that period of white, blue, and purple, 
sdominating shades of the Campanulas, 
Saxifraga aizoides, its forms auran- 
ind atrorubens, with welcome splashes 
low, orange, and deepest blood red in 
that are slightly moist or partly shaded, 
noted, for none of them will stand a 
g unless grown as at home in the silt 
lingle of mountain streams. It is true 
aga aizoides has given us a form that 
apted itself to much drier situations in 
autumnales, that grows in the high 
me crevices near the top of Mount 
orough in Western Yorkshire. This 
} flowers of a rich shade of orange- 
» but so far it does not seem to have 
ed to anyone of us to bring this useful 
nto the garden. All the more have we 


to thank Mr. R. V. Prichard for giving us 
four hybrids of Saxifraga aizoon, with 
flowers of pink, salmon, crimson, and rose 
respectively to add colour to our gardens in 
late July and August. As the other parent 
selected by Mr. Prichard is of the easiest culti- 
vation in any partially-shaded position the 
new hybrids have happily inherited this use- 
ful quality and offer no difficulty to the in- 
tending cultivator. To this good habit must 
be added a pretty, dark green mat forming 
foliage of leathery texture and the greatest 
freedom of flowering at a height of 4 inches 
to 6 inches, and it will be realised that we 


Saxifraga Wallacei bears a profusion of white flowers in June and July 


have here four very useful additions to our 
Saxifrages. There is only one fly in the oint- 
ment, and that is the name Mr. Prichard has 
attached to these four pretty plants regard- 
less of the four different colours represented 
by them. The other parent was the pretty 
form of Saxifraga umbrosa known in gar- 
dens as Saxifraga primulina, or S. umbrosa 
var. primuloides, Neither of these names 
seems to be recognised by the classifying 
botanist; but for garden purposes it stands for 
the most delightful miniature form of the 
well-known London Pride. Clarence Elliott 
has a particularly good form of this which he 
brought from the Pyrenees some years ago, 
and I own a still smaller and neater form of 
it with’ flowers as glowing as garnets, and 
never exceeding 6 inches. Both these forms 
are neat and thrifty in any cool corner, and 
it is to the influence of this that the new 


hybrids owe their great ease of cultivation. 
By a drawing together of the names of the 
two parents, primulina and aizoides, Mr. 
Prichard has coined the word ‘‘ primulaize,”’ 
and however useful the name may be in 
registering the origin of the race, I find it so 
cumbersome and lacking in euphony that I 
hope it is not yet too late for Mr, Prichard to 
reconsider his choice of names and send these 
four pretty plants out into the world with a 
name befitting their undoubted beauty and 
usefulness. I know that Mr, Prichard is fol- 
lowing a_precedent, created by the hybridisers 
of Orchids, but somehow the Orchids seem to 


lend themselves. better 
to hybrid names as 
well as species. or 


genera, at all events [ 
cannot at the moment 
recollect an instance in 
modern Orchid nomen- 
clature that affects me 
similarly painfully as 
the word “ primu- 
laize ’’ does. 

Apart from this 
single cavil I have 
nothing but praise for 
these hybrids, and 
shall. welcome the day 
when they will be seen 
frequently in the gar- 
dens of hardy plant 
lovers. 

W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN, 


’ 


Saxifraga Wallacei 


OR. a mass - of 
white flowers from 
May till July there 


are few Saxifrages to 
equal this old garden favourite. | Like all. the 
Mossy varieties, it does better under cool and 
moist conditions than the encrusted varieties. 
It may be said of Mossy Saxifrages that they 
thrive best in well-drained soils in half-shade 
or a northerly aspect. The mossy carpets of 
greenery that they make form a_ useful 
groundwork for Crocuses or other bulbs to 


push through at this season. Saxifraga 
Wallacei, otherwise -known as Wallace’s 


Saxifrage, is of garden origin and was raised 
over 40 years ago. Nur rar en Oe 


Bee-keeping: Examination and Certifi- 
cation of apiaries 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the 
inspection, on application, of apiaries where 
bees are raised for sale. Where no brood 
diseases are found to be present in an apiary, 


128 


an official certificate to that effect will be 
issued. For the present it will not be possible 
to include acarine disease in the scheme, and 
the certificates will relate solely to freedom, 
from brood diseases, though they will not be 
issued for apiaries where acarine disease is 
seen to be present. ‘The frames containing 
the combs of the colonies that are passed on 
inspection will be stamped to that effect, and 
this will afford_protection to the purchaser. 
Owners of apiaries where bees are raised for 
sale are invited to make early application for 
inspection. All applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 1. Fees at the rate of £2 2s. 
per day, with a minimum of 41 1s., will be 
charged for this service. 


Pronunciation of Gladiolus 

In this month’s ‘‘ Flower Grower ’’ the 
‘© Glad Philosopher ’’? writes :—‘‘ I am glad 
to note that the officials of the various Gladio- 
lus Societies are making an appeal for the 
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logical and sensible pronunciation of the 
name of their favourite flower. Whoever was 
responsible for the departure from the easily 
spoken form, ‘‘ Glad-i-O-lus’’ made a bad 
mess of it, for two-thirds of the people who 


venture to speak of the flower apologisingly 


express doubt as to whether they are pro- 
nouncing its name correctly or not- Then let 


us arrange our Glad-i-O-li in a VASE—not 


our Glad-I-o-li in a ‘‘ VOZ’’! 


Trial of Gladiolt of the Primulinus 
Section at Wisley, 1926 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of Gladioli of the primulinus sec- 
tion at Wisley during the coming season. 
Ten (or five) corms of each variety for trial 
should be sent addressed to The Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 
goods to Horsley Station, Southern Railway), 
so as to reach him by March 31st. Each 
variety should be accompanied by an entry 
form, copies of which may be obtained of the 
Director on application. : 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


Eleagnus pungens aureo-maculata 
Ten note is prompted by that headed 


‘* Two interesting Oleasters,’’ page 81 of 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, dated Feb- 
ruary 6th. We have in the gardens here a 
massive and very showy bush of E. p. aureo- 
maculata growing in a shady border in the 
Rhododendron garden; soil peaty loam. The 
bush is, roughly, 12 feet to 15 feet high and 
as much through either way. Its foliage is 
not unlike a glorified Golden Privet, only 
much more handsome, with long branches, 
rendering it eminently suitable for cutting 
for house or church decoration. The plant 
apparently in no way resents being so pruned, 
but breaks away again freely. It is easily 
propagated (in common, I believe, with most 
Eleagnuses) by cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil in cold frame in September, or by layer- 
ing in October. 

Eurya japonica variegata and Eurya lati- 
folia variegata are two other desirable shrubs, 
somewhat similar in general appearance to 
the golden-leaved Elzagnus above men- 
tioned, but they grow ordinarily to a height 
of not more than 5 feet to 6 feet, and are 
half-hardy only, I believe, elsewhere than in 
the favoured south-west of England and parts 
of Ireland. Soil, two parts loam, one part 
peat and sand. These plants are quite hardy 
here in Cornwall, and look well when 
judiciously planted in association with 
Rhododendrons or similar flowering shrubs. 

(Caprain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 

The Gardens, Carclew, 

Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Large v. small Brussels Sprouts 

Some time ago, in these columns, I ven- 
tured the opinion that the modern large 
Sprout is inferior to the smaller type of 
former days. . This opinion has been forcibly 
confirmed during the present winter. Sprouts 
are extensively planted, and in a large break 
of many varieties (some grown for trial) the 
large specimens were almost all rotten at 
the centre. ,On the other hand, the small, 
bullet-like types were, and are, perfectly 
sound. Moreover, the large varieties lack 
the flavour of the smaller ones. To secure 
an unbiassed opinion I sent a dish of each to 
a well-known seed merchant who specialises 
in. vegetable seeds, asking him to test them 
when cooked. Unhesitatingly he gave his 
decision in favour of the smaller buttons. It 


expressed by correspondents. 


is all very well to say that the large Sprouts 
fill the basket, but this is a very lame argu- 
ment. A Scortisu GARDENER. 


List of plants in bloom in the open on 
February 15th in a Cornish Garden 


‘of P. obconica in my time, and for 


Acacia riceana 

Ampelopsis sempervirens 

Andromeda (Pieris) For- 
mosa 

Andromeda (Pieris) japonica 

Arabis 

Arbutus Unedo 

Aubrietias 

Berberis Beallii 

Berberis Darwinii 

Camellia japonica 

Carnations (Perpetual bor- 
der) 

Chionodoxa Lucillz 

Clianthus puniceus 


Christmas Roses (Helle- 
borus przcox) 
Daphne Mezereon (Meze- 


reum, red and white) 
Doronicum plantagineum 
Drimys Winteri 
Exochorda grandiflora 
Forsythia suspensa 
Genista fragrans 
Hacquetia epipactis 
Hepatica angulosa 
Hesperis matronalis (Sweet 
Rocket) 
Hyacinths 
Hydrangeas (nearly over) 
Iris reticulata 
Kerria japonica (syn. Cor- 
chorus japonica) 


The Gardens, Carclew, 


Lapagerias (rosea and alba) 
Laurustinus 


~ Lonicera fragrantissima 


Lunaria biennis (crimson 
and white) 

Narcissi (various) 

Olearia Haastii (opening) 

Osmanthus Delavayi (al- 
most out) 

Periwinkles (4 kinds) 

Polyanthuses and Primroses 
(in great variety) 

Prunus Laurocerasus 
(Laurel) 


, Prunus Pissardi 


Pulmonaria 
azurea 

Pulmonaria mollis 

Pyrus japonica ‘ 

pee sapguineum var, albi- 


angustifolia 


um 
Rhododendrons (in great 
variety) 
Roses (nearly over) 
Sarcoccocas 
Sempervivum tectorum 
(House-leek, out of season) 
Skimmia Fortunei 
Snowdrops (various) 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum 
Valerian(crimsoa and white) 
Violets 
Wallflowers 


B2A.s0. 


Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Superlative. 


Snowdrops 


One of our greatest treasures at the present 
moment is a group of Galanthus Ikaria, a 
most handsome plant with deep blue-green 
leaves and immense snow-white drops 
poised on stems a foot high. Some of the 
kinds are not, in my opinion, quite so fine as 
in former years, or it may be I am judging 
them a little too early. Perhaps we shall be 
able to-obtain further supplies during the 
present year, as I notice a few good ones 
blooming among a thousand bulbs of (sup- 
posed) G. Elwesi which came direct from 
Smyrna. E. -M. 


Delphinism Nora Ferguson 
“Victoria *” may well praise Delphinium 
Nora Ferguson (issue Feb. 13, page 97), as it 
is not only beautiful but a good grower. It 
was raised by Mr. F. W. Smith, gardener to 
the late Mr. George Ferguson, of Wey- 
bridge. Although practically the same colour 


February 27 
as Statuaire Rude it is far more robu 
that delicate variety, which few hay 
ceeded in keeping alive more than two 
AS a real blue Delphinium let me reco1 
Pannonia. A great grower of Delphi 
and a good judge of them, declared i 
the best yet offered for sale, and I thin 
right. ~ B, NEw: 


The alleged poisonous propertie 
Primula okconica 
References to the supposed poiso 
perties of Primula obconica turn up u 
ingly at more or less frequent intervals, — 
I express the opinion—the belief, it 
that the modern type of this very 
plant is far from being dangerous to th 
age individual? The original type, 
to gardeners of three decades ago, m: 
deserved the suspicion which attach 
but the present-day varieties, I am co 
may be handled with impunity by all 
very few. Personally, I have al 
immune, and I have handled many th 


considerable number of years I ha 
had foreman, journeyman, or apprent 
has been affected by handling ‘‘ obcon 
any stage. I have come to the cor 
that, in the case of P. obconica, the o 
‘‘ Give a dog a bad name, etc.,”’ is apy 

Mabie, Dumfries. % é 2 


Raspberry Lloyd George 
1 am obliged to the writers of t 
concerning —Kaspberry Lloyd Georg 
which appeared in the issue of Kebru 
These notes appear to confirm me 
opinion that, as an all-round Ra 
Superlative is yet, if not the very | 
Jeast among those in the top flight. — 
years ago, when in charge of a garde 
was justly famous for its fruit, I bu 
‘strain’? of Superlative which, — 
would not have been easily surpas 
method was this: When a cane was 
which gave superior fruits, even amo: 
ones, suckers were selected from s 
in a nursery bed, and when occasion ar 
were substituted for those of less me 
the course of half-a-dozen years a ver 
torious plantation was secured. Thi 
were exceptionally robust, and the in 
berries were even larger than wel 
Loganberries. I was much. gratifiec 
recently, when | was told that this ‘ 
was worthily upholding its reputatio 
in selecting, time, and patience will 
repay those who desire the very best 
way of Raspberries. I-am at one witt 
W. E. Wright in his opinion of. 
344 SCOTTISH Gari 


Planting Hardy Heath 

In reference to my article on abo 
appeared in your issue for January 1 
in reply to the criticism of ‘* E. M., 
appeared in your issue of January 
may at once say that 30 years’ s 
growing of Ericas in many parts 
islands and abroad, and in-all kinds 
and situations, lies behind my_ 
‘“E, M.”’ writes, ‘‘ to trench Rose-be 
ing rotten manure, etc.’? May I a 
why he has carefully deleted the wo 
as written in my article? Surely ev 
den boy knows quite well that Er 
not need manure, 7.e., as manure, 
very rotten manure can, and often do 
the place of leaf-mould for working 1 
tain soils to render them more open a 
grow fine-rooted subjects, such soil, 
stance, as may well occur in dam 
Rose-beds.. Also ‘‘ E. M.” writes, 
will tolerate shade—or very little of ii 
me hasten to assure your readers, n 
whom must surely know, that ma 
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ul Heath gardens in this country 
tuate entirely in woodland. And further, 
egards wet. This word implies much. 
are Ericas that will grow well into the 
‘of actual bog. Many others will stand 
e wet, always providing there is suffi- 
drainage to prevent actual stagnation, 
curs in bogs. 
the largest growers of Ericas, and a 
successful grower, grows his Ericas, or 
the bulk of them, on what was, 20 
0, very boggy meadow-land, and 
even now, often too wet to get on in 
‘ter time, the only species not grown in 
| very wet land being Erica cinerea and 
una vulgaris and their varieties, which, 
se, are mountain and moorland plants. 
the very beautiful gardens of Abbots- 
d there is planted a Heath garden of, 
thly, three-quarters of an acre, the soil 
| wet and heavy clay. Here for nearly 
ears have been growing all the varieties 
ily in these islands, excepting one moor- 
| jety, E. cinerea. As regards E. 
( these do extra- 


I have found that 
re the shade is heaviest the plants get a 
: taller, but this is an advantage, as the 


ot b 


M.’s” final shot, re Liliums. These. | 
: grown amongst Ericas for many years 
vet and other soils, and I have never had 
itive. This year I am planting out a 
of thousand of various Liliums from 
ide to cliff-top and in many inter- 
Joun Hitt. 


Better late than never 


always understood that Narcissi and 
is, when grown in the open, should 
ed by the end of September, when 
nd it has been my usual practice to 
with Tulips in October. As this 
possible last autumn I had almost 
myself to a lack of spring-flowering 
r one season when, having a chat 
well-known horticultural friends a 
; ago, both assured me that Darwin 
obtainable, would flower quite well 
ring, even if planted in February ! 
) : FE. RSH-S: 


Seed germination 


ther day I happened on a note on this 
n a local paper. The writer stated 
e might safely know that Parsnip 
vere good for two years; Carrots, 
Onions, Parsley, Peas, and Salsafy 
years; Beans, Radishes, and Toma- 
four years; Beetroot, Spinach Beet, 
as generally, Mustard and Cress, 
» and true Spinach for five years; 
Cucumbers, Endive, Marrows, and 
for six years, I should be very much 
if some readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
‘who have already made a study of 
subject would kindly let us know their 
e. I have, myself, been keenly 
| in this question of how long old 
I retain the power of germination, 
e tabulated the results of numerous 
riments in various parts of England, but 
sitate to yet express any definite opinion, 
still experimenting in this direction 
/ornwall and await results. 

fo seeds, I know, will retain their 
for as much as nine years; Carrot 
ave never tried after two years old; 


tard and Cress and Radishes have failed 


lly when but two years out of the 
n’s hands, and I have abandoned. 
to grow good Lettuces from any but 

d. On the other hand, I have suc- 
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ceeded in growing good Parsley from a packet 


of forgotten seed four years old, and Sage 


{not mentioned in the local paper) from seeds 
“five years old. (Caprain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 
The Gardens, Carclew, 
Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Dahlias from seed 

I have read with interest recent notes deal- 
ing with the raising of Dahlias from seed. 
Doubtless the practice may give pleasure, 
and there is always a faint chance that one 
may raise a really good thing, but, consider- 
ing that Dahlias, in every colour in which 
the family can be had, may be obtained for a 
few pence per plant, it appears to me to be a 
waste of time to trouble with seedlings. I 
much prefer to leave the raising of such to 
the specialist, who has conveniences for do- 
ing so, and who gives us the benefit of the 
best of his productions. Not once or twice? 
but-often, my attention has been directed to 
beds of seedling Dahlias in other gardens, 
and, taken as a whole, they were unmitigated 
and unredeemed rubbish. Admitting that 
they flower freely, wherein lies the value of 
inferior and badly-coloured blooms? Surely, 
in the case of Dahlias and similar things of a 
somewhat coarse description, it is more sensi- 
ble to lay out a few shillings on good sorts 
than to plume oneself on having raised what, 
in nine cases out of ten, is but a collection of 
weeds, A GALLOWAY GARDENER. 


- Winter spraying of fruit trees 


I have had a fine experience of ‘ Carbo 
Wash,” supplied by a firm advertising in last 
week’s — GARDENING -ILLUSTRATED, _ viz., 
Bugge’s Insecticides, Ltd., Eclipse Works, 
London, E. 3. Now I have 60 trees in my 
garden here; the other trees are in a garden 
about 10 minutes’ walk from here. — | 
sprayed my trees last February with this 
“Carbo Wash,”’ diluting the wash 1 pint to 
12 pints of water, and they were quite clean 
right up to to-day, when they were sprayed 
again with the same wash. But in most of 
the gardens about here fruit-trees abound, 
and, unfortunately, the owners do not look 
after them. During the summer and autumn 
I was prepared for an attack of American 
blight, but on looking very carefully over my 
trees six different times I could not find a 
single trace of American blight, so I ventured 
in some of the other gardens, and, judge my 
surprise to find it very prevalent indeed, 
and my trees were clean and free from 
insect pests during the summer and autumn, 
so I can confidently recommend this Carbo 
Winter Wash, as no doubt it is the finest 
wash procurable. The only thing in using it 
one has to be careful and spray the way the 
wind is blowing, as it makes one’s face and 
hands smart if not careful. BORE. 

Wimbledon. 

| We endorse all that our correspondent has 
to say in favour of Carbo Winter Wash, but 
we would point out that it should be applied 
before the buds start to move in spring. In 
southern gardens it is now too late to apply 
this- wash for this spring. As a winter wash 
it is all that could be desired.—Ep. } 


Mealy-bug on vines 

I have watched with interest the corre- 
spondence on this subject, and * thank 
“K. M.”* and ‘*G. T: B.”’ for notes on the 
tar remedy, which, in their case, seems to 
have been successful. My experience with it 
Was some 4o years ago. New methods of 
extracting gas from coal may now be em- 
ployed, hence a difference in the tar, unless it 
varies in strength like paraffin and methy- 
lated spirits, which probably prevented these 
being more generally used as insecticides. 
Though I cleared out the bug with two suc- 
cessive winters’ dressings with the tar, I 
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found it necessary to warn any not acquainted 
with it, as it made the young shoots so brittle 
they flew off at the least touch and with their 
own weight, sometimes with a loss of many 
-bunches and vacant spurs, as contrary to the 
22 years subsequently-when no tar was used. 
As tar and clay are messy both to mix and 
use, and, moreover, somewhat risky if the 
tar varies in strength, I consider XL All 
Nicotine Insecticide entirely supersedes it, - 
mixed in two minutes, easily and cleanly. ap- 
plied with a small paint-brush, and, being a 
liquid, penetrates every hole and cranny 


_(which a_ thicker -painty substance would 


cover over), and exterminates them with one 
dressing carefully done. Being inexpensive, 
it could be used at each winter’s dressing in 
case of red spider lurking about, without 
risk. The prussic acid remedy explained by 
“HH. W. G.” seems effective, and though it 
entails four tedious operations, would no 
doubt kill any insect life in the house, and 
would be more generally used in isolated 
houses (in a range it would be risky to 
plant life in adjoining houses) were it not for 
the danger to the operator. 

It is similar to the more deadly hydro- 
eyanic gas method now practised with fruit- 
trees before sending away by our leading 
fruit-tree growers for sale in airtight sheds 
with movable floors on rails, enabling the 
trees to be put in and withdrawn without the 
operator going near. The gas being so 
deadly to human life, it is not safe to enter 
till 12 hours after being opened. This kills 
all insect life and would be just the thing for 
fruit and plant houses generally were it not 
so dangerous to the operator. . 

i S. P. BeckentAM. 

I have read with interest in the 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED remedies 
for mealy-bug in vineries. The remedy men- 
tioned by ‘*H. W. G.,”? January 30th issue, 
is no doubt effective, but needs very special 
care in its application. Many vineries are 
used for other plants which are not always 
convenient to meve, and such an application 
as prescribed for Vines would not suit other 
kinds of plants, as Ferns. Some three years 
ago I had mealy-bug to such a degree that { 
had several hundred bunches rendered us2- 
less. I have never known a worse attack. 
The remedy I applied, after clearing off all 
Grapes, was nothing but the hose-pipe on 
two days per week, occasionally three days. 
This remedy I have applied each year since, 
t.e., from the time they break to blooming, 
then again after Grapes are sef until they 
begin to colour, The wash I use is merely 
soft-soap and paraffin, after removing ail 
loose bark. 

lor chéapness and safety I think the fore- 
going cannot be beaten. iF 


Hellebores as cut flowers 


In an issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of 
almost exactly three years ago there is a 
paragraph on Helleborus orientalis, by your 
correspondent Kirk, in which he says ‘ all 
are alike useful and durable when cut.’’ 
That is the exact reverse of our own experi- 
ence. For weeks past we have had plants 
in the garden bearing dozens of strong, tall 
spikes, from the greenish-white through 
each shade to. the self-pink, but within two 
hours of gathering they are hanging limply 
over the side of the vase. 

We have tried many tricks, such as scald- 
ing, or burning the stalk-ends, putting in hot 
water, putting aspirin or carbonate of soda in 
the water, etc., methods which have proved 
successful with other difficult flowers, but of 
no avail with Hellebores. We should be very 
grateful if anyone could suggest a solution. 
During the last few weeks we could have had 
large bowls of them indoors if only we could 
have preserved them. M. K. 
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ALPINES 


Gentiana sino-ornata 


N Nature all the Gentians of the ornata 
section appear to be inhabitants of the 
high Alpine meadows, and, in cultivation, 
require as an essential a verdure-covered 
surface. These three items should be borne 
in mind by all intending cultivators who wish 
to achieve success with this beautiful group 


of large, trumpet, autumn - flowering 
Gentians. 
The ‘accompanying illustration shows 


clearly what this reputedly difficult plant is 
capable of producing when suitably treated. 
The colony carried 643 open flowers and large 
buds as late as November 2nd, after with- 
standing two or three days of the roughest 
possible weather, with high winds, beating 
rain squalls, and finally snow. The soil of 
the district is free of lime and suits Heaths 
to perfection. The Gentians occupy a sloping 
depression in a delightfully natural outcrop 
rock garden. Gentiana Ferreri, close by, is 


.a companion with Gentians. 


/ 
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about 10 or 12 inches across and 3 inches 
deep, is filled with water when the weather is 
dry, and the water, of course, percolates and 
keeps the surroundings moist. But I feel 
afraid the companion is going to strangle the 
employer. Will you also tell me where the 
large-berried Pernettyas can be had? About 
20 years ago I bought one in.a pot at 
Brighton, which “had lovely bright rose- 
coloured berries as big as those of the berried 
Solanums now to be seen in the flower-shops 
everywhere. At that. time this Pernettya 
seemed unique, but it never did much when 
planted out, and I eventually lost it. It was 
certainly a lovely object and I should greatly 
like to replace it. M. L. WiLLiaMs. 

Little Innok, Swainswick, Bath. 

[The plant sent is Arenaria or Spergula 
pilifera, and much too strong to be trusted as 
Unless you can 
find a much frailer ground coverer between 
your Gentians they would do better without. 
You might try Claytonia australasica; it is a 
great spreader with dainty pearly chalices, 
but well under 1 inch high and not too 


Gentiana sino ornata 


With right treatment this reputedly difficult plant is grown with great success 


also nicely established, and promises, if any- 
thing, to be even more gorgeous another sea- 
son. The rock garden in question is partly 
on a slope covered with masses of Gorse and 
Heather, and isolated clumps of Silver Birch 
and shrubby Potentillas, and receives a good 
deal of natural drainage from the higher 
levels, thus providing these Gentians with 
two of the most necessary conditions, plenty 
of percolating moisture and a lime-free soil. 
The third necessity, a closely-covered surface, 
has in this case been obtained by close, 
massed planting. 


A companion for Gentians 


Will you tell me whether you think the 
enclosed, which I think is Arenaria ceespitosa, 
or else a Spergula, is a bad companion for 
Gentiana Farreri and G. verna? It grows 
everywhere like a weed, and is making a turf 
all about the patch where these two treasures 
are growing. I find, by the way, that I can 
get G. verna to do by planting it in peat, 
cocoa-fibre, ‘a little loam,-and well-weathered, 
finely-sifted. ashes close to a large flower-pot 
saucer sunk in the ground. The saucer, 


strangling. We are glad to hear of your 
successful method to cultivate your Gentians. 
No doubt the slowly percolating water is a 
great factor to your success. The Patagonian 
Myrtle (Pernettya mucronata or speciosa) 
can be obtained from Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, or Messrs. Hilliers, Win- 
chester. It seems best to plant two or three 
in a clump to make sure of fertilisation and 
plenty of berries. A good moist loam ‘suits 
them well. They do not like lime, but the 
berries rarely reach the size of those of the 
Solanum as mentioned. ] 


‘Sowing seeds of Alpines 


One of the most interesting methods of 
propagation of Alpines is by seeds, and as it is’ 
also one of the most satisfactory, there is 
much to be said in its favour. 

Now that so many alpine nurserymen are 
publishing seed lists the amateur can hope to 
procure at a very small cost many of the 
most interesting plants for his collection. I 
have just completed a very large sowing of 
alpine and herbaceous seeds, and have now 
the pleasurable -anticipation of seeing them 


* which have been thoroughly clean 


- February 27 
come up thick and fast (except in the 
where I am left to wonder why they 


come up at all). y 
The seeds should be sown in pots o 


dried, one large crock placed over th 
and a handful of smaller ones over tl 
the crocks then covered with an inch © 
leaf-mould. : ee ; : 
The pan should then be a little mo: 
half-filled with soil (a rather sandy 
mixture will serve, pressed fairly firm 
this a little soil should be sifted to 1 
fine surface for the very fine seeds. 
The pan then being watered and dr 
is‘ ready for the seeds, which sho 
sprinkled evenly over the surface, < 
very little fine soil sifted over them 
pressed firm. It is a good rule, a 
possible, to cover the seeds with the 
depth of soil. 4 
When sown, the pans should be p 
a cold frame and covered with pieces ¢ 
or if the pans are few a piece of thick 
paper will serve the purpose. It is. 
vantage to keep the seeds in darkne 
they commence to germinate, w 
should be placed in another frame 
tected from the hot sun. ~ p 
If at all troubled with mice plac 
baited traps nearby the seed pans, 
are very partial to many seeds and wi 
lessly dig over the pans. z 


boxes and left until they are strong” 
to be potted or planted in their per 
positions. W. INGWERSEN, 


TREES AND SHRUL 
Yellow Winter Jasmine (s 
Jessamine) (Jasminum nudiflor 


[IN ANSWER TO MANY CORRESPONDENT 
: aes. 


NUDIFLORUM was the specie 
tended in my article, ‘‘ Yellow Jas 

» in Pots for Decoration,”’ issue Fel 
6th, page 80. According to repli 
queries I have had I think it canno 
well known as it is in this county (Woreé 
shire), There are many species, bu 
three hardiest and those chiefly planted 
side are :— a 
J. humile, yellow, 
fcuit bearer 3 ae eateeeors 
J. officinale, white, blooms in summer 
J. nudiflorum, yellow, blooming Dec., Jan., ae 
Heb) 33. Ais a) . PruneM 
J. Bussianum, ‘t Buss Red Jasmine;’ flowers red; cz 
be planted outside, a 
There is also a golden-leaved form 
nudiflorum, but not so floriferous. ~O 
four mentioned, J. nudiflofum is the 
common, most accommodating, and har 
and I think the prettiest. Flowering in 
winter it is a beautiful sight when 
wherever seen. Although leafless at fi 
ing time its long slender shoots wre 
their whole length with star-like bl 
make up, and more, for that defici 
Outside it can be trained against: v 
fences, porches, poles, tree-stumps, in s| 
beries, on umbrella shapes (like Roses 
herbaceous borders, or anywhere where i 
please the eye. It can also be allow 
ramble at will where suitable, a loamy} 
and a sunny situation suiting it best. — 
BusHES IN PoTs.—Rotted turf or | 
coarse sand or rubble mixed is the best 
ting medium. The cuttings may be root 
autumn and potted on into 6-inch pots. 
first year pot firmly. The buds on the { 
when established, will break away str 
in April. They can be left full length o 
back a little in autumn. It may not fi 
very well the first time. In' March follo 


blooms in summer; 


. Prune at 


the same shoots back to 3 inches from 
r base. At prominent buds they are in 
s. You will then have a compact bush 
| many branches at the end of the second 
, When, in all probability, the plant: will 
Svefed with blooms. These same shoots 
be left full length till after flowering, 
n they will have to be pruned back again, 
so on each year, success depending very 
h on soil and feeding. -Anyone having 
nce might get~a better effect from a 
led specimen on a wire arrangement 18 
es Or 2 feet high, the yearly shoots being 
ed up or down this at a distance of 
ches. To enhance the effect when taken 
the house a piece or two of Smilax 
ed round some of the shoots to give the 
arance of leaves might be effective, but | 
Id prefer the ‘‘ Shower of Gold.” 
much simpler and probably more grace- 
vay would be to take one main shoot and 
ré it to some support, a cane or suchlike, 
_as long as required, under 3 feet, and 
ving the buds to remain and grow 
ral, taking out the top of the plant when 
required height was reached. 
rey could be grown in the ways men- 
ad, in any sized pot over 6-inch or in 
on a larger scale. The four plants I 
tioned were grown in 6-inch receptacles 
not potted on or repotted, which could 
lone. They were merely grown as an 
riment, which ended satisfactorily. 
YELLOW JESSAMINE. 


Pe stnient for Yew hedge 


have a Yew hedge three years old, now - 


it 23 feet high, the individual bushes be- 
* inches to 15 inches apart. It is very 

at the bottom, and I should like to 
wv how to treat it to overcome this. The 
es have not yet all grown to a uniform 


Bh. 
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height, so up to the present I have been cut- 
ting 3 inches or 4 inches annually off the 
taller ones to get them more level. Will it 
thicken up at the bottom if I continue this 
treatment, or must it be pruned more drasti- 
cally? I do not want to lose more of. its 
height than can be helped. Many of the 
bushes have a twiggy growth right down to 
the ground, but others are decidedly leggy. 
A. H. Wottey-Dop. 
[In answer to Mr. Wolley-Dod’s question 
I would say that it is a mistake to cut the 
tops of Hollies or Yews when they are grow- 
ing into a hedge. The ground for them 
should be dug at least 2 feet deep and 3 feet 
or 4 feet wide, and plenty of manure put into 
second foot of soil. As the Yews grow, any 
straggling shoots should be shortened, say in 


May, and the bushes kept in a pyramidal 
shape. It is a good thing to have one leader 


only to a Yew bush. The tops are apt to 
sprout all round, and I nip these back, but I 
never think of cutting the tops to make a 
level edge. I do not cut the tops back until 
they reach the height which I want the hedge 
to be. Young bushes are often rather leggy, 
but if the bushes are kept cut, so far as possi- 
ble, in a pyramidal shape, with me they grow 
out at sides all right after a time. I have 
started hedges with Yews like large pencils 
and they are now 7 feet high.—Rotto 
Meyer, Watton Rectory, Hertford. ] 


Acanthopanax recinifolium 


This little-known tree is closely allied to 
the Aralia family, but is seldom met with 
in gardens. This may be accounted for by 
the habit it has of dying back in its young 
state, 

The tree is unique in the type of its foliage 
from the majority of others, and for that 
reason is worthy of a place in the pleasure- 


grounds. The leaves are palmate, measuring 
from g inches to 12 inches long and quite as 
much in breadth,~ deeply lobed, becoming 
smaller as the tree grows older. 

There are three good young specimens of 
this tree between 20 feet and 30 feet high in 
the flower garden in Greenwich Park. 
Planted on the. hot gravelly soil of Black- 
heath they do not seem to be subject to the 
habit of dying back. This may be accounted 
for by being planted orf the higher part of 
the Park, Taare the subsoil is a bed of gravel 
and the wood is always well ripened. A 
number of young trees that were planted at 
the lower end of the Park in a deep, less 
freely-drained soil, which is much colder and 
subjected to early frosts, the leading shoots 
of soft unripened wood got cut back. It 
would be of interest to know what success 
others have met with in planting this tree. 

R. Finpiay. 


Torquay 


T is, I think, insufficiently realised by 

many of the tourists who rush south to 

the Riviera at this inclement season in 
search of warmth and sunshine that there 
exists in these islands favoured spots where 
the vegetation and surroundings have much 
of the exotic charm of more famous winter 
resorts. 

The accompanying photograph of the sea- 
front gardens at Torquay was taken in 
February of last year, and hardly suggests at 
first sight a scene in England at that period. 

The free use of Cordyline australis testifies 
to the geniality of the climate, and the 
famous undercliff gardens will be a revelation 
to many of the numerous forms of sub- 
tropical plant life that will survive the winter 
under these favoured conditions. 


E. R. ASHTON. 


ceptional seed list—what might be called 

a catalogue de luxe—namely, the ‘‘ Garden 
Book ’’ of Messrs. Alexander and*Brown, of 
Perth, a firm unknown to me except by ‘the 
trade list in question. On glancing through 
this handsome brochure of quarto size, 
printed luxuriously on fine paper, and lavishly 
illustrated in various tones and-colours, what 
naturally occurs to one is that such mag- 
nificence must cost something, which must 
be paid by somebody, and that the purchasers 
of seeds must be those who ultimately “ hold 
the baby.”’? But on scanning their prices 1 
find Messrs. Alexander and Brown quite as 
reasonable as most of their neighbours, and 
a- great deal more reasonable than some. 
However, it isenot my concern at present to 
pass judgment either on the prices of the firm 
or on their seeds, which last I have not yet 
tried. J am chiefly interested in the illustra- 
tions—not so much those in colour as the 
sepia-brown photographic pictures of some of 
the more notable Scottish gardens, beginning 
with Thurso in the far north, and proceeding 
by way of Aberdeenshire, to the gardens of 
mansions further south. With most of the 
places pictured T have no first-hand acquaint- 
ance, but the finest picture is the full-page 
illustration of the upper garden at. Cawdor 
Castle, which I think I may say I know, and 
have long known, by heart. 


| HAVE just had sent me a somewhat ex- 


There are two gardens at Cawdor Castle, 
an upper and a lower. The lower garden is 
given almost exclusively to the production of 
fruit and vegetables and to the raising of 
young stock ; and its.neat and orderly Suite 

vation and the luxuriance of the crops speak 
convincingly for the industry and skill of the 
head gardener (Mr. Chapman) and his staff, 
Those, however, whose acquaintance with 
this garden dates back a few years will now 
miss Ww what was once a notable feature— 
namely, the tall Box hedge which skirted the 
south 3 Ww wall on the outside, and nearly, or com- 
pletely, hid the masonry. Possibly the hedge 
had lived its span. I am not learned in the 
Buxus species, but I suppose the Box of the 
hedge in question must have been Buxus 
sempervirens (though all the Buxus known to 
me are sempervirent), At any rate, what- 
ever the species, the hedge, in its heyday, 
must have been g feet or 10 feet high; and, 
as Box is a subject of slow growth, it must 
have been pretty ancient at the time it was 
grubbed up, some years ago. Who planted 
this hedge probably no one knows for certain. 
My own belief is that it was planted early in 
the 18th century by Sir Archibald Campbell, 
of Clunas (during the time he was tutor to 
his nephew, John Campbell, the young Jaird), 
when he reciaimed the ground and brought 
under cultivation what is now the lower gar- 
den. In the account Sir-Archibald gave of 
his stewardship we find that ‘She has already 
taken in and levelled a considerable piece of 
ground, a part whereof was deep morass and 
the rest a hill, of which he made.a handsome 
garden, where all sorts of fruit grow that are 
in Scotland,’’? and he further proceeds to 
speak of the ‘‘ quick-set hedges’’ he had 
planted. On the assumption that Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell planted it; the Box hedge 
must have been at the time of its removal in 
1910 Or T9gII Some 260 years old, and was in 
its day probably the most notable growth of 
arborescent Box to be found in Scotland. In 
mentioning this Box hedge, now  non- 
existent, it would be difficult not to think of 
the noble Walnut-tree that grew near it, and, 
fortunately, ~still grows within a stone’s 
throw of the wall-along which the hedge ran. 
If there is in Great Britain any larger and 
finer Walnut-tree than the magnificent speci- 
men at Cawdor Castle I should be glad to 


= 
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THE GARDENS OF CAWDOR CASTILE 


know where it may be seen, -I have in my 
time (dear me, Posthumus, how the years 
fly!) gathered nuts under the shadow of this 
mighty tree (though I am bound to say there 
was precious little in them)—also under a 
fellow Walnut-tree, which touched branches 
with the tree now in sole possession, but 
which has long since gone the way all Wal- 
nut-trees ultimately ‘must, as well as those 
who plant them or write about them. © 

The upper garden of Cawdor Castle occu- 
pies the easterly part of the terrace or plateau 
above the lower garden, on a level with the 
drawbridge entrance to.the Castle and with 
the lawn in front, from which the main gate 
leads. to the garden. This is a_ cloistral 
pleasure ground that does not readily lend it- 
self to description, but the overworked epithet 
‘“ old-world *’ would apply here if anywhere. 
If, conceivably, some Rip van Winkle or 
Christopher Sly were to wake from a doped 
sleep in this bosky enclosure he might par- 
donably fancy himself in the middle of the 
18th century, if not even in the earlier Tudor 
time, when Bacon gardened at St. Albans; 
though if Rip were himself somewhat. of 
a gardener he would soon discover his etror 
of time on seeing round him an infinitude of 
plants that could not have been known to 
18th century Capability Browns or even to 
19th century Loudons or Paxtons, much less 
to Lord Chancellor Bacon. In the upper gar- 
den, except for a few old Apple-trees, there is 
little suggestion of the utility which is the 
note of the lower garden. The old stone 
walls stand mathematically four-square, but 
inthe garden itself there is no obtrusive sym- 
metry of design, if there is any discoverable 
nee pe There are flower-beds and borders, 
dividing hedges, grass plots, green arcades, 
a ady walks, SS other Baconian features, 
though in one characteristic atleast it 
comes short of the Baconian ideal, having 
nothing which could be accurately described 
as a ‘‘ pleached _alley.’’ On_all hands there 


is great plenty of pleasant things, without, 
however, an observable attempt to make 


ce ” 


collections ’’ or to specialise in this or that 


direction. The catalogue illustration gives 
a’ charming glimpse of the old garden. 
The camera. must have — stood ~ half-way 


up one of the long walks that lead from 
the park entrance at the bacl<« of the garden 
to the main entrance near the drawbridge. 
The picture gives a characteristic view of the 
east face of the Castle and of the trimly pat- 


terned ‘‘ ladies’’”’ garden under the Castle 
windows. The upper part of the old square 
keep, with its corner watch-turrets (the 


original nucleus which Thane William by 
royal licence built and fortified in 1454) stands 
out with admirable clearness, even to indi- 
vidual stones laid and cemented by the 15th 
century masons. The trees daguerreotyped 
on the sky beyond the crow-stepped gable 
are the old Elms which flank the drawbridge, 
and are rooted in the moat. The heavy. 
foliaged tree to the extreme right in the same 
corner of the picture is a many-branched 
Horse Chestnut which overhangs the copious 
spring that gushes here from the garden 
wall, deriving its supply of water from some 
source under the garden or in the woods 
beyond. If, on reaching the end of the long 
walk, you turn a few paces to the right and 


pass out at the main gate, you will find your-- 


self full in front of the Castle, which faces the 
north; a cold exposure, but protected from 


the force of winds that blow from. Caithness ~ 
and the Moray Firth by a stately row of ° 


Lime-trees, a further witness, we must sup- 
pose, to Sir Archibald’s enlightened love of 
planting. The wooden bridge by which the 
Castle is entered is a genuine drawbridge, 
duly hung on chains, though it has not now, 


a portcullis.. It is possible that th 
bridge and the dry moat it spans, no 
interesting and picturesque _featu 

Cawdor Castle, were due in the first 
as much to peculiarities of the site 2 
urgency of the times, since except fo 
occasional abduction of a bride, ani 
an- occasional cattle raid, Cawdor, 
as it was in’ those unsettled days, 
have had little of the storm and stre 
kept other parts of Scotland sO wate 
the defensive. 
This short notice of e5udor ‘Caste 
purlieus, slight as it is, must "gate 

interesting feature of the upper ga 
Holly hedge that skirts the garden al 
outside the east wall, which _Specin 
‘* quick set,’* at the risk of seemin te 
on one string, I must again er 
planting zeal of Sir Archibald Cam 
venerable hedges of Box and Holl: 
row of Lime-trees in front of the Cas 
in effect a hedge, on the grand scab 
almost certainly the idea of the one pl 
carried out on or near the same da 
a view to beautifying and me 
I 


nor does the masonry show that it me 


estate of which he was the te 
steward, and which was, at the time 
abundantly furnished with trees. 
within the memory of those still liv 
hedge was an unbroken line of super 
trees, of the full height natural to the s 
and of proportionate depth from ba 
front, sufficiently “symmetrical, thoug! 
touched by the pruning knife, each tree 
tailed into its neighbours, right and lel 
whole forming a “fence impenetrable 
would say, by anything except a squi 
boy. Unfortunately, like .so. man 
monumental, this monumental hedg 
a ruin, though no doubt everything ha: 
done that could be done to save it,‘ 
like men, have their determinate peric 
existence ; some species a long perio 
a short. What age-limit Nature has 
our native Holly. (Ilex aquifolium) I 
know. It is possible that the Hollies 1 
upper garden have already reached the 
age limit and are now dying off. Bu 
out speculating in this direction, a ef 


( 
sufficient cause of the destruction 
trees—as well as of the Hollies which u 
be such a charming undergrowth feat 
the Cawdor Woods—may be stated i ina 
word—rabbits. 
The upper garden is no doubt a 
place, but its charm is the circumscribe 
intimate charm of the horlus inclusus. 
the greater delight of large space at 
finite variety one must. go to the C 
Woods, the crowning glory of the Cast 
the county. But that is another story. 
: 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Chrysanthemum growing 


XPERIENCE of some years has 1 

me that indoor Chrysanthemum 

among the most satisfactory plan 
week-end gardeners to grow. Cuttingsr 
taken from the old stools any time fro 
end of December to mid-February, or, 
are making a start, unrooted cuttings 
obtained, reasonably, from the big gt 
in January or February and rooted cu 
in March or April. It is advisable to 
each cutting in a separate small pot, 
improvise a frame with a wooden box: 
glass lid—preferably pieces of brok 
which do not fit tightly. That is so | 
moisture, which collects on the under su 
will dry off if we cannot get time 


lass daily. These ‘ frames ’’ should be 
lin a greenhouse with little or no heat 
wk thrown over at night will keep the 
out). In this way mildew should be 
led and in a few weeks the plants be 
g§ and well rooted. Very little watering 
quired at this period, so that should we 
lable to attend to the plants for even two 
-ends nothing very drastic will result. 
ice the pots are full of roots the plants 
ld be potted up into the next size pots. 
week earlier or later for the repotting 
*s very little difference, 

out May the pots should all be stood out 
ors IN a sunny position and as far re- 
d from any slug-harbouring things, such 
Vy, as possible. From now onwards 
water will be required, but Nature 
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generally helps very considerably, and it is 


-only after a few hot, dry days that we need 


worry. There is still the final potting to do, 
and this should be attended to by the end of 
June; also those varieties which should be 
*“ stopped ”’ ought to have been dealt with by 
this time. Most of the large Japanese varie- 
ties need stopping, as also the Decoratives, 
but there are a few exceptions. 

In August it becomes necessary to start 
feeding the plants, giving one teaspoonful per 
week of some good fertiliser, such as Clay’s. 
This feeding should be done on the same day 
each week. By the end of September all 
plants should be housed, earlier if the 
weather is stormy, and once the buds are 
well coloured feeding should cease. Very 
little heat is required in the greenhouse, only 
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just sufficient to keep out the severe frost. 
Soon alter housing, the plants should be 
syringed with a good insecticide. 

Once the flowering season is over cut down 
the plants, allowing three or four shoots only 
to grow from the root. Keep these weil 
watered and they will make good cuttings. 
The plants that have produced the big show 
blooms will not give strong cuttings as the 
vitality of the plant has all been used on the 
bloom, To achieve these show blooms one 
must, of course, disbud and do all things to 
time as stated in the many good books of 
reference on this subject. 

The above remarks are merely a guide to 
those whose time for gardening, like mine, is 
limited to week-ends. M. Letru-Lesir. 

West Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
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Didiscus ceeruleus (syn. Trachy- 
mene ccerulea) 


HIS, a native of New Holland, grows 
from 1 foot to 2 feet high. The stems 
are-erect and much-branched, as may be 
seen by the illustration, each branch termi- 
nated by a flat umbel of small blooms of a 
pleasing rich blue colour. The flowers. are 
freely produced from August to October. It 
is half-hardy and requires careful treatment, 


a ’ < coh eh 
ad Re - 5 Bate f. 
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a colour that must be seeft to ‘be fully ap- 
preciated. . 

It succeeds best in a dry, warm soil, and is 
admirably suited for the rock garden. It 
should be sown outside at the~end of April 
or early in May, and for succession another 
patch can be sown about the beginning of 
June. For earlier flowering the seeds could 
be sown in -boxes, raised in a warm. green- 
house, and pricked off when large enough. 
The seedlings must never become starved or 
they will be incapable of revealing their full 
beauty when planted out. It is also useful 
for flowering in 3-inch pots in a cool green- 


Didiscus coeruleus (syn. Trachymene ccerulea) 


A plant not infrequently received for identification 


\ 


being impatient of a superabundance of mois- 
ture, especially when the plants are in the 
seedling stage. It is best raised in gentle 
heat. The seedlings should be moved in May 
to their permanent quarters, Cake. 


Phacelia campanularia 


Of all the annuals quoted in catalogues, I 
think P. campanularia is one of the best, and 
yet it is not grown to the extent that one 
would expect. It grows from 6 inches to 
8 inches high, and well-grown examples are 
quite bushy and shapely little plants. The 
flowers are about an inch across, freely pro- 
duced, and a fine deep Gentian satiny-blue, 


house, and 


a batch in full bloom is very 
effective. 


Le WB: 


Violas from Canada 


What interesting species of Violas there 
are, whose natural home is Canada, and how 
easily they are grown if care is taken to place 
them, as far as possible, as they are in their 
happy wild haunts. . The following are some 
of the Violas we are growing here :— 

VIOLA PEDATA BICOLOR (the Bird’s Foot 
Violet).—A beautiful flower, the two upper 
petals of which are deep purple; a vivid con- 
trast to the lower ones, which are of a light 
shade of blue. This Viola thrives on dry 


‘dry rocks in its native home. ~~ 


‘The untiring efforts of the Ameri : 


_ February 27. 
sandy slopes in full sun, -A gem for 
garden, being about 6 inches high 
much more attractive than Viola 
which is a pale blue. ees é 

V. PUBESCENS.—A showy Violet of ; 
yellow colour, growing to 16 inches it 
It loves a semi-shaded spot: A coveri 
ashes should be given early in the ; 
slugs are very troublesome to its ne 
growths. Sophie ee ene he 

V., GLABELLA.—This is a_brigh 
Violet, rather small but very pret 
well in the sun or shade. 

_V. SEMPERVIRENS.—This is of a 
habit, with yellow flowers growing 
stems. It loves a shady spot in sandy 

V. apuNnca.—A very dwarf. speci 
times white, ofttimes purple. Thri 


V. CANADENSIS.—A tall Violet ~ 
18 inches in height. Flowers wh 
bright- yellow eye. Sometimes i 
petals are marked with dark blue_ 
revels in shade and moisture. R,. 

The Gardens, Thorpe Hall. 


The future of the Paeon 


Society i 
We have just received (through } 
Kelway and Son) a letter from 
Brand, from Minnesota, U.S.A., and 
Brand is President of the American 
Society, a body of considerable imf 
and as the letter puts into words 
thoughts and desires, we publish 
hope that eventually the Paeony ma 
really popular in this country, 
“*T have understood as you state 
letter what seems to many of us in 
try to be a very strange thing inde 
Peony is not as much grown in Er 
it is with us and with our Canadiai 
across the lines, © “(in 
- “ From what I have heard of ‘the 
climate it must be ideal for the bring 
of Peeonies to their very best. — 
‘‘ In the northern two-thirds of 
States and in the southern half of 
wherever flowers can be grown t 
flower that compares to the hold 
has with the people. It is the fl 
eminent. eS ete Oleh Se. 
‘“We grow beautiful Roses, we 
the flowers of the north temperate 
no flower is so much thought of a 
after as the Peony. This has been 
since the introduction of the. choice 
such as have been coming out duri 
25 years. EOE Ne aah a 
‘Your firm has been very fortut 
high standing of the comparatively 
which has been added to nov 
Peony collection with us is consi 
plete until it numbers among 
Kelway’s Glorious, James Kelway, 
Schroeder, Phyllis Kelway, and- 
Duff. : : tone 
‘‘ The appreciation of the Pao 
brought about through the unti 
the American Pzony Society, 
Society international-in scope ; t 
local Pzeony societies, many of w 
considerable size; through the m 
lent Peony shows which these soci 
during the Paony season; and als 
the heavy advertising campaigns | 
by the large Paony growers during 
ing season. — AS a ee as 
“Tam glad to believe from 
read and heard of the English soil 
that your results with the Paony 
more uniformly good than our res 
much hot, dry, windy weather is a 
us right during the blooming season. 
“ T wonder you have no Pzony 


aa 


mary 27,:1926 
Plants for shrub edges 


HERE there are spaces next to a path 
or a lawn at the edges of clumps of 
shrubs it has a good effect to have 
hing at a time in a bold group rather 
to have a filling of many kinds. For 
spaces nothing is finer than Acanthus, 
1 good mass of one of the best of the 
-leaved Saxifrages (Megasea) is always 
actory, especially close to steps or any 
iry. The fine foliaged’ Nordmannia 
olia (syn. Borago orientale) is a capital 
for such use. The flowers, which come 
are of no importance, but they are soon 
ed by the bold cordate leaves, bright 
at first, but as summer advances sober- 
» a full, deep-colour. The leaves, per- 
yecause they are thickly set with strong, 
* hairs, seem to be proof against all 
by insects. It is a good plant for Lon- 
ardens. 
ther useful thing for the shrub edge is 
nall Aster, A. corymbosus. It is a neat 
nobtrusive plant all the summer, -with 
iall foliage and dark stems like fine 
Then early in September it bursts into 
salth of blossom that the picture shows. 
is a longer stretch of it in the same 
1, but as it is some yards in length it is 
rouped with patches of Megasea cordi- 
Gaal 


About Iris roots 


; often noticed in old clumps of Bearded 
lat the rhizomes have apparently lifted 
elves out of the ground, and whenever 
e this condition you can realise that it 
e your Iris were divided and_trans- 
d. Possibly a few words regarding the 
1g habits of Iris will explain this condi- 
First of all, it must be understood that 
izome flowers only once, and you will 
» this if you examine the roots where 
eason’s flowers appeared. These old 

will be found on the neck, or end, of 
izome, and if in the spring you break 
2 of these old flower-stalks you will dis- 

that it has already commenced to 
s where the break occurred. It is very 
1 that this rhizome will flower again, 
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Aster corymbosus on the edge of a shrubbery 


but will send out a new growth. generally 
known as an “ offset.’’* These, in time, will 
develop into rhizomes and produce flowers. 
In time the old rhizomes will decay and dis- 
appear. 

Persons who witnessed this process write 
wondering what is the matter with their Iris, 
as they appear to be decaying. Usually the 
trouble is found to be the natural habit of the 
plant, and not due to that disease, pseudo- 
monas iridis, commonly called ‘‘ Itis rot.’’ 
If you have left your Iris undisturbed for 
three or five years the new rhizomes which 
have formed, not having. sufficient room in 
the soil, often grow on top of each other, thus 


Nordmannia cordifolia, 


Another plant suitable for shrub edges 


making it appear as if the plants had been 
lifted out of the ground. When this condition 
appears it is time to consider division and 
replanting. As August and September is the 
best time for such work in the garden these 
signs have been called to your attention, and 
we hope the suggestions will prove of value. 


Durable garden paths 


How to construct cement paths 


Garden paths in wet weather are apt to be 
an eyesore and a nuisance. By the aid of a 
bag or two of Portland cement and a few 
barrow-loads of gravel and sand a path can be 
provided which will be neat, clean, and 
durable. 

The method is simplicity itself. Take four 
parts (by volume) of clean sand and gravel, 
and mix thoroughly with one part Portland 
cement on a non-absorbent floor or other sur- 
face. Afterwards add water gently and 
gradually, mixing all the time until a stiff 
paste is obtained. When set this mixture 
will be concrete, and you can mould it into 
any shape you wish. 

By the use of a little pigment you can 
colour the concrete any shade. 

For a plain concrete path, fix down each 
side a strip of wood about f4 inch thick and 
3 inches deep, and fill in with the wet mix- 
ture, levelling off with a “ float ”’ (a slab of 
wood with a handle). 

Should slabs be preferred, make a few plain 
rectangular boxes without top or bottom, and 
hinged so that they come apart easily. 
Fasten these down to a baseboard, fill with 
concrete, and leave for a couple of days. 
There are your slabs. 


During bad weather you can make them 
in an outhouse and store for further use. 

If ‘crazy ’’ paving is desired, break the 
slabs into irregular pieces and lay in a bed 
of cement mortar. 

Just one caution. Do not mix more con- 
crete at one time than you can use within an 
hour, because about that time it begins to set, 
after which it must not be disturbed. The 
secret of success in concrete work is thorough- 
ness. 
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Cyclamens and Primulas at Reading 


night express train recently all the 
passengers in the compartment in which 
I was travelling were astonished to see a 
range of greenhouses filled with bright- 
flowering plants and illuminated on this dark 
night with a flood of light. Passengers 
aroused from their slumbers rubbed their eyes 
and looked out upon a blaze of many beauti- 
ful colours. It was the range of greenhouses 
where Messrs. Sutton and Sons grow their 
Cyclamens and Primulas, and the glass- 
houses filled with these plants in great variety 
of colour were illuminated by very powerful 
lamps placed outside on the carriage drive. 
. This innovation has created great interest, 
particularly among those travelling by night 
on the G.W.R. main line. 
This incident Jed to a subsequent visit to 
see the Primulas and Cyclamens at Reading. 
By the time these notes appear in print the 
Primulas, although still very attractive, will 
probably be past their best, but the Cycla- 


Prien through Reading on a G.W.R. 


mens will be at the height of perfection and 
worth going far to see. Of the innumerable 
forms of Primula sinensis I cannot speak 
too highly of Coral Pink, Etna (rich fiery- 
crimson and the most brilliant of its set), 
Giant Royal White, and Improved Giant 
Crimson. The varieties Czar, Oxford Blue, 
and Reading Blue are sometimes described 
as blue Primulas, though shades of violet-blue 
would be nearer the mark. ‘The size of the 
individual flowers is very remarkable; I 
measured blooms of Giant Royal White over 
24 inches across. -Those who are on the look- 
out for novelties should make a note of In- 
tensity, not yet listed. It is a-P.. sinensis 
variety with crimson flowers and°a golden 
eye. The large flowers are borne on stout 
stems. It was raised by crossing Giant 
Crimson with Crimson King. 

Of the Star Primulas (P. stellata) special 
mention should be made of Silver Star (a 
great acquisition with pure white eyeless 
flowers that glisten like silver); Vesuvius 
(even brighter than the famous Crimson 
King; it shows the most brilliant colour yet 
achieved); and Symmetry Star (a rose-pink 
of perfect form). 


There are ~ scores of 


of varieties the 
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Cyclamen to be seen at Reading now, and: it 
is not easy to make a selection, but no col- 
lection would be complete- without Firefly 
(sealing-wax scarlet), Salmon Scarlet, Giant 
White, and Giant Salmon Pink. 
the flowers many-varieties have most orna- 
mental foliage. 

All of the plants now flowering are grown 
from seed sown in August, 1924, and flowered 
in 48 size pots. By sowing every year a con- 
stant supply of vigorous well-flowered plants 
is obtained and the old corms are discarded. 

House after house is filled with choice varie- 
ties, and the visitor to Reading at this season 
is well repaid for the time spent among the 
Primulas and Cyclamens. 

HERBERT COWLEY. 


The Polyanthus from seed 


While to perpetuate any particularly fine 
colour or form of this plant it is necessary to 
resort to division of the crowns, for the pro- 


<ipnnsn aie gh COI 


One of many houses of Cyclamens at Reading 


duction of strong, free-flowering specimens 
giving lJarge and brilliant flowers on long, 
sturdy stems, and in great profusion, seed- 
lings-are by far the best. Although, like so 
many other plants, the Polyanthus does not 
breed quite true, there are now some 
wonderfully fine strains in existence, so no 
one need be compelled to grow inferior kinds. 

It is, of course, quite possble to raise this 
fine plant without the aid of a glass structure, 
but where such is available it well repays to 
employ it in the éarlier stages. February is 
the best month for sowing the seeds of the 
Polyanthus, the earlier the better. As they 
are less liable to dry up the soil small boxes 
are preferable to pans when sowing the seeds. 
A compost of fresh loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, with sufficient sharp sand to en- 
sure proper drainage, will be found suitable. 
Place sufficient drainage in the bottom of the 
boxes and make the soil moderately firm. 
Have the surface quite level and scatter the 
seeds rather thinly and evenly. Press gently 
with a smooth piece of board and then cover 
lightly with some of the compost finely 
sifted. “Water gently with a very fine rose 
and cover with a sheet of glass and a bit of 
newspaper. A temperature of 55 degs. is- 


Apart from - 


just about right to ensure a good ge 
Like all the Primula family, the 
is somewhat erratic in the way of 
nating, and, as the late-comers are, 1 
the most choice, these must be 
and carefully preserved. - 
When large enough to handle, 
into boxes of fairly good soil and 
the same house. Afterwards, when 
plants are growing away freely, ret 
cold frame and grow steadily on 
enough to be planted in 
Moderately rich soil that has been 
vated and is in partial shade 
selected. Allow from 9g inches to 
from plant to plant, and should th 
be dry, water well twice aw 
thoroughly established. Tréated 
fine plants that will flower profuse 
lowing spring are assured. A 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Reinwardtia trigyna 
This Reinwardtia iis one of the m ; 
winter-flowering shrubs for the si 


of a warm greenhouse. To have 
sentable plants Jit is mecessary to 
cuttings early in spring and grow t 
heat, stopping the shioots two or 
to induce a compact growth. ‘Toi 
autumn an abundance of sun a 
necessary in order that the wood m 
thoroughly ripened. If this ‘be at 
an abundance of the bright orang 
avill result. SAS cee 


As such Ferns as Dicksonia anta 
Alsophila australis increase in st 
annual removal of the current sea 
gives the stems rather a bare and ui 
appearance. At one time I] had 
useful collection of Tree Ferns of c 
able size, and it occurred to me that t} 
trunks could be attractively furnishe| 
periments were cautiously made ur 
found that the ‘‘ parasites ’’ did no 
with the health of the Ferns, anc 
extending the idea, in the cours 
years the formerly unsightly ste 
verted into things of beauty. © 
plants to be employed were Adian 


They grew like weeds, and en- 
d by this success small plants of Rex 
ere added. eee 004 grew 
and then pieces of Cissus dis- 
ee To these were added 


ern and Midland 


» 


Beans 
is advisable to make a further and 
sowing now for the maincrop. If 


to be attacked by black-fly. The rows 
ieeady- through the ground should 
‘he soil stirred around them with the 


ee Es 
-maincrop should not be sown yet, but 
dens where early Carrots are in de- 
_a few rows of an early stump-rooted 
- may be sown in drills 1 inch deep and 
hes apart. The bed for the maincrop 
ave a dressing of old soot or wood- 
forked lightly in. 

7 . 

nall sowing may now be made in a 
ed spot of the garden. The seed 
only be just covered, and soot must be 
over the bed at the first appearance of 
lants, otherwise slugs will quickly 


2 


se who contemplate raising herbs from 
vill reap much benefit if they sow them 
next week or so in boxes of sandy 


g in a frame and planting out 


a ~ 
Carnations 

s that have been struck during the 
onths should now be fit for potting 
. is detrimental to leave them 
sand when once they are well rooted. 
is loam, silver sand, and wood-ashes is 
ible compost for the first potting, and 
iould be made firm. 

iniums 

se. are easily raised from seed sown 
n gentle heat, and if grown on and 
1 out during May many of them will 
ring the autumn. Both annual and 
Varieties are useful for the borders 
e the same treatment. 

beds 

ints and bulbs that were set during 
are now growing freely, and any 
the beds should be made good. The 
10uld be stirred amongst the plants 
y and a careful watch kept. for 
igs, and other depredators. 

Grass on these is now growing freely, 
here the roller has been used during 
‘month and all obstructions removed 
is no need to hesitate in using the 


<1 


gut it is advisable to do this when 
lot on the ground; also keep the 
set fairly high for the first and 


den and herbaceous border 

-no need to keep the plants that 
from seed or cuttings during the 

their pots or boxes any longer, as 

how be safely planted in their 

Positions, 


| Beans are sown much later they are ~ 
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this purpose some spare pieces of Oncidium 
Lanceanum were chosen. As those who 
know the variety will agree, this is not a 
very easy Orchid, but on the stems of the 


Tree Ferns it grew vigorously, making 
healthy and abundant foliage, while it 


flowered freely. Watering at first presented 
difficulties, but ultimately it was found that 
by watering from the top of the stem with a 


= REMINDERS FOR THE 


Cucumbers 


Now is a good time to sow a few seeds of 
Cucumbers where there are pits or houses 
that can keep up a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. Unless this heat is available it 
is better to wait a little longer. 


Achimenes 


Although these beautiful plants are not as 
often seen in greenhouses as they deserve to 
be, they are amongst the easiest and most 
floriferous summer-blooming plants we have. 
The tubers should be started now and grown 
on in the same manner~as the Gloxinia. 


Fruit gardens 

All pruning, tying-in, and najling should 
now be completed as soon as possible or 
damage will be done if left till the buds are 
bursting. Any spraying that is not already 
done should be proceeded with. An eye 
must be kept on the bullfinch and other birds 
that are liable to take the buds of Goose- 
berries and other fruit. W. E. Wricur. 

Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Scotland 
Beds and borders 


Now that the frosts have left us, at least 
for a time, it is well worth while to look 
round plants, and especially small plants, in 
beds or borders with a view to firming up 
such as may have been loosened by the action 
of frost. It is advisable to wait until the sur- 
face of the soil is moderately dry, and more 
particularly in gardens where the soil js 
rather heavy... Now comes the time when 
slugs begin to be active, and colonies. of 
these pests are invariably to -be found under 
the foliage of many herbaceous plants, such 
as, for instance, Pyrethrums and Phloxes. 
The majority of these may be disposed of by 
liberal dressings of dry soot, and a ring of 
ashes put round small or delicate plants may 
save them from extinction. In the her- 
baceous borders any rearranging or moving 
which was held up by the frost and snow may 
now be carried out with safety. Dead or un- 
sightly foliage ought not to be left upon Poly- 
anthi or any other members of the Primrose 
family. 


The kitchen garden 


Where labour is none too plentiful there 
may be a temptation to make good arrears 
of digging by hurrying over the work. This 
is false economy. The workmanship ought 
not to be scamped even if the worl: be behind. 
for slovenly digging inevitably bears witness 
against us at a later date. Shallots may now 
be planted, putting the cloves to half their 
depth in rich, mellow soil. Those who are 
the fortunate owners of south borders with a 
slope to the sun, and which have light, rich 
soil, may safely risk a sowing of Peas. For 
this purpose such varieties as Primo or The 
Pilot are suitable, both being very hardy. A 
line or two or Broad Beans, too, may go in, 
using Early Mazagan or some similar variety: 


Onions 
If the Onion-bed is not yet prepared let it 


be taken in hand without delay in order that 
it may be consolidated and in readiness when 
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rosed can. the water ran down the stem and 
reached every root without marring flowers 
or foliage. Those who may possess a Tree 
Fern or two and who may be induced by this 
note to furnish the bare stem will, I am cer- 
tain, appreciate the difference which such 
treatment makes in the appearance of their 
plants. 


WEEK 


it is needed. Onion seeds ought to be sown 
at the earliest possible date. I have, in the 
south of Scotland, sown these and Leeks in 
the second week of February with excellent 
results in the open. 


Tomatoes 

Those who rely upon plants raised in spring 
for their supply of Tomatoes ought already to 
have made a sowing. Let the seedlings be 
grown on as rapidly -as possible, but at the 
“same time in a moderate heat, which will not 
unduly draw the plants. A regular tempera- 
ture rather than a high one is best, and it 
must be remembered that if young Tomato 
plants receive a check they will stand still 
for quite a considerable time before starting 
into renewed growth. 


Early Melons 


Where it is possible to maintain a heat of 
from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night (in normal 
weather) early Melons may be planted at 
once. No ventilation, or at least very little, 
will be required just at present; but as the 
month goes on it will be necessary to afford a 
little air in order that the plants may not be 
too soft. To do Melons well they require a 
strong, rather adhesive loam, to which may 
advantageously be added a little lime and 
some wood ashes. 


Vineries 

The work yet continues to be of a routine 
description. Syringe twice daily on bright 
days, and damp down borders and gangways 
at mid-day. Where the Hamburgh house is 
in bloom at this comparatively early date the 
management must be careful. The pollen 
must be distributed in some way—shaking the 
rods about noon is usually sufficient in the 
case of Hamburghs. The thermometer at 
night ought to be in the neighbourhood of 
65 degs. Ventilate with care, when neces- 
sary, avoiding cold draughts. When the 
rods are in bloom the syringe may be laid 
aside, but the atmosphere must not be allowed 
to become too dry or setting may be of an 
indifferent nature. The necessary humidity 
can be given by damping the paths daily. 
Plant houses 

With the lengthening days and with more 
sunshine watering again becomes more in- 
sistent, especially in the case of growing 
plants such as Cinerarias, Schizanthus, 
Clarkias, and the like. Arum Lilies will now 
appreciate regular doses of weak liquid 
manure, A plant which is very effective in 
5-inch and 6-inch pots at the present time may 
-be named in Salpiglossis.- The colours are, 
I think, more delicate under glass than they 
are in the open. Cuttings of Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations may, of course, he 
rooted at any time, but I think there are 
fewer failures from cuttings put in. during 
the present month than at other seasons. 


Boronia megastigma 

Even a single plant will perfume a large 
conservatory deliciously. Genista fragrans 
and Mignonette in pots are always ap- 
preciated. For late-flowering a final: batch 
of Primula stellata may be transferred from 
the 3-inch pots in which they have wintered 
into 5-inch pots. These must be kept per- 
fectly cool. W. McGurroac. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Ontons 


As is generally understood, there are various ways of growing Ontons, and tt 
depends largely on the object in view which is the best method to be followed, 
but in each case the crop, which is a very useful one, is worthy of every 
consideration, and therefore the bed ought to be prepared with the utmost care 


standing, I have always made it a rule 

to trench the ground in autumn, in- 
corporating with it at the time stable manure 
and decayed vegetable matter; also working 
in bone-meal, wood-ashes, and soot, leaving 
the surface of the bed rough for the winter. 

PREPARATION OF THE GROUND.—It is not 
always possible, however, to commence work 
in autumn, but I have long come to the con- 
clusion that it pays to do so. In any cir- 
cumstances it should be got in hand during 
winter as weather and opportunity serves, so 
that by the time the sowing season ap- 
proaches, the bed may be in good fettle. In 
selecting a site it ought to be one that is open 
and sunny, quite away from overhanging 
trees or anything likely to impede air, and the 
mistake should also be avoided of allowing 
any tall subjects like Peas or Beans to be too 
near the Onion bed. 

Metuops or GROWING.—Three methods 
are open to the grower after the bed has been 
brought into condition, levelled, and made 
firm—(1) sowing seed; (2) planting sets; (3) 
putting out plants raised from seed sown the 
previous autumn or in heat in spring. Be- 
fore doing either it is well to go to a little 
extra trouble at the eleventh hour so as to 
ensure the bed being in right condition, 
scattering wood-ashes over it, keeping the 
level in view, and, after removing stones, 
raking it fine, seeing that the surface is made 
quite firm. Old growers pride themselves on 
making a good start on these lines. If it is 
decided to sow seed, March should see the 
work commenced, choosing a dry day, draw- 
ing shallow drills 9 inches to 12 inches apart. 
If one desires specially fine bulbs for exhibi- 
tion it is better to err on the side of thin 
sowing, and allowing anything up to 18 
inches space between the drills to allow of 
ample room for development and to enable 
hoeing to be done more easily. It is essential, 
of course, where large Onions is the object 
aimed at, to thin out as soon as the plants 
can be handled conveniently. In the case of 
those for exhibition 6 inches should be re- 
garded as the minimum, though 9 inches is a 
more workable space, whilst there are many, 
like myself, who do not begrudge 12 inches 
of room between plants of the type of Ailsa 
Craig. Onions that are simply required for 
home consumption may be grown with a 
minimum space, and in the case of pickling 
Onions there is no necessity to thin out at all. 
The planting in early spring of sets—small 
Onions—has been followed a good deal during 
the last few years. It is a compromise be- 
tween seed-sowing and planting out autumn 
or early-sown plants. On light soils I have, 
in favourable seasons, seen good results, 
though, personally, JI am not much 
enamoured of sets, as, in:‘my experience, they 
cannot always be relied upon. The third 
method, that of planting in the bed in April 
or May plants which have been raised from 
seed sown out of doors in August or in heat 
in January or February, is one which has 
now many adherents, particularly those who 
grow for the exhibition table. J have always 
found that fewer run to seed-amongst those 
raised from seed in the greenhouse in the 
early year than either autumn-sown or sets. 
Obviously, plants reared under glass and sub- 
sequently pricked out in fairly deep boxes 
and hardened off in a cold frame before they 
can with safety be planted out of doors in 
April or May entail more trouble, but experi- 


S an Onion grower of many years’ 


ence has proved that for the exhibitor, at all 
events, they are more to be relied upon. 
Those who have cultivated Onions for a num- 
ber of years and who take special interest in 
their progress from the time of sowing to the 
lifting of the ‘‘ weighty giants’ at the end 
of August will appreciate what I say as to 
their being a deal of pleasure and a certain 
amount of fascination in growing these vege- 
tables. They are welcome in many house- 
holds, and many will agree with me that as 
an article of food they are worthy of the best 


attention one can give them in their growing 
The old idea that large Onions do~ 


season, 
not keep so well. as small is not held so 
tenaciously as it used to be. It depends, in a 
degree, upon the variety, but it also depends 
upon whether the bulbs are ripened properly 
at the time of lifting, or before they are 
stored away for winter. If possible they 
should be put in a cool, airy room, laid out 
separately, and not piled on each other. 
VarIETIES.—I venture to say that if a plebi- 
scite could be taken amongst Onion growers of 
this country we should find that bulbs of Ailsa 
Craig would find most favour with exhibi- 
tors, and one has but to’ study seed lists of 
various firms to be assured of its importance. 
It is questionable whether any other Onion 
has been so specialised—selected and _ re- 
selected to the same extent as this meritorious 
sort. It is as well, however, to look at the 
good qualities of others that may not be quite 
so generally known. 
to mind, a veritable giant when properly 
grown; I refer to Premier. . The class for six 
Onions at the R.H.S, exhibitions has been 
won on no less than eight occasions, whilst 
at many- of the principal shows throughout 
the country it has gained highest honours. 
Premier is a real asset to those who contem- 
plate exhibiting. The bulbs, given generous 
culture, are large and keep well. It is a 
variety that bids fair to rival Ailsa Craig, and 
that is saying a good deal. I commend it to 
those whose object is the growing of super 
Onions this year. Other sorts deserving of 
mention which have had a long career and 
are excellent in many ways will be found in 


Bedfordshire Champion, Rousham Park 
Hero, -Cranston’s Excelsior, and  James’s 


Keeping, the last of medium size, specially 
suitable for home growing, and has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the best, if not the 
best, of Onions for storing, bulbs often being 
found sound and firm after being lifted a 
ear. Amongst red Onions the old blood-red 
still holds sway. 

OTHER DETAILS.—Whatever method is de- 
cided upon, whether sowing seed in the open 
ground or starting with plants, there are cer- 
tain details every Onion grower needs con- 
stantly to bear in mind. Perhaps no duty is 
more important than that of systematically 
using the hoe on the bed, week in and week 
out, once the plants have become established. 
There is no short cut in this respect, as every 
exhibitor will bear me out when I say that 
one has only to leave the hoe alone for a 
short time before stoppage of growth is ob- 
served. No tool is’ more valuable. The ex- 
perienced exhibitor, before his plants have 


been long in their final quarters, will be able | 


to pick out the likely ones, as their ‘‘ leading 
off ’’ indicates an early bulbing, and he will 
see to it that these have special attention. 
Weeds, of course, must not be countenanced 
under any consideration. The hoe will 
eradicate many, besides promoting the growth 


One in particular I call. 


of the Onions, but it means a sha 
being kept for any weeds that make 
appearance close to the bulbs, and - 
them out, It is surprising how weeds, 
only for a short time, will hinder » 
It is not enough to use the hoe b 
drills, but between the plants also, an 
tion requiring infinite care to avoid dis: 
ONION FLY.—This is the bane of all 
growers, whether for home or exhib 
in June, when the fly makes its ap 
it should be attacked by dusting 
two or three times a week if need t 
using soot at intervals from the ti 
ing seed or planting out. Once the. 
made its appearance in the bulb—and 
ing or falling of the leaves soon indi 
something is wrong—the plants shot 
lifted with soil and burnt to prevent th 
spreading. Charcoal spread on the 
tween the drills will sometimes at 
fly to deposit its eggs there instec 
tween the leaves of the Onions, 
than one occasion I have kept the 
by resorting to the same methods 
warding off the Celery fly, viz., syrii 
leaves with a decoction of essence o 
chips mixed with water. It is a- 
favour of autumn-sown Onions that 
less likely to be attacked than those : 
spring sowing. fpr 
Stimutants are helpful, but plants 
made-up in the manner indicated 
need much in this direction until 
well on their way, hoeing and k 
soil stirred meeting all their require 
the early stage. In a dry time, after 
watering, liquid manure in» a. we 
may be given once or twice a wee 
intervals a concentrated manure like 
or Standen’s. Everything ought to bi 
to encourage growth, to keep the 
lutely clean, and on this the hoe m 
part. Growing good Onions means 
mitting work from start to finish, but 
a deal of satisfaction about it, and i 
if ever, fails to bring a splendid rew. 
M1pi 
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FRUIT GARDEI 
Bush Apples 
RECENT note by Mr. Blair, 

A issue of January 2nd, page 3, eS 


the value of Apple-trees in a b 
ought to induce intending planters tof 
trees of that shape. As the writer say: 
trees have advantages, and are not, ov 
their dwarf stature, so much expo 
autumn gales and, consequently, to tl 
of the fruits before ripening, as the 
form of trees. le 


To those who may d 
plant such it may be advisable to 
they ought to order trees on fl 
Paradise stock. Upon this stock A 
are naturally dwarfed, yet they be 
early stage, regularly, and for a long 
Such trees require very little pruning— 
a little shortening of the leading © 
keep them shapely, and the remo 
subsidiary growths in the usual way 
Paradise stock differs from the fre 
that is, the Crab—in having fibrous r 
great abundance near the surfac 
the Crab has long, bare, and 
roots. \In order to nourish trees 
dise, therefore, it becomes necessary to 
well or, in the absence of good manu 
which to mulch, to give the trees d 
season of growth frequent wateri 
some good chemical fertiliser i 
This results in the roots remaining ni 
surface, where they are benefited alilx 
heat of the sun and by the admission of 
append a list of Apples which J have 
on Paradise in bush form in the south- 
Scotland, and which I- can cordial 
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. Schoolmaster is-a variety infrequently 
vith, but it is an excellent variety, not 
: Dumelow’s Seedling (syn. Wellington), 
great bearer. ; 
_ Apple, bears freely and_ practically 
ily, and its fruits are large and good 
rs. An excellent companion to Newton 
er may be found in Bramley’s Seedling. 
me Bramley was inclined to grow rather 
rongly at first; but after being planted 
‘o years the bushes were lifted and the 
slightly shortened, and afterwards no 
ould have desired a variety which did 
_ An especial favourite of mine was 
ld Apple, Rymer, which gives fine, firm 

I hada few trees of Tom Putt, but, 
candid, and although no exception could 
cen to its hearing qualities, the fruits 
but fit for jelly making. Cellini is a 
pple and bears immense crops. Frog- 
Prolific, Lane’s Prince Albert, Tower of 
s, Stirling Castle, Potts’ Seedling, and 
on are all good kitchen Apples and 
no recommendation from me. I pre- 
to grow choice dessert Apples on the 
but the following in bush form were 
ost satisfactory :—Lady Sudeley, Early 
parent, Ribston Pippin, Kerry Pippin, 
of the Pippins, Arlington Pippin, 
i, Baxter’s Pearmain, Devonshire 
Golden 


ie, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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ansplanting Mulberry trees 
ave some Mulberry-trees which have 
n the same place for 10 years, and I 
ous-to try and move them. I am 
t they have flesh roots. Is it detri- 
e trees to cut these? Would. you 
advise me the best time of year and 
vay of trying to move these trees? 
ead. ** MULBERRY, ’”? 


sent is quite a good time for this 
‘oviding the soil is in the right condi- 
ind if carefully transplanted no serious 
> need be anticipated. Of course, the 

‘during the coming year will be 
d, but this will not impair the future 
ing of the trees. It is obvious that 
roots must be cut; nevertheless, this 
gee affect the trees. Take out 
ch 15 inches wide all round each tree, 
ler Side being 2 feet from the stem and 
nough to underpin the ball of earth, 
will at this point be 4 feet in diameter, 
nich may be reduced with a digging- 
ntil it measures about 23 feet across, 
| being gradually worked out from the 
ind the latter carefully preserved, this 
necessary to facilitate removal. Re- 
1€ tops of the trees also "by cutting back 
inches slightly, as this is a great help 
‘te-establishment of the trees. Have 
W position ready for each tree before it 
d, and before spreading out the roots 
OM soil see that any damaged ends 
t clean away and the roots laid out at 
ormer levels. The soil should be fairly 
but free of raw manure; the position 
1ould be sheltered from north winds, 
ll exposed to the sun on the south, 
ise the fruits will not ripen. When 
§ 1s completed the surface roots should 
n 2 inches to 3 inches beneath the soil. 
' good stake to each tree at the time of 
§ to prevent rocking, and follow this 
90d mulching of the surface with well- 
manure, leaf-soil, or Bracken, which 
Most beneficial to all newly-planted 
It is not generally known that bearing 
me 
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Newton Wonder is a . 
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branches and even large limbs will strike root 
with facility and are sometimes employed in- 
stead of cuttings when the object is to obtain 
a tree which will fruit in a few years, Such 
limbs must be inserted in autumn as soon as 
the leaves have fallen, and in good soil, to a 
depth of 2 feet, or according to the size of the 
branch, Layering either in spring or autumn 
is also a common method of increase. ] 


Gooseberries for exhibition 


N Lancashire and Yorkshire the Goose- 
berry is grown to a much greater size than 
in the south, the temperature, soil, and 
less powerful sunlight apparently favouring 
its better development in the north. Another 
thing that contributes to its superiority in the 
counties mentioned is the energy and vigour 
with which its cultivation is carried on by cot- 
tagers and those who make it their speciality. 

In making a start in the cultivation of 
Gooseberries for exhibition the preparation of 
the soil is important. The position should be 
open and sunny, but sheltered if possible from 
north and north-east winds. -Mark out béds 
about 8 feet wide with narrow walks be- 
tween. Trench the beds 15 inches to 18 inches 
deep, incorporating plenty of rotten manure 
and decayed turf if possible, and if the soil is 
binding a good sprinkling of road grit is 
beneficial. The trees should consist of three 
main shoots. Plant them 5 feet apart up the 
centre of the beds, taking care to spread out 
the roots. evenly and not too deeply, but as 
near the surface as possible, covering them 
over with some good loam, ‘Tread firmly and 
mulch. All shoots that have a tendency to 
grow down must be propped up with. forked 
sticks, and those with an erect growth like 
Dan’s Mistake must be brought down and 
fastened to pegs, in both cases to within 
8 inches of the soil: Nothing further will be 
required than protecting the buds from the 
birds, which in some districts do considerable 
damage. Towards the end of March the buds 
will push and the fruit show. Spring frosts 
will be sure to put in an appearance, there- 
fore protect the trees by covering at night 
with thin canvas or similar light material, un- 
covering again in the morning. Towards the 
end of May or early in June, according to the 
season, the fruits must be thinned, leaving 
only the most promising. In June commence 
feeding with liquid manure. Give it weak at 
first and gradually increase the strength and 
apply about a foot away from the stem. 
Drainage from the stable is excellent, and as 
a change a solution of guano and soot. Be 
very careful not fo give it too strong, and only 
apply when the weather is wet. At all other 
times give an abundance of water and with- 
hold the liquid manure just before the fruit 
turns, 

When the trees arrive from the nursery 
they may be one, two, or three years’ growth, 
and, as previously stated, should consist of 
three main branches. If the plants are one 
year old cut back to about 8 inches in length. 
These shoots the second year will have pro- 
duced side shoots or laterals. The result is 
the same if the trees are two, three, or more 
years’ growth. Cut back most of these 
laterals to two eyes, removing weakly ones 
altogether. The outer shoots should be 
pruned to half their length until the tree has 
arrived at its proper dimensions. Always 
select well-ripened -shoots of the previous 
summer’s growth when pruning for show 
fruits. The laterals must be kept well 
fhinned and young, sturdy wood encouraged, 
Any very strong shoots that are likely to rob 
the tree of its support must be pinched. 
Usually pruning is carried out in Navember, 
but some growers, where birds are trouble- 
some, leave the operation until spring. 

With trees of many years’ standing root- 
pruning is necessary, but my advice is to let 
these grow into bush form and to prune and 
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use for general cropping, as young trees pro- 
duce the finest fruits for exhibition. 


Take up the trees, shorten the long, 
straggling roots, and replant in _ fresh 
quarters. Let this be done at the end of 


October or early in November, or as soon as 
the leaves assume a dark brown or bronzy 
hue, a sure sign of ripe wood. The bushes 
will suffer but little check and get well hold 
of the soil before cold weather arrives. Give 
a good mulch. A good selection is Red: 
Conquering Hero, Dan’s Mistake, London, 
Lord Derby, Napoleon le Grand, and Roar- 
ing Lion. White: Antagonist, Careless, 
King of Trumps, Snowdrift, White Eagle, 
and White Lion. Green: Diadem, Drill, 
Telegraph, Thumper, Stockwell, and Gunner. 
Yellow: Criterion, Golden Gem, Langley 
Beauty, Leader, Leveller, and Mount 
Pleasant. Bart 


Lime in the fruit garden 


Very many readers probably give but little 
thought to the need of lime in the soil for the 
various kinds of fruit-trees, and those known 
as stone fruits in particular. Some soils are 
very deficient of lime, while others have 
ample. I have learnt by experiment and ob- 


. servation that lime plays a very important 


part in the successful growth of fruit, and 
act accordingly. Stone fruits, like Cherries, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums, derive benefit 
from lime applications, many disappoint- 
ments and failures, | am convinced, being 
due to the want of these. One instance 
occurs to my mind at the moment where in a 
neighbour’s garden the Morello and dessert 
Cherries are both unrepresented, the plea for 
their absence being that the soil of the garden 
does not suit them. The garden is one which 
the owner takes a pride in because of its old- 
fashioned character, and fof this reason 
readers will readily understand that it dates 
back very many years. The surface so long 
cultivated has become blackened with humus, 
the subsoil below a stiff clay, is never broken 
with spade or fork. Though chalk and lime 
abound in the locality, this particular spot, I 
am sure, has none of these valuable solids, 
hence fruit. of several kinds is not a marked 
success. I am persuaded that an addition of 
lime, burnt refuse, or ballast, and a little 
fresh maiden soil, would produce such 
changes here that fruit of every kind would 
be forthcoming in the highest state of perfec- 
tion. When one reflects for a moment on the 
strain imposed on fruit-trees in providing the 
proper element for stone production there is 
no occasion to.wonder why so much fruit 
falls at the stoning time. Most good poultry- 
keepers know that eggs are not forthcoming 
unless the birds are given some gritty 
material. The same principle applies to 
fruit-trees, as ‘“‘ stones ’’ cannot be perfected 
unless a supply of lime is within reach of the 
roots. Not only is this necessary for the fruit, 
but the tissues of the trees themselves are 
deficient if lime is withheld. The trees may 
grow strongly, much too strongly, in fact, 
but maturity of leaf, wood, and bud must be 
jointly assured, ere the crops hoped for are 
forthcoming. We are told that soils that 
actually overlie chalky formations are bene- 
fited by an application of fresh lime. I can- 
not vouch for this, but I have not the least 
doubt that some fresh burnt lime is beneficial. 

At this season of the year, when new trees 
are purchased from the nursery, it is advan- 
tageous to apply lime to the stations prepared 
for the trees, more particularly stone fruit- 
trees. It will do no harm to Pears and Apples, 
nor the several bush fruits; rather its pre- 
sence would, I think, be favourable for each 
and all. Raspberries need lime. Let those 
readers whose crops of these are light try 
what lime dressings in autumn and spring 
will do, jointly with a surface manuring in 
summer. 
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Scholarships for agricultural 
workers 


Last offer of awards under the experi- 
mental! scheme 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
announces that under the scheme for estab- 
lishing scholarships and maintenance grants 
for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen and others, a number of scholar- 
ships tenable at University Departments of 
Agriculture, agricultural-colleges, and farm 
institutes are “offered for award. this year. 
The scholarships are limited to sons and 
daughters of agricultural workmen and of 
other country side workers in similar financial 
circumstances, and the awards cover all 
reasonable expenditure involved (tuition, 
board, outfit, travelling, etc.) 

Provided a sufficient number of suitable 
applicants is forthcoming, 10 Class I. scholar- 
ships for degree courses in agriculture or 
horticulture, or for the course of M.R.C.V.S. 
at the Royal Veterinary College; 10 Class II. 
scholarships for two-year diploma courses in 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and 
poultry -keeping at agricultural colleges, and 
about 120 Class JJI. scholarships for short 
courses at Farm Institutes will be awarded. 
Forms of application and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture. and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W. 1, or locally from the 
offices of County Councils. The last date for 
receiving applications 1s April 30th. 

The scheme was approved in 1922 for an 
experiniental period of five years, and this is 
the last offer of awards under the experi- 
mental scheme. After the selection of 
scholars for the present year has been com- 
pleted the question whether or not the scheme 
should be continued will be considered. 


Scholarships for young gardeners 


Two horticultural scholarships have 
hitherto been available for award on the re- 
sults of the General Examination in Horti- 
culture. The older of these was known as 
the Major Scholarship, and the other as the 
Knott Scholarship, the latter being awarded 
out of funds provided by Sir James Knott, 
Bart., a Vice-President of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Both were open to men 
only and were tenable for two years. “There 
were minor differences in the conditions of 
holding them. This year, and in the future, 
they will be offered for award on the results 
of a special examination designed to test as 
far as possible the candidate’s ability to profit 
by a course of instruction in technical horti- 
culture, This examination, which will be 
held in April, will not deal particularly with 
technical horticulture, but with the subjects 
ordinarily taught in schools. The examina- 
tion will be open to young men who are not 
less than 18 nor more than 22 years of age on 
September 3oth in the year of the examina- 
tion. Candidates must be able to produce 
certificates of good character and must be of 
good health and physique, free from any 
physical defect that would militate against a 
career as a gardener, and willing to subject 
themselves to the rules for students at 
Wisley. The value of the Major Scholarship 
is 450 per annum, and that of the Knott 
Scholarship £30 per annum. Both are 
tenable at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Wisley, for a period of two years 
commencing at the beginning of October in 
the year of the examination. In certain 
cases the second year may, with the consent 
of the Council, be taken elsewhere than at 
Wisley, but each request for this special treat- 
ment will be considered on its merits. ~In 
1926 the examination will take place from 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Wednesday, April 21st. 
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It will be held in as many different places in 
the British Isles as circumstances may de- 
mand, provided that a magistrate, clergyman, 
schoolmaster, or other responsible person 
accustomed to examinations has signified, by 
signing the candidate’s entry form, his 
willingness to act as supervisor. Any candi- 
date who wishes to do so may take the ex- 
amination at the Society’s offices, Vincent 
Square, S.W. 1, where arrangements for 
supervision will be made by the Society. 
Candidates must enter their names on or be- 
fore March 31st, 1926, with the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural’Society, Vincent Square, 
London, .S.W. 1, from whom entry forms 

may be obtained. An entry fee of 5s. must 
be sent with the completed form. 


The standing of a Horticultural 
Society 


I am asked by the Committee to write to 
you for information regarding the standing 
of our Horticultural Society. It has been in- 
ferred that we are liable to come under the 
Consolidated Companies Act or Friendly 
Societies Act. I would point out that we are 
not a society out entirely to make profit for 
our own use, but to encourage the spirit of 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiton of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4: 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to. any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


-we wish-to do. 


ee February 27 


horticulture eenecally: So long” 
our financial liabilities each year, ani 
aside a few pounds for a rainy day, 


The main object is a day? s “enjoy! 
the encouragement of nouicuieure ‘th 
the district. 

The Society was formed in 1869 
run practically every year since u 
same heading. In years past, wh 
ficiency occurred the members of 1 
mittee had to pay out, and did so 
But for a few years now we have ne 
to put some money into the bank and 1 
a certain amount of other assets 
such as tabling, trestles, etc., ete. 
the schedule containing ‘the list of s 


| We have read. rons 4 the docu 
fail to see any: necessity why thi 
should be registered. In the main 
on the same lines as the leading hor 
societies in the country. - We know 
that has been infringed... The ite 
perty purchased ”’ evidently means pur 
trestles, tables, ete., and should be sa 
Presumably the bank balance is co 
the Committee, and the War Stock i: 
hands of the secretaries and treasu 


Naming plants—All who wish their 
be named should send fair examples o, 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not mo 
four plants should be sent in any one we 
same cortespondent. Where more than o 
is sent they should be numbered. Of con 
cones should always be sent. E 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in r 
stages of colour and size of the same kin 
assist in its determination. We -have 
from several correspondents single spe 
fruits for naming, these in many cases bein 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to 
not more than four varieties at a ues 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 

I have tried to grow early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums here in» Yorkshire for several 
years. It is only in certain seasons that I get 
any flowers—e.g., I got a fine lot of flowers 
in 1924, due, of course, to the open, mild sea- 
son. This last autumn I did not get a decent 
flower ; they were all too late, and hence got 
cut by early frosts. Would you be kind 
enough to inform me through your columns : 
(1) Details of cultivation that will ensure early 
flowering. (2) Is it better to ‘‘ stop’ the 
plants or let them grow on without stopping ? 
(3) Does disbudding help to throw flowers 
forward or backward? J have a cold frame 
only. YORKSHIRE READER. 


[In the north the growing season is con- 
siderably shorter than in more favoured dis- 
tricts nearer London. Our correspondent has 
therefore to be careful over several details to 
ensure early Chrysanthemums flowering be- 
fore they are spoilt by frost. 

(1) Deraits oF CULTIVATION.—As soon as 
the flowers are over in the autumn we should 
advise the careful lifting of the plants and 
transfer them to a cold frame, packing them 
in fairly closely and shaking a little compost 
amongst them to fill up the interspaces. 
Label the varieties by tying a label to each 
clump, and give a good soaking of water to 
settle the plants into their new quarters. The 
treatment in the cold frame from early 
November to the end of February should be: 
Only have the lights on the frame during 


very wet weather and frosts ; during the latter. 


it will -be best if the frame is closed and the 
lights matted up. The more light and air the 


old stools get the better will be the Cl 
It is not always necessary to frame 
stools of Chrysanthemums, but it is 
safe way to ensure a supply of cutting 
spring, no matter what the weather be 
a sharp look out for greenfly (aphis) 
they weaken the cuttings cons 
Fumigation is the best control for 
Mildew is sometimes troublesome, a 
the plants should be dusted with flo 
sulphur. Either of thé above troul 
most likely to occur during the perio 
the lights have to be kept on the 
Early in March you should prepare 
ting boxes, and after preparation. 
cuttings 2 inches apart, making them 
<ood soil for this purpose would be tw 
good garden soil, one part sand, one p 
soil. Give the boxes of cuttings | 
watering in, and after allowing the 
place them in a frame and keep the 
closed until they are rooted.. When i 
the plants should be potted singly int 
or 4-inch pots and placed back into th 
Keep the frame closed for a few d: 
then get the plants hardened off an 
ally planted out into their flowering 
at the end of April or beginning of I 
very late districts we should be incline 
to use 4-inch pots, and not to be in toc 
a hurry to get the plants out. Int 

it is no use being i in too great a hurr 
the plants are crowing in 4-inch | 
will be less likely to suffer for want 
ing out. When the plants are ou 
flowering quarters they ought not to 
much more trouble beyond staking 
and an occasional hoeing to aerate 
Weak liquid manure may be given 
week from the beginning of July 
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SroppinG.—A very great deal can be wholesale firm. Their novelties may be ob- salesmen. It is illegal. Every grower is 
to control the time of flowering by stop- tained through any well-known seedsmen, entitled to receive the actual price realised 
~ You will find that the natural bud, Should you, for any unforeseen reason, be for his produce. 300. Another illegal prac- 
| precedes the natural break (i.e., when unable to obtain this Bean through the usual tice occasionally resorted to is that of return- 
ngle stem of the cutting would split up channels, you might write direct to Messrs. ing to the grower lower prices than those 
Jeveral growths), appears from about the~- Watkins and Simpson, 27-29, Drury Lane, actually realised. This is dishonest. Growers 
1 week in June to the first week of July, Covent Garden, W.C., and they will advise are entitled to know the name of buyer of 
ling to variety. Flowers from these you. their goods, and they should exercise this 
al plants would be produced from mid- Cel Itivat; right more extensively. 301. Some salesmen 
inber to early November, again accord- clery cu tivation ; also act as merchants, buying and selling on 
» variety. It will be found in practice After reading your interesting article on the their own account according to the trend of 
f all plants are stopped about the third protection of Celery I was wondering Ai the market. Tt is illegal for a salesman to 
jin May it will have the effect of throw- could trouble you for information on treat- sell to himself goods he handles on account 
| varieties into flower 20 days to a month ment of Celery. from the start. (1) When is ofa principal. Salesmen should state clearly 
- than unstopped plants. This will, of the best time to sow? (2) What-is-the man- *“6n -each sales account whether they have 
, help considerably to get the plants ner of preparation of trenches? (3) Best acted as salesmen or merchants. 

lower before frost sets in. It may be kind of manure to use? (4) How deep to put 

iary to vary the date of stopping just a in manure? (5) Distance apart to plant? Refuse from acetylene gas 

because no two places are quite alike, (6) When earthing-up should the soil be I would be much obliged if you would let 
iso, of course, varieties vary very much. pressed tightly round the plant or not? (7) me know how I can use in my garden the 
fwever, Our correspondent experiments Should I choose high or low position for refuse lime left in the making of acetylene 


; 


ear by stopping all varieties about May planting ? BEGINNER. gas. Has it any of the valuable properties of 
and then takes notice how each variety Fulking. quicklime? Is it any use as a destroyer of 
s, he will be in the position of knowing (1) Early in March, but a warm green- Wireworms, slugs, etc., in garden soil ? 
) go on another year—e.g., ‘the varieties house or frame is needed to secure early When is the best time to apply it, and in what 
ower rather early might be stopped plants.. A cold frame will be suitable for a quantity ? M. A. C. 

those that flower too late try stopping later supply. (2, 3, and 4) The trenches |The refuse from acetylene gas is an im- 


earlier. 

Chrysanthemums can be very much im- 
| by disbudding' ; one stem one flower is 
he general rule for those who like good 
y blooms. It will be found that if the 
to be removed are taken away as soon 


should be 4 feet apart and 15 inches to 18 pure slaked lime, which may be spread over 
inches wide. Remove the soil to a depth of the soil and dug in during the autumn and 
2 feet and break up the bottom of the trench, carly winter months. It may be applied at 
A liberal layer of partly-decayed farmyard the rate of } Ib. per square yard. It will no 
manure, say 1 foot deep, is then placed in the doubt kill @ large number of wireworms, 


’ f ; y bottom of the trench, over which is laid <lugs, etc., but if these pests are numerous 

ry can be nicely handled it-will enable 6 inches or so of soil, choosing top spit for «ther methods must be adopted. Wireworms 

a, fee ihe Bs this purpose. (5) The distance between the can be considerably reduced by frequent hoe- 

ee ~at this stagé. “The time of stop- plants should be from 6 inches to 9 inches, ing and digging, and by sowing mustard 

he plants in May gives the key fo ihe and double rows are advised. (6) Choose dry sews an eaEty autumn and digging 

SP aawerine.} ’ + eeor rather fine weather for earthing-up, press eae CEOp, th W hen it is 6 inches or 8 inches 
me oe the soil firm, taking care to prevent the igh.] 

sed Tulips . hearts of pages Rene See oe oe NAMES OF PLANTS 

hye a MS Ses a es If the trenches are on the dry side afford a , Pees : 

ge Bacau: aa ned by pon soaking of weak liquid-manure the day previ- WV. J.—Cypripedium villosum. 


iti probably S. tuliparum. If you ©US to earthing-up. (7) Celery will thrive in “ EOE AE HGH 4p _ Specimen sent insuffi- 
Wee the bulbs down isugh ‘ae Lees almost any garden. We should select the “i a ; please forward another example when 
Rare -he.seen how rotten they are low position if tolerably well drained in ~ '" “ower. 


ow hopeless it would be to try and pull winter, | CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
rou again with cool treatment and MISCELLANEOUS The Darlington Bence. Com white 


disease mentioned above attacks 


5> 


se ) Your-cose> Mumigating with Prosic acid gas and .'p ie Aronia B.C. 3 Ware Wire.” 
lips in pots can only have been present its effect on painted coachwork Seeds. Presentation copy of a coloured plate 
one of two causes—(1) the bulbs were (AGS s [enters Wales).—Fumigating with of Wallflowers. ) nS ss 
d when planted; (2) the soil was in- prussic acid gas for white fly in a greenhouse Roderick M. Crocket and Co., 100, Union 
in which the Tulips were planted. We with a garage adjoining is liable to cause  4Ayenue, N.—Plants and seeds. _ 


| advise you to burn all the affected serious damage go the painting on the coach- Maurice Prichard and- Sons, Riverslea 
and the soil in which they are growing ~ work and_ the plating, as it is practically Nurseries, — Christchurch, Hants.—Alpines 
mas possible. To keep the diseased impossible to prevent a certain amount of and herbaceous plants. 

ial about is dangerous if you are grow- gas eseaping through to the garage. Unless Sulton and Sons, Reading.—Garden Equip- 
ly other bulbs. If you think that the the coachwork and plating on the cars is ment; also Farmers’ Year Bouts and Graziers? 
as the cause of the trouble we should thoroughly dry, pitting is sure to result, Manual. é 

you to sterilise your soil for Tulip- although all may seem dry there might be Storie Stein, Glencarse, by Perth.—Seeds 
1S Tuline tere Case ae bes sufficient humidity in the atmosphere to cause and seedlings. pres ; 

-im tulips planted outside in beds your damage. N. rev, L . & Eves _—Fibrex 
ofatéol is OD cstroy the infected Bathe 5 Fe og ot Sueshami--Hibrex 


j ‘ p specialities, 
ep the beds free from bulbs for at least. A compleat body of gardening  oha 3. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Holland. 
eason. Two years would be. safer. I have in my possession a gardening book é oe 


: —Dutch bulbs, Roses, and herb: s ts, 
g the period when bulbs are not being dated November 5th, 1757, written by John Be re is oe ee aces Plan 


dress the bed with quicklime and Hill, St. James? Street, dedicated by Lord , 
s of sulphur mixed together in equal Bute. The title of the book is ““ A Compleat Benn Brothers Other Journals 


and applied at the rate of 6 ozs. per Body of Gardening.”’ It contains 712 pages The Cabinet Maker.—Empire Number. 
yard, Spread the mixture on the top and printed in old fashion print. Could you, Exhibition Stands for Retailers; Furniture 
soil and well fork in. please, tell me if this book is of any value or on the Film; Woodworking Machinery and- 
2 oe not, and where I could dispose of it if I wish? Practice, Article 10; Furnishing Empire 
C- VEGETABLES ‘ Mie bess Homes. 
i ' This work is of little monetary value and The Chemical Age.—The Future Supplies 
toes for outdoors £ : P iis ont unsaleable. Fine copies are of Oils and Fats; Professor H. E. Armstrong 
all be glad to. know which varieties of offered by big dealers at from 20s. to 30s., con Chemists and Co-operation; Results of the $ 
oes you consider the best for outdoor and less fine from 1os. There does not ap- British Industries Fair. 
ae aye AMATEUR. pear to be any demand for it now. ] The Electrician.—Electricity and Flax; 
ton’s Princess of Wales, Magnum Electricity and Rags; Electrification of Tex- 
1,and Satisfaction are all good varieties Averaging Returns tile Mills; Architects and the Electrical 
side. Put out strong plants about the (Market Grower).—We refer you to the Industry; Electricity at the British Industries 
or end of May, and choose a sunny interim report on fruit and vegetables issued Fair. 
ne by the Departmental Committee on Distri- The Fruit Grower.—Better Distribution of 
ER Be Bi bution™“and Prices of Agricultural Produce. Produce: Glasshouse Growers’ Campaign ; 
\unnet an Dijou See summary of conclusions and recom- Weights. and Measures Report; Housing of 


A. H.).—This is being distributed by mendations: 299. The practice of ‘‘ aver- Hoppers. saat 
- Watkins and Simpson, a strictly aging returns” is not infrequent among The Gas World.—An examination of the 


7 


142 


Accounts of Municipally-owned Gas Under- 
takings; The Finance and Accountancy of 
Municipal Gas Undertakings; Reports of 
Gas Company Meetings. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—(53rd Em- 
pire Annual) Buying Power of Empire 
Markets ; Trade Conditions in the Dominions 
Reviewed; Openings for Hardware Manu- 
facturers; Facts about the Sherardising Pro- 
cess; New Hardware at the British Indus- 


ROSES 


Some excellent Roses for Scottish 
gardens 


READ everything that appears in the 
pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, but any- 
thing concerning Roses is always of special 

interest. It was, therefore, with zest that | 
perused Mr. Wright’s article on page 88 of 
the issue dated February 6th. I do not grow 
every variety méntioned by Mr. Wright, but 
note that he omits numerous grand_varie- 
ties that succeed splendidly on this side 
of the Tweed. I am glad to notice the in- 
clusion of Betty Uprichard (with us very fine, 
but not at all what I would term a profuse 
bloomer), Mrs. Henry Morse (very fine in- 
deed, but a perfect slave to mildew), Ophelia 
much stronger with us than is Mme. 
Butterfly), Los Angeles (a really lovely Rose, 
yut here not a robust grower), Lady Pirrie 
(never fails to be attractive), Christine (very 
yeautiful, though small, and retains its colour 
better than any other yellow Rose), Golden 
Emblem (a grand grower _and fairly free 
nloomer, but cannot anything like equal 
Mabel Morse for form), Covent Garden (one 
of the finest autumn Roses we have and a 
grand grower), and General MacArthur (still 
indispensable, while with us the blooms are 
mostly very well formed if a little low in the 
centre). Now, some very fine varieties here, 
but not mentioned in the article above alluded 
to, include Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, which 
is the most perfectly-formed red Rose we have 
ever grown. It is a splendid grower and 
profuse bloomer, its only fault being lack of 
scent. Frances Gaunt, a very finely-shaped 
buff-coloured Rose of free growth, good habit, 
and otherwise a very desirable variety. 
Marjorie Bulkley has only one fault, it does 
not open over-readily in wet weather, but is, 
—all the same, one of the best of its colour— 
pale pink. Lady Inchiquin, if only a little 
stronger in growth, would soon be among the 
most popular of all Roses, its cherry-pink, 
perfectly-formed flowers being very beautiful. 
Miss C. E. van _ Rosseni—although the 
blooms of this very beautiful Rose are rather 
small they are of exquisite shape and freely 
produced, while the intense deep crimson 
colour is most pleasing. Mme. Melanie 
Soupert has no rival in its particular shadé, 
if indeed in any shade, for a half-open bloom 
of this superb Rose is as near perfection as 
we are ever likely to get. Mrs. Henry 
Bowles is, unfortunately, not a robust grower, 
otherwise few other pink Roses could equal it 
for garden display and cut-flower purposes. 
Rey. F. Page Roberts has been called the 
dwarf Maréchal Neil, and this comes pretty 
near the mark as regards form and colour. 
A really fine medium yellow Rose; blooms 
large, mostly shapely, and produced quite 
freely. Wm. F. Dreer, although inclined a 
little to hang its head early in the season, is 
much better in autumn. -Noblesse is a very 


sturdy grower and produces a fair.number of. . 


exquisite large flowers, but is not very good 
in autumn.” Edith Part is a paler Betty 
Uprichard, and also very desirable. W. C. 
Gaunt is another very fine deep crimson Rose 
with a nice upright habit of growth, and 
Pharisaer is one of the finest of all Roses. 
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Other Roses that succeed well here and that 
are in every way excellent include Betty, 
Mme. Maurice de Luze, Mrs. David McKee, 
Mrs. Farmer, Mons. Carl Lédé, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Powell, Mme. Segond Weber, 
Lieutenant Chauré, Alexander Emslie, Lady 
Elphinstone, Mrs. Redford Richmond, C. V. 
Haworth, Mrs. C. V. Haworth (much better 
than Sunstar), Lord Charlmont (very fine in- 
deed), W. E. Wallace, Una Wallace, Lady 
Hillingdon (the only Tea we can get to sur- 
vive), Mme. Edouard Herriot, Molly Bligh (a 
most exquisite pink Rose, but very subject to 
mildew), Prince de Bulgarie, and Hugh 
Dickson. All the above thrive well unless 
those noted as not robust growers, and all 
are free bloomers, while the bulk flower 
throughout the season. C, Buair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Royal Horticultural Society 


A wonderful display for February 
and an overcrowded hall 


HE fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society continue to grow in 
interest and in magnitude. 

On the occasion of February 23rd there 
were exhibits enough to fill a hall more than 
twice the size. 

The need for a larger hall was very plain 
to see. During the afternoon the gangways 
were so thronged with visitors that in parts 
it was impossible to move, and many would- 
be visitors were unable to enter the exhibi- 
tion. Alas! it will be at least two years 
before the new hall is completed. 

The chief features of the show were the 
gold medal collection of Apples by Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., comprising 126 
varieties in splendid,condition ; forced bulbs 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., of Wisbech, 
including Narcissi, Tulips, |Hyacinths, 
bulbous Irises, Crocuses, and Fritillarias ; and 
the gold medal collection-of Cyclamens from 
Reading. These are described and ‘llus- 
trated on page 136. 


There were, in addition to the usual ex- - 


hibits, many examples of the garden artist’s 
work and designs for gardens. 

The Crocus lawn, by Messrs. Carter and 
Co., was one of the pleasing features of this 
great show. 

Alpine flowers were much in evidence, and 
there were splendid collections from Crawley, 
Twyford, Oxford, Beckenham, Stevenage, 
Ashtead, Wolverhampton, and Keston. 

Soldanella montana was well shown by 
Messrs. W. H. Rogers~ and Son, South- 
ampton, and Messrs. Prichard and Sons, 
Christchurch, -gained an Award of Merit for 
their new. Saxifraga Riverslea. 

Among the Saxifrages noted in various col- 
lections were':—S. Faldonside, S. Salomonii, 
S. Irvingii, and the pure white S. dalmatica, 
which Mr. Irving, of Kew, says should be S. 
scardica obtusa, under which name it was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine. The 
origin of this Saxifraga is unknown. 

Forced shrubs were there in great variety, 
including Wistarias, Prunus triloba fi.-pl., 
Azaleas, flowering Crabs, Viburnum Carlesii, 
Japanese Cherry Hisakura, Lilacs, ‘and 
Cytisus Kewensis. 

The following Rhododendrons from Fal- 
mouth were noted :—R. argenteum, ciliatum, 
Cornubia, arboreum, and Nobleanum album 
Gill’s Variety, which gained an Award of 
Merit. It is the best white variety we have 


seen at this season. 


That delightful winter-flowering shrub 
Viburnum fragrans was well shown by the 
Rev. Rollo Meyer over a wonderful carpet of 


‘interest, showed flowering shrub 


group with its glowing pink colou 


- Calceolarias are. 


Iris reticulata and its pale form 
Iris Cantab. ee ag 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co 
Wells, whose exhibits are alwa 


variety and many dwarf Conifers su 
planting in rock gardens. That goo 
dendron, Unknown Warrior, enl 


The Tree Pzonies shown by 
Talbot, of Uxbridge, were amon 
lovely flowers in the hall. 1 

Perhaps the most valuable p 
whole exhibition was the n 
Lycaena, Stamperland Variety, wl 
a_ First-class. Certificate, show 
Robert Paterson, Stamperland, 
The flowers were remarkable fo 
and deep velvet-red colouring. | 

The high honour of F.C.C. w 


shown by Mr. ( 
House, Waltham Cross. The o 
ings of this Crocus are very b 
virtue of the purple feathering and \ 
the interior of the chalice is gold 
with bright golden-orange stigma. 


LATE NOTES 

Some good Pearmain Apples 
The Pearmain Apples form a disti 
the most of them of excellent qualit 
to be judged by, for instance, \ 
Pearmain, which, though a _ vs 
Apple, leaves much to be desired as t 
There are three Pearmains which 
value. These are Scarlet Pearm 
mas Pearmain, and Claygate Pearm 
last is sometimes misnamed; b 
Claygate is an Apple of very fi 
For a keeping Apple, useful for 
April, Lamb Abbey Pearmain is 
best varieties I know, although, 
individual fruits are small. Two 
very little known, both good 
These are Mabott’s Pearmain | 
Pearmain, the latter of which m 
able orchard tree. = 7 2 -f * 
Mabie. ae 


Francoa tamosa 
This fine old Chilian plant is 


less elegant flowers. | 

from seeds and treated subsequen 
the same manner as the ordinary 
In spring they 
large supply of flowers for a long | 
doubt the other kinds, F. sonchifol 
appendiculata, would be equally 
especially the former, as its flowers 
let, marked with a deeper spot 
of each petal. In F. appendic 
flowers are of a paler hue, but it 
beautiful plant. te = 


Berberis ochtodatas 2 


This is one of the most brillia 
I have ever seen as regards its fru 
hang in racemes about 2 inches 
the greatest profusion, from 
arching branches. I was loolki 
Sunningdale Nurseries when — 
was drawn to this striking shrub. 
shine was plaving upon the specimen 1 
tion-at the time, and so intensified. 
of the berries that they appeared to 
transparent. - The colour is_ bri 
Beautiful as the many varieties 
Barberry undoubtedly are, the fru 
handsome form. even surpass — 
growth and leaves suggest our nai 
garis, of which it is most probabl 
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Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ’”’ 
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Roses may be planted any time this month with every reason for success. It ts advisable to prune the bushes about the middle 
iF March or at the time of planting—the harder the better e eyes being left on the strongest shoots 


Iteen happens that circumstances make 
scessary to defer the planting of Roses 
| late in the spring. 
what we consider the latest possible 
¢ the successful planting of Roses, and 
| it a very difficult question to answer, 
h depending upon the soil and weather. 
‘ fair amount of attention and care, 


‘umn are to be 
ad to those that 
een allowed to 
: undisturbed 
sugh the win- 
Oe the check 
by removal is 
evere in the 
case. 
‘to the quality 
plants them- 
erondition of 
iieeis all im- 
. A great deal 
imortality 
' late - planted 
is due to the 
at often there 
little depth of 
lo matter how 
may be, Roses 
ot thrive in 
ground, one 
essentials’ be- 
yod drainage. 
only obtained 
oughly trench- 
double digging 
. Old manure 
ae well worked 
ig the digging, 
qanure being 
ol by Roses, 
ly- in’ light 
yut if is im- 
nt that the 
, if procurable, 
be really old 
ell rotted. 
ire often killed 
wing strong 


We are often 


will be quite satisfactory and give quite 
| show of bloom the following summer , 
‘ted at any time before the end of 
(or even during April. 
4g, after mid-April the chances of suc- 
‘e considerably lessened, although we 
fired some fine blooms from aches 
as late as the last week in May, 
‘that have been retarded by moving in 


Generally 


A well-filled Rose garden is the source of beauty and interest 


manures to come into contact with the roots, 
but the plan of thoroughly mixing the future 
food with the soil gives the young tender 
roots a better chance. Newly-planted Roses 
are very subject to mildew, as a rule, a very 
good preventive being to sprinkle the top soil 
with a little black sulphur before planting. 
If, after preparing the bed, it is found to 
be at all sticky, it is advisable to delay plant- 
ing until the soil is fairly dry and in good 
working condition. We have found that the 
plants will more than make up for the loss 
of time. At this late season of the year it is 
best to prune the bushes before planting— 
the harder the better, only two or three eyes 
being left on the strongest shoots—the weak 
shoots being entirely removed. The roots 


Roses may be planted now 


must also be trimmed with a sharp knife, 
care being taken to cut away all bruised por- 
*tions and reduce the coarser roots. It is as 
well to keep the roots as near the surface as 


possible, where they can feel the warmth of 
the sun’s rays, and if they are long. and 
straight they should be laid horizontally. 
Many of the lez iding rosarians have great 


faith in a light dressing of bone-flour, a small 
handful being placed ‘round each plant just 
below the surface. This is very mild in its 
action, and is easily assimilated by the young 
roots. The soil around the roots should be 
quite firm, and it will be necessary to go over 
the whole bed occasionally and tread each 
plant in. This is only necessary, however, 
when the soil is light and dry, for if wet it 
will set almost as 
hard as «cement, and 
root development will 
be hindered. In a dry 
season, especially in 
light soils, water must 
be given frequently 
throughout the sum- 
mer:: - Only “plain 
water should be used, 
liquid-manure not be- 
ing advisable until the 
plants are well estab- 
lished. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Primula Wintert 


HAT a gem 
tha sh bi telé 
native of 


North-West China is! 
Its delicate little 
lilac blooms, coming 
at a time when alpine 


soft 


flowers are scarce, 
are sure to give 
pleasure to all lovers 
of alpine plants. This 
plant, too, is wonder- 
fully hardy and of 
comparatively easy 
cultivation. I[ find it 
thrives in a_ rich, 


moist soil in a shaded 
or partially - shaded 
position, and a mulch 
of well-decayed cow 


144 / z 
manure in February will be found to be 
very beneficial. It can be propagated by 
seeds sown on surface of light sandy soil, 
slightly covered in cold frame in April. No 
lover of the alpine flora should be without 
this beautiful winter-flowering gem. ~. 
W. Watts. 

Moltkia petrza 


This diminutive shrub possesses qualifica- 
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tions which should secure it a prominent place 
on the rock garden. It has a stiff, important, 
upright habit and bears greyish, lavender-like 
leaves. Its blue flowers are borne in terminal 
heads during summer, and they appear freely 
enough to make a good display. It is a plant 
well suited for the rock garden. 
full sunshine in sandy peat. 

H. STEVENS. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Limnanthes Douglasi self sown 


T- is not often that one can criticise notes 

written by ‘‘ A. G.,’’ but in the issue of 

February 2oth, in dealing with annuals he 
says, concerning Limnanthes Douglasi (p. 
114): ‘‘ It is extremely hardy and will thrive 
where the soil is poor as well as in ordinary 
garden soil. It often sows itself on light soil 
and gives no further trouble.’’ That it is 
extremely hardy and so forth is indisputable, 
but when it seeds itself—well, that is just 
where trouble begins. Seedlings spread with 
uncanny rapidity. I have, indeed, found 
them to be as troublesome as Groundsel, and 
have had to extirpate them by _ hoeing.’ 
Limnanthes Douglasi invades Box edgings, 
it flourishes on gravel walks, and it may be 
found attempting to obtain a footing on 
lawns. So far it is certainly accommodating, 
but it does require to be kept severely in its 
place. By the way, L. Douglasi is, when in 
bloom, highly appreciated by bees, a fact 
which apiarians ought to bear in mind. Its 
*“ pet ’? name in this district is ‘* Cream Cup.”’ 


Mabie. W. McG. 
Dutch Roses 


My own experience of Dutch Roses, and 
that of several friends, are they are ‘‘ dear at 
any price.’’ These Dutch plants often loolx 
fine, healthy plants, but in many cases the 
wood is_pithy and unripened, which means 
failure. I would advise those who intend 
planting Roses this spring to go to any of 
those reputable firms who exhibit at the 


R.H.S. meetings and National Rose Society 
shows. Any of these firms will guarantee 


their trees English grown. — Before- buying 


Roses offered on ‘‘ English Briar,’’ male 
sure they are English grown. A. A. 


Rose Etoile de Hollande 


The above is the proper title of this Rose. 
The correspondence has been interesting. [| 
personally rather specialise in red Roses, -and 


should put-this first as a bedding red. I have 
shown it in exhibition boxes also. Messrs. 
Wood and Ingram’s description is quite 


accurate. S. W. BurceEss. 
Red Roses, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Hand-picking caterpillars 


I grow, probably, 1,000 to 1,500 Cabbages, 
Broccoli, and other Brassicas each year. 
Hand-picking would be a hopeless task. 1 
have used McDougall’s and Cooper’s Kata- 
killa for several years, and two syringings 
have invariably exterminated the pest. I 
could use the Cabbages two days after spray- 
ing, if desired, without any evil effect. 

Pembrokeshire. J. C. Yorke. 


The alleged poisonous properties of 
Primula obconica 
It is a moot question whether the poisonous 
properties of Primula obcdnica have become 
weakened by the long time during which it 
has been in cultivation, but it is undoubted 


expressed by corvespondents, 


that there are still people who are affected by 
touching it. My attention was drawn to the 
subject many years ago, and in the interval 
which has elapsed since then I have taken 
every opportunity of asking growers of this 
valuable Primula whether they or others 
known to them had ever suffered from its 
irritating properties. From the first I 
formed the opinion that the number of people 
affected by this plant is very limited, and that 
the vast majority can handle it with perfect 
impunity. Personally, I have tried in every 
possible way to give it an opportunity of 
showing its poisonous properties on myself, 
but I have never experienced the -slightest 
discomfort, even when applied to very sensi- 
tive parts of the body. I consider the propor- 
tion of affected people is exceedingly small, 
but 1 have known many folks, gardeners and 
others, who cannot come in contact with the 
plant without acute suffering. I-have speci- 
ally in mind at the present time one good 
gardener of long experience who suffered 
greatly if his hand or bare arm came in con- 
tact with P. obconiea in passing along the 
paths of the house on which it was grown, 
and I-have also met people who assured me 
that even entering a house containing plants 
of this Primula was sufficient to induce acute 
discomfort! This I am not prepared to ac- 
cept as a fact, feeling sure it is only due to 
imagination on seeing P. obconica and _ re- 
membering former unpleasant experiences. 
The bulk of people can, | am of opinion, 
handle P. obconica without fear of any un- 
pleasant consequences, and I think ‘* W. 
McG.”’-has done good service by his note in 


your issue of February 27th (p, 128). S.A. 
The Winter Heliotrope . 
In reply to the note by ‘‘ M. E. G.”’ on 
Petasites fragrans, issue February 13th, p. 


96, | am glad fo see that your correspondent 
sounds a note of warning regarding its rapid 
increase. As your contributor says, ‘‘ it 
spreads with amazing rapidity,’’ therefore 
sreat care is required to be taken in planting 
it originally. It should never be planted where 
it can do injury to good plants, which it is 
sure to do in time if planted near them. An 
odd corner, as suggested by “‘ M. E. G.,”’ is 
the best place for it, and I would even hesi- 
tate to plant it at the foot of good shrubs. 
But it is not to be despised or utterly 
neglected, as its fragrance, combined with its 
early flowering, will give it value in the 
estimation of many. Its colour is certainly 
of a dull lilac, but, used as stated by your 
contributor in a bowl with Ivy or other 
greenery, it is welcome in a room on account 
of its fragrance, which has given it the name 
of the Winter Heliotrope. By the way, I had 
recently brought me for identification the 
allied species, P. albus, a plant which, though 
not a native, is established in England and 
Scotland. It is quite rare in this district and 
is not to be met with in gardens, which 
shows the good judgment of gardeners, as, 
apart from its sharing the spreading habit of 
P. fragrans, it is without scent and is of a 


’ 


It thrives in 


- I hope to have many bowls of thi 


‘them fresh. 


this is very free-fruiting and no 


dull yellowish-white. Even the 
early flowering should not rede 
exclusion. from gardens. PS 


Hellebores as cut flowe 
In reply to ‘‘ M. K.,” the Lent 
should have their stems slit up, and 
last well in ~water. I have this? 
authority of Miss Jekyll in “H 
Garden,’’ (see chapter on ‘* Cut F 
How beautiful these late Hellebor 
have only just begun to collect the 
dusky plum-coloured ones are speci 


plants are established. 

[We have found it best to split t 
Lenten Roses, but not to split — 
down to the end. ff the stalks are 
down then the ends roll back, w 
desirable.—ED-] stk eee 


I have had the same exper 
Hellebores -as ‘“‘ M. K.,’’ but Ih 
splitting the stalks has answered 


In answer to *f M. K.’s’ 
page 129, issue February 27th) aski 
keep Hellebore flowers fresh in wat 
find that if the stalks of the flow 
well up for about 3 inches or 

before putting into water they will 
fresh for a week to a wee % 


Frampton-on-Severn, Gloucesters 


-—— 1 experienced -your . corre 
difficulty about cut Hellebores, a 
thing that I found prevented flaggi 
entirely submerging them in wa 
hours or more when first cut. By, 
they would then hold up long en 
in church vases through Sunday. 
merge I put the flowers in a flat bo 
floated, so I had to put a light 
over them. : FRANCES CRI 

Fownhope, Herefordshire. — 


Answer to “ M.-K.’s? 
Hellebores orientalis not durable 4 
{ found mine drooping after being 
water, then in a few hours I gave 
water again, and they revived wor 
Daily I gave them hot water, 
ends off their stalks occasionally, W 
became as erect as when growing. 
some Hellebores now in the house tl 
been cut for three weeks. Hav 
with them for they are worth it. | 


E. 


Dolcorslhwyn Hall, € 
Cemmaes, Montgomeryshire. 


Raspberry Lloyd Geor 
With regard to Raspberry Llo) 
greatest cropper of any variety, 


opinion, the least flavour of any. — 
flavoured varieties are Abundance 


Renown, Pyne’s . Royal, — and 
Prolific. ae ah: 
Wimbledon. 


Flavour in Gooseberti 
Regarding Gooseberries, Mr, 
quite right. Gretna Green is 
flavoured Gooseberry and one of 
croppers—at least, in my little ¢ 
62 varieties—but it is rather on t! 
and a yellow. All the others me 
your correspondent are good, but 
out one of the finest of Goosebe 
table and good flavour, and that is 
Wimbledon. Se eo : 


- Gardeners and their ho 


With reference to the reply 
handed gardener (page 124) con 


7 


tburs: of work, almost uncon- 
ontrasted these hours with those 
ustomary when I served my ap- 
and for long after, Then we 
out, promptly, at 6 a.m. and we 
5.m. Three-quarters of an hour 
r breakfast, an hour for dinner. 
no stopping at midday or at 


Moreover, the man in charge of 
ad an additional hour, from 1o till 
ight, save when he was off duty— 
ionth for a week—when the others 
in rotation. Sunday work was not 
s is now the case, nor was over- 
the Grapes were thinned or when 
ut was being done. Holidays were 
‘n, an occasional afternoon off to visit 
how being the limit. But then, of 
thought more about our work and 
our hours, and there were not the 
s and the cigarette-smoking, which 
n to be part and parcel of the equip- 
he modern generation. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Wellington Apple 
[To tHe Epitor oF * GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED.”’ | 
ou will be willing to receive from 
two Wellington Apples to sample. 
them on August 2nd, and I hope 
right will be willing to send you, on 
‘date, samples of what he considers 
Apple at that time of year. [We 
too pleased to express an opinion 
mples.—Ep.| If Mr. Wright will 
Weather’s . ‘* Practical Guide to 
” he will see that it says Dume- 
ling, “‘much better known as 
-> THACKERAY TURNER. 


_ Flavour in Agples 
h Gardener ’’ seems to have a good 
Allington Pippin. _ It is good, but 
-is not so good as Cox’s Orange 
Now, if he wants what | consider 
little way the two finest eating 
ing Apples they are undoubtedly 
d Laxton’s Superb. These two 
e both self-fertile and good croppers, 
y Joybells. They are better-looking 
, and both keep well and firm. 
les_referred to by Mr. Kerry, of 
dmunds, are opening up a very 
ssion, as, of course, the system 
for storing Apples make a con- 
ifference in appearance and quality, 
yple that can be kept for 21 months 
ully good and should be taken care 
eloped. 
ing Mr. Middleton’s list of cooking 
eginners, I agree with the 
f his varieties, but what about Lord 
I know it is a big, ugly-looking 
it is a sure cropper every year, and 
ithout doubt, one of the finest 
pples we have, and when it is kept 
whole surface is yellow it is fine for 
anyone that likes an Apple a little 
ther point about Lord Derby is it is 
e finest and freest distributors of 


leaviest Apples for its size, and 
Although it grows as 
rd, Derby, it weighs half as heavy 
Mr. Wright mentions Newton 
eping for 13 months, which was 


1 not place it next to Cox’s. 
s, no doubt, one of the best- 
cooking Apples (also known as the 
it Apple), but it is certainly not a 
it. I quite agree with Mr. Wright, 
ingular regarding its wants in 
of soils. It is no good here. 


Saturday; we worked on till the - 


~ 
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It was raised by a man of the name of 
Dumeller, but pronounced Dumelow, a 
farmer of Leicestershire, at a small village 
called Shakerstone, about six miles from 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, but it was introduced to 
London by Mr. R. Williams, of Turnham 
Green, in 1820, so, of course, it must be 
considerably over 100 years old, 

Wimbledon, BCRIELS. 

Apples ia bush form 

In reference to Mr. McGuffog’s criticism of 
Mr. Blair’s article on the above, I quite agree 
as to the advantages of bush Apples over the 
standard varieties, but according to the 
‘East Malling”? research station there are 
nine varieties of Paradise stocks, so to a 
great extent we are dependent on the nursery- 
men as to what they give us. But if one has 
a good look at the roots as received from 
the nurserymen before planting them one can 
generally tell the nature of them, and within 
a little what they are going-to be. Some will 
be found with plenty of fibrous roots, and 
others, in addition, some good tap roots. 
When I find any of this latter type I always 
cut these tap roots off up to where there are 
fibrous roots emanating. 

But there are some varieties which will not 
grow on the Paradise stock; at least, they 
will not make much wood, and produce very 
little fruit. Such a one is Lane’s Prince 
Albert. So I think the writer of this article 
must have got hold of this variety on-Crab 
stock, as I happen to have one tree on each 
stock, and the difference is readily noticeable 
to anyone. All the other trees he mentions | 
have on Paradise stock. I quite agree they 
do wonderfully well. I also agree with him 
in the faults he unfortunately finds with 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. Now, I cannot agree 
with him as regards the flavour of Margil 
and Allington Pippin, as certainly down south 
the flavour of these two are undoubtedly in- 
ferior to Cox’s Orange Pippin. There are 
some better-flavoured ones in St. Everard and 
Ellison’s Orange, but, to my mind, the two 
finest Apples we can grow for dessert on the 
point of self-fertility, good croppers, etc., are 
Joybells and Laxton’s Superb. I do not 
think there are two better Apples than these, 


as their flavour is equal to Cox’s Orange at. 


its best, and as regards their cropping ad- 
vantages and appearance they are miles 
ahead. I have all these varieties, so I am 
quite confident as to their qualities. 

As regards the article by ‘‘ A.~G.’’-as to 
liming the frutt garden, he has put in print 
what I have advocated for some years. In 
the course of my lectures I have always 
advocated lime. In fact, I have frequently 
told men that there ought to be a board with 
these letters on every group of allotments: 
‘Use more lime.’’ He is quite right in re- 
ferring to the tissues of the trees, also the 
fruit, especially Apples, comes much clearer 
and cleaner. There is not a single variety of 
fruit that we can grow in England that is not 
benefited by using lime. 

I put 1 ewt. of ** Limbux ’’ on my garden 
last year and another one this year; now I 
shall miss two years. 

Raspberries, Loganberries, and Newberries 
simply reyel in it and produce fine crops. 

Wimbledon. EcR ES: 


The cultivation of Onions 


Having a good demand for large, firm 
Onions, and not having sufficient time or 
room to spare for plants when raised in heat, 
I have to depend on another method, which 
I find is far easier. The bulbs come a good 
size, about 1 lb. each onan average ; they are 
very solid and will keep a long time. 

I use a 3-light brick frame, into which 
all surplus leaves go at the beginning of 
January. Towards the end of January they 


a 
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are firmed and 6 inches of soil placed on 
them, this also being firmed and lightly raked 
afterwards. ae 

Ailsa Craig is the variety used. I do not 
sow broadcast, but in little drills made by 
pressing a cane into the soil surface. These 
are made at a distance of 2 inches all along 
the frame; the seed is then sown thinly in 
these and afterwards covered with a little 
fine soil which is then patted firm. 

The seedlings will soon show through, and 
they must be aired very carefully for a time. 

Towards the end of March they will require 
thinning. I leave them 2 inches apart after 
this operation, which should be followed by a 
watering with a fine rose and the lights kept 
closed for a day or so. 

The lights may be removed altogether 
during April, and the plants will be well 
hardened and ready for planting out at the 
end of the month. They come very strong ; 
much stronger than those from boxes. I get 
about 800 plants, without thinnings, from 
this frame; it beats sowing them outside in 
many ways without a doubt. Ro: 

Worcester. 


Dahlias from seed 


In your issue of February 27th, page 120, 
appears a letter from a ‘‘ Galloway Gar- 
dener ’’ deprecating the practice of raising 
Dahlias from seed, which, he considers not 
worth the trouble, and so much waste of 
time. I am afraid your correspondent must 
have seen the results of a very bad strain if 
the beds of seedlings he saw on more than 
one occasion were ‘‘ unmitigated and unre- 
deeming rubbish.”’ 

In my first acquaintance with, Dahlias 
there were three sections exhibited—Show, 
Fancy, and Pompons—and it was not until 
the introduction of the variety Juarezi into 
this country that the Cactus section was ever 
thought of. It met with a cool reception at 
first from the strict old. florists, and any 
singles or others raised from seed that did not 
conform to their ideas were condemned to the 
rubbish-heap. 

Now what a change in the present time, 
with so many sections to suit all tastes, ex- 
hibitors and decorators. I have experience 
now with some of -the best types for 
decorating from Cheal’s, Barr’s, etc., but 
many show a weakness in the stem that 
renders them ineffective in a vase. The 
singles, the Star, the Collarettes, and larger 
Pzeony-flowered sections give such a variety 
of colour that is not found in any other 
flower in the autumn, Then, what is more 
interesting in the whole experience of garden- 
ing than watching the unfolding of flowers in 
a bed of seedlings of any type of florists’ 
flowers? I can assure a ‘* Galloway Gar- 
dener ’’ my seed that I saved and sowed 
produced, flowers which were far from 
unmitigated rubbish, and were the admiration 
of all that saw them. There was not one 
but was too good for the rubbish-heap, and 
many of the larger singles produced flowers 
on long, stout stems that were a great im- 
provement on the older type. I cannot see 
that the practice of raising Dahlias from seed 
can possibly hurt the trade, but popularise 
the flower, so that for a ‘* few pence ’’ one 
could add named varieties to their collection. 

C. ORCHARD. 

Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 


Jasminum Beesianum (Bees’ Red 
Jessamine) 


The above Jasmine was introduced from 
China by Bees, Ltd. It is hardy and a very 
strong grower; the blooms are cherry-red. 
It was misprinted last week in — article 
“ Yellow Jessamine.”’ Ree, 

_ Worcester. 
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Some Fiswer of Tibet 


IV. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


Biy cE 


KINGDON WARD ‘ 


Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, who ts writing this series of articles while travelling, 
left London on February 18th, jor Burma, whence he will commence his ninth 


plant-hunting expedition in Asia. 


He proposes to explore a practically 


unknown part of Tibet, and at one period of his travels expects to bb entirely 
out of touch with civilisation for a period of three or four months. 


N previous articles I have dealt chiefly with 

shrubs, though the genus Primula claimed 

separate notice, and the Alpine Poppies 
(Meconopsis) will be dealt with separately 
later. I must now say something of 
the herbaceous alpine flora in 
general, bearing in mind that this is 
chiefly confined to the dry winter 
region north of the Tsangpo; on the, 
wet winter snowbound ranges to the 
south there is so much woody vege- 
tation that there is hardly any room 
for alpine flowers 

Primulas and Poppies abound on ~ 
the Rhododendron moorland north 
of the Tsangpo; at least two-thirds 
of our species came from that cold 


temperate climate and should be 
hardy with us. - But there were 
plenty of other things—species of 


Cyananthus, Iris, Incarvillea, 
Morina, Nomocharis, Lilium, 
Gentiana, Lloydia,  Erytrichium, 


Codonopsis, Salvia, Onosma, Saxi- 
fraga, Anemone, Pedicularis, 
Androsace, Polygonum, Thalictrum, 
Delphinium, Saussurea, Aconitum, 
also ground Orchids and-more be- 
sides. Herbaceous alpines are found 
chiefly on cliffs. and screes, ‘where 


there is more rock than vegetation, 
and in meadows, where there is more 
water than rock. The meadow 
plants are usually hardier in this 
country, but many. rock plants, if not 
derived from a sub-arctic climate, do 
quite well also. 

To the 
** Sikkimensis ”’ 
many species of 


meadows 
Primulas 
Pedicularis, quite 
useless in spite of their bold and 
glowing colours. An Iris threw 
violet shadows over the pale golden 
Cowslip sea; it is of the beardless 
‘* Sibirica ’’ type with white veins on 
the falls. : 
Another meadow flower of note is 
Cyananthus lobatus, which has an 
alpine form as well. There is a 
variety in cultivation, a poor, weaks- 
looking thing from China, I believe, 
but the Tibetan plant is magnificent, 
with large flowers of a clear sheer 
violet, and many of them. It 
sprawled and flopped all round the 
fenced fields, flowering in autumn 
and setting ripe seed within six weeks. The 
alpine form, however, grows erect, and does 
not exceed a height of 6 inches or 8 inches. 
The way to. grow this plant to the best 
effect is clearly to let itrun amok over a pile 
of stones in the rock garden. The long, 
weak stems will’ soon bend down and the 
whole form an untidy carpet, but in bloom a 
very beautiful one. It cannot stand a rich, 
heavy soil, and must not be waterlogged on 
any account. 
We gathered seed also of another, and new, 
species of Cyananthus, with bright cobalt-blue 


belong — the 
and 


flowers and leaves covered with long sillen 
hairs. This plant came from the precipitous 


granitic cliffs, thoroughly drenched | in 
August, thoroughly sun-baked in November, 
and grew in a thin, hungry, gritty soil whose 


only 
drainage. 


advantage seemed to be its perfect 
The Meadow Rues are dainty, fluffy things 
with pretty Maidenhair Fern-like foliage and 


Limestone gorge in Tibet, with many trees, shrubs, 
and rock plants 


usually rather ineffective flowers. Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, however, is an exception. 
We came across one species which recalled 
T. dipterocarpum, but it had larger mauve 
flowers and smaller leaflets. It hovered on 
the border of the meadow, preferring to con- 
ceal itself within the boscage till it flowered 
in July. Then you would. suddenly notice a 
mauve cloud away up above your head, for 


the Rue had grown up almost unseen in the 


thicket to a height of 10 feet or 12 feet, and 
then shaken out a vast cloud of mauve stars, 
exquisitely graceful, like a bursting rocket. 
J was more impressed by this simple good- 
natured giant herb than by many far more 
pretentious plants. 

Two other familiar plants which, neverthe- 
less, gave me great pleasure, were the massive 


: March: 


bushes of Rosa sericea covered 
yellow—old ivory best describes it— 
June, and the foaming cascades of 
montana in full spate at the same 
before the rains-came and spoilt ev 

There are species of Delp 
Aconitum to suit all soils and- 
Some grow in the meadow, otl 


» 


forest; others again on the wind-sw 
‘or bleak and ‘soggy moorland. 


alpine Aconites, with large paper 
lowers, are, perhaps, the 1 most curi 
Then in the forest, flowering in 
is a twining species with very gh 
flowers. In the meadow they a 
tall, erect herbs, of no particular d 

It was much the same with the Li 
which are usually violet j 
dark places, but brilliant 5) 
light, dry places. ~~ 


Very pretty are the nume 
Anemones, particularly t 

Narcissiflora ’’’ type, w 
bunches of white silken: 
petals (or more accurate 
often violet on the out 
charming as they are, they a 
hopeless under cultivation, 
say no more about them, Sp 
Codonopsis were few.. C. co 
lacea, a twiner with large, 
flowers, grew everywhere in 
region, its thin thread-like s 
ing round the bushes of Ros: 
Cotoneaster, Sophora, Berber 
other shrub. On the open m 
grew an erect species with 1] 
bell- flowers, blue without, sh 
reddish- purple in prominent 
side. Another twiner w 
fruits I did not see in flower 
foetid odour is against th 
flowers, however. Codonops 
the only other genus of Cam 
laceze I noticed was Adenopl 
coarse, small-flowered meado 
The Adenophoras are general 
dainty, but the flowers mal 
showing ; they are palé blu 
Several Lloydias took’ 
though one hesitates to m 
genus which is the despair 
4 deners. A dwarf white 01 
the alpine turf like snow d 
_ should probably be grow 
which serves to keep its to 
It flowers in June. Anc 
orange flowers prefers Ju 
grows on the snowiest r 
gets no chance to flower till 
has melted. It is~ difficul 
quite why these small Lil 
do so badly with us; they 
pear to be aoe in t 
country, ‘ 


There are some rema 
Gentians in Tibet, most of 1 
alpine. G, sino-ornata, — 
comes down to lower levels, 
on dry turf banks in full sunshine 
feet. In September it is a dazz 
The species is widespread, and boasts s 
horticultural, if not botanical, varieties 
variety I collected in Western: Chin 
years ago grows only in marshy gr 
at Edinburgh, where it is cultivat 
rock garden, it flowers a month ear 
the common variety, which- sticks 
drained turf slopes and lawns. 

Another fine Tibetan Gentian 
secured abundant seed is G. Waltoni 
collected during the Tibet Mission 
but has never, so far as I know 
cultivation. The habit is that 
asclepiadea ; that is to say, from, the 


a Pony caravan on the march, Eastern Tibet 


of 


lue upright urns. In full bloom these 
; flop over in all directions, and as the 
s grow in close colonies a wonderful 
of blue is produced. 
Waltonii grows at rather 
5 feet to 11,000 feet—on steep sunny 
s amongst Oak and Thorn scrub. The 
5 a poor sort of gravelly sand, intensely 
drained, and in autumn scorched by 
anshine. It flowers in September, or 
the latter half of August, lasting into 
5, and by November—when the plants 
‘under snow for a day or two—the 
Occasionally the flowers, in- 


low altitudes— 


a 


are ripe. 
i 
P, 


— 
=. 


bi 
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stead of being sheer blue, run to purples, 
mauves, and other unpleasant shades, but this 
is: not common.. The seed has germinated 
moderately well, and the species ought to be 
quite hardy with us if it does not get water- 
logged. The fibrous covering of the root- 
stock suggests that the plant would resent 
anything of the sort, but at the same time 
renders it fatally prone to such misadventures 

during a winter like this one. 

An interesting alpine of the Rhododendron 
moorland is Nomocharis nana, a plant grow- 
ing 6 inches or 8 inches high, bearing a single 
nodding flower of a reddish- purple colour. 


Codonopsis convolvulacea 
A climber of Tibet with balloon-shaped buds and large sky blue flowers 


Sophora and Elzeagnus, with Rose Sericea 


This is not a Nomecharis of the familiar type, 
which means to say, technically, that it does 
not belong to the section Eunomocharis, 
which includes the well-known N. pardan- 
thina, though it is, perhaps, unduly provoca- 


tive to speak of any Nomoeharis — as 
‘“* familiar ’’ or *‘ well-known ”’ in England, 
when growers would give half their “king- 


doms i= be able to raise these lovely flowers. 
It is an airy way of speaking one gets after 
being accustomed to seeing whole meadows 
of Nomocharis. 

But to return to this N. nana. It does not 
grow in meadows, or socially at all, but 
scattered over the alpine moorland, coming 


up through the carpet of dwarf Rhodo- 
dendron here and there like its yellow- 


flowered Chinese cousin, N. lophophora, and 
flowering at the end of June. Though long 
known and evidently widely distributed in the 
Himalaya, having been recorded under a 
Variety of names, from the north-west, from 
Nepal, Sikkim, and the Chumbi valley in 
Tibet, it never appears to have been in culti- 
vation. Lgabre it will not grow. That is the 
difficulty with N. lophophora, which I have 
collected several times. However, our Tibetan 
variety, from a point considerably further 
north and east of any hitherto recorded 
locality, may be made of sterner stuff. 

It was rather odd that we did not meet with 
any Eunomocharis, as the conditions in the 
Wet country seemed eminently suited to them. 
But the truth is, the section seems to be 
absent from the Himalaya proper, though the 
Oxypetala section has _ representatives 
wherever Nomocharis grows. 

True, we found in fruit in the winter a 
plant which could be nothing but a 
Nomocharis ; whether it was simply N. nana 
over again or something else there was not 
sufficient evidence to show. But though it 
bore only a solitary flower, or very occasion- 
ally a pair, it was much taller than N. nana, 
and would have to be regarded as var. 
gigantea! But, of course, it may equally 
well be something new—and exciting. The 
seed has germinated; we await the verdict 
with interest. 


Perpetual Carnations 
As soon as the cuttings are well rooted they 
should be potted up singly in small pots-in 
a compost of good loam, silver sand, and 
burnt earth, keeping them growing freely in 
a light airy house with an average tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
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HARDY PERENNIALS FOR BEAUTY AND UTILIT) 
A selection of useful subjects for March planting 3 : 


What better object could a garden be used for than the cultivation of lovely flowers, especially when, i 
in addition to brightening the beds outdoors, ample blooms are produced for indoor decoration ? 


T is an excellent consideration when plant- 

ing herbaceous borders to include subjects 

which combine beauty of bleom with prac- 
tical usefulness, Such are plants which 
provide flowers for cutting purposes. —For- 
tunately, there are plenty to choose from, and 
their use in.no way detracts from the gayness 
of the border, as it will be found that 
perennials which supply blooms for cutting 
are among the most handsome of flowering 
subjects. My plea is for beauty-and useful- 
ness. Here, then, are the plants which have 
both these estimable qualities; make use of 
them and you will have an abundance of 
choice flowers for at least two seasons of the 
year. First on the list comes Achillea, with 
its lovely double white flowers. The variety 
known as ‘‘ The Pearl”? is a good sort and 
grows 18 inches. 


AguiteGia (Columbines). — The newer 
hybrids of these are exceptionally pretty, 
bearing flowers with long spurs having a 
fanciful resemblance to dancing fairies. 


Shades of colour are plentiful, ranging from 
white to rich red, from lavender to deep blue, 
and pale lemon to deep orange and yellow. 
Height of growth is 1 foot to 18 inches. 
COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA.—In this we have 
one of the most floriferous of plants, truly 
described as a -‘‘ cut-and-come-again ’’ sort. 
The blooms are large, yellow, and particularly 
handsome. They are borne on extra long 
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stout stems, making them valuable for cut- 
ting. - Height 23 feet. es 

DrL_priniums.—There are now quite an im- 
posing list of named varieties, all of which 
have spikes of really lovely flowers in various 
shades of blue, purple, and white. The plants 
grow from 2 
ficent- border Subjects as well as supplying 
choice blooms. 


. 


Dantas are well-known border plants, and 
they should be found a place because they 
flower during late autumn when other good 
blooms are becoming spent. 

GAILi.ARbDIA.—Another ~ fine subject with 
brilliant flowers on long stems. Grandiflora 
is an old tried sort which still gives satis- 
faction, but there are also newer hybrids well 
worth a trial. 

GALEGA.—An_ effective. border plant with 
blue, white, and lilac Pea-shaped flowers. 
Three good sorts are Hartlandi (lilac), alba 
(white), and officinalis (blue). Height 2 feet. 


se 


Grum.—Once described as ‘‘ one of the 
grandest hardy perennials ever introduced,”’ 
the family of Geums certainly has a claim to 
praise. The flowers are semi-double, ex- 
tremely beautiful, and in gorgeous shades ; 
they are also produced in great numbers. 
The best sorts are Mrs. Bradshaw (a general 
favourite, flowers are a_ rich Geranium- 
scarlet and 2} inches to 3 inches across), 


25 


Phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers 


Large trusses of lilac-blue flowers 


feet to 6 feet and make magni-- 


/ 


Quite hardy and useful for cutting 


Lady Stratheden (golden-orange flo 
Borisii (a newer introduction — w 
orange-red blooms). 


GypsopHiLa.—If only- for the 
sprays of tiny white flowers prod 
plant and used for mixing with oth 
in bouquets it is well worth a pla 
border. The variety known as -] 
alba flore-plena, a double kind, is 
grow, : : SES 

Hetenium.—Another good yellow- 
perennial growing 2 feet high. Mixed 
have blooms in various shades o 
orange, and crimson-bronze, am 

PuLox.—fhe perennial varieties” 
an abundance of charming flowers 
ting, whilst in the summer border i 
valuable. A fair-sized clump of roo 
send forth a mass of blooms from wh 
few cut for indoor use will never be 
Height 2 feet. é 


Pyrerurum.—A few roots of these 
plants should be in every garde 
flower in early summer and provide an 
endless harvest of Marguerite-like | 
Both the single and double forms are 
did, the former especially for cut flowe 
Height 2 feet. ji 

Inuta.—This is not as well know1 
merits, for its handsome giant Ma 
kind of bloom always excites admiratio 


Scabiosa caucasica 
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1a West Surrey garden: The Iris garden and stone steps, with dry walling 


3 to my own garden. It grows 2 feet 
sé 
tosa caucasica (Scabious).—Quite a 
aas been experienced with the Scabious 
‘the past two or three years. Nursery- 
ave exhibited the best hybrid sorts at 
and the gardening public have not 
low to recognise a really good border 
with delightful flowers for cutting. It 
e hardy and grows 3 feet in height. 
concluding this article mention must 
de of the perennial Asters (Michaelmas 
, those fine autumn-flowering plants 
shave become so much improved during 
ears: There are both large and tiny 
ed sorts in various tints of lavender, 
white, and pink, most of which make 
al vase subjects. Space forbids en- 
§ the list, but the following also com- 
themselves to me as being useful, and 
under the heading of this article :— 
lus, Lupins, Roses, Carnations, tall 
‘of Campanulas, Nepeta, Perennial 
owers (Centaurea. montana), Chrys- 
aums (border and C. maximum), 
on, Iris, Lavender, Liliums, Mont- 
Ponies, and Rudbeckia. L. J. D. 
| N ' 
___ Alstroemerias 
ng is a suitable time to plant Alstroe- 


, known perhaps to the average gar- 
better by their familiar name ~ of 
an Lilies. Not infrequently they are 
ped in’ without much regard either to 
ture of the soil or their cultural require- 
and so one finds indifferent results. 
nerias delight in a sheltered and warm 
on, and it is equally important when 
ig the roots to do so 6 inches below the 
2, In preparing the site it is desirable 
out the soil to a depth of a couple of 
lacing at the base drainage materials 
Snape of broken bricks or pots, making 
ompost of loam, leaf-mould, and rotted 
ung. To those who have been accus- 
to plant hardy plants in the usual 
a this may appear troublesome work, 
1en it is remembered that Alstrcemerias 
anything like disturbance at the roots, 
Igo for many years without the neces- 
¥ it once properly planted, it is worth 
tra preparation. “They are very prolific 
heir flowers once they have become 
shed, and are an ornament to a garden 
‘their period of blooming. 
TOWNSMAN. 


iq 


In a West Surrey garden 


UCCESSIVE flights of easy steps, with 

wide treads and shallow risers, form the 

easiest and pleasantest, and certainly the 
prettiest, way of getting up quite a steep in- 
cline. At the lowest level of the garden there 
is a semi-circular paved platform, with a well- 
built summerhouse facing the steps. At an 
equal point on each side of the steps the Bar- 
gate walling swings. back in a segment of a 
circle to form little dipping tanks. The place 
is called the Iris garden. At each main land- 
ing the path sweeps round to right and left, 
forming concentric half circles. In May and 
June it is a place of Irises, to be followed by 
summer flowers, with Michaelmas Daisies to 
finish the flower year on the outer and upper 
level. ‘The natural woodland of the hillside 
is the background of the whole. 

The second picture shows part of the 
length of a path that leads eastward from the 
summerhouse. In the foreground is a goodly 
group of that useful striped Grass, Glyceria 
aquatiea. The specific name suggests the 
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need of a watery place, but it is quite con- 
tented anywhere in the flower border. It is a 
much better plant than the older Gardener’s 
Garters, for it is a little bolder in form, and 
the variegation has. a warm, yellowish tint 
that harmonises delightfully with the yellow 
foliage of Feverfew, and with flowers of any 
pure yellow colouring, such as Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis, yellow Snapdragons, and the 


Primrose African Marigold, Gal: 
Greenhouse roofs: keeping them 
clean 

With lengthening days, and seedlings 


coming up in pans and boxes in the green- 
house it is of the utmost importance that 
nothing should interrupt their progress, and 
that advantage should be taken of all avail- 
able light. Often about_ this time of the 
year roofs of glasshouses are covered with 
particles of grime and soot, which rain does 
not entirely remove. It will help plants con- 
siderably if the glass is first washed down 
with soap and water (I use soap flakes dis- 
solved in warm water) with—a soft brush, 
afterwards running the hose pipe on the roof, 
or, in the absence of one, well syringing it 
with clear water. No one who has not put 
this simple plan to the test would credit what 
a difference it makes to a house and to the 
growth of the occupants generally, especially 
in the case of young seedlings. 


W. F. 


Dahlias and Gladioli 


The bulk of the Dahlia tubers should now 
be placed in a brisk and steady heat in order 
that young shoots may be produced for cut- 
tings. These, slipped off with a heel when 
they are 3 inches long and put in the propa- 
gating-case, will quickly form roots. After- 
wards they will do well enough in 3-inch pots 
filled with good. soil. Be careful with 
labelling, as nothing is more aggravating than 
to find unexpected colours in places where 
they are not desired at a later date. Gladioli, 
too, may be laid out in boxes upon good leaf- 
soil. It is inadvisable, I think, to» subject 
them to heat. They come away quite satis- 
factorily in a cool greenhouse, they are quite 
large enough when planting out time arrives, 
and, as they are sturdy and healthy under 
this treatment, they are less likely to experi- 
ence a check than others which were started 
in heat. 


In a West Surrey garden: Glyceria in the flower border 
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Interesting Exhibits at the Royal Horticultural Society's Shi 


The beautiful flowers illustrated on these two pages were shown at Vincent Square on Fetruary 230d 


A DELIGHTFUL SPRING GARDEN 


This fresh green lawn, freely planted with purple, striped, and white Crocuses, and backed with flowering Heaths oe dwarf 


conifers, was arranged by Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co. 


The Rev. Rollo Meyer's fine exhibit of Iris reticulata and |. Cantab, interspersed 
with Viburnum fragrans and enclosed in a hedge of Rosemary 


© 


Crocs Siebert 


ts 
N sunny days a few “gowereal 
seen of this pretty native of t % 
mountains and Archipelago. 
which have been naturalised here 
years seem to increase both in size * 
ber of flowers borne from a single ro 
flowers are of a silk-like texture, and 
under artificial light. Their colour is 
lilac with a golden base, and orange 
It isa chee and delicate flower ar 
tractive one for naturalising. The 
versicolor varies in colour from 
purple, but always with a golden 
Others include the variety purpureus 
deeper-coloured flowers than the type 
; = a 


The Cloth of Silver Croct 


ee 


biflorus) in the meada OV 


Colonies of this little Crocus a 
found wild in many parts of Italy, 

eastwards to the Caucasus, are n 
ing through the meadow grass. . 
vary from white to pale lavender, th 
segments deeply feathered ~ with 
yellow within, stigmata rich oran 
early-flowering species is most — 


i 


around the edges of beds, where it 
flowers are seen to advantage, in th 
ease, if springing through some low 
permanent edging plant, such as " 
Gypsophilas. 
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bivalent catenin ieneel 


: EARLY FLOWERS OF SPECIAL 


A spray of Forsythia intermedia densiflora, with 
s of deep primrose-yellow flowers, shown by 
S. Bakers, Wolverhampton. It is the best 
thia we have seen this year. 
A Crocus of striking beauty, C. Sieberi versicolor 
, shown by Mr. E, A. Bowles, and received the 
honour of First Class Certificate. The outer 
nts are heavily feathered with chocolate-purple, 


except for a bar of white near the tips. 1 
interior of the flower is relieved by a shade of glowing 
golden-orange at the base, 


by Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons. : origi | 
Saxifraga is unknown, but it is identical with S, scardica 
obtusa figured as such in the Botanical Magazine, 


The white 


3. The pure white Saxifraga dalmatica in pan, shown 
The origin of this 


INTEREST 


4, .Rhododendron nobleanum album Gill’s Variety, 
which gained an Award of Merit. It produces handsome 
trusses of large pure white flowers. 


5, A little-known‘Grape Hyacinth — Muscari para- 
doxum—with pointed heads of dull purple-blue flowers. 
It is a good subject for growing in bowls. Shown by 
Mr. F. G, Wood, Ashtead, Surrey, 
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Raising Seedlings 


HERE there are no facilities for 
raising seedlings early, in heat, 


nothing is to be gained by sowing the 
seeds too soon. 
very good time for the general run of sum- 
mer bedding plants. Except for the few 
hardy annuals which have to be sown where 
they are intended to bloom (and there are not 
many of these) it is preferable to sow in pots. 


Wii, 


H 


Fig. 1.—Immersing a pot prepared for 
seeds in a pail of water 


or in boxes so that they might have the 
benefit of a shelter should bad weather come, 
as it sometimes will, in March and April. 
A cold house, a frame, or even a handlight 
will afford all the protection needed and do 
much to ensure a good germination. 

A word first as_to the soil. Should it be 
rich? No. Should it be poor? Again no. 
It should contain no fresh manures whatever, 
but it should have in moderation just a few 
elements of plant food, perhaps, left. in it 
from manures not used up by some previous 
crop. It need not be new soil, but it must be 
fresh, sweet, and weathered, light and open 
in character, with sand added if necessary to 
make it so. Warmth, moisture, and dark- 
ness contribute to germination, As the seed- 
ling sends its head up through the soil it at the 
same time drives a tiny root down into it, 
and until that root has developed somewhat it 
can take in nothing but moisture. The pro- 
bability is that if it came into contact with 
fresh manure it would rot, or if the root did 
not rot, then the seedling would probably go 
off just at its collar, and this is what we call 
““ damping off.”” This is a disease brought 
about by bad conditions (usually something 


to do with moisture), in which a minute 
fungus communicates itself with great 


rapidity from plant to plant, especially among 
young seedlings. Hundreds and thousands 
of seedlings perish in that way €very year, yet 
it is never heard of when soil and atmospheric 
conditions are favourable. 

Drainage is made by filling the pot one- 
quarter full of broken crocks, a large one 
placed concave over the hole in the pot and 


the others distributed in almost regular order~ 


around and_above. This is a detail of the 
highest importance and cannot be carried out 
too ~carefully. The pot is next filled almost 
up to the rim with soil; it is then first pressed 
down with the fingers, then levelled and 
pressed down to make a good surface. When 
the pot is so far ready the soil is soaked by 
saturation, and the best way to do this is by 
immersing it in a pail of water up to the rim 
and holding it till the water appears through 
the soil (Fig. 1), The wetting is so thorough 


The middle of March is a‘ 
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in Pots and Boxes 


-that often there is no need to give further 


water until the seedlings are up. A box is 


chosen for Fig.-2 so as to show the same 


method of drainage, filling with soil and 
pressing down to a fine surface upon which 
the seeds show. Saturation of boxes has to 
be done with a fine rose pot, the water being 
made to fall gently and evenly. The seeds 
are covered with fine soil, shallower or deeper 
according to the size of the seeds; but, asa 
rule, flower seeds ought not to be covered 
more than a quarter of an inch, and the finer 
seeds only just covered. It is a good thing 
to cover the pot or the box with a sheet of 


glass, on which lay a sheet of brown paper, - 


Seeds so-covered come up*in half the time it 
takes those not so covered. After the seeds 
have been sown a few days the pots and 
boxes must be examined every. morning, and 
immediately growth is seen the brown paper 


and the glass must be removed, because 
henceforth light and air are health and 


strength to the seedlings. 

The foregoing method of sowing may be 
applied to all tender annuals, and to others 
it is thought advisable to take such care of, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Phlox, Salpiglossis, Mari- 
golds, Nicotiana, Kochias, and all such plants 
as those. It may happen that the sower has 
no facilities whatever for raising his seedlings 
in pots or boxes, and is driven to sowing in 
the open ground. When he does so he should 
dig the soil carefully and a good spit deep 
with manure in the lower strata. Every 
lump should be broken up and a good seed 
bed made. Any seeds sown in situ should 
be sown thinly ; those which it is intended to 


transplant may be rather thicker, but never 


thick. It is well to again point out that cer- 
tain things will not bear transplanting, among 
them being Poppies, Sweet Sultans, and 
Mignonette, so thin sowing is the rule with 
these, and also a thinning out of the plants 
as soon as they are large enough to -handle. 
Other things will transplant, but show all 
their lives afterwards how much they resent 
it. Take, for example, that very charming 
sky-blue bedding plant, Asperula 
setosa. It never does so well as when sown 
where it is wanted to bloom. This annual 
grows nearly a foot high, and it often hap- 
pens that it has to be raised elsewhere and 


Fig. 2.—Section showing box prepared 
and seed sown 


be transplanted to the flower beds later, but it 
is much more satisfactory when undisturbed. 
We might say the same of the ever-brilliant 
Eschscholtzias and Nemophilas, 

Most things profit by transplanting—Asters 
and Stocks, annual Chrysanthemums, the 
annual Mallows or Malope grandiflora (a 
good back row plant reaching 2 feet, useful 
and showy in its various colours). The 
Coreopsis (or shall we call it Calliopsis to 
distinguish it from its perennial forms?) are 
best transplanted, and there are some very 
pretty free-flowering varieties, though none 
are equal to the glorious Coreopsis grandi- 
flora which is sown in the open in May for 
the next year’s flowering, and is, in fact, a 
perennial. q 


Early flowering Rhododend: 


azurea — 


-g feet high on a cottage wall in Nor 


cee Hast Sdssex-- 
HE mild conditions of the past 
have favoured these — brill 
flowers. The masses of R. 
having escaped even slight frost 
than | have ever seen them before, 
being absolutely > laden with 1 
flowers, and this in spite o 
tenacious soil in which they are g) 
I have a mass also planted in li 
soil, which is equally effective, 
planted in the foreground of a 
bushes of Forsythia spectabilis, 
maze of yellow bloom, the resul 
Other valuable kinds which I have 
their brilliancy during the past fe 
clude the Himalayan R. barbatum 
ficent shrub with gorgeous trusse 
blood-red flowers, immensely effec 
hours of sunshine, There is also t 
R. fulgens, from Nepal and Sikdkin 
distinct leaves and waxy, rich red f 
The trusses are not so large as mos 
but the colour is intense, and remi 
the striking and effective R. Thor 
comes-latet... == ee 
R. lutescens, from China, is freel 
with pretty pale yellow flowers, and, 
conspicuous as the foregoing, is in 
on account of its colour and early- 
habit. oe 
R. hematocheilum, a native also ¢ 
is a rather more open shrub, the fi 
which are borne in trusses 4 inch 
across, the fully-open blooms 
pleasing lilac shade. Others are 0 
of bursting into bloom. 5 


Daphne Mezereum 

I feel quite envious when I meet. 
charming and. fragrant bush of 
woods growing like a weed and 
with the greatest profusion in g 
by. Bushes 6 feet in height and 
diameter and nine to 10 in .a gr 
arrested my attention during the 
effect of such being perfectly lovely 
the cold, retentive soil of this gard 
favourite of cottage gardens a 
fuses to live, both the type and i 
flowered form having been plante 
ously in former years, but always 
same result, the plants gradually 
away. - 1 have seen: this same shr 


Mutisia decurrens 
Mutisia decurrens, known under 
of the Peruvian Marigold, is a 
climbing plant seldom met with, — 
difficult plant to grow provided a 
situation on a well-drained soil o 
nature can be given it. = 
The best method of growing — 
climber is to allow it toramble.at w 
some less valuable shrub against 
which it will cling by means of its 4 
produced at the point of its leaves 
A-~native of Chili, it should 
southern or south-western aspect 1 
ence; yet I have seen it growing re 
~vell on a wall facing east, minglin 
orange-red flowers with those of t 
flowered Solanum. jasminoides_ fre 
to October. _ Sh Dra 
In preparing a position for planti 
ture of sandy loam and leat-soil, 
addition of plenty of small stones, w 
and an annual top-dressing after 
established, with a few stones laid ¢ 
face round the roots. As slugs s 
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; should be taken to protect 
the plant, otherwise any young 

ickers will disappear as they. 
the ground. Although not 
it will withstand our average 
s worthy of a place and attention 
ere good climbers are apprecia- 
or early summer is a good time 
ter the risks of hard weather are 


en and Midland 


time to plant.a few rows on a 
cered border to form a succession to those. 
dy planted in frames and pots. It is 
to plant the sets 6 inches deep at 
~ Old Potatoes in store should be 
and sorted frequently. Seed of the 
jes should be obtained and placed 
position to sprout. 


ing may now be made in the open of 
Sprouts, Cauliflower, Savoys, and 
and winter Broccoli. A well-tilled 
Id be made and the seed sown in 
t apart and 1 inch deep. Prick off 
are ready in boxes. 


cas 

n as the plants in the rows already 
through the ground they must be 
against the ravages of slugs by fre- 
stings of soot and lime. If birds are 
ome the plants must be netted or 
cotton placed along the rows. A 
ly Marrowfats, such as Gradus or 
ecord, may now be sown. These 
liable Peas. 


oe 


sowing of seed may now be made, 
ng plants must be kept growing 
near the glass as possible. This 
s to those already pricked off into 
Great care is necessary in water- 
oes in their early stages of growth, 
1 many will damp off. 

ns : 

hould now be in a condition~for 
I potting. Pots 6 inches in diameter 
for young plants, while those of a 
re will be necessary for two-year-old 
ke other Carnations they need to 
y potted. Good loam is a necessity 
nch pot of bone-meal to each bushel 
eneficial. 


~ 
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crops- of Peaches, Nectarines, 
nd Plums are ruined each year by 
protect the blossoms it is advisable 
nats, tiffany, or old nets doubled over 
hen frost is about. The coverings 
placed on some supports that are 
foot or so from the trees. These 
should be removed by day. 

tS ear : 

it is intended to grow these in 
n hotbeds during the summer the 
now be sown in small pots and 
in a warm house or on a hotbed. 
‘Telegraph is a very reliable variety 


n the early house or pit should now 
g headway, and should not be 
suffer a check in any way. They 
‘Well syringed twice a day when the 
is bright, and attention paid to tying- 
uired. Seed sown now will make 
nts for setting out in frames the 
of May. ¥ ae 


past, so that the plants get established before 
the next season. R. FINDLAyY. 
Wisley. : 


Cytisus praecox 


One of the charms of this beautiful flower- 
ing shrub is its compactness of growth. It 
never seems to get leggy, like so many of the 
allied Cytisus, but even when it has grown 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Vines 

Continue to tie down and pinch the shoots 
as often as is necessary. Air must be given 
cautiously, as if cold draughts are allowed to 
penetrate amongst the young and_ tender 
growth great damage will be done. Keep a 
steady and moist temperature. 


Border Carnations 

Where the beds have been prepared and 
the plants well hardened off do not hesitate to 
plant them out on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Instead of planting in single lines at 
9 inches apart try planting in pairs 6 inches 
apart and 15 inches between the pairs, one 
stake will then support two plants. Make 
the bed firm and protect against slugs and 
other pests. 


Violas 


Old plants that have stood the winter may 
now be divided up and replanted. If on the 
old site some well-decayed manure, leaf- 
mould, and a liberal supply of wood-ashes or 
burnt refuse will be found very beneficial to 
the plants. For forming borders around Rose 
beds nothing is more suitable than these free- 
blooming plants. W. E._Wricut. 

' Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

Azaleas and Camellias, grown coolly and 
now coming into flower, will appreciate occa- 
sional supplies of weal soot-water. Of the 
former, Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle 
will now flower with but little heat. Azaleas, 
of course, like peat and will not thrive where 
there is lime in the soil, or even in the water. 
Seed-pods must be removed as soon as they 
form. If it becomes necessary to repot, a 
small shift only ought to be given, and the 
best time at which to do so is after the young 
growths have made some progress. Regal 
Pelargoniums will now be filling the soil with 
roots, and an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be of service. Fuchsias of speci- 
men size can now be pruned in and put to 
work. These thrive best in a light yet rich 
soil, and they succeed under a partial shade, 
Cuttings of the young wood will now root 
quickly. Cut-back Zonal Pelargoniums can 
be either repotted or top-dressed—the latter is, 
at times, the better way in which to deal with 
two-year-old plants. Schizanthus and Clarkias 
must be kept cool. In the stove the time for 
repotting many things has arrived. In 
former years much peat was used, but experi- 
ment (and experience) has shown that loam 
is equally good for very many plants, and by 
using this material smaller pots will suffice. 
Of course, the fine-rooted plants must have 
peat, but the stronger-rooted stove plants will 
thrive in good fibrous loam. 


Early vineries 

At this stage constant vigilance is required 
in early vineries. When Hamburghs and 
Sweetwaters are in bloom the thermometer at 
night should be in the neighbourhood of 65 
degs., with a rise of 10 degs. during the day. 
Ventilate carefully and avoid draughts. The 
house may be closed in the afternoon when 
the heat runs about 80 degs., but it is neces- 
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into a large bush it remains shapely and 
compact. It is valuable for its earliness of 
flowering, and-a large bush in full bloom is 
a beautiful sight, though the scent is a trifle 
disagreeable. There is a white form as well 
as the typical pale sulphur one. It is easy 
to- grow in light soil in a sunny position, and 
cuttings taken with a heel in the autumn 
root quite easily. 


WEEK 


sary to damp down in a thorough manner. 
Thinning can be commenced as soon as the 
operator can distinguish the berries which are 
taking a decided lead. 


Late Peach house 


In this house there is but little necessity for 
fire-heat—even without it the buds now come 
away very rapidly. While the~blossoms ought 
to set freely without further aid than a mid- 
day tap on the trellises, it is, nevertheless, a 
wise plan, if time can be spared, to run over 
them once or twice with the rabbit’s tail. A 
good root watering, after the setting is com- 
pleted, will aid the tiny fruits to come away 
quickly. The syringe, too, should be kept at 
work from the time the petals fall. 


Flowering shrubs on walls 


There are many very fine flowering shrubs 
which are usually associated with wall cul- 
ture, Chimonanthus fragrans is by no means 
a brilliant shrub in respect of highly-coloured 
blooms, but these are deliciously perfumed 
and are useful for mixing with other flowers 
in the house. The plant is not easily ~in- 
creased by cuttings, but it may, be propaga- 
ted from layers with success. Pyrus 
(Cydonia) japonica, too, is very fine when 
grown as a wall plant, but rigid training and 
nailing in are not desirable in the case of this 
showy flowering shrub. Buddleias are popu- 
lar, but they are, to my mind, rather. too 
rampant in some neighbourhoods, and, of 
course, the claims of the Clematis family can- 
not be overlooked. 


Bedding plants 


Boxes of bedding ‘‘ Geraniums ”’ should 
now be examined, and if the roots are moving 
treely the plants must be given more space. 
This is usually done now by potting them in- 
dividually into 3-inch pots, but I yet approve 
of the old practice of ‘‘ mossing ” them, and 
putting them into boxes. When handled in 
the latter way the plants are more easily 
watered, and they lift when planting time 
comes with excellént balls. The bedding Cal- 
ceolarias may go from the cutting bed into a 
prepared bed in cold frames. The bed should 
contain a large proportion of leaf-mould. 
Those who raised Antirrhinums from autumn- 
sown seeds, and who wintered the seedlings 
in a cool house, must now remove the boxes 
to a cold frame. Growth is quick at this sea- 
son and Antirrhinums soon get leggy if not 
grown coolly. If plants of favourite Lobelias, 
Ageratums, Heliotropes, or the like, are in- 
creased by cuttings from stock kept over 
winter these may quickly be rooted in the pro- 
pagating case; but the cuttings must not be 
allowed to remain after roots are formed. 


Seed sowing 


The sowing of different kinds of seeds is 
almost a daily task at this time. Reminders 
may be given in the case of Carnations, 
Celosias, Balsams, Pansies, Salpiglossis, 
Lobelia, — Coleus, Geums, Antirrhinums, 
Pentstemons, Cosmos, Sweet Peas, Statices, 
-and the Intermediate Stocks among flowers, 
and of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, “Sprouts, 
Lettuce, Leeks, Cucumber, and Melon all 
under glass, and Carrots and Turnips in 
frames. W. McGurroc, 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Mulching newly planted fruit trees 


O much depends upon the start that a 
Ses fruit-tree makes the first year of 

planting that every care should be taken 
to. ensure free growth. In damp, sunless 
summers newly-planted trees get enough, and 
oftentimes more than enough, of moisture at 
the roots, but seasons are uncertain, and 
sometimes we get a hot, dry summer. Trees 
planted in the. autumn, and which before 
winter set in have got good hold of the soil, 
are not so likely to suffer, but where ple inting 
was deferred until spring some means should 
be taken to protect the roots, With all the 
care that may be bestowed upon them in the 
way of watering, progress will never be so 
good and the trees will never exhibit that 
thrifty vigour as when the soil around the 
roots is preserved i in a more or less uniformly 
moist state. By the middle of March a good 
coat of litter, some 4 inches thick, should be 
applied, for the drying winds of early spring 
are apt to unduly parch the soil before water- 
ing is thought of. Watering, indeed, in the 
ease of newly -planted trees must be considered 
as a necessary evil, to be avoided if possible, 
for if the roots can be kept cool and moist 
without drenching them with cold water so 
much the better for the trees, the health of 
which in a great measure depends upon ne 
soil in which they are planted remaining at 
more or less even temperature. 

With a good mulch of long manure, or some 
such non- “conducting material, there will be 
but little need to water until the summer 
arrives, and then an occasional soaking if 
the weather should prove exceptionally dry 
will ensure to the roots the necessary amount 
of moisture, any deficiency of which during 
the first year of growth will exercise a most 
prejudicial effect upon the future welfare of 
“the tree. In Normandy and in other parts 
of the Continent, where all that.relates to the 
Apple is regarded as of the highest interest, 
mulching is considered one of the most im- 
portant ‘operations connected with the plant- 
ing of fruit-trees. Few planters there would 
consider that they had carried out the work 
in a thorough and workmanlike manner did 
they omit covering the soil over the roots with 
a thick layer of non-conducting material. 
Mulching not only acts beneficially in~ pre- 
serving the tree against the effects of the 
sun’s scorching rays, but it lessens labour to 
a considerable extent, and where’ the trees 
are set upon slightly raised mounds it must 
be regarded as an absolute necessity. 
Drought is by no means the only enemy that 
fresh- ‘planted trees have to contend with, as 
hard frost and continued easterly winds, dry- 
ing out the soil and arresting the flow of sap, 
exercise an equally inimical “effect upon their 
health. In many cases where new plantations 
have failed to. do well the cause might be 
traced to the effects of a hard winter. When 
a severe winter is succeeded by a harsh, dry, 
early spring, newly-planted trees are apt to 
get their vitality so lowered that no amount 
of care afterwards will restore the lost vital 
energy. 


The Fig in pots 


There is no plan so simple and so 
cessful as that of growing the Fig in 
when it is cultivated under glass. The 
plants are so completely under control, and 
their culture and general management are so 
simple, that the merest novice in gardening 
may succeed with them. It is a number of 
vears now since I adopted the pot system w ith 
early and free-bearing varieties like the 
Brown Turkey (for there are some kinds, 
like the Castle Kennedy Fig, which are not 
adapted for pot culture), and the crops have 


suc- 
pots 
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always been excellent, sometimes three crops 
in a season being produced; in fact, three 
crops may be had as easily as two—it is only 
a matter of starting the plants a little earlier 
and carrying them on a little later. Those 
who think of attempting the pot system 
should look out for their plants in autumn. 
It does not matter much whether they are big 
or little, as young plants bear equally as well 
as old ones in pots, and they require less pot 
room at first and can be grown closer to- 
gether, so that the allotted space may be filled 
at once, and a largé quantity of fruit 
gathered the first season. When | began first 
it was with a nondescript collection of plants, 
chiefly Brown Turkey, gathered ‘from various 
sources, some of which had been in their pots 
for 10 years or more, and some not as many 
months. In autumn, just before the léaves 
fell off, they were all repotted.. The young 
plants received a larger shift and the old ones 
had their matted balls of roots sliced down 
and were restored to the same sized pots 
again, using .a good, strong fibrous loam, 
well chopped up and mixed with a consider- 
able quantity of old lime-rubbish, which is 
most suitable for Figs. The object of 
POTTING THE PLANTS IN AUTUMN before the 
leaves fall is to give the roots a start before 
the winter sets in, and thus partially estab- 
lish the plants. If the potting is délayed be- 


yond this period the chances are that the first’ 


crop of fruit will drop the following season, 
and as pot Figs require to be potted every 
season, or every second season at the farthest, 
this is a matter of some importance. To 
have ripe Figs early in May and in June the 
plants must be started’ by the middle of 
February. The second crop is generally a 
sure one;, but the first is always precarious, 
and a little more attention is therefore re- 
quired to secure it. Very much depends upon 
the ‘temperature in the early stages of 
forcing. A night temperature of 50 degs., 
with a rise of 15 degs. or 20 deg’s. with sun- 


heat, is high enough at first. If the plants 
are hurried’ the wood-buds will advance 


quickly, but at the expense of the fruit, 
When the embryo fruit-buds at the joints of 
last year’s wood advance regularly with the 
foliage, it is a sign that the temperature, 
moisture, and other conditions are favourable. 
Of course, if the wood has not been well 
matured the previous autumn there is little 
chance at all of a good first crop. As soon as 
the young shoots have made three or four 
leaves they should be stopped. This will 
hasten the first crop, and cause a second and 
more abundant one to appear on the young 
wood, and they (the shoots) should again be 
stopped beyond the next three joints, to in- 
duce a successional or third crop, if it is de- 
sired ; but the last growth should finish with 
a terminal bud, therefore the pinching should 
not be carried on till too late in the autumn. 


I need hardly say that the Fig, when grown © 


in pots, can scarcely be over-watered, and it 
will stand, with advantage, frequent and 
strong doses of liquid manure when the fruit 
is swelling. CP: 


Pear Countess of Paris 


This is an excellent late Pear of medium 


size, colour yellowish-brown, and possesses a 


delicious flavour. The standard trees of this 
Pear were loaded with fruit last year. The 
fruits which have properly matured have 
been of outstanding quality and greatly en- 
joved. The trees require very little pruning. 


Morello Cherries: : 


For planting against a north wall there is 
no fruit that can be more profitably grown, 
and where these already exist they should be 
loosened from the walls and cleansed with 
some winter wash, at the same time removing 
the weakest shoots that are not wanted for 
clothing the given space, afterwards tying the 


remainder back, fastening the ba 
wire and looping around the shoots 
Cherries, like all stone fruit, requi 


the soil. It is well to firm this 
around .the roots. Old lime- rubble i 
able... 


Strawberries. in Sou 


To maintain a steady supply of 
berries from the middle of March 


earliest varieties ripen in the oper 
many plants. -They must be well 
be profitable, and batches introduced 
at intervals of a fortnight will, as" 
good returns. ‘For latest AWworke i 
old varieties in British Queen and 
Napier are yet as good as any of 
sorts, and they have the advantage | 
of the latter that their fruits travel w 
they have to be sent by Bost: \ 
VEGET ABLES 
Growing Tomatoes in ‘ Ms 
hand” soil 
HE time is not far distant on 
of greenhouses with heat will 
sidering the question of Tomato. 
in 1926, and making arrangements 
ing. the first lot of seed. Incidental 
to 4 give thought to the provision of s¢ 
the young plants are ready for pee 
If the best results are desired soil 1 
been used once for Tomatoes ‘shoul b 
out of count. I have met with a 
have tried ‘‘ second hand” soil, | 
wards were much disappointed. Th e 
course, the temptation after once-us 
been turned over to try it a second 
it should not be used for Tomatoes 
always an advantage to make a 
loam which has lain a few mont 
though. full of fibre, it is not diffic 
pieces. In any circumstances. the 
has best crops in view cannot, on 
economy, afford to run a risk 
season with the same soil he used | 
to a large extent is worn out and on 
dug into the borders or used- for. po 
exacting plant than the Tomato. 


Stachys tuberifera 
This plant, usually known as ‘the « 
Artichoke,” is not-of any great 
value. Nevertheless a few lines pr 
ane supply of the small tubers whi 
‘change ”’ at a time when green 
ee be scarce, and when other root: 
pall. Care must, however, be taken t 
it within bounds, for it is a persistent 
and, if unchecked, it speedily 
into a perfect pest. 's. tuberifera is in 
to soil or exposure and will flourish 
in any odd/corner. 
A ScortisH, Gari 


Cucumbers in frame 

Those who must supply early 
and who have only frames with 
work, may now make a begint 
course, hotbeds are indispensable, } 
there is plenty of leaves and” 
litter no misgivings need be f 
more leaves than manure must, { 
used, the bed may be made up as si 
materials get warm, for the leav 
rankness of the manure, The — 
2 feet wider all round than the 
when the heat is, by the test stick, 
80 degs. or 85 degs., mounds of g0 
firmly trodden can be placed in posi 
is perfectly safe to sow three seeds 
mound, ultimately reducing the seedli 
a single plant after it becomes yee 
is the strongest. : 


ANY notes have appeared in recent 
ssues on the selections of these in- 
reasingly popular flowers. All who 
9 planting Gladioli this spring should 
4a special note, if they have not already 
io, of the two varieties Le Maréchal 
yind Wilbrink. 


ne are two or three distinct varieties 
4 after the victorious Field-Marshal. 
uriety to which we refer is called Le 
ial Foch; it is vigorous and _ strong- 
¥g, with bright shell-pink flowers. The 
«, Which are freely borne, are of a par- 
ay lovely shade that show up well under 
ial light. 

irink is an older variety, but in every 
n excellent companion. It is a fine 
} pink with a cream blotch shading to 
\ Both varieties grow about 33 feet in 
; bearing magnificent large flowers. It 
‘em a little early to speak of planting 
‘i, but it should be borne in mind that, 
le, planting may commence at the end 
é-uary or in early March. The time of 
'g is, to some extent, dependent on 
) and locality, and may be continued to 
1 of May. By extending the planting 
ie succession of bloom may be ob- 
{from early August to mid-October, or 
ter. 
{" varieties worthy of special mention 
|zbesfeuer or Love Fire (coral-scarlet), 
(see illustration), Master Wietse (dark 
| magenta), Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
blush rose), Chris (dark velvety crim- 


{ 
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; Gladiolus Notes 


The time of planting 


son), Prince of Wales (magnificent salmon), 
Rev. Ewbank (heliotrope), and White Giant 
(a lovely pure white of exquisite form and 
worthy of a better name), 

We draw the attention of readers to the 
improved Butterfly Gladioli sent out by 
Messrs. Carters, of Raynes Park. By 
careful hybridisation and selection a most 
unique strain of hybrid Gladioli containing 
an almost endless variety of eolours has been 
produced, The new blue shades are in 
pleasing proportions, as are the more delicate 
cream and rose ground varieties. 

Mr. W. J. Unwin, of Histon, Cambs, has 
made great strides in the cultivation and ex- 
hibition of Gladioli, including the large- 
flowering and Primulinus sections, and he is 
deserving of special. mention. He was 
awarded six gold medals for Gladioli in 1925, 
and at Southport he secured the large gold 
medal for Gladioli in one of the strongest 
classes we have ever seen for these flowers. 


FL. 


Pronunciation of Gladiglus 


[ regret to read the extract on this sub- 
ject from the, ‘‘ Flower Grower” page 
128), for the writer thereof is guilty of a 
false quantity, which Lord Palmerston once 
declared to be a fault as grievous in a man 
as a faux pas in one of the other sex. 
“Gladiolus ’’ means ‘a little sword,’ a 
diminutive of ‘* gladium,’’ and was the name 
used by Pliny in describing a bulbous plant 


- Gladiolus Woodcote, raised by Major George Churcher, one of our chief 
: amateur specialists 


his hybrid is red flowered, and retains all the charm of the original G, primulinus form 


The large-flowered Gladiolus Peace 


Flowers white with faint violet lines; strong 
grower, forming excellent, well-filled spikes 


8 
that flowered with the Hyacinths (Part I., 
cap. xi. and xxi.). The reference is to the 
sword-shaped leaves. By all rule of prosody, 
Gladiolus must be pronouneed as a word of 
four short syllables, the stress being on the 
first_syllable, Herpert Maxwe Lt, 
Monreith. 


Gladiolus Primulinus 


HIS is the name of a wonderful race of 
Gladioli that can now be obtained in all 
the lovely colours imaginable except blue 
and deep crimson. They originated from a 
species found growing wild near the Victoria 
Falls. Somewhat resembling giant Mont- 
bretias, they are of a branching nature, thus 
lending themselves more suitable for decora- 
tion than the larger and stiff-growing kinds. 
As cut flowers they are admirable, the blooms, 
which are mostly waxy, are carried on long, 
wiry stems. When planted in groups they 
are ideal for garden decoration. The soil 
should be in good condition without the addi- 
tion of fresh manure. Wakeley’s Hop 
Manure I find splendid for all the Gladioli, as 
this supplies the plants with all their require- 
ments and can be forked into the beds previ- 
ous to planting. Gladioli enjoy soil that is of a 
fairly retentive nature, although if on the 
heavy side that is apt to remain wet it is ad- 
visable to place beneath each corm a small 
handful of coarse sand. Planted in groups of 
a dozen of one colour is to be recommended, 
as in that way one can obtain the full beauty 
of each variety. If the soil is light and of a 
sandy nature the corms may be set 6 inches 
deep, and if heavy 4 inches is deep enough. 
Goop VARIETIES.—There are now to be had 
many beautiful varieties, and the following | 
have found to be the best that I have been 
acquainted with :—Maiden’s Blush, a beauti- 
ful soft rose; Scarletta, a bright scarlet, most 
striking either by itself or mixed with yellow 
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for table decoration; Orange Brilliant, well 
named, as it is of a very telling orange 
colour and one of the brightest; J. P. Keen, 
this is one of the largest-flowering kinds with 
wide, expanding flowers of a deep cherry-red ; 
Physhe, soft orange; Niobe, deep orange, 
shaded scarlet, a beautiful variety; Thecla, 
pale yellow with carmine blotey; Snowdrift, 
the nearest to pure white; Souvenir, bright 


Answers t 


Questions—Queries and answers dre.inserted-in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All contmunications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouwverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


= 
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yellow ; Vanessa, salmon-pink slightly shaded 
with lilac, very pretty; Atalanta, orange- 


salmon with yellow blotch; General De Wet, 


apricot, shaded rose; Hespera, salmon, 
faintly striped red; King of the Yellows, the 
best. in. its colour, which is very bright; 
Lactita, yellow, tinted pink. 

W. E. WriGcut. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets -of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We wndertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 
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Tulip seedlings 
When ought seedling Tulips to bloom? I 
have hundreds of seedlings of the wild Tulip 
2 


about two years old. Can I move them now? 


B. 
[You must wait until the leaves have 
ripened off before disturbing these. Some of 


them may flower in their fourth year, but it 
often takes from five to six years for them to 
reach maturity. | 


Raising the Flame Nasturtium from 
seed ' 
Last year I bought two packets of the 
Flame Nasturtium (Tropzeolum speciosum), 
but I could not get a single seed to germinate. 
In Scotland it is-among the most beautiful 
creepers I have seen. Could I buy it in roots 
in Scotland or elsewhere? Would they bear 
transport? Are they expensive; also what 
would be the right season of the year to plant 
them? ULyssEs. 
[This is a slow business, and you had far 
better buy a few plants. These are offered 
by Mr. H. White, of Sunningdale Nurseries, 
Windlesham, Surrey, in 3-inch pots, and this 
is by far the most satisfactory method of 
purchasing them. The present is the best 
time for planting, and I believe the price is 
about a shilling each. Do not plant in full 
sunshine as the roots love the shade. | 


Dividing Hepaticas 

Will you kindly tell me the best time to lift 
and divide Hepaticas? Mine seem to be 
dwindling. B. 

[The best time for this is immediately the 
plants finish blooming—generally about the 
third week in April. The soil should be of-a 
free, open nature, and contain a good percent- 
age of decayed leaf-soil. A cool and partially- 
shaded position is advisable for these choice 
plants. | 


Mignonette 
What is the best variety to grow for pot 


culture? ‘When shall I sow Mignonette seed 
to come into bloom about the middle of 
August? . COTTAGER. 


[The best Mignonette is Machet, although 
any of the large-flowered dwarf varieties are 
suitable. Seeds should be sown during 
March and April. Thin the seedlings early. 
The finest flowers are obtained from plants 
that are allowed plenty of space to develop. | 


Sowing Balsam 


When Shall I sow Balsam seed to come into 
bloom about the middle of August? 
- COTTAGER. 


[Seeds of Balsams should be sown about 
the middle of March. Never let the seedlings 
become starved or the flowers will be poor in 
quality. | ; 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Planting a Golden Privet hedge 


Will you be so good as to inform me how 
far apart young plants of Golden Privet 
should be planted for the purpose of forming 
a hedge? L, O’LouGHLIN. 


[Much will depend upon the size of the 
plants at your disposal, but for plants up to 
2 feet in height 22 inches from centre to centre 
is very satisfactory, varying the distance 
somewhat should the plants be larger and at 
the same time bushy. If an immediate hedge 
is desirable plants 3 feet to 4 feet should be 
employed, allowing the balls of roots to just 
touch each other. | 


Rhododendrons from cuttings 

I shall be grateful if you will tell me how 
to secure cuttings from  Rhododendrons, 
when best time to take same, and in what 
compost, and whether bottom heat is neces- 
sary? I presume layering branches from old 
bushes is safest, but I have several good varie- 
ties which are too strong and erect to do this 
with, and, being on a lawn, it is not con- 
venient to layer them. ieee 

[Layering is by far the more _ reliable 
method of increasing these shrubs where it is 
possible to get the branches to the earth, cut- 
_tings of many of the large-leaved kinds being 
extremely difficult to strike; those with small 
leaves fairly easy. If the latter method is 
adopted cuttings should be taken, in August 
with a heel. of old wood attached. Choose 
shoots of the current year, dibble them in pots 
of sandy soil,- and place in gentle heat, 
shading from bright sunshine until root action 
commences, It is important that the propa- 
gating-cases should be kept.close. ] 


VEGETABLES - 


Vegetables for exhibition 

(C. Y. K.).—The best Pea for exhibition, 
in all probability, is The V.C., but well- 
grown Duke of Albany, if a good stock is 
obtained, is one of the best Peas in culti- 
vation. From 12 weeks to 14 weeks is re- 
quired to reach maturity. A good Broad 


\ 
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~ worth his salt will neglect them e 


Bean is Exhibition Longpod, al 
Giant. Make two or more sowing 
nightly intervals. There are severa 
of Tomatoes suitable for your pur 
seeds of A1 or Satisfaction should bi 
once. Two excellent Cucumbers 
day and King George. Seeds shou 
during the next few weeks, when ye 
houses will be quite hot enough if 
is made of sun-heat. — é 


Dressing for Aspatagus 
Will you kindly advise me as | 
thing to use for my Asparagus 
time of the year? Ht is quite i 
obtain good farmyard manure ab 
and I must use a substitute. —— 
[Either Clay’s Fertilizer or 
artificial Asparagus manure offered 
horticultural sundriesmen would 
purpose. It should be applied at # 
1 oz. to each square yard and 1 
in. The best time to feed this 
vegetable is immediately cutting 
June, when liquid-manure should 


from stables, cowsheds, etc., is 
when diluted to the colour of pale 
you are unable to obtain this fill 
with artificial manure and place 
of water until dissolved. You 
ever, avoid applying this too stron 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Turning lime wash dark grey 
Would you kindly let me know 


your valuable paper what would m 
wash dark grey in colour when put 


[| Add the following until the r 
colour is obtained :—Ordinary um 
ochre, and black powder, all of wh 
secured from an oil vendor who 
We suggest, however, that cer 
would meet your requirements, whi 
in the same way as limewash. | — 


Rate of wages for jobbing 
(Dutch Hoe).—The rate of wages | 
for a jobbing gardener is govern 
paid to ordinary labourers in a pat 
trict. As a rule, it is slightly higher t 
agricultural labourers and 1d. or 2¢ 
per hour than other labourers if 1 
lost owing to wet weather. We — 
course, referring-to plain cottage ga 
as mentioned, and where skilled I 
needed the wages should be on a hi 
than that of the casual labourer; a 
or 2d. more per hour. We should | 

recommend any reduction in a ma 
owing to the infirmity you mention 
he gives satisfaction in other direc 
: 7 Sie 


Gardeners’ hours : 

Referring to your answer to ‘ St 
last weelx’s issue, will you tell me 
gardener leaves at 5 o’clock every 
1 o’clock on Saturdays, and does 
on Sundays, the stove plants are 
tended to in winter and the flower: 
watered in a hot summer? — —__ 

[We agree the stove plants \ 
some attention on Sundays, and n 


allowed Saturday afternoons and 
Very few stove plants are grown t 
even in a hot summer outside plants 
require watering on Sundays unles 


ants. Where two or more gardeners 
| ployed they would take the. week-end 
nd fires in rotation, and it is to the 
ers’ advantage to pay a little extra 
sh work. A single-handed gardener, 
le, has little glass to attend to. | 


: from acetylene gas 
A.C.” will find in addition to the 
tion of the refuse of acetylene gas to 
| of the garden that it also makes an 
it whitewash, using it instead of 
y lime. It is also a useful deterrent 
5; pecking out the buds of fruit bushes. 
plied it in the form of whitewash to 
wrants, Gooseberry bushes, Plum and 
n trees, and found it very satisfactory 
purpose. I may add that after a few 
” applications we had no caterpillars 
Gooseberry bushes. It requires a 
yr two’s exposure to the air before 
We used a Marshall and Philipps 
ishing and spraying machine, but an 
y syringe would answer quite well if 
2 was passed through a fine sieve pre- 
) using it. 

also beneficial to pasture, as is 
ed by the partiality of cattle to those 
vhere it has been applied. 

et. “TL? ALLEGRO.” 


i$ OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 


W., Somerset.—Daphne indica varie- 
This plant has stood out in the open 
“s in the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 
attain a height of about 5 feet and is 
than is generally supposed. 
A. S., Cornwall.—1, Pittosporum 
, 2, Daphne Laureola (the Spurge 
% 4 * 


tae Sunderland.—Daphne Mezereum, 
of Europe and Siberia; apparently 
\ough rarely so in Britain. One of the 
ittractive of spring-flowering shrubs. 
fe 152. : 

C. Garner.—Probably a local seedling. 


of Agquilegias at Wisley 

Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
rial of Aquilegias in their gardens at 
‘during the next two seasons. A 
of seed of each variety to be tried 
reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Ripley, Surrey, on or before March 
26. The necessary entry forms may 
on application to him. 


g and District Gardeners’ Meeting 
isual fortnightly meeting was held in 
ey Hall on Monday evening last, and 
‘as an excellent attendance presided 
Mr. F. J. Green. In a competition 
spathes of Arum Lilies there was an 
igly keen competition, many splendid 
ns being staged. The first prize was 
by Mr. A. W. Gower, The Gardens, 
arange ; the second by Mr. J. Wynne, 
rdens, Hammonds, Checkendon ; and 
d by Mr. G. Carter, The Gardens, 
Hill House, Mapledurham. In the 
ipetitive section Mr. F.: Townsend, 
irdens, — Hillside, Reading, staged a 
f magnificent plants of Primula mala- 
and was awarded a First-class Certifi- 
Cultural Skill and the congratulations 
nembers. Mr. A. W. Gower also re- 
1 First-class Certificate for excellent 
f Cineraria. 

ecture for the evening was ‘“ Peren- 
d Biennials from Seed,’’ and the lec- 
1s Mr. F. Townsend, who, in his in- 
ty remarks said that the subject was 
“one, and to which more attention 

i 


0 
+ these days, when plants are 
ing h large numbers for herbaceous 
-fatge beds for rock and wall gar- 
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dens, and never were they more popular than 
at the present time. Many uses can be found 
for seedling perennials, such as the replant- 
ing of ifl-faring patches in borders, filling 
pockets in the rockery, supplying colour to 
the kitchen garden, and for naturalisation by 
the waterside or in the woodland garden. 
After dealing fully with the important subject 
of seed sowing, Mr. Townsend passed on to 
describe briefly many of the best perennials 
and biennials which can be raised from seed, 
giving most practical advice on each particu- 
lar kind, 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Business Spring 
Cleaning ; Notes from the Home Journals ; 
Full Report of the Ideal Home Exhibition ; 
Furnishing Problems Past and Present 
(Geffrye Museum Lecture). 

The Chemical A ge.—Chemical Reorganisa- 
tion; British Association of Chemists’ Annual 
Dinner ; Monthly Metallurgical Section ; Con- 
ference at Birmingham. 

The Electrician.—Electricity Supply Data; 
‘* Organic Insulating Materials,”’ by Az C. 
Hopper ; Electricity at the Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition; More About Assisted Wiring. 

The Fruit Grower.—Annual Empire Trade 
Number; Sir Lawrence Weaver and the Ex- 
chequer Grant; The Fruit Ports of Great 
Britain (Illustrated) ; River Thames and Fruit 
Traffic. 

The Gas World. — Grading Coke for 
Domestic Use; Preparing Tar for Roads ; 
Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Hardware 
for the Ideal Home; Motor Transport : The 
Selection of Vehicles; Three Months’ Metal 
Fluctuations; Developing the Assistants’ 
Education Scheme. 


Report on condition of Horticultural 
Crops in early March 


Broccoli (Spring Hearting).—An average 
crop of good quality in Cornwall; rather poor 
in Kent, Middlesex, and Bedford, and much 
below average in the North. 

Broccoli (Sprouting).—Conditions point to 
an average crop, though somewhat late. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Good progress 
has recently been made. 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Crop looks 
healthy, but suffering from dull weather. 

French Beans (forced).—Plants doing well 
generally. 

Leeks.—A good clean average crop. 

Lettuce (frame).—Crop promises well in 
Cheshire, Middlesex, and the South-West. 

Mint (forced).—A good crop now being 
marketed. 

Radishes (forced).—A good average crop. 

Rhubarb (forced).—Very good early crops 
now being gathered; later crowns promise 
well, 

Rhubarb (natural).—Crop in very good con- 
dition and making excellent progress. 

Tomatoes (under  glass).—Plants have 
suffered from lack ef sun, but are now making 
satisfactory growth and prospects are good. 

Anemones.—Crop is now flowering more 
freely in Cornwall; in Scilly, fulgens are in 
good condition, but St. Brigid and De Cean 
have suffered from continuous, rain. 

Arum Lilies.—Plants have suffered from 
rain in Scilly ; elsewhere conditions average. 

Carnations, Perpetual (under  glass).— 
Plants making satisfactory growth. 

Daffodils and Narcissi (indoor).—Flowering 
freely, good quality flowers, crop average. 

Daffodils and Narcissi (outdoor).—Good 
Crops in most districts; in Scilly flowers are 
abundant. 
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Hyacinths’ (forced) and ‘Tulips (forced),— 
Average crops generally. 

Violets.—Conditions have improved in the 
South-West and flowers are abundant in 
Cornwall; plants healthy and clean in 
Middlesex and Sussex. 

Wallflowers.—Promise a fair crop in 
Middlesex and almost average in Cornwall; 
elsewhere préspects not so good. 


TRADE NOTE 


New “Sprinko” cleaner 

We-have had the opportunity of testing an 
excellent mew hand cleaner, “ Sprinko,”’ 
which is shortly to be offered to the public by 
Lever. Brothers. This preparation proved 
splendid for removing the most obstinate dirt 
from the hands, and should be a boon to gar- 
deners, as it leaves the skin soft and smooth, 
In order, however, that our readers may test 
it we suggest they write to “ Sprinko,’’ Box 
P.O...52,, Lever House, Blackfriars, E.C. 4, 
when the proprietors will gladly senda free 
sample. 2 


LATE NOTES 


Canna iridiflora Ehmanni 


There are few handsomer Cannas for the 
garden than this. Its flowers are somewhat 
smaller than those of the new race of Cannas 
lately introduced, and their colour is not so 
striking as the glaring scarlets and brilliant 
yellows of some of the novelties. The 
colour of its blossoms, a bright cherry-lake, 
is, however, charming, and rarely met with 
in the open. Plants strongly grown in deep, 
rich soil often attain a height of over 5 feet, 
the flowers, which are drooping, being borne 
from 6 inches to 1 foot 6 inches above the 
highest leafs The Musa-like leaves are, for 
a Canna, very*large, sometimes reaching a 
length of close on 3 feet. Its numerous 
bloom-scapes aré very beautiful arranged in 
tall vases in the house. The drooping habit 
of the leaves is also a point in its favour. In 
the west of England this Canna will live 
through the winter unprotected in the open 
ground, especially in ligt soil. In heavy soil 
it is better to lift and bring the plants on 


under «glass before planting out. Liberal 
doses of liquid manure will be appreciated by 
the plant when in robust health. In dry 


weather it will be advisable to turn the hose 
on to the roots for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. In proximity to water the plant usually 
exhibits the greatest luxuriance, 


Synthyris reniformis 

This is a charming evergreen plant grow- 
ing in dense rounded tufts, having finely-cut 
leaves and bearing in early spring numerous 
leafy flower-stems, each bearing a quantity of 
blue-coloured flowers. The flower-stem is 
covered from the base. to the top with smail 


leaves, which set off its handsome flowers to 
advantage. It is best grown on the low part 


of the rock garden, in shady nooks in good, 
deep loamy ‘soil, which is kept: moistened 
during the dry season. Propagation is best 
effected by division in August. Clumps should 
be well established and large enough to break 
up: The divided plants, if planted in rich soil, 
will make strong flowering clumps the subse- 
quent spring. Established plants will be im- 
proved by a top-dressing of soil, 
H. STEVENS. 

Rhododendron racemosum 


This sturdy evergreen “shrub rarely exceeds 
2 feet in height.. It has closely packed leaves 
and bears in March loose clusters of pinky- 
white blossoms studded profusely well over 
the plant. It may be grown well on fully- 
exposed spots on the rock garden in sandy 
peat, which is kept moistened during the hot 
season, H. Stevens. 
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Planting waste ground 

(1) Are Ulex europeus flore-pleno and 
Ulex nanus suitable for planting: up q acre 
of waste ground? 
or Fir tree do you recommend “as a wind-belt 
for the same piece of ground? (3) What 
quantity of each would be required? (4) 
Where can both be obtained®and at about 
what cost? (5) Is there any other kind of 
Gorse more suitable? The waste ground is 
unsuitable for allotments*at the entrance of 
the ‘village, andthe foreground-of a magni- 
ficent view, exposed to a- full S.W. wind up 
the Severn and to the full sunshine. 

: W. I. 

[(z) Yes. (2) The Austrian Pine (Pinus 
Laricio var. nigricans) and the Maritime 
Pine (Pinus pinaster). Either of these would 
suit your purpose, but close planting is neces- 
sary in order that the trees, even when small, 
may shelter each other. (3) Planted at 4 feet 
apart, which is really desirable in such a posi- 
tion, about 650 plants will be required, and 
we suggest the quantities as follows :—(4) 
350 Pine from 18 inches to 2 feet high, 47; 
200 Double Gorse at 1s. each (in pots), 410; 
roo Ulex nanus at 1s., 45; from Messrs. W. 
Slocock, Goldsworth Nursery, Woking, 
Surrey, and Messrs, James.Smith, Scotland 
Nursery, Tansley, Matlock, Derbyshire. (5) 
The Double Gorse is rather expensive, as it 
can only be propagated from cuttings and 
layers. The mother plant, Ulex europzeus, 
is, of course, an exceedingly handsome plant, 
almost rivalling its double form in beauty at 
times. This is much cheaper, and seed is 
obtainable both of this and Ulex nanus, and 
if scattered over the surface of the ground 
will form a thicket of growth in a few years, 
no preparation of the soil being necessary. 
Other plants which thrive in such positions 
include :—Antriplex Halimus,  grey-leaved 
Euonymus japonicus,  Olearia Haastii, 
Aucuba japonica, Berberis_ stenophylla, the 
common Sycamore, the white Willow (Salix 
alba), Populus alba, the White Beam (Pyrus 
aria), the Mountaig Ash (P. aucuparia), the 
Sea Buckthorn, ~Hippophz rhamnoides, 
Cornus sanguinea, and the Sweet Briar (Rosa 
rubiginosa). | 


Apple Cox’s Orange 


Could you tell me, under ‘‘ Answers to 
Queries,’’ what disease it is that has attacked 
my young Cox’s Orange Pippin trees? I en- 
close prunings on which it appears. 

Ez M.S, 

[Your Cox’s Orange Pippin Apple-tree is 
affected with Apple scab (Venturia inaequalis). 
At the bases of the shoots you have sent to 
us the two-year-old wood appears to be in 
perfect health, and from thig>we assume that 
the disease has only appeared last year, and 
is, therefore, present on the shoots formed 
last season only. If this 4s so we should 
advise you to at once cut back all the affected 
shoots to a wood bud on the ‘two-year-old 
wood. If this is carefully done you should 
be able to remove the majority of the affected 
wood. This work should be done at once 
and the prunings burned. Do not throw the 
prunings down under the trees and leave them. 
The fungus disease Apple scab: attacks most 
varieties of Apples more or less. In spring 
the disease starts on the leaves,.and spores 
produced from the leaves later on affect both 
fruit. and wood. Cox’s Orange Pippin is a 
variety on which the disease develops very 
much on the wood, To keep your wood clean 
this season we should advise you to spray 
with lime sulphur. Obtain a good brand of 
1°3 sp. gr: and use it according to the maker’s 
directions. It would be safest. for you to 
spray your trees (1) immediately before 


(2) What kind of Larch. 
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flowering. Do the work at the period when 
the trusses of flowers begin to show up nicely, 
but before they begin to show the colour of 
the petals. (2) The second spraying should 
be given when the petals have all fallen. (3) 
Again three weeks later. The second spray- 
ing is the most important, but in your case, 
with young trees, it would be worth while to 
carry out all three sprayings in the effort to 
keep the trees healthy. Spraying should be 
carried out on a still day and the lime sulphur 
should be put on the tree through a fine 
nozzle. The tree should be wetted all over 
with a fine mist, and spraying should cease 
before the leaves begin to drip. Do not forget 
to wet both sides of the leaves. Make sure 
that you have not an old Apple-tree covered 
with scab in your garden which is causing 
the trouble on your young trees. | 


Rose Gruss an Teplitz pruning 

I shall be pleased if you will kindly inform 
me the correct way to prune Rose H.T. Gruss 
an Teplitz.. This Rose has made quite a lot 
of very strong wood this time. The bushes 
are rather old, and it seems to do very well 
around here. V. A. COOKE. 

[This Rose must not be pruned severely as 
it usually grows so strong as to be capable of 
producing large quantities of flowers, and the 
old saying that ‘‘ the stronger the growth the 
lighter you prune ”’ applies here. First of all 
remove all the old and weakest wood, leaving 
sufficient strong young’ growths to form a 
shapely bush capable of admitting sun and 
air to all parts. These may be shortened 
back to within 3 feet of the base, or may be 
left even longer, according to the size of the 
bushes desired. Strong side shoots should be 
cut back to about eight eyes. | 


Pelargoniums unhealthy 

I enclose a plant each of King of Denmark 
and Paul Crampel Pelargoniums, and would 
be glad if you can let me know what is the 
growth on the stems and how can it be 
treated. I also enclose a discoloured leaf. 
Perhaps the growth on the stem has affected 
the leaf. TIPPERARY. 

[We have carefully examined your plants 
and the growths on the stem are, we think, 
due to insect punctures. The injuries were 
caused some time ago and are now healed 
up, hence the little scabs. In the case of the 
plant of King of Denmark the plant appears 
to be in perfect health. On the Paul Crampel 
Phytophthora cryptogea was present. If any 
more of your plants are affected in the same 
way they should be removed and burned, and 
the rest of the plants watered with Cheshunt 
Compound. Please read ‘‘ Pelargoniums 
damping off,’’ on page 10g, to be found in our 
issue for February 13th. There is no con- 
nection between your discoloured leaf and th 
spots on the stems of the plants sent. ] 


Pruning Apples 


I have recently added- fruit culture to my 
garden hobbies, and as a reader of your 
valuable paper would be glad to know the 
reason of the swellings on the shoots of Apple 
submitted. Types, Newton Wonder and 
Bramley’s Seedling. Trees are five years to 
six years old and bore sound fruit last year, 
and, to me, seem vigorous and _ clean- 
stemmed. It is only here and there that these 
peculiarly thickened stems appear, and_sec- 
tion cutting reveals no rust. i 

: : F. G. BLOcKLEY. 


[The swellings on the Apple shoots you send 


are normal and nothing to worry about. They — 


are formed under at least two circumstances : 
(1) When the bud at the top of a one-year-old 
shoot happens to be a fruit-bud instead of a 
wood-bud. (2) If, when pruning one-year-old 
shoots, the shoots are cut back to a fruit-bud 
these swellings appear later. If you had 


\ 


noticed your trees earlier you ~ 
_ found that each one of your sw 
bearing fruit. Ten years ago ver 
ties developed these swelling: 
Pippin appears always to do so, 
what. stock it is worked on 
growing Apples like Bramley’s 
Newton. Wonder do so when w 
dwarfing stock. We are of the 
the swellings are only detrime 
general well-being of a tree wh 
allowed to form on the leaders 9! 
should be your aim, especially in 
to get a wood-bud at the top o 
shoots, arid: we’ should’ advise 
round your tree. If any of the 
present on the leaders you show! 
growths back to a good wo: 
selection of a good wood-bud be 
these growths is not always an € 
because quite a number of buds 
growth are, as a rule, fruit-bu 
back to one of these would only 
the process another year. Whe 
ings are on laterals the pruning 
should adopt would be to leave 
tree until good fruit-spurs are fo 
them, then they might be taken ¢ 
gether. -You will notice that in- 
good fruit-buds are formed beyo 
ing. Judgment must then dec 
they are to be left or not.] 


Removing protective materi 

What is the best way and tim 
the protective material that has” 
delicate plants? For instance, 
mild here now, but we may 
sharp frosts in March. Is it 
away the protection when mild a 
when likely to be frosty, or to lea 
say, April? The latter plan is 
case of unexpected frosts, but, — 
keeps out air and sun from the pla 


[This should not be removed un 
of March in your district, for al 
conditions prevail at the prese 
may experience severe weather | 
early weeks of March. In the cas 
‘shrubs part of the covering may 
10 days or so in advance of the : 
when damaged shoots should be cui 
any further pruning necessary car 
the same.time. In the case of. 
have been protected with ashes, s 
similar material no harm will re 
removed about the same time. A 
fork or trowel should be used for 
young. shoots are easily broken, an 
in the case of Romneyas, Amicias 
smaller subjects shoots 8 inches i 
have been made, these rarely s 
extent after the date given above. ] 

CATALOGUES RECEIV 

A. Shanks and Son, Lid., A 
Cannon Street, London.—Mowing 

J. Cheal and. Sons, Crawl 
Dahlias. SRI, - y 

Glen Road Iris Gardens, Welles 
Massachusetts.—Irises. 

Barr, and Sons, King Street, Ci 
den.—List of hardy perennials. — 

John E. Knight and Son, Wolve 
—Lawns, greens, and tennis cou 

Maxwell and Beale, Broadstor 
Plants for alpine and rock garde 

: W. Forsyth, Putteridg 
Cyclamens. _ : : ; 

Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, 
mowers, 1926. : < 

Cooper, Pegler, and Co., Lt 
Christopher Street, Finsbury Sq 
—Spray outfit. aia 

Dickson, Brown, and Tait, M 
Garden seeds, 1926. 
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(J HEN we have reduced the stiff and 
Y sms soil, which was like nougat in 
‘the winter and almond hardbake in the 
are liable to be discouraged when we find 
“many desirable plants seem to require 
“ight and friable soil ’? which is beyond 
provision. Yet there are many~ good 
ts which actually prefer a heavy soil. 
mglish Iris enjoys a damp, heavy soil 
uch as the Spanish Iris dislikes it, and 
vho sticceed with one of them usually 
with the other. Unfortunately, the pure 
colours of the English Iris tend to break, 
into elegant flames and featherings like 
Tulip, but into vague blotches and un- 
tly marblings, so that it is unwise to buy 
sulbs in the mixtures (wonderfully cheap 
h they be) in which they are often sold. 
1 bulbous Irises of the reticulata group 
‘reticulata, I. Danfordie, and I. 
igides), which are notoriously uncertain 
€ Open air, often do well and prove quite 
lanent in heavy soil under a deciduous 
b (on the sunny side of it), where they 
Iried up in the summer. The same con- 
ns Suit those two very beautiful and dis- 
ee Tulips, T. Kaufmanniana and T. 
ile Flag Irises are almost certainly 
ted naturally to a heavy soil, and some, 
Amas, do not flower freely in any other, 
they do not appreciate its inevitable 
mess in this country; yet if we raise 
beds, give them plenty of lime and full 
sure to the sun, they will give us of their 
especially after a hot summer. 
ré definitely at home with us in a heavy 
are the Hellebores, not only the Christ- 
Roses, but the easier and more varied 
ids of H. orientalis and H. colchicus 
h are sometimes called Lenten Roses. 
strange that they are not grown more 
» for they providé abundance of cut 
ts from late winter to spring in every 
2 from blackish-purple to pink and 
2, plain or spotted as you prefer. Cata- 
s describe a pure sulphur-yellow, but I 
yet to meet it in the flower. Farrer 
ed highly the steel-blue H. torquatus, 
t seems to be unprocurable. Blue Bird, 
wutiful hybrid with bluish-purple sepals, 
n like a ripe Plum, is, I believe, one 
} offspring. H. corsicus is another very 
‘species, with stiff, handsome leaves 


. oe 


mer, to a reasonable condition of tilth . 


By F. A. HAMPTON 


carried through the winter and great heads 
of sea-green flowers in spring. 

Pzonies are not grown in this country with 
the fervour accorded to them in America, but 
are almost neglected. Yet they offer a wide 
range of beauty, from the noble simplicity 
of the species (why are P. Whittmanniana 


: 


My Lady Tulip (Tulipa Clusiana) 
This dainty species, although -notoriously 


uncertain in the open air, has proved 
permanent in heavy soil under a deciduous 
shrub where it is dried up in the summer 


m Some Plants for Heavy Soils 


. 


The disadvantages of a heavy clay soil are so well known that it ts guite unnecessary, and rather unfeeling, to describe them. 
Fe, But a heavy soil has some, even many, advantages ; among them that of responding more generously to lime and labour and 
| | leaf-mould than do those specious, sandy soils which swallow up whole cartloads of manure and still remain poor. 


and P. Mlokosievitschii so seldom seen?) to 
the scented opulence of the garden hybrids of 
P. albiflora. Their liking for a rich and 
rather heavy soil is well known. 

Both the Hellebores and the Ponies are 
slow to become established; but the Hellebores 
certainly seem to resent division more than 
disturbance, for seedlings grow rapidly and 
flower early, but seeds must be sown immedi- 
ately they are ripe. 

Daphne Mezereum is a capricious plant, 
flourishing in one place and failing in 
another apparently similar, and often dying 
suddenly when seeming to be in full health, 
so that it is not easy to find out the condi- 
tions it prefers, but it is worth noting that 
there are many fine old bushes 15 years or 20 
years old in the cottage gardens of this neigh- 
bourhood where the soil is a heavy clay loam 
over chalk, 

Berberis Bealii; which is beginning to be 
appreciated for its handsome leaves and early, 
sweet-scented flowers, also does Very well 
here. 

All the varieties of Primrose, Polyanthus, 
and Cowslip like a heavy soil, and give us, 
nowadays, an immense variety of form and 
colour.. Nearly all are very familiar, but'the 
copper Cowslips, which lool and do so well 
in a damp, grassy corner, are not seen very 
often, nor is that fine dark crimson Primrose, 
Miss Massey. Some of us like those old- 
fashioned oddities, the Jack-in-the-green and 
the Hose-in-hose Polyanthus. 

The old double Primroses are not very easy 
(except, apparently, in’ Ireland), and their 
difficulty increases with their depth of colour, 
so that the most beautiful of all, the velvet- 
crimson Mme. Pompadour, is the least easily 
satisfied. But the double white and the 
double lilac grow vigorously and flower freely 
here in a rich, almost sticky loam. 

And then, of course, there are Roses. But 
this is not a comprehensive list of plants for 
a heavy soil—only an indication of one or two 
plants that have been found to appreciate it. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Chicory asa salad 
HE majority of people know Chicory as 
an adulterant of Coffee, but few know 
the part it plays in the salad-bowl, to 
which it adds a pleasing flavour. Chicory is 


1 is 


so easily grown and so useful that it should 
reccive more attention from amateurs who 
desire to grow salads. This plant is sown in 
late spring in the open ground, thinned out 
to about a foot apart to grow through the 
summer, and well watered in dry weather. 
With the change to a colder season the leaves 
decay and nearly all drop off. The roots are 
then lifted, and a few at a time placed in 
boxes of rich sandy soil, leaving crown well 
above the surface. After a good watering 
these boxes are stored in a perfectly dark 
place, and in a few weeks, according to the 
heat, some nicely blanched leaves will be fit 
to gather. More roots, kept-in a cool place 
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until wanted for bringing along in heat, may 
be similarly treated. 


Veitch Memorial Medal for Alpines - 


As announced some weeks ago, the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society offers a 
Gold Veitch Memorial Medal for the best 
exhibit of alpines 
amateur at the show which will be held at 
Vincent Square on March 23rd and 24th. 
Intending exhibitors are reminded that ap- 
plication for space should reach the Secre- 
tary, R.H.S:, Vincent Square, S:W. 1, not 
later than by the first post on Wednesday, 
March 17th, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The pronunciation of Gladiolus 


N your issue of February 27th the ‘‘ Glad 

Philosopher, ”’ quoting from ‘‘ The Flower 

Grower,”’ stands for ‘* Gladi-O-lus ”’ as be- 
ing the correct pronunciation of the name of a 
well-known flow er, and he concludes his re- 
marks with the suggestion “Jet us arrange 
our Gladi-O-li in a vase ’’—not in a ‘* VOZ.” 
In commenting upon this I should like to 
point out en passant that dictionaries of 
repute sanction a twofold: pronunciation of 
the word ‘ vase.”?. One makes it rhyme 
with ‘‘ raise’ and the other with ‘‘ ma’s ”’ 
(the possessive case of ma). The one pro- 
nunciation which has no authority is that 
referred to by the ‘‘ Glad Philosopher ”’ as 
‘“ VOZ,”’ and which, I think, might be more 
clearly described as ‘‘ vause.”’ 

But with ‘‘ Gladiolus’? we come to some- 
thing which has an interest of its own for 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and its 
pronunciation as given by the  ‘‘ Glad 
Philosopher ’’? needs a correction which it is 
hoped may come to the notice of the officials 
of the various Gladiolus Societies as men- 
tioned by him, and serve to put an end to the 
faulty pronunciation of that word which pre- 
vails at the present time. The majority of 
people devoted to horticulture know it is a 
word derived from the Latin language, in 
which, as being a diminutive form of 
‘“ sladius,’’? it means a little sword. The 
rough English translation of ‘‘ Sword-lily ”’ 
misses the diminutive,- but otherwise ex- 
presses the meaning correctly. When we 
keep to the Latin name and wish to use it in 
the plural, the Latin form of the plural of 
such a noun, “ Gladioli”’ is always used. 
Such being the case it is obvious that the 
correct pronunciation of the word is the Latin 
one, and this happens to be not ‘*Gladi-O-lus,”” 
but ‘‘ Glad-I-olus,’”? the stress being placed 
on the ‘‘ 1 *’ and not on the ** O.”” The mere 
scanning of the following doggerel may possi- 
bly point out to some of your readers the 
right and wrong of the whole matter referred 
to by the ‘* Glad Philosopher ”’ :— 


A taste that’s artistic reveals many ways 

Of putting Gladioli into a vase; 

If judgment be lacking, then fall back 
on ma’s. 

Who works transformations with blooms 
and a vase. 

But Latin rejects “ Gladioli ”? because 

It’s as wrong as in English to speak ofa 
** vause. 

DawWLISH. 


I am glad to see in your number of 
the 6th inst. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s protest 
against the ‘‘ logical’ and sensible’’ pro- 
nunciation of the word Gladiolus. advocated 
by the ‘‘ Glad Philosopher,** and, as he 
alleges, by the various Gladiolus societies. 


It would, in my opinion, be a miniature 
national catastrophe were any one of our 
gardening societies to put its imprimatur 
upon a barbarous and ignorant mispro- 
nunciation of the name of any plant, and I 
trust that Sir Herbert will use his powerful 
influence in the gardening world to prevent 
such a misfortune. The word ‘ gladium,”’ 


appearing in your columns, should, I take it,~ 


be ‘‘ gladius,”’ the Latin for ‘* sword.”’ 
S. WouLrFE FLANAGAN. 


—— Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note about the 
pronunciation of Gladiolus is interesting, 
though, I fear, the writer of the note will 
shiver when he sees ‘‘ gladium.’’ I confess 
that I occasionally bow down in the house 
of Rimmon and pronounce the word 
Gladi-oh-lus, but only when someone else has 
just pronounced it so. Nevertheless, one 
must regard this pronunciation as not only 
wrong in respect of quantity and accent, but 
as ugly in itself and un-English, or to 
English ears ugly because it is un-English. 
The English tendency in accent is to throw 
the stress ‘‘ back to the front ’’ as far as is 
comfortably possible. There are some who 
pronounce the word Glad-eye-olus, but ‘'i”’ 
is an uncomfortable letter to stress, and I 
have no doubt Pliny pronounced the word 
as your correspondent advises—that is, 
Glad-yo-lus, using the ‘‘ Glad ’’ as the jump. 
ing-off syllable and pronouncing the ‘'1”’ as 
a semi-consonant. All the same, in spite of 
what scholars may protest, nothing is more 
imperious than usage—not even rhyme. 
Give it time, and usage will sanctify the 
worst sins of pronunciation, and so it is 
quite possible that-in course of time Gladiolus 
may be Gladiohlus beyond the possibility of 


cavil, I wonder now how Sir Herbert Max- 
well pronounces Erica,. and Veronica, and 
Andronicus? For myself I try to say 


Er-ei-ka, and J] sometimes succeed, but never 
without feeling myself a prig. - As for 
Veron-ei-ka, J have not the moral courage 
for that. Andronicus, which for my part I 
pronounce Andron-ei-cus, does not much 
matter, being only the title of a» Shake- 
spearean play and not the name of a beauti- 
ful flower, though it may be noted in the 
by-going that Shakespeare pronounces the 
name both ways, right and wrong. W. 


Olearia Haastii: Time of flowering 


With reference to Mr. P. Clapham’s note 
on page 112 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, issue 
dated February 20th, regarding the date on 
which the above plant blooms in other parts 
of the country, all I can say on the matter is 
that the buds were actually opening on the 
date stated in the gardens here. Another 
shrub, Pittosporum Tobira, was actually in 
bloom in January, although, 
books in my possession, the flowering season 


in pots staged by an _ 


ously a question of getting as much 


according to — 


is given as ‘‘ summer.” The only 


tion I can offer is that ae in this 
bloom earlier than elsewhere. a 


Captain E. A. SAUNDERS, E.R 
Head gardener to Captain and_ 
W. F. Tremayne. — 


Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, — 
' Cornwall. 


Gardeners and their a 


‘“ Scottish Gardener ’’ reminds 
unhappy past when a head gardener 
fact, every gardener was _ treate 
domestic servant. Those days are g 
gardening, in common with other thi 
progressed. Is not gardening a PE 
Why, then, not treat it as such. 
entirely with your Reacereree 
that ‘* of course, we thought miore a 
work and less about hours.” Garde 
been raised by its merits from the o 
of the labourer to a fine art. It is} 
profession, and should be regarded. 
In every garden one is bound to fi 
who are slack, and it is up to those in: 
to weed them out that the profe 
not be hindered by such. But to reg 
regret the days when such hours \ 
force, as your correspondent quote 
not savour of progress, and progress 
tainly must, no matter in what line. 
ness we may be. There are still in e 
many employers who expect a man 
not only the hours given in ** 
Gardener’s’’ letter, but in excess 
These are the people to avoid, for it 


possibly can out of the man who is 
enough to accept their job. Where 
work exists as to require such hou 
to the employer to add to the gar 
‘and so extend the field of employme 

Bruce Hewitt, F. 


The correspondence of ‘* ch 


dener,”’ in your issue of March 6th, pe 


is most interesting to me, and will no 
be the cause of quite a lot of othe 
spondence on the same subject. . I a 
back nearly 30 years, which, I should 
would be about the time, perhaps, 
‘* Scottish Gardener ”’ served his ap 
ship. I was then. serving eee 
gardener, whose name at that time 
household word in horticulture. The 
were from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturda 
cluded) and duty alternate weeks, My 
were 12s. per week. a 

Having since had the usual -experier 
a journeyman and then foreman I w 
tunate enough to become a head ‘ 
The hours then and now are vastly d 
the methods used are more so. 

A few of-the methods employed | 
interesting, but not very instructive 
presertt generation. The lawns were 
with the scythe (the mowing machi 
being considered the equal of 
fashioned way); the grass when n 
of course, to be brushed up. The wi 
the vegetable garden was trenched 3 f 
at. least once a year as there was noth 
farmyard manure used, and an_ un 
supply at that. A small river flowed 
garden the water of which was consi 
be much better than when pumped ~ 
a hose, the watering of a Tomat 
about 4o feet by 10 feet taking fo 
several hours to accomplish. There w 
course, a stove and an intermedia 
(both being fashionable in those day 
taifing, amongst other plants, Crotons 
high with thousands of leaves to be 
several. times in a year. The te 
of the stove was never on any account a 
to fall below 60 degs. These beautift 
were taken once a year te the show, 
364 days they were eee syns 


wae 


‘0 these methods with the methods 
yloyed in an up-to-date garden to-day :— 
tor mowers, which do their work most 
x , and, what is of most importance, 
hout giving one the backache. ertilisers 
ch do not require to be buried 3 feet deep, 
can be applied at the time the plants most 
aire them. Water-taps placed at conveni- 
distanceseso that a hose can be screwed 
and plants be given a thorough watering 
‘not a sprinkling. 

e stove plants are replaced by Carna- 
bo oa and other beautiful plants that 
ver, and require much less labour in 
iging and damping down. 
> Se An ENGLISH GARDENER. 


gh up to the present | have, person- 
aad no ill-effects trom the handing, in 
stages of growth, of this Primula, 1 can- 
adorse ‘‘ W. McG.’s ”’ opinion as to the 
iern type being harmless, as quite a num- 
of cases have recently come under my 
ce of people who sutter acutely if they 
come in contact with this plant. A local 
leman not very long ago was sitting talk- 
to a friend in his conservatory and idly 
a plant of the most modern type. 
y his hand and one of his eyes was 
y inflamed, and to every appear- 
1 attack of eczema had set in. It dis- 
ied in a day or two, but was both pain- 
d disagreeable while it lasted. An old 
- of my acquaintance handled this 
* over 50 years and never had any 
from it, but a year or two ago, after 
potting, his hands, arms, and face 
in a rash, and ever since he has 
npelled to wear gloves whenever he 
dle this plant. - A late assistant of 
if he even comes against the plant 
, invariably has hands and arms 
ith a painful red rash. 
in Surrey was, on several occasions 
badly affected on touching this 
she had to call the doctor. This 
considered that it was the pollen 
sed the trouble, but in the other 
I have noted it was certainly the 
that was to blame. These are merely 
f the more recent cases of poisoning 
‘Primula that have come under my 
and although, so far, I have been 
“immune, I will not be surprised to, 
, have a touch of the trouble. 
ae Girls 
— Mr. McGuffog and ‘“S. A.” have 
= me think that Iam one of a very few 
lave the experience of the irritation 
to the hands and arms when handling 
itiful winter-flowering plant. In one 
n where eight of us were employed I 
only one who suffered, although in 
I have seen many gardeners, maids, 
es who dare not touch the plants. 
prevent the irritation by smearing 
ands and arms with soft-soap when 
the plants, washing this off with 
ater when finished. This I can ad- 
eaders who are apt to get this irrita- 
to do and they then need have no fear. 
I am concerned I have found none 
ritation in the new Primula Eureka, 
sembles P. obconica in every way. 
2 Pe W. E. Wricnr. 


et Heliotrope Petasites fragrans 

eference to “‘ M. E. G.’s’’ note on 
es fragrans, in your issue of February 
age 96, let me warn your readers 
ntroducing this infernal weed into 
of their garden, for if it once gets 
it has here, it refuses to be eradi- 


t 
c 


% ~ - 
a 
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cated. This place was a weed paradise 
when I took it three years ago, and I have 
managed to get all of them under except this 
Winter Heliotrope. Whoever planted it in 
my shrubbery let it go unchecked, and now 
it reigns supreme and is invading paths and 
lawn like a destroying host. | Nothing 
short of digging up the roots has any check 
on it, but each tiniest bit left in, roots and 
carries on again. Innumerable roots have 
established themselves among the roots of 
every tree in the shrubbery, and unless-I cut 
down all the trees and shrubs there is no 
possibility of eradicating this pest. Verbum 
sap. W. P. Prcury. 
The Croft, Brent Knoll, Somerset. 


Mealy-bug on Vines 


Although the subject is, beyond all doubt, 
a serious one, yet I have been mildly amused 
while reading the correspondence upon the 
subject. All kinds of remedies, from tar to 
cold water, and including prussic acid, have 
been suggested, and each school of thought 
has its adherents. One thing, to me, appears 
to stand out in relief. The vineries, of which 
mention has been made, must have been not 
vineries at all, but propagating-cases for bug. 
When matters come to such a pass that the 
bunches are unfit for use and have to be de- 
stroyed why, in the great name of common 
sense, persist, year after year, in attempting 
to exterminate the pest? Would it not be 
better to root out the filthy canes, to clear 
away 6 inches of the surface soil, and, after 
having burned a pound or two of sulphur in 
the house and repainted wood and iron work, 
to prepare fresh stations (which could be 
added to as occasion required), and to replant 
clean young canes? Why any gardener per- 
sists in retaining bug-ridden Vines year after 
year I fail entirely to understand. They are 
no credit to him even although, originally, it 
was through no fault of his that bug secured 


a footing. Nor can the owner of the vinery~ 


have any satisfaction therein, and when 
Grapes are either unpresentable or uneatable 
of what use are they? Why burn expensive 
fuel in order to make things comfortable for 
mealy-bug? A novice might almost be 
pardoned if, on reading the correspondence, 
he came to the conclusion that bug was a 
sort of pet insect merely retained for the 
purposes of experiment as to the value of 
home-made or of chemical specifics. We, in 
Seotland, have an old saying: ‘‘ Better a 
finger off than aye waggin’’’; and, for my 
part, had I a vinery in the state of which 
some of your correspondents have written it 
would, most assuredly, receive short shrift 


from me. I am _ perfectly prepared to be 
rated for ‘‘ destructive criticism.’’ I merely 
ask the audience if there is not truth in 


what I now say. 
A Scottistt GARDENER. 


Crocus aureus 

Seeing in your paper several short articles 
on various species of this beautiful genus I 
thought the following note dealing with the 
above might prove of interest to some of your 
readers. This species is a native, I believe, 
of Serbia, Asia Minor, etc., of a rich golden- 
yellow colour, especially when fully open in 
bright sunlight. As a pot plant, apart from 
its rich colouring, it blooms with the greatest 
freedom, as the following will testify. Four 
bulbs were potted up at the beginning of 
October in a 5-inch pot in good loam, with 
the addition of some well-rotted Beech leaf- 
mould and sand, placed in a cold frame until 
the first blooms appeared at the end of 
January, and then moved to a light, airy shelf 
in-my hall, where the temperature was fairly 
constant. From that date, viz., end of 
January, till the end of February the four 
bulbs produced between them no less than 
43 blooms. Although the individual bloom 


161 


does not last long, one is more than com- 

pensated by the freedom with which the 

flowers are produced, Ph cael OSS: Po le 
Cornwall. 


Seed germination 


The following may be of interest to Cap- 
tain E. A. Saunders and add to his list con- 
cerning the vitality of seeds. When I took 
charge of the gardens at Balmae the late 
Countess of Selkirk gave me some Melon 
seeds, saying that it was the only Melon for 
which she cared. The variety was a green- 
fleshed one of a very exceptionally fine 
flavour, and had been originally raised in 
the gardens of Sir Philip Egerton, her father, 
at Oulton Park, Tarporley. There was a 
considerable quantity of seed, but, of course, 
from year to year I saved fresh stock. Last 
year (1925) I found by accident in my desk 
a quantity of Melon seed labelled ‘‘ Oulton 
Nugget, seed saved 1897.’’ Y sowed a dozen 
seeds, Every one germinated, grew, and 
bore well. Seeds of Celosia plumosa (home- 
saved) have germinated freely with me after 
lying for 11 years. By the way, I await an 
announcement from Captain Saunders that 
someone has sent him particulars about our 
old friend the ‘‘ Mummy ”’ Pea taken direct 
from the hand of Tutankhamen ! 

Mabie. W. McG. 
Dividing Hepaticas 

An excellent method to adopt in ‘dividing 
Hepaticas is to wash the roots before 
dividing, and then, after division, to dip them 
in water and afterwards, while wet, in dry 
sand. This will adhere to the roots and give 
them a better chance of establishment. This 
plan was advocated by the late Mr. John 
Wood, of Kirkstall, than whom no better 
hardy plantsman lived in his day, and js one 
which I have followed since I learned of it. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Daphne odora rubra in the open 


In your GARDENING JLLUSTRATED ~ of 
February 13th there is an _ illustration of 
Daphne odora rubra, which you say re- 
quires greenhouse treatment. It may inter- 
est some of your readers to’ know that it 
grows in my garden out of doors on a south 
wall. I have several plants which are now 
a mass of bloom. I believe very few people 
realise that it thrives out of doors. 

Mrs. Murier G.. EGERTON. 

Mountfield Court, Robertsbridge, 

East Sussex. 


* second-hand ” 


Growing Tomatoes in 
soil 

On page 154, March 6th, ‘‘ Leahurst ”’ 
gives a timely and valuable warning to . 
amateurs on growing Tomatoes in second- 
hand soil. This, without a doubt, is the 
cause of many crops being a failure, more so 
in soil that has grown plants that were 
affected with the sleeping disease. A change 
of soil must be given in every case, and if 
loam is not available the second spit of soit 
obtained from a good kitchen garden is as 
good as any in which to grow the plants. 
Too much humus in the soil is another mis- 
take, and as little manure as possible should 
be used in the early stages of growth. If 
the plants are growing in pots or boxes an 
inch or so placed over the drainage is an 
advantage, but once the fruits have com- 
menced to set and grow freely they may be 
fed with various manures. Watering, again, 
is an important factor in Tomato growing. 
Do not keep on giving a drop, but give the 
plants a thorough soaking and leave until 
the soil becomes practically dry, which may 
be a week or more in the plants’ young 
stages, then repeat the dose. 

W. E. WriGcur. 


Lent Hellebores in the Nut Walk and under Apple trees ; = 


Lent Hellebores 


ENT HELLEBORES stand very well 

as cut flowers if they are properly pre- 

pared. They should be cut the day be- 
fore they are to be set up, the ends of the 
stalks slit up 3 inches or 4 inches, and then 
be put deep in a pail of water so that the 
actual flowers only are out of water. This 
deep bath of some hours and the slitting of 
the stem enable them to absorb their fill of 
water, and they will last a good 10 days ina 
room. It must be remembered that even 
when so stiffened it is the natural way of the 
flower to hang the head, but this can be 
partly overcome by clever arrangement with 
some stiff foliage—best of all Berberis Aquili- 
folium. If this is chosen of a dusky reddish- 
bronze colouring it not only makes a good 
support, but an admirable harmony of 
colour with the reddish Hellebores. The 
slitting of the stems is sometimes objected to 
because the two ends div erge widely, making 
it difficult to place blooms. separately in the 
usual. way, but this is easily got over by 
gathering up_the whole bunch with the ac- 
companying foliage in the hand and putting 
it in in one action, when a very little further 
adjustment will put it right. It is commonly 
observed by those who ‘have to do with cut 
bloom that if flowers say Roses—are_ cut 
one by one and held in the left hand till 
enough are gathered that it is best to put 
them straight into water without disturb- 
ance as they can never be so well arranged 
again. 

The Lent Hellebores should be more gener- 
ally grown, for, unlike the Christmas Roses 
(H. niger and varieties), they seem to suc- 
ceed in most soils, and there is no other plant 


as Cut Flowers 


that will give such a quantity of flower from 
the second week of February for a month 
onward. They are garden varieties derived 
from several species, natives of Eastern 
Europe and the Levant; mixed descendants 
of Helleborus olympicus, H. orientalis, H. 
colchicus, and H. abchasicus. The’ dusky 
purplish-red of some kinds and the white of 
others make quite_a lively show in these early 
weeks, when the plants are massed in quan- 
tity and when there are as yet but few out- 
door flowers. 

They were largely cultivated by the late 
Mr. Archer Hind at Coombefishacre, in 
Devonshire. The hundreds of plants in my 
garden are the result of a gift of many years 
ago from the late Mr. Peter Barr, when on 
the occasion of a visit to the firm’s former 
nursery at Tooting he gave me some seed- 
lings from a quantity that had been sent-him 
by Mr.-Archer Hind. 

“It may not be generally known that what 
one takes for petals in the Hellebores are 
not petals at all, but coloured sepals. It is 
the same in Anemone coronaria, and it may 
be of use to remind those who receive boxes 
of cut blooms of these from the south of 
France that they should be treated in the 
same way-as has been advised for the Lent 
Hellebores as to the deep bath overnight and 
the slit stems. Gye 


—— As the writer of the note referred to 
by ‘“ M. K.’’ (February 27th, p. 129) may I 
repeat that, in my experience, H. orientalis 
has always lasted well in a cut state, and the 


blooms have never drooped or wilted in the— 


manner described by your correspondent. At 


the time the note was written, and fo 
previously, I had to supply large qu. 
of cut bloom, which was sent either bi 
or by rail to London. The pink form 
orientalis was much in request in its 
and (as my-employer frequently told 
not only travelled well, but lasted for 
week in good condition The. plants 3 
grown in ‘rather heavy soil and in comp 
tive shade. The blooms were cut th 2 
before packing and stood in the potting- 
in water overnight, wrapped in a 
and dispatched in box by post or hampe 
rail as occasion required. Surplus bl 
often took to my own house, where the 
tained their freshness for quite a lon, 
in an unheated room. Is it “possib 
‘“M. K.” may keep rather a high 
ture? This might account for the w 
the flowers. It would be interesting 

of the experience of others. Can it be 1 
endurance of the blooms to which I 
ferred is exceptional, and, if so, wh 
reason? 


Perfiand 1 may be allowed to 
the method adopted by Frances C 
(see p. 144) of immersing the cut fl 
Hellebores in water for.at least 12 ho 
is many years since this was recom 
to me by Mr. Mallender, who ha 
number of very fine varieties and 
me a box full of cut blooms to see. 
came by parcel post from Hodsock, 
Mr. Mallender then was, and were, na 
a bit wilted on arrival. They were 
immersed entirely in bowls of cold wa 
allowed to remain for fully. 12 ho 
removal they had quite revived and 
fresh- looking as if they had been n 
What is more, these flowers, when p 
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‘show how beautifully the Hellebores 


oh 


are now flowering under fruit trees 
and in the Nut Walk in Miss Jekyll’s 
garden at Munstead Wood, Godal- 


¥ 


_ ming, Surrey 
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water in the ordinary way afterwards, re- 
mained fresh for about a week in a_ cool 
room. I have always adopted this method 
since. S. ARNOTT. 


Hellebores will keep for weeks if, every 
day, a small piece is cut off the end of the 
stems and they are put in fresh water, but it 
must be done about the same time each day, 
as, if left for two or three hours over the 24, 
they begin to droop, but after attention will 
recover again, as a rule, in a day or two. 
Hellebores do better if done each day regu- 
larly. We have some indoors at~ present 
which are looking quite fresh, although they 
have been in. some weeks, and the buds are 
also opening. Hoping this will be of some 
use to your reader, ‘‘ M. K.”’ 

(Miss) Saran C. O’Docuerty. 

Lower Town, Landrake, 
St. Germans, Cornwall. 


With reference to the inquiry as to treat- 
ment. of flowers of Helleborus orientalis 
when cut, the stalls should be split up cross- 
ways for about an inch and the flowers put 
up to their necks in a jug, or laid in a basin 
of water, for two hours or more. I usually 
cut in the afternoon and leave in a jug over- 
night. They will then last in water from 10 
days to a fortnight and buds will come out. 


I now grow only a pure white form with 
unspotted sepals, which was given to me as 
H. olympicus albus. It is charming growing 
on a shady western bank associated with fine 
forms of Polystichum angulare. 


H. M. W. BripGMan. 
Petlands, Haywards Heath. 


Canarina campanulata 


Rarely seen is this extremely graceful 
plant, which, being a native of the Canary 
Islands, requires cool greenhouse treatment. 
I saw a fine plant recently in full bloom, the 
large nodding yellow-brown flowers each ap- 
pearing from the tips of tender-looking shoots 
after the manner of a large Campanula. 
The plant was about 5 feet in height and of 
singular elegance and charm. The roots and 
young shoots are said to be edible, but I 
have no experience of this. Another unusual 
plant growing in the same house was 
Anopteris glandulosa, with polished fleshy 
green leaves and handsome waxy-white 
flowers, the latter reminding one of those of 
some of the less-known and large-flowered 
Styraxes. It is a native of Tasmania. 


BMG 
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INDOOR PLANTS © 


Primula Eureka 


HIS. new Primula is a real acquisition 

to our greenhouse plants that. bloom 

through the dull days of the-year, and 
those who. grow Primulas are advised to give 
jt. a trial. dn growth it~ resembles. P. 
obconica, but is quite a distinct form, more 
compact in habit and stouter in stem, while 
the individual blooms are as large as two- 
shilling pieces, and formed on large trusses. 
It is a free bloomer and remains long in 
beauty. There are two varieties, one a 
beautiful salmon-pink and the other a rich 
rosy-carmine shaded cerise, with a clear 
yellow eye; a splendid combination of colours 
for table decoration. 
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Prick the seedlings off before they become 
overcrowded into shallow boxes of soil, and 
when 2 inches high pot up singly into small 
6o-size pots. Growth will be freely made 
from now onwards, so when the pots are 
getting full of roots the plants should be 
potted into those of 5-inch size. With atten- 
tion to feeding when they commence blooming 
they may be allowed to flower in these. The 
best compost | find for this class of Primula 
is good fibrous loam three parts, one of 
sweet leaf-mould, a 5-inch potful each of bone- 
meal, crushed old mortar-rubble, and wood- 
ashes, with enough coarse sand to keep the 
whole porous. Ample drainage and firm 
potting are esseatial. A cold frame containing 
several inches of ashes, facing north, is the 
best Pee to grow the plants during the sum- 
mer, giving ample air, and pinching off all 


The new Primula Eureka 


Seed should be sown in February or March 
for early winter work. Like most Primulas, 
it is rather erratic in germination and abhors 
heat at any time. A cool house is the most 
suitable for raising the seedlings, and when 
large enough for pricking off they should be 


grown quite hardy in a frame or cold green-— 


house. Fine soil of a gritty nature is the 
best to sow the seeds in, and these should 
only be just covered, watering the pans and 
shading with glass and newspaper. It is 
important to see that the soil does not be- 
come dry at any time. When the seedlings 
appear the glass and paper should be re- 
moved and the pans stood on a shelf near the 
glass, shading when the sun’s rays are 
strong. When watering the seedlings to pre- 
vent them damping off, the receptacles should 
be immersed until the soil is moistened. 


flower-puds until the end of September, when 
they should be removed to the greenhouse. 


_ W. E. WRIGHT. 
Stockton House Gardens, Near Rugby. 


Hedychium coronarium 


This white-flowered Hedychium is the most. 


fragrant member of the family, running the 
Gardenia or Tuberose very close in the rich- 
ness of its perfume. It is one of the easiest 
stove plants to grow, requiring only plenty 
of room and copious waterings whilst in full 
growth. It has .terminal heads of snow- 
white, curiously-formed flowers with a pale 
green spot on the _ upper divisions. I am 
rather surprised it is not more frequently 


met with in the stove, for its perfume is de- 


lightful. If the blooms are gathered just as 


well in bloom. Careful attention 


_tected. When the plants are well 


- potting must be commenced. 


alike injurious to the Auricula. — 


they open they last much ee a 
than when left on the plant. Thi 
flowers are of short duration there + 
succession of bloom lasting for a cx 
time with well-grown plants. 


Spring treatment of the ese 
Auricula _ 


Work month by. mont 


The followin s practical observ 
baset upon the instructions issue 
National Auricula and Primula 


Marcu.—In this month more 
be given, but the soil must not b 
become sodden. On some 
bloom will now begin to show, and 
kept from becoming frozen so 1 
better. But the Auricula dislikes h 
no more should be given than > 
out the frost. A steady continuous 
give a satisfactory bloom, but too 
will draw the plants and the bloon: 
both will become weak. ~~ 

Aprit.—This is the month tha de 
whether the previous 11. months’ 
been sound or faulty. With the 
this month stray blooms will begin 
and by the third week the plants 


paid to watering, for it will be fat: 
bloom should any plant become too dr 
they come into bloom the early mori 
is beneficial, but in the middle o 
when the sun is bright, they shoul 


the sun must never reach them or 
will soon spoil. Abundance of ai 
given and the plants kept as cool as p 
Many of the blooming stems will req 
port, and the pips will want arra 
some cases to show the truss off to 
advantage. The plants must be 
from green fly or the enemy will 
rapidly. 
May.—As the plants go out of 


There are but few secrets worth kn 
the cultivation of the Auricula. — 
four in number. (1) A sweet, 
compost must be used. 
cleanliness 


manures, or even liquid-manures ; 


attention should be paid to wateri1 
plants must never get aie 
sodden; both are great evils. 
medium is what is required, — 
These are the points to be borne 
The Auricula should on no ae 
coddled. It requires a simple, com 
treatment, given in a commor 
and then success will be assured. 


Star Primulas 

Star Primulas last longer tha 
owing to their long slender spike: 
for cutting. Anyone who contempk 
ing seeds of Primulas in February < 
should give this class a trial. 1 
been many improvements in them 
last decade or so, and to-day w 
choice assortment of colours. 
sown in shallow pans or boxes 
light loam and leaf-mould. Not in 
should the plants be kept too mois 
but the happy medium be aimed 
out when the seedlings are we 
second leaf, give a light place near 
repot.as required, and give them. 
for their summer quarters. ‘That 
is the sum total of the require 
Primulas, and the Star forms are an 
the beautiful of the race, _Woopsas 
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Gardens at Olympia 


INGS may be attempted in garden 
sign.at Olympia which cannot, or dare 
t, be attempted at Chelsea, for in- 
where, if one does not conform to 
standards he is beyond the pale. At 
ia, on the contrary, there is exercised 
ty searcely distinguishable from licence. 
is a tendency to let the imagination run 
) “ idealise ’’ for the sake of sensation, 
er that visitors shall be carried away 
ing treatment and blazes of colour, and 
gine that everything in the garden is 
) One designer has left so much to the 
ation that it has been considered not 
hile to do the planting of a pro- 
/- section of his miniature woodland. 
‘es merely the rough lay-out of a gar- 
pveloping.his idea here and there, as.a 
» does the sketch of his new picture. 
‘sume that this is to bea sort of work- 
aibit which the artist will improve day 
. during the show. 
) gardens are worth a visit if only to see 
and achievement of J. Carter and Co. 
fesents a sylvan glade dipping from an 
dinary height considering it has been 
1p from the flat. A triple waterfall 
ps through steep undulating woodland 
Ils into a forked stream that winds 
among drifts of Daffodils, Primulas, 
and pigmy Azaleas. Standing out 
iumerous dwarf evergreen shrubs and 
5 are tall specimen Pine-trees. Clever 
i of rock produces a good effect of 
stive and gives the impression of a fine 
‘0 be seen from the top of the-Iknoll. 
eally is a *‘ garden of enchantment,”’ 
obably the best yet erected on the Ideal 
) site. Elsewhere the firm exhibit a 
structive kitchen garden in which all 
mmon vegetables and herbs are planted 
/a neat plot, including a seed frame 
surround of espalier Cherries. 
lay-out goes to show that a _ well- 
1 vegetable garden will harmonise in 
roximity to the flower garden or house. 
iis model, bordered by fruit-trees, can 
i a garden as it should appear in early 


various vegetables can be seen in their 
proportions, with crops for succession, 
clude :—Peas (the famous new dwarf 
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The Westmorland stream glade, by 


Giant Stride), Potatoes for succession, Beans, 
Cabbage, Parsnips, Onions, Turnips, Leeks, 
Carrots, Beet, etc. Salad plants, comprising 
Lettuce, Endive, Corn Salad, Chicory, and 
others. Herbs and Sweet Corn, sought after 
by visitors from the States.. There are also a 
Strawberry plot, Asparagus bed, and 
Rhubarb. Various ways of protecting seeds 
and an easy method of staking Peas by wire 
guards are seen, also the best devices for 
growing early vegetables by means of frames 
and cloches. 

G. G. Whitelegg contributes a distinguished 
rock garden and J. Cheal and Sons make a 
grand display of flowering shrubs in borders 
as well as a formal garden. 

Allwood’s Carnation terrace garden is well 
conceived and very popular. 

Wallace’s and Orpington Nurseries are also 
represented by woodland, rock, and water 


The model vegetable garden for a villa residence 
& Ideal Home Exhibition, Olympia 


Messrs. J. Carter and Co., at Olympia 


gardens. The skill of many well-known 
nurserymen is shown by the numerous speci- 
mens of garden craft that surround the ex- 
hibits in ‘* The Village of Open Doors ’”’ and 
in other sections. 

Duncan Tucker’s have provided a com- 
prehensive display of accessories, including a 
i-span greenhouse (recommended for a wall 
site), heating apparatus, span and other 
frames, a shelter with a Ruberoid roof (giving 
a very natural effect of tiling), seats, Teak 
furniture, and tubs. 

Throughout the exhibition are to be found 
all kinds of accessories of special interest to 
the gardener and flower lover. This, the 
tenth show of its kind, has many novel 
features and will prove to be more popular 
than ever. It remains open until March 


27th. pie Tat Gee 


Annuals in the rock garden 


Although not strictly orthodox, I am 
always inclined to admit a few annuals to 
the rock garden. Many of them become self- 
sown when happily placed, so they may really 
be regarded as of perennial duration. 1 give 
my choice to Erigeron, Sweet Alyssum, 
Mesembryanthemum, Ionopsidium — acaule, 
Saponarias, Anagallis grandiflora (what a 
lovely gem this is!), Leptosiphon, and 
Abronia umbellata. Last year I saw some 
self-sown dwarf Nasturtiums in a rock gar- - 
den, and if these are kept within bounds the, 
rock garden will be all the richer for them in 
the late autumn. A. G. 


Flower seeds 


Those who use hardy annuals extensively 
are advised to sow the seeds at the earliest 
possible date. In the case of minute seeds— 
Godetias and Poppies, for instance—it is wise 
to mix them with double their bulk of fine dry 
sand. The secret of growing hardy annuals 
successfully may be summed up as follows :— 
early sowing and early and severe thinning. 
Half-hardy annuals may be sown in heat ac- 
cording to requirements. Those, however, 
who must prick off the seedlings into cold 
frames when they are ready will lose nothing 
by delaying their sowings for a further fort- 
night. 


‘ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Celastrus articulatus 


HIS vigorous climber is a native of N.E. 
[asia and is not so well known in gar- 
dens as it ought to be, It is a valuable 
climber for old tree stumps, or rambling at 
will through a naturally-grown hedge. When 


once it is established it requires little or no’ 


pruning; sufficient only to keep it in bounds, 
The best support is a dead deciduous tree or 
something of that nature, to allow its stems 
to twine round, when the plant will become 
self-supporting. 

The main beauty of this plant is from 
November onwards, when its branches are 
covered with hundreds of brightly-coloured 
fruits, in small clusters of twos and threes. 
The fruits are of a bright red colour contained 
in three valved capsules, which, when. tire 
fruit ripens,,open and turn back, showing a 
beautiful golden-yellow inner surface, against 
which is set the brilliant scarlet fruit.’ This 
climber delights in a fich loamy soil and is 
easily propagated by seeds or layers. Any 
pruning required should be done during late 
winter or early spring. I have before me a 
vase with sprays of this cut during Novem- 
ber. Associated with it are dried grasses and 
spravs of Physalis Franchetti, and a very 
effective winter decoration they make. Even 
though the berries get a little shrivelled they 


retain the red and gold effect. R. FInptay.. 
Wisley. 
Photinias 
These are not so well known as they de- 


serve to be. According to ‘* The English 
Flower Garden ’’ they are rarely seen ex- 
cept along the south coast, though quite 
hardy enough for sheltered places inland. 

P. SERRULATA (Chinese Hawthorn), also 
known as Crateegus glabra, attains a height 
of from 15 feet to 20 feet or more, and is an 
excellent evergreen for walls (any aspect). 
Its large and handsome rich green serrated 
leaves with the lustrous red of the new 
growths in spring are very attractive. The 
flowers are white, like those of Hawthorn, 
and appear from April to July. In favoured 
districts it can be grown as a tree in the 
open, making dense masses as broad as high. 
As a wall plant it is said to be hardy gener- 


ally. It was introduced from China and 
Japan in 1804, Here we grow it as a tree in 
the open, with no special attention beyond 


staking against high winds. 

P. Davipsonz is an evergreen tree intro- 
duced from China in 1900, The leaves -are 
dark glossy green, each from 2 inches to 
6 inches long. Fruit roundish, orange-red 
in colour. 

P. ARBUTIFOLIA (Californian May. Bush) at- 
tains a height of from 1o feet to 20 feet, the 


white flowers appearing in July. This 
plant, as its name implies, hails from 
’ California. 

P. VARIABIEIS (also known as P. villosa) 


comes from China and Japan. It loses its 
leaves in winter, but retains its bright scarlet 
berries long after the leaves have fallen. The 
leaves themselves turn a fine crimson before 
dropping in the late autumn. It is well 
worth growing for its autumn colour. 

All the Photinias should have a light, well- 
drained soil, shelter, and sunshine. Soil 
recommended, two parts sandy loam with 
one part leaf-mould. 

(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 

The Gardens, Carclew, 

Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Rhododendron moupinense 


On February 1st I came across a small 
group of this Tibetan Rhododendron in full 
bloom. This was growing in a partially- 
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shaded position beneath large overhanging 
trees, and, being so full of bloom, caught the 
eye immediately, 


It israther a thin-growing shrub, as seen, 
but another example planted in a sunnier 
position presented a more stocky appearance, 
and the flowers in the latter instance con- 
veyed the impression of, possessing greater 
substance and attraction. 


This Rhododendron, which is said to -grow 
in the forks of trees in its own country, is 
quite an acquisition to English gardens, its 
large white flowers and deep-coloured 
stamens being very desirable. Planters, 
however, should not overlook the importance 
of shelter, for although it appears to be per- 


Celastris articulatus 


The fruits retain their red and gold effect 
all through winter 


fectly hardy, the lovely flowers coming so 
early in the year could not be expected to 
weather undamaged the storms of February 
in exposed situations, E. M. 


Rhododendron parvifolium 


This also is now in bloom, The bushes, 
each about 2 feet in height and clothed with 
small brownish leaves and deep rose-purple 
flowers, afford charming patches of colour, 
the latter appearing in small clusters at the 
tips of the growths. 

This Siberian Rhododendron would appear 
to be very desirable for the cooler slopes of 
the large rock garden. Its very early bloom- 
ing must, nevertheless, call for discretion in 
the way of shelter. E. M. 


Picturesque perdens in 


.a great centre of landscape garde 


shire 
There are at least three regi 
land’s. southernmost county 


worthy of frequent visits, -whethe 
botanical or a horticultural poin 
These are Monreith, Logan, and fa 
Castle Kennedy. Monreith may 
scribed as a great centre of | alpi 
baceous flowers, which, growi 
instances as if in their native 
are in perfect correspondence ~ 
sylvan and artistic environment. 
flowering trees are well grown at 
conspicuous among these. being th 
Syringas, Olearia, Haastii (equa 
at Lochinch), and Cotoneaster 
its myriads of radiant berries. 
of Oriental Lilies receives at 
Lilium’ regale, a glorious native 
China, which is grown to perfec 
magnificent giganteum, originall 
from the lower slopes of the Himal, 
the hardly less imperial, aurat 
phyllum. About two years ago 
Maxwell published a very co: 
volume on ‘ Flowers,’’ with colo 
of great beauty, to which I frequ 
for the sake of culture and insp 
No gardens in southern Scot 
which I am acquainted, are mor 
attractive than those which envy 
House, in this Peninsular Ff 
Kirkmaiden. The collection of 
Rhododendrons (in whose cultivan 
McDouall is an expert), of Pri 
Oriental Lilies is very extensive a 
crowds of enthusiastic visitors — 
during the summer and autumn m 
the radiant seasons of May and | 


F 


are thousands of Primulas of the 
quisite colours, adorning the spa 
proach to the great Mansion House 
grassy fringes “and enclosures of th 
Then, also, the flower garden is 

many- “coloured fragrant Rosarium 
charming Water Lily pond in the ¢ 
this Paradisus terrestris. 

Castle Kennedy, which may be re 
; 
an Arancaria avenue of supreme fa: 
leading in the direction of Lochinet 
from the beautiful miniature oval | 
which the latter is surrounded by ¢ 
able blaze of Azaleas and Rhododet 
June and July. Snowing upwar 
calm, mirror-like surface in that be 
period are myriads of Arum fh 
Marliac Water Lilies (Nymphea 1] 
which came from Lyons many yeat 
have never seen these glorious flor 
tions anywhere in England or Se 
greater perfection. As a striking = 
the exertions of Mr. Findlay (noi 
intendent of the Horticultural 
Wisley) the collection of Lilium 
at Castle Kennedy is probably the 
in Great Britain, The wild gard 
Countess of Stair, where Oriental 
grown with marvellous effectiv 


garden of the Castle, is also a 
distinctive effort and abiding fa 
Art itself becomes Nature under su 
conditions as these. 

Davip R. wi 


Planting — 


The work of planting new trees ¢ 
those already in garden or ground 
now to be taken in hand and bro 
conclusion, Such trees ought, aft 
been planted, to be staked, and if 
is at all dry they ought to be watere 
More trees are annually spoiled after 
by neglecting the precaution of sta 
watering than from any other cau 
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Narcissus Cheerfulness 


} is a Poetaz variety with double 
ers, a sport from the well-known 
aty Elvira. The neat flowers are of 

size and borne in clusters. The 
' is creamy-white suffused with 
1 the centre. It received an Award 

on February 23rd when shown by 
V. Barr, of Wimborne. 


A blue garden? 


is_there that does net love a blue 
The herbaceous border, with its 
ind Delphiniums, is not possible on 


-baked Riviera, where so many 
gardeners are to be found, but 
there is a will there is a way,’’ and 


eden of blue shrubs and bulbs has 
Ived. The backbone, so to say, of 
hing is found in the perennial and 
ering Lithospermum _ rosmarini- 
and the dwarf trailing Rosemary. 
wer from November to mid-April 
‘ be used as in England one uses 
rnea or the trailing Aubrietias. In 
the ground is covered, so that there 
zed of digging or grass-sowing in 
Blue Periwinkles, that are all the 
r a bit of clipping in late autumn, 
e used with blue Anemones from 
r the Apennines to add to the blue 
n shady places the blue Hepatica 
* flowers profusely in spring, but 
ornamental foliage all thtough the 
On rough banks the blue Borage 
| be despised, and where the soil is 
jist the wild Hyacinths add much to 
g colouring. There are many blue 
with small flowers that can- be 
into the scheme, and there is an 
blue-flowering dwarf shrub called 
hera rotundifolia that is delightful 
shade! and rather moist corners. It 
utiful that it deserves a little care at 
ven. think of the multitude of Irises 
résare, from I. stylosa and I. 
to the pure sky-blue of I. pumila 
eliest form. And to vary the shades 
plant groups of Tazetta Narcissus, 
e care of themselves when once 
and reyel in the shelter to their 
uile Phyllica ericoides and the per- 
wering Candytuft can be used to 
e mass of blue. Almost all these 
arubs are much improved by a 
clipping in spring to keep them 
it that is the only care they require 
ce established. ‘This sort of semi- 
den is a delightful groundwork 
gger shrubs can be planted if re- 
nd saves much labour and expense 
regions. E. H. Woopa.t. 


‘wenty-five Best Irises 


sa list of 25 best Irises which I 
for my garden visitors. 


—Fairy: Strong grower, tall, fra- 
nd beautiful as a cut flower. ~I 
t be without this Iris. I use them 
sh the garden for céntrast with other 
Mrs. A. M. Brand: The next best 
sin my garden. It is fragrant and 
g period of bloom. Wyomissing: A 
pale pink which grows into thick 
ery quickly; not large flowers, but 
in masses. 


ED PINK.—Her Majesty: A darker 
n Wyomissing. Growth vigorous. 
“rose colour” in mass. Georgia: 
fective ‘‘ pink ” in mass effect. 


TO RED.—Seminole: One of the 
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Narcissus Cheerfulness, which gained an Award of Merit when 
shown by Mr, J. W. Barr 


Flowers cream coloured and yellow 


richest-coloured _ varieties, 


strong grower. 


YELLOW.—Flavescens: The most vigorous 
of the yellows and fills a distinct need in the 
garden. A delicate shade of soft yellow and 
combines well with all other Irises. Makes 
beautiful and effective clumps. Shekinah: A 
stronger shade of yellow than I. flavescens 
and_a very good grower, 

YELLOW AND BLUE. — Loreley: Strong 
grower and forms good clumps quickly. A 
pleasing colour in mass. 

WHITE AND PURPLE.—Rhein Nixe: Very 
much admired by all who see it in a large 
clump. A strong grower. 


LAVENDER AND BUFF.—Quaker Lady: Very 
rapid increaser and strong healthy grower. 
Profuse bloomer. 


BLuE To vioLeT.—Celeste: Beautiful for 
the pale blue effect in mass and a good 
grower. Oriflamme: Strong grower and 
handsome bloomer. Ballerine: Large fra- 
grant flowers; tall and blooms early. Healthy 
grower. Princess Beatrice: A wonderful Iris 
in growth of foliage and flowers. One every- 
one must have. Juniata: One of the tallest. 
Large fragrant flowers; deeper than in 
Princess Beatrice. 


Free-blooming, 


PurPLE ToONES.—Monsignor: A vigorous 
grower and a wonderful mass of colour when 
seen in clump. Autocrat: A favourite with 
me on account of its vigorous growth and 
large masses of bloom. Nine Wells: A tall 
late-blooming variety of beautiful colour. 

PurpLe,—Pare de Neuilly: A ‘fine late 
purple, giving a handsome garden effect. 
Produces many seed pods. 

REDDISH-PURPLE WITH BRONZE TONES. 
Lent A. Williamson: Increases very rapidly, 
large rhizomes and flowers. Qne of the best. 
Does not always bloom first year. Prospero: 
Another wonderful Iris, much like Lent A. 
Williamson, but taller: Good healthy grower. 
Alcazar: A strong grower with flowers much 
lilke Lent A> Williamson. 

DARK PURPLE.—Perfection: ‘A smaller 
Dominion,”’ but much more rapid grower and 
makes a good garden effect. 


BUFF LILAC TO DEEP RED.—Reverie: Has 
distinction not only of colour and vigour, but 
perfection of form and substance. Everyone 
that sees it wants to own it. 


I have most of the varieties mentioned in 
the other lists which you have published, but 
many of them are only Irises for the collector 
and not what I should want picked for me if 
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I could only have 25 and wanted ‘ good 
bloomers and good growers ”’ regardless of 
price and rating. 1 have often wished that I 
could have had “such a list when I first started 


to grow Irises—Mrs. Water E. Tosie 
(Me.) in Horticulture. : 


Old Sweet Peas 


Looking through an old notebook (1902) I 
find a fer. of Swpect Peas which were at that 
time considered to be in the top flight. I 
give the names of a few of them, and, no 
doubt: these names will recall memories to 
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those who, like myself, have watched the rise 


of the Sweet Pea from comparative insigni- 
ficance to its present popularity. Whites 


-were represented by Blanche Burpee and 


Sadie Burpee. Lovely and Prima Donna 
were favourite pinks. Hon. F. Bouverie was 
coral-pink, while Lady Mary Currie was a 
good rosy-orange. Miss Willmott, if I re- 
member rightly, was then a novelty, and in 
colour was salmon-red. Salopian was dis- 
tinct crimson; shaded orange-scarlet as 
nearly as I can describe it. Mars, of course, 
speaks for itself, being of a dark fiery- 
crimson colour: Prince’ of Wales, and Lord 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Broad Beans 

Where the seeds were sown in boxes and 
the plants have been hardened off they may 
now be planted out in rows 2 feet apart and 
6 inches between the plants. A further and 
larger sowing should now be made in the 
open and the soil stirred amongst those that 
are already through the ground. 


Seakale 

To supplement the roots that have been 
forced for a winter supply, large pots may be 
placed over some of the sorts ‘that remain in 
the bed. The stalks from these plants will 
have far better flavour than those forced in- 
side. Thongs may be now planted and the 
bed prepared for seed. Seakale will succeed 
well on a north border. 


Globe Artichokes 

Now is a suitable time to increase the stock 
of these plants by division, replanting in 
deeply-trenched and well- manured soil. Seeds 
may also be sown at this date in gentle heat, 
growing the plants as near the glass as pos- 
sible, g radual ly hardening them ‘oft for plant- 
ing out in May. 


Onions 

Seedlings in boxes should now have ample 
air and not be allowed to grow lanky, as they 
never make good bulbs. Plant Onion sets 
where desirable, and where seed has not 
already been sown attend to this at once. 
The winter Onions should be made firm in 
the ground, as worms are troublesome to 
newly-set-out plants. 


Gladiolt 


Do not omit to get the corms of these 
planted 4 inches deep in heavy, and 6 inches 
in light soil, at a distance of g inches apart, 
as soon as possible. “Lhe Primulinus varieties 
are excellent for decoration and should be in- 
cluded. In wet gardens it is wise to place 
sand beneath the corms. 


Herbaceous borders 

The plants are now shooting freely and a 
thin dressing of manure may be forked lightly 
in amonyst the plants. If this was not done 
in autumn, protect from slugs with soot and 


lime, and any further division or planting 
should be done at once. 
Hedges 

Privet and .-ther evergreen hedges may 


now be-clipped hard back, and those that are 
not thriving may have a dressing of manure 
forked in around the roots. Lonicera nitida 
is an excellent new evergreen shrub for 
hedges, and with others may still be planted. 


Newly planted fruit trees 

In gardens where the soil is apt to become 
dried up during the summer it is advisable 
to give an early mulch of manure, leaves, or 
lawn mowings. Each tree should be 
examined, and if loose in the soil should be 


made firm. Those that 


should be attended to. 


require 


Raspberries 

By now all newly-planted canes should have 
been cut back as previously advised. Novem- 
ber Abundance is a splendid autumn-fruiting 

variety, and with others may yet be planted, 
but it must not be forgotten that they must 
be cut back to within 3 inches of the ground 
and given a heavy top-dressing of stable 
manure if success is to be obtained. 


Cucumbers 

There is no better time than the present for 
sowing seeds whete Cucumbers are to be 
grown in pits, frames, or cold greenhouses. 
‘A temperature of 60 ‘degs. to “65 -degs. is 
necessary to germinate the seeds. These 
should be placed edgeways in small pots of 
light soil, which if fairly moist should not be 
wateréd until the plants are through, as 
Cucumber seeds very soon rot. 


Strawberries 

Some of the early sorts by now have been 
gathered, and if the plants are gradually har- 
dened off and planted out on a sunny border 
in May a second crop can be taken from them 
during autumn. Those forming fruit should 
now be kept supplied with abundance of 
water and the fruit thinned to half-a-dozen 
when once they have set. Feeding should be 
discontinued at this stage and a sharp look 
out kept for mildew, which is generally due 
to bad ventilation. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Ki'chen garden 

The soil now dries rapidly, and advantage 
should be taken of suitable weather in. order 
that a breadth of early Potatoes may be put 
in. Everyone has his favourite variety—that 
which experience has proved to be most suit- 
able is always to be preferred to untried 
novelties, at least, for the bulk of the plant- 
ing. Sowings of the various Brassicas may 
be put in, choosing a well-exposed situation. 
The Onion bed must be thoroughly worked, 
and, while I do not believe in treading or 
rolling, it may be necessary to consolidate the 
soil where the staple is light. Transplant 
autumn-sown varieties. Although a_ per- 
centage may bolt, yet:a bed of autumn-sown 
plants comes into use early in the season. 
Broad Beans and Peas may be sown. If 
mice or pheasants be troublesome in respect 
of the latter red-lead is an unfailing remedy. 
Sow Parsley and a pinch of Lettuce seed. 
Potatoes, Radishes, Carrots, Turnips, «and 
Lettuces previously sown or planted in frames 
must be exposed on all suitable days, but they 
must, at the same time, be carefully protected 


» against frosts or cutting winds. 


Sweet Peas 
Those who desire to have screens of mixed 
Sweet Peas can now safely sow them. 


pruning - 


- them. A mixture of leaf-mould 


Kenyon were deep rose-pin 
considered to be very large. 
Hamilton and Countess of Radn 
best lavenders of their period. 
Westminster was a maroon, so 
Knight. Queen Victoria and 
Kenyon represented the ‘‘ ye 
Prince Edward of York ha 
dards and rosy wings, whil 
Chamberlain and~ America. w 
striped varieties—pink strip 
ground. 


Mabie. 


WEEK 


Although the blooms from pl in 
may not be so large in size or § 
stem as those of others raised 
boxes, yet, if well done to and 
pared trenches, they will be lux 
duced, and are most usefu 

quantities of Sweet Pea blossom 
A screen or hedge of the ee 
type generally evokes interest, for 
recruits to the ranks of = 
thusiasts have never seen othe 
modern ‘‘ Spencer ” ake 


Cyclamens 

If there be- one one more t 
which succeeds under perfec 
ment that plant is the Cyclamen. 
not imply that it ought to b 
frost, but if it be grown und 
cool conditions the foliage is 
while the flowers are full of subst 
lings from boxes may now be 
singly and placed near the glass 
from which frost is merely exclude 
who have a good strain are a 
_their own seeds, This is ea 
seeds ripen without any troub 
ought to be sown as soon as th 


Caladiums : 
Those who grow eas ane 
should now box up the dry roo 


a suitable-medium for the boxes 
growth is fairly well advanced th 
be potted off singly. -Caladiums 
overpotted or the colouring su 
inch and 6-inch pots are quite” lai 
indeed, C. argyrites is best when 
pots 3 inches or 4 inches in 
Caladiums revel in a high, 
ture. 


Orchard house ibe 
The trees in the unheated | 
will now be breaking into bloe 
‘be necessary to do a considerable 
fertilising. This is especially desi 
case of Pears, which, under glass, 
setters unless carefully fertilised. 
and Plums at this date, as a 
freely with no more attention - 
the stems round about midday 
consisting of a few inches of m 
conserve moisture and lessen — 
watering where the trees are pla 


Rhubarb 


Although open to correction f 
the present time is the most s 
division and replanting of Rb 

_ roots are now fairly active, and 
danger of crowns rotting or refusi 
than there is when division i 
the winter or in the early week 
If it can at all be avoided, no pic 
to be permitted during the first s 
replanting, in order that the cro 
come established and vigorous. 

<a 

“labie Gardens, Kirkcudbrights| 


ORCHIDS 

A new Miltonia 

\EE years ago the Royal Horticul- 
| 1 Society granted a First-class Certi- 
¢e and a silver-gilt flora medal for 
Viltonia Lord Lambourne, shown by 
; Charlesworth and Co. The origin 
aybrid was not given, but it was an 
lakiog plant, there being nothing like 
lour, form, or beauty. The variety 
imbourne is now followed by another 
; of wonderful size and superb beauty. 
ebruary 23rd last the fine Miltonia 
jd herewith was brought before the 
| Committee and received the high 
,of a First-class Certificate. This 
}, Which was shown by Mr.. Robert 
1, Stamperland, Glasgow, is named 
Lyceena Stamperland Variety. _ 
|parentage of the newcomer is 
| Princess Margaret x Miltonia Lord 
(me. - It is a rare and beautiful 
of untold value, having enormous 
jdy-coloured flowers. The sepals are 
(he inside two-thirds of the flower 
ep velvet-crimson, the petals broad 
ithe same-rich crimson colour. The 
| is broad and round, the base having 
idiating lines of crimson. He C. 


voce 
VEGETABLES 
| ; 

laising Tomato seedlings 
UBLE is often experienced by 
aato growers in raising the young 
its. The seedlings may do quite well 
sy are potted off, and then for some 
‘hey damp off. 

oubled in this way would do well 
the following directions :— 


ie 
jon as the young plants are large 
‘to handle pot them into 60 size pots. 
's must be washed clean, this being 
iortant, and a few pieces of crock put 
vottom. Put a little good leaf-mould 
_crocks. 
oil should be of a light composition, 
» part each of loam, leaf, and sand. 
_be brought to the same temperature 
house where the plants are before 
‘Pot moderately firm, and if the soil 
lo not hurry to water them. The 
best placed on a slate slab or sheet 
| preference to wood. 
emperature of the house should be 
newhere about 55 degs. Give a little 
it midday when possible. 
sing the soil is practised a good deal 
’ growers, but if the drainage is good, 
ten in watering, and all wood, etc., 
of the soil it should not be necessary. 
se L. P. Reap. 
Potatoes 
’otato-growing on the decline? ”’ asks 
pondent. I should say, emphatically, 
far as this district is concerned, but 
m the increase. As previously noted 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, cottagers and 
it holders seem to have realised that 
wt advisable to grow too many of 
of the root vegetables, that is, only 
ut enough for home consumption, be- 
irplus stock is not saleable at a profit. 
1e remark applies to green vegetables, 
h much smaller quantities are now 
Fotatoes are grown in big breadths, 
erence has taught the necessity of 
jand growing the sorts most suitable 
different types of soil. For the last 
three years Arran Comrade, Arran 
or first’ early), Ally, Great Scot, and 
. Perfection have been the favourites 
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Miltonia Lyceena Stamperland Variety 


Considered by many experts to be the finest hybrid Orchid yet raised 
First Class Certificate, February 23rd 


in neighbouring allotments and gardens. 
Until another vegetable is found, alike avail- 
able for home consumption all through the 
year and the surplus stock of which can 
usually be readily sold, it is doubtful if the 
Potato will decline in favour. Of course, the 
price obtained for surplus stock varies in 
different seasons, but in 1924 and 1925 it has 
realised four shillings per bushel, a very fair 
return on rent and labour, for crops have 
been good and disease in the sorts above noted 
practically nil. JI have suggested planting 
considerably larger breadths of Arran Rose 
this season, for it does its work very quickly 
and should command extra good prices in the 
neighbouring town. It is far more satisfac- 
tory on our soil than some of the better- 
known early varieties, as, for. instance, 
Sharpe’s Express and Duke of York. 
Hardwick. E. Burret. 


Club-Root, or Finger-and- Toe 


Very few pests of the vegetable crops are 
more troublesome and annoying to the 
kitchen gardener than this wretched disease 
of the Brassica family. Many an amateur, 
in his despair, has abandoned the culture of 
winter greens, owing to club root, which is 
often regarded as incurable. 

But club root can be kept in check, if not 
entirely eradicated, ‘ provided the remedy is 
properly applied. The remedy is the old- 
fashioned and oft-tried one of lime. How 
many readers will, I wonder, smile sceptically 
at this statement, and recall that heavy dress- 
ing of lime given last year or the year before 
which brought no appreciable result? What, 
then, is the secret of success ? 

Club root, or Plasmodiophora brassicz’ to 
give it its full title, is a slime fungus which is 
found in the soil in spring and summer in 
jelly-lilke masses, and whenever it comes into 
contact with the roots of Brassica plants it 


-effects an easy entry and sets up the crippled 


and swollen appearance of the roots, which 
gives rise to its popular name. 
But club root can only thrive in an acid 


medium, so what we have to do is to convert 
the soil from an acid to an alkaline condi- 
tion and the disease will die a natural death. 

This process of conversion, however, is not 
quite so simple as it might appear. Lime 
will do it, but it takes time. The action of 
lime in the soil is peculiar and complicated, 
and the bacterial action set up by it proceeds 
on fixed principles and cannot be stampeded. 
The acid of the soil is liberated gradually and 
not in sudden volume, and a heavy applica- 
tion of lime is of no benefit, as- only a limited 
amount can be made use of at a time. The 
excess is waste and may do more harm than 
good. 

So in treating the soil for club root we 
must proceed slowly and persevere until the 
corner is turned and the soil becomes 
definitely alkaline. Two cwts. of quicklime 
to 10 square rods, applied during the winter, 
are sufficient for ordinary soils, and this 
should be repeated each year until the disease 
has disappeared. Little difference will be ob- 
served the first year, but the third or fourth 
application will usually see the last of club 
root. 

During treatment there is no need to fal- 
low the soil, and it appears to make no differ- 
ence whether Brassica crops are grown on it 
or not; but care should be talxen not to add 
further supplies of acid, and superphosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, or héavy dressings of 
humus should be avoided. CHM. 


Cabbage-Root Fly 


This troublesome pest, the white grubs of 
which attack the roots of Cabbage plants and 
often cause serious lasses, can be destroyed 
by watering the soil -with a solution of 
1 gallon crude carbolic acid to 30 gallons of 
water. This solution may be applied before 
planting, or even while the plants are grow- 
ing, so long as care is taken to avoid splash- 
ing the leaves. It has no injurious effect on 
the soil, and rarely, if ever, does any harm 
to the young roots of growing plants. 

C. H. M. 


pret 
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Gages Then and Now 


much more to contend with than’ have 

those of the present day. There were no 
late varieties at that time if we except West’s 
St. Peter, which some gardeners managed to 
keep through February, but it was at the ex- 
pense of the Vines, for bottling was unknown 
till Mr. William Robinson introduced it from 
France. 

Delay in pruning would, of course, cause 
the Vines to bleed, so that their life was 
shorter. It is true some of the fruit was cut 
and had the stem stuck into Beetroot or 
Potatoes, but I am not sure this plan was 
very successful, although we now know that 
it does “not take much water to keep the 
berries and berry stems some months without 
shrivelling provided the water is prevented 
from evaporating into the atmosphere, as it 
does when the neck of a bottle is left un- 
stopped. There is no transpiration through 
the skin of the berry, as is generally 
imagined. 

But there is a continual circulatign of water 
through the berries, and if a large quantity is 
at hand it will abstract much of the flavour 
from. the fruit. Still, there must be enough 
for the stem to remain permanently im- 
mersed, or the water will become rancid in a 
few hours. We have heard of people being 
taken ill after eating bottled Grapes, and this 
may happen if the water is allowed to evapo- 
rate below the-stems' after it has extracted 
some of the juices. We know that water 
very soon becomes offensive if it contains 
dead vegetable matter, but the Vine stem 
should not be allowed to die, and then so 
long as it remains in the water, and the berry 
stems do not shrivel, that water will not be- 
come putrid. No charcoal or anything else 
is required. 

If it should happen that the water sinks so 
low as not to reach the stem the bottle should 
be thoroughly cleansed before refilling ; then 
there wiil be no danger of the berries absorb- 
ing the poisoned mixture. After having its 
freshly-cut stem placed in water a good- 
sized bunch, with its berry stems perfect, may 
absorb 1 oz. during the first 48 hours, and 
after that 2 ozs. of water in an air-tight 
vessel will keep it supplied for two or three 
months. This has been amply proved by the 
use of glass vessels.of 2 ozs. capacity stop- 
pered with rubber. 

The Vine stem to which the bunch is 
attached will generally need cutting afresh 
about the third day after insertion; after that 
its pores are not liable again to become 
choked supposing the wood is fairly ripened. 

It matters not which end of the stem is 
placed in the water; it will be quite happy 
bottom upwards, but no leaves should be left 
on the stems or they will quickly cause the 
water to evaporate. 

When there has been trouble with red- 
spider or mildew it is a great advantage to be 
able to clear a house of early Grapes by the 
middle of August, while the sun is_ still 
powerful, for if the Vines are then thoroughly 
drenched with water containing 4 ozs. soft 
soap to the gallon, with as much sulphur as 
can be applied through the nozzle of a power- 
ful syringe, and the house closed for three or 
four days, so as to keep the shade tempera- 
ture as long as possible up to 80 degs. or 
go degs., there will be a thorough clearance 
of these pests. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, sulphur is useless unless treated suf- 
ficiently to produce sulphurous acid. 

But to return to the middle of the last 
centuty. I have said there were no late 
varieties of Grapes, and I may add there was 
not the abundance of fruit of various kinds, 
excepting Oranges, arriving from abroad as 


1 HE Grape grower of 70 years ago had 


is now the case, therefore those who could 
afford it had some of their Vines forced, so 
as to have ripe fruit as early as possible, and 
I do not remember any inside borders of that 
time. Hot-beds were made over the roots in 


- winter in order to persuade them to keep time 


with the top growth. There were~ many 
disadvantages in this. For one thing air 
could not reach the roots, and the text books 
tell us that'roots will starve without oxygen. 

The manure would be taken off in summer 
and then the border was like so much liver, 
and never became pulverised. It is a mystery 
how the Vines managed to keep up_a linger- 
ing existence as long as they did. With 
sharp forcing the fruit would be earlier every 
season till the Grapes, such as they were, 
would ripen in January, and the final result 
would be two so-called crops in one year. 
Then all would be over with the Vines. 

When heating by means of pipes became 
more common some growers made inside 
borders with hot-water pipes under them, but 
I never saw any great success with this plan. 
Even such a clever grower as Mr. Meredith, 
of Garston, did not succeed. Still, I think it 
ought to have succeeded, for I have seen a 
fair amount of success with pot Vines grown 
over the pipes. I imagine the growers failed 
with the planted-out Vines by giving them 
too much heat. Certainly hard-wooded plants 
do not want a temperature at.the roots equal 
to what- the leaves will luxuriate in,- say, 
70 degs. to go degs. 

It would have been-an advantage in such a 
season as we have just passed through, when 
everything in the garden was a month be- 
hind ifs usual time, if we had some means 
to gently warm the border in the early stages 
of growth, so as to enable root action to com- 
mence earlier than it did. Most of your 
readers know by this time that the roots of 
well-managed Vines do not commence to ex- 
tend till some of the leaves are more than half 
expanded, and consequently up to this time 
they can take up very little, if anything, be- 
sides water. It is of great importance to 
have them in full working order as early as 
possible, or there will not be ~ sufficient 
nourishment to form stout flower-stems and 
abundant pollen. 

Many growers unwittingly delay root action 
by giving nitrogenous manures at the time 
of starting the Vines, thus actually poisoning 
the soil so that the young roots will not 
readily enter it, and then wonder why the 
flowers are weakly and do not set. No quick- 
acting nitrogenous matter, such as nitrates, 
should be given till one or two of the 
primary leaves show a bluish tint. This, in 
well-managed Vines, will show in the two 
first-formed leaves, which are not wrinkled 
like those subsequently formed, and will give 
the signal that root extension and root feed- 
ing have commenced. Then it is allowable, 
even desirable, to give a little stimulating 
nitrogen. Any other requisite, such as pot- 
ash, phosphates, or lime, may be applied in 
late autumn or winter, and they will come 
into full action when the missing link, in the 
shape of nitrogen, is added. 

Although I caution readers not to apply 
nitrogen at the time of starting, I have, when 
I could get it, given very strong liquid 
manure from.cows or horses in the late 
autumn and early winter where the borders 
were poor, but never later than January, with 
beneficial results. 

I have mentioned the subject of warming 
the border. One winter during the last de- 
cade of the past century we had severe 
weather, the frost being so sharp that some 
pipes which supply water to the suburbs of 
this city were frozén as late as April. To 


' front of the building for t 


‘by overbearing, the fruit must 


a ey 


save fuel the pipes and boiler of 
were emptied and remained 
spring. aes fs 
The Vines started into grc 
later than usual, but after t 
partly expanded it was notice 
sun appeared they flagged bad! 
at first attributed to the wron; 
examining the border as to 
was found that the soil ata fe 
the surface was still frozen, and 
sign of root action. A plenti 
water was given and the effec 
So we see it is quite possib! 
chill out of a border without « 
hot-bed, and once warmed 
from outdoor fluctuations it doe 
to its previous arctic condition. 1 
an old practice of turning the Vin 
side after pruning, and I th 
still be carried out with the a: 
house where it is desirable to 
greenhouse plants during the 
course, arrangements must b 


that is not a difficult matter w! 
front ventilators. aah ee 

The Vine stem and its bu 
hardy in this country while d 
soon as growth commences, 
before, it is necessary to pro 
have known crops spoiled by n 
when frost has occurred in - 
Vines were in flower with thei 
on the outside border. 

Bath. ae 


Thinning fruit. 

ruit-trees in a good year fr 
the fruit much too thickly to atta’ 
size. Experienced growers know 
fruit-trees are allowed to bear — 
whole year is needed for them 
and obtain strength to bear 
No doubt this is the cause of the 
fruit-trees can only bear a full c 
nate years.“ This is not so unles 
late spring frosts destroy the bl 
a favourable season, to prevent. 


such an extent as to leave no 
trees can reasonably carry. 1 
the proper time is when it is se 
be plainly seen which are likely 
a good size. Fruits such a 
Peaches, dessert- Pears, and 
grown on: walls will be the firs 
attention, afterwards the App 
etc., in the open garden. I find 
for the purpose is a good pair of 
the work can be carried out better 
quickly with this than any othet 
overdone the thinning of a c 
lessen the actual weight of t 
those left swell to a much la 
are of much better quality. — 
Late dessert Plu 
It happens not infrequently th 
August and throughout Septemb« 
glut of dessert Plums, but wit 
October and from then onward 
have observed, appreciated in a 
gree. It may be of service, there! 
tion be made of a few really : 
varieties, all of which are of supe: 
Foremost I place Coe’s Gold 
variety which. will succeed where 
It is, however, of rather delicate 
and must have a warm situatio 
Its fruits are in perfection 
October and during November, 
one occasion, I had it in good or 
Year’s Day—a trifle shrivelled, I 
sound and sweet. Coe’s Violet 
of Golden Drop in all save colour, 
more freely than the latter and 


Reine Claude de Bavay—a_ 
se—is also a choice late variety. 
trifle ungainly, perhaps, but that 
|; atoned for by its cropping qualities. 
5 find that, in wet seasons, the fruits 
ject to cracking, but by laying spare 
r the roots as ripening approached 
(sking was eliminated.. Monarch, 
7 Messrs. Rivers a good many years 
¢a Plum which no one will regret 
True, it is not one of the very 
‘at in Scotland it turns in about the 


a 


Hints on Arra 


HING is more interesting, whether 
3 in mansion or humble cottage, than 
arrangement of flowers. A_ few 
iaturally arranged give a much more 
effect than a crowded arrangement 
‘same flowers. While a mass of 
may appear more elaborate to the 
Jacks originality. For instance, I 
jefer using seven flowers than eight, 
_ more apt to avoid symmetry and 
lance, which are hardly ever found 
Leos 

ing receptacles for floral arrange- 
‘is essential to study the colouring 
oms and furniture so that they blend 
miously as possible. 

depends upon the right sense of pro- 
and lines of the natural growth of 
ind foliage. Every arrangement of 
should. have some buds or half-open 
The reckless cutting of flowers or 
hich seems out of place must be 
‘Rather wait until most of the 
ire in the vase, and then take time 


Answers t 


eries and answers are inserted in 
j} ILtusrratep free of charge if corre- 
3 follow these rules: All communications 
» clearly written on one side of the paper 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
aD, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
in business should. be sent to the Pus- 
the name and address of the sender are 
‘in addition to any designation ne may 
be used in the paper. When more than 
ah 
is sent each should be on a separate 
vaper, the name and address being added 
As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
‘some days in advance of date, queries 
‘ways ve replied to in the issue immedi- 
owing their receipt. We do not reply to 
¥ Dost. 


~ 
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third week in October. A free bearer, it is a 
robust grower and does well on a west wall. 
The fruits are roundish-oval, dark purple in 
colour, and Monarch is, altogether, a de- 
sirable sort. Golden ‘Transparent and Late 
Transparent, both Gages, complete my selec- 
tion, Both are well flavoured, good doers, 
and regular bearers, while if they are slightly 
earlier than Coe’s Golden Drop they, never- 
theless, come in usefully after the bulk of the 
September Plums is over. W. McG. 
Mabie. 


nging Flowers 


in deciding which flower or leaf must be 
sacrificed. The beauty of your arrangement 
largely depends on this. 

If the foliage hangs low always bear in 
mind to have the tips bend slightly upwards, 
as.it is only the natural tendency to grow 
towards the sun. This can easily be accom- 
plished by rubbing and slightly bending the 
tips with the thumbs and forefingers for a 
few seconds. By the same method, flowers 
such as the single Chrysanthemums will 
have a natural ‘‘ droop ’”’ for a dinner-table 
decoration and give a very artistic effect. 

Colour combinations greatly depend upon 
the surroundings. Frequently a bold splash 
of maroon or dark blue will give a delicate 
arrangement an individuality of its own. 

For dinner table decoration I think the 
low centrepiece with openwork tablecloth 
showing the surface of the table allows much 
more freedom for original ideas and is more 
restful to the eyes than the formal silver 
vases with a_ stiff white tablecloth._— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist. in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
down Heath 

.).—If the unopened buds of your 
pink it is Erica lusitanica, and if 
d sweetly-scented it is E. arborea. 
y cut it back with safety, but not 
in 4 inches of the base of the fur- 
growths. Often such WHeaths are 
‘eaves for 2 feet from the soil, and 
‘I have cut such plants—up to 11 
vn to the ground-line, only a small 
ge has again broken into growth. 
y divide and transplant any of the 
ting Heaths from September until 
le of May. - 

Pere 

a Metake 

T.).—Bambusa Metake may be 
‘ansplanted any time during the 
‘winter, and spring, up to the end of 
» latter month being considered the 
table as the plants at that time are 
mencing their new growth, and thus 
quickly re-established. Should the 
f May prove hot and dry it will be 


advisable to syringe the plants at least once 
each day, preferably towards evening. You 
may safely divide them to almost any extent, 
working in a quantity of leaf-soil around 
their roots. All the Bamboos enjoy shelter 
from strong winds, 


Clematis montana superba not flowering 


I have had a plant of this established now 
for three years in the angle formed by a 
wall facing west and one facing north. It 
has had no flowers at all so far, but has 
grown rampantly, the wood growth probably 
being at the expense of the flowers. How 
can I remedy this? The natural soil is poor 
and sandy, but it has been enriched with 
top-dressings annually of good loam and 
manure, and a week ago I worked in a few 
handfuls of old lime. I am within -half a 
mile of the sea. I suppose the salt air does 
not affect it? Certainly the other varieties of 
Clematis, Viticella, Jackmanni, etc., do ex- 
cellently. W.L. I. 


[ By adding lime to the soil containing your 
Clematis you have acted wisely, as_ the 
Clematises are plants of calcareous regions, 
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and although they often thrive and bloom 
freely in ordinary garden soils they succeed 
even better where lime is present. The non- 
flowering of your plant is probably due to 
over-luxuriant growth, although we have 
never before met a similar case with this 
mountain species. Avoid rich top-dressings 
in future, either of loam or manure, and 
there is little doubt that your plant will bloom 
in due course. Do no pruning whatever 
until it has bloomed, as the flowers are borne 
upon the current year’s wood, to remove 
which is to cut away the flowers. Any 
thinning or pruning necessary should be done 
immediately the flowers are over. The salt 
air should not produce any ill-effects. ] 


Border for Azaleas and Heaths 


I shall be much obliged if you will tell me 
whether you think a border planted with 
Azaleas or Heaths would do facing east with 
a Rose pergola at the back. The border 
would be about 6 feet wide. If not, what 
would you advise in low-growing shrubs? 

DONEGAL. 


[If your soil is free of lime there is no 
reason why both Azaleas and Heaths should 
not succeed in the border you mention, and 
would look well with the pergola in their 
rear. ‘The soil should be trenched to a depth 
of 2 feet at least, and a little peat or well- 
decayed leaf-soil placed about the roots at 
the time of planting to encourage a quick 
start. | 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Plants for a north bank 


(J. D. Morrice).—The great Siberian and 
Himalayan Rockfoils (Megasea) would suc- 
ceed in the position you mention and form a 
permanent covering to the ground. These 
include Saxifraga cordifolia and its varieties, 
one of the finest being S. cordifolia var. pur- 
purea, which flowers later than the type, S. 
crassifolia, S. purpurascens, S. lingulata, S. 
Milesi, S. hybrida splendens, S. Brilliant, S. 
Progress, and other hybrids. Other plants 
which might be used for permanent covering 
include Vinca (Periwinkle) major, V. minor, 
and the elegant V. acutiloba with delicate 
mauve flowers, and if the site is open to a 
fair amount of sunshine Erica mediterranea 
hybrida, E: carnea, E. ciliaris, E. vagans, 
and E. tetralix would prove suitable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sowing seeds in hotbed 

(E. T. S.).—If the hotbed has been pro- 
perly made there is no reason why your 
suggestion could not be carried out. The 
advantages of boxes are threefold. They 
can be removed to a cool frame at any time, 
the hotbed may not sink to the same level all 
over, and*after one lot of seedlings is through 
the soil the frame can be used for other seeds 
or Cucumbers. 


Seed sowing 

(W. P. P.).—We have read the enclosed 
article on seed-sowing, but it is not quite in 
accordance with our own views. However, 
to answer the question raised. (1) Pans are 
to be preferred to boxes for seed-sowing, be- 
cause wood is rather inclined to encourage 
the growth of fungus and cause the damping 
off of seedlings. For the same reason leaf- 
soil (as advised in the article) or any decaying 
vegetation is undesirable in seed-pans. Pans 
or pots should be washed thoroughly clean 
before using, and several small ones should 
be used rather than one large one, as by this 
means damping off or any other trouble is 
localised. (2) The reason for using a piece 
of sacking is not very clear. The idea may 
be to conserve moisture, or to confine the 
young roots to the soil, but in practice it 
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would prevent free drainage, which is im- 
portant, and the young roots would penetrate 
it and adhere to it, so that it would be diffi- 
cult to remove them without injury. A layer 
of Sphagnum Moss would be better, but 
neither is really necessary. Seed-pans can 
be kept moist by holding them in a tank or 
pail and allowing the water to soak up from 
below (see Fig. 1, page 152). (3) The reason 
for plunging pans in sand or ashes is, doubt- 
less, to prevent the rapid drying out of the 
soil, but if the bed on which the pans are 
placed is kept moist and the frame fairly close 
there will be little difficulty of this kind to 
contend with. 


. Soil pests 

(H.-W. D.).—You would find the remedy 
you mention, ‘* Kilogrub,”’ effective in clear- 
ing away. beetles, leatherjackets, and other 
under-surface pests. Dig~a little into the 
soil before planting, or dibble some round 
the roots of growing plants. It is harmless 
to plant life. 


Creosote for greenhouses 

(Anxious).—We should not advise creosote 
for greenhouses, except when a house is re- 
paired or-rebuilt. Then it is a good plan to 
paint the wood with creosote or Solignum 


on the sides only that come into direct con- ‘ 


tact with the brickwork. Any wood exposed 
is best treated with good quality white lead 
paint. 


Gooseberry caterpillar 

(Dulwich).—We suggest you use ‘‘ Kam- 
forite 2H AC his only partly sterilises the 
soil and destroys the chrysalides, but not the 
finer bacteria, which are necessary to plant 
life. In addition to its insecticidal and 
fumigating qualities this remedy contains 
fertilising properties which will stimulate the 
bushes. 


American Gooseberry mildew 

Would you kindly let me know in GaRDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED what is the most effective 
spray for the protection of Gooseberry bushes 
from attack of American Gooseberry mildew, 
and when to apply it? SUBSCRIBER. 

[Two spraying fluids are in common use 
for spraying Gooseberry bushes affected with 
American Gooseberry mildew. (1) Lime 
sulphur.—This fungicide should ‘be bought 
from_a good firm and used according to the 
maker’s directions. Any of the firms adver- 
tising in our pages who deal in sundries 
would supply you. The required amount of 
water should be placed in a wooden vessel 
and the concentrated lime sulphur slowly 
added. The mixture should be well stirred 
and then applied at once. According to the 
Ministry of Agriculture the following varie- 
ties of Gooseberries are liable to be damaged 
by lime sulphur :—Berry’s Early (Keepsake), 
Cousin’s Seedling, Lancashire _ Lad, and 
Crown Bob. The above four varieties 
should be sprayed with lime sulphur at half 


summer strength, while a few varieties, 
chiefly. the sulphur varieties, cannot be 
sprayed safely with lime sulphur at all. 


Golden Drop is given as an example of the 
latter class. (2) A.P.S. washes are often 
used instead of lime sulphur, especially for 
dessert varieties. Again, this wash should 
be bought in concentrated form and diluted 
according to the maker’s direction. We 
have always found lime sulphur to give good 
results when it has been used with care, but 
you should be careful with the. spray on cer- 
tain varieties. A.P.S. washes we have not 
ourselves tried. The best time to spray is 
about the first week in April, repeating in 
three weeks, and again seven weeks later if 
necessary. You should remember that it will 
help you very much in the control of this 
disease to remove as much of the affected 


tity on the tips of the young growths. 


- September if possible. 
well pruned, 
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wood and burn it. You. will have noticed 
that the disease is often present in fair quan- 
This 
diseased material should be removed before 
Keeping your bushes 
i.e., the branches thinly dis- 
‘posed, is a great aid in the control of Goose- 
berry mildew. On the other hand, pruning 
bushes so that they are made to produce a 
lot of lateral and sucker growth usually en- 
courages the disease. | 


TRADE NOTE 


Sprinko hand cleaner 


We have had the opportunity of testing an- 
excellent powderéd toilet soap compound 
which is being brought out by the Vinolia 
Co, - Ltd. This preparation proved splendid 
for removing the most obstinate dirt from 
the hands, Bnd should be a boon to gar- 
deners, as it leaves the skin soft and smooth. 
In order, however, that our readers may test 
“ as suggest they write to ‘* Sprinko,’’ Box 

525 ‘Lever House, Blackfriars, E.C. 4, 
ore the proprietors will gladly send a free 
sample. 


Sweet Peas in tubs 


N some gardens it is impossible to grow 
[see Peas owing to the shallowness and 

stony nature of the soil. It is of little use 
to attempt to grow these plants well unless 
they can be given a deep and suitable rooting 
medium, One way in which this difficulty 
can be overcome is to grow them in tubs. 
The most suitable for the purpose are dis- 
used petroleum casks sawn in two. These 
should be burnt out before attempting to 
grow the plants in them. It is also advisable 
to give them a coat or two of paint, green- 
being preferable. In the bottom of each, 
five holes should be bored 13 inches in dia- 
meter. If the tubs can be stood onthe side 
of the path or on the terrace, where they can 
command full sunshine, so much the better. 
If placed on the soil each should have a 
foundation of bricks beneath to prevent both 
worms and insects from entering the holes, 
also decay of the bottoms. 

When the site has been chosen and the 
tubs placed in position attention must be paid 
fo the soil in which to grow the plants. The 
most suitable compost is a good fibrous loam 
of a fairly greasy nature. Add to each bushel 
one 5-inch potful each of bone-meal, wood- 
ashes, and old soot. To keep this open and 
sweet some road sweepings or coarse sand 
may be added. If loam is scarce it may be 
mixed with ordinary vegetable garden soil, 
but no leaf-mould is desirable for Sweet Peas 
as this tends to lighten the soil, which is 
against their nature. If the loam contains 
wireworm or any other pests it should be 
treated with some soil fumigant and covered 
with sacks in a shed for several days. The 
tubs should be well drained. This should be 
done by placing 3 inches of broken pots, 
clinker, or other coarse material, taking care 
that a large concave piece covers each hole, 
as the. soil must not become stagnant. Over 
this a further 3 inches of well-decayed cow 
manure or that from a spent Mushroom-bed 
should be placed. When the soil has been 
thoroughly well mixed by turning several 
times it will be ready for filling the tubs to 
within 2 inches of the top when made firm. 
This is important as the plants do not thrive 
in loose and open soil. If put in in layers of 
6 inches and trodden all will be well. The 
2 inches space left will leave ample room for 
watering and also for oe -dressing the plants 
when in bloom. Seeds may be sown 
3 inches from the side at a distance of 
3 inches apart, removing every other plant 
before they become too large. A better way 
is to plant five to six plants in each during 


~ each plant and encircling ave 


‘first flower-buds are openin 


‘When the Sweet Peas are 


_ very beautiful dwarf family k 


‘in which to grow, they will 


-be added. The soil should be 


‘the best results the dead fl 


with stimulants when the boxes ec 


List of trees and shrubs, 1926. 


April. In Sher case the poi 
pinched out to ensure a br 

plants are 4 inches in height 
be supported with short  twi 
finally staking with tapering Bat 
6 feet to 8 feet in length, a 


fairly strong and soft twine. 
should be paid to watering, 


be assisted with weak soot-wat 
manure alternately. If the abo 
carried out abundance of goo 
obtained during the summer 


be filled with bulbs, — 
anes for a spring. 


No doubt. many ee ae will | 
read the above heading, but i 
to are not the tall-growing va 


These little gems, although not 
so many colours as their tall ni 
very suitable to take the p 
present Pelargonium, Calc 
Lobelia, and others, and, \ 
given a place in the sun with so 


and provide a pleasing feat 
cuts them down. The w 
possible, should be 9. inches in 
less than 6 inches in dept 
bottom has been drained they s| 
with a compost of loam te wi 
of decayed manure has been ai 
dusting of bone-meal and soo 
coarse sand, or, better still, ¢ 
rubble, to keep the whole po 
allowed to settle before setting ou 
The best way is to sow the se 
pots and germinate in the g 
frame and plant out when prop 
off. Six inches to 9 inches a 
distance to plant, and they 
allowed to become dry at any~ 


removed frequently and the 


of roots. 
Most of our leading seedsmen 
dwarf Sweet. Peas in mixed col 
Cupid, a little gem, will gro 
to 6 inches high and will form 
across. When covered with 
waved flowers, which are pink an 
often in fours, is a sight to b 
ness is another little gemi of th 
and dimensions as the former, bu 
are white, - with a distinct edge 0 
blue is apt to run Airtel: 
Rosebud is a pretty little new 
apricot-pink colour. ‘These_ 
also adaptable for growing ‘in ff 
greenhouse. “Wa 
Stockton House ee 


CATALOGUES R 


T. E. Harrison -and Sons, 
Nurseries, Ponteland, Ne 
Gold medal Violas. 

HH. . fones; Lewisham. 
anthemum novelties. 

Fr, de Laet, Belgium. —List 

W. Duncan Tucker, Lid., 
Small greenhouses and garde 

Maxwell and Beale, Broadston 
Cais of hardy Heathers. 
; Oliver Allen and Sons, 
pee Cornwall. —Garde 
shading list. — _ 

D. M. Townsend, Sway, 
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VEGETABLES 
: of Quality 


“It is well to remind our customers that over 
12,000 individual test rows were grown to 
full maturity in our grounds at Raynes Park 
during the past’ season, to compare and 
“examine the merits of each variety at every 
“stage of growth. See Carters Garden and 
a Catalogue. 


SCOTCH SEED 
POTATOES 


All the most reliable varieties from stocks 
specially selected and grown in the best Seed 
Potato Districts of Scotland. 


| 
3 
r 


Please send, Post Free, the Special 
Booklet 


: “LAWNS AND SPORTS GROUNDS” 


‘at Half Price 


] Wtceptional Opportunity 
\ ee = 
| A good sprayer is absolutely essential in 
- every garden. We can offer a few of our well- 
- known Four Oaks “‘Knapsack Sprayers,” 
= Gallon Copper Con- 
tainers for use on the back, 
at half the usual 
prices, They are machines 
which have been used at 
Shows, and are soiled or 
slightly dented, but for all 
practical purposes abso- 
lutely as good as new. 


apsack Sprayers 


We guarantee them to be 
in perfect working order, 
We will send ore machine 
i Tees carefully packed, carriage 

forward, for 45/-, cash with 
order, but cash must 
accompany all orders. 
FE ee afew Special Ladies’ Pneumatic Sprayers, 
| capacity, usual price 82/-, offered at 41/-, an 
orayer for a Lady to use, and also a few 
i Sprayers, “Shoulder” Pattern, 3 quarts, 
68/-, offered for 34/-, cash with order only. 
ie value which may never occur again. 


- oes Please mention this paper. 
Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co., 
Ks Works, Sutton Coldfield, BIRMINGHAM 


Telegrams : “ Sprayers, Four Oaks.” 


escetised Sree. 
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FLOWERS GRASS SEEDS, &c. 


All lawns should be reconditioned immedi- 
ately if the turf and surface are to be in 

» good condition for the coming season, con- 
sequently, preparations should be made in 
advance and all the required materials— 
Grass Seed, Fertiliser, Wormkiller, etc., 
assembled. 


ANTIRRHINUMS 


The intermediate varieties 
(1 to 14 ft.) in distinct colours, 
for bedding, will undoubtedly 
be the most popular bedding 
plants this season. 


Garden and Lawn Catalogue. 


See Carters 
SERVICE & ADVICE 


Carters will answer any question 
in regard to the improvement 
or up-keep of your Turf. 


Carters Large-Flowered Sweet 
Peas. The catalogue “Garden 
and Lawn” contains over 200 
distinct named varieties of the 
latest and most approved sorts. 


A special Booklet on Lawns and 
Sports Grounds sent post free on 
application. 


BEDDING DAHLIA 


Carters Pigmy Dahlia. This 
is undoubtedly the finest dwarf 


: SWEET PEAS 


bdo 


SEEDSMEXN TO H.M. THE KING 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


bedding variety of — recent 
introduction. Easily grown 
from seed, and flowers the 


first season. 


SUUUGOACCRSNCOCCUCCOCRSG OOREROR ETN OONCECSS DONE NEON SOEOEE 


Weedy Lawns 
made Beautiful 


Hand digging and cutting off all weeds is useless—they only grow again, 
and the surface is disturbed and destroyed. The roots must be killed 
to get rid of the weeds permanently. 


Use ‘““MINERVA” LAWN SAND 


This not only rids lawns of all weeds, moss and clover, but it stimulates 
the healthy growth of finest grasses in their stead and’ makes the surface 
like velvet by using 3-4 ounces to the square yard. Many enthusiastic 
testimonials have been received proving that “Minerva” Lawn Sand really 
does all that is claimed for it. You, too, can rid your lawn of weeds with 
absolute certainty by using “MINERVA ” LAWN SAND. 2/6 for 7 Ibs. ; 

4/6 for 14 lbs.; 8/6 for 28 lbs.; 15/- for 56 lbs.; 24/- for 1 cwt. Carriage 


paid to anyanway Station in U.K. 


RENED RAY & CO, 


OLD MILLS, HOUNSLOW 
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LATE NOTES 


Purchase of seed Potatoes 


The following is an official statement issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture :—In purchas- 
ing seed Potatoes it should be remembered 
that buyers should be supplied by the sellers 
with a written statement of the name of the 
variety, the size, or dressing of the seed, and 
the country of origin. The number of the 
Government certificate relating to the original 
crop from which the seed came should also 
be given. That certificate number will be pre- 
fixed by the letters ‘‘ T.S.,”’ meaning * true 
stock,’* which will indicate that the Potatoes 
are of a true stock of the variety named, 
which will be one of those known to be im- 
mune to wart disease; or with the letters 
‘“C.L;,’’? meaning ‘ clean land,’ which 
means that the crop was grown on land free 
from wart disease. There are other letters 
sometimes prefixed to certificates, which 
mean that the Potatoes are unsuitable for 
growing in any land other than that infected 
with wart disease. These regulations are 
made for the protection of Potato crops from 
that disease, and any grower who is not fur- 
nished with a certificate on the purchase of 
seed Potatoes should at once inform the 
Ministry of Agriculture at No. 10, Whitehall 


Place, S.W. 
Acacia lophantha 


I do not know if the above plant has a 
synonym or whether I have always grown it 
under the wrong name, as it is not mentioned 
in Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening, but 
I do know-that the plant which I have grown 
for many years under the name of A. 
lophantha is one of the most graceful of all 
pot plants for the conservatory or house. I 
have not only raised this plant to supply my 
own needs for many years, but have always 
had a surplus to distribute among my friends, 
who have never failed to admire it. In the 
conservatory these plants may be allowed to 
grow to a height of 6 feet or 8 feet, but when 
grown as table plants they can be kept to any 
desired height by cutting them back periodi- 
cally. When grown in this way they have 
the appearance of miniature trees, and their 
elegant Fern-like foliage always attracts 
special admiration. The seeds may be sown 
at any. time in the spring in pots or pans in 
the unheated greenhouse or even in a sitting- 
room window. 
until they reach 5-inch pots, which are quite 
large enough for yearling plants. The fol- 
lowing year they may be put into a larger 
pot. They are ~ exceptionally good room 
plants as they will stand as much rough 
treatment as an Aspidistra. Any ordinary 
potting compost will grow them well, but, of 
course, it pays to make the soil tolerably rich. 
These plants should be more often grown for 
indoor decoration as they are not only grace- 
ful, but, what is equally important, they do 
so much better in dry rooms than the Ferns 
which are so often compelled to linger therein. 
They are economical, too. A sixpenny packet 
will give you a dozen or more plants. I 
ought to mention one thing, and that is the 
germination of the seeds is generally most 
irregular, and some seedlings will appear a 
month or so after the first ones have made 
their first leaf. For this reason the seedling- 
pan should not be discarded too hurriedly. 

H. GREAVES, 


Clematis Forresti 

A climbing plant of very slender growth 
and tender leafage is the above during its 
early stages of growth, but once it has be- 
come established the whole plant assumes a 
more vigorous character, resembling in this 
respect the lovely Fern-leaved Clematis (C. 
calycina), a plant of which I saw quite re- 


The seedlings are shifted on | 
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cently laden with bursting blood-stained 
flowers. Clematis Forresti is now flowering 
with me for the first. time, and in the colour 
of its flowers is quite unique in this graceful 
genus. The flowers, which it has. been 
very fascinating to watch as they opened for 
the first time, are not large, actually 13 inches 
across, the petals of a silky creamy-yellow 
colour. These, however, do not constitute 
the real attraction, which is to be found in 
the great cluster of rich, bright purple 
stamens, each nearly an inch in length with 
a similar spread. The finely-cut leaves give 
a pleasing setting to these unusually-coloured 
blooms, and, being in full leaf and bloom 
during the early part of February, when 
most other climbing plants are bare of leaves, 
it forms a welcome and interesting addition 
to our list of subjects which beautify the 
garden during winter. The plant here re- 
ferred to is growing on a westerly wall and is 
exposed to very strong winds which do not 
appear to affect it in any way. Of its hardi- 
ness there does not appear to be the slightest 
doubt. E. MARKHAM. 


Libonia floribunda 


At this season a batch of Libonia floribunda 
—once so much appreciated—is very effective 
in the greenhouse. Its tubular flowers of red 
and yellow are most freely produced, and con- 
trast well with the dark-green leaves.  L. 
floribunda presents a-very distinguished 
appearance and ~readily. attracts attention 
among spring-flowering plants. One of the 
old ‘‘ hard-wooded ”’ plants, it is amenable tu 
ordinary greenhouse culture, and shoots of 
the young wood root readily in spring if kept 
airtight and given a trifle of bottom heat. 
Good pieces can be had in 6-inch pots, and 
treatment similar to that given to the 
Fuchsia suits L. floribunda. 


A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker,—The Inside of a 
Mattress (Kapok) XVI.; Soft Furnishings ; 
Further Report of the Ideal Homes. 


_The Chemical Age.—‘‘ Recent Investiga- 
tions on Fish Oils,” by Prof. I. H. Heilbron; 
Monthly Dyestuffs Supplement. 


The  Electrician.—‘ Notes on Wireless 
Matters,’’ by L. B. Turner; Radio and the 
South American Flight; The Upper Air (Re- 
port of Sir E. Rutherford’s Lecture). 

The Fruit Grower.—Western Commercial 
Spring Show (Illustrated); Trade Associa- 
tions at the Festive Board; Latest Horticul- 
tural Research. 


The Gas World.—A Study of Municipal 
Gasworks Accounts; Capital and Deprecia- 
tion; Keeping Gas Appliances Up to Date. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—The New 
Merchandise Marks Bill; Drills and Their 
Work; Freezers and Refrigerators for 1926; 
Metallurgical Problems Before the Institute 
of Metals. 


SHORT REPLY 


G. E. B.—Your best plan will be to procure 
a copy of ‘‘ Villa Gardening,’’ which may be 
had from any second-hand bookstall. 


LATE REPLY 


| Azaleas failing 


(M. Branston Newman).—The cause ‘is 
probably due to some cultural error, such as 
over-watering, or placing them in a rather 
high temperature. at the beginning of the 
forcing period. On the other hand the 
growth of the plants may not have been pro- 
perly ripened, and seeing that you are usually 
so successful with Azaleas it is quite possible 
the cause of failure lies in this direction. 


> 


‘What the effect of the fumes of 
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‘Glasshouse fumigati 


I was interested in the note by C, 
page 3 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATE 
2nd issue, ve Coal Tar for Mealy 
l agree with him that this remedy » 
dangerous. Coal tar, unless used y 
fully, is always dangerous to plan 
Some of our research workers are 
commending that the use of tar for 
cuts made on trees be now disconti 
that ordinary paint be used in, 
should think that cyanide in some fo: 
be the best remedy for mealy bug o 
Of course, when using either so 
potassium cyanide considerable car 
be used by the operator, because 
cyanic acid gas when liberated wi 
kill our greenhouse pests, but is al 
humans. The new insecticide calciun 
appears to be a much safer thing t 
cause when used in: the correct do 
poison gas is given off more slow 
the operator plenty of time to get o 
house before the gas becomes dange 
I was in trouble with mealy bug 
should certainly give calcium cyanid 
I should use it as soon as the 
dormant and all the fruit cut. 


There was an interesting article 
in the ‘‘ Fruit Grower,’’ page 883, 
1925, issue, on *“*“Thei:Sciences 
Control,’? by Theodore Parker. 
article it is recommended that the 
should be used at the rate of 3 oz. 
1,000 cubic feet. This is, of co 
amount used when fumigating plan 


cyanide on Vine foliage would be I 
no personal experience, neither ha 
able to gather from published matte: 
Vines have been experimented with 


In view of the meagre information 
use of calcium cyanide for Vines 
proceed. very carefully, and shou 
material on dormant Vines only, bu' 
feel quite safe in using a heavier 
Vines in this condition, say, 2-4 0z 
cubic feet. It seems to me’ one 
portant point in dealing. with gt 
fumigation ‘is often overlooked. W. 
a fumigant in strong dosage in 
also in dormant houses the work is 
layed far too long. The operation i 
layed so long that the pest concern 
time to go into winter quarters, ft 
winter quarters often being in very 
ble parts-of the house; also it shoul 
membered that many plant pests are 
entirely, dormant during the winter 
and when in this stage fumigation 
or no effect, at least such is my ex 
When using a fumigant as a cl 
agent I always try and use it as 
can after the crop is cleared.. 

On the question of cost, calciu 
seems to compare very favourably \ 
other insecticides. When bought in 
the material costs about 2s. per Ib., 
small quantities it can be obtaine 
tins at 3s. 9d... Surely at this pri 
cyanide is worth a trial. Stee 


NAMES OF PLANT: 
T.—Please send some flowers of t 
which you refer. Without flowers 
cult to name with any certainty. - 
E. ]. Ludlow.—1, Hepatica ang! 
Hepatica triloba rubra plena. — : 
L. S., London.—Santolina 

Lavender Cotton. 


NAME OF FRUIT 
E. H. G.~Apple Newton Won 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ’”’ 
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mny eve 196 young, management 
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us failing ... 186 BE MORE LARGELY 
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2matis 


TE recently I was looking through a 
fe and important new garden book in 
ich I was amazed to find the author 
ns that the only kinds really worth 
g about are the large-flowered ones— 
with which I disagree: Such advice 
ily arise from ignorance of the grace 
arm which most of the smaller- 
| species display. Who has seen and 
lired the 

ING CLematis (C. Rehderiana), with 
jot streamers gracing the walls of 
or tumbling out of a large Holly-tree, 
ly laden with nodding, soft primrose- 
flowers filling the air with delicious 
tike fragrance from August to 
er. 


RYSOCOMA, from Yunnan; follows the 
in Clematis (C. montana), and its 
arieties, and continues to display its 
il fleshy-pink flowers over a large 
he summer. Of this there 
ely hybrid, the result of 
¢. chrysocoma and C. 
i, with lovely soft shell- 
wers and known as C. 
‘nsis. C. Spooneri and its 
are both very pretty 
and most desirable, as 
he rather rare and choice 
Idi. 

INA and its varieties are 
plants, some of the pale 
ns being lovely, while 
MANDI, an evergreen from 
with luxuriant glossy 
and handsome_ creamy- 
Wers, is magnificent when 
ts best. 

ERN-LEAVED CLEMATIS (C, 
, from Corsica, is also 
1 and a joy to behold 
the winter when laden 
‘eful, drooping, yellowish- 
ood-stained flowers, each 
ncehes across. 

CINEA, a most attractive 
m Texas, is annually ad- 
It has solitary pitcher- 
lowers borne on elegant 
2ms of a bright red colour 
tique in this lovely genus. 
‘ately, it does not appear 
true from seed; at least, 
t done so with me, and I 
sed it by the hundred. 
tty, but rather weak in 
s ty 

SPA, with its fragrant 
rple flowers daintily 
the margins. What of 


; { 
4 
<n 2 ~ 


ViIRGIN’s BOWER (C. Flammula), which 
covers large arches and falls about the 
branches of Yew and Holly trees, charging 
the air with fragrance during the autumn ? 
It is a perfect treasure in the garden at that 
season and is largely grown. 

C. Journiana, long known as C. grata, is a 
very strong grower, but, properly placed, is a 
remarkably handsome plant when laden with 
sweetly-scented flowers of a yellow and@ lilac 
shade.. Streamers with corymbs of flowers 
springing from the leaf axils may be cut for 
festivals, etc., up to 10 feet in length, to say 
nothing of its fine garden effect. 

C. CAMPANIFLORA, from Portugal, gives us a 
profusion of dainty pale blue Campanula-like 
flowers, and although these little. flowers are 
so singularly elegant and frail-looking, the 
plant itself is vigorous, thousands of flowers 
being out at the same time, and the lacy 
effect is exquisite. 


An unusual and upstanding exhibit 


The remarkable group of Clematis Armandi and seedlings shown by 
Capt. B. Symons-Jeune, of Runnymede Hcuse, Old Windsor, at 
’ Vincent Square, on March 9th and 10th 


Species Which Should Be More Largely Grown 


C. Tanoutica, native of Central Asia, is a 
very handsome and free-growing plant, and 
the best of the yellow-flowered kinds. In 
early summer its nodding flowers appear on 
slender stalks 6 inches long, and a plant 
well draped with these is a very graceful and 
desirable subject, each flower possessing the 
gracefulness of Snowdrops. In autumn the 
-whole plant is again lovely, with myriads of 
large silky seed vessels often accompanied 
with a sprinkling of flowers. 


I could add to this list of Clematis species, 
which the author referred to does not con- 
sider worth troubling about, but I hope that 
such advice will not be taken seriously, and 
that a place will yet be found by garden en- 
thusiasts for a few, at least, of the lovely 
small-flowered kinds enumerated above and 
of which far too little is seen. The fact is 
that such plants are too often put out in 
positions quite unsuited to their 
development and are subjected to 
much cutting away at the wrong 
season. Plant them near the base 
of some large evergreen, which 
acts as host plant, and very little 
after-attention is required, except 
to prevent the latter becoming sub- 
merged in a bevy of flowers. 

; E, MarkHam. 


Notes of the Week 


Big bud mite of Black Cur- 


rants 
T HIS is the best period of the 


year to carry out control 

operations for this pest. If it 
has not already been done, in- 
fested bushes should now be ex- 
amined and all abnormal buds 
removed and burned. The bushes 
should then be sprayed with a 
good brand of lime-sulphur. Ex- 
periments have shown that the 
lime-sulphur should be used at 
I-15 strength, 7.e., 1 gallon lime- 
sulphur to 14 gallons of water, and 
that the best time to carry out this 
spraying is at the period when the 
first foliage is about the size of a 
shilling. The spray is much more 
effective if a good ‘‘ spreader ”’ is 
added. Calcium caseinate is very 
useful for this purpose. Lime- 
sulphur at the above strength will 
cause considerable burning of the 
Black Currant foliage, but the 


| 
rast 


176 


bushes recover from this later on. Up to the 
present lime-sulphur has given the best re- 
sults of any other method of control tried. 
When spraying against ‘‘ big bud ”’ an effort 
should be made to coat the bushes all over 
with the spray fluid, and spraying should stop 
before the wash begins to drip from the 
foliage. 


The National Memorial 
Alexandra: Lord 
Appeal 


Lord Lambourne, as President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, writes to NG Beye: 
Times ”’ appealing to flower lovers through- 
out the country to show their love for Queen 
Alexandra in a _ practical way. Queen 
Alexandra was a great lover of flowers, and 
he suggests that a subscription, however 
small, should be sent from every Horticul- 
tural Society in England and Wales to the 
Memorial Fund, which will be devoted to 


to Queen 
Lambourne’s 


- 
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the support and extension of the work of the 
Queen’s Nurses, who attend thé sick poor in 
their homes in all parts of the Kingdom. If 
every member of every Horticultural Society 
in city, town, and village would send their 
Secretary only twopence a very considerable 
sum would be raised for a most excellent - 
Horticultural Society has 


cause. The Royal y 
sent 100 guineas to the Treasurer of the 
Fund, 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Other -subscriptions will be gratefully re- 
ceived there, or they may be paid to any of 
the local funds that are being opened in most 
of the principal cities and towns. a 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution | 
The Duke of Portland will preside at the 
81st Anniversary Festival Dinner of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution at 
the Grocers’ Hall on Thursday, June 1oth. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Pronunciation of Gladiolus 


F Sir Herbert Maxwell claims to be an 

authority on Latin—and it is unthinkable 

he would give a ruling on a matter con- 
nected with that language if he is not—he 
must have been nodding when he wrote the 
observations on the pronunciation of Gladiolus 
which appeared on page 155 of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find a note of similar brevity containing so 
many blunders. To deal with them all in 
one letter would require more space than is 
usually devoted to~ correspondence in your 
paper, so I purpose dealing with only part of 
them now and with the rest in a subsequent 
letter. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell starts by condemning 
a writer who had given Gladi-O-lus as the 
correct pronunciation of the name of a flower, 
and accuses him of making a “‘ false, quan- 
tity’? by - advocating such pronunciation. 
Now to explain to some of your readers what 
he means, I must point out that “t quantity ” 
refers to the length or brevity of individual 
syllables. When he makes the accusation of 
false quantity against the writer who gives 
Gladi-O-lus as a correct pronunciation, he 
means that by placing the stress on the ‘‘ 0 ”’ 
that syllable is sounded as if it were long, 
whereas, according to the rules of ‘ quan- 
tity,’ it is actually short. If he had not 
been nodding he would have realised that he 
himself, in giving the pronunciation of the 
word as Gl-A-diolus, does the very thing 
which he condemns another for doing. He 
places the stress on the first syllable, ‘‘ Glad,”’ 
and, by so doing, makes it sound long, 
whereas according to the rules of quantity 
the syllable ‘‘ Glad’ is short. As a matter 
of fact, every syllable of the word we are 
discussing is short, as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
himself has pointed out. 

On the other hand, in order to pronounce 
the word at all, the stress must be placed 


somewhere, and wherever it is placed it will — 


have the effect of making that particular 
syllable sound long to which it is applied. 
If the placing of the. stress is a mere matter 
of whim, then Sir Herbert Maxwell is en- 
titled to claim Gl-A-diolus as being correct, 
but so also is the other writer who prefers to 
pronounce it Gladi-O-lus. 

Now, all this confusion is due merely to 
the fact that Sir Herbert Maxwell was 
nodding when he wrote. He failed to recall 
two things. The first is that whilst “ quan- 
tity ’’ is concerned with the length or brevity 
of individual syllables as such, accent or 


stress, which is quite another matter, is con- 
cerned with the selection of the particular 
syllable on which the accent or stress has to 
be placed when the word is pronounced ; and 
it often happens that the rules regulating 
stress or accent demand the placing of it on a 
syllable which, judged only by the rules of 
quantity, is actually short. The second thing 
which he failed to recall is that the rules of 
the Latin language do not tolerate whim. or 
fancy in the selection of the syllable of a 
word on which the stress has to be placed. 
The rules are very clear and definite. In my 
next letter I purpose quoting the rules which 
govern the pronunciation of Gladiolus, when 
it will readily be seen that Gl-A-diolus and 
Gladi-O-lus are both wrong. DAWLISH. 


J am delighted to see the attempt to 
stabilise the terrible false quantity in 
GladiOlus has been scotched by several of 
your correspondents. Whenever I am asked 
how the name should be pronounced I in- 
variably say it-consists of four short syllables 
with the accent on the first. I confess to a 
weakness for Gladlolus myself, though I 
know it is etymologically indefensible. To 
hear Erica pronounced in three short syllables 
gives me the creeps. It should- be in- 
disputably Erlca, yet if I so pronounce it to a 
nurseryman I am at once corrected, and no 
doubt looked upon as an ignorant ass. As 
to Veronica, this is said to be derived from 
Berenice, with what truth I do not know, 
but if it is so it should, of course, be 
VeronIca. J never met anyone, gardener or 
botanist, who so pronounced it, though some 
say that it ought to be so pronounced. 
Another name which grates on my nerves is 
Anchusa, with the ‘‘ ch ”’ soft as in “church.”’ 
This being derived from a Greek word spelt 
with a x should have the “ ch”’ hard, as in 
Cheiranthus. But is it possible to train up 
the hosts of gardeners of all classes, many of 
whom have had no classical education, to 
pronounce names correctly? I fear not, so 
that we must accept the inevitable, merely 
giving vent to our feelings, as,your corre- 
spondents and I are doing. 
Rem FAS 


The Winter Heliotrope 


Mr. Pechey’s letter on p. 161 contains a 
valuable note of warning against this terrible 
weed. I knew its defects when I introduced 
it into a waste place in my garden, but in a 
single year it had spread over more than a 
square yard and began to run under a cinder 
road, making for a herbaceous bed, so I 


Wo LLeEy-Dop. 
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~ promptly dug it out. Time wi 
many years it will be before I get 
An even worse weed is Polygonum 
tum. It is a pest in several gardens 
dug it out to a depth of over 2 fe 
came up again the following yea 
as ever. I have now been four 
never letting it get more than < 
without hoeing it off, but it com 
just as strongly. JI imagined th 
no weed which could not be abo! 
was denied any foliage by hoeing 
it showed above ground, and" have 
rid of Creeping Thistle and Couc 
this way, but some things seem 
eradicable. We are sometimes to 
weeds like these in a shrubbery 
place, which is sound enough adwi 
proper advice to give, is that 
never be planted anywhere where th 
slightest chance of their working t 
a flower border, or being conveyed - 
soil. A. H. Wo 


Sussex. : 
Dahlias from seed 
I have no hesitation in con: 
views of Mr. C. Orchard on h 
concerning the letter on the a 
from a “ Galloway Gardener.” 
raising these plants from seed is 
most interesting and profitable sp 
a gardener can make, and surely nott 
easier to raise, Dahlias, like oth 
flowers that may be-grown as an 
repay the grower, but it is well 1 
mind that seed should be purch 
well-known raisers, even- if the 
shillings instead of pence. Of cox 
Dahlia requires room in which to 
where only half-a-dozen or so 
quired it is as well. to purcha 
where a batch of seedlings is rai 
to see them all grow and bloo 
interesting to save a few seeds of 
variety and grow the plants o 
and Collarette varieties are more 
than the others. is WG Tie 
Flavour in Apples 
It is with special interest I co 
the very enlightening articles < 
appear in GARDENING ILLUSTRA 
‘°F R.H.S., Wimbledon.” Evi 
fruit is concerned he is a ma 
his book and is worthy of consider 
page 145 he mentions two Apples 
profess ignorance, as I have 
either Joybells or Laxton’s Superb 
am unable to give an impression, 
certainly seen both at exhibitions 
does not allow one to form an opi 
the case with ‘| F.R.H.S.”’ He q 
Derby. With the remarks I agree 
a good Apple worth growing, but it 
at a season when we have a gl 
Apples. On the same page — 
Turner throws out a challenge to 
I shall certainly accept, “ but T- 
to know what the side stakes ~ 
must say I have not read the f 
““ Weather’s Practical Guide to Ga 
given to Dumelow’s Seedling 
Wellington, but I should be ve 
prised if the writer classes it as 
ing dessert Apple. With all due, 
Mr. T. Turner, it would be in! 
have the opinions of other read 
much discussed Apple. — W. E. 
Stockton House Gardens, near 
- Apple Nanny_ 
I have often thought that in a 
some of the orchards in the Ap 
countries just when the fruit was 
one might come across many ex 
ties now seldom met with or to! 
catalogues. The thought was f 
other day when a friend wrote to 
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if Nanny Apple was still obtainable, 
had not seen or heard of it for many 
It seems rather a pity it has gone 
cultivation, for it was a very accept- 
‘uit in its season (late September and 
or), very juicy, refreshing, and sugary, 
a pleasant flavour, reminding one a 
of the Ribston. It is a purely local 
and, so far as I know, seldom, if 
net with out of Hants and: Sussex. 
Iwick. E=B. 
» Nanny Apple is still grown by Messrs. 
sal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, Sussex. 
escribed in their catalogue as a ‘* good 
ig Sussex Apple worthy to be in every 
on.”’—Ep. } : 
le Wellington (syn. Dumelow’s 
. Seedling) 
‘e might be occasions when one would 
d of a dish of Wellington for dessert 
6), but hardly, I think, in July; when 
+h other fruit is available. If an Apple 
ired at this season there is nothing to 
Irish Peach. Wellington is a grand 
and keeper, also a consistent cropper, 
uwdly acceptable to most palates, the 
being retained to the last. E. B: 


vent Hellebores as cut flowers 
lasting quality of Lent Roses when 
ad placed in water is an item of 
interest. You were certain to have 
int advice as to the splitting of stems. 
s for your cure for curling. The plan 
obvious enough, yet it never before 
*d to me. The chief use I make of 
nt Hellebores is to float the blooms in 
, for which purpose they are among 
st flowers I know, to say nothing of 
ane at a time when suitable 
ns are not too plentiful. The Hellebore 
y, I believe, of the Ranunculus family, 
‘no way related to the Nympheas and 
s, but the blossom floating in water 
wite a Water Lily effect. Unfor- 
y, the handsome foliage of the Lent 
s too large for the floating-bowk but 
ves of the Christmas Rose, which are 
‘and have the same shape, do very 
wr the purpose, though the kidney- 
leaves of the Caltha will better help 
ater Lily illusion, if that is desirable. 
‘curious fact that, whereas Helleborus 
lis and its varieties behave so ill when 
e Christmas Rose (H. niger), in its 
§ forms, is, when cut, ‘one of the most 
of flowers. If cut young it will re- 
resh for days, almost for weeks, until 
@ stamens drop off, and then the rest 
flower, sepal by sepal, goes green. | 
ever, so far as I remember, seen an 
‘tative explanation of the fact that 
‘Owers, when cut, wilt so much sooner 
thers. Wilting must, of course, be 
the excess of evaporation from the ex- 
surfaces over the amount of moisture 
‘d from the water by the stem. It is 
“see that the branch of a shrub with a 
ark may fail to absorb through the cut 
fficient moisture to satisfy its needs. 
for instance, when so cut and placed 
‘er, is one of the shortest-lived of 
, but strip the bark off a couple of 
‘at the base of the stem and the Lilac 
@ a long-liver. So it is with cut 
2s of Prunus Pissardii and similar 
| It is not so easy, however, to see 
*wers with seemingly succulent stems, 
2 Lent Roses, shouid fail to draw up 
quisite amount of moisture to keep 
3oing. Is it that the cuticle of the 
5 Impervious to moisture, or what? 
Tbe permitted to note, as a postscript, 
| beautiful leaf is that of Helleborus 
', and how suitable it is for floating 
1e blooms of Lent Roses. H. foetidus 
| Of our handsomest native plants. 
‘that 


it had a sweeter name. W. 


/ 
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Gardeners and their hours 


*““ Scottish Gardener ’? (page 144) seems to 
speak in admiration of the long hours, etc., 
that were the rule in his apprenticeship days, 
and then ends his article with sarcastic re- 
marks regarding the modern generation. Is 
it right, as he seems to suggest, that gar- 
deners should work from 6 a.m. until 6 p.m. 
in addition to Saturday afternoons? In my 
opinion a man who labours from:7 a.m, till 
5 p-m. daily has done quite enough to earn 
his wages at the end of the week. Also I 
think a gardener who is capable of taking 
duty on a large establishment and able to 
thin Grapes and perform other duties that 
must of necessity be done either in the early 
morning or in the evening should, in fairness 
to himself, be paid extra for same, however 
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woods between the villages of Blankney and 
Potter Hanworth. There the plants were as 
numerous and as floriferous as the Wood 
Hyacinths are in our Scottish woods. It is 
many years since I was in Lincolnshire, yet 
the memory of the Hanworth Woods re- 
mains with me. Perhaps some Lincolnshire 
reader might tellus whether the display in 
spring in these woods remains as it did 30 
years ago? W. McG. 


The Eucalyptus family 


It would seem from the interesting article 
on the Eucalyptus family, on page 96, that 
there are several varieties well adapted for 
cultivation by the amateur in the small green- 
house. The fact that they are highly orna- 
mental, alike in flower and foliage, would 


An almost pure black Lent Hellebore 


The new Helleborus orientalis Black Knight, which received an Award of Merit 
when shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons on March 9th and 10th 


willing he be to oblige in the interests of his 
employer. Regarding the slackness of the 
modern ‘generation, I have lived in bothies 
on big places and naturally came into con- 
tact with a good many of the so-called 
slackers, and I say, without doubt, that all 
of them, including myself, took a thorough 
interest in their duties, always endeavouring 
to improve their positions, whether they were 
improvers, journeymen, or foremens One 
thing is certain, young men do not take up 
gardening for the sake of the wages offered, 
but because they take an interest in it, and 
all the lads I have worked with have had 
their hearts. in gardening. 
‘“ A YouneG ’UN.” 


Lily of the Valley naturalised 


The largest area of this which I have ever 
seen was within 10 miles of Lincoln, in the 


render them capital companions for dwarfer 
plants, and from what the writer tells us it 
appears they can be easily and cheaply raised. 
The wonder is that up to the present they 
have been comparatively unknown in the 
majority of gardens. The description, too, 
of the giants of the family is very interesting 
to all tree lovers. It seems almost incredible 
that any member of the vegetable family 
should attain a height af nearly soo feet. 
We are familiar with some of the giants in 
our own land in height, like the Poplars and 
some of the Abies, and in girth like the 
Oak and the Yew, but these fade into in- 
significance beside the records of some of the 
Eucalypti. One wonders whether in .other 
lands they will ever attain such dimensions 
as in their native country. The article in 
question reminded me very forcibly of many 
interesting notes in bygone numbers of 
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Pieris japonica shown by Messrs. W. H. Rogers and Son, Southampton 


It is now flowering with remarkable freedom in many gardens, and is frequently 
sent to this office for identification 


Magnolia Campbelli, the centre of admiration at the last fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
The flowers are each’ over 9 inches across and of deep rose colour waa 


both indigenous and exotic, in differ 
of England, 
Hardwick. 


Buddleia manhoensis 
I was interested in your issue of J 


last summer. f ; - 
This year it was cut back (pruned) 
end of February to about 2 feet, bi 
date shows no sign of life. a. 
Possibly the severe winter has ki 
altogether, but I shall be glad to kn 
your opinion, there is the possibili 
yet making a fresh start. ; 
Some of your numerous readers 
able to tell of their experience with thi 
in previous years. A. A. Beni 
Headon Cottage, The Avenue, 
Radlett, Herts. 


Olearia Haastii’s time of flower: 

Having been acquainted with this 
known Daisy bush for many years in va 
districts in the southern and western 
of the country I have not as yet seen it 
approaching flowering until July, and s 
times August. On January 31st — 
E. A. Saunders states Olearia Haasti 
ing). On February 15th he states it w 
(opening). Surely, by this date (Mar 
with the mild weather and glorious sun 
we have experienced in the Midlands th 
two weeks, the blooms are now full o 
I suggest Captain Saunders sends a 
sprigs of this Daisy bush to the Edit 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. W. E. WRI 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby 

[We have just .received from 
Saunders flowering sprays of the Olea 
Cornwall for identification. The speci 
question is not O. Haastii, but O. st 
which usually flowers about’ this 
Ep. | 


F 
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xEES AND SHRUBS 


_ Pieris japonica 

JE first days of March bring the 
bundant showers of white bloom of this, 
ne of the most beautiful of the class of 
seous shrubs that it is still convenient to 
indromeda. It is the more welcome in 
as that allow of its full development, 
se it is not so hardy as the better-known 
floribunda, which is in flower at the 
time. The two have much in common, 
mly in season, but in general habit, 
ng dense bushes 6 feet to 7 feet or even 
in height, but they are very different in 
‘ay they carry their racemes of bloom, 
thereas P. floribunda has them stiffly 
at, in P. japonica they are pendulous. 
90d a shrub should be tried in any 
- southern garden that has. a light soil 
an give it a sheltered place among other 
‘ting shrubs. The subject of the illus- 
n is in a garden 33 miles south-west of 
yn. Besides its showy masses of white 
-s-in March, P. japonica has another 
1 of beauty, for when the young growths 
irown up a few weeks later they are of 
a brilliant red colour that, when seen 
across the lawn, one can hardly believe 
hey are not masses of blood-red bloom. 
| Ca i 


2 common Holly (Ilex Aqui- 
= folium) 


avery amateur gardener obtaining my 
ation weekly from GaRDENING 1LLUs- 
D, 1 am greatly interested in this, the 
~ evergreen of all European’ species. 
t is the best time for its removal? | 
tried it; almost always unsuccessfully, 
‘winter months. The roots may possibly 
gut the stem usually dies down, and the 
jrowth spoilt. The reason was that the 
2s came from the nursery with other 
%; If I have a success it will be with 
; beautifully -and-securely packed. If I 
rom a neighbouring county, with only 
Jes to travel, the chances are the trees 
idly packed and a week on the journey. 

‘t year I put in a couple of dozen of 
in March, and gave them most careful 
ing and overhead treatment, with a like 
. My textbook says that Hollies should 
oved from the fast week in August and 
zh September, or late in April or May. 
e tried this period with not much better 
ss—possibly due to the fact that the 
| were too large for removal. 

elieve I] am correct that Sir Herbert 
ell holds that the proper season is May, 
growth has begun. If delayed until 
in they make no new roots and suffer 
frost and wind. Is May the ideal time? 
ps others like myself would be pleased 
pw what experienced gardeners have to 


another point I should like information. 
lollies do not bear berries» I have 
's probably 20 feet or 30 feet high, with 
hes 20 inches in circumference, -and 
tomy knowledge of them for the last 
ars” have never borne berries. Mr. 
y ‘Hibberd held that I. Aquifolium 
‘ed its sex from male to female with 
It is an interesting physiological ques- 
do female Hollies become sterile later 
, Or is it my large trees, perhaps a dozen 
nber, ate all males, and have never pro- 
berries? Ten years ago I had quite a 
tree in my wood, which stood quite 
_and which produced every winter a 
ity of berries. Now it seems to have 
ed suit, and it appears that its 


{ to desire to propagate its species. 
7 ae YORKSHIRE TYKE. 
€ time usually recommended for plant- 


“3 
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Hs 
~ 
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) 
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teristic period is at an end, and it has — 
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ing Hollies is either early autumn or early 
May, but the Rev. Rollo Meyer, who has 
planted long Holly hedges in Hertfordshire 
favours January planting. See article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Best Time to Plant Hollies,” 
with illustrations, issue February 13th, page 
97- Nevertheless, many gardeners consider 
the period from Christmas to March the 
*“ most dangerous ”’ time for removing ever- 
greens, including Hollies. A great deal de- 
pends on the treatment the trees receive from 
the time they are lifted to the time they are in 
their new stations. The quicker the work is 
done the better. If cold wind, sun, or frost 
is allowed to reach the roots irreparable 
damage is certain to follow. The roots 
should be covered with mats at the time of 
transplanting, and the trees should be -re- 
moved with a considerable amount of. soil 
attached to the roots.- Hollies are frequently, 
but not invariably, unisexual in character, 
and trees. often fail to produce berries when 
both sexes are not grown. So far as we 
know female Hollies do not become sterile 
later in life, and we should not expect them 
to do so. If our correspondent would pol- 
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the name of Fortuneito the former, although 
that name is not in general use. When the 
main branches are trained to a trellis or 
pillar and the secondary branches allowed to 
hang loosely, the effect tis charming, for the 
branchlets, each 3 feet or- more long, are 
clothed from end to end with blossoms. In 
the same way plants allowed to grow over a 
fence, 'through the ‘branches of an open tree, 
or amongst evergreens are also very effective. 
Iit may also be grown in large groups and cut 
back hard to a ‘height of 3 feet each year. 
Then strong, erect shoots, each often 4 feet 
“high, are formed, which bear flowers from 
end to end. Plants grown against trellises 
and walls, as well as those grown in beds, 
should be pruned each year, the vear-old 
shoots being cut back to within an eye or 
two of the base as soon as the flowers fade. 
In addition to there being two distinct styles 
of growth in ithis species the flowers also 
show a difference, for, like Primula flowers, 
they may have long or short styles, with a 
corresponding difference in the length of the 
stamens. 

F, viripIsstmA, also a Chinese species, 


Pieris japonica in a West Surrey woodland 


linate the flowers of the small tree which has 
been known to produce fruit he would prob- 
ably be rewarded with a quantity of berries.— 
Ep. ] 


The Golden Bell-tree (Forsythia) 
Fistoom welt, are quite hardy, always 


bloom well, and are easily increased from 

soft cuttings put into light soil in a close 
frame during summer. They are, however, 
rank feeders, and if the soil is naturally poor 
it should be well manured, whilst plants 
which have occupied the same position for 
several years are improved by a_ surface- 
dressing of decayed manure each spring. 


_Pruning is dealt with under the respective 


species, for all do not require ‘the same treat- 
ment. 

IF’. SUSPENSA, a Chinese species, was intro- 
duced into English gardens about the middle 
of last century, and has been one of our most 
widely-grown shrubs. It varies a good deal 
in habit, also in leafage, for, whilst some 
plants are of upright growth with rather stiff 
branches, in other cases ithe secondary 
branches are long, slender, and whip-like in 
character. This difference has given rise to 


differs from the last-named in being of stiff, 
rather ereat ‘habit, but forming a bush 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and several feet through. .The 
young bark is green and the leaves are also 
a distinct shade of green. It flowers a fort- 
night or so later than F. suspensa. 

F. INTERMEDIA is a vigorous-growing ‘hybrid 
between F.. suspensa and F. viridissima. 
Mature plants are from 6 feet to 10 feet in 
height with a wide spread of branches, the 
habit intermediate between that of the 
parents. The flowers are produced freely 
about the same time as those of F, suspensa. 
Several distinct forms have been given 
separate names; the variety spectabilis is re- 
markable for its free-flowering sand vitellina 
for its large, richly-coloured flowers, Neither 
F. intermedia nor F. viridissima requires 
severe pruning as recommended for F, sus- 
pensa. Asa rule, they can be left alone for 
several years, cutting back and thinning the 
branches when outgrowing their positions. 

A form with lemon-yellow flowers has been 
introduced from Central China by Wilson. 
It has shorter and* comparatively broader 
petals. There is another with dark purplish 
young shoots, and known as yar. atrocaulis. 

e 
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Othe plant lover the fortnightly exhibi- 

tion of the Royal Horticultural Society 

held on March oth and 1toth must have 
been -of exceptional interest. Many more 
novelties than usual were shown. There 
were large and brilliant displays of Azaleas, 
forced bulbs, forced shrubs, hardy shrubs, 
Carnations, _Rhododendrons, and Alpine 
plants, making a spectacle which for bril- 
liance of colour has rarely, if ever, been: ex-" 
celled at this time of the year. 

Cymbidiums were the special feature of 
the show, and these, with many other 
Orchids, occupied one end of the much over- 
crowded hall. C. Devonianum, with small 
greenish-brown flowers, was much in. evi- 
dence in the group of Orchids sent by Mr. 
J. J. Joicey, of Witley. This group also con- 
tained the sweetly. fragrant Cymbidium 
Martin with large cream-coloured flowers, 

A remarkably large and well-grown. plant 
of Cymbidium* Ceres shown by~ Messrs. 
Sanders carried no less than 12 enormous 
inflorescences with about 20 flowers each. 

The Cymbidium of the exhibition, however, 
and doubtlessly the finest ever raised, was one 


named C. Alexanderi Westonbirt Variety, 
shown by Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford 
(grower, Mr. H. Alexander) (see illustration). 
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BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF EARLY 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Cymbidiums, and Spring-flowering Bulbs 


hibits from Ardingly, Swansea, Gerrards 
Cross, and Falmouth, of flowers from the 
open. We illustrate on this page the group 


sent by Vice-Admiral A. Walker-Heneage- 
Vivian, of Clyne Castle, Swansea. This col- 
lection included fine trusses of Rhododendron 
grande, R. niveum and hybrids, R- Shilsoni, 
R. eximium, R. Hodgsonii, R. Falconeri x 
eximium, and the scarlet R. Jacksoni. 


A very. brilliantly-coloured vivid scarlet 


The magnificent group of the Caledonian strain of Cyclamen by 
Mr. J. W. Forsyth, Putteridge, Luton, Beds. 


The flowers are of crimson, pink and white, and some varieties have handsome 
silver-coloured leaves 


The flowers are very large, pure white, with 
rosy-crimson markings on the lip. This 
variety, which had previously received the 
First-class Certificate, was.on this occasion 
awarded the silver-gilt Lindley medal. 
Cymbidiums and other Orchids were also 
shown by Messrs. J. and A. McBean; Cowan 
and Co.; Charlesworth and Co.; Sutton 
Bros., of Hassocks, Sussex; and Mr. Harry 
Dickson, Spencer Park Nursery, S.W. 


Rhododendrons 


Early-flowering Rhododendrons are obvi- 
ously giving a good account of themselves in 
many gardens ‘this year, for there were ex- 


a 


hybrid of R. barbatunr and R. Thomsoni (the 
reverse cross to R. Shilsoni) was shown oS 
Sir John Ramsden, Gerrards. Cross, who also 
showed R.  sutchuenense 
which we hope to refer on a later occasion. 

An Award of-—Merit was made to R. 
Fargesii, with large rose-pink flowers and 
rather small neat. le aves, shown by Mr. 
Gerald W. Loder, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Messrs. R. Gill and Son showed R. 
argenteum and good R. arboreum seedlings, 
and a noble- looking variety, R. His Majesty. 

A very delightful Rhododendron named 
Pink Beauty was séen by many for the first 
time. It was shown by Messrs. R. Wallace 


SPRING FLOWERS 


in quantity, to. 


March 20, 19 


Tunbridge 
Laburnums, 


and Co., Ltd., 
Magnolia stellata, 
forced shrubs. vey 
Of the extensive group of Azale gi 
by Mr. L. R. Russell special mention, 
be made of the variety Albert Eli 
named after the King and Queen of 
An Award of Merit was granted to t 
double variety, which has ve 
edged with carmine. 


Collection of cut Rhododendr 
by Vice-Admiral A. Wa'tker- 
Vivian, C.B., MV.0O., Clyne 

Swansea = 


In the foreground may be seen large 
of Rhododendron grande, R. niveun 
hybrids, R. barbatum, and R. e 


Flowering bulbs 


Some idea of the magnificent 
staged display of Hyacinths in whit 
purple, pink, and red may be obtain 
the illustration on the page opposit 
ties of special interest were Quee 
Pinks, Ivanhoe (dark blue), Ki 
Blues, Yellow Hammer (pale yale 
pale_rose-pink Lady Derby. ~ _~ 

Messrs.. R. H. Bath, Aas c 
show bulbs in pans and bowls of. fibi 
Tulips, Daffodils, and Chionodox 
were remarkably fine on this oceas 
often wonder why it is that-no o 
shows bulbs in fibre consistently and 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, who ¥ 
exhibits at every meeting, were thi: 
presented by a large group of Tuli 
bloom and of flaming and beautifu 
The exhibit which was the centre o 
tion was arranged in an original an 
tasteful manner, 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Core Gx 
had a large group of Daffodils, presum 
from their Cornish nursery, while Me 
J..R. Pearson and Sons showed a very 
collection of Daffodils, most of which 
been opened under ‘glass. The fan 
Caledonian strain of Cyclamen was sh 
by Mr. J. W. Forsyth, of Punctideaa 


FLOWERS OF EARLY SPRING 
The above interesting and beautiful flowers were on view at the recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


of Daffodils in fibre shown by Messrs. yellow blooms of outstanding colour. It is a variety good poise and graceful outline shown by Messrs. J. R, 
» Ltd, The variety is Narcissus Unique. that at once catches the eye. The flowers are borne on Pearson and Sons, 

are packed in the bowl and carry sheaves of long stems, and it is considered an acquisition for a 5. The rare and extremely beautiful Cymbidium 

market’’ bunch, plesansers Sieetpabist Variety, for which the Lindley 

; : isan . : x edal was awarded, having previously gained the First 

new Narcissus Golden Chariot shown by 3. The well-grown collection of Hyacinths by Messrs. Class Certificate. Flowers white with a touch of 


Richardson, of Waterford, Ireland. This is James Carter and Co. crimson on the lip. Shown by Sir George Holford, 
srowing self-coloured Trumpet, with strong 4, Narcissus Phantasy, a beautiful white Trumpet of Westonbirt, Tetbury. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Plants for cold greenhouses. 


NE ofthe most difficult problems for 

amateur gardeners to solve satisfactorily 

is that of heating their glass structures, 
for, with all the varied. improvements in the 
way of boilers, stoves, and other heat-pro- 
ducing mediums, there is yet a good deal to 
be done before perfection is attained. When 
one can give frequent attention, and has 
studied the management of these things, 
there is no real difficulty attending the heat- 
ing of either large or small glass structures, 
provided the power is adequate to the de- 
mands made on it. The most economical 
plan is to have a boiler capable of doing more 
work than is required of it in an ordinary 
way, and to. keep it working very gently, as 
in our fickle climate we get such sudden 
fluctuations of temperature that it is neces- 
sary to be always prepared. But the ques- 
tion has lately been strongly brought before 
me—Why do.so many vex themselyes with 
toy-like heating apparatuses, that constantly 
worry thern, when such good results can be 
obtained by means of unheated houses alone? 
I have looked through many amateurs’ glass- 
houses lately, and the only plants in them 
that really. needed fire-heat were ~ the 
Geraniums, which are mostly kept for sum- 
mer bedding, and everyone knows that these 
are not very ornamental in. winter, and if 
they had. been stored in a small pit, where, 
with the aid of external coverings and a 
moderate-sized lamp, they would have been 
quite. safe, the rest would have looked: far 
better, and the heating apparatus might have 
been put away entirely. 


The list of half-hardy plants that will stand 
a few degrees of frost with impunity, but that 
are not hardy enough to stand full exposure 
_to our trying climate, is large enough to suit 
the varied tastes of all who have a greenhouse 
to fill, and it is perfectly useless going in for 
a regular display of flowers in mid-winter 
~ without the aid of thoroughly heated forcing- 
pits, or houses, to bring the plants on in 
succession. As we can enjoy a full display 
of Chrysanthemums in -a -cold’ house: up- to 
Christmas, only a short period has to elapse 
before the spring sunshine brings many. of 
the cold house plants into bloom. 
mentioned below are to be found in nearly 
all glasshouses, whether heated or unheated, 
and, as a rule, they look far more healthy in 
the latter, for what-are termed: greenhouse 
plants are nearly all perfectly safe in a well- 
glazed glasshouse, enjoy the perfect rest of a 
cool house during winter, and start off with 
far more vigorous growth in spring than those 
that have been kept in warm quarters. 
Amateurs’ greenhouses or conservatories. are 
frequently built so as to-open into the house, 
and it is surprising how much of the warmth 
of the dwelling-house finds its way into the 
conservatory, so that it takes an unusually 
severe frost. to make the temperature so low 
as to hurt such plants as Camellias, Azaleas, 
Acacias, Daphnes,- Genistas, Heaths, 
Epacrises, Myrtles, Oleanders, Agapanthus, 
Eucalyptus, Aralias, Hardy Palms, Phormium 
tenax, Draczna indivisa, Coronilla glauca, 
Ferns in great variety, Isolepis gracilis, Lyco- 
podium, and many other flowering and fine- 
foliaged plants. If these are healthy, vigor- 
ous plants there will be no lack of interest, 
even in the dullest month of the year, for the 
wealth of flowers that one can enjoy up to 
the end of the Chrysanthemum season will 
make the short time between Christmas and 
the display of spring bulbs a sort.of rest to 
the eyes, and the flowers will be all the more 
appreciated in their proper season, and, cer- 
tainly, the plants will be benefited by the 
period of complete rest that is so necessary 


The plants . 
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for the natives of temperate climes. 
Ferns start away in spring with far more 
vigour, when kept quite cool during winter, 
than when kept constantly in a growing tem- 
perature. 1 frequently find amateurs with 
their greenhouses covered with dust, from 
having a slow combustion stove in it, and 
“many who have had to keep out the frost 
during the changeable weather that we are 
now experiencing will acknowledge that they 
had far better dispense with a few plants of 
doubtful hardiness, to get rid of the smoke 
and dust, or elsé.go in for stove plants, with 


a boiler outside, so as to keep the interior fit” 


for plants of every kind. ‘GitG.s 


Justicia calycotricha 


Many who. know and appreciate Justicia 


carnea for > winter flowering are un- 
_acquainted with J. calycotricha. The latter 
is similar in habit to J. carnea—perhaps a 
little less free in growth—and bears terminal 
flowers of a pleasing shade of yellow. The 
plant is‘by no means a difficult one, but it is 
inclined to become leggy, so that frequent 
propagation becomes necessary if good speci- 
mens be desired. Fortunately, cuttings of 
young wood root quickly when put in’ the 
propagating-case and given a brisk bottom 
heat. 
very . useful © pieces 
winter. 


during the following 


W. McG. 


Lobelia tenuior ° 


This is quite distinct from all the other 
annual forms of the Lobelia. It grows to a 
height of 15 inches, throwing up slender 
crowded stems clad with pinnate leaves .and 
bearing flowers of a rich cobalt blue, in- 
dividually almost an inch across. Very effec- 
tive specimens may be obtained by putting 
three seedlings ‘into a 5-inch pot and. sur- 
rounding the growths with the very slimmest 
of stakes to keep the plants erect. ‘Last sea- 
son I grew three batches, each of 50 plants, 
and they provided a colour not too common 
in- conservatories during summer and 
autumn. I first saw L. tenuior in No, 4 
house at Kew in 1904, and since then I have 
never wavered in my allegiance to this very 
graceful and ornamental plant. W. McG. 

_ Mabie. 


Asters and Stocks 


It is now time to: sow these annuals in 
boxes in the greenhouse, and »the same 
applies to Marigolds, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, 
Cosmos, and others. Sow the ‘seed thinly. 
Water sparingly and prick off’ when large 
enough to handle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Management of young Chrysan- 


themums 
LANTS that are cultivated mainly for 
the production of large blooms, no 


matter whether they are intended for 
exhibition or for home use, need special at- 
tention during their youthful stages. _ Especi- 
ally they should not be checked in any way, 
or they will be stunted. When the plants 
are well rooted and will bear exposure as 
referred to in a former issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, one of the principal points then 
to observe is to see that they have sufficient 
water at the roots to prevent the leaves 
flagging, as during the time they are in_the 
small pots with :a good number of roots they 
absorb a good deal of water, and to be de- 
prived of moisttre in the soil means giving a 
check to that free growth which is- at all 
times desirable, and no more so than during 
the initiatory stage. Abundance of air 
should be provided at all times when the 


Hardy ~ 


Grown on, tHese in 6-inch pots make 


has to be considered. While so 


_ if the plants are checked when 


“the compost through a coarse sié 


z N 

weather is favourable. Draug 
air, such as would be felt in a gs 
house with ventilators on both ; 
opened at once with the wind blo: 
the east, would be detrimenta 
and would tend to bring ab 


ae 


plants must now be determin: 
are intended to be grown for th 
of cut blooms or groups -will 
ping. . In both cases allow_the pl 
with one clear stem until a bud 
point of growth, which check 
of the plant for a time, - Wher 
formed new shoots will be 
from the nodes immediately 
and for a distance down the 
growing directly below the buc 
advanced, and from these a se 
be made to provide the future b 
rule, three blooms to each plant is 
plement for each to carry. Direc 
can be handled it-should be 
three of the most promising gro 
rubbing off alk others. By this 
whole energy of. the plant wil 
trated, so to speak, into the 
selected. As fast as any superflu 
is made it should be promptly re: 
time of. the bud forming as d 
vary considerably according t 
cuttings. were inserted and th 
plants have been treated ‘since. 
been kept in too warm a hous 
the glass, or been tog much crc 
flower-bud will form. earlier th 

otherwise. Much’ depends also’ 
variety itself. If it be naturally 
ing—say, middle of October or 
in November—the first: flow 
itself in a corresponding ma 
with the late-flowering sort 
the months of April and 

ductive of first-break plant 
The manner of growth of 


show. their first bud at 1 fo 
others will ‘attain a height of 3 
even more, before they pass tl 
stage. When the pots are well 
roots, and before they becom 
they will require larger 
mistake can be made that : 
‘the -plants to remain in th 
they have filled these with. r 
possible to lay a good and pr 


progress. From want of ‘root 
plants become stunted and che 
after-treatment can dispel, and 
able time is lost in eonsequenc 
inches in diameter are the Toht 
ploy for the first potting if the flo 
are to be of the-orthodox. size—9 
is better to measure the: pots by 
to take the ‘* cast ’’ size; these \ 

in different localities. I always mi 
inside of the pot too. con 
first potting should be carefu 
and where possible should be c 
fresh turfy ‘loam, partly decayed, 
one part leaf-soil or spent Mt 
materials, adding sharp silver sa 
the loam be of a heavy, reten 
For the greater convenience in 


the fibrous pieces through al 
foam cannot be procured, add 1 Ib 
son’s Vine manure to every bu 
prepared compost. The’ pots o 
clean and carefully drained, with 
pieces of broken potsherds. Pl 
crocks a little of the rougher 
compost, and press the soil fi 
pots. . ; : 


~ 
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he Dahlia-flowered Zinnia 


E is often asked by gardening friends 
r a good annual which will give a 
fie display of colour during the summer 
s. The new Dahlia-flowered Zinnia is 
ally the only annual which fulfils this 
bment. It is one of the most effective 
mmer-flowering plants, coming into 
early in July and lasting well into the 
in; in fact, until cut off by frost. 

Zinnia is a half-hardy annual, of 
‘is habit, with flowers of many beauti- 
ades of colour, ranging from deep 
to yellow, all shades of pink, red, and 


h depends upon the quality of the seed, 
ospective growers should therefore be 
' to purchase only from reliable seeds- 
Seed should be sown some time be- 
‘the middle and the end of March in a 
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‘ of good fibrous loam (two parts), 
luld (one part); to this add a good 
Ing of sand. At the bottom of the 
box put a little old and rotten manure 
if possible, take from the top of a 
hat has become dry and crumbly. 
/1€ pans in a greenhouse or frame and, 
4veather is warm, the seed will germi- 
i about five days or six days. As soon 
seedlings are large enough to handle 
f into boxes, using the same compost, 
I-getting to put a little of the old 
_at the bottom of the boxes. The 
{il point is to keep the seedlings on the 
‘rom the time of germination until 
<2 fully-grown plants. 

(Zinnia is quite happy in a good loam, 
‘ould be well dug early in the season, 
enty of manure and bone-meal added, 
3 a gross feeder. Towards the end 
Ve when the seedlings are about 
Is high, plant out into their flowering 
's, placing them not less than 18 


Pad 
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inches apart, as they will grow to 33 feet to 
4 feet high, throwing out side branches. 

An ample supply of water is essential at all 
periods .of growth. It is lack of moisture 
more than poor soil which results in stunted 
development and poor flowers. 

The stems are hollow and soft, so care 
must be taken to stake the plants firmly. 
Each branch should be tied in two places to 
thé support to prevent twisting in the wind, 
as the joints are very easily broken. 

It is quite common to have, early in the 
season, blooms 5 inches to 52 inches across, 
but later they become a little smaller. 

The Zinnia can be cultivated perfectly 
easily by the amateur; just a little care and 
the grower will be well rewarded. 

At the R.H.S. autumn show at Holland 
Park in 1923 Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., 
of Edinburgh, had a small exhibit of the 
Dahlia-flowered Zinnia which attracted a big 
crowd. On July 14th, 1924, the same firm 
put up a wonderful show at the R.H.S. Hall, 
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their own, peeping through a wealth of 
foliage which protects the buds from frost. 

April is a good time to lift and divide over- 
crowded plants and replant, as this is about 
the time new growth appears. 

With regard to site, the plants require a 
hot, sunny position, and I have seen this Iris 
flowering freely in a narrow border at the 
foot of a south wall, also at the foot of an 
east and west wall in a narrow border along 
the edge of a gravel path. When planted in 
these various positions not only is the flower- 
ing period prolonged, but the plants receive 
very little of the normal rainfall, and growth 
becomes thoroughly ripened during summer. 
In these gardens this Iris grows and flowers 
freely in a poor gravelly soil. 

Very few plants require less attention for 
the amount of pleasure they afford than this 
Iris does, but it must be borne in mind that 
if the plants are to flower freely they should 
have a sunny and somewhat dry position, 
and an annual combing out of the old foliage. 


{Reproduced by permission of Messrs, Alexander and Brown, Perth 


The Flower Garden, Sandside, Thurso 


Vincent Square, for which they were awarded 

a gold medal and an Award of Merit. It 

was one of the most attractive sights that I 

have had the pleasure of seeing at any floral 

exhibition. A. G. WEEKS. 
Limps field. 


A winter flowering Iris 


Iris unguicularis, also known as_ Iris 
stylosa, an Algerian species, the charm of 
which is enhanced by its period of flowering, 
should be grown in every garden, as it will 
flower under suitable conditions in the open, 
excepting very frosty weather, from October 
until April. The first bloom this season ex- 
panded on October 7th, and after the severe 
frost in January I counted 132 buds ready for 
picking in a narrow border 12 inches wide 
and about 30 feet long, 

Nothing could be more beautiful during 
the dull winter months than these sky-blue 
flowers, possessing 4 charm and softness of 


This latter operation may be performed 
about the end of March, and the tool I find 
most useful for this combing out is an old 
blunt hedge-hook. 

The slightly fragrant flowers of this Iris 
are of great value as cut bloom for house 
decoration, and for this purpose they are best 
picked in the bud stage and opened indoors, 
and if'not placed in too hot a room will last 
fresh for several days. G. H. H. Wasser. 


Basingstoke. 


Bellis rotundifolia 


Bellis rotundifolia is an exquisite little sub- 
ject with tiny, soft, downy-grey leaves and 
little Daisy-like flowers, all only an inch or 
two above the ground, and delighting all who 
take plegeure in such minute charmers. Its 
variety caerulescens is even a_ greater 
favourite with those who know it. Identical 
in every way except in the colour of the 
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flowers, it is of a charming tone of light 
blue, sometimes, indeed, fading away -to 
almost. white. Were it only a little more 
hardy it would soon acquire great favour. 
It is well worth while to attempt it, even 
should the garden be only moderately mild, 
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as it can stand a winter of average severity, — 


and those who have frames or cold houses 
could keep a plant or two in reserve or raise 
it from seeds when required. It is easily in- 
creased by division, and in light, gritty, well- 
drained soil in a sheltered position has a 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Cauliflower 

Plants that have been wintered in cold 
frames may now have the lights left off for a 
few days and nights, when they will be fit to 
plant out in sheltered positions. I find an 
excellent site to grow these early Cauliflowers 
is in the alleys between Asparagus-beds. 
Otherwise ridges may be made as for 
Potatoes, setting the plants in the bottom. 
The soil may be worked between the plants 
later on. 


Parsley 

Seed may now be sown outdoors. The 
ground should be rich and well dug. Plants 
that have been hardened off may also be set 
out. As a garden edging in the vegetable 
quarters Parsley is very suitable, and can be 
gathered without treading on the soil. ° 


General work 


At this date there will be many crops of. 


winter greens that have passed their best, so 
the old stumps should be pulled up and the 
ground manured and dug for the next crop. 
Keep the hoe at work wherever the crops are 
through the ground to prevent the soil be- 
coming baked. This particularly applies to 
gardens where the soil is heavy. 


Piants in frames 

All the plants in these are making head- 
way and call for daily attention. Violets 
should have the lights left off in all but wet 
and frosty weather. Sweet Peas may be re- 
moved to a sheltered spot to complete their 
hardening off.. Lettuce should have ample 
air. Calceolarias should be pinched back to 
promote bushy growth. The soil should ‘be 
stirred and a dusting of lime or soot given if 
slugs are troublesome. 


Potatoes 

Planting of these may now be done in 
earnest and the work completed as soon as 
possible. Where the earlies are peeping 
through it is wise to keep the soil hoed up 
around them and have some _ covering 
material at hand in case of frost. 


Hardy annvals 

In warm, sheltered gardens where the soil 
is in a good working condition there are many 
kinds that may now be safely sown. Those 
that were sown under glass during February 
should be pricked off as fast as they become 
large enough to handle into boxes or pre- 
pared beds in frames. 


Herbaceous borders 


During the next week all division of plants. 


should be completed and any additions 
planted, also bulbs of Gladioli, Cape 
Hyacinth, Tigridias,. and others, afterwards 
forking the whole over lightly to give a tidy 
appearance. Protect all plants liable to the 
ravages of slugs and other pests. 


Phlox ; 

Now is a good time to raise these plants 
from seed. sown under glass, while the 
named varieties can be readily increased from 
cuttings taken off 3 inches in length and in- 
serted in the same manner as Chrysanthe- 
mums. 


Melons : z 

The days are now getting longer and the 
sun stronger, so the early crop will need con- 
stant attention in tying in the growth and 
pinching the shoots as necessary.~ The atmo- 
sphere must be kept moist by syringing and a 
regular. temperature maintained to induce 
health and vigour in the plants. Sow seeds 
now for plants in frames. 


Vines 

Tie down the shoots gradually. Stop all 
laterals at two leaves from the ‘embryo 
bunch and all. sub-laterals at one leaf. In 
early houses the berries will soon be large 
enough to thin. This should be done in 
several operations. Keep the house in a 
moist condition by damping down and 
syringing when necessary. 


Peaches 

A ‘sharp look-out must be kept for insects 
when the trees are flowering and syringing 
cannot be done regularly. Fertilise the 
flowers at midday and disbud by degrees as 
required. 


Browallia speciosa 

This is a splendid blue flower for the green- 
house during summer and autumn. Seed 
may now be sown in a pan of light, sandy 
compost, pricking off, and finally potting up 
in crdinary potting compost into pots of 
5-inch size. W.E. WriGHrT. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Early Peach house 

As soon as it is possible to do so, dis- 
budding may be commenced.: This ought to 
be done by degrees in order that the trees 
may not sustain too severe a check. See 
that borders are in the correct state as re- 
gards moisture, and now that the sun gains 
strength fires may be damped down during 
the day. So long as draughts are avoided 
ventilation may now be fairly free, relying, 
of course, more upon the ventilators at the 
apex of the house than upon those at the 
sides at the present time. 


Late vinery 
The buds are now well on the move, and 

the temperature may be increased by 5 degs. 

at night. It is good practice to give a gener- 


ous heat at this season to the late vinery so - 


that time may be given for the crop to ripen 
before the short days arrive. This is par- 
ticularly necessary if the Grapes have to be 
kept over the New Year. Should the border 
require watering it would be well to allow a 


good dressing of some good fertiliser before 


the watering is done. 


Plant houses 

At this time it is almost impossible to avoid 
congestion in plant—and, indeed, in fruit— 
houses. It is wise, therefore, to look round 
and see whether it be not possible to dispense 


with surplus plants, duplicates, unhealthy 


pieces, and so forth. With the longer day 
the greenhouses ought to be kept cooler, 
more especially such as contain plants in 
bloom, The later bulbs will now be useful. 
Such things as Dielytra spectabilis, Spiraeas, 
and Solomon’s Seal are effective, while’ Arum 


good chance of surviving for so 
Mr. Farrer tells us that B. rotu: 
the moraine becomes “‘ as muc 
sowing weed as B. perennis its 
writer has never tried it in a mc 
comes from the Atlas. .—s S. 


Lilies, Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
flowering Gladioli give variety. A 
of Schizanthus and of Clarkia will n 
better in cold frames until require 
late the frames freely through the 
shut up (matting -on cold night 
Watering begins to take up more 
should yet be done in the early 

day. : : Bs 


Calceolaria Clibrani SS 


now be sown in a pan filled witl 
soil. Merely press the seeds into 
-shade until germination has ta 
when the pan can be placed upon 
the light. As soon as the seedli 
handled let them be pricked off ir 
2 inches apart each way until th 
for transferring to 4-inch pots. 
can ultimately be put into 6-inch ar 
pots, and nothing is better than a go 
of this Calceolaria associated 
Palms and Adiantums in the conser 


Beds and borders 
Look round all plants which ma 
put out during the last two or t 
and firm the, soil round the co 
plant. This is very necessary in 
such things as, Carnations, Pinks 
and the like, which are liable to 
disturbed by frost. The sooner 
fied the better, but it is advisable 
until the surface of the soil is reason 
The division and rearrangement o 
the herbaceous borders ought 
-brought to a close. There are 
novelties among hardy plants, and 
ineffective varieties should, by de; 
displaced by better sorts. 


Newly-planted trees 
Those who have recently put o 
or shrubs ought, occasionally, © 
them in order that the roots ma 
up and, if needful, the supports mé 
Very few planters, nowadays, fail 
sufficient stake to a newly-plante 
those who have not done so she 
matter right without delay. Pla 
yet be done, but the season wears 
time should be cut to waste. T 
of circumstances I have had 
times, at what many would consi 
unfavourable season, and, as a res 
long ago formed the ‘opinion tha 
pends on the way in which thi 
done and the care which is af 
to the tree or shrub than u on 
time at which plants are put 0 
Kitchen garden 
Thongs prepared from the roots 
lifted for forcing can now safe 
into well-manured ground. | 
olantation of Horseradish be 
the time to attend to it, selectir 
clean roots for» the  purpos 
borders can also be made now. 
Sage, Thyme, and Tarrag 
root. Other herbs can be increa 
or by division. Attend to the r 
ings of vegetable seeds, and ¢ 
crowns of Rhubarb so See 
ap in the supply. — ‘ erat 
: Mabie Garton Kirkcudbright 


IN ‘JEFFERIES AND SON, LTD., 
not content with one nursery, they 
‘e several, and even with the aid of a 
ful car it takes all day to see all of 
; The old-established house has _ its 
aarters in the Market Place, Ciren- 
. the nurseries are at Tower Street, 
noor, Siddington, and Somerford 


| De 
/E. A. Jefferies, who was kind enough 

nd some time showing me over the 
ne is the Secretary of ‘the Cirencester 
‘ultural Society, and the flourishing con- 
(of this Society, which is largely com- 

‘of head gardeners in the district, owes 
‘ deal to his untiring efforts. 

) sO many nurseries under cultivation 
) Se to note that there are large 
, of well-grown ornamental and forest 
- One of the accompanying illustrations 
a main drive through the Siddington 
‘y, where Conifers in great variety are 
j 

vassing, it is interesting to note what 

sdges are to be seen, especially in the 
ies _at Siddington and Somerford 

4s. The hedges specially admired com- 
-the American Arbor Vitee and Thuya 
htalis, both of which make splendid 
ben hedges, and the Beech trained tall 
archways. The Beech hedges look 
‘and brown all through winter. 
EssuS LAWSONIANA ELEGANS AND 
3sUs TRIOMPHE DE BosKoop.—A score 
Varieties of Cupressus are grown, 
large quantities. Two of the best are 
ssus Lawsoniana elegans and C. 
( de Boskoop, most graceful varie- 
Lawson’s Cypress and first-class 
al trees that should be even more 
used as specimens in parks and 


live 
fe 
j interesting to record that Cupressus 
miana_elegans originated in_ these 
‘es. That it is one of the most beauti- 
'r raised no one will gainsay. 

ivariety Triomphe de Boskoop is a very 
grower and one of the bluest and most 
Jul Conifers in cultivation. Mr. 
}s: took me to see a hedge of this 
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Cirencester 


Cypress in the nursery. It 
is one of the most pleasing 
hedges I have seen. 


ABIES PUNGENS  GLAUCA 
KOSTERIANA. — This is 
another _ glaucous - blue 
Conifer to which Mr. 


Jefferies is devoting a good 
deal of attention and space. 
It is certainly an improve- 
ment in colour on the well- 
known Abies pungens glauca 
so much planted as a lawn 
specimen. in many. of the 
larger gardens of England. 
We have mentioned only a 
very few of the ornamental 
trees which attracted atten- 
tion in passing through these 
well-stocked nurseries. All 
kinds of trees are grown, 
from dwarf Conifers for the 
rock garden to the tallest- 
growing fruit-trees. There 
are extensive breaks — of 
Yews, Cedars, Thuyas, 
Retinisporas, Japanese 
Cherries, Rhododendrons, 
Spireas, Poplars, 


Laburnums,  Cytisus, 
Ceanothus, Berberis, and a 
host of other ornamental 


trees and shrubs. 

Lest it should be assumed 
from these brief notes that 
the nurseries are devoted 
only to ornamental and 
forest trees, reference should 
also be made to the vast col- 
lection of Roses and _ fruit- 
trees grown to suit all gardens and all tastes. 
Altogether these nurseries embrace a very 
wide selection of well-grown nursery stock. 

HERBERT COWLEY. 


Seed germination 
HAVE read, with considerable interest, 
Captain Saunders’ letter on this subject. 
I have not, in a general sense, had much 


Re ee 


main drives through the Siddington Nursery 


A shapely specimen of Abies pungens glauca Kosteriana 


This is one of the bluest conifers, and is planted as 


an isolated specimen on a Jawn 


experience in testing old seeds, as I invari- 
ably procure fresh stocks each spring, but I 
can endorse what he says regarding the time 
Tomato seeds remain reliable, as I have at 
various times used seeds of these five years 
or six years old, these producing plants equal 
to those raised from fresh supplies. Melons, 
too, I know retain their vitality for quite a 
long time. One of the best growers of this 
fruit I have ever met would not use newly- 
saved seeds, but depended on those three 
years to five years old. His contention was 
that the plants obtained from new seeds were 
so rampant in growth that they mostly 
failed to produce fertile blossoms, whereas 
the older seeds gave plants of greater refine- 
ment and that showed any amount of 
flowers of both sexes. This I have not been 
able, personally, to prove, but as my friend 
was an expert with this fruit I am quite 
convinced that there is more than mere 
theory in his idea. 


While, as I stated, I procure fresh supplies 
of vegetable seeds each season, I have at 
various times tested certain flower-seeds and 
have discovered that some kinds remain quite 
reliable for a considerable time. An old 
friend once sent me a good packet of seeds 
of a small, semi-double, white Chinese 
Primula he had raised. It was the most 
floriferous variety I have ever seen, and pro- 
duced very shapely little plants.. Although 
the seeds of the Primula family are usually 
recognised as: being only reliable when quite 
fresh, this packet of seed served me for five 
years, and my friend asserted that it was, 
with him, quite fresh at nine years, The 
Persian Cyclamen is another plant that gives 
the best results from seeds over two years 
old, and this I have proved by experiment. 
Some years ago a friend sent me some seeds 
of a specially good strain, and as the quantity 
was far in excess of my ‘needs I retained the 
surplus, and for five consecutive years used 
this annually, and the last year the plants 
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produced were as strong, at least, as were 
‘those obtained the first year. Not only. so, 
but in the fifth yéar I obtained a packet of 
fresh seed from a seedsman and found that 
the old seeds germinated several days in ad- 
vance of these. The seed of Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias germinates well when two years 
old, and Stocks do the same, but in the third 
year are very feeble. Delphiniums, Aquile- 
gias, Geums, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and 
Pelargoniums are only really reliable for one 
year; at least that has been my experience 
with these. different kinds» Cineraria, 
Gloxinia, and Streptocarpus are quite safe 
for two years. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


VEGETABLES 


Lime and its value 


HE seventh lecture in the series arranged 

by Dr. W. F. Bewley and the staff of the 

Cheshunt Experiment and ~ Research 
Station was given at the Relph Hall, Elms 
Arches, Cheshunt, recently, when Mr. O. 
Owen, M.Sc., dealt with ‘‘ The Use of Lime 
on Soils.’? Mr. J. C. Cobley presided over a 
fair attendance and briefly outlined the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

Lime, Mr. Owen pointed out, when found 
in nature was calcium carbonate, and was 
one of the oldest forms of manure. One of 
its commonest forms was limestone, but 
other forms were marble, chalk, marl, etc. 
Limestone when subjected to great heat lost 
the carbon dioxide and quicklime was left. 
When lime contained more than 13% per cent. 
magnesia it was of doubtful value. Alterna- 
tive forms in use were hydrated and ground 
lime. In the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances which led to the forma- 
tion of humus, certain acids-were brought 
about which lime would neutralise. Oxygen, 
too, was an important agent in the produc- 
tion of humus. Acids could prevent the work 
of the microscopic organisms which make 
nitrogen available, and it also stopped many 
of the biological processes which were going 
on in the soil. The use of certain artificial 
manures tended to the formation of sul- 
phuric acid in soil. Sulphuric acid was one 
of the most powerful acids, but this could be 
neutralised by lime. 

One of the chief effects of lime was its 
power to make plant food available, and land 
of low fertility would become more fertile as 
a result of lime treatment. An ordinary gar- 
den. soil which had had no manuré would be 
improved by the addition of lime, the effect 
being to displace potash, and it also had an 
effect on nitrogen. Bacterial activity was 
greater when lime was present. A certain 
amount of lime was lost in drainage, and if 
applied beyond the necessary amount it did 
little good. In its effect upon phosphates it 
was doubtful what happened. Clay or silt 
(small particles) which were surrounded by a 
film of water excluded air and caused the soil 
to remain cold by holding water. If a por- 
tion of soil was placed in a vessel containing 
water and shaken the water became cloudy; 
by the addition of an acid in a few hours 
the water would clear. Lime could absorb 
carbon dioxide and give bi-carbonate of lime. 

The physical effect was equal in import- 
ance to the chemical effects. As a partial 
steriliser quicklime was more effective than 
carbonate of lime, or chalk, but none of 
these could compare with steam or carbolic; 
lime’s effect was rather to sweeten than to 
sterilise. In some cases quicklime had been 
used at the rate of 8 tons per acre, but ‘an 
ample dressing was 2 tons per acre. This 
amount had proved -satisfactory: at the Ex- 
perimental Station in preventing sourness. 
“More than two tons per acre was a waste on 
old nurseries. Carbonate of lime was also 
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recommended for sandy soils, while quick- 


_ lime caused too hasty a decomposition of 


organic matter. Carbonate of lime could be 
washed out, but not. to the same extent as 
bicarbonate of lime, of which a great amount 

s bound up with phosphates. After 
enough was applied the rest was stored. An 
interesting table of figures was shown to 
illustrate the ability of plants to take up 
nitrogen in proportion to the amount of lime 
present. 

A lengthy discussion followed as to the 
value of different forms of lime in crop pro- 
duction, and the difference in effect, if any, 
between chalk and ground lime. In this it 
was shown that lime and chalk were equal 
in effect upon acidity, but lime was more 
effective in opening the soil and making 
nitrogen available. On the question of 
using gas lime this was said to contain sul- 
phur, and other forms of lime were to be 
preferred. In answer to a question as~ to 
why decomposition of organic substances 
was more rapid in sandy soil, it was shown 
that this was the result of quicker oxidation 
through increased porosity. 


Allotment produce 


I suggested some time back, in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 
holders seemed to fail to realise the folly of 
overplanting many things that are really 
only suitable for home consumption, and not, 
under present conditions, saleable stuff when 
there is a considerable surplus, with the re- 
sult that much is wasted. It might not be 
so if one were in close proximity to a town, 
but cost of carriage to the same from out- 
lying villages eats up all the profit, whether 
on a large or small scale. This applies 
mainly to green vegetables, although some 
of the roots, like Beet, Artichokes, and 
Parsnips, are not in great demand. Of 
Broccoli there will be little surplus later in 
the season, for frost, icy rain, and bitter 
winds have played havoc with it, and of 
brakes of 100 and more in the different hold- 
ings hardly 5 per cent. remains. In districts 
where Bracken is plentiful and can be had 
for the cutting one can save the crop in 
severe weather by slightly throwing and 
shaking a little dry Bracken over them, but 
one might go a long way in this district and 
not find a single plant of the common Fern, 
and straw at present is a prohibitive price for 
such a purpose. It would pay the allotment 
holder only to plant just enough of many 
different vegetables for his own consumption, 
Potatoes and Onions being about the only 
things of which surplus produce can be fairly 
easily disposed of. If there is a bit of vacant 
ground Swedes will be found a fairly useful 
and profitable crop, useful because an occa- 
sional root is acceptable for the table through 
the winter months and profitable because 
surplus. stock will always find a customer in 
a neighbouring farmer. 

I have tried to persuade holders to go in 
much more for fruit, feeling sure it would 
be far more profitable for household pur- 
poses, but hitherto without much success, 
the risk of loss from birds in positions not 
often under surveillance being advanced. 


This, however, could be overcome-by having: 
the fruit quarter in a square, compact form, 


and using cheap fish-netting, which, with 
care, would last several seasons. Black 
Currants, Gooseberries, 
are, possibly, the most profitable of the 
smaller fruits, that is, the most easily grown, 
and valuable alike for ordinary cooking and 
jam-making. A -combination of the two 
last makes a_ really excellent preserve. 
Strawberries and Raspberries require extra 
attention, and, being softer, are, naturally, 
more affected by adverse weather, and often 
it is not possible for the allotment holder to 
pick them just about the right time. As 


that in many cases allotment _ 


and Loganberries . 


an incentive to increased fruit-grow 
well to offer fairly good prizes at lo 
at the same time asking judges to | 
strict and not make awards, as is s 
done, to very inferior produce, — 
Hardwick. E. Bor 
a 

Asparagus failing 
I formed an Asparagus-bed in a lig 

soil. J trenched the ground and pl 
year-old crowns in May. The g 
got very dirty with weeds, so I o 
to be put on it, which, I fear, m m 
jured the crowns, as I hear salt | is 
ally used on two-year-old plants. 
very sickly and weak all the sumn 
November I ordered it to be el 
trenched a little deeper, with the 
far too much soil was put on the 
now I find the crowns are much too” 
this soil, and, moreover, no man 
put on it. What would you anv 


[You appear to have made a s 
your Asparagus-bed. A little salt 
on porous ground, especially for 
as it makes the soil retentive of mo 
1 lb. per square yard will not inj 
thing; but you appear to have ¢ 
quantity. You cannot use salt eno 
young Asparagus-bed to kill wee 
running the risk of killing the el 
Asparagus. The beds will stand 
roots go deeper into the ground, ail 
loses its power before it reaches” 
all times it is a mistake to sc 
quantities of salt upon anything 
life. Your best course is to leave 
it is till the end of this month or be 
of April, as by that time all the roc 
have life will be showing signs of 
and you will be able to separa 
from the dead. The plants sho 
lifted carefully, latd on one side, a 
with a mat to keep the air from 
make the bed, and plant in shall 
wide enough to lay the roots_ 
and cover the crowns about pe 
Do. not place any manure over the t 
if you have any good compost, s 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, wi 
charred garden rubbish, mix this 
and place this over and around th 
crowns. Any manure you may 
from the preparation of the ground 
used as a mulch on the surfa 
roots are planted. We are assum 
bed has been made on the old- 
principle of crowding the roots 
a narrow, grave-like space. It 
better to plant on well-prepared gr 
tows 3 feet apart and from 15 ‘incl 
inches apart in the rows, and so ind 
each plant, and then feed with 
dressings, in which salt in modera 
do its part, giving any spare liqui 
which may be available co g: 
summer. | 


Beet Cheltenham Gre n- 


“In Scottish gardens there appe: 
prejudice against Cheltenham 
Beet—a* prejudice which is difficul 
plain. Those who appreciate a 
rate Beet—not too large, and with 
flavour—ought to give it a trial. 
absolutely no comparison, when cc 
tween the tender and delicious roc 
Cheltenham variety and the coars 
and badly-coloured examples which, 
gardens, masquerade as Beet, b 
might almost as well be calle 
The craze for size, encouraged | Db 
of garden produce, is entirely wrot 
case of Beet, and judges who awe 
to overgrown and - woody specin 
merely assisting in the work of exter 
one of our choicest roots. 


census of practical gardeners and 
ymen were taken as to the best time 


r majority in favour of the latter 
Thy do we advocate “ early ’’ autumn 
.? Simply because we consider that 
still retains its warmth and is in a 
condition for renewed root action, in 
that the plant or tree will be able to 
d an early visitation of wintry 
_ By early autumn planting I mean 
ach is carried out quite by the end 
ober, as the succeeding month is 
_very treacherous. When such oc- 
1 lasts a few weeks, these newly- 
subjects suffer a relapse as it were; 
‘has ceased to flow, and should the 
ich the roots they cease to function, 
plant is at a standstill, it may be 
warm spring weather again sets in, 
s the disadvantage of November 
This early advised planting scores 
/ we come to analyse the state of 
as unless we get an unusually wet 
is found in a far more workable 
n we can expect it to be after 
ser’s rain, say, from the middle of 
7 to that of March, especially so if of 
ture. Such soils remain cold for 
period; in fact it is far from 
ory very often, and I would much 
ying it in the autumn. Loamy soils, 
omewhat stony, naturally dry more 
when the days begin to lengthen, and 
| daily getting more power, warms 
so that spring planting can be suc- 
| carried out with every chance of 
ht doing, provided they are carefully 
in the matter of staking, mulch- 
ering later on if need be. 
ing remarks apply principally to 
ws. We frequently move ever- 
ts from mid-September, when 
is in a workable condition, guarding 
t when the same is in a parched 
the other hand there are some that 
splanted during March, April, 
Jay. Hollies in the last month, 
This late spring planting en- 
Jabour in watering, syringing, and 
i cases, so it is not practised 
2 scale unless absolutely necessary, 
in the soil is particularly dry, as it is 
ons, and the plants to be removed 
in the same garden, the better prac- 
Id be to draw aside the soil 2 feet or 
‘the stem, more or less according to 
of the plant, to a depth of 8 inches or 
ls, well watering the ball of roots 24 
| So previous to lifting. I am con- 
lat there would be much more spring 
‘done in preference to autumn plant- 
it not for the more pressing work in 
¥ months of the year. 
herbaceous plants, the majority of 
ickly respond to division and re- 
_towards the end of February and 
arch, which cannot always be said 
work is carried out in the autumn, 
aforesaid, quite early. With this 
are many species that are at their 
ighout September, and it would be 
fal to the plant to raze the current 
jrowth to the ground at so early a 
le daily lengthening of the sun’s 
avours the early re-establishment of 
t, while in the fall of the year things 
wrsed, the days get shorter, soil be- 
jooler; growth is ofttimes slow, even 
dsence of frost, to say nothing of an 
| of snow in the colder counties, and 
Naame leaving many gaps to be 


he spring. To illustrate my point 
ee have only to study the be- 
of the Delphinium, which is a far 


oS 


ais work, doubtless there would be a. 
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pring versus Autumn Planting 


greater success in spring, whether divided or 
transplanted, than when either is done in the 
autumn, the more so if the soil is of a reten- 
tive nature. 

From these remarks it will be gathered that 
my preference is for spring planting of most 
things, unless it can be undertaken very early 
in the autumn. It may be argued that where 
a quantity has to be tackled the work, if de- 
ferred until spring, would never be finished 
ere hot, dry weather may set in, but even that 
would not detract from the principle advo- 
cated herewith. J. Mayne. 


The protection of Pear blossom 


There is every prospect of a fine show of 
Pear blossom, and measures should be taken 
wherever practicable to protect at least part 
of it. There is sometimes a tendency to think 
and say that while it is necessary to protect 
all stone iruits, Pears may be left to take their 
chance, but this is a mistake, for this blossom 
is as susceptible as any other, and a rather 
sharp frost, especially when this follows cold 
rain or hail, is responsible for complete 
destruction, except in the case of a little 
blossom that may happen to be drooping 
rather than erect. There are Pears and 
Pears, and so if the supply of protecting 
material is rather short it is advisable to 
make sure first of the sorts that are of good 
quality and crop well, and that keep fairly 
well in their respective seasons. Lotise 
Bonne, Thompson’s, Beurré Hardy, Winter 
Nelis, Glou Morceau, and Nouvelle Fulvie 
are examples of what I mean. It is for this 
reason that anyone planting a fair stretch of 
wall with cordons should be strongly advised 
to keep such kinds by themselves and not mix 
them up with first earlies, or with sorts that 
are either very short lived after attaining the 
ripening stage or from their rather peculiar 
flavour are not acceptable to some palates, as 
for instance Van Mons le Clerc and Con- 
seiller de la Cour. 

If there is a coping to the wall nothing else 
will be required, but if it is just straight to 
the top it is advisable to fasten some boards 
along temporarily that will project about 
6 inches so that the material can be attached 
to this. Tiffany is the best, but if not avail- 
able a double thickness of 4-inch mesh fish net- 
ting will keep out several degrees of frost and 
break the force of storms of hail and sleet. 
Bush trees are not so easily protected, but if 
not over large it can be done with the aid of 
some short stakes standing clear of the tree 
and one or two cross pieces at top. Care 
should be taken both ‘at top and the sides that 
the material used does not swing into the 
blossom. E. BuRRELL. 

Hardwick. 


ORCHIDS 


Dendrobium nobile 


HEN is the best time to repot this 
plant? Can I do it directly after it 
has done flowering, or must I wait 


until the young growths have made some 
roots? ag Oris 


[This may be repotted at any time when 
notin active growth. The best time is when 
the young shoots are about a couple of inches 
in length, but before they commence to emit 


roots. By doing it at this time the roots get — 


the benefit of the new compost. Never wait 
until new roots are actually formed, or it is 
quite impossible to avoid injuring them. D. 
nobile may be grown either in pots or sus- 
pended from the roof in baskets. Skilled 
growers are in the habit of using manures of 
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various kinds in the compost, but these are 
better left alone by the beginner or anyone 
inexperienced in Orchid culture. Good peat 
fibre and Sphagnum form the best basis, and 
for strong plants a little loam fibre may also 
be added, with abundance of rough nodules of 
charcoal and potsherds. The drainage must 
occupy at least half the depth of pot or 
basket, and a fairly deep make of pot is, in 
most cases, preferable to shallow pans, 
though the latter are useful for large speci- 
men plants requiring plenty of width. If the 
plants are well rooted in the old pots, and 
the compost in not too bad condition, but 
little disturbance will be needed, simply cut- 
ting out any dead roots that may be conveni- 
ently got at, and picking out loose portions of 
the old compost. With plants in this satis- 
factory state a good shift will be advisable, 


‘a pot at least two sizes larger than the old 


one being allowed. Place the plant in the 
centre at a sufficient height to allow of the 
rounding of the surface, and fill up to the 
base of the new shoots with the compost. 
Trim off the surface neatly and replace in the 
warm house. 


Very fine specimens are produced by mass- 
ing a suitable number of the young stems 
that are often produced from the upper part of 
the old ones, but a little more care is neces- 
sary in potting. Begin at one side of the pot 
or pan, and plant them regularly at a dis- 
tance of about 3 inches apart all over the 
surface, placing a neat, strong stake to each 
to steady it, choosing the growths so that the 
taller ones come in the centre, the compost, 
as in the former case, being raised in a con-— 
vex mound. Through the growing season a 
brisk, moist atmosphere and high tempera- 
ture are needed, and the plants must not be 
heavily shaded—only, in fact, just in the 
middle of the day. The terminal leaves show 
in due course, and when the growth is nearly 
finished allow the plants full exposure to 
sun, giving plenty of water to the roots. This 
causes them to swell up fine large pseudo- 
bulbs or stems, and when these are quite 
finished remove the plants from the warm, 
moist house and place them in a cooler and 
drier structure in the full-sun, and where 
they have plenty of air. If not later than 
the middle of August, they may be placed 
outside with advantage for a week or two, 
but must be returned under cover before any 
danger from frost is apprehended. Strive, in 
short, by all means to thoroughly ripen and 
harden the growth, and give enough water to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. 


The best place for the plants in winter is a 
light, sunny house that does not fall much 
below 50 degs. at night, and is not kept too 
moist. From here they may be taken early 
in the new year to a warmer house, and kept 
nearly dry at the roots for a week or two, 
when the flower-buds will appear at the 
nodes. Let them come on slowly, as flowers 
rushed on in a lot of heat and moisture are 
never good in colour, and it is not unusual, 
under the circumstances, for many of the 
nodes to form growth-buds instead of flowers. 
If enough plants are at command they may be 
brought on successionally, thus prolonging 
the display of flower.] * 


Plants for rooms in London 


(Room plants).—If the room be well 
lighted, and the sun gets upon it, Spiraeas 
and most greenhouse plants of the commoner 
kinds will do well. Ferns will grow without 
the sun falling directly upon the room, but 
nothing will grow well that is subjected to 
gas fumes. Remove the plants before light- 
ing the gas, replace them every morning, 
and syringe them occasionally with clear 
water, and they will flourish as in a gréen- 
house. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ne may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each, As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their-receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—AlIl who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair ezamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake_to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of shrubby Veronica 

(T.).—The Veronica you refer to with 
white flowers is probably V. Traversi, and 
the pink one you should send when in bloom. 
It is advisable to cut out the old wood and 
prune it back in the spring if it is over- 
growing its station. With plants such as 
you describe judicious thinning and pruning 
can be done at almost any time. If carried 
out intelligently the shrub can be kept within 
bounds and remain of a good shape. The 
pink Veronica, probably a form of Veronica 
speciosa, being somewhat tender, it is always 
best to defer pruning till the spring. Often 
when the dead shoots have been removed no 
further pruning is needed. When it is neces- 
sary to reduce them such work should be done 
in March. 


Culture of Deutzias 

(G.).—When they have finished flowering 
cut out all the old wood, taking care to leave 
the young shoots springing from the base of 
the plant. Gradually inure the plants to bear 
outdoor temperature, and about the end of 
May plant out in a light rich soil in a sunny 
position. Water well and give liquid- 
manure. At the end of September take them 
carefully up and pot them, let them stand in 
a shady position for a week or two, then 
bring them into the cool house, and introduce 
a few at a time into the forcing house as 
required. Under good cultivation Deutzias 
flower on the old wood, but never so well as 
on the young shoots. 


Pruning Lilacs . 

(E. M. D.).—The best time to prune the 
Lilac is immediately after flowering. Lilacs 
give the finest blooms on the well-ripened 
wood of the previous year. Cut out all the 
thin and weak wood, and so encourage a 
strong and vigorous growth. If the branches 
are very crowded you may remove two or 
three, this assisting those left to perfect their 
flower-buds. Cut away all the suckers if 
there are any, and if you think the soil is 
exhausted, which in the case of your plants it 
no doubt is, apply a heavy mulching of 
rotten manure and well water during the 
summer if the weather is dry. 


Pruning Rhododendrons 

(M. W.).—March is the best month in 
which to cut back scraggy bushes. They are 
rather slow in making new growth, but will 
do so eventually. Doubtless Rhododendrons 
suffered considerably from the drought of last 
summer. After flowering it is always ad- 
visable to give them a mulching of old pot- 
ting soil, leaf-mould, peat, and decayed 
manure in equal parts. What is known as 
péat-Moss litter is an excellent material to 
mulch with if obtained from the stables after 
being used there. Previous to applying this 
mulch the shrubs should be thoroughly 
flooded, then the mulch applied conserves the 
moisture and the plants are much benefited 


thereby. Of course, in a wet season the 
watering would not be needful, but the mulch 
should be applied all the same, for the roots 
of Rhododendrons are always found near the 
surface, and require a little stimulant in the 
form advised above. 


Destroying Brambles 

(Whitaker, Exmouth).—To destroy these 
you must grub out the whole of their roots, 
otherwise the cut ends will shoot again and 
become as vigorous as ever. 


GREENHOUSE 


Fuchsias from seed 

(Fuchsia).—Seedling Fuchsias are not more 
difficult to raise than other plants. Sow the 
seeds in heat in spring, pot off when large 
enough, and treat the same as plants raised 
‘from cuttings. The probabilities are the 


‘ seedlings will not be altogether like the 


parent. If you have saved seeds wash them 
out of the pulp at once, dry, and place in a 
paper packet till spring. Keep the old plant 
dry through the winter, and warm it up in 
spring, there will then be young shoots break 
out that will make the best possible cuttings, 
Under good treatment seedling Fuchsias will 
flower the same season if helped in heat in 
the spring. 


Lapageria rosea 


(G. R.).—The Lapageria delights in a cool 
temperature, 4o degs. to 45 degs. in winter 
and 50 degs. to 60 degs. in summer. It must 
be shaded from strong sun. The soil most 
suitable is two parts fibrous peat and one 
part turfy loam with a liberal. addition of 
silver sand. Pot moderately firm, using 
plenty of good clean drainage. The Lapageria 
delights in a moist atmosphere when making 
its growth, but must by no means be sub- 
jected to a warm temperature during that 
period. As it is longer in starting into 
growth than most subjects, it is sometimes 
pushed on in heat, which should never be the 
case, as it grows more robust and flowers 
more freely in an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature. 


Disa grandiflora 
(A.).—This, known -as “The Pride of 
Table Mountain,”’ should be potted in a-mix- 
ture of light turfy loam and fibrous peat, 
mixed with some sharp sand and nodules of 
charcoal, the pots being well drained. This 
should have been done about Christmas or 
earlier, as the plants begin to root during the 
winter months. During this time they may 
be kept in a cold frame, the frost being care- 
fully excluded. In the summer plunge the 
pots in moist material in the frame, when 
plenty of air may be admitted, and a thin 
shading from the sun can be given. A 
moderate supply. of water should be given to 
the roots, and when the weather is bright in 
the early spring and the growth active, gentle 
syringing twice in the day will do good, as 
this prevents red-spider and black thrips, both 
of which prey upon it and do much damage. 
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FLOWER GARDEI 

Injury to Gladioli i 
(Flemingite)—We have exan 
specimens and find that some of 
are affected with a heart rot, probi\ 
_ by a fungus. We are incubating t} 
and will inform you as to the nj 
fungus responsible for your me | 
as we can get it to produce spores! 
your corms are quite free fro) 
trouble. All the corms, whether | 
disease or not, have been damage 
attack. You will notice alot of h 
outside of the corms where insects) 
biting. There were no signs ey 
mens of insects in your package,} 
the shape of the holes we think } 
worm was the cause. Wireworm:: 
troublesome in newly broken-up pz 
we should advise you to use a go 
secticide; one containing napht 
‘calcium cyanide would answer you} 


a 


Creeping Forget-me-Not (On 
verna) : | 
(Name lost).—This for nature} 

rough, cool banks and about the} 

shrubs—which are not so dense as | 
all light—is not appreciated as it \ 
yet in such positions it not only 
pleasing undergrowth without the 
attention, but during March provid) 
sea of clear, handsome blue floy} 
white throats. It is a very usef| 
plant, too, and may be used to for 
edgings to beds of other plants, bu 
haps, seen to the best advantage i 


lished in colonies near the foot of 
the Golden. Bell (Forsythia) or | 
stellata, which bloom at the same tie 
white variety, although a useful pla| 
so attractive as the type, and will 
the same place in gardens as the latt 
has long been a proved favourite. — 


| 
Perennial plants for edge of nort 
(W., Exmouth).—These should 

purpose :—Campanula muralis, Vin¢ 
V. acutiloba, Everlasting Peas (Lat) 
variety, Polygonum vaccinifolium, J 
Geranium sanguineum, G. nepalens 
staphylos californica (a low, trailinj 
Convolvulus tenuissimus, Cerastiun| 
tosum, Gypsophila muralis, Litho: 
prostratum, Qnothera Missourie 
taraxicifolia, Omphalodes verna, 
(Megasea) in variety, Vicia sylvati 
VEGETABLES _ 

Cardoons and Shallots 2 
(Cardoon).—Cardoon seed should 
about the middle of May in shallow 1 
it thrives best in a light deep soil. TI 
should be thinned out to about in 
apart from each other in the lines 
must be watered copiously  durif 
weather. This will prevent the form| 
flower-stalks, and will increase | 
lence of the leaf-stalks. The leaf- 
be put close together in August, and ) 
round with bands of straw, leaving 
only free. Earth should then 
round them to the height of — 
Shallots should be planted at one 
of the bulbs should be kept a litt 
ground; drawing away the soil surr( 
the bulbs has a beneficial effect 
have taken root. They must not 
in ground recently manured. | 
with the surface soil will protect the 


maggots. . 3 
Red spider on Cucumbers 3 

(G.).—The house has been probab 
too dry. If the plants had been well sy 
and water poured on the paths, af 


ter kept standing on the pipes or 
‘red spider would not have appeared. 
fe thoroughly, and shut up close about 
on a warm day, repeating the same 
on several times. If the spider has 
\trong hold you will probably fail to get 
|it whilst the present plants are in the 
at least such is our experience. 


or Tomatoes 
yrower).—Tomatoes do not require a 
ch soil to grow in. If much manure 
id before or when planting them they 
iray too gross and strong at first, and 
| set or fruit well. The best material to 
‘hem in is good, sound fibrous loam 
fan old meadow or hedgerow, mixed 
fourth or fifth of burnt earth, and a 
ing of superphosphate. If the loam is 
jeavy you may add a third or fourth of 
puld, but we should keep the manure 
,e it as a top-dressing, mixed with an 
jjuantity of loam when the plants are in 
yaring. After the plants have fairly 
fruiting they may be fed liberally with 
(nanures, guano, rich top-dressings, 
| forth, with great advantage. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


| slops for crops 

R.).—Chamber-lye mixed with soap- 
ind used when cold, is good for most 
| grown in the kitchen garden, especi- 
‘or Gooseberries, Black Currants, 
-  Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and 
irs but I should not think the mixture 
help Peas, Beans, or Potatoes. The 
ages of its application to the garden 
more visible in a year or two than at 
sent time. 


ving bones 

/Galloway).—The bones can be dis- 
by the aid of sulphuric acid, but it is a 
fous substance to use, and the cost is a 
jconsiderable item, particularly if the 
imnot be obtained near at hand. By 
i) best plan where a good supply of 
/2 is at hand is to bury the bones in the 
‘eap. The fermentation which ensues 
ften them, and the value of the heap 
alication to any crop will be greatly 
fed. Obviously, where it is desired to 
+ bone-manure, this would not do, but 
lonly wish to use it yourself we advise 
adopt this method. If you want a 
ition of the sulphuric acid process we 
ive it, but it could hardly pay you to 
| with it for small quantities of bones. 


SHORT REPLY 


bx.—See article ‘‘ Management of 
1 Chrysanthemums,”’ page 182. 


_NAMES OF PLANTS 

3. L., Stirlingshire—1, Andromeda 
mee (see illustrations, pages 178, 
| Rhododendron (next week). 
-Bournemouth.—Deutzia scabra. 

, Antrim.—Bilbergia nutans, native of 


Roberts.—Odontoglossum _ pulchellum 
| Unlike other Odontoglossums, the 
are borne the right way up on the 
here being no twist in the ovary. Note 
-shaped crest of clear lemon-yellow 
few red-purple dots. 

va Taylor.—Berberis Darwini. Quite 
yany good soil will grow it. 

i Harper.—1, The common Laurel; 2, 
is Aquifolium ; 3, Berberis Darwini. 
_ NAME OF FRUIT 


lies 
ageneson=-Sebms to be a well-kept 
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Iris Diseases 


YHE group of Irises known as Bearded 
or Flag Irises, especially the section 
classed as Pogoniris Irises; which in- 

cludes all the newer garden hybrids, is 
particularly liable to two forms of disease 
which, under certain conditions, may cause 
serious damage. These are “‘ leaf-spot ’’ or 
‘“Jeaf-blotch ’’ and ‘‘ rhizome rot,’’ the one 
attacking the foliage and the other the thick, 
fleshy rootstocks, or rhizomes, of the plants. 
In each case, whenever. the attack is severe, 
complete destruction is effected. In addition 
to these two diseases a leaf-rust occasionally 
occurs, : 

CuLTuRAL NoTE. — Careful ‘observations 

have led to the conclusion that the conditions 
under which the plants are grown, together 
with the cultural practice, are factors  in- 
fluencing considerably their susceptibility to 
attacks by disease. It appears to be appro- 
priate, therefore, to state briefly the methods 
of cultivation which experience has shown to 
yield the best results. 


SiruaTion.—Formerly it was thought by 
most people that the genus Iris was a race 
of mioisture-loving plants. However true 
that may be of such groups as the Japanese 
Irises (1. Kaempferi) and the English Irises 
(L. xiphioides), it is certainly not so as regards 
the bearded group. All members of this 
group should be planted in a situation where, 
particularly as regards the latter part of the 
year, the maximum amount of sunshine is 
obtained, and where, also, there is least risk 
of permanent soil wetness or stagnation of 
any kind inducing acidity or sourness.- For 
preference, the site should be a sloping bank 
or terrace, where efficient natural drainage 
is obtained. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasised that perfect drainage is of para- 
mount importance, and in its absence sound 
growth and ripening of the rhizomes are im- 
possible. 

Soits.—With the possible exception of 
pure peat, most soils will grow the Bearded 
Irises, provided that where lime is naturally 
absent it is applied freely. Hence it is that 
ideal soils are found in the chalky loams. 
Clay loams, too, given good dressings of lime 
or chalk, will produce equally vigorous plants. 
As regards cultivation, the most essential 
points are to see that the plants are taken up 
and replanted frequently—at least every 
three years—and to plant on deeply-worked 
soil. In planting it is important to keep the 
rhizomes as near the surface as possible, so 
that their upper portions may be exposed to 
sun and air. Fresh manure should not be 
used on any account, and the importance of 
lime must be borne in mind constantly. 
Experience shows that the best time to re- 
plant Irises is immediately after the flower- 
ing season, and not, as is commonly believed, 
in the autumn or early spring. When the 
plants are to be brought in, or in other cir- 
cumstances necessitating their partial drying 
off, it is advisable to defer planting till a 
month or so later. 


LeaF-SPOT AND LEAF-BLOTCH.—This disease 
was first noticed in this country in 1893. — It 
usually becomes evident about the time of 
flowering, and spreads most rapidly during 
damp weather. In the early stages of attack, 
faint yellowish-brown spots appear on the 
leaves, which become rapidly. darker and 
more pronounced, so that in a very short 
time a clearly-defined area of dead leaf tissue 
is distinguishable. These areas, when ex- 
amined with a hand lens, will be found to 
bear minute black fruiting threads or coni- 
diophores of a fungus, and on them multi- 
tudes of spores are produced, which are easily 
distributed by the wind and infect fresh 


leaves. The, disease spreads very rapidly, 
and the entire leaf blade soon becomes 
covered with spots which, spreading irregu- 
larly, merge into each other, and, in con- 
sequence, the leaf collapses and dies. If this 
continues unchecked the whole of the foliage 
ceases to be of any material use to the plants, 
and they are, as a result, weakened consider- 
ably, apart from any question of general 
unsightliness of the attacked foliage. The 
fungus is easily recognised by microscopical 
examination, owing to the characteristic ap- 
pearance of its spores. They are elongated 
with rounded ends, and are divided by cross 
walls into two, three, or more cells, each of 
which is capable on germination of sending 
out a germ tube which enters the Iris leaf 
usually through a stoma. The surface of the 
spore is finely echinulate or spiny. These 
spores are produced abundantly, especially in 
the summer and autumn, and are responsible 
for the spread of the disease. In mild 
climates they. may also be produced during 
the winter, but only in small numbers, The 
fungus passes the winter in the form of 
mycelium or spawn in the old infected leaves, 
and in spring spores are again produced 
and distributed. Recent investigations in 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., have shown that the 
fungus also produces in spring, on the old 
dead leaves, a perfect form of fructification, 
This consists of flask-shaped structures 
(perithecia) containing sacs (asci) in each of 
which spores (ascospores) are developed. In 
some seasons, however, the perithecia re- 
main barren, and they therefore cannot be 
absolutely essential for the continued exist- 
ence of the fungus. 

On account of the development of these 
perithecia it is now possible to name and 
classify the fungus more certainly. In the 
conidial or summer spore stage it was long 
known as Heterosporium gracile Sacc. It 
has now been shown on the grounds of 
priority and systematic nomenclature that it 
should in future bear the name Didymellina 
iridis (Desm.) v. Hoh. These changes in 
nomenclature are apt to be somewhat con- 
fusing, but they appear to be inevitable as 
systematic mycological knowledge evolves. 
he practical man need scarcely concern him- 
self with them, but specialists will find full 
details of nomenclature and synonomy of this 
fungus discussed in papers by J. K. Rams- 
bottom (Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., Vol.. XL., 
iil., April, 1915, p. 481) and W. B. Tisdale 
(Phytopathology, Vol. X., 1920, p. 148) re- 
spectively. 

Control Measures.—This leaf spot or blotch 
is not a disease that can be got rid of by 
direct attack. Spraying has been attempted, 
but has not given satisfactory results, doubt- 
less partly because it is almost impossible to 
wet the glaucous, waxy foliage with a spray- 
fluid. Two points in particular have to be 
borne in mind. In the first place those plants 
are most prone to attack.which are in an 
unhealthy condition owing to unfavourable 
soil and cultural conditions. Lack of lime is 
one of the commonest sources of want of 
vigour, and the application of phosphates has 
also proved to be beneficial. Superphosphate 
may be applied evenly and thinly in spring 
at the rate of from 2 ozs. to 3 ozs. per square 
yard and worked into the soil. Basic slag, 
which supplies both lime and phosphate, may 
also be used similarly and in somewhat larger 
quantities, 

The second point is that the parasitic 
fungus over-winters in the old affected leaves, 
and these alone are the means by which the 
disease is perpetuated. Careful and thorough 
removal and burning of the affected and dead 
leaves in the autumn have been proved, in the 
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case of this disease, to be well worth while. 
At the same time, the ground should be 
dressed with slaked lime at the rate of about 
2 Ibs. to the square yard, This should be 
worked in at once and removal of the plants 
is not necessary. This hygienic treatment of 
removing the sources of infection, combined 
with stimulation with lime, will result in the 


production of clean foliage in the spring,- 


which will remain in this condition through 
the season. : 


RHIZOME ROT.—Particularly in the case of 
deficient of lime Iris rhizomes fre- 
quently become attacked by a serious disease 
which takes the form ofa soft pulpy rot of a 
most offensive nature. The first symptoms 
of its appearance ‘are shown by the yellowing 
of a crown of leaves and their rapid collapse 
or by the falling over of a flower-spike. At- 
tacked rhizomes rapidly become a soft mass 
of decay, and unless this can be arrested the 
plants are destroyed. 

This disease has been known for a con- 
siderable time and occurs both in Europe and 
America. It is known that the rot is caused 
by bacteria, and it seems that under varying 
conditions somewhat differing types or species 
are concerned. Pseudomonas iridis and 
Bacillus omnivorus are the names of two 
that have been described and studied in some 
detail, whilst recently Dr. Paine isolated from 
diseased rhizome material supplied by the 
Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory an organ- 
ism belonging, like the second mentioned 
above, to the Bacillus carotovorus group. In 
all cases the result of attack is that the middle 
lamella which normally binds the cells of the 
tissues of the rhizome together is dissolved, 
and a pulpy more or less foetid-smelling mass 
results. 

It is known that the disease is favoured by 
excessive wetness and also by shading, and 
such conditions should, therefore, be avoided. 
When the disease has taken a-thorough hold 
of the plants cure is almost impossible. In 
such cases they should be dug up and their 
remains destroyed by fire in order to render 
the infective material innocuous. The soil 
should be dressed with quicklime and not 
used again for planting Irises for a time. 
In cases of slight attack the diseased portions 
may be carefully cut away and the knife used 
for so doing kept sterilised by frequent 
dipping into a suitable disinfectant, such as a 
solution of lysol.. The trimmed rhizomes may 
then be dipped in a pink solution of per- 
manganate of potash before replanting, the 
site having meanwhile been dressed with 
lime. 

It is important that healthy plants only 
should be bought for planting, and upon the 
slightest sign of the disease being detected it 
is safest to dig up and destroy the affected 
plants, care being taken to remove and burn 
the surrounding soil. The site should then 
be dressed with fresh lime. Where a plant 
is only slightly attacked the diseased portion 
may be cut carefully away and the healthy 
portion washed in a pink solution of 
potassium permanganate before it is re- 
planted. 

As in the case of leaf-spot, it has been 
found that where an effort is made to pro- 
mote sound, healthy growth by application 
of lime and superphosphate the risk of 
damage by. rhizome rot is lessened. The 
disease is most prevalent in wet seasons. 


Rust.—Another disease of Irises is the leaf- 
rust caused by the fungus Puccinia_iridis. 
This disease does not single out any par- 
ticular group for attack, and is occasionally 
found on wild species in this country as well 
as on the various garden hybrids. 

Small reddish or darlk brown spots are 
scattered in more or less profusion over the 
leaves. They are from 3 inch to }.inch long 
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and about js inch broad. They are usually 
surrounded by a_paler-coloured halo _ of 
diseased tissue. On the older spots greyish- 
brown blisters arise in the centre. Rupture 
of the skin eventually occurs, and a bright 
brown powdery mass of spores is thus ex- 
These are the so-called summer 
spores, and their distribution results in the 
spread of infection and consequent develop- 
ment of new spots. Later on in the season 
a second kind of spore pustule is produced, 
particularly towards the bases of the leaves. 
The spores produced here are two-celled and 
have very thick walls. They serve to carry 
the fungus over the winter, and on germina- - 
tion in spring produce a third form of spore 
from which infection occurs anew. 

Further than the removal and burning of 
badly-affected foliage no remedy is known 
for this rust, which, as a rule, is not of seri- 
ous importance in gardens and _ nurseries. 
Beyond disfiguring the foliage not much 
damage is done, since the plants are not 
seriously undermined in strength as is often 
the case with the leaf-spot disease described 
above.—A. H. Hoare in Journal of Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Notes- from the 
Home Journals ; Merchandise Marks Act and 
the Furniture Trade. 


The Chemical Age.—Steam Pollution by 
Acid; Mine Drainage; Chemical ‘Trade 
Returns for February; China Clay Trade 
Review. 

The Electrician.—The Electricity (Supply) 
Bill, 1926; Weir Committee’s Report; Elec- 
trical Exports Improving; Cooking by 
Induced Draught. 

The Fruit Grower.—Canning of English 
Fruit; Cold Storage and Gluts; The New 
Covent Garden. 


The Gas World.—The Electricity Supply 
Bill; Some Gas Showrooms; Complete Gasi- 
fication of Coal. 


The Hardware Trade Journal.—Our Im- 
proving Hardware Exports; The Wireless 
Trade; A Chat on Condensers; Assistance in 
the Stock-keeping Branch. 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutual 


‘* Manures ’’ was the title of a lecture de- 
livered before the members, Mr. F. J. Green 
presiding. The lecturer was Mr. H. H. 
Cook, of the University College Gardens, 
Shenfield. He said that originally the term 
‘“to manure ’’ was used in reference to hand 
tillage or working the land. Now the term 
is applied to any substances which contribute 
to-the fertility of the soil. Manures are 
classified as (a) artificial or chemical; (b) 
natural. Artificial or chemical manures are 
those which have come into use practically 
during recent years, whilst natural manures 
have been in use from the earliest times. 
Each manure was specially dealt with. A 
note of warning was thrown out with regard 
to the using of artificial or chemical manures, 
as, if great care was not taken, much damage 
might result. In the non-competitive section 
Mr. W. Chislett, Bill Hill Gardens, Woking- 
ham, staged an excellent collection of 19 
varieties of Apples illustrating the keeping 
qualities of the various varieties. This ex- 
hibit received the high commendation of the 
judges and the thanks of the members for 
placing before them such an educational dis- 
play. A First-class Certificate was awarded 
to Mr. A. W. Gower, Fhe Gardens, Calcot 
Grange, for some magnificent spathes of 
Arum Lilies, and an Award of Merit to Mr. 
R. Turner, Southview, Calcot, for Princess 
of Wales Violets. . For three flowering plants 
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be cut out. 


- do not know of. any shrub that can 
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Mr. A. W. Gower was the only co 
and he was accordingly awarded fi 
for well-flowered plants of Cineraria, 
obconica, and Cyclamens. — ee 


LATE NOTES. 


Show eee 
‘It would seem that there is quite 
bility of American amateurs comp 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Amatet 
which is to be held at the Societ 
Vincent Square, on June 22nd. W. 
stand that Mrs. Edward Harding, of 
Farm, Plainfield, New Jersey, ha 
Sir William Lawrence, Treasurer 
R.H.S., saying that she proposes 
interest of other’ American amai 
with their assistance to send — 
examples of American floriculture, 
Pzonies. (It will be remembered 
Harding, who is well known to t 
ing fraternity on both sides of th 
has presented cups for Paony 
at Vincent Square.) The immense 
which the American exhibits will 
travel does not in any way daunt th 
prising lady, who, we understand, h 
thought out the problem of tran 
and she is optimistic that with the 
storage she and her American friends 
able successfully to compete witk 
amateurs. : oe 
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Forsythias : ; 
Few of our early-flowering shrubs 
precious than the Forsythias. One 
why more people, especially sul 
deners, do not make as much use of 
they might. ‘There is an impression 
quarters that shrubs sometimes. tak 
time before they become establishe 
attempts to try them too near a t 
so far as Forsythias are concern 
those who are dubious would try tl 
ment. No shrub is more reliable. 
think of Forsythias as shrubs onl} 
them an injustice, as one may, witho 
difficulty, use them as climbers. —P 
is not generally appreciated, ei 
amenable they are for growing as s' 
and, having regard to their rapid ¢ 
one has not to wait very long to acc¢ 
this. Immediately after flowering is 
time to prune them, and weakly shoo 
I have propagated at 
times—in April. from shoots taken 
heel, from cuttings of soft wood a lit 
and on several occasions shoots 
put in in August. 1 have never had 
culty in striking them, provided a-lit 
sand or road scrapings is incorpor 
the case of standards it is best to sel 
straight shoot, and, after planting it 
to a stake, rubbing off all side shoots 
form until the desired height is reac 


gated with so much ease as the For: 
one that adds brightness to a gard 
eatly days of the year more than it 


_ CATALOGUES RECEI 
- The Cherry Meadow Farm, Fr 
Centre, Massachusets. 


Messrs. ickson and Robinson, — 
chester.—Evergreen seed mixtures. 


Enquiry SR) hehe Sree 

Can any reader recommend any 
and efficacious remedy for destroyin; 
spawn round the edges of a larg 
Ducks and waterhens live on the po 
year round. <a Sa: 
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NEVER beautiful the mixed border 
yy be, it is not well to neglect certain 
's in the way of breaking up the sur- 
d providing a little shade and variety 
d there. In any sort of garden or 
‘rangement of plants it is better to 
formula or fixed rule of doing things, 
‘ee to break away into any good ways 
; fancy. An important thing which 
left out in the arrangement of mixed 
variety of form, which cannot 
from perennial plants, but which 
effect very much, and sometimes 
ive us some gentle shade which 


s in borders made in the full 
a short time, especially in dry 
re not nearly so satisfactory as 
ellises, or other structures give 
ring a certain part of the day. 
est mixed borders we know is 
‘but not too near, a grove of ever- 
which cuts off the afternoon sun 
der and leads to a very prolonged 
m. As aids to breaking-up the 
r we should 


tes or. as 
s, supported by 


idid for this pur- 
tere they do well, 
1 be supported 
| same _way by 


jing to equal 
aking-up the 


are happy 
ake a mixed 


r the success of a fine mixed ~ 


Aids to the Mixed Border 


best thing is a trellis, and if in the 
country, and we have trees of our own, 
the best trellises are made of Oak posts 
and Chestnut small wood. Where people 
have not these they must be content with 
stout wire, and the aspect of that is very 
much modified by having a light trellis of 
cane or Bamboo over it, splitting up the 
trellis into squares of about 10 inches. Things 
grow so very freely on these trellises that they 
quickly cover them, so that however rough 
the material it is not much seen and does not 
mar the good effect. From these trellises, 
which should not be more than 7 feet high, 
we also get a certain amount of shelter and 
coolness, and it is a mgst excellent way to 
grow the climbing Roses, Clematises, and in 
many districts the beautiful Flame Nas- 
turtium, Sweet Peas, and many other things 
that will grow on them. 

Where we break up borders in this way, 
the winter, as well as the summer, effect is 
improved. All things that may be freely 
grown are the best for the trellised back- 
ground, such as—in addition to the plants we 


Saxifraga ligulata speciosa 


have mentioned—the fine Vines now in culti- 
vation, and in moist districts the best China 
Roses.. Among the plants often used to give 
a background is the common Yew, which in 
such a position must needs be clipped, but 
that will not save us from the exhausting and 
robbing effect of the Yew on borders. It is 
the last plant we should use for this purpose, 
and near walks or places frequented by 
ponies, or where stock can even by accident 
gain .access to it, it is a deadly danger. 
There are other fine native evergreens which 
are better than Yews, but they all have the 
drawback of ‘robbing the borders, whereas if 
we use a trellis or a wall it steals nothing in 
any way from us, but gives us a rich surface 
of beauty. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Saxifraga ligulata speciosa 
Tee broad-leaved Saxifrages are a_sec- 


tion of this large genus separated by 


some authorities under the name 
Megasea.. This distinc- 
tion is useful in horti- 


culture because the 
smaler Saxifrages are so 
much more numerous, 
and .even have to be 
classed in 14 different 
divisions. The  broad- 
leaved_ Saxifrages. or 
Megaseas most com- 
monly seen in gardens 
are 5." crassifolia. ~ Sz 
cordifolia, and S. ligu- 
lata. S. crassifolia is the 
least interesting both in 


flower and foliage.  S. 
cordifolia is a good gar- 
den plant, both in the 
type form with pink 


flowers in April and in 
the major form with very 
large and handsome 
leaves and flowers of a 
rather rank pink on tall 
scarlet stems. S. ligulata 
is tenderer than either of 
these, a native of Nepal, 


but it does well —in 
sheltered places any- 
where in the Home 
Counties. The leaves are 
not so handsome. as 
those of S. cordifolia, 
but the flowers are a 
good light pink, the 
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colour sometimes paling to nearly white, 
and they come in quantity in the end of 
February, when, and for a week or two on- 
ward, they are of great use as cut flowers. 
The illustration shows them set up.with some 
bloom of Laurustinus. ‘The best form is dis- 
tinguished by botanical authority as_S. 
ligulata speciosa. It was given me many 
years ago from the Duke of Rutland’s garden 
at Belvoir Castle, in the time of that fine 
gardener, Mr. Ingram, whose successors so 
well kept up the reputation of the Belvoir 
gardens for their wonderful display of spring 
flowers. The situation of the place, on the 
northern border of Northamptonshire, is 
none too favourable for tender plants, but Mr. 
Ingram would not be beaten, and a sheeting 
of newspapers was laid over the Megaseas on 
cold March nights. This year protection in 
my more southern garden in south-west 
Surrey has not been needed, but it is not a 
bad precaution to stick small twiggy boughs 
of Scotch Fir upright between the plants. 
This“is. not only a comfortable protection 
from frost, but helps to draw up the flower- 
stem to a height that is more convenient for 
cutting. 3 Goals 


The National Gladiolus Show 


The third annual Gladiolus show will be 
held at Burton-on-Trent on August 11th and 
2th, 1926, in conjunction with the Stafford- 
shire and Midland Counties Floral Féte. 
The schedule provides sections for trade and 
amateur exhibitors (43 classes in all), and 
the amount required for cash prizes is 475, 
towards which the sum of £50 has already 
been promised, including a generous gift of 
£30 from the Staffs and Midland Counties’ 
Floral Feté Committee. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Albert E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. ~ 


Daflodil conference 

The R.H.S.. Daffodil Show will be held in 
the Hall at Vincent Square, Westminster, on 
Tuesday and- Wednesday, April 13th and 14th. 
On the second day of the show a Conference 
will be held in the Lecture Room. The 
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morning session, from 11.30 a.m. to I p.m., 
will be devoted to diseases of Daffodils, while 
in the afternoon, from 2.30 p.m., there will 
be. discussions on the aims of Daffodil 
breeders and the garden value of these popu- 
far spring flowers. It is hoped that all 
Daffodil lovers who are in London that day 
will attend the Conference and add to the 
common stock of knowledge by joining in the 
discussions. ; ; 


Means of access to the R.H.S. Gardens, 

Wisley 

Wisley, as most people know, lies a few 
yards off the Portsmouth Road on the banks 
of the Wey, about 13 miles on the London 
side of Ripley and about midway between two 
lines of the Southern Railway from Waterloo. 
Four stations—two on the Waterloo-Salisbury 
line, viz., Byfleet and Weybridge, and two on 
the ‘‘ new ”’ Guildford line (served by electric 
trains), viz., Effingham and Horsley—are each 
about 4 miles or 5 miles from the entrance 
to the Gardens. The walks from all are 
pleasant ones, but too long for many. Taxi- 
cabs can be had always at Byfleet and Wey- 
bridge, but at Horsley and Effingham only by 
ordering beforehand. The London General 
Omnibus Co. runs an hourly service of motor- 
buses (No. 115) between Kingston and Guild- 


- ford, and this passes within five minutes of 


the Garden entrance, and recently another 
service of motor-buses has been started 
between Horsley and Ripley Village. 
Passengers by the latter can alight at Strat- 
ford Bridge, half a mile from the Gardens, 
which can then be reached by a pleasant road 
skirting Ockham Common and by a path 
through Wisley Woods. All these ways of 
reaching Wisley (except the walks from the 
station) bring the Gardens within about an 
hour and a half’s journey from the City. 

The Gardens are open to those bearing 
Fellows’ tickets (each of which will admit 
three) between 9 a.m, and 7 p.m. on week 
days. The Sunday opening does not. start 
until May 2nd, and continues during the sum- 
mer from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
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ie Correspondence 


Contritutions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible ‘for. the views. expressed by correspondents. 


Pronunciation of Gladiolus 

N accordance with a promise made in my 

former-letter, I now give the rules which 

concern the correct pronunciation of Gladio- 
Jus, and for the sake of convenience they are 
numbered. Rule 1: ‘‘ No Latin word can 
have the accent (stress) farther back than 
the antepenultima (the last syllable but 
two).’? Now, it will be seen at once that in 
the. pronunciation ‘‘ Gl-A-diolus,”’ advocated 
by Sir H. Maxwell, the stress is placed on the 
last syllable but three. His pronunciation is 
therefore obviously wrong, because ‘‘ it goes 
beyond the limit! ” : 

Incidentally, this rule: provides an interest- 
ing comparison with Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
statement to the effect that ‘‘ Gladiolus must 
be pronounced as a word of four short 
syllables, the stress being on the first 
syllable,’ for the rule shows there is no 
single word of four short syllables in the 


“whole of the Latin language which can have 


the stress on the first syllable. 

The rule quoted above, whilst showing that 
‘« G]-A-diolus ”? is wrong, does not indicate 
which pronunciation is right. The following 
rule does that. Rule 2: ‘‘ Latin words of 
more than two syllables have the accent 
(stress) on the last syllable but two if the 
penultima (the last syllable but one) is short, 
no matter what may be the quantity of the 
last syllable.’ Now, in Glad-i-o-lus, the last 


syllable but one, ‘‘ 0,” is short, as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell states; therefore, according 
to the rule, the stress must be placed on the 
last syllable but two, which is the‘ i,’’ and 
we thus get ‘‘ Glad-I-olus ’”’ as the correct 
pronunciation. 
be said on that point, which is the only real 
one at issue. 
Another statement made by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell runs~ as __ follows :—‘‘ Gladiolus 
mearts ‘a little sword,’ a diminutive of 
gladium, which, etc., etc.” This statement 
also happens to be incorrect, but as, like 
“ the flowers that bloom in the spring,’’ it 
has nothing to do with the case (which hap- 
pens to be ‘‘ the pronunciation of Gladio- 
Jus’), I need only point out that were. it 
correct we would all be wrong in calling a 
certain flower GladiolUS at all. We ought 
to call it Gladiol JM, and many of them 
GladiolA, it being a rule in Latin that diminu- 
tives agree in gender with the primitive 
words which they dwarf.. The primitive 
word of Gladiolus is GladiUS, a noun of 
masculine gender, otherwise the diminutive 
would not end with the masculine termina- 
tion ‘* us ’—-which, as a matter of fact, it 
does. Most Eatin scholars know - that 
gladium is an archaic form of gladius, but 
they- also know that it is absolutely obsolete. 


In conclusion, I would just like to give a_ 
warning to such of your readers as are inter- 


The pronunciation should be 


syllable of Gladiolus does not 


I think nothing further need - 


quantity and stress happen to ¢ 
English language it is fatal to as: 
they do so in Latin. Notice, for i 
the English word Hellebore. — 
it the first syllable is the on ess 
also long. In the Latin word He 

first syllable is also long and 
short. Yet in pronouncing it | 
placed not on the first syllabl 
second. It is another. examp 
of Rule 2. — rere hie 


—— Reference to a Latin dicti 
that the very word Gladiolus 
vowels short) was used foras 
it appears that Pliny applied 
of some sort of plant, suppo 
Sword Lily ’? (not, of course, our ( 
which came from South Africa). 
Gardeners’ Dictionary is an 
authority for the correct pronunc 
Latin names of plants. Gladio 
given with the accent on t 


Gla-diolus) according to the » 
indicating a short vowel, W 
““W.’s?’ amusing note ab 
Veronica, I wonder if he* wine 
when people (even educated peo 
ArbUtus UnEdo instead of Ar-bu 
: ee _ CHARLES” 
—— ] agree with “‘ W.’s*™ 
of Gladiolus (issue~March 13, 
certainly with his standard 
ness ’’ in pronounciation. It 
by the way, that the old English 
word—‘‘ Gladwin ”’ and ‘‘ Glad 
have been fixed to the rather 
perhaps under-rated) Iris foetid 


Did I actually write ** 
‘« sladius,’? a sword? I will 
suggest a printer’s error, bu 
proof so gently~ administered kt 
Woulfe Flanagan and ‘* W.”” ‘p 
a slovenly lapsus calanu. V 
of Dicite quis medici med 
With all due respect to my anor 
critic, ‘‘ Dawlish ’’ (page 176 
submit that laying the stres 


short a into a long one. I 
same value as it has in ** g 
‘« gladiolus ’ is the diminutive. 
possible to stress either i or o with¢ 
it long. I do not suppose that *] 
would speak of ‘* gladIus ’? with 
his and our teeth on edge. 
a different stress in ‘* gladiolus: 

Monreith. ~* HERBERT 


i per Py nae 
Gardeners and the 
The letter from ‘‘ A Scottis: 
in your valuable paper — 
page 144, was, to my min 
finding favour with the present- 
and the giant strides that a 
horticulture. Progress in ou 
your correspondent states, is 
fine art, and far more clev 
-the product of to-day in regard 
vation of fruit, flowers, and v 
one can see, when visiting ~ 
autumn shows, the produce put | 

public being of far better quality 
time of our Scotch friehd’s earl 
regard to working hours, I wor 
gardeners in charge of place: 
necessary to work during all 
available? Just as much actual : 
obtained from the under-staff fro 


6 p-m. eee Se ae 
Surely, it also counts for pro 
gardener to enjoy his Saturday 


7 


45 oe Ae 
Fee * pe 
Bes 


from the low ebb they had 
yre the war, and I consider the 
fession financially equal to the 
he majority of us are employed 
yusiness employers, and-at the 
ar the expenditure and the output 
ace are known, so I fail to see 
ess in horticulture at the present 
= SURREY GARDENER. 


ruce Hewitt, F.R.H.S., has 
nisread my note concerning gardeners 
is. In any case his remarks 
for some comment. Nowhere, 
ndicate that I regret the long 
he calls ‘‘ the unhappy past.”’ 
too, goes out of his way to sneer 
> servants,’’ and here I may give 
formatiqgn. Unless the next 
differs from its predecessors, 
(we ‘‘ professional’? men) are 
to describe ourselves as ‘‘ Gardener 
srvant).’’ Surely, that will dis- 
claim of Mr. Bruce Hewitt, 
that gardening is a ‘‘ profession ’’! 
all, is there any disgrace in being, 
i described as, a domestic servant? 
ening is, as your correspondent 
fession is, in one word, nonsense. 
_way. If Mr. Bruce. Hewitt, 
a gardener, does he draw the 
ally paid to a professional man? 
employer, does he pay his gardener 
7 as will maintain the status of a 
nan? I much prefer to be known 
aftsman than as a poor relation 
essional classes—after all, no great 
in these democratic days, Garden- 
tt a profession, but a very ancient and 
able craft. _I demur to the state- 
me is bound to find men who 
every garden.’’ To say so is to 
t the facts. 
many ’’. gardens the cigarette- 
cker may be found, and as there 
cient ‘‘ professional’’ men, 
go round, the slacker must, at 
erated. May I ask that, in 
Mr. Bruce Hewitt, F.R.H.S., 
int he will pause and consider, 
vill not make rash guesses at the 
yhat others have written? 
_ A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


es 

ous properties of Primula 
_ obconica 
ur correspondent, ‘‘ W. McG.,”’ 
ightly of the poisonous proper- 
tla obconica, and this, no doubt, 
has so far not experienced the 
ffects caused by the poison con- 
leaves of this plant. As I have 
d many bad cases in addition to 
te to warn others to be careful 
ng among these plants, as, 
may escape for years, there is 
ger of infection. In my own case 
2 plant for 35 years before being 

en I was so severely attacked 
being examined by three doctors, 
to the hospital for treatment. 
great pain from swelling and 
‘aia eventually run its course 
came off all over the body, even 
ue and mouth, the eyes being 
inful, and I took weeks to get 
The doctors thought my right 
have to be amputated, it being so 

normously swollen. I sincerely 
are hundreds suffering from this 
lo not know what it is, as I 
many persons who keep a few 
dwelling-rooms to have had it 
not every doctor one goes to 


lanimous, and since giving up 
t I have been quite free. 


Unfortunately, how-— 


ly, although the three in my -- tings. 


/ 
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I contracted it first on the inside of my 
right arm after potting up some young, vigor- 
ous plants, my arm being bared (with no 
scratch upon it), and I am firmly convinced 
that the young leaves contain more poison in 
the sacs at the end of the hairs than do the 
flowers or other parts of the plant, and I 


also think that more poison is given off at- 


some periods of the 
other times. 
Taunton. 


plant’s growth than at 
feG. 
If those who aré interested in the discus- 
sion as to the alleged poisonous properties of 
P. obconica would forward instances of those 
who handle this plant being affected, data so 
obtained would be of considerable value in 
settling the matter. So far we have records 
of three cases from ‘‘C. B.,’’ and the per- 
sonal experience of Mr. Wright, the latter of 
which must carry weight. Nevertheless, I 
consider that the percentage of those who 
suffer from irritation of the skin after hand- 
ling P. obconica must be a trifling one, and, 
I think, much smaller than was the case 
when the original type was grown. 
, W. McG. 


Scented Gladioli 

Having worked somewhat with the species 
of Gladiolus, I read with keen interest the 
article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED by Mr. 
J. L. Gibson about scented Gladioli, and | 
-can but agree with him about the present 
status. As he says, G. tristis has apparently 
yielded no really fragrant offspring. I fear 
that his hopes for G. grandis may go the 
same way as those for G, tristis. G. grandis 
has flowered with me here this winter. It 
proves a weaker grower than G. tristis; its 
brown-veined, yellow flowers are of about the 
same size and with the same scent. Botani- 
cally it is different, but horticulturally it 
seems similar and inferior, 

My collection of species is a large one for 
this country, but the account of seed of 55 
species from Dr. Pole Evans makes: me en- 
vious. I have only about 25, most of which 
have flowered. Several of them have been 
illustrated in the monthly Official Bulletin of 
the American Gladiolus Society. Should 
your correspondent be interested in ex- 
changing different species with me I would 
be glad to do so. Forman T. McLean. 

Agricultural Experiment Station 

of Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R.J., U.S.A. 


Daphne Mezereum 


In his useful notes on plants for heavy soil 
(page 159) Dr. Hampton mentions Daphne 
Mezereum as ‘‘ a capricious plant, flourishing 
in one place and failing in another ap- 
parently similar.’? J do not think the nature 
of the soil is the cause of this; plants raised 
from seed -seem the reverse of fastidious in 
that respect, whereas grafted plants never 
survive for long. It is the same with Daphne 
Cneorum and D. Blagayana. For full 20 
years I strove to get both species established, 
buying innumerable plants of both, always 
with the same discouraging result. Here and 
there a plant of D. Cneorum has endured and 
flourished, but D. Blagayana has invariably 
dwindled after producing just enough of its 
ivory blossoms to make one wish for more, 
and ultimately has disappeared. It was not 
until quite recently, when standing with Mr. 
Harrow beside a_ beautiful sheet of -D. 
Blagayana in the rock garden of the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden, that the source of 
disappointment was revealed to me. It seems 
that these and other dwarf species of Daphne 
can only be grown successfully on their own 
roots and must be propagated by seed or cut- 


plants usually supplied are grafted. 
Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


I do not know on what stock the_ 
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Bellis rotundifolia 


Will someone tell me whether this species, 
referred to by Mr. Arnott on p. 183, is cor- 
rectly so called? I have seen it at the horti- 
cultural shows with bright pred ray florets, 
and there is a variety called ccerulescens, in 
which they are presumably bluish. ~The only 
B. rotundifolia known to me is the species of 
Boissier and Reuter, which grows in N. Afri¢a 
and near Gibraltar,-described in Willlkomm 
and Lange, Prod. Fl. Hisp., ii., p. 32, though 
Lange expresses some doubt as to whether 
the Spanish plant is identical with the 
Moroccan one, and. calls the former v. 
hispanicum. I know the Spanish plant, 
whichis a rather coarse perennial, consider- 
ably larger than our native B. perennis, and 
with suborbicular or broadly oval subcordate 
leaves, not a bit like the B. rotundifolia of 
British gardens. - May the latter be B. annua, 
which it much more nearly resembles, and 
which occurs. with very pretty lavender ray 
florets, though normally white? B. annua 
always seemed to me to be well worth culti- 
vating, an opinion I never held about B. 
rotundifolia. A. H. Wo ttey-Dop. 


Apples on the Paradise stock 


“ F.R.H.S.” (p. 145) is quite correct when 
he states that certain Apples do not take 
kindly to the Paradise stock. Nevertheless, I 
found (and find) that Lane’s Prince Albert 
does quite well on the Paradise. In one 
block, at one time, the following varieties 
were planted, all—beyond possibility of mis- 
take—being on that stock :—Warner’s King, 
Tower of Glamis, Earl Grosvenor, Early 
Transparent, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Ribston Pippin—six of each. A more even 
lot I never desire to see, nor a lot which bore 
so consistently. On the other hand, I was 
never satisfied with Lord Derby and Frog- 
more Prolific on the Paradise. These bore 
fairly well, but did not extend themselves, the 
growths being scanty, and reminding me of 
the behaviour of those fine Pears, Thompson’s 
and Fertility, upon the Quince when not 
double-grafted. W. McG. 


Mabie. 


Apple Joybells and others 


I can endorse ‘‘ F.R.H.S.’s ’’ remarks re- 
garding the good qualities of the Apple Joy- 
bells. I do not think it is as widely known 
as it deserves to be, and I doubt if any Apple 
ean surpass it for flavour. I myself prefer it 
to Cox’s Orange Pippin. I have only known 
one tree of this Joybells, a large, tall standard, 
of a decidedly pyramid shape in growth. It 
bears a heavy crop, but the Apple is on the 
small side. The wasps follow the tree, and 
also birds, and destroy the fruit. Wild rabbits 
come from a near hedge and devour the Apples 
as they fall to the ground. This is proof of 
its qualities. I have a bundle of scions from 
the tree to graft this season, and I am wonder- 
ing whether to graft on Paradise or Crab; 
also how it would succeed as a bush, cordon 
or trained. It appears a strong grower, 
clean, and very free from canker. If anyone 
can advise me on this. point I would-be 
pleased. 

Another Apple of wonderful flavour is Sops 
and Wine. I know ofa tree on a local estate ; 
it may be a local seedling. Its Pear flavour 
and soft juicy flesh make it the ideal. Most 
people who have tasted it put it down as the 
best they ever had. In this county there are 
many unknown Apples, probably locally 
raised and of great merit. In one old orchard 
I know of there are three trees which bear a 
yellow Apple of excellent quality; a continu- 
ous bearer of wonderful crops, known as the 
Pig’s-nose Apple. The fruit has a_ snout’ 
which resembles the nose of a pig. It is a 
remarkable Apple in many ways and cooks 
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well. I wonder if anyone has ever heard the 
name before. 

Another Apple known locally as the Glass 
Apple takes some beating both as dessert or 
cooking; it is a very large fruit, a glossy 
yellow with a shiny glassy skin. I have some 
hundreds of seedlings I myself raised from 
seeds sown in boxes, “and I wonder sometimes 
if any will turn out a worthy variety. What 
patience one needs, alas, to wait and watch, 
year after year, for seedlings to fruit! I 
sometimes wonder why more “Apple-trees are 
not raised from cuttings.- A year ago I put 
in several with a heel. They have nearly all 
rooted and grown well, with a mass of 
fibrous roots and clean gr ‘owths, 

Cornwall. NETHWAY ALLEN. 


The keeping qualities of Apples 


Recent correspondence on this subject leads 
one to: the conclusion that we are now con- 
cerned with a competition as to who can keep 
Apples for-the longest period—this, too, ap- 
parently without any particular reason why 
they are so preserved. When one comes to 


\ 
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experience is that large Hollies are the most 
difficult of all evergreens to transplant with 
success. “I maintain that the smaller the 
plants the better, and where these can be 
grown. from’ berries and ‘transplanted when 
about 1 foot in height in the garden at home 
so much the better, and this may be success- 
fully done at any season, and I should feel 
inclined to favour the views of the Rev. Rollo 
Meyer to plant in January rather than in May, 
The greatest difficulty with Hollies is that, 
unless they have been transplanted several 
times, if of a larger size they have a very 
small amount of fibrous roots. I find, when 
planting, it is wise to dip the roots ina ‘bucket 
containing thin mud, and plant firm in deep 
soil that is mulched during the summer. 
W. E. WRIGHT. 


Narcissus pallidus precox 
HIS beautiful Pyrenean Daffodil is one 
of the earliest to bloom. It is already 
showing in the last days of February, 


and is fully out in the first and second weeks 
of March. When it was first made known 


Narcissus pallidus preecox naturalised 


read of an Apple being kept for 21 months the 
discussién appears to be rather a joke. One 

might as well brag about keeping a Potato 
over a similar per iod. Most of us, who are 
not fanatics or cold storage men, will be satis- 
fied if we can maintain a supply of Apples 
until April or early May; and when other 
fruits come into season Apples may be dis- 
pensed with until the year’s crop is again 
available. Such a variety as Wellington syn. 
Dumelow’s Seedling is but a cooking Apple 
when all is said and done, and who desires 
cooked Apples when such things as - Rhubarb, 
Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries are 
available for stewing or for tarts? 

A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


The common Holly (Ilex Aquifolium) 

I have been greatly interested in several 
articles that have appeared in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED of recent dates on the above sub- 
ject.. Much has been written on the trans- 
planting of Hollies. The letter signed 
“‘ Yorkshire Tyke ’’ and the answer by the 
. Editor, issue March 20th, page 179, is very 
enlightening and deals well with the problem 
when these should be transplanted. My own 


in grass 
An early and refined Daffodil from the Pyrenees 


in gardens I had it in well-cultivated ground, 
but there it did not thrive. Year after year 
it dwindled, and, fearing I should lose it 
altogether, it was taken up and planted in 
the edges of the copse that adjoins the garden. 
The soil here is very poor; thin peaty sand 
over hard sand, and for 100 feet below 
nothing but sand and rock. But either the 
poor ground or the shelter of the wood suited 
the Daffodil, and what began as a dwindling 
dozen has grown into hundreds, and they are 


“now appearing as self or bird sown seedings 


all over the wood. It is a lovely thing, a 

nearly self-coloured flower of luminous citron- 
yellow, only a very slight shade deeper in 
the trumpet than in the perianth. Now that 
it has so much increased it is interesting to 
observe a number of variations, not only in 
colour, but in form. Not far from its main 
place there is a number of unnamed trum- 
pets that were given me by the late Mr. Peter 


Barr as odds and ends of small lots from 


those he collected in Spain. I sometimes 
think that, as my Pyreneans seed so freely, 
the variations I have noticed may have been 
brought about by the neighbouring yellow 
trumpets. Some of the seedling forms pare 


_ tried sowing the seeds, but 


a strong look of Johnstoni, — 
Johnstoni near them. But this 
likely, as N. pallidus praecox is 
and Johnstoni one of the latest, 
would suppose that the pollen of 
would be too late for the possib 
of the very early kind. 


Scilla autumnalis 


This is rarely offered by th 
I have just looked up one of the 
prehensive bulb lists in existe 
finding it quoted. This ‘is unf 
there are now many amateurs who 
seeking for dwarf bulbous | pla 
give their flowers late in the 


The Mistletoe in Scot 

For many years an impression 
Scottish gardens that the Mistle 
grow in Scotland. Presuma 
for the impression was that a fey 


successful in raising plants, bu 
the main cause for this erroneo 
that the Mistletoe, which should 
now, had not been tried to any 
It must be 4o years since a Sco 
minister who was keenly intereste 
ing and loved to try plants new to 
me, on the occasion of my first 
garden, a plant of Mistletoe g 
Apple-tree. The plant. was you 
small, but in course of time it at 
proportions.. The clergyman spi 
common belief, and pointed with sf 
to- his little plant. Since that 1 
seen very many fine plants of M 
ing in Scotland, yet I find that t 
impression that it will not thri 
lingers in quarters which ough 
informed. In ordinary seasons it 


The “Rose Annual” Jubile 
It is not given to many societie 
a jubilee, but this year the ‘Nati 
Society is celebrating the soth ye 
broken progress and success. ~ 
ship has now-risen to 12,520! 
Annual,’’ just published, which 
Mr. Courtney Page under th 
the publications committee, i 
hensive, and, we think, more 
that of any of its predecessors. 
The Bishop of Norwich has wi 
word in appreciation of — Her 
Queen Alexandra, who for many 
keen and close. personal inte 
Society’s welfare. It was, as m 
ber, her practice, under the guid 
Willmott, to make her way 
National_Rose Show every year. — 
The ‘‘ Rose Annual ”’ contains 
articles by Rev. Joseph H. Pem 
H. R. Darlington, W. B. Pric 
George M. Taylor, and many oth 
chiefly with the Rose literature fe) 
years, 
Mr. H. R. Darlington takes. 
his review ‘ Twelve Good Gard 
the Past 10 Years.’”? The vari 
are Miss Willmott, ~ Mabel Mc 
Dunlop Best, Admiration, Los Ar 
Uprichard, Mme. Butterfly, — 
Morse, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Lord 
Covent Garden, and Etoile 
Coloured illustrations, which z 


hava been hens in the present 
It is announced, with much p 
gratification, that Her Majesty tl 
consented to honour the Sree 
its new Patroness. 


Cherry Plum or Myrobalan 


/E value of Prunus cerasifera as a 
adge plant is not sufficiently appre- 


ated. It is an early-flowering species 
nost striking and beautiful when in 
The scheduled time for flowering is 
arch, but the specimens shown in the 
panying illustration were taken from 
vhich were in full bloom the third week 
bruary in North Devon. The Myro- 
| flowers practically at the same time as 
known descendant P. Pissardi, but 
ossoms are even more crowded on. the 
t species, and they are of the very 
| white. P. cerasifera has all the quali- 
a good hedge plant. It will thrive in 
jratively poor soil, it makes a dense 
growth when properly pruned, and it 
e grown to as great a height as any 
,is required to be. The fruits make an 
i preserve, but, unfortunately, they 
it produced to any great extent in this 
sy, although I have heard of quite nice 
/rops in good summers in the south and 
In any case this Plum might certainly 
baabtien planted as an ornamental sub- 
ind in parks and public gardens it might 
be employed as a substitute for less 
hie subjects. The Myrobalan is of 
sain origin, but Mr. W. J. Bean men- 
che Caucasus as a lilely birthplace. 


H. GREAVES. 


Hardy Bamboos 
eg their evergreen nature and in- 
_value for either beds, borders, or as 
sen plants on the lawn, it is a matter 
urprise that Bamboos are not more 
wally planted, especially where space is 
‘o limited. While we can hardly expect 
1to prove such a success as in, Devon 
jornwall, there are very few counties in 
4 Britain but merit a more extended 
(han has hitherto been accorded them. 
bee Many varieties form capital wind 
(i; for choice flowering shrubs when 
it a convenient distance so as not to be 
,adowed by the former, or their rapidly- 
sing root-stock allowed to monopol:ze 
found chosen for the latter. 
cerning wind-breaks mentioned above, 
jvell to avoid, as much as possible the 
lsasterly or direct east winds that prove 
‘urious to many a shrub during the 
|and early spring. There are but few 
is where some partly-sheltered nook or 
! could not be found for the less hardy 
es. The Bamboo garden at Bicton, 
, is somewhat sheltered by tall-grow- 
ciduous trees, with an undergrowth of 
‘mmon Rhododendron ponticum, and 
ound on either. side slopes to the north 
outh towards a shallow stream always 
'g to a large lake below. Here a great 
it of varieties succeed admirably, in- 
fg in height and breadth within two 
of planting, the soil being a good deep 
loam. At planting time they were 
ja little good manure and plenty of leaf- 
)p-dressing annually with like material, 
rf being removed for a yard around 
ilump so that the young growths could 
lip freely in early spring and summer. 
‘well. not to plant too near a water- 
‘, though that old rampant grower, 
tinaria Metake, grew there like a weed, 
‘as frequently flooded at all seasons. 
iless less robust varieties would resent 
0 that it is wisest to keep the station 
‘e plant some 6 feet away from any 
‘ waterway. None of the Bamboos 
|require a moist root-run provided the 
1 is deeply cultivated and enriched pre- 
to planting, which may extend from 
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Flowering sprays of the Cherry Plum or Myrobalan are of great 
decorative value 


October to the end of April, mulching with a 
light material 4 inches in thickness and 
giving a good soaking now and again during 
spells of drought during the first season of 
planting. 

Any variety that exhibits flowers and seeds 
on its uppermost growths should at once be 
cut away, in fact grubbed entirely. The 
same never recover. By the way, we do not 
read in the garden papers of late of any 
floweriny specimens like we did a dozen years 
or so back. J. Mayne. 


32, Wigtown Road, Eltham. 


Syringa velutina 


In the autumn of 1918, while on a visit to 
the Arnold Arboretum, I secured a one-year- 
old seedling of Syringa velutina. The next 
spring it was planted in a rather exposed part 
of my garden. During the summer of 1923 
it produced a few flowers and in 1924 and 
1925 flowered freely, while-in August of the 
two latter years a few flowers were again 
produced. This specimen is now a bush 
6 feet in height and has never shown any 


signs of winter-killing, although the common 
Lilacs were on one occasi@n rather badly in- 
jured, some of the finer forms, suth as Miss 
Willmott, being killed back to the snow-line. 

The individual flowers of S. velutina are 
rather small and of a pale pinkish-lilac in 
bud, becoming white as they open; the 
panicles are rather loose and have more of 
the airy grace of a Spiraea than the some- 
what heavy appearance one usually associates 
with the flowers of the common Lilac, 
Although not quite so strongly scented as the 
common Lilac, it possesses a pleasant and 
rather haunting fragrance somewhat re- 
miniscent of Narcissus poeticus. 

Flowering as it does just after the common 
Lilac, this species helps to lengthen the Lilac 
season and should form a welcome addition 
to the list of flowering shrubs which are 
hardy throughout the Northern United States 
and Canada. Judging from the behaviour of 
this and several other North Korean shrubs 
in my garden I believe that much of the 
Korean flora from north of latitude 4o degs. 
will prove hardy throughout the Northern 
States and adjacent parts of Canada. W. 
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From house to wood 


Foxgloves 


Were this not a-common British plant it 
would doubtless be oftener found in the 
shrubberies and borders of our gardens than 
it is, but too many condemn it because it is 
abundant in our woods and hedgerows. Of 
all wild plants the Foxglove is one of the 
most useful summer decorative plants for 
woods or other unkept places. It would be, 
however, a sad mistake to confound the Fox- 
glove of the florists with the common 
Digitalis of the woods, for although the 
former does not differ from the latter in 
habit, yet, from a decorative point of view, it 
is far in advance of it; it has much longer 
spikes of flower, more variety in the way of 
markings. and tints of colour, and the blooms 
are larger than those of the common Fox- 


glove. Seeds of the Spotted Foxglove, some- 
times called Digitalis gloxinizflora, may 
generally be bought true to name. They 


should be sown in a pan or box in a cool 
house or frame in May, and even if there be 
no glass at disposal it is best to sow them in 
that way, as the seed is so small that should 
it germinate during the night and get roasted 


up by the hot sun during the day, the young” 


plants would be inevitably killed. Plants 
raised in pans or boxes, when well in rough 
leaf, should be pricked out in a shady spot 
and kept watered for a few days, but once 
fairly rooted they will need no further atten- 
tion until the autumn. 

The Foxglove, being a biennial, flowers 
the second year, and the stronger the seed- 
lings planted out the finer will be the blooms. 
The colours of the spotted forms of the Fox- 
glove range from the purest white to deep 
red, the intermediate shades of pink especi- 
ally being. most pleasing; the spots or 
blotches are all placed inside the throat of 
the flower, and are generally purple, crimson, 
or maroon. On strong, robust plants it is 
not unusual to find spikes of bloom 4 feet in 
length, almost rivalling the Hollyhock- in 
stateliness-and beauty. A by no means com- 
mon Foxglove is Digitalis lutea, a true 
perennial, with foliage usually a pale green, 
and more pointed in form than that of: the 
biennial section ; the flowers, too, are smaller 
than those of the class just referred to, and 
of a somewhat dull yellow colour, slightly 
spotted with brown. As a hardy border 
plant, which can be propagated either by divi- 


sion or by seed, it is well worth cultivation. 
To those who have woods or wild gardens it 
may be worth while to point out that it is 
possible to beautify these largely by the sow- 
ing of seed of the spotted Foxgloves »dis- 
criminately here and there, especially in spots 
where it is likely a foothold will be obtained 
by the young seedling plants.. Although it is 
possible that the kinds thus grown may 
degenerate in time, yet it is easy always to 
grow a few under garden cultivation, and 
thus yearly secure an abundance of seed to 
grow in the woods and keep the strain true. 


G.ePy 
Dahlias 


As quickly as cuttings from plants started 
in heat can be procured they ought to be 
slipped off and put into the propagating-case. 
When rooted, pot off into 3-inch pots, give a 
trifle of heat. until they are established, and 
then remove the young plants to a very cool 
house. 
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LAWN A 


EARLY 30 years ago a small hou) 
local cottage type was built in one ¢ 
hilly districts in south-west Surrey, | 
site is on a northern slepe, but sheltered 
the east by neighbouring woodland, 
upper part had lately been cleared of a pl 
tion of Scotch Pine about 90 years old, 
already there was a number of young 
growths of Birch, Oak, and Spanish (€ 
nut, as well as small seedling Pines. O 
two fairly-grown Beeches were on the gr 
and here and there a fine old Holly. ]j 
evident that this would soon grow ir 
pleasant bit of woodland.” So, as_ 
passed and the trees increased in size, al! 
was needed was to keep a watchful eye 
would observe how best to clear and wh 
leave. There were young trees enough ¢ 
different kinds to allow of letting them | 
in large groups, so that there are al 
separate regions of Pine, Oak, Chestnut 
Birch. Birch and Holly always ‘mai 
pleasant association, and as some of 
came near the part of the ground wher 
house would probably stand they were 
and a few planted Hollies were added, 
fortunate incident was the leaving of tw 
old Scotch Pines, whose trunks, « 
doubled or distorted, or branched too 
made them unsuitable for cutting for tim 
One of the first considerations was to 
vide pleasant and easy means of getting : 
among the trees. First, two wide, str 
grassy ways were cleared, one of them 
the southern house-front, running n 
north and south up to one of the old F. 
the other from the eastern part of the gr 
running westward to the same old 
clearing for Azaleas was. made abouil 
middle of the woody ground, and anothe 
Rhododendrons; separate from the Az 
but not far off. The Rhododendrons | 
planted some years before the house 
built, and are now of some 40 years’ gri 


They are encroaching too much on the, 


green walk, as may be seen in one 0 
illustrations, and a drastic cutting is in 
prospect. 

There are three ways by lesser paths 
the wood from the narrow lawn, eacl 
having its own rather distinct character 


From wood to house 


ae 


ing through shrubby growths to the 
yoodland. These paths are grassy at 
it bare when they get clear of the 
lantains. A thin layer of sandy peat 
mmed off them and became a useful 
for planting Rhododendrons and other 
e, the hard sandy surface left being 
ht.- Paths in woodland or any wild 
should never be treated like garden 
there should be no hard edges, only 
ind any uneven places should be 
away or levelled. Daffodils were 
among the wild trees in the middle 
trumpets near the lawn, gradually 
place to hybrids of these with 
irabilis; then typical forms of Incom- 
- followed by the hybrids of these 
ticus, and poeticus at the further end. 
sity of Lily of the Valley was also 
n the upper wood and there are occa- 
itches of white Foxglove. 

ie house-walls are Vines and Figs, 
lesser growth of China Rose, white 
, and Myrtle; there are also Rose- 
id Hydrangeas~in the border next to 
yse-foot. There is also a narrow 
n the lawn side of the front path. It 
with Scotch Briars and Andromeda 
\ce) axillaris, a precious thing in our 
nd in many of the shrub and wood 
Something was wanted to clothe the 
,the entrance porch. An Ilex was 
and though it would naturally grow 
2 and tall for the place, it is kept to 
: size by an occasional trimming. 


tymphs and Shepherds” 


d Shepherds, come away, come 


ve let’s sport and play, 

is is Flora’s holiday. 

|) ease and happy Love, 

\isic, to Dancing, and to Poetry, 
cks may now securely rest, 

you express your jollity. 


and Shepherds, pipe and play, pipe 


aed? - 
jong, a festal lay, 
is is Flora’s holiday. 
ve tread o’er all the ground, 
Music, with Dancing, and with 


> we round, with merry sound, 
the day in jollity. 
»: ~~ -* PURCELL, 1658-1695. 
ation of Perennial Phloxes 
ifferent varieties present us with 
did forms of floral beauty, and I 
vel-as I cast back my thoughts to my 
days of the Phloxes then thought so 
_they bear no comparison with the 
leties of to-day. Among florist 
tank very high and are very 
autumnal exhibitions, being easy 
d the trusses last for days when 
noe @ great variety of colours renders 
active as any flowers that are in 
t season. These Phloxes are 
ee distinct purposes. In the first 
e beds that skirt the lawn. In 
lace the more robust varieties 
enerally self-coloured are splen- 
ents of the shrubbery border and 
clumps and corner-pieces in the 
ks, for from early spring their 
liage is very pleasing and from 
he middle of June right on to a 
‘: Michaelmas Day they produce their 
flowers of the most glorious shades 


n 
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The narrow lawn between house and wood 


of rose, purple, crimson, and scarlet, with 
purest white to heighten the effect. Lastly, 
they are grand exhibition subjects, and for 
this purpose a separate plantation should be 
formed and the plants given good cultivation 
to ensure big trusses composed of large round 
pips true to colour, with none of the deteriora- 
tion that must occur when the plants are half- 
starved. Although they must not be under or 
near large trees shelter at a sufficient distance 
is desirable because of the liability of Phloxes 
to suffer from frost itt May and later in the 
season by gales. To commence a collection 
secure one-year-old pot plants in autumn and 
plant at once. A sheltered spot is desirable 
for the plantation, but the bed cannot be too 
fully exposed to sunshine and air to grow 
first-class Phloxes. The bed should, if possi- 
ble, be a deep loam thoroughly well dug and 
enriched with plenty of good manure. Plant 
15 inches apart and water regularly unless the 
weather is showery. During dry weather in 


summer give copious supplies of water, and 
as soon as the flowering stems commence to 
rise mulch the beds and give liquid-manure, 
weak at first, increasing in strength as the 
plants develop. As soon as the plants are tall 
enough to feel the wind stake them carefully, 
and if more flower-stems rise than is thought 
the plants can carry thin out a few, for some 
varieties show more flower-stems than they 
can develop perfectly. When the bloom is 
over and the foliage turning yellow cut the 
stems down and put on the bed a thin mulch 
of manurg, and leave it for the winter. The 
following February take up the whole of the 
plants and replant them 20 inches apart. I 
have found it. a good. plan to place in the 
front line all round the plantation the yearling 
plants at 15 inches apart and the strong stools 
inside at 18 inches to 24 inches asunder. 
When arranging take care to distribute the 
white and light-coloured flowers pretty evenly 
to light up the lot. Like Roses, Phloxes 


The entrance porch and narrow lawn 
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harmonise with each other no matter how 
planted, provided the lightest colours are 
pretty evenly distributed amongst them, 
When the stems are 3 inches long they must 
be judiciously thinned. A good average to 
allow a two-year-old plant is six flowering 
shoots. The thinnings make good cuttings, 
which may be rooted in a cold frame. The 
next year commence again, for the large two- 
year-old plants are considered worn — out. 
Young plants from cuttings are to be pre-, 
ferred to those obtained by “dividing the stool. 
Thus the cultural circle is complete and the 
Phlox is grown somewhat in the same way 
as the Chrysanthemum, but is much easier to 
manage, for there are no stopping and train- 
ing, and we are sure of the flowers as they 
come before frost can injure them. 
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_ Phloxes are easily grown in pots, and make 
fine exhibition and conservatory subjects. 
The great thing is to keep them well supplied 


‘with water and feed well, for if neglected the 


bottom leaves fall and the plants have not a 
nice appearance. 

The following will be found a selection of 
first-class varieties that should find a place in 
all up-to-date collections :—Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, light salmon-pink, white centre, compact 
habit ; Firebrand, — bright orange-scarlet ; 
Frau Antoine Buchner, a- splendid white. 
large flowers, and enormous trusses; Hugh 
Aldersey, a pretty coral-scarlet, large trusses ; 
Le Mahdi, rich amethyst with deeper shading ; 
Marie Jacob, a beautiful pale lilac with white 
centre; September Glow, very useful as it is 
late flowering, . the flowers ~ are red 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Peas 

The earliest rows will now require ee 
and, previous to doing this, several inches of 
soil should be drawn up on either side. The 
most suitable sticks are Hazel or Beech, and 
these should be cut 6 inches longer than the 
recognised height of the Peas. A further 
sowing should be made, repeating this fort- 
nightly. It is wise to dust the rows occa- 
sionally with old soot to ward off slugs. | 


Beet 

It is much too early to make the main 
sowings, but a few rows of an early round 
kind sown on a warm border. will provide 
useful roots during the summer. Beet 
should not be sown on land that has been 
freshly manured. 


Tornips 

A sowing of Early Milan or Model may 
now be made on soil that has been- brought 
to a fine tilth. Birds are very destructive to 
these plants when showing throug the soil, 
so where these abound the beds. should be 
protected with netting or cotton stretched on 
pegs. 
Veyetable seedlings under glass 

Onions, Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, and 
Lettuce raised early in the year in heat should 
now be growing freely in cold frames, and 
should be gradually hardened off in prepara- 
tion for planting out during the latter part of 
April. See that the plants are not over- 
crowded, as if checked at this stage the best 
results will not be obtained. 


Salads 
Make successional .sowings of Lettuce, 
Radish, and Mustard and Cress on a 


sheltered border, as it is much better to have 
small lots in succession than a large breadth 
which usually means a great waste. 


Chrysanthemums 

This is a busy time amongst these plants, 
and as the pots become full of roots they 
must be potted. on. Decorative varieties 
should be pinched when 6 inches high if 
bushy plants are desired. It is not too late 
to take cuttings of border varieties, as they 
root more quickly now than earlier in the 
year. 


Amaryllis 

As these plants: go out of flower~ they 
should be given a warm and light part of the 
greenhouse and syringed frequently tos pro- 
mote healthy growth previous to the resting 
period. If the plants require repotting it is 
the best time to do this, although they should 
be disturbed as little as possible, as they 
flower more freely when the pots are well 
filled with roots. An annual top-dressing is 
always beneficial. : : 


Ferns 


The young fronds should now be pushing » 


up freely, and it is essential that the plants 
should not suffer from want of water. The 
roof of the house should be shaded from the 
rays of the sun; and an even, cool, moist 
temperature suits them best. 


Primulas 


Now is a good time to sow seeds of the 
Chinese species, and they should not be sub- 
jected to strong heat. A cool house or frame 
is the most suitable in which to grow the 
plants in their young stages. Eureka and 
the obconica forms sown earlier should now 
be pricked off into small pots or shallow 
boxes of light sandy soil. 


Border Carnations 


These should be planted without delay 
where not already done, and the beds in 
which the autumn-planted ones are making 
headway should be dusted occasionally with 
old soot to keep away. the Carnation-fly, 
which at this season puts in an appearance. 
Now is a good time to sow seeds of a good 


strain of these Carnations, which will make- 


fine plants by autumn. 
W. E.. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Lawns 


This is the time at which lawns ought to 
be inspected, and any weeds should be re- 
moved. Where the sward. is poor top- 
dressings may be applied with benefit to the 
grass. There are now many reliable lawn 
manures which lend themselves to this pur- 
pose. Thin places may be reinforced by sow- 
ing seeds of a good mixture, which ought to 
be raked in and covered thinly with finely- 
sifted sandy soil. Rolling and sweeping will 
now be matters of routine, and if there are 
symptoms of growth the lawn-mower must be 
put to work as soon as the surface is moder- 
ately firm. 


Walks and paths 


Now, too,-a general clean up is due among 
walks, woodland paths, carriage drives, and 
so forth. _If. considered needful the grass 
verges can be re-cut, but in a general way re- 
cutting is not necessary every year if the 
edging shears be — conscientiously used. 
During March there is, as a rule, some chance 
of dry, settled weather, and advantage ought 


_ to be taken of such a condition to apply weed- 


killer where such is required. It is always 
more effectual,-I think, when it is put on 
just as the paths are drying up after rain, but 
when there isa likelihood of a few days of 
good weather 


~ Marel 


shaded salmon ; Baron Van D 
rich scarlet blood-red flowers ; Coqu 
bright scarlet flowers make at 
spicuous; Evelyn, rich salmon-ro 
centre, large trusses; Mrs. Ethel 
rosy-lavender shade, very large 
Scholten, rich dark salmon ; Ma 
rich carmine-crimson, deeper ce 
Strohlun, rich orange-scarlet 
large trusses; Miss Willmott 
shade of lavender, flowers very 
Rutgers, fine trusses ~of ros -li 
Thor, soft salmon blooms; 
Huckeren, a charming salmon 
trusses and pips very. large, — 
Jenkins, the best white, at its b 
second year if top-dressed heavi 


Seed sowing 

This is a busy time among the 
and sowings of many things ¢ 
made. Among these may be 
seeds of Asters, Stocks, Nemes’ 
Pentstemons, Marigolds, Salpi 
any other half-hardy annuals whi 
favour. The single Asters at 
steadily increasing in popularity, 
appears to be something lik 
favour of Marigolds of all kind 
Balsams, Cockscombs, Celosias 
and, if necessary, of Coleus sho 
for pot work. A moderate a1 
only is now needed to ensure a 
nation of all these seeds, 


Sweet Peas = 


Towards the end of the mone 
not pasty, sowings_of Sweet 
-made out of doors to furnish 
hedges. Despite the reiterated adv 
thinly,’’ it is better, in practice, t 
thickly. There are certain to 
from attacks by mice or slugs, 
tunately) the seedlings are to 
lines it is always possible to thit 
they can be transplanted. Coa 
with red lead is recommended in 
Sweet Peas sown in the open 


’ 


Fruit houses 


Continue fertilisation te thé as 
bloom in Peach or orchard hot 
late Peach-house has been kept 
heat, and if the trees are now in 
good practice to run the heat 
pipes for 10 days or a fortnight 
set has been secured. This is € 
sirable when Nectarines also are 
house. Borders in vinery and 
alike must be inspected regule 
ture applied as circumstances indi 
which are beginning to swell a 
assisted with some guick-acti 
fertiliser. Nitrate of soda is useful 
purpose, but it must be used caui 
with intelligence, sera it 
left alone. 


Kitchen garden 
Blanks can be made good among 
autumn-planted Cabbages. The 
numerous than usual. Continue 
of Potatoes when the soil is in a 
and get out a bed of Onion 
autumn-sown batch. Stir up the 
Spinach Beet in order to prot 
growth. Sow seeds of the vari 
Brassicas, and attend to young f 
family in cold frames. Caulifl 
raised in heat should now Db 
hardened in order that they may, 
a south border at the earl) 
moment. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkeudbrigh 


| SAMS eee f 


| ALPINES. 
‘imula denticulata superba 


1eir alpine exhibit at a recent meeting 
ie Royal Horticultural Society Messrs. 
richard. and Sons, Riverslea Nurseries, 
hurch, planted a delightful little group 
aula denticulata superba with globular 
of almost pure blue flowers. ~ It is by 
» bluest variety of this well-known 
a we have seen, and very distinct in 
from all others. By an oversight on 
|t of the exhibitors it was not brought 
he Floral Committee with the new and 
ints. HG, 


The Alyssums 


iu the best-known and most generally 
jin the garden is the old spring 
‘e, Alyssum saxatile, or Gold Dust as 
‘niliarly called. Invaluable as an edg- 
lat in spring-bedding schemes, it never 
more effective than when planted 
Jely with a good purple Aubrietia, such 
‘Mules or Mrs. Lloyd Edwards. From 
svn in May good sturdy plants can be 
il that will give plenty of flower the 
/g spring. ‘Lhe variety compactum is 
sitraggly as the type, and consequently 
‘oth for edging and rockery. For the 
ie double variety, A. saxatile fl.-pl., is 
iagrorement, being not only double, 
ja much richer and deeper gold, and 
y more compact in habit. The lemon- 
variety, A. saxatile citrinum,' is 
charming, while for those who ad- 
ariegated foliage there is another 
B saxatile variegatum, with boldly- 


leaves. The tiniest of all is the 
) known as Tom Thumb, an exact 
mart of the type in miniature—a 
ic mmpact plant for the rock garden. 
te are all best propagated from 
|| Of side shoots, as they are not re- 
vue from seed. 
jer Alyssum much used for edging 
ower beds is the little white, sweet- 
» annual, A. maritimum, of which 
a charming variegated sport which is 
‘ as often as its merits deserve. 


sof the other species are best suited to 
4 garden proper, but we have a fine 
Il subject in Alyssum argenteum, 
jas reddish stems and grey ovate 
sand produces veritable clouds of tiny 
i flowers. It should have plenty of 
jit is rather a big grower. A very 
{laos is Alyssum spinosum, a dense 
arublet with silver-grey foliage and 
jowers. Its variety roseum has pale 
jink flowers. The type may be readily 
{d by seed, and should be given a dry, 
position in the rockery. Among 
vecies, A. montanum is the one most 
(ly met with in gardens. It has grey- 
ats of foliage and lax heads of light 
‘otched flowers. It occurs in many 
‘suropean alpine ranges and is quite 
‘and content under cultivation, and 
very freely. Alyssum  alpestre, 
‘mountain species, is greyer in foliage, 
480 compact in habit and not so gener- 
ful, A. serpyllifolium is a charming 
ostrate plant with tiny silver-grey 
‘taped leaves and light yellow flowers. 
's on rocks at high elevations on the 
enis, Pyrenees, etc., and should be 
choice, well-drained position on the 
With plenty of grit. A. amanum pro- 
ostrate mats of narrow, oval, sharply- 
(grey leaves and flat heads of good 
flowers. It is one of the first. to 
«A. podolicum is a little Russian 
with green foliage and small white 
dainty but not exciting. A. 


i 
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Primula denticulata superba 


The flower heads are remarkable for the deep blue-purple colour. 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch 


creticum, from high elevations in Crete, is 


more woody and upright, and has fine yellow 
flowers. It is. rare in cultivation. A. 
gemonense is closely allied, to A. saxatile, 
while A. Moellendorfianum, from Bosnia, is 
near A. montanum, and in view of its name 
we shall probably prefer to write labels for 
the latter species. There are many. other 
Alyssums, which are largely of botanical 
interest only, or only slightly distinct from 
the above kinds and which, for garden pur- 
poses, are not greatly interesting. 
Rij. MLS, 


Saxifraga oppositifolia splendens 


This is one of the most attractive of the 
Saxifrage family, inasmuch as it often hides 
its leaves with flowers. In March its bright 
rosy-pink blossoms appear. The single 
flowers are each nearly 1 inch across, and the 
multitude of blossoms completely covers the 
small dense foliage. Bare parts in deep, 
slightly-shaded spots on the rock garden are 
the best places for the plant, but the soil must 
be very sandy loam. It is desirable to estab- 
lish wide-spreading patches on_ slightly 
elevated spots. A few bits of broken lime- 
stone together with a good dressing of sand 
placed among the plants will keep the ground 
cool. When old-established plants become 
untidy it is a good plan to divide them and 
to put each little piece firmly in fresh soil. 
Old plants should be kept down with pegs 
or top-dressed with sandy soil, 

H. STEVENS. 


The Prophet Flower (Arnebia 
echioides) 


This is seldom met with. It bears in 
spring one or two stout flower-stalks each 
with four or five blossoms about 1 inch 
across, of a primrose-yellow colour, with, on 
the corolla, five black spots which fade away 
with age. It is best grown in the fissures of 
the rock garden. Fix the plant, if possible, 
so that its flowers “hang in an oblique 
position. It is a moisture-loving plant, and 
during spring and summer water must be 
given in such a way as to interfere as little as 


Shown by 


possible with the crown, as moisture about 
the necls or stagnant soil is fatal. The 
Arnebia revels in sandy loam in a shady posi- 
tion, and a good, deep, congenial soil is 
necessary. H. STEVENS. 


FERNS 


Repotting Ferns 


MIXTURE of rough loam, rough peat, 
A and plenty of sand suits all Ferns. In 

potting, the finest of the mixture should 
never be put at the bottom. It must be on 
the top if anywhere, but very fine material 
should not be used. What soil requires to be 
put-at the bottom should be placed carefully 
over the crocks and be firmly rammed down 
before the plant is put in, and, when space is 
limited between the old ball and the sides of 
the pot, it may be a difficult matter to get 
rough pieces filled in, but they should be 
pressed firmly down with a piece of stick, and 
care should be taken that no little vacancies 
are left. After potting, one thorough water- 
ing at the root should be given, and the soil 
will not become dry again for some days. By 
one watering I, however, mean more than 
once filling the space left for this purpose. 
After the first quantity has soaked in, another 
should be given, and if it is thought that this 
may not be enough to wet all parts of the soil, 
more may be applied. Once the whole of the 
material has become thoroughly wet, the 
roots are sure to go on well, but if only the 
surface soil is wetted growth will neither 
begin nor continue ‘satisfactorily. 

Ferns whose fronds have become ragged 
and discoloured should be cut down to the 
crown. Plants which are not to be repotted 
should be treated in this way before they have 
begun to grow, and those which are repotted 
should be cut over when that operation is 
being performed. It is astonishing how much 
Ferns may be benefited by weak doses of 
liquid-manure given twice a week or so. 
Soot-water and cow manure water are both 
good, and when these are used—especially in 
the case of plants which have not been re- 
potted—the result is most satisfactory. C. 
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Angel’s Tears (Narcissus triandrus albus) 


Angel’s Tears (Narcissus triandrus 
albus) 
Tees sweet and dainty little Daffodil is 


now flowering well in pots and pans in 

which the bulbs were planted in a firm 
and gritty soil. It is a great favourite for 
growing this way, and now that the bulbs are 
easily procured many are growing it success- 
fully as a room plant in bowls in fibre. 
Its great yalue lies in its charm as a plant 
for a well-drained pocket in the rock gar- 
den. Among the many Narcissi which we 
can use in such a position few combine the 
extreme daintiness of colour and form with 
ease of culture as does N. triandrus, var. 
albus. The colour of the flowers, which are 
borne one to three on a stem, is of a delicate 
shade of cream, and the graceful way in 
which the flowers depend from the stalk ren- 
ders a group most attractive in April. With 
me the bulbs seem quite at home in sandy 
loam and leaf-mould, planted in groups about 
the rock garden in almost any aspect, though 
I have some mostly in sunny positions, say, at 
the base of rocks, and where they are some- 


what protected from wind. I plant the bulbs 
deeply—not less than 6 inches—so that any 
cultivation in their neighbourhood will not 
be likely to disturb them. 

The drooping flowers are each about 1 inch 
long and the entire cup-shaped corona is pure 
white. It was found by the late Mr. Peter 
Barr on the mountains of Portugal and Spain 
growing in hard, firm, gritty soil, some- 
times in the narrowest fissures of granite and 
slatestone rocks. erred Sal eae 


The Bladder Pea (Vesicaria 
utriculata) 


This appears to suffer from the informa- 
tion frequently given in catalogues that it 
has a curious bladder-like pod and from the 
withholding of anything regarding its. other 
qualities. 
a very distinct and interesting feature, but 
V. utriculata has other things to recommend 
it. It is a-member of the Cruciferae, and, 
but for the inflated capsule, is like a Wall- 
flower in its inflorescence. It forms a bushy 
plant about 9 inches high, with clusters of 


. them from frost till late in April, after 


Certainly, the bladder-like pod is ~ 


bs March 2 


good yellow flowers, and a single plan 
group in the rock garden or border for’ 
object not by any means to be ignore! 
is quite hardy and perennial, but } 
several years old have a tendency to 
bare at the base, and it is well to have 
spare plants of less age. These can ea} 
secured by taking off cuttings or by s} 
seeds, which V. utriculata produces inj} 
Self-sown seedlings frequently appear | 
the conditions are suitable, and thes; 
be utilised to replace effete plants, — 
may be sown either under glass from 
to May or in the open in shallow dr} 
light soil in May or June, A sunny} 
and a light, gritty, well-drained soil s 
utriculata best, but it is not too partici; 
these respects. S. Arp 


Hardening off bedding pla 
Besetesros plants~ should not. or 


well-grown and healthy, but 

to the conditions under which their! 
life has to be passed. There is no} 
important point in their early culti 
than that they should be sufficiently hay 
off. In the process of production th 
majority of bedding plants have been, | 
intents and purposes, treated as exotic; 
directly they have reached a par | 
of development the process of weaning | 
and hardening them off in readiness | 
air conditions, has to begin. The pro 
gradual, and where the necessary fa} 
are permanent the task is merely ¢ 
But every grower does not jf} 


and therefore has to { 


routine. 
the facilities, 
them. One of the best and oldest m 
we know is the ~utilisation of mi 
frames, which, placed in rows, are fille: 


wet Hops straight from the me 


these, being trodden down, soon gene} 
strong heat. The newly-potted plants 
no roots near enough to the sides of t 
to get burnt, are plunged in this m 
By the time they begin to make fo) 
fiercest heat has gone from the Hop| 
sufficient warmth is still available to 4) 


date, if sharp frost should occur, the | 
tion of mats must be given at night ) 
the fortnight preceding planting out) 
lights should be wholly removed, so tl) 
plants are actually open-air stuff, and 
put out with every confidence. Such 
are much better than the quiclkly-| 
forced stuff offered at tempting figure 
which would be expensive at any price. | 
Erythronium Dens-canis 
The Queen 
This was found by the late Mr. 
Allen, of Shepton Mallet, near Pat 
named by him The Queen. Apart fr 
earliness, it deserves notice on account 
large size of its flowers, which are | 
twice the size of those of the ordinary # 
flora forms of E. Dens-canis. Thi 
white, passing off blush, and with 4 
base. 


~--——_— - ——— — 


— 


The leaves are very handsome) 
flowers opened with me this year in tl 
days of March. Sree S. Arm 


Anchusa myosotidiflora 

This is a charming dwarf plant rese) 

a giant Forget-me-not in flower. Thi 
is somewhat tufted in habit, and nut 
branching flower-stems each bearing 4 
tude of delightful blossoms appear | 
early March. It is a splendid border 
growing freely in good soil. A grou 
plant by the margin of a border Is a) 
sight and one not easy to forget. The! 
should have plenty of room—2 feet eat 
—so that the individual beauty of ea( 
shall be apparent. It is easy of meré 
root cuttings. H. STe\ 


= 


Pot 
] . fave been many complaints this 


about the poor quality of seed Pota- 
: appears that the trade in seed 


lanting 
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“gradually drifting into the hands 
le who do not know the trade or recog- 
'e vital importance of sending out first- 
ibers for seed purposes. We have seen 
| this year that have been most 

size, varying in weight from 
to Foon in the same sample. Some 
(have been badly damaged, and, in con- 


ce, have been returned. 

tubers should be carefully selected and 
and readers are advised to deal only 
‘ms of repute. 

from Scotland holds a deservedly high 
jon amongst English growers, and 

ccessful gardeners prefer fresh Scotch 
ich year for their main-crop planting. 
intelligent allotment holders and gar- 
‘have arrived at the conctusion that 
| n “‘once grown”? seed yields poor 
ee parison with fresh Scotch seed. 
ler, it is not every gardener that prefers 

, as is evidenced from the follow- 

a West of England gardener :— 


‘has become pretty well’ estab- 
that tubers from a different part of 
igdom yield better crops than home- 
eed. This, however, depends on soil 
tent. Years ago, when Scotch- 
tubers were much boomed and 
h was said about Lincoln and 
Potatoes, I procured some Pota- 
| the hope that at digging-time I 
d a return commensurate with the 
his, however, was not so; the 
ot compare with those of home- 
and so I lost confidence in the 
rts of the period. I now avoid 
otch seed, and instead procure 
eks, and here I find the gain is 
The difference was strikingly 
om the earliest period of growth, 
1 being more vigorous. It is pre- 
‘the climatic change from Scot- 
e West of England is too extreme 
), adaptable as it usually is for 
I believe many Scotch- 
s are brought into Lincolnshire 
g, and where report says they do 
mm Irish seed tubers the results are 
0 those from Lincoln seed, both 
rowth, and yield. This gain 
conditions that are not quite 
aturally; one’s own stock, stored 
rays at the time of digging, and 
d to light at all favourable times 
inter, gains a development of 
dvance of that made possible 
eed that does not come to hand 
winter. J have found, too, that 
rliness there is not much, if any, 
he sprouted seed over that which 
m Lincoln growers in bags and sub- 
igh usage in railway transit. It is 
the early sprouts get caught by 
rous morning frosts of early 
they push their heads above the 
well known that such injury 
stinct set-back in the progress of 
d crop. ; 
ting gardener of my acquaint- 
las a peculiarly light soil to deal 
that local seed one year from 
s his purpose better than if he 
and the advantage is so marked 
s each year to exchange a given 
a local grower who procures 
ect from Boston salesmen. In 
gain quite a third in bulk from 
seed compared with my home- 
ithstanding in my case early 
placed direct into shallow trays 
il at digging time, and are thus 


atoes: 


_ or two good-sized ones. 
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Fresh Stock 


well sprouted at the next planting season. 
Though the purchased seed tubers come to 
us in bags, and necessarily have no care taken 
of the shoots or sprouts, they appear to give 
table produce quite as early as do those over 
which we spend much more care and time. 
For the purpose of comparison I have planted 
alternate lines of home-grown and. purchased 
seed. The latter outdistanced its rival 
growth with extraordinary clearness, and in 
the season would have gained quite 12 inches, 
if not more, in height. In lifting, the crop 
revealed the same apparent difference. The 
well-known Factor was that chosen for these 
comparisons. Though Scotch-grown seed 
affords no advantage, it is well known that 
differing constitutions or soil give others the 
same material gain that we get from Lincoln 
stocks. : 


CUTTING THE sETS.—I formerly had an idea 
that ‘medium-sized whole Potatoes were best 
to plant, but recent experiments have shaken 
my confidence in planting whole Potatoes. I 
believe that large ones, cut into single eyes, 
will furnish a better return than planting 
whole tubers; moreover, and this is of some 
importance, the crop will be fit to dig at least 
a week earlier, a circumstance for which a 


reason is not far to seek, inasmuch as one_ 


strong stem from each set is better than a 
cluster of weakly ones; the former will pro- 
duce on the average from four to six good- 
sized tubers, whilst the latter will yield a host 
of small Potatoes, in addition, perhaps, to one 
The crown eyes are 
better and more prolific than those produced 
on the sides of the tubers. 

Seed Potatoes should never be stored in 
large heaps; the best way is to lay them out 
thinly in shallow boxes or on shelves in some 
building from which frost is excluded. Where 
space for this cannot be afforded, the heaps 
should be as small as possible, and should be 
frequently turned over to keep growth in 
check. A heap.of Potatoes, even if small, 
will generate warmth, and if not moved occa- 
sionally will grow, and that will weaken them 
for seed purposes. It is not advisable to cut the 
sets more than 24 hours before planting time, 
or they will shrivel, and the growth will be 
thereby weakened. It is a good plan to lay 
the tubers out thinly somewhere to sprout, 
and then to select and cut out the strongest 
eyes only for planting. A little extra care in 
this way will not be altogether labour or time 
lost. West OF ENGLAND GARDENER. 


Lettuces in frames 


. Where Lettuces have to be provided all the 
year round, and those in the open ground 
fail, a fresh supply may be had, if a warm 
greenhouse or pit is at command, by sowing 
seeds of any of the white Cos varieties in 
boxes at intervals of from three to four 
weeks. Procure some shallow boxes, or 
large seed pans, and fill them with soil in 
which there is a good portion of leaf-mould 
and sharp sand. Sow the seeds thinly upon 
the surface and cover them with sandy soil; 
water through a fine-rosed pot, and place the 
boxes or pans in a temperature of about 
55 degs. When the young plants have made 
a third leaf, fill as many boxes with loamy 
soil as will be required to hold the number 
of plants needed for one crop, planting them 
3 inches asunder and watering them in well. 
Then place them in the same temperature, 
viz,, 55 degs., and keep them as near the glass 
as possible, in order to keep them dwarf and 
from damping off. In six weeks’ time they 
will be fit to cut and ready for use in salads. 
It must not be expected that they will have 
hearts, but when grown quickly in- this wav 
they are crisp and tender, and will be found 


in 
‘\ 
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extremely useful to cut up with Endive and 
other blanched leaves of plants used for 
salads. During the spring, crops of green 
Lettuces can be successfully grown upon hot- 
beds in which there is-some slight warmth, 
and from which all rank steam has escaped. 
If there is the least steam in the frame the 
young plants will damp off. Put 9 inches of 
sandy soil inside the frame and tread it 
firmly, keeping it about from 12 inches to 
15 inches from the glass. Young plants 
which have been growing in boxes, and have 
from three to four leaves, will be found most 
suitable for planting in such frames. Plant 
them from 4 inches to 6 inches apart, give 
ventilation on all favourable occasions, and 
if the temperature rises above 55 deg's. leave 
a little air on by tilting the lights about 
2 inch at the back. I have found Cabbage 
Lettuces most suitable for giving quick-re- 
turns in frames. Tom Thumb is the variety 
which I grow in.this way upon fermenting 
materials, but other Cabbage varieties will 
do equally well, and I have no doubt will be 
found equally good when ready to cut, which 
may either be in a green state or they may 
be allowed to heart. G: 


Raising Tomato Seedlings 


There are several reasons for the so-called 
damping of Tomato seedlings, and washing 
pots and crocking the same are not a pre- 
vention. The soil is the principal cause of 
the trouble, and the best thing to do is to 
water the seed-pans immediately the seed has 
been sown, with Cheshunt Compound. 

The seedlings must then be pricked off into 
boxes or pots before the first rough leaf is 
formed, and the plants Jet down into the soil 
up to the seed leaves, watering at once with 
the compound. The position for the small 
plants at all times must be as near the roof- 
glass as possible. 

The soil must not be too rich, and if on the 
heavy side sharp sand or anthracite ashes 
should be added. After the seedlings leave 
the seed-pans crocks are not necessary, and 
time. is wasted by using them, a piece of 
coarse loam being ideal. If the pots are to 
be cleaned nothing less than boiling is good 
enough; washing with cold or warm water 
only makes them look clean. R. J. Wituis. 


Sticking Peas 

Various ways of sticking Peas are practised 
in different parts of the country, but none of 
them beats Pea-sticks. Hornbeam is, per- 
haps, as good as any when it can be obtained; 
Hazel and Spruce, too, are often used, and 
answer the purpose admirably. In preparing 
the sticks they should be made flat or fan- 
shaped, just taking off the straggling shoots 
at the top, in order to give them a neater ap- 
pearance ; little time need be spent in sharpen- 
ing, a cut made in a slanting direction being 
all that is needed; a little judgment must, of 
course, be used in cutting them to the re- 
quired length for each variety, too short sticks 
being. comparatively worthless. Care, too, 
should be taken to place them wide enough 
apart at the bottom and upright, i.e., not 
sloping inwards at the top as is usually the 
case, allowing the haulm “to escape at the 
sides instead of finding its way to the top 
inside the sticks. Im the case of very tall 
Peas it is a good plan to put a short stick and 
a long one alternately on each side of the row. 
Pea-netting has special advantages. This is 
generally made with a 5-inch square mesh. 
It is supported between stout stakes, and thus 
constitutes an excellent hold for either Peas 
or Beans. It is both neat and economical. 
We know a good many keen growers who 
have used the same netting with excellent re- 
sults for five years or more. Inquiries for 
this special netting should be sent to Mr. 
Thos, Johnson, of Corporation Street, Man- 
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chester, who has manufactured it for a good 


many years. 

Market gardeners seldom stick their Peas; 
they allow them to come to maturity, then 
pick them, and pull them up. They are 
seldom gone over more than once or twice, 
and for market purposes this answers very. 
well, but where a continuous supply is desired 
sticks or netting are decidedly needed. When 
they are not employed, stopping the points of 
the shoots is often practised te induce the 
plants to grow more dwarf and bushy, which 
in this case is no doubt advantageous, bui, as 
a rule, little is.gained by stopping. It is said 
by some to throw the energy of the plants into 
the pods, but it is a question if it be not as 
harmful as beneficial. Where a crop of Peas 
is required to be fit fon use-on a given date, 
_ and where, from all appearance it is not likely 
to be ready by thai particular time, we have 
frequently seen the tops of the shoots re- 


moved, and only the most forward of the pods - 


left. —The moulding up of Peas after they 
have been sticked is generally done with a 
spade ; a line is stretched along the side of the 
row in order to-make straight work, and the 
soil is then carefully placed round the bases 
of the plants. Too much soil should not, 
however, be put around the stems of Peas, as 
the roots push from the stems with consider— 
able reluctance, and the earthing-up throws 
off the water instead of allowing it to descend 
to the roots 
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Disbudding Peaches 

T is difficult in a brief article to give 

sufficient details to clearly describe the 

work of disbudding in Peaches. There is 
a deal of necessary study and application to 
carry on the growth of trained Peach-trees 
successfully. They are-so profuse in growth 
that disbudding must be continued over a 
lengthened peried. It is a bad plan ito re- 
move all superfluous shoots on one day. fit 
is better to extend this over a week, or even 
two, to avoid the check to the future growth. 
Nor must fruit be considered the first year of 
planiing. It is better, in fact, to remove any 
flowers there may be in a bud state now. In 
the course of disbudding, Peaches and 
Nectarines always choose a well-placed shoot, 
as near the base as possible of every existing 
principal one, allowmg as a leadér the bud 
growth at the extremity of the same. If the 
matured branch should be of a fairly sood 
length, then allow an additional shoot be- 
tween these two. 
not yet fully furnished, this course would be 
easy. The object of the choice of the basal 
growth is to provide for the fniiting growth 
of the following year. Often the growih 
allowed from the extremity is pruned back, 
though not in every case, to the fruiting 
shoot behind it. -Much of this depends on 
the tree itself and the fulness of its furnish- 
ing. Crowding is confusing, causing un- 
necessary labour, and is net good for the trees, 
thus disbudding should be carried out so that 
this -afier-irouble is avoided. Never leave two 
fruits at one joint, because one is ample, and 
choose those Peaches for the crop that can be 
fully exposed to the sun, and which occur on 
the upper side of the branch. Always choose 
permanent shoots on-the upper, not the under, 
sides of existing fruiting wood. ‘Those thai 
occur on the under sides are the first that can 
be-removed. In many imstances there will be 
at least 10 shoots where two only are re- 
quired, thus it is advisable to retain these best 
placed for-the formation of the future tree. 
Manipulation_of the green sheots of Peach- 
trees becomes in itself almost a fine art, 
which cannot possibly be dealt with ina 
faultless manner by the amateur grower. A 


In the case of a young tree_ 
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-little professional assistance is of great value 


in giving a proper ‘insight into the initial 
courses of true manipulation. Except-in the 
case ofa very strong shoot, no stopping of 
Peach growths is necessary, and the lateral 
branches formed this year are those which 
produce fruit next season. . Apricots differ in 
their habit fram Peaches and Nectarines m 
that once the trees are well shaped the future 
crops are produced on short spurs, formed by 
pruning in summer and winter. Peaches 
fruit on spurs, but it is not a natural course 
of production. -Tying or nailing, whichever 
course is taken, of the growing shoots must 
be underiaken periodically, so that they are 
early trained into their proper shape, and 
make sure they are kept free or in front of the 
wires, and are not too tightly bound. 


Garden Friends é 


ITH the approach of spring activities 
the wise gardener will soon be keeping 


an eye open for the first signs of aphis 
and other garden pests, and take prompt 
action, for ‘experience proves that it is the 
early-applied remedies which count. But 
however zealous one may be in these matters, 
it-is not wise to indiscriminately slaughter 
every living creature which makes its appear- 
ance, because some of the insects are valuable 
friends of the garden, and every effort should 
be made to protect them and-encourage their 
activities. But-it is first necessary to know 
them. 3 


Ladybird and its larva 


Among the most useful of our insect friends 
is the ladybird, whose diet consists largely of 
aphids. But while the majority of gardeners 
know this and welcome the ladybird, they, 
more often than not, fail to recognise its 
larva, which is a much greater feeder and 
devours large numbers of green-flies. The 
young ladybird is not a bit like its parent, and 
not nearly so handsome. It rather resembles 
2 little blackish lizard, and even professional 
Gardeners, on encountering it in considerable 
numbers on fruit or Rose trees, have often 
regarded it as an injurious pest, and taken 
energetic measures to remove it. Let it live! 
Half-adozen young ladybirds wiil clear the 
fiy off a Rose bush in a very short time. 

Another valuable imseci is the ichneumon 
fiy, which lives as a parasite on caterpillars. 
It pierces a living caterpillar and deposits an 
egg within it- This soon hatches, and the 
young ichneumon feeds on the caterpillar and 
kills it. The adult ichneumon is not often 
noticed, but its grubs, after feeding, leave the 
dead caterpillars - and Spin little yellow 
cocoons, usually in colonies, on the undersides 
of Cabbage or other leaves. These groups of 
cocoons are, at firsi sight, easily mistaken for 
eggs of the Cabbage butterfly, and destroyed 
as such, but on a closer examination the 


difference is easily noticed, and they should_ 


be left undisturbed, as they will, in due'course, 
account for large numbers of caterpillars. It 
possible to .assist the breeding of 
ichneumons by handpicking a number of 
Cabbage caterpillars and placing them in a 
flat box with a few leaves and covering the 
box with fine netting of rather less than 2 inch 
mesh. This will prevent the caterpillars 
getting out, but will allow the ichneumon fly. 


is 
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to be desired where the | 


3 After I 


to get in, ae oats ab 
- Cabbage patth will become at 
useful litile fly. _ os 
Bg a cin ae 
** devil's coach-horse,” bot 
setts and shodkd ree 
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growing Carnations” 
and there is a 
lent resulis can- « 
border Carnations in pabes 


plants growmg in the 
time to the pla 
is during the early p: 

should be beac ine 


rather heavy, greasy 
This should be pulled oe: 
before using, and if any i 
worm and eelworm are | 


allowed to —_ so. 


amie blooms. 
rocEnee-s ¥ 


When potting is comp 
rectly labelled, they shonld be 
frame on a bed of: 2 
thorough watering through 
lights may be kept lose-for 
the rovis have taken 
post. Afterwards if is” 
ventilation be given 

wards the end of : 
ing freely and the figh 
altogether and the plz 
air treatment. Siake 
the flower-stems ap; 


canes, tying ae as 2ros 
Warterinc.—This needs a 
especially when the plants 
staves of growth, as ther 
tinually wet, and yet 
allowed to become dust 


plants = day, and = 


“ 


1 hollow a thorough soaking should 
no more until the same occurs 


DING AND FEEDING.—When the buds 
saring they are usually in clusters, 


I am not an advocate of a great 
lnimal manure in the culture of Car- 
I find at this period weak doses of 
ade from cow dung and soot are 
if given twice a week, alternating 
1 some reliable Carnation ‘artificial 


THE PLANTS.—The chief idea of 
protect the blooms and hasten the 
if necessary. So long as the 
is favourable and the buds are not 
they may be left outsidé, but when 
ry hot weather sets in they are better 
“he house should be clean, and if the 
n be covered with shingle, pebbles, 
» so much the better, as this keeps 
cool and moist. When the plants 
n housed all ventilators and doors 
kept wide open to allow a free circu- 
ait, and the pots should not be 
‘together, but given ample room, as 
is delight in an airy and free circu: 
‘all times. 
the plants are in full bloom, .and to 
beauty as long as possible, some 
necessary. Houses that have 
xed to the roof are all that can 
is these can be lowered when the 
ul and drawn up in the even- 
up on dull days. When these 
nd strips of tiffany or canvas 
ed to laths, and in this manner 
y removed or replaced accord- 
ther. When exhibiting Carna- 
» is better for vase decoration 
jon foliage, which may be 
healthy plants growing in the 
- < = W, E,-Wricur. 
use Gardens, near Rugby. 


> 0. M. G.,” New York.) 
€ have a most useful class of 
tor supplying cut blooms or for 
ton of the conservatory. When 
ply cut flowers large plants are 
it when. grown for decoration 
are the best, as they can be 
eater advantage. These plants 
much heat; in fact, they may 
1 in a-cool house provided the frost 


“soon be worked up. When the 
attained a fair size the roots can 
rovided abundance of nourish- 
them during the time they are 
growth. Pots 9 inches or 10 
meter are very suitable for grow- 
© produce cut blooms. Plants 


al h should be introduced into 
le second week in December. A 
of about 50 degs. suits them 
No greater heat should be given 
1 bright, sunny days when air 
for when brought into bloom 


re fine blooms are required only the 
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gradually the flowers have more substance, 
and the colour is also better. Treated in this 
way they will succeed the Chrysanthemums, 
the bright orange-scarlet flowers being much 
appreciated, as they can either be taken off 
the trusses and used singly in small vases or 
cut with long stems for specimen glasses. To 
keep up a succession a second batch should 
be introducted into heat early in the New 
Year, and so on as required. . 

When the plants have gone out of bloom or 
the flowers have been cut, they should be 
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given a temperature of not less than 45 degs. 
till they have completed their growth, by 
which time it will be warm enough for them 
to be stood out-of-doors for the summer 
months. Most gardeners are acquainted with 
the old Imantophyllum miniatum, but those 
who have not seen the newer types can have 
no idea of their beauty. The trusses of bloom 
are much larger and more symmetrical, the 
individual blooms also larger and of better 
shape. The colours, too, are more attractive, 
and at this dull period.very effective. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation i may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following thetr receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 
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- Rose Climbing Caroline Testout 


(Florence).—In common with the climbing 
sports of other dwarf-growing Roses this is 
very often apt to become leggy, making, as 
described by you, one thick stem on the head 
of which lateral shoots are sent out standard 
fashion. This was probably caused by allow- 
ing the young plant to remain full length at 
the time of planting, whereas to obtain a 
more bushy plant it is desirable to cut such 
plants down to two or three, especially if 
the plants should be single-shooted when 
bought. The remedy lies in arresting the 
growth at the top, thus forcing the plants to 
send up basal shoots as desired. If the 
plant is sufficiently pliable this may be done 
by, bending it over and fixing it to a peg in 
the soil by means of a strong cord. This, in 
all probability, will force the bottom eyes into 
growth, the undesirable top portion being cut 
away when the young shoots have obtained a 
fair height. If it is inconvenient to tie the 
plant over .as described, the same result may 
be had by bending the plant round a tripod. 
Should your plant be too hard and stiff to 
bear this treatment the best plan is either to 
cut it down now to within 2 inches of the 
ground or to take it up and replant it. You 
will find nothing better than bone-meal for 
feeding your plant. Remove some of the top 
soil and replace with a mixture of loam and 
bone-meal, 


Lilium auratum and L. Henryi 


(A. B.).—The best time to plant is any time 
during March. A great drawback to early 
planting is the usual wet condition of the soil, 
and as the bulbs have no roots they are very 
liable to perish if put into such ground too 
early. A good way out of the difficulty is to 
start the bulbs in Cocoa-fibre in boxes or 
pots in a dark frame, afterwards transplant- 
ing them to their permanent quarters. “So 
long as the Cocoanut-fibre is just moist no 
water will be necessary, but care must be 
exercised when planting out, as the young 
fresh roots are very brittle. Another way is to 
take out holes where you wish to plant the 
bulbs and put in about 3 peck of Cocoa-fibre, 
planting three or more bulbs into this in such 
a way that the bulbs are quite covered. 


Planting Lilies 
(L, Y. C.).—Although imported Lily bulbs 
are frequently planted direct in the open, 


and sometimes with satisfactory results, it 
is held by leading growers of Lilies in this 
country that to plant imported bulbs at all 
in the ground is to court failure in the case 
of L. auratum particularly, and to a degree 
less so with L.. speciosum. These bulbs 
should be cultivated in pots for the first sea- 
son and planted out in the autumn, if and 


when they have made good roots. 


Plants for border beneath Cedar 


(A. R., Sevenoaks). — Epilobium — sul- 
phureum, the large-leaved Rockfoils, Saxi- 
fraga (Megasea) in variety, Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis), Periwinkles, especially Vinca 
major and V. acutiloba, Lilium auratum, 
L. a, var. platyphyllum, L. croceum, L, 
Martagon, Aucuba japonica, Andromeda 
Catesbei, Rhododendrons, Erica lusitanica, 


_E. arborea, Hypericum calycinum, Skimmia 


japonica, Dane Laurus, Sarcococca  rusci- 


folia, Berberis japonica. E. M. 
Diseased Gladiolus corms 

(Flemingitie). — After incubating your 
Gladioli we can find no trace of a fungus 


likely to cause the corms to be diseased. We 
are inclined to think! that the primary cause 
of the corms failing was insect attack, and, 
as suggested in our previous reply, wireworm 
attack is the most likely. Try and get rid of 
the wireworm, and if you are troubled with 
the corms going off again send us some speci- 
mens when they are growing. We could 
then form a better opinion as to the primary 
cause of the trouble. The only thing we feel 
certain about at present is that wireworm 


has been worrying the corms. i? 
The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella- 
donna) . 


(O. M. G., New York).—We are supposing 
this is the Amaryllis you refer to, This beauti- 
ful Cape bulb may be. grown well in the open, 
and blooms in autumn. There is a variety 
called A. B. blanda which blooms earlier. The 
flowers are white, turning to pale rose, and 
very. handsome. The Belladonna Lily might 
be grown more than it is. Its scapes rise to 
a height of nearly 3 feet, and bear large Lily- 
like blooms, which, when seen in quantity, 
have a striking effect. No place suits the 
bulb better than a warm border facing south. 
Some preparation is necessary before plant- 
ing, and the soil should be taken out to a 
depth of about 3 feet, 6 inches of broken brick 
being placed in the bottom for drainage. The 
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best soil is mellow loam, mixed with well- 
decayed leaf-mould and sharp silver sand. 
Plant the bulbs in clumps, each clump about 
1 foot apart, and put a little sand about them 
at planting time. If the planting be done in 
autumn cover over the surface of the soil with 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse, dried Fern, or similar 
material. When the weather is very dry in 
summer give water occasionally. 


GREENHOUSE 


Cyclamen with cup-shaped flower 

(T. C., Wicklow),—It is not unusual for 
seedlings to produce flowers lilke this; it is 
the. result of high cultivation and over- 
selection. A sport of this nature is sometimes 
the forerunner of anew type. The seedling is 
of good colour, but we have not formed a 
very high opinion of its form, neither are we 
enamoured of some of the so-called modern 
improvements. Speaking generally, we pre- 
fer a Cyclamen flower with petals turned back 
and with a half-twist, as in the wild types. 
It is, however, a matter of taste. The foliage 
is that of Asparagus Sprengeri. 


Perpetual Carnations in July 

(C. Sheard).—To bloom Perpetual Carna- 
tions in July only those shoots which are 
elongating to flower should be cut back, 
leaving two or three of the more backward 
and smallest shoots uncut. This must be 
done at once, and unless the plants are already 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots they should be potted 
on, otherwise they should be top-dressed with 
fresh soil and Carnation fertiliser (equal por- 
tions), feeding again every two or three weeks 
in May and June. They should not be stood 


outside until May, and, if blooms of quality: 


are required, are best left under glass. 


Pelargoniums damping off 

(P. Knight).—In all probability an excess 
of moisture at the roots is the cause of the 
failure of your cuttings, as in the winter only 
sufficient water must be given to keep the 
soil slightly moist. Watering should always 
be done on a bright, mild day so that plenty 
of air can be given to dry up the excess of 
moisture. ‘A free circulation of air is all- 
important for keeping Pelargoniums in good 
condition during the winter. You say 
nothing as to whether your house is heated, 
but if not we should advise you to have this 
done so that you could run the heat round the 
pipes to dispel any excess of moisture. 


Growing Violets 


(Erica).—Runners should be put in every 
year, April being the best month for doing 
this, whether these be for outdoor beds or.for 
frames. The situation of the bed may be open 
or partially shaded by trees, according to the 
nature of the soil. In light land, which in- 
variably suffers more or less in dry weather, 
a little shade is beneficial. On more holding 
soils Violets are just as well, if not better, 
planted in the open. This applies to double 
or single Violets intended for frames or for 
outdoor culture only. Ground for Violets 
must be of good quality, well prepared by 
trenching or deep digging, and should also 
receive a fairly liberal addition of decayed 
manure, and, if possible, some leaf-mould. 
Stable manure, or that which has been em- 
ployed for Mushroom-beds, is the best for 
heavy soil—decayed cow manure suits light 
land. It is, however, best to manure and dig 
up the beds in winter so that frost pulverises 
them prior to the planting of Violets. Simi- 
lar treatment is required for the double as for 
single varieties, except that the latter need 
more space because of their coarser growth. 
Single varieties of the modern kinds, such as 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent plant, 
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and for this reason can ihe left. The double 
varieties require the runners removed fre- 
quently in summer, so as to concentrate their 
strength on the crown which gives the finest 
blooms. In frames the plants should be so 
arranged that their leaves come within a few 
inches of the glass lights, over the whole ex- 
tent of the bed. Unless they are kept well up 
to the light they sometimes give a deal of 
trouble from damping of the leaves. Ventila- 
tion is an important item in Violet culture. 
This should be given freely on every favour- 
able occasion, and the lights are best removed 
daily in mild-weather. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Kerria japonica 

(Senex).—This forms a handsome bush in 
shrubbery borders, but it is, on the whole, 
most effective as a wall or pillar plant either 
intermixed or associated with Cydonia 
japonica. It is readily increased by division 
or cuttings of the ripened wood. By cutting 


out the old flowering shoots that spring from - 


the base much finer flowers than can be had 
when disturbed will be forthcoming. 


FRUIT 

Melons in July 

I want to grow Melons and have them in 
July. How long does it take to grow them 
and what are the earliest kinds? 

C. SHEARD. 

[If grown in a well-heated greenhouse, 
i.e., one in which there is an ample supply of 
both top and bottom heat, you should be able 
to cut ripe Melons in from 12 to 14 weeks 
from the time of sowing the seed. In a house 
not so well heated or, say, without bottom 
heat, or in a frame on a hotbed a pericd of 
16 weeks had better be allowed. Favourable 
weather conditions, i.e., plenty of bright sun- 
shine, is an invaluable aid in Melon culture, 
and by making the most of sunheat at closing 
time daily after the fruits are set and swelling 
off, the period between the ripening stage is 
shortened. Time may also be saved if the 


first two or three fruits which show on a. 


plant are fertilised and allowed to swell off 


_instead of waiting to secure a full crop. A 


very early white-fleshed variety is Hero of 
Lockinge. An early green-fleshed kind is 
Ringleader. If you can get it true a variety 
named Eastnor Castle would also suit your 
purpose. A good _ scarlet-fleshed kind is 
Sutton’s Ar.] 


Vines not breaking 


(Anxious and Troubled). —If the buds ab- 
sorbed much of the paraffin, or, in other 
words, if much of it penetrated the outer 
covering or casing of the buds, it may be the 
cause of their failing to break, but, judging 
by the account you give as to the condition of 
the Vines, we are not surprised at their break- 
ing irregularly. Even when in the best of 
health we have had buds fail to break both 
on Alicante and Muscats. In your case the 
fact of shanking being prevalent goes to show 
that the root system is thoroughly out of 
order, and this alone would suffice to cause 


the non-starting of the weaker, or of buds not 


thoroughly matured, and it is to this we 
should say that the trouble may be attributed. 
At the same time it is rather risky to apply 
paraffin in the manner mentioned, and would 
not advise its use in future. 


VEGETABLES 


Cauliflowers failing 


I can get Cauliflowers along very well for a 
time, and then I find all at once they drop 
with maggots around the root. How can I 
prevent this? C. SHEARD. 

[The failure complained of is doubtless due 


_with something of a deterring 


‘your. canes se stakes, you 


Bs. rel 


to the larva of the cane on 


deposits its eggs on the stems of 
when young and after having — 
planted. Preventive measur 
lows :—After the seedlings have n 
three leaves sprinkle the soil b 
drills and close up to the stem 


soot, or, what is much bet 
ashes, or sawdust moistened 
using 1 pint to 4-bushel of either 
stances named, and mix thoro 
plants set out. ‘singly in perma 
make use of tarred felt disc 


ground. The latter may be ha 
in garden sundries. ] 


‘MISCELLANE 
Mosquitoes — 


(DH. dD: \ eeanae are ‘mos 
the neighbourhood of wate 
constructs a sort of raft for 
raft floating about until th 
When the larve are born the 


These mosquito larve are 
breathing organs at the tail e 
cannot make use of the oxyg 
the water they have to come 
to breathe. 


away with all still waters. ee 
if your moat is running water ; if 
speed up the flow, and make su 
sides there are no little pools wi 
still water. The pest will breed 
still water, even in about h 

water in the bottom of a t 
make all your water running 
should have no further trouble 
impossible to make your mo 
water your next best plan is 
surface of the water with a filn 
oil ’? when the larvee are breedi 
prevent their breathing when th 
the surface for that purpose. 
any plants growing in the 
value they should. be removed 
“ paraffin’? is put down. — : 


Market sales 


(E. L.).—No licence _ is. ul 
rabbits, eggs, ee or dead | 
market. 


Bamboos down at any time 
break the Dahlias up now, seeit 
you reserve a growth to each p: 
them in your frame in Cocoa b 
leaf-soil. 

Walter Baily. =the reba c 
the birds are the culprits. We s 
you to dress the bushes with lir 

Tinto.—You cannot do better 
Figs, seeing to it that the root 
in stations for each plant. 
should be built of bricks lai 
a bottom of rubble in cemer 


CATALOGUES REC 
Messenger and Co., Ltd., L 
Horticultural building. =~ 
Guy L. Wilson, Boughshane 
‘Ireland.—New seedling Daff 
Tk Cheal and Sons, Crawl 
Dahlias, 1926. 
Bridwell Bros., F ovesburg . 
wild flowers. 
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SEEDSMEN BY “S&¥6@ APPOINTMENT 


GRASS SEED 


LL lawns should be reconditioned immediately if 
1 At turf and surface are to be in good condition for 
the- coming season, consequently preparations 
should be made in advance, and all the required 
materials—Grass Seed, Fertiliser, Worm Killer, etc., 
assembled. For particulars how to renovate your lawn, 
make a new lawn, diagrams and instructions, write to-day 
for Carters Booklet on ‘‘Lawns and Sports Grounds,”’ 
post free on application. Fill in Coupon below. 


FERTILISER 
LAWN SAND 
WORM KILLER 
JPERPHOSPHATE 


PLEASE SEND POST FREE, BOOKLET 


id in Cartons and Bags. “LAWNS & SPORTS GROUNDS” 
jtainable from Nurserymen, 
«dsmen, Corn Merchants, etc. 


—F. 


Full Particulars of :— 


(wes’ Chemical 
anure Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. G) 
Established 1842 


“Mark Lane, London, C3 


SERVICE AND ADVICE * Ss, teri 
eavclatss Hil als Waks aoe Gaawigen Insecncd Grass Seed and Turf Specialists 


to the improvement or up-keep of your turf RAYNES PARK, LONDON. S.W.20 


FOOD FOR YOUR GARDEN 


WARNING 


| to the phenomenal demand this 
for Ryders Quality Seeds it is 
iry to urge all customers who desire 
teds for Easter sowing to make out 
ntders at. once and post them to 
‘, St. Albans, with the least 
I: delay. 


_ RYDERS 
'26 | CATALOGUE 
(hae not yet received a copy of the 


\cademy Picture Edition of Ryders 
strated sCatalogue Guide, sendza 


Healthy Plant Growth 


is the outcome of the proper association of all 
the elements of plant food. You get this in 


- NoRGO 


COMPLETE FERTILISERS 


THE PERFECT GARDEN FOOD 


Which supplies the essential constituents contained in stable manure, but 
in a far richer and more convenient form. 
PRICES (Bags Free and Carriage Paid) :— 

7lbs. 14]Ibs. 28%bs. 56]bs. 112 Ibs. 

“NORCO” Complete Garden FeELlisee. . . 2/6 4/38 7/3 12/6 23/- 
(For Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables) 

“NORCO” Complete Lawn & Turf Fertiliser 2/4 4/- 6/9 11/9 22/- 
“NORCO” Complete Potato Fertiliser . . 2/6 4/3 7/3 12/6 23/- 


Send for free Booklet on the use of Lime, Stable Manure and Chemical 
Fertilisers 


.““NORCO” (Regd.) is obtainable only direct from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


CHARLES NORRINGTON & CO., LTD. 


Cattedown, PLYMOUTH. 
Makers of High Grade Fertilisers since 1846. No. 9 
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The Border Carnation 


HERE space can be allowed, beds of 
Wee or two colours give a lovely effect 

during July, but, as a rule, in the open 
border in a good season, where planting has 
been carried out the previous autumn, the 
blooming period begins in June and continues 
in some varieties until September, At least, 
Linkman, Hector, Queen Eleanor, Cleopatra, 
and Salmon Clove, among others, will all give 
late blooms, and for garden decoration it is 
advisable to study floriferousness as well as 
shapeliness. 

One would like to be able to add perfume, 
but it would tend to a very much more re- 
stricted choice, as so many of the loveliest 
flowers lack this greatest charm of all. The 
Cloves, of course, can be relied on in this 
respect, which is very probably why they are 
so universally grown by the amateur who re- 
quires a good flower for general purposes, 
most of the varieties now in commerce being 
stocky in growth, which is a great advantage 
where plants are being left to grow as 
perennials, the true way to get the best out of 
Cloves. 

Many of these are perfectly shaped and con- 
stantly seen on the showboard, King of 
Cloves, Steinforth, and Mrs. A. Brotherstone 
being examples, and no better varieties can 
be had as regards habit and hardiness, but 
this class is growing so rapidly that individual 
taste as to colour can be gratified in_selfs and 
fancies. 

Seed can be sown in frames or a cold house 
right through April, and will next year give a 
display which cannot be rivalled by any plant. 
Indeed, if garden decoration is the chief end 
and aim of any amateur desiring to grow 
Border Carnations, this is the best way to 

_ achieve his object at a very small cost and 
little trouble, for if the seeds are planted in 
seed-pans about an inch apart and half an 
inch deep in light sandy soil, carefully 
watered, and kept covered with glass and a 
sheet of paper until they germinate, which 
they quickly do, and then freely exposed to 
light and air, the tiny seedlings will soon 
make two pairs of leaves, when they can be 
pricked out into slightly richer soil, and by 
August will be ready for planting out about 
18 inches apart, as they make very big plants 
and good seed gives a large percentage of 
beautiful blooms, the single ‘‘ Jacks ’’ being 
very useful for foliage. 

Lime is essential to the welfare of Carna- 
tions and must be freely incorporated in the 
soil if it is not naturally calcareous, good 
drainage and a light and airy position being 
their other requirements, a very little well- 
rotted manure sufficing, bone-meal being the 
fertiliser most suited to their needs. 

The Carnation only requires to be grown 
for its hardiness to be tecognised, and if 
plants are put here and there in a border and 
left to develop naturally they will give dozens 
of blooms and increase in size year by year, 

J. B. WELLS. 


Doronicum caucasicum 


Flowers for cutting are so scarce in the 
early days of March that it is a good plan to 
box up some tufts of Doronicum caucasicum 
from the open ground in good time before- 
hand, and to bring them on to bloom in a 
cool greenhouse, so having them ready a good 
three weeks before their normal time of 
flowering and so filling a-gap in the supply of 
material from the open ground. Cafe 


Margyricarpus setosus 


This is a neat, trailing, small evergreen 
shrubby plant with insignificant flowers suc- 
.ceeded by small white berries. It is a useful 
plant for the rock garden when its evergreen 
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masses fall over rocks. It is a good grower, . 
and in gravelly soil in an open position on the 
rock garden soon spreads into a broad mass. 
The foliage is finely cut and yellowish-green 
in colour. . It is of easy increase by cuttings. 
H. STEVENS. 


2, Elm Dale Villas, Chepstow, Mon, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Seasonable hints 


LANTS that are now standing on shelves 

near to the glass in the cool greenhouse 

are making rapid progress—too rapid, as 
a matter of fact. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the young plants be kept growing 
on. With the not infrequent bursts of bright 
sunshine . throughout the day, the tempera- 
ture of all glass structures rises very sud- 
denly, and unless means be taken to ventilate 
them, in a little while the young plants may 
suffer very considerably. he warmth from 
the hot-water pipes, together with that de- 
rived from the sun’s rays, quickly brings 
about a state of affairs that is most detri- 
mental to most plant life, and to Chrysanthe- 
mums in particular. Growers should, for this 
reason, ever be on the alert to give ventilation 
when it is needed. They must remember that 
the small quantity of soil in the ‘* thumb”’ 
or small ‘ sixty’ (3-inch) holds but little 
moisture, and during hot spells the moisture 
is quickly absorbed, and the soil becomes 
quite dry. For this reason, when the water- 
ing is done, see that the ball of soil is 
thoroughly moistened, watering two or three 
times in succession if need be. Each succeed- 
ing’ day the sun continues to increase in 
power. For:this reason it would be better to 
find other quarters for the young plants. 
Provided adequate protection against frost 
can be ensured, there is no better position 
for recently-rooted Chrysanthemums than the 
cold frame. If is not a very difficult matter 
to exclude frost if a little trouble be taken. 
Straw, leaves, and litter of all sorts may be 
placed around ‘the outside of the frame, or 
frames, and this in sufficient quantity to ward 
off all frosts that we are now likely to ex- 
perience. Risk from the same source may 
further be reduced by filling in the frame 
with ashes, spent Hops, or Cocoanut fibre 
refuse, and plunging the pots. By carefully 
covering the lights in the late afternoon and 
leaving then thus until the morning, re- 
moving. the mats only when the weather 
justifies one in doing so, the plants may be 
kept steadily growing. 

Some of the readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED may have a very forward lot of plants, 
and are now in doubt how to proceed. It 
may be possible to give such a batch of young ~ 
plants their first shift, but, very often young 
plants are potted-on into larger pots before 
they are ready for. the shift, and when this 
is so a great mistake is undoubtedly made. 
To take a batch of plants as a whole and pot 
them up at one and the same time is a mis- 
take. The chances are that only a small pro- 
portion of the plants is ready for repotting 
into pots of a larger size. It is better, there- 
fore, to deal with each plant individually. 
Better wait a few days longer in the case of 
those that are not sufficiently rooted. -Chrys- 
anthemums are ready for potting on when 
the roots have well worked through the ball 
of soil in which they are growing. Do not 
wait until the plants get pot-bound. : 

Compost for this first shift or repotting 
may be made up of the following ingredients = 
One bushel of good fibrous loam, one 
quarter-bushel of well-decomposed _ leaf- 
mould, one quarter-bushel old mortar rub-' 
bish broken up and passed through a sieve 
with a 3-inch mesh, one quarter-bushel of 


f 
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well-rotted manure, and half 

coarse silver sand or clean road 
this compost a thorough mixin 
the whole of it through a sieve y 
mesh. The rougher siftings 
over the crocks, providing exce 
material. Pots 3 inches 01 
diameter should be used for 
the stronger growing plar 
pots. The pots should be c 
drain dry. Pot rather firmly 
necessary in some cases to W 
post down between the ball o 
pot by the aid of a label. 1 
more than one plant at a.tim 
fusion of names may take pl 
calculations be upset when pi 
growths has to be done. A 
water in the plants, using 
and place them where they ma 
close for a few days. Continue 
tings of all types as stock is. 
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and furnish a specimen. 

Mrs. Macfarlan, Helensbur 
yellow Daffodil is Narcissu: 
shortly to illustrate the dif 
N. nanus, N. minor, and N 
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‘the end of February, just as Crocuses 
= finishing, the Dog-tooth Violet 
ightens shady rock gardens or edges of 
beds with its. Cyclamen-like flowers 
wming foliage. Of the seven or eight 
known, one only, E. Dens-canis, 
was introduced to our gardens in the 
ry, is a native of the Old World, 


ntu 
t is widely distributed from Southern 
, through Asia to Japan. I have 
t growing in thousands on a northern 
ie Apennines in short grass. The 
the type are reddish-pink, hence 
from Erythros, red; but there are 
- forms, and the Japanese variety 


with purple, brown, and white. 
able conditions the corms multi- 
by offsets, and they are also in- 
‘seed, which, however, takes four 
e years to flower. 

American species, which were 
lo years or 50 years ago are found 
untainous regions from _ British 
jia to California. They are somewhat 
| the Old World species, but have 
oliage, except one, E. grandiflorum, 


wers are also often two or three on 
k, those of E. Dens-canis being soli- 
ee erican species also do not seem 
fase by offsets, but set plenty of seed, 
pocket or patch. -I grow six 
hich with me flower in the 
ed:—E. grandiflorum robustum 
iow), E. californicum | (nearly 
Maroon band at base of petals), 
ersoni (light purple with deep maroon 
_E. Watsoni (whitish flowers with 
ntre), E. citrinum (creamy-white, 
‘ntre), and E. revolutum Johnsoni (a 
{ rose-pink). The first and last are 
of the basket. 
orms of these American varieties are 
e long-lived and freer-flowering than 
Dens-canis, which often waste their 
e in offsets. Dog-tooth Violets all pre- 
al shade anda well-drained sandy or 
am with old leaf-mould. Part of my 
s an old sandstone quarry, and- they 
dingly well on the north side and 
uter branches of a Cedar of 
€ corms should be planted for 
re than 2 inches apart and in the 
bed, 9 inches deep for grandiflorum 
less than 6 inches for the rest. The 
nd 2 inches or 3 inches!! but 
all in accord with their natural 


fr 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ”’ 
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Erythroniums and Their 


habit. Some 35 years ago, when shooting in 
the Selkirk Range, B.C., I noticed a mass of 
yellow on a green patch at the foot of a 
glacier. A closer inspection proved it to be a 
mass of Erythroniums, which I had never 
seen before. All efforts to get up corms with 
a hunting-knife were futile, so I returned in 
a day or two with a borrowed miner’s pick, 
and have not forgotten the depth at which 
those corms were buried, I laid them in 


Erythroniums or Dog-Tooth Violets 
in eool woodland 


in a convenient spot that evening to ripen, 
and picked them up two months later on my 
return to Europe and sent a box with pressed 
blooms to Kew. J had a similar experience 
with a clump of a white Iris Tingitana near 
the Serbu River in Morocco in 1899.. My 
botanical trowel was useless, and I had to re- 
turn to camp for a trenching tool. I also 
once spent a day in a Barley field near Batna, 
Algeria, getting up Tulipa~primularia, of 
which there were thousands; some were a 


Cultivation 


foot deep and the ground as hard as iron. 
Crocuses, again, in hard ground are 4 inches 
to 5 inches deep. Bulbs, of course, in contra- 
distinction to tubers, require ripening by the 
sun, but even allowing for difference in 
climate, I have found that in light soil much 
is gained by deep planting. H. M. W. B. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Viburnum Tinus var. lucidum 
A REMARKABLY handsome shrub at 


the present time is the above, which is 
rapidly opening its flowers. Growing 
alongside the type (both about 15 feet in 
height) and laden with bloom, the distinctness 
is very marked. It is of a more open habit 
than the type, with larger, more richly 
polished green leaves, and much larger 
trusses of flowers, pink in the bud, pure 
white when fully open, the trusses of bloom 
being from 3 inches to 4 inches across. The 
old Laurustinus has been a feast of flowers 
for months, and welcome, too, but it is sur- 
passed at the present time by this handsome 
variety. .. M: 


Sweet Violets for the rock garden 

With flowers almost as large as Pansies, 
which fill the air with their delicious per- 
fume, a number of varieties of these popular 
plants is a feature of attraction as I write 
(March toth), falling over stones. It is a 
mistake not to make greater use of them in 
the cool flats of rock gardens carpeting little 
colonies of the graceful species of Narcissus, 
such as N. cyclamineus, N. minimus, N. 
Bulbocodium, N. triandrus, and N. 


moschatus. Among these handsome Violets 
I would mention the following as very 
lovely :—Princess ‘de Lamonte, — Askania, 


Cyclops, Sir J. D. Josse, John Raddenbury, 
Eynsford Giant, and Princess of Wales. 


E. M. 
Spring Star Flower (Triteleia uniflora) 


This hardy little plant, which hails from 
South America, comes into bloom early in 
March, established groups providing a perfect 
sheet of- pale blue, star-like flowers over 
several weeks. The plant increases- each 
year and eventually becomes a mass of low 
green foliage. The flowers are borne singly 
on Rush-like stalks.not more than 6 inches 
in height. Whereas the flowers possess a 
delicate fragrance, the base of the stall when 
culled-has the smell of the Alliumis. There 
are several variations of colour, some of which 
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are of a deeper blue than the type. It is a 
very easy plant to grow, but once planted in 
fairly good soil it should remain undisturbed 
for years, in which case a profusion of flowers 
will appear each spring and thus add variety 
to the interesting and rather numerous small 
bulbous plants which bloom at this season of 
the year. 


Rhododendron multicolor Curtisi 

This Rhododendron’s chief claim to fame 
lies in the fact that we owe to its influence 
many of the Javanese section which are, in 
their way, so useful. R. m. Curtisi, in addi- 
tion, is very useful for pot work when grown 
under glass in an intermediate temperature. 
Although dwarf in habit, the plant branches 
freely, and it flowers most profusely. In 
colour the blooms are of a bright ruby- 
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crimson shade, and these are, in shape, like a 
small bell—perhaps thimble-like would de- 
scribe them more fittingly. Quite small 
pieces flower most freely, and I have found 
R. m. Curtisi amenable to the greater heat of 
the stove. W. McG. 


Rhododendron ferrugineum 

This plant, although of some antiquity, is 
seldom met with in modern collections of 
Rhododendrons. Known as the Alpine Rose, 
it forms a rather prostrate bush, the leaves 
of which are not unlike those of Box, and 
during June the plant is entirely covered with 
reddish-pink blossoms. R. ferrugineum is 
perfectly hardy and succeeds in the same soil 
as suits more prominent members of the 
species. It associates well with such things 
as-Kalmias, Ledums, and Heaths. Kirk. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


» 


not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Gardeners and their hours 


APPEAR to have brought more than one 
hornet’s nest about my. ears in connection 
with my note on gardeners and their hours 

— from which, by the way, the discussion has 
gone far astray. So far as I am concerned I 
shall not-again trespass upon the hospitality 
of the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
in connection with this subject. I would like, 
however, to offer a few remarks to ‘‘ Young 
’Un” and to ‘“ A Surrey Gardener,”’ which, 
I hope, they will take in a friendly spirit. 
No doubt my young friend is right in insist- 
ing upon being paid for extra work if, for 
example, he thins Grapes at night. In my 
apprentice days, however, I] was glad to be 
permitted to learn how to thin after hours, 
as were very many others of my “ group,” 
and the consequence was that when, as a 
journeyman, I received an inside appoint- 
ment, I was an expert at the work instead of 
being a “ fumbler,’’ and could keep my end 
up. Things may be different now in some 
gardens, but few, I fancy, would pay an ap- 
prentice for overtime to ‘‘ thin’ Grapes, 
though he might have his chance during the 
day as part of his training. If he be at all 
desirous of learning he -will not scruple to 
sacrifice-an hour or two at what is, after all, 
seasonal work; if he does scruple to do so 
his is the loss. But perhaps ‘‘ Young ’Un”’ 
knew by intuition how to thin Grapes when 
he saw them for the first time. There are 
such, but their name is not Legion. 

‘A Surrey Gardener’’ surely does not 
seriously mean that the present-day exhibits 
of vegetables excel those of three decades 
ago. If he does, then, I fear, his experience 
of exhibitions is a limited one. I have seen 
for 30 years all the important exhibitions in 
both Scotland and England, and have, on 
occasion, staged exhibits. . Opinions differ, 
but I maintain that the exhibits—and the ex- 
hibitors—of former days* were no whit in- 
ferior to those of the-present time. If ‘A 
Surrey Gardener,’ in these days of motor- 
cars, can turn out exhibits as good as his pre- 
decessors did he is doing very well indeed, 
and I make him my compliments. 

A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


Your correspondent who hides his 
personality behind the nom de plume ‘‘Scottish 
Gardener ’’ would do well, in view of his 
sweeping statements, to come into the open. 
I must administer a little wholesome reproof 
to my Highland horticulturist. First, I deny 
ever having any idea of sneering at domestic 
servants, a honourable occupation which it 
has ever been my pleasure to uphold and to 
publicly defend. Second, the fact that a 
Government paper directs gardeners to de- 


-quaintance with its sciences. 


scribe themselves as domestic servants is no 
proof that they are domestic servants, or that 
they agree with the Government classifica- 
tion. It certainly does not dispose of my 
claim that gardening is a profession, a claim 
which is very far from: nonsense, except for 
those who refuse to take a hand in raising 
the standard of gardening. ‘Third, Mr. Bruce 
Hewitt, F.R.H.S., etc., etc., is at the moment 
a head gardener, and a professional one at 
that. He draws a salary which most 
‘* Scottish’ Gardeners ’’? would worship, and 
he frequently draws fees equal to those paid 
to the medical and legal profession—or are 
these, too, ‘‘ arts and crafts’’? Fourth, I 
did not know for certain that the Editor of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED would publish my 
letter, therefore I cannot see the sense of 
** Scottish Gardener’s’’ words about my 
rushing into print. But I appeal to the same 
Editor to accept this, my reasonable views, 
that they may be presented to the professional 
and unprofessional, to the slacker and 
worker, to those who wish to progress and to 
those. who would-‘content themselves with 
sticking in the mud. Finally, let me quote 
part of what Johnson’s ‘‘ Gardeners’ Die- 
tionary ’’ says about ‘* Gardener ”’ :— 
“The day is gone when the spade and blue 
apron were the only appropriate devices for 
the gardener. He must now not only have a 
thorough practical knowledge of his art, but 
he must also have a thorough, intimate ac- 
No man can 
have stored in his mind too much knowledge, 
but there are always some branches of in- 
formation of more value than others. 
these, to the gardener there are none so im- 
portant as botany and chemistry—botany 
physiological as well as systematic—chemis- 


” 


try, especially as applied to the examination. 


of organic nature. ... The head gardener 
is the superior of the valet or butler, for his 
education and knowledge are of a higher 
OLderaies ee 

Now, Johnson says ‘‘ art’ and “ art ’’ is 
skill, and if skill is not professional what is? 
The butler is the highest of the ‘‘ domestic 
staff °? of ahouse. Domestic servants are, of 
necessity, ‘‘ of the house.’? Unless a gar- 
dener be also one who helps in the house he 
cannot be a domestic servant. 

Bruce Hewirr. 


oe 


Saxifraga ligulata 


I have a form of this Saxifraga which is 
entirely pilose, that is, hairy all over the 
leaves. I do not think it is rare, but I have 
not found any mention of it. There is a 
recognised variety called ciliaris, but ciliate, 
according to Bentham and Hooker, means 
‘“ bordered with thick hairs or fine hair-like 
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teeth.’’ I got the pilose one from ; 
Leeds, who must have got it som 
ago from Backhouse, of York. I 
seedlings of it crossed with S. 
which are intermediate, viz., ciliat 
just possible they may have only rey 
type, One point is worth mentioning 
tion to. “§ G; Jes. 2 article “of Mag 
which is, that although the leaves d 
first frost in autumn and the flower 
frosts in March, yet the rhizomes, 
much exposed, are absolutely hardy. 

Oxford. 


Lily of the Valley natural; 

On page 177 Mr. McGuffog te 
largest area_he has seen was gt 
Lincolnshire. The largest I have 
naturalised is to be found in the fa 
Valley, in a wood known as Wyn 
tween the two old historic towns of 
and Monmouth and not far from 
Tintern Abbey. This wood is y 
thousands during the summer from 
Wales and various parts of Englan 
or so before the war one of my 
gathered a buttonhole of a bea 
variety. Unfortunately, the -spot— 
marked or the roots taken up o 
chance of obtaining a stock of th 
novelty. Although search was ma 


lant searchers the following yea 
could ever be found of it again, s 
was concerned. Without a doubt 
are still growing in this wood. — 
may possibly meet the eye of so 
visiting reader who knows this mé 
Lily of the Valley bed that receives 
tion other than the annual top-dr 
fallen leaves. If someone should 
find the pink variety in question I 
glad to hear from him. There a 
other naturalised British plants gr 
large colonies, including Daffodils, 
Wood Hyacinths, Foxgloves, Si 
Soapworts, and others, to say noth 
lovely Woodbine and Ferns. — 

Stockton House Gardens, near 


Pronunciation of Gladi 


‘It would be difficult to find” 
similar brevity containing so many 
is language a little strong and str 
anonymous correspondent to apply 
of the reputation which Sir Herbert ] 
has so long and worthily enjoyed 
when it precedes the remark as to # 
in dispute that ‘‘ every syllable of 
is short, as Sir Herbert Maxwell h 
pointed out.’’- Upon the question o 
tity’? we are all agreed; that of 
tion remains—how is this word o 
syllables to be pronounced? Sir Hi 
‘Dawlish ’”’ agree in rejecting ¢ 
Sir Herbert (with whom, until 
squashed by the superior schol: 
‘“ Dawlish,’’? I venture to agree) 
Glad-iolus, the first syllable being 
as the first ‘‘ a’’ in the last word 
known line eee 

Alike th’ Armada’s pride, or 
Trafalgar. Be 

“‘ Dawlish,’”’ on the other hand, 
the correct pronunciation is the I 
Glad-I-olus. Knowledge has doul 
vanced considerably since either S: 
or I were at Eton, when if-correctl: 

memini. quae. ... mih 

Orbilium dictare 


it used to be said that the only ¢ 
dence of the old Roman pronun 
derived from the well-known sto 
showed that ‘‘ Cauneas ”’ was pro 
as to sound like, and, in fact, b 
for, ‘‘ Cave ne eas.’’ So I think wé 


il ; . e k 
| 3, 1926 
r some evidence on this point rather 
convincing than the ipse dixit of an 
nous afd none too courteous corre- 
nt. Joun Epwarps-Moss. 
ley-on-Thames, March 21st, 1926. 

I notice that sword still crosses sword 
e minor namesake. The Gladiolus was 


troduced into Great Britain in 1596. 
‘say, 1700 we may call it an English 


t is the correct pronunciation of any 
1 word? 
ly, the jus et norma loquendi Gladiolus 
escape its fate. It will be pronounced 
ng to Time and Place as the educated 
e and Place direct. To those who still 
to the classics and take umbrage at a 
1antity | may observe that Gladiolus is 
the very few Latin words of length in 
all-vowels are of equal value; they are 
gi 
s Latin form no one vowel or syllable 
r accented or stressed at the expense 
other. 
ay interest some to Know that our late 
Victoria was a rigid observer of the 
—the Latin—pronunciation of the 
mers? M. L. M. VaupIN. 
tlands, near Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 


I wish I were as certain about any- 
s ‘ Dawlish’ is about this point in 
. He cites certain rules regulating 
ition of the stress in Latin possibili- 
sit permitted to a learner to ask where 
ules are laid down? And do they 
‘om all other rules by admitting of no 
yn? - Hersert MaxweEtt. 
eith. 
The French have a word, “ glaieul,’’ 
from the Latin ‘‘ Gladiolus.’ This is 
g argument that the accent was on 
* in Latin, for an accented short or 
“oe normally -becomes +‘‘ eu,’’ -in 
. An accented short ‘‘i’’ becomes 
in French, and the result would pro- 
ave been gléoil, which, of course, does 
st. An accent on the ‘‘ a ’’ would have 
d glail. It is quite possible, however, 
tin grammarians and prosodists disap- 
W@eethe accent on the ‘‘o’’ on 
cal grounds. Your various disputants 
seem to realise that our conventional 
ronunciation would have been un- 
ble to a Latin-speaking Roman, 
“we put the accent (i.) on the ‘“‘ a,”’ 
the *‘i,”’ (iii.) on the ‘‘ 0.”’ 
) our ‘‘a”’ is flat instead of open, 
hey**o’* and “‘u’”’ are blurred and 
In (ii.) the ‘‘i’* becomes the long 
diphthong, which did not exist in 
In (iii.) we make the ‘fo ” long and 
ngal, but it might just pass muster 
Soman ear. 
every way we pronounced this word 
’e equally wrong to a Roman, might 
allow a little latitude and consider 
ually right for ourselves? 
he L. J. Rocers. 
Humanum est errare, and nothing 
edifying than to see a mistake ad- 
in the very frank way in which Sir 
Maxwell has done it. Such a thing 
a mind open to conviction, and I 
the hope that Sir Herbert may yet 
other mistake in upholding the pro- 
on ‘* GlAdiolus.”’ 
ubt Sir Herbert imagines he places 
: dilemma by saying, ‘‘ I do not sup- 
hat ‘Dawlish’ would speak of 
is’; why, then, apply a different 
n Gladiolus? ” Now, flattery quite 


feel that sort of argument does in- 
*o a man of the type of Sir Herbert, 
it is nearly as absurd as to say that 
in English we stress the first syllable 


nily”” we should. do the same in 
ar,” : 
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But to keep to the point, and to show that 
the dilémma in which Sir Herbert thinks he 
places me, is no dilemma at all, I answer 
thus. In pronouncing ‘ Gladius’? I place 
the stress on “ glad,’’ because that syllable 
is the last but two, and in pronouncing 
“Gladiolus ’’ I place the stress on the ‘* i” 
for the very same reason, viz., that the “i” 
is the last syllable but two, and according to 
Rule 2, already quoted in a previous letter, 
the stress in each case must be placed on the 
last syllable but two, and nowhere else. The 
inconsistency, therefore, is not on my side, 
but on Sir Herbert’s, who applies the rule in 
the case of ‘* gladius,’’ but refuses to apply it 
in the case of ‘* Gladiolus.”’ 

As Sir Herbert seems to persist in the idea 
that stress may not be placed on a short 
syllable of a Latin word, because the effect 
is to make that syllable sound long, it comes 
to my turn to place him not in an imaginary 
dilemma, but a genuine one. Will he, please, 
tell us why, in pronouncing the Latin word 
‘“carminibus,’’ he places the stress on the 
second syllable (as every Latin scholar does), 
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right when he states that it is still grown by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, of Crawley, and 
it is the only catalogue, so far as I know, 
which mentions it. The following is the 
quotation from ‘‘ Hogg’s”’ book regarding 
Nanny :—A dessert Apple of excellent quality, 
and, when in perfection, a first-rate fruit. It 
is in use during October, but soon becomes 
mealy; it also bears some resemblance in 
flavour to Ribston Pippin. 

Now, Mr. Allen, with regard to your scions 
of Joybells (issue, March 27th, page 193), by 
all means graft them on Paradise, but you 
might try, say, a couple on Crab stock, so 
that you may see what the difference is. I 
have heard of and read about ‘‘ Pig’s Nose ”’ 
Apple, but cannot find the book in, which I 
read an account of it. I have looked through 
several works that I have on ‘‘ Pomology,”’ 
but cannot find same. There are a num- 
ber of varieties in Cornwall, also in the 


adjacent county of Devon, mentioned in 
‘“ Hogg’s’? Manual. Several varieties are 
grown in Devon only. F.R.H.S. 


Wimbledon. 


Rhododendron przcox 


” 


although by doing so he makes the ‘i 
sound long, whereas it is actually short? It 
is becoming obvious to me that sometimes 
Sir Herbert observes Rule 2 without being 
aware that he does so, and by a sort of classi- 


cal instinct—but only sometimes. CArmina- 
carmInibus : glAdius-gladlolus : fllius- 
fillolus. The three pronunciations stand or 


fall together. As a matter of fact, they 
stand, because Rule 2, which deals with the 
pronunciation of such Latin words, enforces 
them, and tolerates no other. Apart from 
all this, Rule 1, which states that no Latin 
word may have the stress farther back than 
the last syllable but two, proves that the pro- 
nunciation ‘* glAdiolus ’’ is absolutely out of 
the question. DAwWLISH. 


Apples Wellington, Nanny, and others 


Wellington is one of the best cooking 
Apples, but I cannot admit it as a dessert 
variety.. Mr. Turner’s soil at Godalming is 
very light; our soil here at Wimbledon is 
clay. I have not grown it because I have 
always been told that it will not grow in 
Wimbledon, but, anyway, I will plant next 
autumn, 

As regards ‘‘ Nanny,’ 


’ 


the Editor is quite 


Rhododendron precox 


T is not every season that allows of the 

blooming of the ,deciduous Rhododendron 

preecox, but this year it has escaped that 
combination of frost and sleety storm that so 
often destroys its promise of flower. The 
illustration shows a small one grouped with 
some old bushes of Pieris floribunda in a 
part of a West Surrey garden where lawn 
gradually gives place to woodland. There 
are some larger ones further up the wood 
edge, but this little one is the best-placed for 
companionship and harmonious colouring, for 
it goes well with the quiet white of the 
Pieris, and has at its foot, just out of the 
picture, a setting of one of the early hybrid 
Heaths of a subdued pinkish colour. The 
texture of the Rhododendron bloom is thin 
and tender, and the colour is a pure mauve- 
pink. The specific name ‘‘ praecox,’’ though 
it well describes the early season of bloom, 
and is the name by which the plant is com- 
monly known in gardens, seems to have no 
botanical authority; Having put the ques- 
tion of its identity to a friend who is a careful 
botanist I learn that it is a hybrid, R. 
ciliatum x dauricum., ; 

GJ 
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The Californian Rhododendron (R. californicum) 
but worthy of a place in gardens 


A little-known species 


N the policies of many estates in the 

south-west of Scotland Rhododendrons are 

planted freely and with great effect. 
During the season of flowering the display is, 
in most cases, a magnificent one, more especi- 
ally when the soil, as not infrequently 
happens, is adapted by Nature to the require- 
ments of the shrubs. The showy hybrid 
forms are usually employed, but here and 
there one finds an enthusiast or an expert 
who specialises in the Rhododendron and 
who plants the less- known varieties in addi- 
tion to raising seedlings. Such an enthusiast 
is Captain ‘Stewart, of Shambellie, New 
Abbey, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
The Rhododendrons at Shambellie are worth 
going to see at any season of the year, for not 
only are there rare and uncommon varieties, 
but, in addition, seedlings which have been 
raised by Captain Stewart and of which great 
things may be expected. At the first glance 
the soil at Shambellie does not give the im- 
pression of being such as is specially adapted 
for the wants of Rhododendrons. It con- 
sists, to a large extent, of granite detritus, 
and, throughout, huge boulders of granite, 

many of them tons in w eight, outcrop. Yet 
by studying their requirements and by attend- 
ing to their wants it has been found possible 
to grow Rhododendrons with surprising suc- 
cess, and those who are interested in the 
family will find a wide selection judiciously 
planted. In a nursery bed near the mansion, 
for instance, may be observed lines of hea thy 
seedlings as well as young plants of repute. 
Among the latter may be mentioned R. 
spheroblastum with its somewhat ovate 
leaves of an intense dark green colour; R. 
levistratum, well furnished with buds ; R. 
plebeium and R. Beesianum; and a piece of 
R. Fargesii with its characteristically blunt 
leaves. R. argenteum shows symptoms of 
the severe winter, but R. croceum, R. 
bullatum, and R. maximum are thrifty plants. 


adenogynum, R. 


mention~ be omitted of R. 
lichiangense, and _ the 
Burmese R.  sperabile. The ‘latter and R. 
longisquamatum are particularly noteworthy. 
All these, and others, are in the nursery bed, 
in which also may be found a plant, small, it 
is true, of Ilex Yunnanensis, and a good 
specimen of Tricuspidaria lanceolata. 
Leaving this bed of promise and crossing a 
sward covered with Daffodils in bloom 


Nor 


must 


sponsible owing to the shelter it pro’ ic 


oreodoxa, with neat flowers and foliage 


(among which innumerable clumps 0 
charming N. minimus are conspigy 


eye is at once held by a miagnifcen 
R. Falconeri, the foliage alone of 
might win favour for the variety, | 
being 15 inches in length, with its 
midrib of pale yellow. Close at hand 
almost equally fine example of R. fictola 
which, one regrets to note, has suf 
the severe winter. 
In close succession are found spin 
R. barbatum, R. calophyllum (which d | 
appear to be too happy), the unigel 
R. Thomsoni, and the very attract 
cinnabarinum var. Roylei. — 
over 8 feet in height and is very e 
thriving. The Californian Rhodode 
(R. californicum) is studded with bud 
its’ immediate neighbour, R. di 
worthy of its place. A distinct for 
Smirowi from the Caucasus, and 
its season, ought to be effective. — aie 
At the time of my latest visit to thesi 
interesting Rhododendrons (March 13 
Chinese variety, R. lutescens, WwW 
bloom. The colour is fairly ae a 
lemon-yellow which ought to appeal 
who desire early-flowering Ritodode 
which differ in colour from such as R, 7 
and R. Nobleanum. Of course, i 
added, the blooms of R. lutescens ar 
different type from those of the sca 
crimson forms. ee 
A dainty plant is R. oreotrephes, 
2 feet in height, with a bud at the t 
tion of every shoot. R. glaucum, fre 
Himalayas, is less promising, but aw 
ful little plant of R. a#ruginosum 
between the two, . Reference has 
to the huge granite boulders which, 
appear, in some cases, to be 
Planted exactly in front. of a bou 
6 feet in height is R. ambiguum, a 
be fortuitous, or whether the boulde 


fact remains that R. ambiguum is dhe 
most thriving in the collection. | 

R. oreodoxa, R. ane ay 
neat foliage, R. Fortunei, R. adeno; 
and R. decorum are also "represented 
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_ sutchuenense and R. catawbiense may 
so readily arrest the attention, yet they 
good examples. In the rock garden, 


h is just outside the garden, a notable. 


of the dwarf R. intricatum was in 
rificent bloom. 

ch are a few gleanings from a very 
gle collection, and among other choice 
in a young state may be mentioned 
ofagus obliqua and N. procera (both 
Chili), Abies sachalinensis, A. subalpina, 
A. Veitchi, the Californian Pinus muri- 
and Picea Breweriana, also from the 
Iden State,’ Picea Jezoensis, Corylus 
ra, and the New Zealand Podocarpus 
a, reminiscent of a _ loosely-leaved 
nica Traversi. To conclude, just behind 
site in which these young trees are 
ed is a young, clean, well-grown planta- 
of Japanese Larch, 15 feet to 20 feet in 
it, which is worth a Sabbath Day’s 
ey. (and more) to one interested in 
try. W. McGurroc. 
ibie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


hododendron caucasicum var, 
-Cunningham’s Sulphur 
HIS beautiful plant originated in the 
wurseries of Messrs. Cunningham, 
fraser, and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, and is 
considered a rare plant, and one most 
ble for spring decoration. It is per- 
* hardy and develops lovely , sulphur- 
red trusses. 
ywering as it does in April with an 
dance of flowers, it never misses a year 
. some of the other Rhododendrons. 
e plants in the northern area attain a 
it of 4 feet and form a head of an aver- 
uf 7 feet. 
é leaves are elliptic in shape and of a 
ing green colour. It is a suitable plant 
a rock garden, or can be grown in a 
qe. 
grown in a mass it makes a great show, 
[can be grown as a single plant just as 
ively. It has a fine constitution, and 
lo in any part of Britain. 
grown in a shady position the sulphur- 
W colour becomes much more _pro- 
ced. The specimen from which the 
graph is taken may be seen growing in 
<oyal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, and 
W coming into flower. 
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Rhododendron Cunningham's Sulphur in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh 
- It is now coming into flower 


Grouping Rhododendrons 


Rhododendrons will grow in almost any 
soil from which lime is absent, although, of 
course, they succeed in a greater degree 
when ‘peat can be provided. The ever- 
increasing attention which is being paid to 
this highly ornamental and desirable family 
is a proof of its adaptability and of its popu- 
larity. Unfortunately, in planting the showy 
hybrid varieties the proper grouping of 
colours is very often faulty. Another error 
into which planters fall is that of putting out 
their young pieces much too thickly. In 
suitable soils, and especially on peat, Rhodo- 
dendrons grow so rapidly that overplanting 
defeats the purpose of the planter, and 
crowded groups cannot show their beauty. 
In the case of very choice kinds it is better to 
dispose the plants rather thinly and to plant 


Rhododendron arboreum, 20 feet high and in full bloom, at 


Castle Kennedy in South-west Scotland 


Lilies among them. I like this plan because 
the very fact that Lilies are present and must 
be cared for tends to compel us to keep the 
Rhododendrons open so that their flowers and 
their forms are, alike, more effective. Where, 
in previous plantings, the bushes have be- 
come crowded, severe thinning ought to be 
promptly done, leaving, naturally, the 
choicer kinds and the most shapely pieces. 
In this way light and shade will be obtained, 
and the groups will not be of a flat, uniform 
level. 

While bloom may be expected every season, 
yet, I think, Rhododendrons give their best 
effect. biennially. Established plants can, as 
a rule, look after themselves. Nevertheless, 
when it is possible to do so, a good soaking 
of water in early September is always of ad- 
vantage. I have frequently observed that it 
is in early autumn Rhododendrons appear to 
suffer, and this is especially the case when 
planting has, perforce, to be done on thin 
soils. 

As regards grouping everyone, of course, 
has his own ideas. Yet it is always wise to 
keep purple shades away from reds, although 
the former blend well with any of the white 
sorts. A good group isolated on a lawn of 
Doncaster is very attractive; so is a group of 
Pink Pearl or of Lady Eleanor Cathcart. A 
single specimen of Kettledrum is more effec- 
tive than half-a-dozen pieces closely planted. 
A brief selection of some of my favourites 
may assist others who are thinking of adding 
to their collection, or those who may be 
planning to make a beginning with this un- 
doubtedly valuable family. | Salmon-red: 
Lady E. Cathcart and Mrs. R. Holford. 
Rose and rose-pink: Fair Rosamond, Mrs. 
Penn, Bianchi, Cynthia, and Ingrami. Red: 
J. M.. Brooks, Baron Schroeder, Atro- 
sanguineum, Alex. Adie, and John Waterer. 
White: Pictum, Fair Helen, Mme. Carvalho, 
Minnie, and Mrs. John Clutton. I prefer to 
keep Lady Eleanor Cathcart and Mrs. R. 
Holford, as well as others of the salmon-red 
colouring, well away from all the others, for, 
to my eye, this particular tint clashes with 


that of other Rhododendrons. 
W. McG. 
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Gold Medal Exhibits of Daffodils, Alpines, and Clivias 


HE Royal. - Horticultural 

Daffodil Show is not due to take place 

until April 13th and 14th; nevertheless, 
owing to the earliness of the spring, Daffodils 
predominated at the fortnightly show held on 
March 23rd and 24th. Daffodil novelties of 
real merit. were more numerous than ever, 
the Narcissus Committee granting no fewer 
than 11 Awards of Merit and two First-class 
Certificates. 

The finest group was shown by the well- 
known expert Mr. J. L. Richardson, Water- 
ford, and it received the Society’s gold medal, 
with the special congratulations of the Council. 
This group was rich in novelties of the highest 
order, of which Beersheba and Glorious each 
gained the distinction of a First-class Certi- 
ficate. A special article on Beersheba ap- 
pears on page 214. Glorious is a_ white 
Poetaz variety with a brilliant orange-red cup. 
Fine blooms of Fortune were shown in this 


Society’s — 


? 
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Novelties at Vincent Square 


The double variety Mary Copeland, pure 
white with orange-red centre, was shown in 
splendid form, and was one of the best novel- 
ties-in the comprehensive group staged by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, of Covent Garden. 


A notable collection of Alpines - 


One of the most striking displays in the 
whole show was the collection of alpines in 
full flower from. Mr. Mark Fenwick, Abbots- 
wood, © Stow-in-the-Wold, | Gloucestershire 
(gardener, Mr. F. Tustin). The group was 
backed by various. forms of the floriferous 
and highiy-coloured Kurume Azaleas, which 
do well in a cool alpine-house. Some of the 
more noteworthy of the alpine plants were 
Androsace pyrenaica, a beautiful green hum- 
mock peppered with tiny white flowers; A. 
arachnoidea, with silky grey-green leaves and 
white flowers like a very small Primula; 


Draba imbricata 


Emerald tufts and golden flowers on thread-like stems. 


Shown in the 


Alpine collection by Mr. Mark Fenwick 


group, also a solitary flower of Fortunatus, 
the first seedling from Fortune, to which we 
hope to refer in a future issue. Mr, Richard- 
son also gained Awards of Merit with Alrol, 
a yellow self giant incomparabilis with broad 
perianth “and short. trumpet—a_ well-pro- 
portioned flower; Loyalist, ‘a refined golden- 
yellow trumpet; Mitylene, a beautiful white 
Leedsii with pale primrose-yellow trumpet, 
raised by the Brodie of Brodie; and a very 
modest little Leedsii narhed Fairy Circle, 
which Mr. J.T. Bennett Poé characterised as 
“a pretty little toy.”’ Be: 

Another gold medal group of Daffodils from 
Ireland was staged by the Donard Nursery 
Company, of Newcastle, Co. Down. Fore- 
most among the varieties was Everest, which 
gained an Award of Merit (see illustration, 
page 215). It is .a most beautiful trumpet 
with self-coloured ivory-white flowers. of fine 
form and substance, with splendid. broad, 
overlapping perianth segments of pure colour. 
Other varieties which attracted attention 
were Prospector, a bold, deep. golden trumpet, 
which gained an Award of Merit as a market 
variety, Grenade, and the very large-flowered 
Gog. 


Cypripedium ventricosum album, a rare white 
Lady’s Slipper, which gained an Award of 
Merit; and Draba imbricata, with emerald 
tufts and golden flowers on thread-like stems. 
All of the foregoing alpines are here illus- 
trated. _Daphnes, Primulas, Gentians, and 
Soldanellas were also shown in variety and 
in full flower. The Veitch Memorial Medal 
in gold was deservedly awarded to this superb 
collection for “the best exhibit of alpines 
staged by an amateur at this meeting. 


The Westonbirt Clivias 


Never before have we seen Clivias (Imanto- 
phyllums) so well represented as they were in 


the gold medal group sent by Lt.-Col. Sir- 


George Holford, K.C.V.O., | Westonbirt, 
Gloucestershire, who for many years has 
made a speciality of these brilliant. green- 
house flowers. 


which, named Westonbirt Brilliant, gained 
an Award of Merit. Each plant-in this ex- 
tensive group illustrated the immense im- 
provement that has been made on C. miniata, 


A typical example is illustrated on page 217. 


ver: The group comprised a great. 
many varieties raised at Westonbirt, one of 


Mr. G. H. Dalrymple, of Bar 
again showed his well-known 
coloured strain of Freesias, and 
coloured Freesia Wistaria was | 
profusion by Messrs. Dobbie 4 
Edinburgh. 2h ; 

Mr. James Douglas, of Bookxh: 
sent. with a choice ~ collectio: 
Auriculas. 5 Be, 

The outstanding new plan 
dendron lacteum, with large 
flowers. Son 


Mr. H. McLaren from- 
Bodnant contained many of Ca 
Ward’s discoveries, chiefly Prim 
which were flowering for th 
country, RES Re 


Notes on Canadian Cy 
|: seems strange that hardy 


are not better known and 

grown, for théy are the most 
flowers, and, as far as my kno 
they are not difficult to establish 
cultural requirements are ¢ 
Most species, with few exceptions 
shade, with plenty of moisture.“ 
ago C. hirsutum was sent me fr 
in quantity. A piece of moist wo 
trenched, and into the top spit 
plenty of peat and rough leaf. 
Orchids were planted in this in 
By the following June quite ha 
flowers, which are large and _ 
pinkish lip. From that time 
flowered annually and are iner 
acaule is another easily-grown O 
monly called in Canada the ‘© 
flower. Its colour-is of a pink s 
Orchid grows in fairly moist pl 
splendid where one finds it di 
commodate a species that must | 
of moisture. C. parviflorum — 
yellow Orchid which is very fr 
easily grown. It is suitable for ei 
shade. C. candidum is, to my. 
pick of the basket ’’; is white, 
twisted brownish petals. This O 
a strong one, but sometimes reat 
high. It must have plenty of 
collected this on Signal Mount 
in the Rockies. I have it her 
do not know how it will do \ 
next year. C. arietinum is tl 
I have it here, but I have 
flower yet. It is more quai 
and revels in swamps. 


Thorp Hall Gardens. 


Lycaste Skinneri 
There is at present a sp 

this beautiful Orchid in bloom 
greenhouses at Cambusnetl 
Wishaw, and Mr. James G 
intendent, is justly proud o 
has been under his care for ¢ 
of years and is in vigorous | 
freely every spring. ‘There a 
time fully 60 flowers expande 
the admiration of all who se 
think there are not many pla 
Lycaste to surpass the Cambusn: 
men. (een esis 
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3. Arare Australian Bottle 
Brush Tree (Callistemon citri- 
nus splendens), shown by the 
Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. The flowers 
are brilliant red—very showy. 
The inflorescence is tipped 
with silvery grey foliage, and 
the leaves are more or less 
lemon-scented when crushed. 

4. Androsace arachnoidea. 
Flowers white with green 
centre, and borne in. great 
profusion above the small, 
silky, grey-green leaves. 

5. Cypripedium ventrico- 
sum album, which received 
an Award of Merit. Thisrare 
and hardy Orchid was shown 
by Mr. Mark Fenwick in a 
choice collection of Alpines. 


ae 


1. A white - edged show 
-Auricula from Mr. James 
Douglas. Within the black 
circle is a white ring anda 
green centre. The flowers, 
stem, and leaves are densely 
covered with white flour-like 
farina, dearly loved by the 
florists of bygone days. 


RAGE EET NN PREIS RNY SRLS ERR CTRL NN SAPONINS, 


2.’ A beautiful hummock of 
Androsace pyrenaica eight 
years from seed, in a pan. 
The mossy grey-green foliage 
is freely peppered with tiny 
pure white flowers. 


PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT VINCENT SQUARE ON MARCH 28rd 
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Improving Lawns 


OW. is a much better time to alter, 

renovate, or improve lawns than later on, 

when the grass is in full growth. Doing 
anything then very often spoils the lawn for 
the best part of the season, but if done now 
it will be in fine order by the beginning of 
the summer, and will remain good through- 
out the season. No lawn that has not been 
well made at first will ever be found to re- 
main good for any length of time. A good 
firm foundation, and not less than 3 inches or 
4 inches of good soil for the grass to grow in, 
will keep a lawn always in order. Some- 
times there are holes which gradually sink 
here and there in different parts of the lawn. 
In that case the turf should now he cut, and 
either lifted or folded back from these parts. 
A quantity of good soil should be put in to 
fill up the hole to the surrounding level, and 
the turf should be put over again, and beaten 
down firmly. Edges of turf near walks 


have become thoroughly incorporated with 
the old grass, and the plants from the new 
seed will soon combine with the old to make 
a charming lawn. Where Moss has taken 
possession ‘of most of the grass a thin sprink- 
ling of lime should be spread over it, and soot 
used in the same w ay has the power of giving 
the grass a rich pleasing deep green shade. 
Wood-ashes, too, may be-used in the same 
way with much advantage. All these- are 
better applied separately, as lime robs soot, 
etc., of its goodness. Lawns which want no 
fresh turf or seed should be brushed over 
firmly with a good broom, to clear off all 
worm casts and such like; then roll them 
over two or three times to make them firm 
and ‘smooth for the mowing machine. A wet 
day, or when the ground is very moist, is the 
best time to roll, as the ground can be worked 
down more smoothly then. Verges or edges 
of grass should not be cut every year, as this 


The pure white Trumpet Narcissus Beersheba, which gained a 
First Class Certificate at Vincent Square on March 23rd 


which have become ragged and broken should 
be taken up altogether, and fresh turf put 
down. The edge turf should be at least 
6 inches wide, and sound and firm. Those 
making new lawns with seed should always 
try and get as much good turf as will make 
up the edges. This keeps the whole together, 
as it were, and always makes a. good “finish. 
In extensivé lawns there is seldom any at- 
tempt to dig out or exterminate the Daisies, 
but in small places they are objectionable, 


and attempts are generally made to dig them | 


out or kill them in other ways. Many never 
think of doing this, however, until they are 
in full bloom in the middle of the season, and 
by digging them out then holes and bare spots 
are left unsightly on the lawns. To avoid 
this, now is “the time to dig out all such. 
After doing so, level the holes up firmly with 
some good soils and sow a little of the seed 
advertised as ‘‘ lawn mixture ’’ over them. 
Where the grass is thin and poor-looking all 
over a little fine rich soil should be spread 
over it, and a thin sprinkling of seed should 
be sown over that. By May the new soil will 


soon widens the walks, and a deep raw edge 
looks unsightly. Cut them. once © straight, 
then keep them so by merely straightening 
the bulged-out parts afterwards. Cy 


Arabis albida fl,-pl. 


Of the many things used in the flower gar- 
den for spring flowering this ranks as one of 
the best, for ‘it ¢an be used in so many 
different ways. It goes well with Tulips and 
Hyacinths in°many shades, with members of 
the Narcissus family that are contemporaries 
in flowering, and with dark.Wallflowers, but 
best of all I like it with a strain of choice 
dark Polyanthus seedlings from a previous 
spring sowing. If these have been well done 
they will throw up tall stout stalks and fine 
flower-heads, which, if planted thinly with 
the Arabis, will make a most attractive dis- 
play. 

can be planted in small clumps and the inter- 
vening spaces filled in with the Arabis. As in 
the case of the Polyanthus, much finer spikes 
are obtainable from reyes Bian than from — 


_ greenhouse culture, and are er 
- attention, adorn the beds and b 


~ that is not waterlogged during | 
If the beds are large the Polyanthus - 


in too closely to the Polyanthus, 
very useful feature of this Arabis is 
as a groundwork in the making 
crosses, and other emblems w 
flowers. are not obtainable, - 
grown spikes well arranged look 
of miniature Stocks, and with 
few bits of some scented flower a 
light foliage very good results ar 

Hardwick. 2, 


A great white Dall 


HERE was abundant evic 
earliness of the Daffodil s se 
R.H.S. fortnightly show on Ti 
Wednesday, March 23rd and 
were six or seven big trade grou 
standing among these, two ma 


these latter all cut from the open. 

Quite a number of fine varieti 
mitted to the Narcissus C€ 
awards. Several gained the Aw 
and two the First-class_ Certifi 


ferred, atid: is only granted 
outstanding - -and “‘unquestionabl 
One of these, Beersheba, 
with, which received the san 
tion from the Midland Daft dil 
year, was, in the opinion of ma 
most beautiful Daffodil in the 
a pure white trumpet, far in a 
predecessors in this class, a big | 
a magnificent perianth composed 
broad, beautifully clean-cut, 
ments that stand flat and at righ 
the slender and graceful trumpet 
carried on a tall and strong ste 
white, pure and silvery, with 
sional gleam of lovely cool green 
through at the base of the perianth 
in certain lights; a serene at 
aristocrat whose gracious lov 
unqualified homage. In addi 
passing beauty it is a plant of 
ally vigorous growth and free in 
its flowers are of very durable 
abling them to last long in cond 
a really great Daffodil, and one fi 
to stay. = So 
The other hae which zataee 
award was named Glorious, anc 
ficent Poetaz variety bearing truss 
three blooms on tall stems ; 
blooms are as large as those’ of : 
a pure white perianth and a brill 
red cup. Its great merit and va 
ket flower were very evident fro 
and brilliant effectiveness in the t 
is certainly the finest of its class” 
-is said to be a very vigorous and 
so in time it is sure to be much 
those interested in the cut-flowe 


Border Carnatio 


HE last few years have 
changes in the Carnation 
the introduction of the va 
forms. The season of bloomin 
prolonged, but little can be sai 
provement in the form of thes 
Perpetual Carnations are wi Ia 


able for cutting, but can they co 
the true Border varieties that, 


the Sumner? Border Carnations 
fectly hardy and can’ be grown to-« 


the same manner as the old C 
grown in our forefathers’ days. 
last ro years several of-our Jeadin 
growers have made giant stri 
ducing the old-fashioned Cl 
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yf the new varieties without the loss of 
At the same time improvement nas 
ade in-strength of stem. 
ould be understood that Carnations, 
other grey-leaved plants, are lovers of 
_ 50 should be grown in an open place. 
il that will grow vegetables will grow 
Carnations well, and where this is 
be had good fibrous loam should be 
ced, adding to this a little well-rotted 
anure, a good supply of wood-ashes, 
| mortar-rubble. This makes a splen- 
ting medium for the plants, and with 
1 of 9 inches to 1 foot they can be 
to perfection. Beds made up 5 feet 
i{l take three rows of plants comfort- 
id if the site is at all liable to become 
gged during the winter it is advisable 
. the bed 6 inches above the level by 
s an alley, as Is the case with an 


1, Nevis 


Sus-bed. These 5 feet beds are an 
ige as they give the grower a chance 
Ing round the plants~when layering 
forth without having to tread amongst 


MNG.—There is no better time in the 
r planting the layers than the latter 
September or during October, but in 
stances it is not always possible to do 
the next best time is during March. 
season it is advisable to depend on 
hat have been wintered in small pots, 
*1S much more certainty with these at 
ne Of year than in the case of those 
from the open that often are sent out 
ty few roots\and take some time be- 
ey get established, while those from 
rt straight away. Carnations require 
ound, and will not succeed otherwise. 
the plants are turned out of the pots 
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NEW AND NOTEWORTHY DAFFODILS 


2, Tenedos 


the roots should be disturbed as little as possi- 
ble, and the two bottom leaves should be 
level with the ground when planted, making 
the soil. firm around the collar. Water 
should be. given to settle the soil around 
them, and if the soil is slug-infested a ring 
of soot should be placed around each plant. 
AFTER-TREATMENT. — When growth com- 
mences the flower-stems appear, and these 
should be supported while in their young 
stages as the wind will cause much damage. 
The growth should be tied lightly on either 
side of the stake so as to allow the stems to 
grow freely. Worsted is the best for this 
purpose, : 
Enemies. — Perhaps the worst is_ the 
maggot that attacks the stem. This maggot 
is caused by a fly that very much resembles a 
small house fly and commences laying its 
eggs in April. To prevent this attacking the 
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plants the foliage and soil should be made as 
obnoxious as possible. Spraying with paraffin 
emulsion once or twice a week and dusting 
the ground between the plants with soot will 
make it distasteful to the fly. Once the egg 
is laid it is farewell to the plant, and the 
trouble cannot be discerned until the damage 
is done. Very often in ground freshly 
taken in, as well as imported loam, wire- 
worm is very injurious to the-roots. The 
best way to get rid of these is to lay traps 
several inches below the surface. Pieces of 
Potato, Beet, or Carrot secured at the end of 
a skewer answer admirably for this purpose. 
They should be examined every other day 
and dipped in boiling water. Other under- 
ground pests that in some cases cause great 
damage to the roots and stems are the bulb 
mite and eelworms. ‘The best remedy I find 
for these is a solution of nitrate of soda, 


3, Everest 


made by dissolving 13 ozs. to each gallon of 
water. The ground should be well soaked at 
weekly intervals until the insects have been 
got rid of. Froghoppers are troublesome in- 
sects that attack the flowering stems. 
Luckily they can be quickly noticed by the 
frothy substance that surrounds the little 
green insect. No amount of spraying will 
rid the plants of these, and the only safe cure 
is rubbing the stems through the fingers, or 
aphis brushes which have been dipped in 
soapy water. Aphides usually put in an ap- 
pearance as soon as young growth com- 
mences in early summer, and these must be 
kept in check by spraying the plants with 
some good insecticide. ‘‘ Abol’’ is reliable 
and simple to use. This will also ward off 
thrips, which are sometimes liable to attack 
the plants. 

Red-spider is a bad pest, and this usually 
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appears when the weather’ is hot and dry. 
It is wise to spray the plants each evening 
after hot, sunny days, as prevention is better 
than cure in the case of these small insects. 
Earwigs play havoc with the buds if allowed 
to have their fling, and are always on the 
look-out for somewhere to hide during the 
day. Pieces of Broad Bean stems-make ad- 
mirable traps for catching the miscreants. 
These should be hung amongst the plants 
and examined each day. Some use flower- 
pots inverted on stakes after being filled with 


Z 
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Moss. The forementioned are the worst 
living enemies that I know that attack the 
plants. It is well to mention that there are 
several kinds of fungi that can be seen in 
some stocks of Carnations. Possibly the one 
known as Rust is the worst. This is more 
prevalent where the soil is in too wet a con- 
dition and during a rainy season. This 
shows itself in orange patehes beneath the 
leaves, and the best cure I find is spraying 
the plants with potassium permanganate, but 
a good preventive is to spray with Bordeaux 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Asparagus 

Where it is intended to raise home-grown 
Asparagus, now is the best time to sow the 
seeds. These should be sown in drills 2 
inches deep and 1 foot apart on a well-pre- 
pared bed. Sow the seed thinly, and when 
the plants are 6 inches high thin to 9 inches 
apart. 


Carrots 

About the middle of April is the time 
to sow the main crop of Carrots in soil that 
is of a cold and heavy nature, but where the 
soil is light and sandy they may now be sown 
in drills x inch deep and 15 inches apart. 
Soot and wood-ashes are beneficial to the 
Carrot crop if worked lightly into the surface 
soil previous to sowing. 


Cabbage : 


It is surprising how the growth of these 
plants is encouraged by the constant use of 
the Dutch hoe amongst the plants. Where a 
pinch of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia has not been given, this should be done 
at once where rapid growth is required. 


Tomatoes 

Pot up or transfer the seedlings to boxes as 
they become large enough to handle, using 
soil that contains no animal manure. In 
early houses where the plants are com- 
mencing to bloom they should be fertilised 
with the aid of a rabbit’s tail fixed on the end 
of a Bamboo cane, tapping each flower about 
midday. 


Melons 


In heated houses the plants are growing 
fast now that the sun is getting stronger, and 
it is easier to maintain a suitable tempera- 
ture. Frequent syringing must be_ resorted 
to to keep a moist atmosphere. This also 
keeps down red-spider, which quickly puts in 
an appearance if the house is allowed to be- 
come hot and dry. 


Peaches 

This is a trying time in the Peach-house, 
as the trees mostly are in bloom. As syring- 
ing cannot be done, a sharp look-out must be 
kept for insects. The latest trees should be 
disbudded when necessary and the atmo- 
sphere kept as healthy as possible. 


Black Currants 

In gardens where big bud is troublesome it 
is a good plan:to go over each bush in- 
dividually and pick off all affected buds. A 
mixture of sulphur and lime dusted over them 
is a useful deterrent when done at this season. 


Fruit Trees 

Wherever possible the ground around the 
stems of all fruit-trees should be kept free 
from grass and weeds, and now is a good 
time to do such work. Lime, which is bene- 
ficial to all fruit, may also be given, forking 
lightly into the surface soil around the roots. 


Strawberries , 
These are now making headway and should 


have the soil stirred around them with the 
hoe, but not dug, as Strawberries, being sur- 
face-rooting, much damage will be done. A 
dusting of superphosphate given now is bene- 
ficial to the crop. 


Lawns 

Seed may now be sown where new lawns 
are contemplated. A calm day should be 
chosen for the work when the soil is in a dry 
condition. One lb. of seed to each 16 square 
yards is a suitable amount, to sow; this 
should be lightly covered and protected from 
birds. Rolling and mowing should be con- 
tinued, as much depends on the welfare of 
the lawns during summer by the work spent 
during the next few weeks. GE 


Pinks 


In many gardens Mrs. Sinkins and other 
varieties are used largely for edging, and 
where these are not divided occasionally they 
are apt to become straggly and out of bounds. 
In such cases it is advisable to draw the 
shoots together a little and top-dress the 
centre of the plants with some fine sandy 
compost. Any cuttings rooted in autumn 
may now be planted out. W. E. WriGcut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Zonal Pelargoniums 

Plants of these for a summer display in 
greenhouses. will now be. ready ‘for trans- 
ferring to their flowering pots. Good speci- 
mens can be grown in 7-inch pots. Anything 
larger is, for all purposes, unnecessary. ‘The 
chief staple in the compost for Zonals is good 
turfy loam, well decayed, with a liberal 
amount of leaf-mould and plenty of sharp 
sand. I add a little soot and a small allow- 
ance of bone-meal, but these are by no means 
necessary. A house which is not too warm 
suits these plants well, and the flower-buds 
ought, for a time, to be picked off. 


Hydrangeas 

There are many fine things among the 
modern Hydrangeas, and plants which are 
now showing flower ought to be treated very 
liberally. Plenty of moisture is absolutely 
necessary, and the plants ought to be looked 
over twice a day when the sun is at all bright. 
Rather gross feeders, plenty of stimulants 
should be given to Hydrangeas, a good chemi- 
cal manure in solution being alternated with 
soot-water. The latter gives a fine deep 
green to the leaves and makes them contrast 
well with the trusses. If Hydrangeas be not 
well fed it is almost a certainty that the 
foliage will drop, and leafless plants are far 
from being ornamental. 


Begonias 

Seedlings from an early sowing in January 
should now be ready for pricking off into 
boxes. Although the seedlings may be small, 
give them plenty of room, and let the soil 
into which they: are pricked off contain plenty 
of leaf-mould. Tubers of previous years, 
now well started, may be put into pots com- 
mensurate with their size. Except for 


mixture. The other most importa 
is known as spot. Fortunately, 
harmful on well-grown plants thé 
ing under ideal conditions. It 
attack during winter, and is lia 
some varieties more than others. 
usually grow out of this during the 
The worst of the bottom leaves n 
moved and the plants sprayed sey 
with Bordeaux mixture if the fu 
conspicuous. oe We Be 

Stockton House Gardens, near 
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‘“ show ’? specimens 8-inch pot 
rule, large enough for tuberous — 
Begonia Weltoniensis is’ a use 
flowering variety, and cuttings 
stock plants will root easily no 
trifle of bottom heat. Begonia 
others of that type can be incre 
this season, 


Caladiums- Be 
This very fine family, if sta 
will be ready for potting off. 
that a compost consisting of 
loam and roughly-sifted leaf-moulc 
little sharp sand, gives excelle 
Never over-pot Caladiums. | C. argyri 
its best in 4-inch pots—the larger sc 
not fail the grower in pots at th 
7 inches in diameter. Give th 
moist atmosphere. Oe 


Eucharisamazonica 

Those who ‘must have supp 
customary Easter blooms canno 
overlook the Eucharis Lilies, They at 
means difficult. if the ordinary rou 
adhered to. Plants which have bee 
rested, top-dressed, and put into 
brisk heat—65 degs. to 70 degs, 
good returns. It is customary 
Eucharis Lilies, but I can say, 
experience of these plants, that 
not absolutely mecessary. | 
growing pieces have abundance 
Any neglect in this respect may 
attack of that obscure mite whic 
destroys even. old-established pl 
amazonicas "a poo 


Fernery Si Cl 
Let the roof and sides of th 
shaded now without delay. ~ 
growths are easily scorched, and piece: 
have been checked in this way are ne 
wards satisfactory. A thin dre 
preparation known as ‘‘ Summer 
perhaps, the most satisfactory thi 
whose fernery is not fitted with 
blinds which can be manipulate’ 
requires. Finish any repotting — 
Adiantums, and if A. Farleyen 
quire attention give the plants_ 
without any addition whatever 
scutum and A. Henslovianum sho 
larly treated. Davallias\eare 1 
drought—plants may safely be w: 
daily. ss 
Vegetable garden 

Broccoli turning in ought to 
and hung, head downwards, in 
until required. Prick off Lettuces 1! 
frames, sow Carrots and Radishes ¢ 
hotbed, and cover a breadth of S 
weathéred ashes. A little nitra 
sprinkled among autumn-plantec 
will give them a fillip. So 
lines of Peas. It is wise to sol 
simultaneously, using, of cours 
‘sorts. For instance, I find th 
and Alderman be sown on the same ¢ 
under similar conditions, a perfect su! 
is secured. Arrears of digging must! 
promptly made good. W. McGt 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshié 
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One of the magnificent hybrid Clivias (Imantophyllum) shown by Sir George Holford at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


XOOR PLANTS 


Clivias 

value of the Clivia as a greenhouse 
t is not so fully recognised as_ it 
Id be, particularly by the amateur 
‘one greenhouse, for it is very easily 
nd even when not in flower is very 
the long strap-shaped leaves of a 
‘n, and when well overtopped by a 
head of blossoms—well shown in the 
© give to-day—a most imposing 
The Clivia also makes a good win- 
(f, and-may be kept in health for a 
© in a dwelling-house. March and 
the two months in which Clivias, as 
“e at their best. 

livia was introducéd from Natal in 
‘has been greatly improved in recent 
vome of the newer forms, such as 
»wn at the recent meeting of the 


Royal Horticultural Society on March 23rd, 
with their large heads and massive rounded 


flowers, are quite different from those 
with starry flowers of bygone days. In the 


hybridising of the flowers there is but little 
doubt that the distinct variety C. miniata 
citrina was used. This has flowers of a pale 
cream tint with a tinge of orange at the base. 
We can call to mind the variety Martha 
Reimers, which was first shown by the late 
Mr. John Laing, of Begonia fame, and, if we 
remember rightly, was given an Award of 
Merit. This was the first break, and since 
that time some very handsome varieties have 
been raised and put into commerce. 


How to grow Chinese Primulas 


Primula sinensis belongs to one of the most 
popular groups of winter and early spring 
flowering plants that we possess; and: from 
the ease and freedom with which it can be 
cultivated and increased, combined with the 


great variety, richness, and purity displayed 
by its flowers, which are produced in the 
greatest profusion, it is alike suitable for the 
conservatory, greenhouse, or sitting-room ; 
and, moreover, it may, with ordinary care, 
be grown by all possessing a few square feet 
of glass. This Primula may be readily in- 
creased by means of cuttings made of the 
side shoots, or by division; but, except in the 
case of double varieties and scarce and novel 
types, these modes of increase are but seldom 
resorted to, as, by taking ordinary care to 
prevent promiscuous fertilisation (which 
generally results from the action of bees), it 
reproduces itself true from seed, which 
should be sown annually. It, therefore, be- 
comes important to secure seed from the very 
purest strains, or disappointment may possi- 
bly be the result. 

SEED-SOWING.—The time for sowing should 
be regulated according to the period at which 
it is desirable to have the plants in bloom. 
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For autumn and winter flowering, where the 
object is to have as large plants as possible, 
the seed should be sown at the end of 
February, or not later than the first week in 
March. Equal parts of sandy loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand passed through a 4-inch 
sieve will be found a suitable compost, and 
the seed pots or pans should be amply 
drained. At this dull period about one-half 
of the depth should be filled with crocks, 
_ which may be covered with a layer of the 
siftings, filling in the compost to within 
3 inch of the top, pressing it moderately firm, 
and leaving the surface perfectly smooth. 
Presuming the soil has been used in a healthy 
state as regards moisture, a slight watering 
from a fine rose will be sufficient ; then allow 
the pots to stand until the soil has become 
somewhat dry before the seed is sown, and 
cover it slightly with compost put through a 
fine sieve; merely cover, in short, sufficiently 
to hide the seed, settling it down by means of 
a gentle watering. Afterwards plunge the 
pots in a slight hotbed, and shade from the 
sun, when the seeds will quickly germinate. 

TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG PLANTS,—These 
must have prompt attention immediately they 
push through the soil, removing them to a 
position near the glass, free from stagnant 
air, to prevent damping off, and to promote 
a sturdy habit, being careful in watering to 
wet the tender leaves as little as possible. 
As soon as the plants get sufficiently strong 
to handle nicely, if convenient space is at 
command, they should be potted off singly 
into the smallest-sized pots, and, failing 
these, pricked out into seed-pans, using the 
same compost as recommended for the seed. 
Place them in a pit or frame with a genial 
temperature and they will make rapid pro- 
gress, admitting air in proportion to the 
strength of the plants, which. must be 
screened from bright sunshine. When the 
pots have become filled with roots progressive 
shifts may be given. For ordinary purposes 
6-inch or 7-inch pots will be sufficiently large, 
using more loam in a rougher state as the 
plants get stronger. If the soil is not in 
sufficiently good heart it will be necessary to 
enrich it with thoroughly rotten manure 
which has been dried and freed from worms. 
A free system of drainage must at all times 
be secured, as Primulas of this class are 
impatient of stagnant water. 


Fuchsias : how to rejuvenate old 
plants 


Fuchsias that have been kept a number of 
years, possibly without a shift, are often 
dispensed with in spring, after cuttings have 
been taken, as being unfit for further use. 
There is a better way of dealing with, ap- 
parently, worn-out and worthless plants. 
This is to turn them carefully out of pots and 
plant them in the borders, working into the 
soil a little old manure or bone-meal. —This 
respite is nearly always followed by a re- 
juvenation brought about by the change to 
fresh air and greater root freedom. More 
than once I have found, after old Fuchsias 
have been thus dealt with at the end of May 
they soon commence to bloom, and the quality 
and quantity of flowers they yield are re- 
markable. LEAHURST. 


Seasonable hints on Camellias 


When we take into consideration not only 
the great beauty, but also the pecuniary value 
of a fine Camellia bloom during the dull 
months of winter, I think it may be safely 
asserted that there is not an amateur in 
possession of a Camellia who would not do 
his best to secure good blooms did he only. 
know the proper way to go about it. Leta 
Camellia have proper attention during the 
growing period and we shall have fewer com- 
plaints about buds dropping off at the time 
they are expected to expand; and let it also 
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be borne in mind that one of those lovely 


flowers is worth twice as much at Christmas 


as it is two months later, and it will be readily 
granted that a little time and trouble spent 
on them now will not be labour lost. Im- 
mediately the plants begin to push out fresh 
growths they must have an increase of tem- 
perature and moisture. A vinery at work is 
a very good place to put them for the next 
two or three months. Let them have plenty 
of water at the roots, and if they are drained 
as Camellias ought to be drained there is 
little danger of over-watering. If the drain- 
age is bad see to it at once. Plants that do 
not require repotting this year will be greatly 
benefited by a slight top-dressing of soot at 


Tomatoes Without Manur 


ANY of us, I think, use too much 
manure in the case of Tomatoes, and 
even Vegetable Marrows. In years gone 
by almost everyone who had anything to say 
on the culture of these recommended at least 
one part of the compost to be manure from 
the stable or cowshed, and plenty of plants 
and fruit too were produced under this treat- 


ment, but it-must be owned that there was ~ 


also a great deal of superfluous wood, and in 
the case of Tomatoes the fruits in many in- 
stances were neither so perfect in form, large 
in size, nor so numerous as they might have 
been. Three parts of the time spent in culti- 
vating Tomatoes were devoted to cutting back 


‘and thinning out the shoots,- work which 


surely could not be over and above good for 
the plants. The majority of Tomatoes make 
a great deal of unnecessary wood before any 
fruits are formed, and many of them grow so 
freely that they do not fruit until their feeding 
supplies have become somewhat exhausted. 
My idea of a good bearing Tomato plant is 
one which begins to fruit about ro inches 
from the ground, and continues to bear closely 
as far up as the cultivator chooses to lead the 
main stems. The fruits should be numerous 
with the superfluous growths in no way pre- 
dominating. It. is, however, a_ difficult 
matter to have Tomatoes in this condition 
where much manure is used, as the manure 
has a tendency to induce the plants to make 
wood rather than fruit. For some years I 
have been using less and less manure in 
Tomato-growing, and last season in several 
instances I dispensed with it altogether, and 
found the crops to be altogether more satis- 
factory than hitherto. The growths were 
short and robust, and the fruit formed in 
large quantities, swelled off and coloured 
beautifully ; indeed, I never had Tomatoes so 
fine when manure mixtures were employed, 
and this year again I do not intend using any 
manure for them. The autumn cuttings, now 
being potted off into 6-inch pots, have nothing 
but pure loam on which to exist, and in this 
I know they will succeed admirably. Early 
in summer I am in the habit of planting a 
Tomato here and there along the_ walls 
wherever a vacancy occurs, and before plant- 
ing I used to fork in a quantity of manure to 
assist them, but last spring no manure was 
employed, and the crop was never more satis- 
factory. The very poorest of soil without any 
manure might not answer, but ordinary 
potting turf will be found to grow them to the 
highest state of perfection. 

The same remarks apply to Vegetable 
Marrows. Asa rule, they are planted on the 
tops of manure heaps or in very rich soil, and 
the growths soon become an intricate mass, 
with fruits at long intervals apart. Fruits at 
every joint are seldom the rule, but they would 
be if the plants were grown only in pure 
loam, in which they only produce a reason- 
able amount of growth. The latter, too, are 
very hardy, short-jointed, and fruitful. It is 


-at the table. 


the beginning of the growing p 
secure success they must be kept » 
clean. When they have com 
growth and formed their buds - 
gradually exposed to more air and 
water at the roots, never, how 
them become dry. About the mi 
they.may be turned out of doors 
of months. In cutting the bloon 
be taken to leave at least one or 
eyes of the previous season’s w 
very small plants the less wood t 
with the flowers the better, othe 
plants will never be obtained. — 
time I usually secure one leaf w 


all a mistake to suppose that the 
plants are the finer will be thi 
out of every dozen blooms wh 
fail to form a fruit, and those w! 
not be extra good, as crowds o 
shade do not suit them. We all 
well Melons succeed in pur 
I would . give Tomatoes and 
Marrows the self-same treatment, 
is a saving effected by growing the 
out manure, but an advantage is ¢ 
every way thereby. ; 


Cultivating Lett 
- Although Lettuce is the chief 
yields an immense return to th 
prepared to give it ground deeply 
ously manured, and, above all: a 
between each plant when trans 
has to be said that very man 
trouble with it. They sow seed 
three times too thickly, and if ' 
plants is transplanted at all it 
after they have become weal: thr 
crowding. There is no com ri 
plants so treated and those whic! 
out clear_of each other. From 
get good hearts, crisp, and. alw: 
There is a differe 
varieties. Some of the old sorts | 
hind modern varieties, and when 
to consider the small amount 
by the average gardener only the 
should be selected. It is po 
grow superb Cos Lettuce tha 
any, tying up, and the term “* 
is quite true of the speciality Le 
principal firms. Successional s 
be practised, and this means a pi 
every few weeks from April ony 
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Few, I imagine, consider t 
Rhubarb from seed, thinkin 
cess before any results are achie 
my own experience of Glask 
can say that one may, if so- 
mence to pull sticks within si 
sowing seed, and certainly pu 
spring following sowing. See 
into pans of light soil about Mare 
with gentle warmth, pricking th 
off into separate pots, and fin: 
out in good ground generous 


Sowing Beet 

It is wise to refrain fro 
until May is well advanced, for then | 
is warm, growth is rapid, and germin) 
certain. Too often the unfortunate 
man has to bear the blame of- 
seeds, in the case of Beet, when, ¢ 
of fact, the sower is entirely at | 
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f Vines are permitted to enter 
oil, shanking must follow. 
mptoms noticed will pro- 
g-jointed wood and _ loose 
ches, forthe Vines do not suc- 
nee. Shanking may be staved 
tent for a time by taking extra 
e wood. ripe by the use of fire- 
s only a temporary expedient 
the end fail. The only remedy 
oots and place them in good 
or less fortified with bone-meal or 
pure with other opening and 
ingredients, such as wood-ashes, 
, and old plaster. The drainage 
een to and put right. I have 
roots out of borders which had 
vated from 3 feet to 4 feet deep. 
soil is of a damp and clayey 
h deep borders must go wrong 
ter. March is a very suitable 
g the roots of late Vines, and 
he work is done the better. The 
be shaded for a time after the 
ne to let the buds break slowly 
ure, and only a moderate crop 
en this season, but this moderate 
» of more value than a_badly- 
. Before the lifting is begun 
ipost should be prepared in suffi- 
7 to make a new border. I 
the Vines right, and if there is 
in getting the maiden loam, 
er enough to place the roots 
years or so, more loam being 
ne to time as required. Person- 
ich in favour of inside borders 
ry early and very late Grapes. 
orders, if the position is rightly 
should be no shanking, and 
r inside will profitably utilise 
food; in fact, they will need it, 
ion for watering must be of the 
sind. I have never known any 
men who would give an inside 
nough water unless the person 
pt his eye on the work, or, better 
d the leading part in its distri- 


forms of shanking, or rather 
“main causes of shanking. 
anking arises from a stoppage 
at a critical period of the 
Grapes, usually noticeable just 
ast swelling begins, and it may 
case of inside borders from dry- 
ts. The symptoms in this case 
same, as there is an absence of 
inted wood and straggling, loose 
may be seen in deep-rooting 
urally damp, retentive soil-half 
Id be made above the ground 
the best Grapes I have ever 
wn in a border that was carted 
vholly above the ground level. 
may be dressed with rich 
out the risk of making the soil 
in the sweet wholesome border 
Grapes are grown. It is im- 
ines properly in a cold, wet 
—_ (ee 


ake Vines break their 
ower buds 


Vines, especially pot Vines, 
lly disposed to break their top buds, 
ormed ones, first. A sharp 
ng the tissues and arresting 
e sap, will cause the lower 
-at least, those immediately 
; but twisting the cane regu- 
length checks the rush of sap 
es more effectually, and 
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causes all the buds to break. Another good 
plan is to keep the bottom part of the cane 
near the pipes and the top away from them, 
and comparatively cool. | have often adopted 
this plan with long Vine rods of one year’s 


growth, and have always found it to be 
successful. 


Raspberry stem bud caterpillar 


This pest, known also as the red Raspberry 
grub, is now very busy leaving its winter 
quarters in the soil and crawling up the canes 
of the Raspberry. When it finds a likely bud 


it makes its way into the centre of it and feeds ~ 


on the pith, causing the bud to wilt and die. 
The best method of control in small gardens 
is to pick off and destroy the affected buds. 
On a larger scale spraying with paraffin 
emulsion is very effective. When spraying, 
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drive the spray well into the buds and also 
into the soil at the base of the canes, because 
many of the tiny caterpillars do not go up the 
canes, but attack the young suckers instead. 
if 
Lime for Peaches 


All good growers of Peaches and kindred 
fruits agree that a good calcareous soil is 
more favourable to the production of good 
fruit than any other ingredient which can be 
used in their culture, but soil of a limy 
character cannot always be secured; and 
where it is thought that Peaches have failed 
through the want of this, the evil might be 
overcome if the roots were watered before 
the stoning period with lime water. A hand- 
ful to every 4egallons of water is none too 
much, or a dusting may be spread over the 
border and afterwards watered in. M. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. > 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair eaamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 
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Green manuring 


Owing to the shortage of stable manure 
this subject is becoming of much importance 
in the garden. Your advice on the following 
points would be appreciated :—(1) What is 
the best seed mixture for the purpose? (2) 
When should it be sown? (3) Where can it 
be obtained ? DrEvon. 


[In these days when animal manures are 
becoming scarcer, and the need for them in- 
creases, it is a matter for surprise that many 
who garden, notably amateurs and cottagers, 
do not utilise green crops as manure dress- 
ings. It is well known that farmers do so 
largely, or else grow them as catch crops over 
which sheep are folded, these animals in feed- 
ing on the greenery well manuring the soil, 
thus rendering it fertile. Even in that case 
it may be a question whether the benefits of 
the green crop as a manure dressing be 
greater or less if ploughed in rather than be 
flock fed. That course, however, does not ap- 
ply to gardens or allotments, although it may, 
in a less degree, to small holdings. How- 
ever, it is from its gardening aspect the sub- 
ject has most interest. Because of the com- 
paratively rapid interchange of crops there is 
very often lying vacant for a time a breadth 
of ground. Even if in the summer a thicls, 
dense sowing of Vetches, Rape, or Mustard 
be made, provided there be moisture in the 
soil to promote germination, the soil is soon 
covered with. greenery, and when that is a 
few inches in height and dense it may be dug 
in as manure, and any crop following of a 
more permanent nature speedily utilises it 
and absorbs it, as decomposition is rapid. 

Such a manure dressing, secured at such 
trifling cost, will be as beneficial to the ground 
as will one of average animal manure, as that 
too often is half exhausted ere it is utilised. 
The best time to employ a green crop is in 
the winter. When maincrop Potatoes are 
lifted in September there is often a large 
breadth of ground which it is purposed to lie 
fallow. for the winter. The soil is generally 
left somewhat rough and uneven, and is all 


the better if lightly forked over and levelled. 
Then at once the seeds of the green crop 
should be sown, and be well raked and rolled 
in. Because of the great value the legumi- 
nous plants have of utilising the nitrogen of 
the air and converting it through the action 
of bacteria, which exist in the nodules always 
found on the roots of the pod-bearing tribe, 
that nitrogen, so valuable an ingredient in 
plant growth and production, is converted 
into an active crop food. For that reason 
there are no better seeds to sow for manurial 
purposes than are those of Tares. A good 
covering of leaf and stem growth to the soil 
soon follows after the sowing. It is some- 
times advised to mix a few Oats with the 
Vetch seeds, as those in growth help to give 
body to the green crop. 

A valuable feature of green manuring is 
the addition to the soil of humus, in the form 
of vegetable matter. Mineral manures help 
nothing in that direction, yet humus plays a 
very important part in growth, especially in 
furnishing fibre to the soil, keeping it open 
and cool, and helping to retain moisture, 
which, in its decomposition, it emits. Rape 
and Mustard sown thickly give good carpets 
of leafage, and also furnish humus and cool- 
ness, as well as moisture, but they do not 
create nitrogen as leguminous plants. Vetches 
in particular can abstract it from the air and 
convert it into active plant.food in the soil. 
Such a power applies little to. the green crop 
itself, but it does with great force to the crop 
which is to benefit from the green manure 
dressing. 

If a sowing be made in October, and the 
green crop be dug in at the end of February, 
or early in March, the soil is thus profitably 
utilised, whereas if not so cropped it would 
be vacant. Ground carrying a green crop in 
this way is getting much more free aeration 
than is land that is quite fallow. Where the 
roots of the crop run there does the air go, 
and worms which, by their working, render 
soil. such good service. work all the more 
freely because of the green surface carpet. 
There. are cases, though about once in three 
years is fairly often, when vacant ground has 
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to be trenched in the winter. That is im- 
portant work, which may not be neglected, 
but where only digging is purposed then the 
green-crop manuring becomes an excellent 
way of helping soil to become fertile. ] 


Manure for Cucumbers 

(M. C. C.).—Under certain circumstances 
nearly all kinds of manure may be used for 
Cucumbers when they require support. For 
heavy, retentive soils we should use horse- 
droppings that have been dried in a shed for 
two or three weeks, but for lighter, warmer 
soils cow or pig manure is better. Mellow 
cow manure is an excellent top-dressing for 
Cucumbers when exhausted from long bear- 
ing. 


Sowing Beetroot . 


(S. T. R.).—The time for sowing varies 
from the beginning of April to the middle of 
May. In the majority of soils about April 
20th will be found to be the best time ; if sown 
too early, especially if the soil be rich, it is 
liable to run to seed, or the roots to grow too 
large, medium-sized roots being always most 
highly valued, more particularly for salading. 
The seed should be sown in drills 15 inches 
asunder and 13 inches deep. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cytisus racemosus losing its bloom, buds 
(C. B.).—Probably the Cytisus is suffering 
from dryness at the roots or in the air of the 
greenhouse. It requires when in active 
growth plenty of water at the root, and a 
rather moist atmosphere. Shade a little from 
very bright sunshine, and give a moderate 
amount of air, but avoid cold draughts. 


Herb Paris (Paris quadrifolia) 

Can you tell me, through the medium of 
your ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents ”’ column, 
if it is possible for me to get a plant or shrub 
called Paris, or Herb Paris, or True Love? 
If so, what seed or nursery man would be able 
to supply me with same? I am interested in 
this shrub or plant, although I have never 
seen one. It is described in a herb book [| 
have, ‘* The Universal Herbal or Botanical 
Dictionary of 1818,’’ as a plant the leaves 
and berries of which partake of the properties 
of Opium, to be found in various parts of 
England, in Nottingham, and in Newbattle, 
Scotland, in the wild state. Once very com- 
mon, although, as the years pass, getting 
rare. bal ah 

[This is the name of the plant you are 
seeking. It is herbaceous, belonging to the 
Trilliaceze, and native of moist, shady woods 
in many parts of-Britain. The leaves and 
stems were formerly used in medicine, and 
the juice of the berry, though considered 
poisonous, has been employed in curing in- 
flammation in the eyes. We cannot find it 
listed by any nurseryman, but you might try 
Messrs. Ryder and Sons, St. Albans, or 
Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, seedsmen, 
Ipswich. ] 


Clematises on a trellis 

(B. B.).—The Clematises would ‘do quite 
well in the position you propose. Some of 
them, however, are rather strong growers and 
would be more satisfactory where more head 
room could be given; say, 12 feet to 15 feet. 
If your trellis is of that height then you may 
employ any of them. If not more than 7 feet 
or 8 feet, then I suggest the- following as 
most desirable :—Clematis chrysocoma, C. 
Armandi, C. alpina, C. calycina, C. coccinea 
(this dies to the ground each year, but its 
summer growth reaches from 6 feet to 7 feet), 
C. Flammula, C. campaniflora, C. tanghu- 
tica, and, for the draughty end, C. Jouiniana, 
which you would probably obtain under its 
old name of C. grata. E. M. 
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Culture of Bougainvillea glabra 


(B. C. D.).—This plant requires liberal 
treatment during the summer—plenty of heat, 
light, and moisture, and a season of rest in a 
Prune back 
early in the year, and place in a temperature 
of 55 degs. to 60 degs., and when growth 
commences. shift into a compost of good loam 
and peat, well sanded. Water liberally when 
in full growth, and well expose in early 
autumn to light and air to ripen up the wood. 
Winter in an intermediate-house, giving just 
enough water to keep the wood from shrivel- 
ling and the roots from suffering. 


Green fly on Chrysanthemums 

(C.).—Tobacco powder is the best material 
to use for ridding the leaves and the points of 
Dust the parts 
affected in the evening, and the following 
morning vigorously syringe the shoots with 
which should not only remove 
the powder, but wash the shoots clean of fly 
also. 


“ Amaryllis” blooms damping-off 
(CER. H, Ss" Ce. Donegal).—From poor 
specimen sent it was impossible to identify 
the plant, but we do not think it can be an 
Amaryllis as stated in your letter. In all 
probability the plant, for some reason, has 
been excited into premature growth, and, 
consequently, the weather is responsible for 
the failure of the flower-spikes to develop. 
The top-dressing of manure may also have 
been a contributory cause. A fully-developed 
spike and foliage would be of interest later on. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Vine weevil 


(H. W. Kolle).—The pest attacking your 
Cyclamens and other plants is the black vine 
weevil (Otiorrynchus sulcatus). It feeds on 
the leaves and young shoots of various plants, 
Vines, and Maidenhair Ferns, while the grubs 
are equally injurious to the roots of Ferns, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Strawberries, and 
many other plants. No insecticide can be 
used against the weevils, and all you can do 
is to search for the beetles. You might lay 
small bundles of Moss or Hay about so that 
the beetles might creep into them for shelter 
during the day. These traps should be ex- 
amined every morning. Plants in\pots might 
be shaken over a white sheet after dark. The 
beetles lay their eggs at the roots of the plants, 
the grubs from these eggs feeding on the roots 
and eventually becoming chrysalides from 
which the weevils emerge in due course. The 
only way to destroy the grubs is to pick them 
from among the roots. 


Management of a Fern-case 

(Flora).—Keep the plants free from all dead 
fronds and decaying matter generally ; wash 
the glass of the case when necessary, to keep 
it clean and bright. Plants growing in a 
tight-fitting case will not require much water, 
as the evaporation condenses on the glass, and 
runs down to the roots again. For most 
kinds of Ferns a little ventilation, by tilting 
up the glass or otherwise for an hour in, the 
morning, is sometimes beneficial. 


Making a hot-bed 


(C. B.).—Get a quantity of fresh stable 
manure with the straw in it, and mix with it 
a good portion of leaves, if you have them. 
Turn the heap over several times, and if dry, 
throw plenty of water on it. After a few days 
the rank steam will be out, when you may 
make the bed. Mark out a square 3 feet 
wider all.round than the frame you are going 
to put on the bed. Then commence to build 
the manure all round with a fork, always 
keeping the middle hollow, and treading the 
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Reading and District Gardens 
Improvement Association — 
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The subject for discussion — 
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lecture. by Mr. H.  Prince,. 
formerly head gardener at Polk 
Dorking. In his opening remar 
turer said that the subject of salads 
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SEEDSMEN BY “kh APPOINTMENT 


GRASS SEED 


A LL lawns should be reconditioned immediately if 


lorticultural 
Fertilizer 


the turf and surface are to be in good condition for 

the coming season, consequently preparations 
should be made in advance, and all the required 
materials—Grass Seed, Fertiliser, Worm Killer, ete., 
assembled. For particulars how to renovate your lawn, 
make a new lawn, diagrams and instructions, write to-day 
for Carters Booklet on ‘‘Lawns and Sports Grounds,”’ 
post free on application. Fill in Coupon below. 


et ds your Plants, 2 PLEASE SEND POST FREE, BOOKLET 


lovely gardens 
d-fine vegetables 


intain the fertility of any gaiden or allotment 
zcessary to keep the soil suppli-d with the 
al elements—nitro gen, phosphates and pot- 
‘lended in their proper proportions. 

srtilizers can be relied upon to give the best 
with economy. For full particulars with 
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Write for Descriptive Folders. 


‘ackages, 10d,, 1/3, 2/-; 7 Ibs., 3/-; 
4 Ibs, 5/-; 28 lbs., 8/-; 56 Ibs., 14/-; 
mia ibs., 25/-. Postage extra. 


‘rom all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Iron- = 
jongers. Chemists, and Stores. If = = =e 


TESTED SEEDS 
Meany difficulty write to— SERVICE AND ADVICE 


Abol Limited, Beltring, Carters will answer any question in regard Grass Seed and Turf Specialists 
_ Paddock Wood, Kent to the improvement or up-keep of your turf RAYNES PAR K, LONDON, S.W.20 


Ps For guide to Garden re), Si naw (ee eee ee aia 


s; gratis and post free. 


“GIANT FRILLED 


VEET PEAS 


FOR 1926 

| These frilly monsters are recognised. 

irld’s Most Charming Sweet Peas 
| del MACNIFICENT STEMS 


WEALTH OF CUT FLOWERS. 
R GARDEN A 
ae FOR EXHIBITION 


apply Collections of the Finest Giant 
3weet Peas to Suit every Garden. 
SE COLLECTIONS go to eve 
of the world, and give universa 
The range of colour is 
rb, €évery seed is hand picked so 
“may be relied upon. 


gring ar Specially chosen collections of Sweet 


FOOD FOR YOUR GARDEN 
We 


ard 


NORCO 


COMPLETE FERTILISERS. 


Growing 
Plants need 


Nourishment 


THE PERFECT 
GARDEN FOOD 


Your flowers and vegetables 
will handsomely repay you 
for occasional “top-dressings” 


of “NORCO” whilst they 


are in active growth, 


Which supplies the essential 
constituents contained in stable 
manure, but in a far richer and 


more convenient form. 
i oN 


PRICES (Bags Free and Carriage Paid) :— 
7lbs, 14 lbs. 28 Ibs. -56 lbs. 112 Ibs. 


eur's Collection contains 50 exquisite yar- 
‘seeds of each for 22/6 
Collection contains 40 exquisite 
ofeach for . 17/6 
Collection contains 30 exquisite 
ds of each for 12/6 
C” Collection contains 24 exquisite 
seeds of each for 10/- 
aay Collection contains 18 exquisite 
) of each for 
‘i Collection contains 12 exquisite 
Sree of eachfor .. 
5o Collection ated 2 exquisite 
of each for 


kind is separate Sad sw auied: 
have ‘a Booklet on Culture, Free, kindly include 
—— it in your Order. 


“Ses 
yor Free Catalogue of all the finest Sweet Peas 
Also the finest Vegetables and choicest 
Catalogue will interest every Gardener, 
a fessional, and is free for the asking. 
t will pay you to buy direct. 


Y ECKFORD, F.R.H.S. 


01 Headquarters ae Sweet Peas, 
EM, Shropshire 


“NORCO” Complete Garden Fertiliser . . 2/6 43 73 126 23)- 
- (For Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables) 
“NORCO” Complete Lawn & Turf Fertiliser 2/4 4/- 6/9 119 22- 


“NORCO” Complete Potato Fertiliser . . 26 43 7/3 126 23/- 


Send for free Booklet on the use of Lime, Stable Manure and Chemical 
Fertilisers 


“NORCO” (Reed.) is obtainable only direct from the Sole Manufacturers :— 


CHARLES NORRINGTON & GO., LTD. 


Cattedown, PLYMOUTH. . 
" Makers of High Grade Fertilisers since 1846. 
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cult to define, as one could not exactly say 


what came under the category of salads. Our — 


ancestors in England many years ago used 
an enormous amount of salads, but. not the 
mixtures of to-day. They confined them- 
selves chiefly to different varieties of herbs, 
and ate them practically from a medicinal 
point of view. The enormous range of herbs 
grown in those days gave them a good choice, 
and the spring of the year was the chief 
period for this salad consumption. In_ the 
salads of to-day we find quite different in- 
gredients used, the chief of which are Lettuce, 
Endive, Chicory, Corn Salad, Mustard, 
Cress, Watercress, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Beetroot, Celery, Dandelion, young Onions, 
Chives, Chervil, etc. Each of the kinds 
mentioned was separately dealt with, and 
much useful advice was given not only as 
regards their culture, but as to their uses and 
the time at which they should be brought to 
maturity so as to be able to keep up a supply 
throughout the year. An_ interesting dis- 
cussion followed, at the close of which Mr. 
A, H. Fuller proposed, and Mr. F. Towns- 
end seconded, that a hearty vote of thanks be 
tendered to Mr. Prince for bringing such an 
interesting and instructive subject before 
them. There was only one exhibit staged, 
and that was by Mr. C. J. Howlett, ‘The 
Yews, Earley, who received an Award of 
Merit for a large and well-flowered plant of 
Cypripedium insigne. 


British Carnation Society 

We are asked to state that the 31st floral 
meeting of this Society will be held on Thurs- 
day, April 15th, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, from 12 noon 
to6 p.m. We learn that the prizes have been 
greatly increased, while there is a new postal 
class.. Schedules on application from the 
Secretary, P. F. Bunyard, 57, Kidderminster 
Road, Croydon. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


H. D. Smith.—Regret we fail to name the 
Rhododendron you send. 

E. F.  F., Billingshurst. — Skimmia 
japonica, ‘This is the staminate plant some- 
times known as_S. fragrans and S. fragran- 
tissima. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


H. Swan, 32, Dovercourt Road, Rother- 
ham.—Seed list, spring, 1926. 


LATE NOTES 
The Rhododendron Society’s First Show 


Great interest is being taken in the forth- 
coming Rhododendron Show to be held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
on Tuesday, April 27th. In view of the earli- 
ness of the season a number of additional 
classes have been formed to include species in 
the following series :—arboreum, Falconeri, 
cinnabarinum, heliolepis, irroratum, nerii- 
florum, triflorum, and others. Intending ex- 
hibitors should apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent — Square, 
S.W. 1, for the schedule and for the addi- 
tional classes that have recently been formed. 


Sarcococca ruscifolia 

Of special interest at the present time is 
this evergreen from Central China, which re- 
news its growth by stems rising from the 
ground in the same manner as the valuable 
Danz Laurus and Butcher’s Broom. These 
slender growths are densely clothed with 
polished green, finely-pointed leaves. The 
fragrant, milk-white flowers appear at this 
season in the axils of the terminal leaves, 
several in each cluster. While the plants are 
still in bloom some of the branches are carry- 
ing quite a profusion of attractive and highly- 
polished purple berries about the size of Peas. 
‘These sprays of berries are very ornamental, 
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and the leafy shoots desirable for cutting and 
mixing with flowers at all seasons. ‘This 
shrub should find a greater welcome than 
hitherto in gardens if only for the reason that 
it will thrive in shady places or beneath trees 
which admit of light reaching the plants part 
of the year, but to secure the fruits—as on 
the spray before me—it would probably be 
necessary to grow the plants in exposed posi- 
tions. I think this genus has been under- 
rated, as hosts of positions arise in one’s 
mind where such dwarf and charming ever- 
greens might be used advantageously. In the 
matter of soil they are not at all particular, 
and their pleasing, neat, fresh green appear- 
ance at all seasons is rare among dwarf 
shrubs. M-s. 


Corylopsis sinensis 

Absolutely laden with drooping spikes of 
pale primrose-yellow flowers which are very 
fragrant is this Chinese shrub. It flowers 
slightly in advance of the old C. spicata, and 
a few weeks in advance of C. pauciflora, C. 
Veitchii, and others of more recent intro- 
duction. The shrub is about 6 feet in height 
and very ornamental. It is possibly the most 
effective of this choice and little-known genus. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Some desirable outdoor Chrysan- 
themums 


HE time will soon be here again for 

planting out these popular autumn- 

flowering plants, and as, nowadays, it is 
almost impossible for the average grower to 
keep pace with the new introductions that 
flood the market annually, it may be of in- 
terest to some admirers of this fine subject 
to give a few notes on some of the best in a 
Scottish garden situated in a rather late 
upland district. Most of them I have grown 
for several years, so can speak from experi- 
ence. It is rather unfortunate that so many 
of the newer introductions are so tall-grow- 
ing, as this not only necessitates long stakes 
and more time spent in tying, but also ex- 
poses the plants unduly to the gales so 
prevalent in autumn. Anything over 3 feet 
is really too tall for any but the most 
sheltered gardens. I give the average heights 
as noted here. Dick Barnes (23 feet) is a 
very free bloomer with a bushy, upright 
habit. The colour is a distinct reddish-wine 
colour. September White is, probably, the 
finest white variety yet raised, the flowers 
being larger, of excellent form, and pure 
white. It grows with me 5 feet high, and 
really should be disbudded to secure it at_its 
best. William Ritchie (3 feet) is one of the 
sports from Framfield Early White and is a 
real beauty. Its blooms are very refined and 
freely produced. It is a creamy-yellow in 
colour with the stiff wiry stems of the parent. 
Lichfield Purple (4 feet) is one of the most 
desirable of recent. introductions, its only 
fault being its height. Pluie d’Argent (18 
inches) is one of the finest white bedders it is 
possible to secure. It is rather dwarf and 
stiff for cut-flower purposes, but for wreath 
work is ideal. Charles Blair (23 feet) is a 
distinct improvement on Rabbie Burns, be- 
ing a much better grower and with finer 
colour, which it also retains better. I regret 
that I had not the luck to raise this fine 
variety. It is, I believe, a sport from White 
Massé. Mrs. W. Sydenham (18 inches) is 
still one of the richest crimson varieties to 
date. It is of a stiff upright habit and the 
flowers withstand damp very much _ better 
than Goacher’s Crimson. 
(23 feet) is about the best of the Yellow 
Massé sports, and is, indeed, one of the most 
reliable and distinct of all yellow early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Walter Day 
(23 feet) is better than Crimson Massé, re- 
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New Rhododendron | 
CUNNINGHAM 
- SULPHUR 


A large stock of this 
NOW READY for d 
Grown on own roots, an 
hardy in any part of Br 
Very free flowering — Co 
Sulphur yellow, flow 
April. Very valuable f 
decoration, plants offe 

age 9 ins. high, 2-3 flo 
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both in form and colouring, but in 
‘an nevér be taken for anything but 
llest of the Trumpets. In the upper 
: flower, recently supplied by Messrs. 
d Sons, the form inclines to slender, 

of the trumpet is distended and 
| and the colour is a clear, pale 
low. A beautiful miniature flower. 
ower figure the body of the flower is 
and more utn-shaped, the mouth. of 
npet is straighter and has a plainer 
e segments of the perianth are small, 
colour is an even yellow, rather dark 
ht. If one did not know that there 
tter forms one would not, accord it 
aim to beauty. It is worth noticing 
stem is nearly circular in section, 
hat of other Daffodils, whose stems 
t I believe in botany would be called 
; that is to say, partly flattened and 
lightly projecting rib on each edge of 
ger section. This rounded flower- 
weak and is not always able to bear 
loom, so accounting for Parkinson’s 
ion that ‘‘his nose, for the most 
‘h lye or touch the ground.” 


ind friend the late Mr. Peter Barr 
ie pains to explain to me the different 
rs of N. nanus and N. minor, and to 
at N. minor was much the better of 

A good form of N. minor has never 
y common in gardens, and Mr. Barr 
ch Pleased when I took him some 
irom a garden I knew well. It was 
aN 40 years ago; the old friends who 
re long since dead, and I have now 
ns of ascertaining whether the 
‘is still in it. Mr. Barr said it was 
or and a very good form. The main 
ts of N. minor are that the segments 
verianth are rather narrow and are 
and carried nearly straight out at a 


Les 


right angle with the trumpet; the mouth of 
the trumpet is widely distended and partly 
recurved, distinctly lobed, and the lobes rather 
deeply gashed. Looked at from the front it 
starry, almost twinkling appearance: 


is 
= 
woN 


has a 


Two forms of Narcissus minimus 
4 Narcissus minor 


3. An ordinary form of Narcissus 
nanus 


It is a beautiful, briht, lively-looking flower, 
usually a full, rather deep yellow all over. 
N. nanus is much less interesting. The 


divisions of the perianth are wider and the 
trumpet is straighter and not much orna- 


ser Tigiee Daffodils 


mented at the mouth. 
deal. I 


some all yellow, 


But it varies a good 
of small Daffodils, 


some almost bicolor, 


have a number 
some 
with the perianth segments outstanding, and 
with them carried obliquely, all of 
I am told, may be considered within 
Gali 


others 
which, 
nanus. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Sweet Pea Annual 
hes annual publication has just come to 


hand, and will be eagerly scanned by 
the devotees of this popular flower. 
During the last 25 years the Sweet Pea has 
undergone many changes and developments. 
The Annuals of bygone. years and the one just 
to hand—the twe are valuable as 
containing the history of the Sweet Pea from 
its earliest days, when we had but few 
colours in the flowers and the style of culti- 
vation was quite different from that in vogue 
with the enthusiasts of to-day. In years gone 
by there was no raising of the plants in pots 
and boxes, the seeds being sown in the open 
air like an ordinary annual. This has all been 
changed, and the acres of glass devoted to the 
culture of Sweet Peas would astonish the 
growers of those days. Jn the early days the 
Sweet Pea Annual was devoted to cultural 
hints, while to-day the number of pages deal- 
ing with the Society’ s work and the curtail- 
ment of the size, owing to lack of funds, are 
noticeable. In the case of the Eckford 
Memorial medals we find on scanning the 
account that there will be in days to come 
need of further donations, as unless this is 
done the fund will be insufficient to provide 
this medal. A very interesting article from 
Wm. Lumley Perrier, Victoria, B.C., shows 
the way in which the plants are grown in that 
far-off land, and is_ well worth reading. A 
detailed classification of Sweet Peas is given, 
and exhibitors should carefully read the same 
so as to prevent any heart breaking on the 
show day. Sweet Pea growers should procure 
a copy so as to learn of the new varieties that 
have been raised recently, and so keep them- 
selves up to date. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda 

Among spring-flowering shrubs this stands 
out conspicuous; every branch and shoot be- 
comes literally crowded with lovely pink- 
tinted blossoms, in shape and size much like 
those of the Cherry. The habit of the plant 
is naturally drooping, and when grown as 
standards on clear stems it forms a remark- 
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ably striking object ona lawn. It is equally 
valuable, too, for growing as a bush in the 
foreground of a shrubbery border, where it 
may be pruned in occasionally and kept to 
any size or shape that may be desired. 


Spting beauty in front gardens 

Not always was interest shown in the 
planting of front-door gardens. It was gener- 
ally deferred until summer, but years bring 
change in ideas, and in many suburban 
localities a friendly rivalry exists. Bulbs are 
used to a greater extent than ever before, and 
if observation counts for anything they are 
mostly those which do not have to be taken 
up, but which. can be left in the ground year 
after year. Crocuses and  Snowdrops, 
Aconites and Scillas are favourites with many 
folk, as well as the old double Daffodils. One 
cannot have a more glorious show in spring 
than with Wallflowers. Brompton Stocks 
are coming once more into their own, and 
Forget-me-nots will bring in May masses of 
blue that will last for weeks. 

MIDLANDER. 


Parrotia persica 

This small deciduous tree, a native of N. 
Persia, is valued for the brilliant colour of its 
leaves, which assume various shades of 
orange, yellow, and crimson during autumn. 
During February and March, when this tree 
is covered with its flower-buds and brown, 
hairy brackets, which contain numerous 
crimson - tipped ~ stamens on_ its 
branches, a very curious but pleasing effect 
is obtained in the sunlight. Many a casual 


leafless . 
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observer would pass this tree in spring with-- 
out observing its flowers. To get the best re- 
sults it should be planted in a position where 
it gets the maximum amount of sunshine, in 
good, well-drained loamy soil. In the North 
it is often met with as a wall plant, but it is 
quite hardy. R. FINpiay. 


Wisley. 


Lobelia Kathleen Mallard 


When grown in pots or, what is better, in 
pans, this Lobelia is not only handsome, but 
it gives that charming touch of blue which is 
always appreciated. Five plants in a 10-inch 
pan make a magnificent specimen, and if a 
plant of Eulalia japonica variegata be put in 
the centre at the time of planting, the effect 
is enhanced. A graceful piece of Cocos 
Weddeliana surrounded by Kathleen Mallard 
is also charming. Coleuses can be similarly 
employed, and other combinations will readily 
suggest themselves to interested growers of 
this fine Lobelia. W. McG, 


Philadelphus Virginal 


This is one of the finest of the newer Phila- 
delphuses, for which we have been indebted 
to MM. Lemoine et fils. It is of lovely 
arching habit, and has very large semi-double 
white blooms. Cut branches in flower 
arranged in large vases in a hall or good-sized 
room look passing beautiful. Virginal is as 
easily grown as any other Mock Orange, and 
is to be obtained from most British nursery- 
men who make a_ speciality of growing 
shrubs. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not resbonsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Gardeners and their hours 


HAVE been interested in the correspond- 
ence in’ your valuable paper ve gardeners 
and their hours, and feel very grateful 
to Mr. Bruce Hewitt for the attitude he has 
adopted in his reply. to ‘tA Scottish Gar- 
dener.’’ Like the latter, 1 underwent a long 
training, entailing the same long hours and 
inadequate pay, but it stands me in very good 


stead to-day. ‘‘ Scottish Gardener’s ”’ refer- 
ence to the census papers is interesting 
enough, and I should like to ask him, 


through your columns, how he becomes a 
professional gardener, or, to use his own 
words ‘‘ we professional men,”’ if gardening 
or horticulture is not a profession. The 
question of salary and status is, to my mind, 
beside the point. With regard to the 
domestic servant question, well, the law is 
sometimes an ass. If ‘‘ Scottish Gardener ”’ 
was employed by a public body, or even by 
the trade, by no stretch of the imagination 
can he be a domestic servant. If he still 
prefers to be classified as such I suggest he 
changes his dark apron for one with frills on. 
Like Mr. Bruce Hewitt, I take a delight in 
seeing the horticultural profession rise out of 
the dust, and agree with him that it has been 
raised by its merits. With regard to the 
slackers, there is only one remedy, eradicate 
them. They frequently spoil any privileges 
extended to other men. In conclusion, I 
must add that J find no trace of any sneer at 
the domestic servant in Mr. Bruce Hewitt’s 
letter; it is straightforward and to the point. 
James D. Watsu. 


The pronunciation of Gladiolus 


The steam-roller of Dawlish Latinity has 
left me little better than_a palpitating pulp, 
With just energy enough to hold a pen and 


ask a few questions—questions of the Rosa 
Dartle order, meant to elicit information, be- 
cause I really want to know, you know. 
First, however, if I might be permitted, I 
should like to express my sympathy with your 
Monreith correspondent, who has had to go to 
school again to ‘f Dawlish ’’ and be re-taught 
his ‘Latin prosody. JI know what it is to 
forget Latin. The wear and tear of life has, 
I confess, left my Latin, like my hair, a trifle 
thin. It is conceivable that Sir Herbert Max- 
well has by this time forgotten a good deal of 
his Eton grammar. I should not be sur- 
prised, indeed, if you told me that he had 
forgotten more Latin than ‘‘ Dawlish ”’ ever 
knew. But I am forgetting my questions— 
‘not many in number. ‘‘ Dawlish,’? who is 
mighty strong in rules, states as Rule 1 that 
no Latin word can have the stress except 
where he puts it, not further back than the 
ante-penultimate; that is, the third syllable 
from the end. No doubt ‘‘Dawlish”’ is quoting 
from some text-book of Latin prosody. I do 
not mean to question the text-book or its 
teaching, but one would like to. know on 
what ultimate authority its teaching rests. 
Quintilian’s very possibly. My experience of 
the freakishness of human speech and accent 
has made me suspicious of all such sweeping 
generalisations—more especially in the case of 
words which, like ‘‘ Gladiolus,’’ have four 
successive short syllables. Latin accent can 
be ascertained only by induction; that is, by 
the study of Latin verse, to which words like 
“« Gladiolus ’’ are not amenable. 

Question 2.—‘‘And_ thus we get 
‘ Glad-I-olus,’’’ concludes the triumphant 
“ Dawlish.’? Not quite so fast, Sir, if you 
please, and not half so conclusively. One need 
not remind a learned savant that the English 
letter ‘i is as different from the Latin 


“<7? as *¢ 9 ” is different- from ‘‘ u,”’ or, say, 


a pure vowel like the Latin, bu 


are to us foreign languages, and, inc 


that is, two vowels pronounc 
succession—‘‘ ah ”’ rapidly followed 
—‘‘ ah-ee,’’ as in Isaiah; so that, 
“Dawlish’s’’ rule of stress, in order 
his pronunciation of Gladiolus, it 
spell ‘‘ Glad-ai-olus,’’ whereas 
Glad-i-olus and should be 
Glad-ee-olus,, which would bring 
the pronunciation recommended | 
Maxwell, as I understand it. F 
part, however, though this discu: 
certain academic interest, I d 
doit whether our pronunciation 
squares with Latin quantity ant 
does not. If it does not there is 
number of similarly offending w 
it in countenance. We do not 
andreia, do we? Personally, m 
Gladiolus is that it sounds, te 
un-English and illiterate., But if 
tive is the affected and erroneous 
—thanks, no! ‘I prefer the erro’ 
fairly established Gladi-O-lus. 

Diffidence (my weal point) and_ 
my own opinion led me to subm 
to Joseph Scrubbs, my jobbing 
shrewd old chap, full of that 3 
sense which we call common, bi 
Lady Macbeth might say, too f 
vinegar of human obstinacy to be 
suaded. I tried to bring Joe rou 
Maxwell view, which is, in effe 
No use. Joe was adamant. 
smile was enough, though he w: 
of speech. J do not in these lines 
report his very words, but mere 
duce the gist of his philosoph 
Orthoépy. — Said Joe :— = 


What’s in a name? The flowe 
Kind Heaven sent it to console 

Let pundits have their learned fli 
I stand by homely ‘‘ Gladi-o- 


With babble of quantity and stress 
Our wise quidnuncs- would fait 
But short or long, or more or less 
Give me the good old ‘‘ Gladi-o- 


One says Gladeye—the t’other Glé 
Thinking by statute to control | 
For me, I go by old Grand-dadd 
Who always called it ‘‘ Gladi- 


They talk and talk the Lord know 
Each with his nostrum or his bo 
It’s Latin this and Sanscrit that— 
What’s wrong with good old “Gl. 


I care not, I, one farthing d—mn — 
If I stood against the wide-world 
Spite of all erudite flim-flam = 
I stand by Gaffer’s Gladi-O-lus! — 


Pronunciation of plant. 


Your correspondent, Col. A. | 
Dod, is right (issue March: 2oth, 
and I readily agree he is so—in d 
pronunciation ‘ erlca’’ as indi 
rect, : : : 

When, however, your corresp 
on to say that the pronunciation * 
(with the ch soft, as in ‘¢ church 
his nerves, it seems to me that he gc 
line which, if English scholars wis 
the imputation of pedantry, must 
somewhere or other in the Engl 
ciation of the names of plants. 
far as Greek and Latin are cone 


we derive many plant names | 
But all modern languages except” 
also foreign languages, and from 
we derive. many plant names. 
ground of, consistency, therefor 


sh pronunciation of classi- 

nes, we have to reproduce those 
unds which are not suggested to 

ers with which they are written, 
ould do precisely the same in the 
plant names derived from other 
ages, which happen to be 


o not bear in English. 
ar as my experience goes, no 
on who does not run the risk of 
ly considered pedantic gives to 
derived from modern foreign 
hose abnormal sounds which are 
sted by the letters as we pronounce 
ish. In that respect we do just 
of other nationalities do when 
lant names. Take, for in- 
plant name ‘‘ Bejaria,’’ called 
anist Bejar. To pronounce this 
Mso. as to give the ‘j.’’.the very 
sund which it has in the language 
it is derived, would, | am in- 
uite impossible for those who 
neluded Spanish in their list of 
nguages, there being no similar 
glish. Yet I venture to assert 
ng the letters as purely English 
pronounce the name uniformly. 
whoever pronounces ‘‘ Aubrietia’’ as 
five syllables? And yet, to be quite 
to say pedantic—we. should, I 
d, pronounce it ‘* Au-bri-ay-ti-a ”’ 


ress on the ‘‘ ay,’’ because by 


“ 


bis 


“ believe ’’) and pronouncing it 
* we proclaim our colossal 
the fact that the plant is named 
chman, Mons. Aubriet, in whose 
native tongue, each vowel has its 
d. During the war, 
nglishman who wished to avoid 
n of being considered a German 
have referred to ‘‘ the lady’s ear- 
Fooxia,”’ nor, as far as my ex- 
joes, does an Englishman ever do 
by reason of the derivation of 
such pronunciation, I am _ in- 


t be learnedly proved to be the 
one. 
our readers will agree with me 


umples, taken quite at random, 
conclusively that by a thoroughly 
nglish custom English people, 
qunciation of plant names derived 
foreign languages, do not re- 
sounds which are peculiar and 
suggested by the letters used in 
That point having been estab- 
ue thus. If we do not do this in 
modern foreign languages, by 
of logic can we be called upon 
the case of .ancient ones? If 
en by all means ‘* Ankusa,’’ 
ha,’’ then surely ‘f Anchusa.”’ 
“aig DawLisu. 


wells (Lithospermum) 
‘Lithospermum cannot be classed 
easiest of alpines for the. rock 
ally Lithospermum prostratum 
ty Heavenly Blue. Both are 
id an acquisition to the rockery. 
; have been a centre of con- 
the advisability of planting 
where lime is present or where 
den is composed of limestone 
ny shape or form for the roots 
to come into contact with it. 
y observations the essential 
sition. They prefer a nook 
, where the sun’s rays will not 
lafter noon, They like to keep 
Ww on their foliage as long as 
ts as a natural syringing to 
d helps to keep the foliage soft 
the plants are occupying a 
1 the foliage and stems will soon 


Po 


i” and ‘‘e ”’ together into one’ 


ate all> 


dry up, and they never seem to recover, no 
matter what treatment they receive after- 
wards. The compost they seem to revel in is 
one with a good percentage of leaf-mould, 
and the plants should not be planted too 
firmly, just sufficient to hold them in position. 
R, C. Joviirre. 


letters having peculiar sounds 


Mealy bug on vines 


I am gratified to find my paragraph on 
this has elicited considerable comment. It is 
noticeable that whilst this enemy to the 
Grape Vine still stalks the land old and 
proved obsolete remedies are still persisted in, 
including so-called antidotes, chiefly a mix- 
ture of soft-soap and sulphur, that was ever 
more of a deterrent to red-spider than mealy 
bug, whilst an up-to-date unfailing remedy is 
at hand. Among the several remedies ad- 
vanced appear two new schools of thought, 
“Scrap ’em ”’ and ‘ Hose ’em.’’ The former 
may be more or less expensive, inconvenient, 
and entailing loss of fruit for a period, and 
even then may not always fulfil the desired 
result, viz., freedom from mealy bug. I 
heard of a trade grower scrapping fine-bear- 
ing Vines prior to the war on the plea that 
English Grapes would never pay to grow 
again. He has since regretted it. Hosing, 
though excellent for keeping green-fly off 
rambler Roses outside, would not destroy 
mealy bug, which, falling on borders or other 
convenient surfaces, would breed again and 
come up in its thousands, 

The hydrocyanic gas seems to have made a 
clean sweep after several attempts, but is 
dangerous to human life, whilst coal tar in 
the hands of experienced men resulted in 
successful extermination. Inexpensive and 
easy, both to mix and apply, is Richards’ 
XL All Nicotine Insecticide. Perhaps a de- 
tailed after-history of the Vines I freed from 
mealy bug might be instructive, and enable 
readers to judge for themselves. These Vines 
filled two long, wide, rather lofty, spacious 
houses, each Vine filling its own rather large 
space, yielding heavy crops of fruit annually. 
It was a pity to scrap such without ample 
justification. Moreover, it would have en- 
tailed considerable expense, inconvenience, 
and loss. The tar remedy, practised for two 
years, made the young shoots brittle when 
the sun shone on the tarred rods. Still, from 
such large Vines I secured a crop. After the 
second season, Richards’ XL All Nicotine In- 
secticide coming under my notice and neigh- 
bours using it with such convincing results, I 
annually dressed these Vines with it, both as 
_a deterrent to bug and red-spider, and never 
saw the bug on them again, though in my 
charge 22 years subsequently. Being freed 
from the insect the Vines soon began to make 
over-abundant growth and foliage, and I had 
to deprive them of usual farmyard mulchings 
and restrict them 
plant manure, which balanced them. They 
included Black Hambro’, Madresfield Court, 
Alicante, Gros Guillaume, Gros Maroc, Gros 
Colman, etc., and I usually had Grapes from 
June till April. These Vines were still yield- 
ing good crops a few years after I left them, 
and during the war provided fruit for our 
wounded soldiers in local and London 
hospitals, and, for all I know, may be still 
carrying good crops. S.0.F. 

58, Blandford Road, Beckenham. 


Re Poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica 


In the last few issues of your paper, of 
which I am an old reader, I have been inter- 
ested in the articles under the above heading. 
I am very fond of this beautiful greenhouse 

-plant, but am afraid I shall have to cease 
growing it, as it causes me agonising pain 
and irritation through coming into contact 
with it. When potting the plants I wear 
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to Thomson’s Vine and 
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gloves, but if, when watering a collection of 
mixed plants my hand or arm comes into con- 
tact with Primula obconica, then I must suffer. 
This year I am growing the Eureka hybrid 
Primula, and was pleased to see Mr. W. E. 
Wright’s note (page. 161) that this variety, in 
his experience, is free from offence, and 
thanking him for his hint re smearing the 
hands and arms with soft soap. Am hoping, 
with this new variety, that my experience 
may be the same as his has been. In addi- 
tion to my hands and arms itching and burn- 
ing painfully, my eyes are always much 
swollen, too, and I always suffer most at 
night-time. At one place, while a journey- 
man, I was off work three weeks suffering 
from this rash and irritation. Those who are 
not affected could hardly believe how painful 
this can be. I see in this week’s issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (page 193) Mr. W. 
McG. is asking if those who are interested in 
the discussion would forward instances of 
those who handle this plant being affected. 
Information so obtained would help greatly 
in settling the matter, so am giving my own 
personal experience extending over some 
years. F. RipspaLe, 
Wetherby, Yorks. : 


—— Being a regular reader of GARDENING 
ILLusTRATED I have read with interest the 
discussion as to the alleged poisonous pro- 
perties of Primula obconica. I myself have 
suffered from handling it, and had to go to a 
doctor. The head gardener I was under for 
30 years was affected when handling the 
plants ; also a young lady, the daughter of our 
then employer. Moreover, it~always affects 
me. However, I am growing it for my pre- 
sent employer, but now, after potting them 
up, I rub an eczema ointment well over my 
hands and put a pair of woollen gloves on for 
the night, which gives relief and clears in 
about three days, but I always take care not 
to touch the foliage after potting, and take all 
old flowers off with a pair of scissors, as I 
think one cannot be too careful. 

: AN ENGLISH GARDENER. 


interested in the dis- 
cussion re the poisonous properties of 
Primula obconica. Twenty-four years ago I 
was so severely attacked by this poisonous 
plant that I was attended by a doctor. He 
did not know what-it was, neither did I, as I 
had not long started gardening. More than 
this, the attack went through my family, and 
it took me 15 years to get rid of its effect. I 
have not grown it since, except by special 
request. Another gardener told me it had no 
affect on him. A. M’D. 
Tobermory, Arg. 


I have been 


I have been much interested reading 
the recent remarks anent this useful flower- 
ing plant. As I have grown it more or less 
almost since it was introduced, perhaps I may 
be allowed to add my experiences regarding 
its alleged harmful qualities. My first 
acquaintance with Primula obconica was 
about 1884 or 1885, and it was a poor thing 
compared with the fine stocks now obtain- 
able. During all the years I have handled it 
I have never had the least ill-effects from it, 
but an old friend, a gardener, could not touch 
it without paying the penalty of severe suffer- 
ing. Even anyone shaking hands with him, 
if he had been handling plants, conveyed the 
irritation to him. Another instance was that 


~ of a gentleman by whom I was employed for 


some years. We had a nice batch of the 
Primula in the conservatory, and, of course, 
in the front of the stage. One day he in- 
advertently brushed some of the plants with 
his hand in passing, and next day was suffer- 
ing badly, and told me to destroy them all. 
His lady, however, was particularly fond of 
them, and asked me to spare them and put 
them back from the front. I did so, and all 
went well for a few weeks, when, unfor- 
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tunately, the gentleman accidentally touched 
them again. He told me that years before 
he had been working with some plants. It 
was a hot day and he had passed his hand 
through his hair, and also touched other parts 
of his body, and the agony he endured after- 
wards was terrible. These are the only two 
- instances in my experience in which any 
harmful effects have been produced by con- 
tact with this useful plant. W. L. 

Upperby Nurseries, Carlisle. 

In response to Mr. McGuffog’s re- 
quest for data (issue March 27th, page 193) 
regarding the poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica, I will quote my own experience. 
In the spring of 1913 I went as a journeyman 
to a large estate in Yorkshire, In the green- 
house portion of the conservatory was a 
batch of P. obconica, and within a month, 
through merely handling them to clean the 
stages over and shift them about, I had an 
irritating rash covering both arms. Know- 
ing at once the cause of this, I lost no time in 
visiting the local doctor, who, it appeared, 
had had similar cases before from the same 
gardens, and he gave me treatment which 
soon cleared the rash away. Although the 
later strains are supposed to be immune from 
this defect, ever since then I have been shy 
of this Primula, and only within the last two 
years, while in my present place, have I 
risked handling it again. Although at this 
later period I cannot say that I have suffered 
any ill-effect from it, I have now discarded it 
as being too risky. 

Another gardener I know, who suffered 
through contact with it, had the rash not only 
upon the arms, but spread over the body, too. 
It is said that anyone in good general health 
is not affected in any way by this plant; it is 
certain that some can handle it with im- 
punity, but when one finds by experience that 
a certain thing, be it food, drink, or a plant, 
does one a decided injury, it is a wise poliey 
to leave it alone. : 

It is a great pity that such a plant should 
have this stigma attached to it, for the habit 
and free-flowering propensities leave nothing 
to be desired. It will be very interesting to 
hear the experiences of others on this ques- 


tion. Gah MM: 
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Some Flowees of Tibet 
V. ae 


(Continued from page 147.) 
KINGDON WARD 


Bayi 


Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, who is writing this series of articles while travelli 
lett London on February 18th, for Burma, whence he will commence his nin 
He proposes to explore a practica 
unknown part of Tibet, and at one period of his travels expects to be entire 

out of touch with civilisation for a period of three or four months. 


plant-hunting expedition in Asia. 


NE of the most charming plants found 
in the dry region, and that at no great 


altitude, seeing that it generally 
flourished in the river gravel, was an 
Onosma, It had pale sky-blue flowers, 


translucent as stained glass, hanging like 
temple bells from the hoary stems, and with 
the light shining through them they looked 
perfectly delicious, the contrast between their 
frail beauty and the rather coarse, bristly 
stems and leaves being quaint. This plant 
grows in the poorest, driest, most barren soil 
imaginable, sometimes on the rocky slopes, 


A field of Lilium hyacinthinum 


Rheum Alexandre in 


-one rather of A. spinulifera, but 


Tibet 


with Thorn scrub, sometimes in 
by the river, or even in pure sand at} 
tude of 9,000 feet to 10,000 feet. ( 
would not thank anybody for wati 
certainly not in the winter, thoug 
get rained on to some extent in - 


flowers in July, and the seeds we 
the end of August, and the plant 
though I collected-seed as late as | 
week in November also. Th 
Tibetan Onosma, growing erect, 1 
paniculatum, from Western China, 
is a much bigger plant and it has red 

On the gravelly flats where the | 
grew amongst bushes of 4H) 
Elasagnus, Tamarisk, and other shris 
several Boraginacez, such as Cyn 
amabile, with bright turquoise-blue 
and another larger. and coarser s 
Onosma with purplish-violet flowers) 
than either of these was a tiny Eryi 
with flowers not much larger than 
head, but of a lovely pale enamel t 
lected into a tight head and there 
visible. The plant grew only an 
high, just a wiry stem surmounte 
blue powder-puff, but in such numb s 


i 


Erytrichium, the one with glassy f 
the other with porcelain discs—a 
class rock plants if only we can 
dry at the roots. The rest of t 
either case, can look after itsell 
supplied with hair to turn aside 
raindrops. = ae es 
In these same dry valleys amongs 
bushes and Borage blueness g 
other notable plants. There is, f 
a large pink-flowered Androsace, 


much larger than that Chinese spec 
a Pineapple rosette of leaves 
several stems, sometimes as. man 
dozen, each culminating in a m 
flowers, some shade of pink, with 


en 5 
lis eye is the least pleasant 


Ra 


s at any rate, is not a bad colour. 


owing in the shrub belt of the 
-Androsace keeps entirely to 
ses, where there are shade 
m Rhododendrons, Birches, and 
s. It has an immensely long, 
, which plunges down into the 
ravelly soil like an attenuated 
, even so, it will not grow on the 
ept slopes, nor will it grow 
ooo feet. It flowers in June, 
recommended for the more un- 
in the rock garden, being a 
thing with flower-stems some- 
ches long. 
ith this last, but equally strictly 
the more open rocky slopes, which 
with a small pallid Iris, was a large 
though growing only a foot high, 
prickly were its Thistle-like leaves 
quite impossible to pluck it with- 
¢ leather gloves! Unfortunately, 
see this plant in flower, as it 
and indeed in fruit, by the time I 
ble to get back to it, but I gathered a 
me though most of the seed had 
been jerked. out of the stiff prickly 
the wind gusts and scattered 
The habit and site of the species 
e pink-flowered M.-~ Wallichiana 
alaya, which is in cultivation. 
here was the big Incarvillea of the 
pes, though this kept to rather 
ions in the valleys, not appear- 
elow 11,000 feet, and probably 
to 12,000 feet. The plant itself 
3 feet to 4 feet high, just one tall 
bearing a spire of blooms. But 
so I missed in flower, though I 
s it in fruit both in spring and 
he long stems fairly bristling with 
beaked capsules which never open 
‘to discharge all the seeds. Can 
lutea, a big species of Western 
th rather mudd¥-yellow flowers 
ith brown? Let us hope not. I. 
g, bad, bold-as-brass yahoo of a 
h refuses to flower in this country, 
‘not be worth growing if it did. 
ious, by the way, that while the 
oking I. Delavayi and I. brevipes, 
be found in company with I. lutea 
way, flower freely under cultiva- 
tea, though it grows robustly, re- 
wer. As it is, it.does not much 
a good yellow-flowered Incarvillea 
splendid prize. I have always 
1 that I did not get seed of my white- 
ed Incarvillea, of which I came across 
le specimen. Let us pray that the 
n Incarvillea may turn out to be 
, or white, and that it will flower. 


d seed of another Incarvillea on 
at an altitude of 14,000 feet. This 
not see in flower, but it looked 
I, brevipes. Both species appear 
1 July, or possibly as early as mid- 
nding on when the rainy season 


Polygonum has furnished several 
n plants, and, of course, one met 
er of species in temperate Tibet. 
nothing particularly striking or 
, and, consequently, brought back 
ig opposed to the principle of 
k seed of everything, good, bad, 
rent, hardy or soft, new or old. 

es, however, are another story. I 
t of them in the alpine region, 
aturally, and many of them so 
already in cultivation that one 

them apart. But there were 
Whose appearance was so un- 
spite the huge number of Saxi- 


ower, which otherwise, in its © 


~ 
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frages in commission, I felt justified in add- 
ing to their number. 

Both belong, I think, to the section dacty- 
loides (Mossy Saxifrages), the foliage forming 
more or less of a mat from which spring the 
short flower-stalks, each ending in a single 
nodding flower, but the flower-stems are leafy 
all the way up, and being very short—only 
about an inch high in the golden-yellow 
species—the effect is beautiful. The flowers 
are particularly large for the size of the plant 
in this one, and although it does not, in 
Nature, form large masses, there is no reason 
why it should not do so under cultivation. 
It likes shade—not heavy, but such as is 
afforded by a bank or the shadow of a bush, 
growing amongst the dwarf Rhododendron at 
13,000 feet to 14,000 feet, sometimes in a 
rather gravelly soil with an admixture of loam 
or peat. The number is K.W. 5,979, and the 
species flowers in July. 

The other is rather different, and, in fact, 
not very like a Mossy. The leafy stems are 
rather longer, quite 2 inches high, and the 
plants grow in little tufts rather than mats, 
and sometimes are even solitary. But the 
unique point about this species is the colour 
of the flower, which is not white or yellow, 
but purple, as in the section Bergenia (S. 
purpurascens, etc.). 
little leafy stems, with their nodding purple 
flowers, coyly drooping, are very charming, 
and the species sometimes grows with its 
blonde cousin. Elsewhere it may grow under 
rocks at a very considerable altitude, but it, 
too, requires shade. Like the last, it flowers 
in July, and its number is K.W. 5,912. Most 
of the Saxifrages are confined to the drier 
ranges, where there is plenty of openings for 
them. On the snow-bound ranges they are 
almost completely wanting, thanks to the 
overwhelming profusion of woody plants. 

A wonderful rock plant which has rarely 
been seen in this country is Isopyrum grandi- 
florum, a mauve-flowered Ranunculaceous 
plant from rather lofty heights. Time and 
again seed has been sent to England, plants 
have been raised, have flowered, and have 
died. Once more the experiment is being 
made, this time with the first seed ever sent 
from Tibet at any rate, and there is a num- 


-ber of seedling plants in the country whose 


fate is still undecided. Isopyrum grandi- 
florum forms fluffy cushions of pale green 
Parsley-like foliage from amongst which 
spring the large mauve flowers, each on a 
trembling stalk. The whole usually hangs 
head downwards from a crack in the cliff, and 
is often impossible to reach. These plants, 
whose thick roots penetrate far into the cliff, 


must be of great age, and a big hanging bunch’ 


of this sort is certainly very beautiful, but I 
fear it is the kind of plant which will prove 
difficult in Britain—as it always has hitherto. 

A violet-flowered plant of some merit which 
is, possibly, already in cultivation is Draco- 
cephalum tanguticum. Like the last, it 
grows on gneiss cliffs on the Tibetan plateau, 
flowering during those two or three brief 
months when the plateau is not a howling 
wilderness, and even the desert is blossoming 
like the Rose. ‘Another Labiate of the harsh, 
dry country, but found in the gravelly valleys 
rather than on the cliff lining, is a species of 
Salvia with large pale violet flowers. 

No account of the Tibetan flora would be 
complete without some reference to the pink 
Martagon Lily. This grows in the Pine 
woods of the wetter river valleys, at altitudes 
below 10,000 feet, usually selecting some 
steep Bracken-clad slope, where, in the shade 


-and warmth and moisture of August, it 


flowers gloriously. Some plants grow 4 feet 
high, carrying as many as 20 great big fra- 
grant pink blooms, but the stems are unable 
to stand erect under this weight and lean 
down or loll against a bush. Finally, there is 


¢ 


The small colonies of. 


Rheum nobile—a young plant 


the giant Sorel (Rheum nobile), which grows 
scattered over the misty Rhododendron moor- 
land, appearing above ground in June as soon 
as the snow has melted, and growing at such 
a prodigious rate that by August it stands 
7 feet high sometimes, looking like a pale 
yellow Chinese pagoda. Unlike the Chinese 
R. Alexandre, it does~ not grow in large 
colonies, but it is a bigger plant, and it looms 
through the smoking rain-cloud like a distant 
lighthouse. Perhaps this giant vegetable, 
like Gunnera, is more quaint and weird- 
looking than beautiful, but a garden with no 
queer thing in it would be oddly dull. 


The Saxifrages 


It does not fall to the lot of the majority of 
cottage gardeners to grow many of the Saxi- 
frages, especially the newer kinds, but all are 
delicately beautiful, and one has to find an 
occasional bit of room, although some of them 
ramp away and encroach on other things. I 
have a stretch of S. Wallacei round one of 
my borders some 30 feet long that is a mass 
of green all through the year, except when it 
is a sheet of white. It makes a charming 
edging plant and will stand for years, and 
can be kept in its place by occasional 
trimming. I am rather bothered at times 
with ants, and the measures taken to get rid 
of them cause brown patches for a time, but 
a bit of fresh soil and pegging in from the 
sides soon fill the gaps. The most popular of 
all, so far as cottage gardens are concerned, 
is doubtless S. umbrosa, the old L¥ndon 
Pride. It is nice in occasional clumps or as 
an edging, but is never seen to better ad- 
vantage than among the hardy Ferns. When 
cut it stands well in water and is effective in 
dark vases associated with a bit of fine 
foliage. EaB; 
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Planting Roses in Spring 


CCORDING to our experience it is 
quite as safe to plant Roses in spring as 
in autumn, If in autumn we could look 


forward to a mild winter, then I would plant. 


early in November, but whether we plant in 
autumn or spring, there is always a certain 
amount of risk. If we plant in autumn, a 
severe winter may follow and injure the 
growth; and should a cold dry time immedi- 
ately follow spring planting, a serious check 
will be experienced. ‘Phe only point in favour 
of spring planting is that, if an unfavourable 
time should occur, the results are not likely 
to be so disastrous as a severe winter frost 
following autumn planting. If I had a choice 
of plants not in pots I should prefer spring 
planting—plants that had been lifted in 
November and carefully laid in by their heels 
in some sheltered corner all winter. Such 
plants would be better planted in the first or 
second week in April than at any time in 
March, and any pruning required should be 
done a fortnight before planting time. I 
have practised this plan more than once, both 
in the case of standards and dwarfs, and have 
proved the correctness of the statement, that 
root disturbance promotes root formation. 
If the plants are lifted in autumn and their 
roots well cared for it will be found in spring 
that they have been in an active state all 
winter, and will be furnished with many 
young fibres, and at the extremities newly- 
made white fleshy additions, which, if care- 
fully preserved, will enable the plants, when 
planted, to start quickly into active growth. 
In dealing with such tender roots the work 
of planting must be done with care. The 
positions should be ready to-receive them, and 
some finely-sifted soil must be ready to go 
both over and under them, when no fear of 
the result need be entertained. This plan 
seems to be the only one likely to lessen the 


risk of loss, either through severe winter frost 
or cold piercing March winds. ‘The details to 
the inexperienced may appear to be. rather 
troublesome, but in practice they are not so. 
The only addition to the labour is that of 
laying in the plants in November and pre- 
paring a bit of fine soil to go round the roots 
at planting time. Roses planted in the 
second week in April will not flower so early 
as established plants, but they will not be far 
behind those planted in winter. In regard to 
soil and position for standards especially, the 
best I ever saw were grown by the side of a 
main wall in a kitchen garden, the soil of 
which was deep and kept well manured. A 
quarter of a century ago it-was a common 
practice to grow standard Roses in such posi- 
tions. At that time cultivators appeared to 
recognise the principle that Roses required 
pure air and plenty of light, but it is too much 
the practice now to.plant them in shrubbery 
and other borders, and to require the same 
soil to sustain an annual crop of other flowers 
at the same time, with the result that neither 
the Roses nor the flowers thrive in a satis- 
factory manner. It is a misfortune for stan- 


Noteworthy Rhod 


ISITORS to the recent fortnightly 

meetings of the Royal Horticultural 

Society have had the rare opportunity of 
seeing a number of Rhododendron species of 
exceptional. interest and of great beauty. 
Some species from China have this year been 
shown in full flower for the first time in this 
country, and unusually high awards and 
honours have been bestowed upon them. 
Hitherto some of the Rhododendrons have 
been known to many only by name, and we 
owe a,debt of gratitude to those who bring 


Rhododendron lacteum 


The handsome species with lemon yellow flowers which gained the First Class Certificate 
when shown by Mr. A. M. Williams, Launceston, on March 23rd 


‘the roots are left to do the best 


_batum, and R. ciliatum. - The cro 


dard Roses that their heads are 
their roots. The head in most ca 
to monopolise all the care and atte 


is a natural outcome of the way 
plant is grown. A dwarf Rose, 
trary, naturally protects its” 
branches being nearer the gro 
fore, it is not possible to plant 
near them, as is the case 
plants. ite Ph Nea 
In all cases where the plant 
grown in the Open ground has 
the present time great care is” 
getting the roots out of the 
little injury as possible, and a 
they are quickly replanted. It 
to plant when the ground is rai 
wet; when dry it can be trodden fir 
the roots without danger o : 
into a paste. Planting of Ros 
that-have been kept in pits or fr. 
ter or in any other glass struct 
deferred until the middle of M 
let the plants have all the air p 
they are not exposed to frost 
winds. If planted out before 
all probability the young an 
will get injured by ungenial we 


odendron Sp 


new. and rare species to the 
public. —— ~ ee 
R. lacteum Seca 

On March 23rd this rare 
handsome species was shown 
Williams, Werrington Park, 
Cornwall, when it received the 
of First-class Certificate. We 
qualification, that this is the 
yellow-flowered Rhododendron we 
seen. It bears large shapely 
lemon-yellow flowers of lumino 
lieved by chocolate-coloured ant 
large-flowered species: was first d 
Abbe Delavay in the Tali Range 
tude of 12,000 feet and introduced 
Forrest. The species is said to ma 
some bush about 20 feet in hei 
spite the altitude we doubt if it is 
outside Devon, Cornwall, and o 
places. The large leathery leave 
green on the upper surface with ¢ 
coloured felt on the under side. — 


R. Sutchuenense _ ee 

This is one of the best of t 
Rhododendrons, and it is doing w 
gardens in this country, where Rh 
species are cherished. The 
shows a portion of a very fine g 
species, shown by Sir John Ré 
Bulstrode Park, Bucks, at Vince 
on March oth. It was a well-ar. 
lection, in which the following 
drons were conspicuous :—Thor 
batum, and a vivid scarlet hyb 
these two species, campanul: 
Campbelli, Hodgsoni, R. Campb 


R. Thomsoni and barbatum was 


ally fine. It was, we believe, the, 
cross which gave the -well-kno’ 
Shilsoni. - ? 


R. sino-grande — 28 

On- March oth Mr. G. H. 
Trewithon, Probus, Cornwall, sh 
of this species, when it receive 
honour of a First-class Certificat 
bably the most magnificent of | 
dendron species. The truss we 
with carried over 50 blooms. R. sin 
has a tremendous inflorescence 0 
shaped flowers somewhat rese 
flowers of R. grande, but much la 
ing from white to pale yellow, 


© Saree 


= 


oy 
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= Rhododendron sino-grande 
lass Certificate. Shown by Mr. H. Johnstone, Probus, Cornwall 


rimson-lake blotch which shows 
| the corolla. In foliage R. sino- 
far excels any other Rhododendron 
‘ome. The very handsome and enor- 
wes seen surrounding the truss in the 
‘nying illustration were from 18 
0 2 feet in length and 7 inches in 
| though we are under the impression 
| basal leaves are very much larger. 
ves are of a bright dark green with 
ous white mid-rib on the upper sur- 
id it is well worth growing for its 
te foliage alone.. The discovery of 
nificent species is to the credit of the 
, Forrest, who first found it in 1912 
hewelli-Salween divide, Yunnan. In 
ve habitat it makes a tree of about 
in height. 
HERBERT COWLEY. 


‘ALPINES 


‘best time to plant Alpines 
‘HOUGH planting time is associated 


stly with autumn, it is obvious that 
iting of the majority of alpines should 
‘until the early spring. There are 
e€asons which substantiate this fact. 
od many cases once the rock garden 
tived its share of fresh plants and 
overhauling in the autumn it will not 
ny further attention until the follow- 
ng, and in the meantime the action 
and rain has hoisted a good many of 
hly-planted inhabitants out of their 
positions, which has resulted in 
a large number of casualties. Also 


if the planting-is left till late in the autumn 
the plants have not sufficient time to settle 
down in their new quarters before the bad 
weather is upon them, and they are literally 
washed to pieces. It matters not how firm 
they may have been planted. It will also be 
noticed that alpine plants do not increase in 
size until the following season, their growth 
being from May to August, some before and 
some after flowering, so that by planting in 
the early spring it is quite certain that the 
plants are alive and will grow away just as 
quickly, giving the same percentage of flowers 
with a minimum of risk in losing the plants, 
as the rockery is a source of interest in the 
spring, and many visits are made during a 
week, so that if a plant is in distress it will 
quickly receive attention. There are a few 
exceptions where it is essential for autumn 
planting, such as Arabis and Aubrietias and 
any other very early-flowering subjects, but 
as these are very hardy there is not much to 
fear. R. C. JOLLIFFE. 


The Hepatica 


This delightful flower seems neglected in 
my garden, as it does not lend-itself to the 
herbaceous border colour scheme that is in 
glory in autumn, and yet it is so long- 
suffering and hardy that I remember how 
gardeners would generally crop off all its 
leaves in autumn. They considered them 
‘‘untidy,’’ and still they bloomed at their 
accustomed season. In the open border the 
leaves do turn rusty in late winters I will 
own, but the remedy is to plant your 
Hepaticas in shade or on perpendicular banks 
as you would a Ramondia or prized Primula. 


Rhododendron Sutchuenense 
Shown in profusion by Sir John Ramsden, Bulstrode Park, Bucks 


Hepaticas are not natives in England, and so 
gardeners in general have no idea of the con- 
ditions where they grow wild. If they did 
they never could possibly plant them on a flat 
open border in the kitchen garden as they 
generally do, The Hepatica delights in grow- 
ing and sowing itself on perpendicular banks ; 
in short, in valleys where Hazel or Oak scrub 
thrive. Calcareous rocks or glacial drift that 
has consolidated into the consistency of soft 
rock are its chosen haunts, and never is it 
found in the open. The steeper the bank or 
the cliff the more does it luxuriate, and its 
beautifully-marked leaves are always orna- 
mental. It would, I think, be a relief to a 
good many gardeners to make a rock garden 
of hardy plants that can take care of them- 
selves and give a harvest of bloom in due 
season. Well, then, make a low wall of 
rough stone in some shady place, preferably 
a retaining wall that holds up a bank that is 
fairly moist, though the Hepatica endures 
drought in summer with equanimity provided 
it is in shade, and plant Hepaticas as you 
would Ramondias or other rock.plants. Once 
established they will take care of themselves. 
I should be interested to know if Hepaticas 


sow themselves under such conditions in 
England. I should imagine they would sow 


themselves as freely as they do in their native 
woods. 

It is curious how they vary in colour. You 
may plant a bank with the wild blue 
Hepaticas and the seedlings will often turn 
out bright rosé, purple, or white, but I never 
knew a white Hepatica seedling prove blue, 
while the pink or the blue are so variously 
tinted; but no doubt soil has much to do 
with variation in colour. E, H. Woopatt. 
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Herbaceous Borders 


ITH the wide choice of hardy her- 
baceous perennials available for our 
gardens to-day it is not surprising that 
the cult of herbaceous plants is an ever- 
growing one, and that this phase of modern 
gardening attracts a continuously widening 
circle of adherents. Not only does it enable 
the expense of artificial heating and other 
essentials in the growing of bedding plants 
to be dispensed with, but the results are also 
more pleasing, for even the gorgeous colour- 
ing and cleverly-arranged effects of the aver- 
age bedding-out become monotonous in their 
uniformity, and cease to attract after the 
first flush of enthusiasm has worn off, 
whereas the greater variety, softer beauties, 
and graceful forms of the occupants of the 
herbaceous border provide a more interesting 
and lasting allurement. 
By making a wise selection of plants and 
giving careful attention to grouping and com-’ 
binations beautiful living pictures can be 


fashioned from comparatively little material 
where space is limited; and where ample 
space is available the scope offered in 
arrangement is very wide, for one can 
specialise in mixed borders, colour-scheme 
borders, either the blending or contrasting of 
colours, one-colour borders, or seasonal 
borders. In large gardens the latter scheme 
has much to recommend it, for it enables one 
to have a border at its best at varying sea- 
sons in which the plants can be left when on 
the wane, to be succeeded by some other 
border. 

To plant and maintain in beauty a border 
with a good scheme of colour is by no means 
an easy task, and the devoting of certain 
borders to certain times of the year is a surer 
way of gaining success. 

One-colour borders are a speciality of pre- 
sent-day gardening, and are very beautiful. 
What could be more charming than the blue 
border at the height of its season? If one 
enters the golden garden, even on a dull day, 
one gets the impression of going into sun- 
shine. The grey garden on a summer even- 


ing is the acme of restfulness, while the 
scarlet garden is unique in its dazzling bright- 
ness. Much has been written on the relative 
merits of mixed borders and colour-scheme 
borders, and while each system has its 
adherents it is not wise to dogmatise on this 
point, for both serve their purpose in decora- 
tive gardening, and both are subject to a wide 
range of individual taste. A successful colour- 
scheme border ranks high in outdoor decora- 
tive art, and- given all the necessary attri- 
butes, that is, ample space, boldness of de- 
sign, skill in arrangement, wise choice of 
plants, and good cultivation, the creation of 
the most charming and beautiful pictures is 


possible. , More experience and skill are 
necessary, however, to produce a_ colour- 
scheme border than a*mixed border, and 


partial failure in the colour-scheme border is 
much more disappointing than in the mixed 
border; therefore it is obvious that the colour- 
scheme border should not be attempted un- 


less the necessary attributes to success are 
there. The width of a border is an important 
factor in its effectiveness; particularly if a 
colour-scheme border is decided on. For a 
mixed border of miscellaneous plants a width 
of 6 feet or 8 feet may be practicable and 
give good results, but where a colour scheme 
is to be carried out a width of at least 12 feet 
is desirable if its full purpose is to be 
achieved. : 

It should be borne in mind that in arrang- 
ing plants to create a definite colour display, 
one colour running into the other on more or 
less definite lines, it is the distant view that 
is the most effective, hence it is essential that 
ample width should be available to enable the 
planter to arrange his subjects in massive 
groups so that they carry their effect to the 
distance required. The groups should run 


rather lengthwise in the border than in round: 


clumps or square blocks, as this planting 
system is much more effective. Moreover, 
when the border is getting past its best=the 
appearance from the distant view is less 
broken when this kind of drift-planting is 


practised than it is when’ block-plan 
adopted. Care should be exercised ¢ 
abrupt lines in the division of co | 
effect is much more pleasing when a; 
one colour is allowed to run well j 
main arrangement of the next color 
planting of subjects on rigid li 
to their heights should also |] 
Plants of medium height should 
well towards the front of the | 
intervals, while moderately dwar 
should be taken well back in othe 
The material available for cc 
planting is ample for the produc 
borders to suit every possible. ¢: 
every range of colour. 


Pyrford Court, Woking. ~ 


Eriogonum umbellat 


There are several species, bu 
am aware, the only one generally 
is E. umbellatum, It is one of t 
tively few umbelliferous plants w 
ing in the rock garden, where it 


with heads of yellow flowers. 
not of striking effect, but it 
sociated with other subjects. 

ing in a famous rock garden a 
umbellatum trailing down a promin 
of rockwork with, as its companions 
tia Dr. Mules and Alyssum saxatil 

June is given as the ‘ beok ” tin 
umbellatum flowering, but it come 
in a sunny, warm place, and there 
flowers before the others go out ¢| 
Other combinations will rea’ 
those who have gardens and who h 
which would associate with this 
yellow-flowered plant. = | 


ing in early spring solitary handso 
flowers on stems 4 inches to 6 inc 
It thrives-in moist places in sand} 
some shady nook . associated Ww! 


dwarf-growing plants. 


. D 4 
Helenium pumilum 
VERS of strong yellow colouring, 
pt with quite special manipulation, 
ot show well in photography, so that 
n planting of Helenium, below the 
ind white Dahlias, does not have 
ect in the picture. It may be useful 
on some plants in the front edge that 
yod use in the regions of the border 
hite and yellow flowers predominate. 
) the spike of-Snapdragon at the 
if the picture is the variegated Mint, 
of the native, pleasantly-scented M. 
lia. The leaves have a wide, irregu- 
ig of yellowish-white ; in some cases 
» nearly all yellowish-white. With 
well-known Golden-feathered Fever- 
ie of it showing its white bloom with 
den centres, and some that have had 
ers cut away, displaying yellowish- 
wes only. It is a good mixture, and 
sr in the border the opposite side (out 
icture), where the same plants have 
ouring reinforced by the pure pale 
f Calceolaria amplexicaulis and the 
white-striped form of  Glyceria 
, a much better striped grass than 
formerly common in gardens. Such 
1g, with the larger yellow-flowered 
lants in good masses, prepares the 
the fullest enjoyment of the tender 
s of the little bushes of Sea Lavender 
‘ely follow, and the other plants of 
r and cool purple colourings that are 


eer 
oN 


m.. The second picture is of the 
rder some 10 yards further back, 
uch the same yellow colouring is re- 
Here some of the end plants of the 
jrass are shown. On the left is a 
‘the primrose-coloured African 
—not the kind sold as Lemon, but 
pale primrose colour. The bush on 
side of the picture is a golden 
41s, as valuable for bright colour as 
in the border. These yellows are 
by the deep orange of the tall 


Marigold and the mahogany and gold 
ch Marigolds*both tall and dwarf. 


* 
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and Its Companions 


After these comes a delightful assemblage of 
the darkish coppery-pink Dahlia, Oban— 
always most precious, but, I believe, now dis- 
carded by  nurseries—with Eupatorium 
purpureum and the reddish Atriplex hortensis, 
with, at the back, a tall old Dahlia of deepest 
claret colour; a mixture that delights all 
trained colour eyes. Gasf: 


Helenium pumilum and its companions 


Border Carnations 


So many new yarieties of the above have 
appeared during the last few years that, I 
suppose, sorts familiar to the older growers 
are now well-nigh forgotten, but we derived 
much pleasure from them, and many were 
really very shapely flowers, the plants of 
robust stocky habit and free-flowering. Mrs. 
Eric Hambro, Miss Audrey Campbell, 
Britannia, Cassandra, Carolus Duran, and 
Raby Castle were a few of the favourites, the 
last being tolerated on account of the wonder- 
ful freedom with which the flowers were pro- 


‘leaf-soil. 


-now be pruned. 
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duced, although at times it was a sad splitter. 
The old crimson and white Cloves were also 
favourites, and, once planted in suitable soil, 
were allowed to remain for years, the only 
after-treatment being an annual top-dressing 
and an occasional nipping in of straggling 
shoots. A great wealth of flower was ob- 
tained from these clumps, although in- 


dividual blooms were, of course, hardly so 
large as from one-year-old plants. 
compost recommended in 


The a recent 


Yellow in the flower border 


article for layering is doubtless very suitable, 
but I found it a good plan to substitute spent 
Mushroom manure thoroughly broken up for 
Given a thorough dressing of this 
it was surprising how long the moisture was 
retained—a~ great advantage in hot, dry sea- 
sogs. There is no better compost than two 
parts friable loam.and one of the Mushroom 
manure with a good dash of sand. Great 
eare is necessary in lifting layers for planting. 
The young roots are very tender, and any- 
thing in the way of rough handling is apt to 
bruise and break them, and prevent plants 
from coming away kindly. E. BurRELL. 


Sedum ceruleum 


The notice of lovers of rock gardens is 
drawn to the merits of the little Sedum 
cceruleum, an exquisite little annual with 
pale blue or light violet flowers. It should 
preferably be sown thinly where it is to bloom 
about April and will flower ‘the same year. 
It blooms ‘when only an inch or two above 
the ground, but increases slightly in height 
as the flowers develop. It is never more than 
a few inches high, and is a lovely successor 
to some of the early bulbs. 


Roses 


Any planting that has been delayed should 
be done in the next week or so, and when 
set they may be cut down to within two buds 
of the ground. The hardier kinds, such as 
climbers, Hybrid Teas, and Perpetuals, may 
Do not be afraid to cut them 
well back, and remove all weakly growth to 
the base, 
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Persian Cyclamens 


ous yield and so lengthy a display of 

bloom as greenhouse ‘Cyclamens. I 
suppose \Primula obconica and P. malacoides 
run them pretty close, and that is why these 
plants aire so suitable for people who have 
only a dimited area of glass. I think the 
secret of the successful culture of Cyclamen 
persicum is to grow the plants without arti- 
ficial heat right from the birth of the seed- 
ling to the flowering stage. Any attempt to 
hasten germination or to “coddl e the seedlings 
generally ends in disaster.. Of course, frost 
must bé excluded from ithe house in which 
Cyclamens are growing, but the temperature 
need never ‘be more than about 45 to 50 
degs. F. Normally, the seeds take about 
five weeks ito germinate, and if you have 


\ J ERY few pot plants give such a gener- 


tion of loam should be used. Wooden meat- 
skewers are very handy for pricking off the 
seedlings, and when performing this opera- 
tion care must fbe taken not to bury the tiny 
corms in the soil. The final shift should be 
into 5-inch pots. A good mixture for this 
purpose may be made up of two parts strong 
fibrous loam and one part each of leaf-mould, 
decayed manure, and coarse sand. When I 
have got a really good fat loam I usually 
omit the manure. ‘Growers on a large scale 
generally do the same. At the final potting 
the corms should just rest in a slight de- 
clivity on the surface of the soil. The plants 
like plenty of air at all times, and if ithey are 
syringed in the evenings during hot weather 
the foliage will remain “healthy ‘and free from 
the attacks of insect pests. H. GREAVES. 


A Cyclamen of the Caledonia strain 


This variety named Fuchsia is a rich red-purple. 


Note the sturdy habit of the 


plant and the self-supporting flowers 


sown good seeds and are possessed of a 
reasonable amount of patience you may ex- 
pect to see the seedlings emerge about that 
time. 

A good time to sow Cyclamen persicum is 
during July and August. Successional sow- 
ings made in these two months will give 
plants to flower from about November on- 
wards ithe year following.  August-sown 
seeds should give nice- flowering ‘plants to 
bring into the house for C Christmas. The 
seeds are ‘best sown in shallow pans in a 
compost of two parts sandy loam to one of 
leaf-mould. The pans must be well drained 
and the soil nicely firmed. They should be 
covered with glass, shaded from the light, 
and the soil kept uniformly moist. When 
the seedlings have made two or three seed 
leaves they “will be large enough for pricking 
off. They may be put again “into pans, or, 
if preferred, into 5-inch pots, using a similar 
compost to that in which the seeds weire 
sown. The next shift may he made into 
3-inch pots, and this time a larger propor- 


Tuberous Begonias 


The seeds of these and Gloxinias are 
almost as small as grains of dust, yet in the 
course of six months from the date of sowing 
the seeds plants 1 foot high and nearly.as 
wide, bearing large handsome flowers, may 
be obtained. The plants are useful for fur- 
nishing the greenhouse as well as for filling 
flower-beds. 

There should not be any loss of valuable 
time at this stage of the plant’s growth. 
Pots or pans should be employed in prefer- 
ence to boxes, as the moisture surrounding 
the seedlings in them is more constant than 
in dry boxes. The pans and crocks should 
be washed and dried. An ideal compost for 
an amateur to use is one of good fibrous 
loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions, with 
a small quantity of coarse silver sand. I do 
not use peat as it gets very dry suddenly, 
sometimes, and then the seedlings die off 
wholesale. 

Three-parts fill the pan with the compost, 


_ 6-inch pots early in the summe 


_ ance is “that the same plants wi 


-same manner as for Verbenas 


quickly decay. 


re se | April 


level and firm it, then apply wa 
hour afterwards scatter a thin laye 
sand on the surface. This will 
cultivator to .see the dust-lik 
gehtly shakes them from the 
on the surface. 

More water is not required a 
as the moistness of the bull 
permeate the sand and seeds, t 
sheet of glass on the pan ands 
paper. A shelf or front stage 
house will be a suitable positio 
If the soil in it-is becoming dr ish 
merse it in tepid water long enoug 
rising water to darken the surfa 
soil, “then as gently lift out the pa) 
water in this way as long as 
seedlings are kept in the pan. — 

Till other pans or boxes now in| 
way and transplant the sceditee | 
apart on the surface of the damp 
more transplant before the seed 
overcrowded, and then pot ther 
Of, 1k intended for the flower g 
fully transplant them 3 inches 
prepared bed in a frame. 

While young, some shading 
sunshine is very beneficial. 
success lies in keeping the pla 
steadily to the flowering stage. 


coloured spikes of flowers, i 

ing during winter. To | 
examples for winter flowering 
raise a stock annually from cutt 
strike readily enoughin the ordi 
is best to put them in before 
March. . They should be nice 
plants, and ready to shift on 


piiisaae ROSEA, writtae 


give them more than two shift 
from the cutting—pot into small 
from these into. their flowering 
cuttings, after having been poi 
put back into the propagating 

warm, moist pit. They soon m: 
and after they have made 6 ine: 
are pinched back. The buds soon {| 
when they are removed to a shi 
glass, where, with increased lig 
the growth is sturdy, the plants 1 
further stopping. Although a st 
an early start is made as adv 
during summer do well in a pi 
ing the sun’s heat by shutting up 
afternoon. Plants grown in tha 
shorter, sturdier growth than t 
entirely i in the stove, and the chai 
insects will be less likely to give 
housing in the autumn. A 


successive crops of flowers if the § 
nearly over are cut off. In a we 
fresh crop of flower-spikes is” 
second crop often proving bett 
first, the spikes not only f 
numerous but denser. The chie 
in the compost should be loar 
peat. The next Plumbago i is th 
light blue-flowered = : 

“P. CAPENSIS, Provided frost is 
is perfectly at home in the gt 
it does well as a stove plant, 
planted out in the open in summe 
prepared, where it gives a very ¢ 
colour. The stock should be re 
cuttings annually. Select stubb 
and then deal with them in 


a like character. The shoots sl 
without being hard, for wher 
Instead of allo 
remain in the cutting pots all 
them off oe! into 3-inch Bet 


eas 


‘in a warm greenhouse where they 
full exposure to light, combined 
jderate amount of air without being 
o cold draughts. As soon as the 
‘ell established in the small pots nip 
oints of the shoots and place on a 
- the glass in a greenhouse or pit 
‘enial growing temperature such as 
> to Primulas, Cyclamens, etc., is 
d.. Early in March shift.on the 
ck, the weakest plants into pots one 
the strongest into two sizes larger, 
in a warm corner of the green- 
On bright days syringe the plants 
and afternoon, and if grown in a 
ap early to ‘‘ bottle up’’ as much 
es 


bern ‘and Midland 


an exceedingly useful vegetable at 
s of the year, and if a drill or so of 
-seeded is sown at intervals during 
jer a succession of succulent leaves 
ypt up. It is useful as a catchcrop 
the rows of Runner Beans, tall- 
eas, or on the ridges of the Celery 


ie FS 
* 


ng of Turnip-rooted Beet made now 
de nice roots for autumn and early 
E> The maincrop should not be 
il the-latter part of the month, as 
are liable to become too large for 
; 


. Beet should not be sown on 
peered ground. 


wing should be made about this 
‘a succession of pods is to be main- 
\ good variety for this sowing is 
1 Pea that never fails on ground that 
Peas at all. Thin sowing at this 
gly advocated, as where the seed 
in anyhow the plants become over- 
and not strong and_ productive. 


‘to 3 incheS from seed to seed is 


arrow 

ly to attempt to sow the seeds 
et, but where there is a warm 
frame to hand a few seeds may 


May. These will provide plants 
e an early crop. 


dlanted fruit trees 

2 best time to prune the trees that 
during the autumn and winter. 
commencing, and it is easy.to 
are alive and those that are 
ave their newly-planted trees 
e first season, with disastrous re- 
them back to at least half-way of 


made last season, and mulch the 
ound them. 


and Nectarines 


an early stage. The first to be 
ire all those that are growing to- 
Il. This work should not. be 
once, but spread over several 
is well to keep the covering 
them at night until all danger 
S is over. 


of these is over, and there is no 
the corms should not be grown 
fine display again in the coming 
@ plants should be grown on a 
the greenhouse, watering for 
RS, when they should be given a 
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sun-heat as possible. During the day admit 
an abundant circulation of air to ensure a 
sturdy, well-matured growth. 

About a month after the spring shift pinch 
the tops of all free-growing shoots, which is 
all the stopping they will require. Each 
shoot will soon produce several breaks, and 
as they progress must be tied out regularly, 
so that each may have its share of light and 
air. After the middle of May the plants can 
be either grown in a cool greenhouse or in a 
frame, and the lights drawn off during the 
day in warm weather. A compost I find that 
suits them remarkably well consists of good 
turfy loam, with a moderate proportion of 
peat, rotten dung, and silver sand. As soon 


= REMINDERS FOR THE 


rest, gradually reducing the water supply as 
the foliage changes colour. 
Liliums 

Those who started the bulbs in the green- 
house during February should now remove 
them to a cold frame for several weeks, after 
which they may be plunged in a bed of ashes 
in a sheltered spot, where they may be grown 
during the summer. 


Roses 

All pruning should now be completed as 
soon as possible and the beds given their 
general forking and tidying up. Many are 
unaware of the value of a dressing of soot 
and bone-meal given to the beds at this date. 
It is a welcome change to the constant dress- 
ings of farmyard manure. 


Bulbs after forcing 

In many cases, once the flowers are over, 
no more is thought of them, whereas if they 
are gradually ripened off’ and planted out 
there is every chance of them flowering again 
in future seasons. This particularly applies 
to the various Daffodils. W. E. Wricur. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Fruit houses 

Figs, now growing rapidly, must be well 
treated, and moisture must not be lacking. 
Stop the shoots when the fourth or fifth leaf 
has been made in order that the embryo fruits 
which form the second crop may be developed. 
Occasional watering with a weak solution of 
nitrate of soda will be found beneficial. There 
must be no neglect of detail in the Peach- 
houses. Phe young growths should be kept 
thin and regularly and neatly tied in, 
arranging the branches so that the fruits may 
receive the maximum amount of sun. 
Syringe freely, otherwise not only aphis but, 
what is worse, red-spider will speedily ob- 
tain a footing. See that the borders do not 
become too dry. As soon as Grape-thinning 
is completed in the early house some good 
fertiliser ought to be given. This may be 
worked in with a rake, after which a 
thorough soaking with tepid water should be 
applied. Ventilate with judgment, and damp 
the fire down on bright days. 


Tomatoes 

After the first truss of fruit is set a top- 
dressing may safely be given to plants in pots 
or in boxes. This ought to carry them along 
until the desired number of bunches has been 
secured. After the plants are stopped it is 
time enough to think of liquid-manure or of 
chemical aids. Overfed plants are very apt 
to produce cracked fruits. Keep all axillary 
growth rigidly suppressed, and use every en- 
deavour to get rid of white fly, or to keep 
that pest within bounds where it exists. 


Rock garden 


The rock garden now grows attractive. 
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as the flowering pots are full of roots weak 
liquid manure is substituted for clear water. 
Plants managed as I have advised will make 
handsome specimens 2 feet in diameter by 
July, when they will commence to flower and 
be extremely useful for conservatory decora- 
tion. The value of the plant is by no means 
confined to pots, as it flowers well in the 
open air in summer provided the plants are 
properly hardened off before planting out the 
first week in June. 

The only other species worth noting for in- 
door work is P. zeylanica. It is an East 
Indian species, and like P. rosea it requires 
warm treatment. It is, however, valuable on 
account of its flowers being white. KeH: 


WEEK 


The hoe cannot, as a rule, be put to worls in 
the rock garden, but if it be at all possible to 
spare the time a good hand-weeding will keep 
things right for quite a considerable time. 


Herbaceous borders 

Now that growth is well advanced the 
borders may safely be broken down with the 
hoe. Prior to this, however, the needful sup- 
ports for the plants should be placed in posi- 
tion. It is folly to wait, before staking, till 
such plants as, for instance, Delphiniums, 
have. been blown over and twisted. After 
this takes place it is hopeless to expect that a 
neat job can be made. Vacant places may be 
marked for Dahlias and other seasonal 
plants, and good colonies of hardy annuals 
are always effective in herbaceous borders, 
especially near the front. 


Herbs 


If the herb border has not yet been at- 
tended to, the work must not be longer de- 
layed. Old and worn-out plants should be 
rooted out and replaced by younger and more 
vigorous pieces.. Cuttings of Sage, Mint, 
and Tarragon root freely at this season, and 
seeds of Lavender, Thyme, Rosemary, Basil, 
Marjoram, and Summer Savory, if sown in a 
little heat, will provide plenty of plants for 
putting out after danger from frost has gone. 


Sweet Peas 

It is yet too soon to think of planting out 
Sweet Peas which have been raised in pots 
or in boxes. They ought, however, to be 
undergoing a thorough hardening off in cold 
frames from which, except when frost 
threatens, the sashés are removed. Do not 
let the young plants feel, at any time, the 
want of water, and, if it be necessary, place a 
few small, spriggy stakes, such as may be 
got from an old Birch-broom, round the seed- 
lings in order that they may be kept erect. 


Seeds and seedlings 


It is almost unnecessary to say that sowing 
and pricking off must be timeously attended 
to. In the case of seedlings which, owing to 
thick sowing, are crowded,’ damping is cer- 
tain to occur unless pricking off is promptly 
attended to. I incline to think that if the soil 
in seed-pans be kept at a uniform state of 
moisture there will be little or no damping— 
which is, of course, a contagious fungus. 
Seed pans and boxes, therefore, may be 
sprinkled with a fine rose twice daily— 
sprinkled, as distinct from watering. 


Kitchen garden 

Successional sowings of all kinds of vege- 
table seeds will, of course, receive attention. 
No one has ever too many Peas. To do them 
well, nothing is better than sowing in 
trenches previously prepared, late and early 
varieties alike. Catch crops of Spinach may 
be sown between the lines. Prick off Celery, 
remembering that, from seed-pan to trench, 
no scarcity of moisture is permissible. 

W. McGtrroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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“Spring Round the Corner” 


By Lapy ByNG or Vimy, Government House, Ottawa 


in Eastern Canada now, and creeping 

springwards, all too slowly for my mood. 
There is nothing so trying in the long 
Canadian winter as these days with a hot, 
brilliant sun, cloudless skies, and long 
opalescent. evenings. At home one can, at 
this time of year, slip out into the garden for 
half an hour or so and see blossoms pushing 
through the ground; indeed, the earliest 
Crocuses and Daffodils will be blooming in 
favoured spots and Primroses dappling the 
ditches. Here it is still necessary to “‘dress’’ 
for going out, which means adding anything 
from 10 lbs. to 15 lbs. extra weight of thick 
clothing and overshoes, and who can or will 
do that when it is still too cold to potter 
about, and if you potter there is nothing to 
see but a landscape—lovely, indeed—and 
buried under snow? Still, even so, one is 
beginning to sense that spring, somehow, 
somewhere, is getting within hail, for the 
buds on the Maple-trees are fattening, there 
is a gilding of the Willow-stems, despite the 
fact that the last days of February and the 
first few of March brought an added 30 inches 
of snow to that which the winter had already 
provided. With all this, spring is within 
measurable distance, and one begins to fret 
for the sight and sound of birds, for the flash 
of the blue jay, jewel of the woods, the mew- 
ing of cat-birds in the bushes, the arrogant 
strut of American robins on the lawn, the 
animated conversazione of migrating wild 
canaries, pausing on the Elm outside my win- 
dow at Government House. They mean so 
much in themselves and still more as the 
harbingers of that floral festival that satisfies 
even horticultural gluttons like myself! 

In the days that will come before long the 
Gatineau Hills, now tinted every shade from 
deepest indigo to warm purple in the sun, 
will deck themselves with a satisfying glory 
of bloom. Blue, mauve, pink, and white 
Hepaticas will fill stretches of sparse wood- 
land, and Epigaea repens trail. its fragrant 
trusses of waxen blooms over damp ground, 
though, alas! in the vicinity of towns the 
depredations of flower-sellers have extermi- 
nated it. Bloodroot, golden-anthered, snowy- 
flowered, its grey-green foliage gradually un- 
furling, will circle the* striated limestone 
rocks of the Laurentians, Uvularias, frail, 
golden-belled, will nod in the breeze, and 
Erythronium Americanum rise from’a carpet 
of leaves spotted like a leopard, while the 
rich cream of Dutchman’s Breeches 
(Dicentra Cucullaria) will peep from rocky 
crevices incapable, one would think, of hold- 
ing enough soil for their luxuriant growth or, 
for that, of the nodding gold and crimson 
bells of its neighbour, Aquilegia canadensis. 

Far and wide, throughout the broken shade 
of the still, leafless woodlands, will come 
drifts of Trillium (grandiflorum, undulatum, 
cernuum), the last rank-smelling but hand- 
some in its wine-coloured garb that accen- 
tuates the spotless purity of its neighbours or 
the tender rose-pink that spreads over them 


Te late March days are long-drawn-out 


as they blush at the first touch of death. No ~ 


other flower that I can think of is enhanced 
by death as the Trillium is. 


In wet corners the purple-red streaked cups 


of the Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus 
foetidus) will uprear themselves beside their 
tightly-folded guard of foliage that, with 
summer days, will expand to huge leaves 
measuring up to 2 feet or even 3 feet in 


length, while Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Ariscéma 
triphyllum) is another inhabitant of wet 
ground. 


Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense), quaint 
brownish-purple, sac-shaped blooms, will 


smile from the ground itself; Spring Beauty 
(Claytonia Virginica), incredibly frail-looking, 
braves the chill of Canadian April; Thalic- 
trums (dioicum and thalictroides), sway be- 
side streams; while such shrub-like plants as 
Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum _ biflorum), 
Blue Cohosh (Caulophyllum _ thalictroides), 
and Bane-berries (Actea alba) stand forth 
with their spire-like foliage. | Mayapple 
(Podophyllum peltatum) stretching far and 
wide in open woodlands and every bank 
tangled by ‘Tiarellas or Mitreworts, with 
Saxifrages and Cresses among bare- looking 
rocks, and Dentaria diphylla nestling in more 
sheltered crevices. These are but a few of 
the beauties which the next six weeks will 
bring, as through the woods comes the pean 
of little streams released from the frozen 
bondage of icy winter, and running through 
banks fringed by tightly- curled fronds of 
Adiantum pedatum, Aspidiums, Osmundas, 
and heaven knows how many other Ferns 
and deep carpets of Mosses, some reminding 
one of miniature Christmas-trees, others, like 
the familiar Stagshorn, flinging yard-long 
trails over the ground, from which, in a 
short time, will arise a glory of Violets in 
every conceivable shade of lilac, blue, purple, 
and white, as well as the downy, yellow 
pubescens, which spins out the Violet season 
into early July, when the Lady’s Slipper 
Orchids, or ‘‘ Sabots de la Vierge as the 
‘““habitant ’’ calls them, begin to bloom in 
remote corners beside little Jakes tucked 
away in deep Hemlock forests. There many 
other varieties of Orchids delight the heart, 
though they are hard to find, and long hours 
have I tramped and hunted in vain, to enjoy 
all the more the delight of a discovery of 
these adorable plants beside some silent pool- 
haunt of loons and wild duck, where beavers 
and squirrels reign supreme, deer come to 
drink, anda stealthy fox slinks away through 
the underbush. But you need time for all 
this, time to hunt for plants, time to lie up 
and wait for the wild creatures, because they 
are timid these denizens of the forests, and J, 
in an official and strenuous life, get all too 
little leisure for these trips far from human 
habitation. 

By mid-June the Eastern woods acon too 
dense for bloom, so the prairies and open 
spaces of moor and swamp begin to spin the 


floral chain with wild Roses, Loniceras, 
Kalmia angustifolia, Ledums, Vacciniums, 
Sarracenias, Canada Lilies, and all manner 


"The Rockies deck them- 
Drabas, Phloxes, 


of other beauties. 
selves with Saxifrages, 
Gaultheria, Pentstemons in marvellous 
colours, Arnicas, ~Valerians, Cypripedium 
montanum, Passerinum, gorgeous Oxytropes 
and Vetches, besides hundreds of other 
things that would far outrun the space the 
Editor could allow me! 


But all that is away ahead—in summer— 
and my pen. has~bolted from the snow out- 
side, and the strong sun throwing gorgeous 
blue shadows on the white ground. It is still 
winter, though my mind, like a restless gull, 
keeps wheeling round the promise of spring. 
Spring tucked away round the corner of to- 
morrow, with armfuls of blossom that will 
burst on one’s astonished sight with a speed 
so unlike our sober English spring when, 
with due deliberation, Snowdrops, -Aconites, 
Daffodils, Primroses, and Anemones come 
into bloom sedately, as become the flowers of 
an old land. Here in a young, virile land 
Nature bursts into a reckless florescence, 
rushing into bloom in the orgy of a short and 
almost tropical summer, during which plants 
must mature, increase, and multiply before 
the premature frosts of a flamboyant 


_honey-flow, and it is very imy 


autumn nips their beauty. | ‘But y 
autumn when. spring is still hidin 
cornet? When will it burst upon 
will it step forth loaded wit! 
That is the engrossing question 
the snow still deep on the gro 
trees gaunt and lege in oe’ 


BEES 


UT-OF-DOOR work in the 

mences, as a rule, about th 

April. On the first warm 
middle of this month the bee- 
make a thorough examination of h 
The condition of his stocks will p 
considerably. _ Much will have d 
the quality of the queens. It < 
the ordinary bee-keeper to tinker 
lots, those in which the bees are: 
five combs are best joined up. W 
strong colonies to take ad) 


colonies should be as strong 
at the time when the flow. co 
will vary in different locali ch 
bee-keeper should make a study o: 
producing flowers in his district 
in a radius of about 2 miles), and 
apiary accordingly, 

In the case of weak stocks, 
way of uniting is by what is 
brown-paper method. The t 
joined up must first of all be 
gether and placed side by sid 
position and not their individu 
these must be moved gradually 
than 3 feet at a time, and onl 
ings of days on which the be 
flying, otherwise a number of tf 
lost. It is best to allow the 
stationary for two consecutive 
brought the hives into positio 
queen and destroy the other, t! 
sheet of thin brown-paper aboy 
chamber of the queenless lot, 
made about half-a- dozen_ small j 
+ inch in diameter, im the paper 
account must the holes be large 
the bees to get through. The b 
containing the bees with quee 
above the perforated paper, the 
and the hive closed down and le 
four or five days. 

The above operation should at 
formed in the evening after th 
ceased flying, and with as litt 
as possible. Use little or no s§ 
one colony should have been de 
previous day. 

The bees in the two bedediel 
in the course of two or three day 
larged the holes in the brown. 
ciently for them to pass freel 
and-as by this time they will 
each other’s scent no fighting wi 
and they will unite amicably. 

After the fifth day the upper br 
and paper can be removed and 1 
combs crowded into the lower c 

It is very important never 
too early in the year when the w 
suitable. A hive manipulated o1 
in April often causes the bees. 
their queen. A number will ch 
her in a tight ball, and unless re 
suffocated. If this should hhapp 
thing the bee-keeper can do to sa\ 
to drop the cluster of bees into 
tepid water ; the bees will immedi 
out on the ‘surface, and if one 
queen can be picked out. Sh 
replaced on a comb, the hive 
once, and the bees not disturbe 
several days. 

If on the first examination of yo 


any of the combs contain much 
s it will stimulate the bees if 
ightly. bruised or scratched. It 
s happens, though not often, that 
nis hampered in the late spring, 
a shortage of empty cells in which 
ie bruising of the sealed comb will 
: bees to empty these cells and hence 
queen more room. 
the beginning of May every hive 
ave had its spring-cleaning. The 
he frames must be scraped and all 
nb and propolis removed, the floor- 
leaned, and, where necessary, the 


1ewed,. 

this properly a spare empty hive is 
essary. The frames, when cleaned, 
moved into the fresh hive, which, of 
3 placed on the original stand, and 
in which the bees have wintered can 
ughly cleaned up and used for the 
ny, and so on throughout the apiary. 
ould be painted every second year, 
‘then last a lifetime. ~ 

ag that your frames and division 


im. 5 
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boards can be moved easily. A little vaseline 
rubbed down the sides of the division boards 
and along the metal runners below the lugs 
of the frames facilitates matters; in fact, a 
pot of vaseline should always be handy in 
every apiary; its use around the edges of 
queen excluders, division boards, super- 
clearers, etc., makes manipulation easy, and 
means less disturbance to the bees and, in- 
cidentally, saves the bee-keeper many stings. 


Owing to the reckless importation of Italian 
queens by some unscrupulous dealers the 
disease known as Foul Brood has become 
prevalent in some districts again. If, upon 
spring examination of the brood-chamber, the 
novice is at all doubtful as to the health of his 
colony, an expert should be called in at once. 
This disease is very infectious, and one 
diseased stock may, in the course of the 
season, infect the whole apiary. No hive 
that has contained diseased bees should be 


used again until it has been properly 
terilised. 

ecilat L. Bicc-WitHer. 
Wells. 


Bottom-heat for Cucumbers 


“purely artificial character of the 
ite produced in forcing houses by 
is of fire-heat and consequent need of 
it supply of atmospheric moisture to 
2 its arid tendencies in order to en- 
ing like natural conditions is, 
to be overlooked. All who have 
ch houses know that close atten- 
it is called. damping down, or 
odically paths and surfaces in 
with water, contributes in no 
o the health and cleanliness of 
in them, and no-plant is more 
that attention than the Cucum- 
ne will sooner suffer from any 
ect of this particular item of 
Drought, either at the roots or 
ind too high night temperatures 
chief predisposing causes which 
cumber an easy prey to its most 
and mischievous insect enemy, 
e used to find it difficult, even 
attention, to escape red-spider in 
rhere Cucumbers were grown con- 
ill means were taken to increase and 
i regular supply of moisture at all 
air, One side of the house is 
d by means of a cemented slate 
er, through which passes a flow 
42-inch hot-water pipe, the heat 
ted at will by a valve. Over 
the covering slates of this tank 
ipes are fixed vertically at 
being cemented against the 
etaining wall for the soil bed, 
on the top of the tank. - Under 
ent there is a constant escape of 
pour off the gently-heated water 
i@ of these pipes, the number of 
been increased with advantage. 
‘have practised the plan of replenish- 
underneath tank partly with liquid- 
te as keeping the movable cast- 
rating troughs placed on the pipes 
y of the house always filled with 
here has been complete immunity 
r. Now that is a point worth 
something to be thankful for. 
ater used is that made from 
p’s droppings, of which a con- 
ply is always kept brewing for 
Watering purposes, and no 
vucumbers derive invigorating 
om its effects. There is thus main- 
sary degree of humidity in the 
onding with the amount of heat 
2€S} excessive transpiration at night 
Weakening results are avoided; be- 


~ 


sides, the nutritive properties of the stimu- 
lating liquid gradually evaporating into the 
air of the house present an ever-present ele- 
ment of atmospheric food which I believe 
the Cucumber capable of absorbing by means 
of its leaves. Experience leads,me to think 
that the method of bottom heating here de- 
scribed is the best for all-the-year-round 
Cucumbers in houses; the expense of first 
construction is heavy, but the after ad- 
vantages with a minimum of trouble are 
many. A moist, genial, steady heat, alter- 
able by the touch of a valve, can at all times 
be assured,’ while the employment of liquid- 
manure in moderation compensates for the 
advantages arising from fermenting material 
often renewed, with its attendant litter and 
inconvenience. M. 


Asparagus planting 

At this season when ground is being pre- 
pared or is already prepared for Asparagus I 
should like to give a word of warning and say 
do not be in a hurry to plant. Rather wait 
until the middle or end of April for the shoots 
to get well advanced—12 inches to 18 inches 
high—thus ensuring finer weather and more 
warmth in the ground. It will be a surprise 
to many who have not tried this plan how 
the young plants will grow away without a 
check, Planting may be continued up’ till 
midsummer -if there are vacancies to fill in 
old beds and provided there is a supply. of 
good home-grown plants to draw from. 
Staking, watering, and mulching will be 
necessary for this late planting. I always 
sow two packets of Argenteuil seed each year, 
believing it to be a better strain than home- 
grown seed. Having paid considerable atten- 
tion to the cultivation of Asparagus now for 
a good many years, I must confess that the 
last two or. three years have quite convinced 
me that early planting is a mistake, i.e., as 
soon as the shoots begin to start, which some- 
times takes place at the end of a fine 
February. If plants are put out thus early, 
should March and the early part of April 
prove wet and cold, the broken roots inevit- 
ably decay, and the ground instead of being 
filled with flourishing plants the first season 
will have to be replanted the following 
spring, thus losing a year through one’s im- 
patience to plant before the season was ad- 
vanced enough. 

Another point I would call attention to. It 
has gradually dawned on me that, as a rule, 
planters do not know what kind of plant they 
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are planting, whether it is one that is going 
to bear a heavy crop of useless seed or seed- 
less stems. Look over an Asparagus-bed in 
the autumn and note the most vigorous plants 
with the greatest number of shoots; they will 
be found in every case without a seed. Some 
of those laden’ with seed will have strong 
stems, but very few in number. The plants 
that have produced shoots so freely after cut- 
ting was over must have in store more buds 
for the next season’s yield. The system in 
future I have marked out is to transplant my 
yearling plants into rows 18 inches apart, and 
during the second year’s growth to mark the 
plants which are bearing seed and those not. 
I am certain that these heavy crops of useless 
seed are very exhausting to the plants and 
seriously detract from the number of heads 
cut the following season, and the surer the 
way we have of excluding these seed-pro- 
ducing plants from our plantations so much 
the better for the chances of large and succu- 
lent heads, and plenty of them. The French 
method of growing the Asparagus in single 
rows in shallow trenches is much the most 
conducive to good cultivation and the produc- 
tion of fine Asparagus. But after standing 
several years the plants spread over so much 
ground that it is better to make new planta- 
tions from time to time. W. A. 


The indispensable Curled Kales 


The winter of 1925-6, with its spells of 
sharp frost and snowstorms in November, 
January, and part of February, has proved 
again the value of the hardier Kales, especi- 
ally the Curled. All the Broccolis, including 
the early-sprouting, were killed; at least, 
there hardly remains 5 per cent. of the plants, 


* and many of the later sorts are rather badly 


nipped. As a compensation for this slaughter 
it is gratifying to find the small quarter de- 
voted to hardy Kales looking fresh and 
green, and I am able to pick a nice tender 
dish of sprouts when required, although the 
biting winds lately experienced (March 23rd) 
have greatly checked growth. Of the many 
different types I like a good strain of Green 
Curled best of all, not the tallest, which is apt 
to be knocked about by strong winds in ex- 
posed situations, or the dwarfest, but a strain 
of medium height, sturdy, and compact, 
averaging about 30 inches. During the 
many years this has been grown I never re- 
member its loss or partial loss except on two 
occasions, when the glass went down to zero 
for two or three nights following a heavy fall 
of snow. The broad-leaved types, as repre- 
sented by the Asparagus Kale, are very satis- 
factory from a quality standpoint, but do not 
stand over-well on some soils, and are apt to 
collapse unexpectedly after forming bushy . 
heads. - E. Burret. 


Potato Golden Wonder 


A dish of Golden Wonder Potatoes staged 
at an exhibition lately excited some comment 
owing to their peculiar colour. It is an old 
sort, and, in the matter of size, falls short in 
comparison to many others, but it has other 
qualities which ought not to be lost sight of. 
It is a good cropper, especially on sandy soil, 
a splendid keeper, and is at its best from 
Christmas onwards. As a general rule, it is 
not subject to disease, and as a family Potato 
is one worth growing. MIDLANDER. 


Potato wart disease 


The Minister of Agriculture has approved 
as immune from wart disease of Potatoes 
(Synehytrium endobioticum) for the purposes 
of the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order, 1923, 
the following additional varieties of Pota- 
toes:—Celurca, Dunaverney, Grannispud, 
The Mac, Main’s Triumph, Response, and 
Wonderful. Details of the characteristics of 
these varieties are given in the Ministry’s 
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‘*Journal’’ for March, 1926. A complete 
list of the names of the varieties of Potatoes 
officially approved as immune from wart 
disease may be obtained on application to the 
Offices of the Ministry of Agriculture, 10, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Potatoes in pots 


It is doubtful if Potatoes in pots are, 
strictly speaking, a profitable crop, but that 
they can be hurried along for use at any 
given date is certainly a point in their 
favour. Growth now being well advanced, 
the pots must be top-dressed to within an 
inch of the top with good, light soil, to which 
I like to add a suspicion (no more) of soot 
and a little of a fertiliser rich in potash. A 
cool house or corridor is now the best place 
for Potatoes in pots. M. 


Tomatoes: Notes and notions 


It is generally recognised amongst growers 
of Tomatoes that, in giving them their 
final shift under glass, it is better, if manure 
is used at all, to do so very sparingly, and not 
to overburden plants at the outset with a 
quantity of soil. It is immaterial whether, 
in the last removal, pots or boxes are used so 
long as they are sufficiently drained. The 
compost | have found the best is one confined 
to partly-decayed fibrous loam and sand, with 
the addition of a little superphosphate. 

So far as regards the culture of Tomatoes 
in the first lap of the final stage, experience 
has long since proved that plain living in- 
variably gives the best results, and that it is 
better to eliminate manure entirely until-after 
the first truss of fruit has set. Anxious to 
promote rapid growth, one sometimes meets 
with those who use manure in some form in 
finally potting their plants, but such a prac- 
tice is not calculated to yield so large a quan- 
tity of fruit, and J am convinced that the best 
results are to be had after the first truss has 
set. Then one may apply it in the form of a 
top-dressing, pieces of turf chopped up with 
diluted cow or sheep droppings, alternated, 
after a week, with guano, Clay’s or some 
other approved fertiliser, for Tomatoes re- 
spond to a change of food. 

The advantage in giving plants just enough 
compost for present requirements, instead of 
filling up the pot, will be apparent to those 
who follow the method of feeding as and 
when the roots begin to appear on the sur- 
face. ‘‘ Little and often’ is a maxim worth 
bearing in mind by those who would have the 
best crops. 

The long rod system is the one most gener- 

ally followed, and, obviously, it means un- 
remitting attention throughout the season in 
‘keeping every slant free. from, side shoots. 
With the sun’s power increasing every day, 
and more especially where artificial heat is 
maintained, the question of watering the 
plants must receive special attention. From 
my own experience I am of opinion that 
Tomatoes will stand dryness much better than 
a superabundance of moisture at the roots. 
In dull, sunless weather one has, perforce, to 
be sparing in the use of water, but under no 
circumstances should it be given in any other 
than a luke-warm state. I have -seen- very 
serious results follow when cold water has 
been given .to Tomatoes under glass. 
Nothing is more calculated to bring about a 
check than this unwise practice. When it is 
necessary to water it should be done 
thoroughly so that roots may receive full 
benefit, avoiding wetting the foliage. 

One occasionally meets with those who, 
having housed more Tomatoes than they can 
conveniently attend to, are faced with the 
problem of loss of light through overcrowd- 
ing, and begin to cut away leaves while in a 
green state. In. my judgment this is a 
barbarous practice which bleeds the plants 
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and stops the swelling of fruit. The ‘better 
way is to tie back leaves which exclude light 
and air from the trusses, slightly twisting 
them, which will aid in their natural decay 
without any loss of power to the plant. This 
is a method I have long followed and it has 
never failed. 

As the season advances more air can be 
afforded, and the top sashes will scarcely 
need to be entirely closed even at night. To 
hasten the ripening of fruit, applying heat at 
night should never be at the expense of venti- 
lation. Air is most essential at this stage. 

WE. 


Garden Pests 


K INDLY tell me the garden pests to 


which the enclosed grubs belong. 


| The box of creatures you sent in to us 
arrived in rather a bad condition, and most 
of them were dead. We are not sure that 
some of the insects you might have’ sent us 
did not escape in the post. However, when we 
got the packet it contained: Wireworm, two 
specimens; Millepede, one specimen ; Ground 
Beetle larvae, two specimens; larvez of the 
Large Ghost Swift Moth, one specimen (the 
only one alive). If you send insects again 
you should send them packed in a tin box 
with some damp soil in the box so that the 
creatures might reach us alive. Also it 
would be better if each different sort were 
packed separately and numbered, and a like 
specimen kept at home and numbered, then 
when you got our reply you would know to 
which we referred. As it is we are afraid the 


list above will not help you very much. The 
reason we ask you to pack each _ sort 
separately is because certain larve are. 


carnivorous, e.g., the ground beetles you sent 
are capable of eating any of the other speci- 
mens, except the large Ghost Swift Cater- 
pillar. There is much confusion between 
some of the insects you send. 

WIrEWoORM.—We received two specimens, 
each of which belonged to a different species, 
both pale straw in colour, about half an 
inch in length, with a very tough skin. Wire- 
worms have a small but very powerful mouth, 
and three legs on either side on the head 
end. There is also a fleshy swelling on the 
rear segment. 

Mitierepes.—There was one complete 
specimen of this pest and a broken piece of 
another. Millepedes, which are not true in- 
sects at all, are often confused with wire- 
worm. The specimen you sent was black in 
colour. When you disturb them in the soil 
they always curl up like a .watch-spring. 
Millepedes have two pairs of legs on each 
segment of their bodies. The specimen you 
sent was Julus sp. (the snake millepede), and 
is a serious garden pest, feeding as it does on 
the underground portions of most plants. 
You should be also careful to distinguish be- 
tween. millepedes and centipedes, because the 
latter are carnivorous, and should, therefore, 
not be killed. The best way of telling the 
difference between millepedes and centipedes 
is that the former, the garden pest, is lazy in 
habit and curls up when found, and pretends 
to be dead; the latter, the gardener’s friend, 
is very active and runs away very quickly 
when found in the soil. 

GROUND BEETLE LARV&,—These are often 
confused with wireworm. They are to be 
found in large numbers when digging the 
soil at this time of the year. They are rather 


longer than wireworm, much more fleshy,” 
the head is much larger than the head of a_ 


wireworm, the head and first segment only 
is hard, and there are.two horns like append- 
ages on the last segment. Most of the 
ground beetles are beneficial, because they 
feed upon other insects in the soil. Com- 
pared with wireworm this grub is active, but 


[« is with the deepest regret 


at the 


‘an outstanding feature; 


wireworms can get away. ‘out 
quickly. 
Tue Guost- Swirt CaTE 
caterpillar of this is large, and, > 
(as was your specimen), i is ‘nearly 
length. When put on the soil a1 
the head it wriggles backward. — 
insecticide would be the z 
controlics + : 
If you are still not. clear as 
which you must send us s 
mens, separately and numbered 


Sweet Williams failing — 
(F. J. J.).—Your Sweet Wi 
ees by a fungus (Puccinia 
by no means uncommon pest. You 
take off as many of the infested 
can without depriving the plan 
leaves, and burn them, washin, 
the remainder with a 3 per 
copper sulphate (blue-stone) or 
potassium. permanganate, of 
colour. The plants will in all 
grow the disease if treated as s 


Obituary 


MR. WM. ALLAN, 


one of the gardeners of the 
passed away. I have kno 
50 years, and it was a pleasure 
true gardener and one whose work 
where he had been for 60 years, 
innate love he had for the 
pleasure to visit. J had the 
few years ago of spending a dé 
and shall never forget the 
things I then saw in all depar 
both. indoors and out, more esj 
his hobby, and the heavily-lad ; 
day of my visit testified to th 
them. J shall never forget 
fruits of Cox’s Orange growing 
cordons by the sides, of the 
kitchen garden, while the heavi 
of Norfollx Beauty, a seedling 1 
Allan by crossing Warner’s 
Waltham Abbey Seedling, pr 
of this Apple, which will ke 
green. 
Most interesting of: all was th 
den, in which annuals playe 
part. I have never seen such 
bloom, which showed clearly t 
value of annuals when well 
planted with judgment. ao 
As a token of regard mos 
bouring gardeners were at the 
showing the cone in whicl 
the district. ve 
Although in his Sth y yenee 
was, to all appearances, hale 
about his duties up to Mare 
passed away peacefully in hi 
morning of March 25th. Few 
better known in the world of 
East Anglia than he was, As 
of Grapes, Apples, and Pears 
eminent, as was witnessed b 
R.H.S. many years— 
Norwich Show right up to 
In_ the vegetable world “alle E 
Onion will stand as_ his men 
served under three Lord Sui 
brought the place to such oe 
became one of the recognised Me 
who made Cromer and Sh 
holiday haunts. William Allan 
happy with visitors, his am 
in 


seemed cross with anyone. — 
were singing their spring | 
shrubs bursting forth into flower 
his remains were laid to rest it 
yard adjacent to the ei hes 
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and answers are inserted in 
RATED free of charge if corre- 
these rules: All communications 
awritten on one side of the paper 
ressed to the Ep1TOR of GARDENING 

Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
siness should be sent to the Pup- 
ame and address of the sender are 

dition to any designation he may 
d in the paper. When more than 
each should be on a separate 
name and address being added 
RDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
days in advance of date, queries 
be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ir receipt. We do not reply to 


EENHOUSE 

“growing Tephrosia 
Tephrosia candida is a native 
has been known to cultivation 
but seems never to have taken 
ve know this has always been 
ove shrub, and is quite readily 
1 from seeds and cuttings. We 
ise you to sow your seeds in heat 
ek out the resulting seedlings as 
rge enough to handle, potting 
mall pots as soon as a second 
cessary.. With good cultiva- 
d that even a third move on 
fs will be necessary before the 
n those pots they should be 
potted on into flowering pots 
becomes active next spring. 
ould advise is one-half good 
1, one-quarter leaf-moduld, and 
old decayed hotbed manure and 
Peat may take the place of the 
The culture in other respects 
from that given to the ordi- 
m greenhouse plants, and it 
for you to try some of your 
in the summer of next year 
county. - 


‘a native of India, and was in- 
g ago as 1796. It is also 
wn as Hastingia, and be- 
tural order Verbenacee. In 
| us it needs the protection of 
indeed, it is generally treated 
‘and forms there a bush some 
the whole plant downy with 
If sound seeds are available 
difficulty in raising these in a 
rature and bringing the young 
‘It is a stove evergreen with 
and is increased from the 
just getting firm in sandy 
It does best in a mixture of 
id light fibrous loam. 
Dawei 

tant Reader).—This is a strong- 
_coarse-looking plant in 
e, not unlike a species of 
pright stems, which are 
g-toothed leaves, will attain 
t to 8 feet. The flowers are 
ly-packed heads at the points 
succession being kept up from 
ter for a considerable time. 
owers are of a deep rich blue 
Il seasons much admired in 
se. This Pycnostachys is of 
ition and culture if treated much 
‘ing Salvias. It is a native of 
e seeds were first sent to Kew, 
. 3 > . 

greenhouse, it has formed a 
er feature. We are not aware 


i me 


a 


| be so readily increased. 


cs. 
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“Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair ewamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


F we ~~ e 
—Holmskioldia sanguinea is, as . 


esent be obtained from the 
but no doubt it will be- — 


It is strange that another blue, winter- 
flowered plant should also be a native of 
Uganda. We refer to Coleus thyrsoideus, 
which, also originally introduced through 
Kew, has now found its way into almost 
every garden. 


Bulbs from South Africa % 


(A. M. C., Weymouth).—The bulbs received 
from South Africa under the name_ of 
‘* Chinks ’’ are doubtless those of Ornitho- 
galum lacteum, the Chincherinchee of South 
Africa,on which we have had many notes in 
recent issues. This is a very beautiful plant 
for the cool greenhouse, bearing elegant 
racemes of satiny-white flowers, which re- 
main fresh when cut for many weeks. We do 
not know the bulbs called ‘* Painted Ladies,” 
but suggest they should be given pot treat- 
ment, as with the Chincherinchees. 


Boronia megastigma 


(J. B., Constant Reader).—After flowering, 
you should have cut down your plants to 
within a couple of inches of the base and 
kept in the greenhouse. As soon as the 
young shoots made their appearance you 
should have repotted the plant in good sandy 
peat which must be pressed down very firmly, 
returning to the greenhouse, and during the 
latter half of summer stood out of doors, 
taking particular care that the plants are not 
allowed to get dry. » 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Perpetual-flowering Border Carnations 
I got some of these the other day, and as I 
have not had any previous experience of them 
I would feel much obliged if you could give 
me some information regarding their Guturs: 
cor. 


[In common with all flowering plants, they 
flourish best in an open position which has a 
direct light and is not overshadowed by trees 
or buildings; in fact, they will flourish any- 
where except in complete shade. It is not 
wise to set the young plants closer together 
than 6 inches, or further apart than 18 inches. 
In the case of very light, sandy soil, which, 
as a rule, is poor and lacks plant food, 
autumn and early spring planting are ad- 
visable. Hoeing the surface of the soil once 
each week in bright, dry weather will help 
the roots to keep cool and moist. Heavy clay 
soil is best deeply.dug or bastard-trenched in 
the early autumn and left as rough as possi- 
ble, so that the winter frosts can pulverise it 
and help to break the soil down. Old yard 
manure or other enriching medium is best 
added when the surface of the soil is lightly 
forked in the early spring. In the heavy soil 
all seasons are favourable for planting, with 
the exception of late autumn and winter. 

It is advisable to cut the flowers with long 
stems, because, not only are the blooms 
themselves able to display their natural 
beauty, but it is beneficial to the plants, keep- 
ing them short and bushy, also inducing 


them to produce more bloom. Disbudding is_ 


“will last a considerable time in water. 
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purely a matter of taste. In the case of the 
Perpetual Border Carnation disbud to a 
single crown bud. The flowers, if cut young, 
Per- 
haps one of the greatest charms of this 
Carnation is its perfume. 

Carnations root so easily from cuttings and 
pipings in the usual way of propagating 
Pansies, Pinks, and Calceolarias that few 
will- meet with any difficulty, The best 
periods to root the cuttings are during June, 
July, and August. These must be protected 
from strong sun and kept moist while root- 
ing, also after the-cuttings are rooted. In 
about four weeks they should be potted into 
small pots or planted in the garden, and after 
they have become established the tops should 
be broken off at the sixth pair of leaves 
above the soil. 

After the youhg plants have been stopped 
they naturally produce side breaks. -These 
plants, when established in the garden, 
should have one or two of the leading 
growths again stopped. Not only does this 
strengthen and build up the plants, but 


' greatly increases the supply of bloom over an 


extended period. ] 


Treatment of Lilium regale seedlings 


(J. V. Hopkins).—(1) These should have 
been taken from the seed-pan and transferred 
to boxes of sandy and leafy soil before start- 
ing into growth, planting the little- bulbs 
3 inches apart. You may, nevertheless, 
transplant them now, as otherwise little or 
no development of the bulbs will take place 
this year. Use well-drained boxes and free, 
open soil as above. Lift the plants with great 
care, and, after transplanting, keep them for 
a week or 10 days in a cool, closed frame, 
shading them from bright sunshine and dew- 
ing them lightly overhead each afternoon. 
About the end of April stand them in the 
open. (2) In two years from now. (3) Yes, 
for although it is late for this species, it is 
better than leaving them in the seed-pan 
another year. The bulbs should be planted 
in the open next season. 


Pruning Tea Roses 


I planted some bush Tea Rose-trees last - 
autumn in a sheltered place facing S.W. I 
have always understood that one should not 
prune Teas until April, but these have for a 
month past been growing, especially Lady 
Pirrie, Hadley, and Golden Emblem. Under 
the circumstances should I have pruned 
them earlier, and will they suffer now? Be- 
fore frost came they were earthed up and the 
centre protected with loose straw, and they 
have not suffered from frost. MENDIP. 


[All the kinds you. mention should have 
been pruned about the second week in 
March, but although they have made con- 
siderable growth you would be quite safe 
to prune them now. This, however, must 
be done without delay, and you had better 
shorten back all the hard growths in order 
to get an even break lower down, otherwise 
any long new shoots left would grow away 
and prevent the lower and’ more dormant 
buds from breaking. ] 


Exhausted Daffodils 


(Coker Court).—This frequently occurs 
where Daffodils have occupied the same spot 
for a number of years, and your best course 
would be to lift the bulbs immediately the 
leaves have turned yellow, and transplant 
them fo a fresh position, following which 
they should regain their former constitution. 
This, in the end, would prove more satisfac- 
tory than surface manuring. But if the re- 
moval of the bulbs is not possible apply a 
good top-dressing of fresh soil and decayed 
leaves, and follow this.with a dressing of 
basic slag at the rate of 73 ozs. to the square 
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yard. Dissolved bones used at the rate of 
2 ozs, to each square yard are also beneficial, 
and could be applied at the present time. 


The above dressing would be better applied 
in September. 


SHORT REPLIES 
T. H. D., Enfield—You should consult a 


general paving contractor. Try Messrs. 
Constable, Hart, and Co., 108a, Cannon 
Street, Ae asphalt and tarmacadam con- 


tractors. 
E. L.: C. Eden.—No; on the contrary 
lime is relished by Carnations. Old lime- 


rubble is indispensable in the culture of_ 


Carnations. 

F, M.- Wilson.—We have never found the 
remedy we gave fail. We should advise you 
to have the tree grubbed, which will be the 
quickest and the best way. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Scot.—1, Ruscus aculeatus, or Butcher’s 
Broom; 2, Helleborus_ foetidus (Fetid 
Bebo or ~Bear’s-foot);. 3, Daphne 


Laureola (Spurge Laurel). 
Langholm.—16,220, Daphne Laureola, the 
Spurge Laurel. 


Ulsterunde.—1, Pteris cretica; 2, Pteris 
cretica -albo lineata; 3, Pteris serrulata 
cristata; .4, Prunus Pissardi;..5; Prunus 
persica, 

N. J., Auchlochan, — Streptosolen 
Jamesoni. 

Alpine.—1, Skimmia japonica; 2, Epi- 
medium Musschianum. For Primula see 
next week. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 
[) corssanthens popular is the outdoor 


Chrysanthemum, as it can be grown 

successfully by anyone with a patch of 
garden. It is as suitable for the cottager as 
it is to. grace the flower borders of the 
wealthy ; alike useful as well as profitable to 
grow by the acre for market, and showy in 
the more humble clump. Perhaps the more 
early-flowering of the type are not exploited 
as they should be for bedding or massing. 
At any rate, these start to bloom in August, 
and are followed by a wealth of sorts that go 
on through September, and, in fact, a month 
later when frost does not injure them. 

Not particular as to soil, these early sorts 
are free-branching and give a quantity of 
bloom if in an open position where the land 
does not dry out quickly. The ground, how- 
ever, may easily be made too rich, in which 
case the foliage becomes over-luxuriant. 

It is not safe to plant in the open before 
early May. Meantime, either root small cut- 
tings or procure the plants already rooted 
from the advertisers in these pages. ~I1 would 
point out, however, that where plants are so 
obtained before the time of planting it is well 
to either put them singly in small pots or give 
them a little fresh soil in shallow boxes, and 
place under glass in a cool structure; thus 
enhanced size of plant can be had, which is 
helpful as to the time this begins to bloom. 
It is essential to till the ground by deep 
digging, an operation advisable some time be- 
fore planting is done, and-if they have 
plantations to themselves these Chrysanthe- 
mums require some 18 inches between the 
plants as well as the rows. When in beds 
not so much space is needed, and if in clumps 
among other plants three or four pretty close 
together is a suitable way. See to it that 
each plant is well trodden in; 
through the surface soil when finished, or, 
rather, after_a-stick has been placed to each. 
This may be small; just something to tie the 
plant to to prevent winds from doing damage, 
and later on a neat Bamboo cane 3 feet to 
4 feet long would be desirable. 


_W. Sydenham, 


put the hoe 


y 
x 
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After-treatment is not exacting; just keep 
the soil clear of weeds, and water freely if the 


weather is dry. The leaves of the plants 
should never be allowed to flag through 
drought. A check is given by this which may 


take some time to recover from. ‘The plant 
cannot extend itself, In the matter of train- 
ing, again, there is little to do in the first 
place. * Just let the plant go on of its own free 
will, so to speak. 

Training comes in later if the grower resort 
to the popular method of producing specimen 
blooms, not giant ones as for show, cer- 
tainly, but well-developed samples for the 
kind. These are obtained by restricting the 
number of side growths and rubbing away all 
bloom buds excepting the central one on each. 

Two lists of sorts will be given below; the 
one of those that are the better not thinned, 
the other those which arc amenable to the 
plan. It is the comparatively late-flowering 
ones, mostly, which are dealt with in the 
second instance, and these in most seasons 


require some kind of protection from rain or. 


frost. The sprayed early and the disbudded 
early are terms applied to the two systems 
of culture, and it is well to keep them apart. 

By the way, more attention than usual is 


now given to the sprayed early by the powers. 


that be, inasmuch as three or four really ex- 
cellent novelties were recognised in this direc- 
tion last autumn. These are Cranford, a 
brilliant yellow; Phoenix, a rich bronzy-red ; 
Cranford Cream, a choice thing; ‘and 
Chancellor, golden-amber colour. 

The first to flower, then, would be. Aber- 
corn Beauty, rich bronze; Bronze Goacher, 
good colour; Crimson Polly, very fine; 
Golden Pol ly, Goldfinder, a good yellow; 
Goacher’s Crimson, Harvester, “amber ; Mrs. 
dark crimson; Normandie, 
light pink; Polly, bronzy-yellow; Roi des 
Blancs, good, but somewhat tall in growth; 


Wells’ Scarlet, very bright. 


For the disbudded style there are many to 
select from, and recent varieties are certainly 
promising. In this category I place Crimson 
Circle and Mayford White, an exceptionally 
fine pair; Almirante, crimson with gold 
points ; Cranford Yellow, Early Buttercup, 
Bronze Early Buttercup, Framfield Early 


White, Framfield Early Yellow, a light 
shade; Golden Almirante, Le Pactole, rich. 
bronze; Mrs. R. Hamilton, rich yellow; 


Pink Profusion, Pink Delight, Red Almirante, 
September White, large; Salmon Profusion, 
and Sanctity, a good white. SOR ESSE 


Trade Notes 


A simple “ greenhouse” 

For simplicity of erection, usefulness, and 
cheapness we have not seen anything better 
than the pair of garden lights constructed by 
Mr. M. Gorton, of. Longlevens, Gloucester. 
Two single lights measuring 6 feet. by 11 
inches are placed together in the form of an 
inverted V. They are simply fixed into the 
ground by protruding legs, and form a kind 
of cloche, which keeps the atmosphere inside 
healthily warm and ventilated. The two 
lights are easily closed or left open at the top 
as desired. By this contrivance crops such 
as Lettuce, Carrots, Peas, Beans, etc., can be 
secured about a month earlier than those 
grown in the open. 


A new garden edging 


Most edgings when put down come to be- 


regarded as fixtures, which have their ap- 
pointed place and can be adapted to no other 
without a general upheaval in paths and bor- 
ders. The advantages of * Bordex,”’ the new 
metal edging in interlocking’ and bendable 
sections, are that it forms a permanent 
edging if desired, but can be moved to a fresh 
site, adapted to any elinaragy or shaped. to 


~phate of ammonia and pot 


: Tuesday, April 27th (not Ap 


note that Rhododendrons include 


any design, curved or otherw se 
metal is painted dark green an 
proof. The top edges are rou 
tiling effect and corrugated to f. 
ing. Each strip is easily and fi 
position by means of strong flu 
neatly interlocked. ‘* Bord 
practical edging to paths 
flower-beds and lawns and i is 
sive. a 


Potato trial 


aatiys as. 


Potato 
standard 


crops — cite 
oi Adco 2 treat 


and. untreated farmyard — 
sults are summarised below. 
lisers in the form of superphos 


at the same time. 


17 YEE 
Plot (A) “ADCO” Straw Manure. 
~~ Seed 
Ware. and 
Chats. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
‘\“Up-to-Date’® 5. 198) 4.0 dGunenn 


“Trish Chieftain” 135 .. ‘10 
‘Bishop? io0/N ews 1OY ieee eee 
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Plot (B) ‘Farmyard Manure.” 
“Up-to-Date ?.\..-° 139" +, 32 5 
‘Irish Chieftain’ 84 ..- 33 + 
“Bishop? 0h ciajecula lo aes loans 


ey ares) aes 
Plot (C) ‘‘Garden Refuse.” 


“ Up-to-Date’? 4. 114 4 
“Trish Chieftain”? x10 =. 36 .. 
5s Bishop?*:: «eas eae me (Ga manger ioe 


\ Ps ee) Se 


[323.2 eka 


Average yield on potats crop for En 
for 1925 ~ 6°6 tons per ac 
The trial was carried out 
direction.of Mr. F. W. Costin, 
Superintendent of the West S 
Council, and every facility for 
success was given by the Direc 
ture, Mr. W, Lawson, 
A fuller report will be sent ‘ 
tion to Adco, Ltd., 78, High St 
‘den, Herts., if this paper is 
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Society’s Show _ 


This event, which is assum ng 
est, will take place at Vincen 


in the R.H.S. Diary). Exhi 


that there is a class for the 
species, and also one for the 
hybrid. Azaleas may also 
Rhododendron groups, and i 
there is no limitation as to 
in the open. ; 
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Tomments on new varieties, with special reference to the Gold Medal groups staged at Vincent Square on April 7th and Sth 


‘ weather 


conditions during the 


mn of 1925 and the winter and early 


es of Daffodils, 


| 


benefit the majority 


-d such quality in Daffodils. 


ee new varieties far 
38 


i the 


ig of 1926 were most favourable to 
but, alas! when 
st required the rain during their 
growth there was a drought. of five 
eks. Rain has come at last, but too 
of Daffodil 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s 

incent Square, on April 7th has 
Messrs. 
carried off 


3ath, Ltd., of Wisbech, 


honours, a gold medal and special 
as of the Council, and well they 


it, for finer blooms have never been 


ach favourites as Lady Superior, 
be Hearts, 
“were magnificently grown. 


Helen 


and 
This 


Tenedos, 


was rich in wonderful 
ng old _ favourites. 
varieties were 
Goblet, a deep yellow 
ae the leader of its 
beautiful form and per- 
uring. J. 59 is a glori- 
Stalline (Giant Leedsi). 
certainly is the finest 
‘tri of huge proportions, 
rhiwhite perianth of ex- 
hape, with a large bril- | 
ninous, deep red frilled 
‘ower which must come 
din future years. 
. Barr and Sons put up 
display, winning a gold 
Bernardino, Crcesus, 
f the North, Pedestal, 
ers have never been 
such perfection or such 
> and refined shape and 
Among the new- 
hackleton pet Barri), 
ceedsi i), Miss Barkley, 
Speland,.and Fiery 
were grand, The last 
pick of them all; white 
~ intense luminous red 
his! 4 which seemed to 
perianth with its re- 
ites a glorious bloom. 
ery “notable seedlings 
nprised in this memor- 
Pp. 
- Sutton and Sons filled 
€ whole of one end of 
with Daffodils on ridges, 
nd dells covered com- 
vith vivid «green, Moss. 


The Poets were remarkable, especially those 
raised by Mr. Engleheart, and seedlings from 
them. Cassandra, Red Rim, Dinton Red, 
with Firetail, Mitylene, Lady Superior, and 
White Lady, were superbly grown. 

Mr, J. W. Barr, of Wimborne, who has set 
up°for himself now, had an interesting ex- 
hibit with Seedling 1940, a promising Poet, 
and 761, very good-shaped sulphur perianth 
with orange-cup disc deeply edged and 
rimmed red. He also showed Loch Fyne and 
White Pearl in excellent form. 

The Welsh Bulb Farms had a fine exhibit, 
particularly noted for bright red cupped 
varieties, and a fine lot of triandrus Hybrids. 
Barri B. Owen 


Precious and were two re- 
markable flowers. 
Mr, W. F. M. Copeland, of Southampton, 


The pure white Eskimo, of beautiful outline, stands like 
a statue in frozen snow 


The broad and massive trumpet is well portrayed in the above picture 


Shown by the Donard Nursery Company 


of so many doubles, showed the 
cream of his creations, Mary Copeland, in 
exquisite form; and, indeed, this is acknow- 
ledged as the best of all double Daffodils. 
His new Oranges and Lemons is a striking 
decorative flower. 


the raiser 


Seven Awards of Merit were given to 
Daffodils, all of which were really superb 


varieties, mostly shown by Mr. H. Chapman 
and Messrs. Bath, Ltd. 

Last, but not least, J. R. Pearson and Son, 
Ltd., of Lowdham, put up the finest exhibit 
they have ever staged. The quality, culture, 
grand fettle, colour, and form could not be 


exceeded, They were superbly grown, 
magnificently staged with colours so fresh 
and altogether entrancing. Considering the 


long drought, without a drop of rain, this was 
a tour de force, showing remark- 
able skill and knowledge in cul- 


ture. This. exhibit, which con- 
tained the finest of the newer 
creations as well as_ oldér 
favourites representing all the 
Daffodil. divisions, most 
meritoriously gained the gold 


medal, and right, well deserved it. 

The Daffodils this year have 
been wonderful, but the Hall had 
the cream of them all on this 
oceasion. : 


Notes of the Week 


Sutton’s new annual 
Lavatera 
F but recent introduction by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, L. 
Loveliness is a great advance 
on the old pink variety, the 


colour being deeper and brighter, 
while ‘the habat of the plant is 


more compact and the. flowers 
produced in greater profusion. 
Best results are had by sowing 
on rather poor soil, for when 
grown on. rich’ ground the 


growths are apt to come soft and 
lanky, with but a sparse display 
of bloom. The seeds can be sown 
now on the spot where they are 
to flawer, and should be scattered 
very thinly. Perhaps a_ better 
plan is to sow in boxes and treat 
in the same way as half-hardy 
annuals. By adopting this 
method the plants are dwarfer 
and begin to bloom earlier. 
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Whichever method is adopted, it is impera- 
tive that abundance of space be given the 
plants. About 15 inches each way will be 
found to give good results. C. Brair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The hardy Heaths 


Generally speaking the various forms of 
Erica carnea and E. Mediterranea, including 
E. Darleyensis, are later in blooming this 
year than I have known them for several sea- 
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sons, for on more than one occasion all the 
above have been very handsome by this date. 
At present, however, not one of them can be 
called really effective as regards flowers. In 
the case of E. lusitanica we have a very dif- 
ferent state of affairs, the handsome feathery 
growths being laden with pink and white 
blooms. This is by far the most beautiful 
shrub in the garden at present, and has not 
suffered in the least from the severe weather 
experienced during the past weeks. 
- - _E. Markuam. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by -correspondents. 


The lesser Trumpet Daffodils 


Tis a pleasure to see the note on the above 

from the pen of your valued correspondent, 

“G. J.,” issue April roth, p. 223, and the 
sketches which accompany it, which shouid 
prove most useful to many. It must have 
been about 40. years since I first obtamed 
Narcissus minimus from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, and it has always appeared to me that 
the form sent out at that time was superior 
to the N. minimus at present on the market. 

Later purchases have been more of the 
character shown in the lower sketch of N. 
minimus, and the plants were taller than 
those of the original, as well as of a less 
attractive form, In a few seedlings I raised 
from my first plants the form and size were 
the same as in the upper flower in the 
sketches. I have never been able to secure 
this superior form again, and, unfortunately, 


my bulbs had been left behind when re- 
moving to my present home. 
Regarding N. minor and N. nanus, it is 


difficult to secure the true N. minor, and in 
many cases it is N. nanus which is sent in its 
stead. Your article should do much to make 
the supply of the true N. minor more reliable. 
S. ARNOTT. 


The pronunciation of Gladiolus 


Classics at Eton were not my strong point, 
so I hesitated to make any comments upon 
the Rules of Pronunciation cited by ‘‘ Daw- 


lish,’’ especially as I knew Sir Herbert Max- 
well would be well able to take care of 
himself. I am, however, glad to see that 


Sir John Edwards-Moss calls attention to the 
repartee which had occurred to me that we 
have no certain evidence of the correct pro- 
nunciation of Latin by the Romans. We 
know from the Latin poets on which syllable 
the stress fell, but so far as my acquaintance 
with Latin verse is concerned I believe that 
words of four short syllables are inadmissible 
in any metre, so we get no help about them. 
How, therefore, can there be any rules for 
their pronunciation? Custom there may be, 
but even custom requires substantiation. It 
is more than likely that the majority of 
people say ‘‘ GladiOlus,’”’ but has this the 
support of good authority? — *f Dawlish ”’ 
says that ‘‘ every Latin scholar ’’ places the 
stress on the antepenultimate in such words 
as ‘* carminibus,’’ but I think if I had been 
scanning the line of Horace in which the 
words *‘ virginibus puerisque ’’ appear, and 
had pronounced the first word ‘ virgInibus,’ 
I should have been invited by my tutor to 
write out and translate my lesson for making 
a false quantity. Perhaps the last paragraph 
in Mr. Rogers’s letter sums up the situation 
satisfactorily, but though it is difficult to in- 
sist upon correctness of pronunciation in 
horticulture, I think it is desirable to point 
out some of the worst faults. 
A. H. Wo ttry-Dop. 


The general pronunciation of the 
average gardener—amateur and professional 


put it. 
~ amazement with which any other pronuncia-- 


—is likely to be unaltered by even the most 
authoritative Latin scholars, and will remain 
Gladi-o-lus, as Mr. Joseph Scrubbs_ has 
I have seen, more than once, the 


tion was received by the growers of the 
flower as a whole, and I am certain that they 
would support Mr. Scrubbs and give his pro- 
nunciation an overwhelming majority were a 
plebisc:te taken on the subject. 

AN OLD LOVER OF THE GLADIOLUS. 

—— In connection with the discussion as 
to the pronunciation of Gladiolus, I was 
taught that ‘‘ custom maketh language.’ 

If we British wish to Seeneenes Gladiolus 
with the stress on the ‘“‘o’’ why shouldn’t 
we? It seems aneceseahy to cling slavishly 
to the pronunciation of the ancient Romans, 
and if anyone thinks the ordinary ‘* Man in 
the Garden ”’ is going to bother his head over 
how the word ought to be pronounced, I my- 
self believe he is going to be disappointed. 

All the ordinary man cares about is that his 
plants grow and ‘thrive well. : 

GladiOlus will be GladiOlus to the end, in 
spite of all Latin rules to the contrary. 


I. am afraid ‘‘ Erica ’’-.and —* Veronica ~’ 
will follow suit, even though some people’s 
teeth are set on edge. EG, 

Kent. 


| This correspondence must now cease.— 
Ep. | 


The poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica 

It seems to me that Mr. McG. is still un- 
convinced of the poisonous effects of handling 
Primula obconica. As one who has suffered 
about the face, neck, and shoulders from the 
same, I can certify, to my cost, as to its 
poisonous effects. Not only so, but I have 
suffered to a slight extent from handling old 
plants of Polyanthus. Perhaps-Mr. McG. is 
not aware there are over a dozen different 
plants that set up irritation or ‘eczema in 
some people of delicate skins. C. ALLEGRO. 


W. McG. asks for definite cases of the 
poisonous effects of this plant. J do not grow 
it myself, but my business and inclinations 
have, during the past 36 years, kept me in 
close touch with nurserymen and growers in 
this N.W. corner of England. I know several 
firms who have ceased to grow it altogether. 
You, however, want specific cases of poison- 
ing; I can mention two which can be veri- 
fied. The first is Mr. T. Hedley, the genial 
manager for Messrs. Herd Bros., of Penrith, 
the grower and shower of Sweet Peas. Some 
time ago he had a very bad time, his arms 
and hands being affected. The other case is 
that of a lady living in Middlesbrough, and 
is much more complicated, seeing that it 
took the doctor nearly two years to find out 
the cause, after intense suffering, and being 
rendered practically an invalid. She was 
sent to Harrogate and other places for 
treatment of, as the doctor thought, neuritis 
in neck and shoulders, and returned home 


-most probably Meee di 


much better, only to he. agai 
if anything, worse than bef 
day the doctor noticed some 
obconica in the room (they grew 
fond of them). He ordered 
house. They were also cle 
greenhouses, and my _ friend 
covered. The strange part is” 
not attend to the plants, the 
being that the pollen affected 
Carnforth. ; ges ae IG 


The pronunciation of 


With reference to “ Dawhd 
p. 224, it would, indeed, be~ 
mand. that every plant name 
nounced in exact accord with 
derived from.‘ Many of th 
English language are not so prono 
there would be difficulty in do 
case of plant names containit 
sonant or vowel with a foreig 
tion not easily reproduced in En 
no fault to find with the pro 
such words as Fuchsia, which 
know, has always been so prot 
out any variant. But when the 
more pronunciations of a 
Anchusa one of them is mo 
correct than the others, and no 
to pronounce. I was a_ bot 
years before I was a garden 
heard Anchusa pronounced in 
with a hard ch, which, I mai 
and that is why J said it grated 
to hear the ch pronounced. 
looked rapidly through a plar 
find a single name with ch 
know to be derived from the G 
ever hear pronounced with the c 
therefore, make an exception | 

Wee de alee 


The Hepatica 

Mr. Woodall inquires (page 
Anemone Hepatica ever seeds 
country. Undoubtedly it does” 
fair chance, but rabbits will cle 
lings as fast as they grow. Mar 
at ‘Hartrigg, in Roxburghshir 
dance of single blue Hepatica si 
a steep bank overhanging the ri 
or their seed having” escaped 
above. Jt was, for me, a v 
sight, inasmuch as I have spe 
and labour in trying to ge 
Anemone established in my g 
in vain, The plants flower Af 


Woodall’s observation ‘that 
‘“ never is found in the op 
cord with mine, for I have’ 
on the -shadeless rocky ground 
Agnese on the’ he above M 


found on Table Mountain 
regions of South Africa. 
no certainty about thes 
names, but this, at least, 
usually given at Cape ‘Town 
blandus on account of the red n 
the three lone perianth seg 


\ A, 
Ergiironne aed theie 
The - article “On = 

_ “H. M. W. B.,”? in GARDENING 


April 3rd, indetcsted me very 
in these-gardens I grow a f 
Erythroniums and find they 
shade. Being anxious to ke 
Purdy’s hybrids entirely by 
was bold Po to plants them — 


; this was done three years ago. 
present time this particular group is 
also stronger, than those planted in 
din half-shade. Is this really a proof 
ase lovely flowers will at all times 
‘sun, or is it only a ‘* focal con- 
nd Erythroniums pay for liberal 
gn, and always annually top-dress 
f-soil to which has been added plenty 
meal. R. Moore. 

e Hall Gardens. 


jardeners and their hours 

ea 

er that 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days 
yeek and from 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
*s quite long enough. for any gar- 
work. To-day, in these hours, with 
yodern improvements, as much work 
Jone as was done in the old days or 
‘Should there be a necessity for 
ours to be \vorked the men should 
extra pay, so also should the time 
m Sota be paid for. It would be 
Sr all concerned, not only in gar- 
put in all professions, if the slackers 
reded out. The employer who ex- 
ardener, head or otherwise, to be at 
all at all times is unreasonable 
no real sense of justice. 
= A Hamesuire GARDENER. 


was rather amused at Mr. Bruce 
contention that ‘ gardening has 
ed by its merits from the occupation 
bourer to a fine art.’’ By inference 
conclude that the gardeners of 50 or 
9 were mere slaves, and that their 
s of no account, and yet I have heard 
men in these far-off days, men 
- will long be remembered as 
e profession. I have very vivid 
f Grapes, Peaches, Apples, 
‘other fruits exhibited by these 
Id astonish some of our modern 
Rose, Dahlia, Gladiolus, Chrys- 
thlox, and other floral exhibits 
days would also compare very 
| quality with the best of those 
shows. Mr. Hewitt also ex- 
emember that gardening is a 
d then, presumably, advises 
adopt the common labourer’s 
only work a limited number of 
tter how urgent the matter may 
s not how members of the other 

ok on the matter of hours. Only 
| attended a lecture given by one 
nost surgeons in the country. 
the lecture was finished this 


‘to perform a serious operation. 
‘ofessional man acted as Mr. 
ers the gardener should, a 


‘ate, much suffering would have 
is a poor specimen of a gar- 
rudges to put in an extra hour 
| necessity arises. These same 
se the short hours of the win- 
nor do they forget to demand 


holidays, and never refuse the 
_ these holidays. 
‘most modern assistants have 
_for the profession, but have 
lled with thoughts of sport, to 
of the matters that really count. 
ems to mean us to infer that 
“he, as a journeyman, only re- 
per week. I was a journeyman_a 
earlier than that and I always had 
“more, although, at the same 
that neither head nor under 
e adequately remunerated for 
® work they were called on to 
SO never came across a place 
chen garden was trenched 3 feet 
t once a year ’’ to quote ‘‘ An 
did I ever hear of any practical 


tered a waiting motor-car and ~ 


might very well have been lost, . 
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gardener burying manure at the bottom of a 
3 feet trench. 

I am afraid ‘* An E. G.”’ is drawing on his 
imagination for his facts in these matters. 1 
think that, in common fairness, no worker 
in a garden should object to put in a little 
extra time when the necessity arises. I do 
so myself even yet. ANOTHER SCOT. 


The origin of Narcissus Mitylene 


N page 212 there is a little error. 
Narcissus Mitylene was raised by Mr. 
Engleheart, from whom Brodie of Brodie 
purchased the stock. I have grown Mitylene 
here for several seasons, and have that in- 
formation from the Brodie himself. 
I’, HERBERT CHAPMAN. 
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rather than go to the trouble of raising 
Glaskin’s Perpetual -from seed, only to meet 
with disappointment. W. E. Wricnr. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 

[The finest Rhubarb for colour and earli- 
ness is a variety of Hawke’s Champagne, 
selected by Mr. Gilbert when gardener at 
Burghley. The sticks were far from being 
coarse, while the stalk was of a bright red 
right through. ] 


Apple Pig’s Nose 


In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Allen, in 
issue of March 27th, page 193, as to whether 
anyone had ever heard the name of ‘ Pig’s 
Nose ’’ Apple before, I can tell him, Yes, I 
have, I have also seen it growing in a gar- 
den near Canterbury. It was called the 


Narcissus Mitylene, which recently received an Award of Merit for show purposes 
The perianth is pure white 


Rhubarb renewals 

In your issue of GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 3rd, page 218, appears a short 
note on the above subject, signed ‘‘ W. F.” 
The writer states that ‘‘ within six months 
of sowing seed one can pull sticks, and cer- 
tainly pull in earnest the spring following 
sowing.’’ It would be interesting to know 
what the writer calls sticks. When Glaskin’s 
Perpetual Rhubarb came first on the scene I 
had a good deal of experience with it, and 
grew it under the best of conditions, but failed 
either within six months or two years to ob- 
tain sticks much larger than a penholder. _ I 
agree Rhubarb can be easily grown from seed, 
and a good kind with fair treatment may be- 
fit to pull within three years. The best 
Rhubarb that I know is The Sutton. My 
advice to readers is to purchase a few crowns 


‘** Pig’s Snout ’’ Apple there, but that was 60 
years ago, and the tree has. been destroyed 
many years now. ‘That was the only tree I 
have ever seen or heard of. As regards the 
‘“Glass Apple,’’ I grew it for many years in 
a garden near Penzance, and can endorse all 
that Mr. Allen says of it. It is a strong, 
upright grower and a very heavy bearer. In 
addition to its other good qualities it is very 
juicy and makes most excellent jelly. The 
tree was as vigorous as ever when I saw it a 
few years ago, and in all probability is there 
now. H. Mounr. 

Canterbury. 

Scilla autumnalis 

My friend Mr. S. Arnott and others inter- 
ested will find this choice little bulb listed by 
Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
Devon. T. O. Waker. 
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Moisture-loving plants in the rock garden 


A Rock Garden 


By PRRcy S. CANE 


There is something very delightful in the task of growing plants as far as possible under 
natural condtlions, and a rock garden ts essentially a place in which this may be done 


© have stretches of alpine Phlox, 

Dianthus, or Cistus clothing sunny 

slopes with colour, and mauve, red, and 
purple Aubrietias hanging like glowing cur- 
tains over miniature precipices, to have Iris 
and Spireas and other moisture-loving plants 
thriving in low, damp places, as they will 
only when their constant desire for moisture 
is as constantly satisfied; in short, to have 
the plants in the garden in all their variety, 
showing that all their requirements are ful- 
filled, is the greatest charm of the rock 
garden. 

Rock gardens are not for every garden, and 
they must fit happily and naturally into their 
setting if they are to be really pleasing: Some 
natural hollow on the borderland between 
gardens and woodland may often be brought 
into the scheme with comparatively little 
work and expense. If water is present or a 
streamlet and some pools with water falling 
from one to another can be introduced, a 
number of moisture-loving plants can be 
grown, and the garden, in consequence, be 
much more interesting than would otherwise 
be the case. 

Two principal considerations should be kept 
in mind by the maker of the rock garden—it 
should have as interesting and well-grown a 
collection of plants as conditions will allow, 
and in its results the whole should be as 
beautiful as it is possible to make it. 

Here, as everywhere else in the garden, 
good proportion is the foundation of beauty. 
The stones with which the garden is made 
must be proportional to the whole area of the 
ground to be treated, and throughout the 


planting, in all its different groups, this nicety 
of proportion must be felt. It is a common 
error to use too much stone; better to have 
too little than the reverse. The character of 
the site will largely determine the amount to 
be used; where the ground is comparatively 
flat or but slightly hollow less stone will be 
necessary than on steep slopes where the rock 
work must, to some extent, be built continu- 
ously from the bottom. Beautiful in its re- 
sults as the proper use of stone may be, it is 
plants and flowers that make a garden, and 
stone should not be too aggressive. 

As in every informal. garden, no matter 
what its character, a certain harmony of line 
must be felt as a result of everything that is 
done. It must be considered in the placing 
of each separate block of stone, and again in 
the arrangement of every group of plants. 

But, after all, the greatest charm in 
making any garden is the planting. To have, 
growing naturally, or as naturally as possi- 
ble, the many plants that one may have now, 
or to reproduce on a tiny scale something one 
may have seen in the Alps or elsewhere in 
one’s travels, and to touch it all with that 
sense of beauty that should be the hall-mark 
of man’s work, is a source of unfailing 
pleasure. 

The rock garden should not be a garden of 
flowers only; there must be in it groups of 
trees or shrubs proportional to the size of the 
garden and giving weight and light and shade 
to the whole. These principal or outstanding 
masses of planting must be carefully placed, 
and should include some dwarf conifers or 
other evergreen shrubs. The stronger of the 


Wear. 


ala! 
prostrate-growing Junipers would be s 
especially on chalky soil. Pinus m 
with its dark greyish-green foliage a 
ously twisted habit of growth, is very 
when properly placed. It is also ¢ 
plant with which to form backgrounds 
growing more than from 5 feet to 7 
dwarf habit does not take up too mu 
in small gardens, and, moreover, it 
cut back if desired without, as is | 
with many conifers, being spoiled by 
treated. mT 

Juniperus tamariscifolia and J) 
Pfitzeriana are two of the most useft 
family of beautiful species, Jumiperu 
prostrata is an almost prostrate fo 
Juniperus procumbens looks its best | 
over some cliff-like rock surface. | 

There are a number of other déeidy 
flowering shrubs that, given sufficies 
should be included singly or in grou) 
many kinds of Berberis are useful | 
their flowers and their beautiful hab 
are several good evergreen kinds, anc’ 
the deciduous ones take on gorgeous) 
colours. : 

It is a curious passion, this love ol 
things, and with plants one caf / 
naturally than with most other n} 
The design and planting of a garde’ 
separable; of course, the constructi( 
rock garden must be done first, | 
should always be conscious of the} 
plants to be grown when one is pla 
garden. ay 

Another of the charms of the foc; 
is that there is colour in it so ear 
No sooher do the days 
lengthen than Hepaticas, Winter | 
Snhowdrops, Scillas, Iris, Primulas, 4 
other alpine growths add their delica) 
to this garden. ay 

As I have already said, the stones) 
the rock garden is built must be pro 


of the whole garden; that is, the 
nsive the rock garden the larger in 

, the separate stones of which it 
nund that is steeply sloping re- 
stones that are large and somewhat 
ular in shape, while thinner, flatter 
are usually more effective in the level 
of the garden. It is well to have a 
l way running through the garden and 
narrower intersecting paths from 
e can easily reach and tend the plants. 
ncipal way in larger gardens might 
“mown turf, but the narrower 
juld be of stone. Crazy paving in 
is excellent for the purpose, or 
nes the stone of which the rock gar- 
nade can often be used as stepping- 
The spaces between the paving 
jould be filled with Thymes, Saxi- 
yatf Heaths, or others of the many 
nts. One of the joys of the rock 
hat every part of it, even the paths; 
ted, and from the nature of its 
‘the needs of so many different 
ts can be completely satisfied. 


7LOWER GARDEN 
Annual flowers 


teresting notes appearing lately in 
G ILLUSTRATED on the above 
ve increased attention to the 
the same and the beautifying of 
arden at a trifling cost. Besides 
soil, deep tilth, and thin planting, 
essential to success, an important 
curing a long-sustained flowering 
he prompt removal of all decaying 
parently rather a lengthy process, 
rticularly so if taken in time. I 
note the prominence given to 
They are very showy either in 
rs or as a mixture of deep orange 
shades. They require special at- 
e removal of bloom past its best. 
sturtiums are very useful for small 
n endeavour should be made to secure 
es that throw the flowers well above 
age or there will be little but leaves to 
ecially if the soil has been en- 
casional plants of Tropzeolum 
on feathery twigs some 3 feet in 
to break the otherwise flat surface 
s. This is better for the purpose 
ling varieties of Nasturtium, the 
Which is a bit heavy. Among the 
ers of which fine varieties for the 
now obtained from annual seed- 
May be enumerated Antirrhinums, 
entstemons, and Violas, and one 
s regretfully of the many first-class 
may possibly have been cast away 
d-pan owing to lack of room to 
_ Besides seedlings planted in the 
n, it is always advisable, when 
he has a good strain, to put out a 
ch in the reserve garden with the 
ecting anything specially good. Of 
four things above named aré 
fide annuals, but treated as 
‘make a brave sHow ih the sum- 
hd are more enduring than some 
t things. 
the most efiduring annuals, re- 
in the tall and dwarf sections are 
as and Tagétes signata pumila. 
r make splendid clumps towards 
orders. They should have a few 
’ boughs to each clump, not making 
all stiff or formal, but as a protection 
heavy rain and strong wind. The 
oveliness will probably be as 
rie in its beautiful shade as 


apbell Phlox or Major Horne 
little Tagetes is useful for fill- 
long the front of borders or as an 
taller things. The seedlings of 


Sy 


- have quite different uses in the garden. 
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Tufted Pansies are useful if one wants a 
dwarf carpet, and is not particular as to 
colour, although they come fairly true from 
seed, the only drawback being that they are 
apt to vary considerably in habit. The 
William Niel type is the best for carpeting. 
Hardwick, IE. Burret. 


Pulmonarias 


There are three kinds’ of Lungwort that 
should be in evety garden of good hardy 
plants. Strictly speaking, there are two only, 
for two of the three are only varieties of ihe 
same species. These are both Pulmonaria 
Saccharata, with rough, bristly-feeling leaves 
more or less spotted with white. The two 
One 
of the forms flowers early, from the end of 
February and into March. The flowers are 
large and the greater number of them pink 
on stems from g inches to a foot high. The 
other form of the same plant is for use; not 
for bloom, but for foliage. The small blue 
flowers are not of much importance, and 
should be cut out twice during March so as- 
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in point, and, so far as I am aware, no 
variety does or has ever existed. Should 
there be such a one I should be pleased to 
hear of it. Such matters apart, however, the 
species is good enough alone, though it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether a sufficiently free 
use is made of so excellent a subject or 
whether its good attributes are known to the 
majority of those who garden with the best 
hardy plants. It blooms earlier than the 
majority of perennial kinds, has a finer effect 
than the rest because of a denser habit than 
they, and the inclination to blossom from 
almost evety leaf-axil. 

In point of size, too, the flowers individu- 
ally are not equalled by those of any other, 
while the bright rosy-crimson colour of an 
intenser hue in the upper part of the flower 
than elsewhere makes for good display. 
Three feet to 6 feet in height—the maximum 
very much a question of soil depth, position, 
and long tenure of the ground—the species is 
suited to trailing positions on banks, or it may 
be given high-up places in the bolder rock 
gatdens, showing to gteat advantage in 


In this small alpine garden the rocks are brought almost up to the house 


to throw all the strength of the plant into the 
handsome whife-spotted leaves that are at 
their best in June. 

The third good Lungwort is the best form 
of P. angustifolia, distinguished as P. 
angustifolia coerulea. There is a rare British 
plant also known as P. angustifolia, but the 
one in question is not a native. There is a 
less good form in cultivation, but it is not 
nearly so desirable as the true plant. It 
comes into flower in March and goes on into 
May. The colour is a true and good blue, 
and the bloom is abundant. It is an easy 
plant to grow, soon forming strong tufts that 
should be divided every two years. Ga: 


Lathyrus grandiflorus (Large- 
flowered Perennial Pea) 


It is remarkable that, while certain annual 
species of Lathyrus—e.g., L. odoratus; has 
given rise to colour varieties galore, to say 
nothing of developments in other directions, 
the majority of perennial kinds have done 
little or nothing in this respect, despite the 
fact that not a few of them have long been 
known to gardeners. That above named, a 
more than century-old introduction, is a case 


either. A decrepit or dead Portugal Laurel 
or shrub of like branching habit might be 
beautified by planting the Pea about its base, 
and other ways of using it will suggest them- 
selves. It is not, however, a plant to be 
always meddling with, and, disliking fre- 
quent disturbance, is only seen at its best 
when thoroughly established and happy. As 
to soil, it is not fastidious, though best in a 
rather deep, cool loam. It may be increased 
by division any time from October to March, 
preferably, however, during the early autumn 
months. Ba 2 
Aubrietias 

What a world of colour and of beauty there 
is about these lowly plants; and how soon 
they adapt themselves to theit surroundings ! 
I have some in a little rock garden that have 
taken possession of overhanging ledges, that 
in May last came in for a deal of admiration. 
One cannot go fat wrong in selecting 
Aubrietias; they are very hardy, quick of 
growth, most profuse bloomers, and readily 
strike either by division of roots or, what I 
find best, taking cuttings after their flower- 
ing season and dibbling them into sandy soil. 

iW. F; 
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Perpetual Carnations 
April enjoyment 


HE result of a dose of some well-known - 

fertiliser given a month ago can now be 

seen in the improved colour of the foliage 
and the increased vigour of the plant. This 
should -be repeated with flowering plants 
which have not been potted on at intervals of 
three weeks at this season when growth is so 
rapid and assimilation active. Weak soot- 
water once a week, in addition, is good. 
Flowering plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
which are intended to continue blooming 


plant is ‘no longer young. A Carnation may 
be grown on for many years, but will not 
retain its old leaves indefinitely, shedding a 
certain number each year. oa 
With many growers a change of opinion 
comes at this season of the year with their 
favourite colours. The scarlet, which was 
probably prime favourite at Christmas, is, 
perhaps, less attractive than a crimson Clove 
to a man or-a pale pink to a lady who, per- 
haps, is more attracted also by a mauve or 


Carnation Sir Philip Sassoon, which was well shown at the Carnation 
Show on April 15th 


Flowers rich crimson with clove perfume 


during the summer would, however, be better 
potted on, and now, if not already done, is 
better than later when hot weather is trying 
to the plants. A pot only one size larger will 
do, using a coarse compost containing a sixth 
part of decayed manure and potting firmly. 
A 6-inch potful of coarse bone-meal to each 
barrowload of soil will add body to it. A 
feature with potted on flowering plants is 
the loss of some leaves at the base of the 
plant, the old foliage of which is prone to go 
yellow, especially if hot weather comes in 
before the plants get hold of the fresh com- 
post. Amateurs are inclined to be alarmed at 
this phenomenon, but it is really less an error 
of cultivation than a natural sign that the 


heliotrope at this date. For this reason a 
wide range of colours and shades is a wise 
method of procedure when selecting new 
stock, for not only is a mixed selection of 
colours more attractive in the house when 
seen growing, but these shades never clash 
when growing together. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—From the fore- 
going remarks it will be seen that Carnations 
do not, as so many people think, ‘‘ swear ”’ 
at each other when growing in the house. 
Even a scarlet looks well with heliotropes, 
although an old hand would keep his cerises 
away from the scarlets. When arranged in 
vases, however, it is important to use judg- 
ment and taste if the arrangement is to be a 


‘ties that are recommended, f 


mixed one. Carnations are, per! 

effective when arranged separately 
especially scarlets and cerises, 
heliotrope form a good contra 
pale pinks arranged together. 
with one’s own-grown flowers 
and pleasure only known 
growers. It requires more sk 
than even the gorgeous Ros 


There is, of course, an~ 
Carnations in a vase. Many 
leave the stems too long, © 
hang over in a less attractive 
stems were shorter. Flow 
stems of varying length, a s 
a longer stem, so that the 
finished, presents an appea 
formality and looseness. — 
arrangement, that effect produ 
the bunching of the flowers 
greatly to the charm and bea 
flowers. : zs e 


It is not my purpose to give 


has his own taste to please, 
dening in general, there is 
in which one can so fully gra 
and fads, so profitably and s: ti 
no afterthought and regrets, 
plan, however, to try each sea 
varieties, because each year 
velopments in store for us. 

perience with an individual ) 
valuable than any advice. 
White Enchantress is a fine whi 
Pearl is larger and more swee' 

some growers will get more floy 
former and vice versd. A growe 
vary and suit different varieties 
their requirements. If one does a 
well one naturally continues to 
variety. What are known as “‘ go 
are best discovered by individual 


I once knew a very successful 
Carnations who had a fad that hi 
best in 5-inch pots. His succe: 
his fad, yet I should be sorry to 
the 5-inch pot as the best for flo 
as such require more attention 
and feeding than the average an 
give. The tendency to grow plan 
large pots is decreasing, and the 
7-inch is large enough for one-year 
fact, best for most varieties, so 
the old Britannia, Baroness de B 
White Pearl, doing better in th 
larger pots. eoeeatc 

If April continues to be wa 
plants will require more than as 
again than they did two months | 
I would in no way suggest that 
be kept wet at all times, di 
spells they will quickly suffer i 
is not available. The April days 
an outbreak of fly, which must 
ately tackled or the ill-effects” 
manent, An insecticide kept r 
lightly sprayed on affected plants 
them, however, with a minimum 
This is not to say that those ca 
who, knowing that prevention 
cure, fumigate regularly every th: 
spring, do not have an advantag 
who do not. - Fee 


- The cuttings put in during 
now be rooting freely, and after 
in the sand a few should be gen’ 
when the roots are seen to be th 
of an inch long they should be 
3-inch pots at this date. Such 
must be kept shaded and spraye 
sunny days to prevent flagging 
either be kept in the propagating 
week or 10 days after potting 01 
house where they can be kept cle 
period, as a cutting that has fl 

Xe 


17, 1926 


Narcissus Fortune 


A giant incomparabilis with a clear yellow broad perianth 
and a crown of glowing coppery orange-red 


's hard, a fatal condition for young 


3; the time when the final batch of 
may be put in. Such make useful 
wing plants, or, if all growths are 
yack in August, such plants make 
“material for planting outside the 
| spring. LaurRENCE J. Cook. 
Till Park. 


ation Sir Philip Sassoon 


_ variety, which has received the 
‘S. Award of Merit, was well shown 
Carnation Show on the 15th inst. 
€ appearance somewhat of a refined 


itha similar Clove perfume, the rich’ 


shade being, if anything, a little 
The plants, however, are quite dis- 
‘he way they grow, for, whereas it 
some skill to grow Carola well, Sir 
assoon has an easy, quick, and 
rowth. 


Tris reticulata major 


\the early flowers of spring few are 
‘ve as the Netted Iris, and none of 
“es are superior to I. reticulata 
Che latter is much to be preferred to 
‘I form, and in comparison with I. r. 
the latter also suffers. The blooms 
‘and of a deep violet shade, with a 
yellow centre, while the perfume, 
(identical with that of the Violet, 
tly to the attractiveness of the plant. 
tms do well if planted in a situation 
‘sed to the sun, and they also make 
1 greenhouse subjects if planted 
ickly in shallow pans. They object, 
| to forcing in the strict meaning of 
Kirk. 
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Narcissus Fortunatus 


A large Barri and the first of Fortune’s progeny to appear 
at a London show 


Narcissus Fortune and Its Progeny 


By F. HERBERT CHAPMAN 


HE progeny of Narcissus Fortune is 

bound to be of much interest to Daffodil 

lovers, because Fortune itself was such a 
big step in advance. Making its appearance 
only a very few years ago at the shows, it 
was at once recognised as a very outstanding 
thing, and has since been much sought after ; 
so much so that, I believe, the price even now 
asked, and given, is about £35 per bulb. 

The flower has size, shape, fine colour, and 
earliness, four points not to be despised, and 
it is of additional interest to the hybridist 
from the fact that the plant seeds, and still 
more from its potentialities as a pollen parent. 
Turning up 4 note on Fortune by my friend, 
Mr. Guy Wilson, whose intelligent and 
fascinating writings on the newer Daffodils I 
endeavour never to miss, I find he speaks of 
it as _a giant Incomparabilis, with brilliant 
clear yellow broad perianth of splendid form, 
and large, long crown of glowing clear 
coppery orange-red. A fine length of stem 
and a vigorous constitution are further assets 
of this grand plant. 

Of-the origin .and of the pedigree of 
Fortune I offer no particulars and no opinion, 
the reason being that I have been told totally 
different stories by different people, people I 
consider credible witnesses, so that the matter 
remains, to me, ‘* wrapt in mystery.’’ 

I began to use the pollen of Fortune in 
1920, and the bloom illustrated, Fortunatus, 
first flowered last year (1925); this year it 
shows great improvement. The seed-parent 
was poeticus Kestrel, rather a proof of the 
versatility of both parents, as the sections are 
far removed, Fortunatus is a large Barri, 
with broad perianth of deep primrose, ap- 
proaching canary, with saucer-shaped crown 


and a broad and very distinctly clear-cut 
band or ribbon of rich brick-red. 

The few experts who were round me when 
I unpacked it in its box at Vincent Square at 
a recent R.H.S. meeting almost cried out in 
astonishment at the brilliant show the flower 
made against its white tissue packing, and I 
have nothing to complain of at this, its first 
reception. I hope it will go on adding to its 
honours, as the plant is a very strong one and 
already indicates good and _prolific increase. 


Perennial Gypsophilas and lime 


I listened a short time ago to a tale of 
failure with clumps of Gypsophilas, how 
every one, just as the flowering spikes gave 
promise of opening, drooped and eventually 
dwindled away. They had been planted in 
the same border several years, and an 
examination of the soil revealed the fact that 
it was_ lacking in lime—one of the chief con- 
stituents of these lime lovers: It is a com- 
mon experience to find Gypsophilas will go 
for several years, and then when buds are 
forming suddenly fail. Few appreciate how 
important it is to provide them with lime in 
some form should the soil be deficient of it. 1] 
find that old mortar rubble forked in about 
the roots in autumn or spring generally puts 
matters right. J-would warn anyone against 
attempting to shift old plants of Gypsophilas, 
thinking thereby to solve the difficulty, as it 
is well nigh impossible to lift them without 
severing the long, fleshy roots. That is why 
a place should be found for plants suitable as 
regards soil, and one where the sun can 
reach them, so as to avoid any further dis- 
turbance. WooDBASTWICK, 
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Some Flowers of Tibet 


(Concluded from page 227) 
By F. KINGDON WARD 
Alpine Poppies 
This ts the concluding article by Capt. F. Kingdon Ward on his eighth expedt- 


tion in Ttbet. 


The author left London on February 18th, with the good wishes 


of a wide circle of friends, for Burma, whence he will commence his ninth 


plant-hunting expedition in Asia, 


He proposes to explore a practically 


unknown part of Tibet, and at one period of his travels expects to be entirely 


out of touch with civilisation for a period of three or four months. 


flappily 


we are now enjoying the fruits of his earlier travels, the lovely Meconopsts 
Baileyi, with clear sky-blue flowers, shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Soctety on April 7th and illustrated herewith, being a case in point. 


O account of the Tibetan flora would be 

complete without some reference to the 

blue and yellow Poppies of the genus 
Meconopsis. ‘These alpine flowers are not 
only amongst the most beautiful met with, 
but are abundant enough to form an im- 
portant element in the vegetation and flower- 
scape at midsummer. Although most of 
them are true alpines, some even coming from 
the topmost limit of flowering plants, a few 
are wildlings of the woods from lower eleva- 
tions, and as these latter promise to be the 
most useful garden plants, I will begin my 
brief account with them. 

Let us, however, @lear the ground a little 
first. Although Meconopsis has long been in 
cultivation, and although at one time or 
another a considerable number of species have 
been raised from seed (mostly in Botanic 
Gardens), few species are in cultivation to- 
day, still fewer are grown in any quantity 
even by the most devoted, while the trade 
seem unable to supply any at all. In other 
words, Meconopsis is not exactly a popular 
genus with the ordinary man. Beautiful as 
they are, they are rare, difficult to keep, and 
expensive to keep up, since, being mostly 
biennial, they may have to be raised afresh 
from seed under glass each year. 

So much for the lovely sky-blue species— 
M. latifolia (the prickly blue Poppy of 
Kashmir), M. Pratti. (the Chinese prickly 
Poppy), M. Wallichi (a tall leafy species en- 
veloped in golden down with short axillary 
spires of blue flowers forming a pyramid), M. 
integrifolia and M. pseudo-integrifolia (the 
yellow lampshade Poppies of China), and M. 


paniculata of Sikkim, which is like a yellow- 
flowered Wallichi. These are all moderately 
common in gardens; at least, in certain parts 
of.the country, and not difficult to grow; in- 
deed, several of them come easily from self- 
sown seed, and so require no looking after. 
Subject to the above limitations they are first- 
rate garden plants, and in sheer beauty hold 
their own with almost anything in the same 
class. They do better in Scotland and 
Ireland, where there is ample summer rain, 
than in the south and east. Winter damp 
may Ixill them, but summer drought infallibly 
will. What they really need, of course, is 
perpetual summer wet and winter drought; 
but that we cannot supply to order. They 
must at all costs have ample water in the 
growing season, the more, deep-seated the 
better. A heavy or caking soil spells death; 
they require a light porous soil, with a free 
admixture of gravel, with depth enough for 
the root to go down three clear feet or more if 
it wants to. 

But there are also a few perennial species 
in cultivation, though oddly enough these are 
even less frequently seen than the. more 
troublesome biennials. _M. quintuplinervia, 
for example, is a Chinese plant met with in 
some gardens, and M. grandis is an even 
rarer Sikkim plant. Both are beautiful, but 
they rarely look their best in this country; 
either the blues degenerate into dingy purples 
or the plant itself grows scraggv and haggard- 
looking. More at home is the azure-blue M. 
simplicifolia, which, however, is not always 
perennial—nor azure. 

What applies ito these favourites applies 


é : [Photograph by Lord Cawdor 
Open alpine moorland, with yellow Meconopsis and Primulas 


“separate stems, each about 


Baileyi), which created great 
shown by Lady Aberconway 
Square on April 7th and 8t 

received an Award of M 


with stem-clasping leaves, distin 
others. In another illustration th 
Poppy is seen in its native habi 


equally to our new Tibetan spe 
are all more or less Tibetan pla 
per cent. of known species comin 
great elevated region which str 
Kashmir to Central China and Uppe 

To take our Tibetan plants in) 
flowering, then. The first to flower 
woodland blue Poppy, M. Baileyi, w 
sea-green leaves, the radical leaves 
stalks, the stem leaves sessile, turqu 
petals, and golden stamens. If groy 
high, flowering in early June under { 
bushes lining the banks of streams. 
soil is a moist loam, rich and cool| 
manured by yak and ponies grazin| 
meadow, which come down to d 
flourishes best in rather deep shade, 
three or four years will- form 3 
clumps. This species, unlike ma’ 
high alpines, ought to be perfect 
an English wood. ~M. Baileyi, 
must not be confused with M. 
variety Baileyi, which is quit 
plant. The former, hitherto 
from a fragment ‘collected by Maj 
Bailey in 1913, has never been in € 

Ilowering almost simultaneous 
Baileyi, in the alpine region, were 
species, the sky-blue M. simplicifoli) 
is deliciously fragrant, a Me 

t 


fi 
ich 


species like a large M. pseudo- 
and the Ivory Poppy, which is 
yellow or nearly white M. 
These are all found on the Rhod 
moorland. ~ : 

M. simplicifolia sends up three? 
18 incls 
and each ending in a single larg! 
flattened flower of dazzling blue, wil) 
stamens. It is worth noting that the 
flowers aré not, as a rule, scerited, f 
the blue Poppies we find quite a n't 
fragrant species, such as M. latil! 


_ Meconopsis Baileyi 


folia, the new M. Cawdoriana, and 
inese M. speciosa. The big yellow- 
1 integrifolia type has a stout main 
am, bearing a dozen or more sulphur- 
‘floppy blooms on short axillary 
and, whereas M. simplicifolia likes 
lade such as is afforded by a high 
the yellow moon flower plant grows 
‘the sodden moorland amongst the 
Xhododendron. 
nore elusive was the Ivory Poppy, or 
simplicifolia, which was so rare that 
only seven specimens of it the whole 
2 were in Tibet. It may be a new 
or it may be a yellow form of M. 
folia, but if the latter it is unique, 
no species has hitherto been known 
the flower colour varies from blue 
Ww. Albino flowers are not rare, and 
generate freely to purples, but yellows 
remain yellow, so far as we know at 


ly three more species flowered on the 
endron moorland. First, M. impedita, 
‘Morsheadi, a jolly little navy blue 


{ Species (purple sometimes) of the. 


uri slopes. The stamens, as usual, 
en, and there is no scent. The flowers 
me each at the end of a single wiry 
stem, there being sometimes a dozen 
+ stems springing up from the leafy 
k which plunges far down into the 
The whole sheaf of threadlike stems, 
h its nodding terminal flower, spreads 
droops over to form a graceful ostrich 

M, impedita was extraordinarily 
it, though always scattered. Another 
of it occurs several hundred miles 
Western China. 

a few fragrant sky-blue species 
ifter my companion, M. Cawdoriana. 
> of the prickly Poppies, but it rarely 
sal central stem, except in so far as 
rate flower-scapes, springing from the 
x close to one another, grow up to- 
forming a compound or false stem, 
’ are able to separate again. M. 
‘ana grows on turf and earth slopes 
0 feet. Though only 8 inches or 10 
igh, the flowers are of so dazzling a 
t with the cloud of golden anthers in 
‘re and the halo of fragrance which 
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MECONOPSIS 
Meconopsis Prainiana 


IN| NATURE 


surrounds them one becomes aware of them 
at a distance. 

The last of this lot to flower, at the end of 
July, was another new species of prickly 
Poppy, M. Prainiana. It is not quite such a 
vivid blue as some of the others, rather pale 
and watery ; but it is a fine upstanding plant, 
nevertheless, 3 feet to 33 feet high, with a 
dozen big blooms on the single main stem. 
It also has golden stamens and is scentless. 
Confined to the boulder slopes above 15,000 
feet it flourishes under the most wretched con- 
ditions and bears out the curious fact that in 
this genus the most beautiful and flimsy 
flowers -are usually found in the starkest, 
dreariest situations, where wind and rain can 
most easily pulp them; yet for a month or 
six weeks they go on producing flowers faster 
than the elements can batter them to pieces 
and strew their delicate petals on the bare 
rocks. Though scattered, this fine Poppy 
was widely distributed and fairly common, 
and we must have seen a good many plants 
one time and another, though never more 
than two or three at a time. 

As I have said above, the Poppies were a 
great feature of the alpine flora in Tune and 
July, and we saw in Tibet, more than once, 
a thing I have never seen in Western China, 
or, indeed, anywhere else, namely, four 
species of Meconopsis in view at the same 
time. Sometimes on the alpine moorland one 
would find oneself marooned on a_ rock 
washed by a perfect sea of blue and yellow 
Poppies, dozens in number, including M. 
pseudo-integrifolia, M. impedita, M. Cawdor- 
iana, and M. simplicifolia. 

Amongst the last to flower, in July and 
August, were two very interesting species. 
There was the dwarf yellow-flowered M. 
Florinde, the only yellow-flowered dwarf 
known, and a child of the woods, and there 
was a variety of M. brevistyla, probably dis- 
tinct enough to have a name of its own, 
found on the cliffs at 16,000 feet. M. 
Florindz is quite unlike*any species in culti- 
vation, and it ought to be a great acquisition ; 
the only closely-related species are M. poly- 
gonoides and the blue-flowered M. lyrata, 
neither of which is in cultivation. Although 
the colour is not a very bright yellow it must 
be stated in defence that I saw the plants in 
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The Ivory Poppy in Tibet 


flower under the worst possible conditions, 
well past their prime on a pouring wet day, 
so that they naturally looked a little wan. 
Grown under kindlier conditions the flowers 
may turn out to be a bright daffodil-yellow. 
M. Florindz grows from 6 inches to 9 inches 
high, sending up a wisp of a stem bearing 
a few narrow leaves, entire or deeply cut, and 
terminating in a single nodding canary-yellow 
flower with sometimes_a second one below 
that, the stem giving off another pedicel. It 
is found only in deep shade, on banks in the 
upper mixed forest, almost buried by the rank 
undergrowth which, by mid-July, surges 
waist-high, and though, after some search, I 
found several hundred plants, forming little 
colonies, they were all together in one com- 
paratively small area, nor did I ever come 
across the plant outside that area. 

However, I secured ample seed of both 
these woodland species—M. Baileyi and M. 
Florinde—and this has germinated freely ; 
they are more likely than most species to sur- 
vive the shocks of our uncertain climate. 

The Tibetan M. brevistyla is another pro- 
position altogether. Experience has shown 
that the Chinese M. brevistyla, which comes 
from about the same altitude, that is to say, 
16,000 feet and upwards, which is as high as 
flowering plants climb, does not do with us. 
Neither is this new variety or species likely 
to do so. The fact is, these very high alpines 
flourish under eenditions of heating and light- 
ing which we cannot even remotely approach 
in Britain. Our plant is short and stumpy, 
with bright cadmium yellow flowers, single 
or two together on the main stem; it is 
covered with long silky pale orange hairs, and 
grows scattered or in small colonies on the 
highest screes and cliffs, finding such shelter 
as it Can under the lee of a convenient rock. 
But as its inability to put up with our climate 
is almost a foregone conclusion, I need say 
no more about it. 

It is the same with the widely-distributed 
Tibetan species, M. horridula, of which we 
found numerous specimens. The high alpine 
form has usually Cambridge-blue petals, and 
is hopelessly non-suited in Britain, but the 
variety called M. racemosa, which comes 
from lower altitudes, does fairly well with 
us. We met with both varieties; typical M. 
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horridula with no central stem, all the scapes, 
sometimes 20 or 30 in number, being one- 
flowered and independent, comes from barren 
screes at 16,000 feet. The variety called 
racemosa, on the other hand, has a central 
stem “tz inches or 15 inches high, bearing 
about a dozen axillary flowers on short 
pedicels, and this plant will grow in England, 
though it is by no means one of the most 
striking species. The flowers are usually 
Oxford blue. 

Of the species enumerated above and met 
with in the course of our Tibetan journey, 
three, M.)Florinde, M. Prainiana, and M. 
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Cawdoriana, are distinctly new, while M. 
Baileyi is new to cultivation. The two 
yellow-flowered species of the section Grandes 
are certainly new varieties, and probably new 
species, related to M. pseudo- integrifolia and 
M. brevistyla respectively, while M. impedita, 
M. horridula, and M._ simplicifolia were 
already known. As for the Ivory Poppy, it 
may be a new species, or it may be a colour 
variety of M. simplicifolia, which it closely 
resembles in structure as well as in fragrance. 

All these species grew on the drier ranges, 
where in the alpine region there is not such a 
dense tangle of woody plants, and the herbs 


REMINDERS. FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Asparagus beds 

Now is the best time to form new planta- 
tions, where these have been previously pre- 
pared. The roots should not be allowed to 
lie about when received. The crowns 
should be 3 inches below the surface when set 
and 1 foot by 18 inches apart. Seeds may 
also be sown thinly in drills of well-worked 
soil at-a distance of 18 inches apart, covering 


the seed 13 inches deep. 
Onions 
Plants grown in boxes from seed sown in 


heat during the winter should, by this date, 
be hardened off and fit for planting out. 
bed should receive a liberal dusting of soot 
and the plants set out 9 inches apart in rows 
15 inches asunder, making the soil firm 
around the roots. 


Brussels Sprouts 

Where the resultant plants from an early 
sowing made under glass have been well 
hardened off there need be no delay in getting 
them into their permanent quarters. ‘The soil 
should have been deeply dug or trenched and 
well enriched with manure. Two-feet 6 
inches between the rows and 2 feet between 
the plants are none too much room to allow. 


Rhubarb 


Crowns that have been forced under glass 
during the past few months should be planted 
out, and if not pulled during the coming sea- 
son will soon recuperate and make crowns 
that can be forced again a few seasons hence. 


Fruit trees on walls 

With the drying winds and sunshine at this 
period the soil is apt to become dry. A good 
watering should be given to the roots-and a 
heavy dressing of decayed manure or leaves. 


Black aphis 


Cherries are always liable to attacks of this 
insect, so at the first signs it must be kept 
at bay by syringing the trees with Abol or 
some other insecticide. 


Blackberries 


Most of these useful fruits, including 
Logan and Hailsham berries, are usually 
grown by nurserymen in pots, and where it is 


contemplated planting a few it is not too late — 


to get them in. Old stools should be given 
a mulch about this date. 


Cucumbers 


A hotbed may now be made up in a frame 
for growing Cucumbers during the summer. 
The material should be well mixed and fer- 
mented before putting together. Seeds may 
be germinated in small pots placed in the 
propagator in readiness. Plants in houses 
are now growing freely, and attention must 
be paid to thinning the shoots, watering, and 
ventilation. 


Fruit housés 


Ventilation is a very important item now, 


The’ 


The cold winds, 


while the foliage is tender. 
will 


if allowed to-penetrate amongst these, 
cause irreparable damage. 


Evergreen hedges 
There is no better time than the present for 
planting Cupressus, Yews, Thuja, Lonicera 
nitida, and others, provided they are planted 
carefully, well w atered i in, and given.a mulch 


afterwards, not forgetting to stake all large © 


plants that are liable to be shaken by the 
wind before they become established. 


Dahlias 


Now is a good time to plant the tubers. 
Stations should be prepared for each and en- 
riched with manure at least 18 inches deep. 
The crown should be at least 3 inches below 
the surface, and if the shoots appear too soon 
a shovelful of ashes placed over each will pro- 
tect from frost and also the ravages of slugs. 

W. E. Wricar. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


is a necessary evil, but those 
are not fitted with modern 
shading screens, which can be manipulated 
at will, must attend to it now. Shading is 
especially needed at this time in the fernery, 
in which the young fronds readily scorch if 
not screened from the sun. Shading, while it 
must be effectual, ought to be done as lightly 
as is consistent with the welfare of the plants, 
for if too heavy it will defeat its own ends 
and do more harm than good. The prepara- 
tion known as Summer Cloud, applied in ac- 
cordance with the directions given by the 
makers, is as good as anything I have used 
for the purpose. 


Shading 


Shading 
whose houses 


Lawns, &c. 

While the cold weather has certainly 
checked growth, the mowing-machine should 
now be kept regularly at work. There is yet 
time to undertake any re-turfing or patching of 
grass tennis courts or croquet greens, but the 
work should not be delayed. The roller 
should be run over greens and courts fre- 
quently in order that the sward may be con- 
solidated before play begins in earnest. Hard 
tennis courts, too, must be rolled at least 
twice weekly, and if, as sometimes happens, 
the surface has turned green during the win- 
ter, a dressing with the appropriate weed- 


~ killer will soon put matters right. 


Walks and paths 


“To keep these trim and free from weeds 
during the summer they ought now to be 
given an- application of weed-killer. The 


supervision of this work must be given to a 


careful man in-order that grass verges may 
not be burned. Apply the preparation when 
the walks are damp, but when the weather 


_ promises to pe settled for a day or two. 


Adhere closely to the proportions given by 
the makers, it being false economy to en- 
deavour to make weed-killer ‘* spin out.’’. 


ie 


get a chance. On the we stter ra 
are not nearly so many- species, 
M. Baileyi and M. simplicifolia ; 
Two cther species were found, 
was in flower it is impossible 
One was related to M. Florinda, 
have been M. lyrata; the other 

related to M. simplicifolia. Altog 
we found 10 or 12 species of 
the comparatively small area w 
a bad record for one season’s ~ 
explored region. There can_ 
that more species remain to Bac 
eastern Tibet. 


Rose coe 

If pruning be not already Co 
work, save in the case of Tea 
be pushed on. In pruning, all 
badly-placed shoots. ought — 
. cleanly, and when that is done 
can more easily be dealt with, 
sense plus observation is of mor 
Rose pruners than detailed and oft 
directions, and experience soon 
novice what is the best way 
handle his plants. After pruning, 
borders should be lightly forl 
such can be given, a dressing of 
and safe chemical fertiliser m 
before forking is done. 


Hardy fruit 

Black Currants and ‘Raspbei 
the latter, will appreciate a li 
half-rotted manure at this seas 
absence of more orthodox materi 
of half-decayed leaves will be 
nothing. Prevention being bett 
let the Gooseberry bushes be well 
dry soot if caterpillar is known, o 
to have been present last seas 
Plums, Pears, and Peaches on thi 
in bloom or on the point of bloom 
protected from possible frosts 
thickness of cotton fruit-nets will 
be sufficient. Branches of Spruc 
hind the branches are also of se 
way, where nets may be limited 
Should the Strawberry plantation 
up till now, left to its own devic 
should elapse before it receives att 
in the case of young plantations, 
in the lines ought to be made ; 


Flower beds and borders 

Beds and borders of Tulips, 
etc., may be lightly hoed whe 
sufficiently dry. Wallflowers ha 
exposures, suffered rather 
blanks, or weather-beaten plants, 
made good from the reserve bed. 
ness of Cheiranthus Allion’ 
more amply demonstrated—o 
ably over 1,000 plants I have no 
which could be ascribed to the = 
winter. : : 


Kitchen garden 

Pea-staking must be done in g0 
if the young plants be allowed — 
they are never afterwards qui 
Brassicas sown in heat earlie 
and pricked off into boxes wil 
for hardening off in cold frame 
important sowing of Celery is 
Celeriac should “by no ieee 


-. 


ground must. be protected 
Cover further batches of 
weathered ashes or with fine soll 
Celery trenches are not prepare 
should now be undertaken. — 


he culture of Beetroot 
amount of worthless Beetroot 
y produced in this country, and 
st cases the reasons are too early 
oo rich soils. ~Under no condi- 
fresh manure be apovlied to the 
oil where Beet is to be grown. 
decently tended gardens there 
be any,need for the adding of 
1 for this crop. The only time 
d be permissible to incorporate a 
in the soil for Beetroot is when 
to be actually very poor. Even 
ll-rotted dung should be used, 
-jn moderation, and none of it nearer 
ice than 12 inches. 

n before the second week of May the 
ually much too large and coarse, 
abers may even bolt. Before draw- 
s the ground should be thoroughly 
mps being reduced to fine mould, 
e raked level. Allow 18 inches 
» rows and draw drills about 14 
and scatter the seeds thinly and 
ring in with the feet and making 
t being actually hard. 

as the lines of seedlings are 
n the Dutch hoe up between the 
peat this at frequent intervals 
its get so close that it is unwise 
ugh them. 

hould be carried out while the 
te small, allowing from 7 inches 
m plant to plant. 

should be harvested in October 
; severe enough to harm them. 
numerous good sorts to be had, 
bie’s Purple, Nutting’s Dwarf 
ell’s Exhibition, Dell’s Black, and 
-bleeding Galloway Purple. The 
gives the finest roots on fairly 
d when so grown produces 
shapely roots, which may, 
y, be cut before being cooked, 
retain both flavour and colour. 
se, Linlithgow. C. Bair. 


rotecting Broccoli 

always select or set. aside the 
or Broccoli at the time of plant- 
it sometimes happens that, as 
roaches, and the possibility of 
her, we are up against the pro- 
ing protection for the crop. It 
ing the necessary precautions to 
nst loss. ‘‘ Heeling over” the 
north is a method calculated to 
9, but a simple way is to use light 
in severe frost. I have used for: 
> Pea haulm and Bracken. Some 
Broccoli need less protection than 
to the leaves turning in, as in 
of Knight’s Protecting, an old and 
Protection is needful, not only 
frost, but spring sun following 
amages the curds. 
ec MIDLANDER. 


iutdoor Tomatoes 


tow Tomatoes in the open 
nost likely chance of success if 
‘south or east wall or boarded 
nmand. It matters not if it is 
h, as to allow of greater length 
n be trained obliquely. With 
ces success in an ordinary sea- 
i certainty. The greatest mis- 
hot having the plants large 
ing time, owing to late sow- 
€, the plants cannot be put out 
til the middle of May. At that 
Id be at least 1 foot high, 
Owing in s-inch pots; if 6 
ind proportionately stocky, all 


. 
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the better. Such plants, directly they take 
hold of the soil, commence to show flower- 
trusses, and if carefully managed as to water- 
ing and regularly removing all side shoots, 
confining the plant to one stem, there is not 
much trouble in obtaining a ‘“ set’? of fruit. 
When once this is assured the full height of 
the plants the point should be removed to 
concentrate the energy of the plant into the 
development of the fruit. In reds good 
varieties are Sunrise, Holmes’s Supreme, 
and Up-to-date. If a small-fruited yellow is 
required then Golden Nugget may be chosen. 
See ee 


Seakale in April and May 


We do not make as good use of this vege- 
table as it deserves, as grown naturally it 
gives little trouble, merely covering over for 
blanching. Kale grown for late work lasts 
for years. At the same time I find I get 
much better results by planting fresh stock, 
say every half-dozen years, and by so doing 
have very fine Kale. If the plants have been 
well grown such aids as pots are not required. 
I find it quite sufficient to give the plants a 
little fresh lime over the crowns, this keeping 
slugs and worms at bay, and then a covering 
of fine coal-ashes is beneficial, and after that 
a quantity of soil from between the rows well 
banked up over the plants. Plenty of room 
is necessary between the rows to prevent 
damage to the roots. The Kale, when 
strong, has a tendency to push out at the side, 
hence the importance of plenty of soil when 
covering. In a-*warm spring’ I have often 
had to retard the growth by an extra covering 
of Bracken over the soil if it is light. In 
heavier land growth is less active. Kale 
grown thus will give good cutting material 
for from four to six weeks, and of fine quality 


also. W. M. 
Kohl Rabi 


This is, in some districts, looked upon 
rather as a field root, but it has its uses in 
the garden as well, although it does not_ap- 
pear to be by any means popular. Yet, in a 
hot, dry summer, when Turnips are giving 
trouble, a sowing of Kohl Rabi may save the 
situation. The bulbs, if used when they are 
the size of a small Turnip, make an excellent 
substitute for that root, and they possess a 
distinct flavour. If allowed to grow too large 
the roots become hot and stringy, and it is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that Kohl Rabi has 
been allowed to grow too long before being 
used that it lies under suspicion in some gar- 
dens. The best soil in which to grow it is 
that of a sandy nature, but it is not at all 
fastidious. Seeds may be sown at any time 
from April to midsummer in drills 18 inches 
apart. Thin till the seedlings stand 9 inches 
from each other. | A ScortisH GARDENER. 


How to grow fine Parsley 


In some gardens considerable difficulty is 
experienced in getting this to thrive, while in 
others too thick sowing, with no attempt at 
thinning out the rows, results in very weedy 
produce that quickly dies during drought in 
summer or sharp frost in autumn. Yet this 
plant may be-had in perfection in every gar- 
den if a little intelligent care be given it at 
the start. For early supplies it pays to sow a 
pinch of seed in a pan early in February, 
pricking off, when large enough, into boxes 
of good compost, and planting out early in 
May. ‘Treated thus, picking may begin in 
June and be carried on, from the same plants, 
until November, or later, in mild winters. 
Good results are also got by sowing out-of- 
doors during March, and thinning the seed- 


lings while quite small to 6 inches or 7 inches” 


apart. Where any difficulty exists in getting 
Parsley to thrive the following plan will, 
almost certainly, ensure a fine cr.p of best 
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quality. To the site where it is proposed to 
sow or plant Parsley wheel a generous dress- 
ing of leaf-mould, and dig this lightly into 
the bed. The best method to adopt is to first 
manure and deeply dig the ground, and just 
before planting or sowing apply the leaf- 
mould and lightly fork it in. The layer of 
leaf-mould should be about 6 inches thicls, 
and it should be little more than covered with 
the soil when forked in. I have never known 
this to fail, even in gardens where Parsley 
invariably died if sown or planted in the 
unprepared soil, C. Brarr. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Planting early Potatoes 


Experience during the last few years has 
taught us that planting Potatoes too early in 
the season is both a waste of time and 
labour, and a source of bitter disappoint- 
ment. Many plant early, thinking to be 
before their neighbours, but they are often 
greatly mistaken. The best plan is to lay 
out the tubers singly in a cool vinery about 
Christmas, or in any outhouse protected from 
frost, and where abundance of light and air 
can be admitted on every favourable oppor- 
tunity. Thus treated, by planting time they 
will have made fine, strong, green shoots, 
when they should be taken up carefully, 
putting them into drills about 3 inches deep, 
when they go on growing at once, and will 
all be fit for lifting at the same time, and will 
prove much more satisfactory than those 
planted early and cut down by frost in an 
early stage of their growth. Ss: 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Figs in pots 

QUESTION whether there is any fruit- 

tree that will maintain its fertility for sucha 

lengthened period, or that will produce so 
much fruit from a given space, as the Fig. 
Restrict its roots either in pots or in brick 
pits, and its greatest amount of fertility will 
be ensured, for if allowed a free root-run in 
rich soil its energies are expended in pro- 
ducing gross, watery shoots and_ leaves, 
whereas, when starved into a fertile state, 
and furnished with short, hard, well-ripened 
shoots, fruit in abundance is the result. I 
have a quantity of Fig bushes that have pro- 
bably occupied the same-sized pots for the 
last 20 years, and. they are certainly more 
productive than young trees; in fact, I see no 
reason why a Fig-tree might not do good 
service as a pot tree for a century. In select- 
ing young Figs, the same rule should be fol- 
lowed as in the case of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, viz., those should be chosen 
which have single stems about 1 foot high, 
and regular, well-balanced heads of branches 
should be formed by pinching out the points 
of the strong shoots as soon as they have 
attained the desired length. After the heads 
are well furnished with bearing wood every 
shoot should be stopped at the third or fourth 
leaf, as the second crop under glass is usually 
more abundant than the first; and if well 
supplied with liquid-manure the trees will per- 
fect both crops well, and likewise ripen off 
their young wood and an embryo crop for the 
first of the following year, but care should be 
taken not to excite growth before the trees 
have shed their foliage. As soon, however, 
as the fruit is ripe the trees should be kept as 
cool as possible, and less root and atmospheric 
moisture supplied so as to ripen off the wood 
and induce a season of rest under as natural 
conditions as possible. JI believe that the 
wood of pot Fig-trees grown in this manner 
would stand without injury a degree of cold 
that would prove fatal to the soft, watery 
shoots that are frequently found on trees out- 
of-doors, Pot Fig-trees are, however, always 
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safest under some Ixind of protection, and as 
light is not’ absolutely necessary for them 
during the resting period, they may be set in 
any dark shed, and the Fig-house may be 
more advantageously employed up to the sea- 
son when it is thought most desirable to re- 
introduce the Figs for the season’s work, 
which must, of course, be regulated by the 
time at which the produce is most required. 


Figs will not only bear, but are greatly 
improved by a high temperature and plenty of 
moisture, the two chief elements in forcing, 
but along with them the plants should have 
all the light which it is possible to give them 
in our dull climate, for if grown under Vines 
or other kind of shade only secondary results 
must be expected. As regards soil, I find 
nothing better than turfy loam and old mortar 
rubbish rammed hard into the pots, room be- 
ing left for watering, which is one of the 
chief items in Fig culture, for when loaded 
with fruit and foliage, the amount of mois- 
ture which a large Fig bush will require on.a 
bright day is astonishing, and if allowed to 
get dry enough for the foliage to flag, the loss 
of the crop will probably be the result. 


H: kL. 


Apple stocks 


What is the difference between -Crab, 
Paradise, and Doucin Apple stocks? C. 


[Wild English Crab stocks are seedlings 
obtained either by sowing pips of fruit 
gathered from the hedges and woods, or by 
hillock layering. This kind of stock is that 
best suited for standard or orchard trees. 
The Paradise stock is a low-growing Apple, 
wild in Russia and the Caucasus, and its 
merits as a stock for bush or pyramidal trees 
consist in its short, fibrous, wig-like roots, 
and in its finely-grained and slender stem ; 
hence it exerts a restrictive influence, and 
induces fertility at.a much earlier date after 
grafting than either the Crab or Wild Apple 
stock. The Doucin is a variety of Apple long 
grown in France and Belgium, and, like the 
Paradise, it has a restrictive influence on the 
growth of the scion; its use as a stock, how- 
ever, is mainly due to its easy propagation 
either by means of cuttings or layers. | 


Planting dormant vines 


The present is a good time for planting 
Vines in a dormant state, either for the pur- 
pose of introducing any particular variety to 
a vinery already furnished with rods, the 
planting of a newly-erected house, or when 
replanting has become necessary as a result 
of having had to discard’ the former occu- 
pants. The soil should be carefully washed 
out from among the roots, which enables 
them to be disentangled the more readily, and 
also allows of their being laid out, when 
planting takes place, with greater facility. 
Holes large enough in length and width to 
accommodate the roots when spread out regu- 
larly and straight must be opened before- 
hand. The roots, when covered, should not 
be deeper than 6 inches from the surface. It 
is a good plan to work in some fine, sandy 
soil among the fibrous roots, this inducing 
greater and quicker activity of growth than if 
covered with the compost of which the border 
consists. If the canes have not been cut back 
to the point or buds from where it is desired 
to train or take up the new rods, the buds as 
they break must be rubbed off down to that 
point, as cutting back now would lead to a 
great loss of sap by bleeding. If the border 
is inside the house the soil should be settled 
into place about the roots with a good soak- 
ing of water in a tepid state. Watering for 
the present is best omitted in the case of an 
outside border, placing a mulch of short litter 
over the roots instead. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


. Streptocarpus 


Tis just over a century since the first 

Streptocarpus ‘was introduced to this 

country from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
plant being named S. Rexi. This was fol- 
lowed some 30 years later by. S. polyanthus, 
a native of Natal. A steady flow of new 
species continued, and a general interest was 
taken in the Cape Primroses. ‘The first man 
to see the great possibilities of crossing the 
various species was the late W. Watson, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
who successfully raised many fine varieties. 
A selection of these was secured by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, who continued the work 
of hybridising with gratifying results, and 
others who entered the field were the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Gardens and Mr. E. Beckett, 
of Aldenham. All have added their quota to 
the improvement of these plants, and now 
we have wonderful strains characterised by 
a great variety of colour, large flowers on 
tall stems, good constitutions, and a pleasing 
habit. 

They can also be obtained from seeds in 
such colours as pink, blue, white, red, and 
rose shades, but for a general display the 
giant or mixed hybrids are suggested. These 
produce almost endless shades of pink, crim- 
son, violet-purple, and mauve, which are 
most attractive when in bloom, a period ex- 
tending over half the year. 

It ought to be clearly understood that 
Streptocarpi are greenhouse plants and not 
stove subjects as some would have us be- 
lieve. A winter temperature of 40 degs. to 
50 degs. is ample, with a rise of ro degs. or 
so during the summer. These plants can be 
raised from seeds and leaf cuttings, but the 
latter is only practised when it is desired to 
increase any special variety. Seeds of a 
good strain should be obtained and sown 
during the latter part of February or in 
March. Well-drained pots or boxes are filled 
with light soil and afforded a liberal water- 
ing a few hours before sowing the. seeds. 
These are very minute and should be sown 
thinly and covered very lightly with fine soil 
or sand. Cover each receptacle with a piece 
of glass and place in a temperature of 60 
degs. to 65 degs., turning the glass occasion- 
ally until the young plants appear, when. the 
glass is dispensed with. 

If water is needed during the period of 
germination the pots should be stood in a 
deep saucer of water and left there until the 
moisture percolates to the surface. When 
the seedlings are through the soil place the 
pots near the roof-glass, but protect them 
from strong sunlight, and directly the plants 
are large enough they should be pricked off 


~ a few inches apart in boxes containing a mix- 


ture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, and coarse 
sand. While the plants are quite small they 
are best grown in.a warm house, but as they 
increase in size they must be potted off into 
60 size pots, and may be removed to a slightly 
cooler structure, such as a pit which can be 
heated if required.. Many of- them will 
bloom in these pots, and the best varieties 
should be placed in pots 5 inches and 6 inches 
in diameter. The rooting medium should 
consist of fibrous loam one-half, peat one- 
fourth, and sweet leaf-mould one-fourth, to 
which is added a liberal sprinkling of coarse 
sand, A 6-inch potful of finely-broken crocks 
or charcoal to every bushel of the mixture 
will be beneficial. Stand the plants on a 
cool base in the greenhouse, fairly close to 
the roof-glass. Careful watering is advised 
at all times. Never spray the plants over- 
head, but during hot weather it is expedient 
to sprinkle the floors and stages with water 
to promote a congenial atmosphere. Strepto- 
carpi are more or less shade-loving subjects, 


tention in greenhouses, 
‘prone to attacks of aphi 


growths as the plants pass 


so blinds or some other method 
to prevent injury when the sun i 
Although. the Cape Pri 
perennial, I have never kept ft 
yond the second season, after w 
decidedly inferior to seedlings 
months old. Been), 
Green-fly must be watched for 
bug if this pest is present in 
pits. We Ce 
Double White Pet 
These are extremely useful f 
display in the greenhouse ind 
young vigorous plants keep 
over a very long season, It is qu 
to keep old plants, as is often de 
lanky and untidy in appearani 
back, while if so treated the flow 
so fine as from young plants. 
offered in catalogues, but it | 
better plan to get hold of a goo 
propagate by cuttings yearl 
old plants away in autumn, b 
few for stock, These will b 
kept in the greenhouse durir 
They will now be covered wit 
shoots 2 inches or so in lengt 
quite time to strike these. My e: 
been struck and potted up, but t 
of time for successional plant 
with the utmost ease in light sa 
about five or six being placed in 
The soil. must be well watered 
kept moist} and the cuttings w 
in about a fortnight. Pinch t 
each one a few ‘days in advan 
singly into 23-inch pots. — 
gradual stages until the 6-inch 
is reached, never allowing the 
potbound before shifting, as 
flowers to be produced before g 
ficiently advanced. Growth i 
greenhouse or frame temperatt 
time the flowering pots are filled 
they will be dense bushes abou! 
high and as much through, and | 
four months these plants. wil 
almost unlimited supply of flo’ 
ting, or if not needed for this pt 
useful for the conservatory, 
beautiful if arranged in a_ 
with tuberous Begonias, the 
finely-fimbriated flowers sho 
the richly-tinted blooms 
Although so easily and qui 
roots of these plants are del 
best results are expected it is 
little care with them. The s 
and porous, yet firm, not r 
pots, of course, but pressed y 
the thumbs when potting. 
air, a fairly dry and buoyant ; 
clear light are also essential. 
soot water is an excellent 
fore the plants come into 
all through the flowering 
healthy deep green tint in tl 
flowers are much finer. | A 
usually necessary, as the woc 
and a little care in placing 
hidden by the foliage is well r 
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Regal Pelargoniums, no’ 
will be more effective if the . 
out with a few Bamboo 
baceous. Calceolarias. : 
doubtedly useful things req 


of Cinerarias and Primula 
early flowering. Those who ; 
and Heaths should shor 


when growth recommenc 
moved on into larger pots. 


17, 1926 


sresting Plants at Vincent 
sare seen on April 7 and 8 


‘Magnolia conspicua Robert Veitch’s 
sty. A large-flowered form of the 
n, with beautifully rounded flowers 
care an improvement on the type. 
mm by Col. Stephenson Clarke, 
.e Hill, Sussex: Award of Merit. 


An unnamed Cydonia shown by 
Lindsay Smith, Handcross, Sus- 
. This was one of the most striking 
| the flowering shrubs in the show. 
| flowers, which were larger than 
of any Cydonia we have hitherto 
were of a beautiful rich tone of 
ot red. 

'The Hedgehog Plant (Erinacea 
ens), A prickly plant with bluish- 
|e pea-shaped flowers—native of 
Hry hills of Spain. This plant 
res a dry, sunny position, and is 
alt to grow in this country. The 
_pecimen here figured was nearly a 
“across, and flowering in great 
‘sion as a pot plant. Shown by 
sol. Messel from his garden at 
(cross, for which his gardener, Mr. 
aber, received a Cultural Com- 
ation. 
' 


Lilies of the Valley 
ot think many amateur gardeners 
ih consideration to forcing, or even 
f Lilies of the Valley for indoor 
1. It may be that my judgment 
ye correct, however, and if the truth 
‘ascertained we should find that the 
ie garden has, before now, been de- 
purpose, with little or no re- 

le spring. The fact of the matter is 
nese Lilies are more neglected than 
‘else. Usually one finds them in 
of-the-way corner and left to them- 
| years, and what happens is com- 
wledge; the roots become a con- 
a mass, flowers are few and poor, 
ncess of degeneration sets in. It is 
in useless to-expect such beds to 
rowns worth potting up for early 
Provided Lilies are divided 

y and are given attention in the 
cultivation, i.e., are planted out in 
up of loam, leaf-mould, and old 
ire Or horse dung, one may expect 
irdy crowns, which alone are worth 


| 
| 
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lifting and potting. It is only by following 
this practice that one may draw upon the bed 
in the garden for potting in late autumn, as, 
unless culture enters into the arrangements, 
it is time ill-spent to trouble with roots lifted 
from a congested bed. LEAHURST. 


Primula viscosa 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
beauty of this. In density of bloom it ap- 
proaches P. Auricula, but rarely equals it. 
The foliage is very dense and compact, and 
the flowers are borne in clusters at the ex- 
tremities of short stalks. The petals are of a 
delightful rose colour. The plant enjoys 
under cultivation small fissures between 
rocks firmly packed with gritty loam, all 
the better if mingled with broken rock not 
less than a foot deep in full sun, It may be 
grown on the face of an old wall by first care- 
fully packing a plant into a chink and fixing 
it firmly with good material. The plant is of 
easy increase from cuttings. These may be 
taken off the plant in autumn and_ pressed 
firmly into sandy soil in a cold frame, plant- 
ing in early spring in permanent quarters. 
Old plants are improved by a good top-dress- 
ing of rich material. H. STEVENs. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and.address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Peaches and Nectarines in cold-house 
I have some Peaches and Nectarines under 
glass, but no heat. They are now in full 
blossom, and I shall be much obliged if you 
will advise me as to what watering and spray- 
ing should be done from now on. Roots 
reach to outside. ali; 


[Peaches under glass need constant atten- 
tion from the time of flowering until the end 
of the season, beside watering, which is 
governed in its extent and frequency by the 
nature of the soil and the house. Some soils 
of an open or light character would require 
twice as much water as that of a heavy or 
clayey nature. ‘A watering should be 
thorough when given, and if a covering of 
strawy litter be spread over the surface less 
water will be needed. Plenty of air should 
be given the house while the trees are in 
bloom, and at about midday give each tree a 
gentle shake so as to disperse the pollen 
grains. When a good set of fruit has been 
obtained syringe the trees daily in bright 
weather through the hottest part of the spring 
and summer, or your trees will become in- 
fested with red-spider, one of the smallest, 
but the most destructive, of garden insects. 
You should open the ventilators in the morn- 
ing before the sun affects the temperature, 
and close again as soon as the sun passes off 
the house. At closing time is when syringing 
is the most beneficial to the trees. ] 


Peach tree leaves failing 

(Clydesdale).—Judging by the sample of 
leaves and wood submitted, the Peach-tree in 
question is suffering from a fungoid disease 
kxnown as the silver leaf disease, for which 
there is no known cure. This is a notifiable 
disease, and you should, therefore, acquaint 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of the 
fact. The tree will have to be destroyed, but 
the Board of Agriculture will, doubtless, 
arrange for an inspection and give instruc- 
tions what is to be done. : 


Vine in poor condition 

(Sunderland).—It is very difficult, in the 
absence of particulars as to the age of the 
Vines, whether the roots are in an inside or 
outside border, the condition of the soil of 
which the border consists, if the border is 
properly drained, the nature of the subsoil, 
and cultural methods pursued, including tem- 
peratures, etc., to say what can be the cause 
of the trouble. The appearance of the 
sample bunches forwarded is similar to what 
is seen when a Vine is suffering from defec- 
tive root-action either through the fibrous or 
feeding roots having perished, or as a result 
of the roots having gone down into the, per- 
haps, crude and sour subsoil. A worn-out or 
inert condition of the border would cause all 
but main roots. to perish, and the loss of 
fibrous roots would prevent proper develop- 
ment of the bunches before the flowering 
stage is reached. Vines which had, previous 
to root-lifting, got into a bad state of health 


will frequently produce bunches which . at 
first appear to be healthy, but fail to develop 
properly afterwards. The appearance of the 
bunch sent. bears indication of a want of 
vigour on the part of the Vine, but as to its 
cause we are, under the circumstances, un- 
able to say. After reading and digesting the 
foregoing you may, perhaps, then be in a 
position to arrive at a conclusion as to what 
the trouble may be attributed to. 


Green spots on Vine leaves 

(H.).—The green spots on the underside of 
the Black Hamburgh Vine-leaves sent are 
what are called ‘‘ warts.’’ This affection is 
very frequently caused by a too close and 
warm atmosphere saturated with moisture. 
Keep the atmosphere of the vinery buoyant 
and well ventilated, especially early in the 
day, and if a great deal of moisture has been 
kept up in the house it-will be well to reduce 
it somewhat. If there is space without over- 
crowding or shading the principal leaves the 
laterals may be allowed to extend a little to 
encourage a free root-action. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Mprtles ‘ 


(A.).—A too common mistake in the cul- 
tivation of Myrtles is that. of overpotting. 
They do not want too much root room. 
Myrtles succeed well in fibrous loam and 
rough peat, with sufficient sand added to 
keep the whole porous. An item of great im- 
portance is that of drainage. Badly-crocked 
pots are, to a great extent, answerable for 
the unhealthy condition of many plants. As 


your plant is bereft of foliage at the bottom. 


and sparsely branched at the top, we should 
recommend you to cut it down and place it in 
a brisk heat, using the syringe freely to assist 
new growth, When the latter is making its 
appearance repot the plant in the compost 
recommended above, and keep in heat for a 
month or two. Harden off gradually. 


Bay-trees in tubs 
(X. Z.).—A cold greenhouse is the best 


. place in which to store these during the win- 


ter, but if this is not to be had, then_a stable 
or coach-house will keep them safe. You 
may cut the straggling growths back now, 
and when growth is on the move, and if the 
tubs are well filled with roots, you may give 
weak dosés of liquid-manure, or apply a top- 
dressing of rotten manure and water freely so 
as to wash the goodness of the same down to 
the roots. You can stand the plants in the 
open air in April, but this will not clear them 
of the scale, which must be destroyed by 
washing with an insecticide every shoot and 
leaf on which the scale is found. — 


Thrips on Azaleas 


(G. W.).—Judging from what you say, we 


fear your Azalea-leaves have been attacked by 
thrips and red-spider. The best remedy for 
these pests is to well syringe the plants with 
paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract, and soft- 
soap, or Tobacco-water. Had you sent us 


_the treatment meted out to the 


some of the leaves we could hav 
you the cause. We fear tha 
have been allowed to get dry « 
The surface of the soil ma 
enough, but that in which the 
be quite dry. In such cases t 
sure to fall, eee 


Rhododendron injury 

(Alpine).—It is somewhat 
answer your question, as we 
evidence as to the insect cor 
foliage looks as if it has 
weevils, and we have know 
where the clay-coloured weevil 
sulcatus) has been the culprit. 
are night feeders and ar 
generally seen, the damaged | 
only evidence of their presen 
advise you to examine your 
at night with a light; it wou 
much to find the pest if yo 
sheet of some description und 
are going to make your obse 
cause weevils, as a class, drop: 
ground on being disturbed an 
If they fall on the ground if is 
to see them. If you are suce 
effort to catch some of the pes 
us a few along in a little tin bo 
name them for you and also 
method of control. Ea = 


The Ground Ivy (Nepeta | 
I should be much obliged for 
whether, and where, one can ob 
a common wild flower, the 
(Nepeta Glechoma). So far — 
has been that such seeds are 
from general seedsmen. I ha 
this plant is very useful for ; 
low trees or shrubs where no 
Have any of your readers had 
it? : ge: 
| We fear you will not be 
seeds of this. It will do well u 
it is possible that some of our 
able -to supply plants of it, a: 
mon in some parts. We ol 
mens sent in for name. | 


Deutzia gracilis ieee 

(Burslem).—If, as a result 0 
Deutzia down, you can induce 
shoots to break up from the b. 
make strong shoots which wi 
next year. Strength of grov 


from the pieces you send, your 
poor condition ; in fact, starve 
be turned out, have the ba 
potted in good soil. The plants 
As to the Campanula, try wl 
do, potting the divisions into. 
keeping close until the roots be 
the fresh soil. : Be 
a GREENH(! 
Heating a greenhouse ° 
(O.).—The reason why 
greenhouse fails to burn in 
that the low .temperature 
the oil, and it then refuses 
wick to be burnt. It is j 
you have been using inferior 
these heating lamps or stoves i 
too refined.. The best, if | 
gives not only the greatest 
purest air. Possibly if you coi 
material round the base of 
cistern it would tend to keep 
gealing. Oil lamps are, af 
reliable protectors, not onl 
stated, but also because the 
limited to,-as in your case, 
the heat generated is relative 
warmth as is emitted can m 
only when the outside temper 


int. But when the temperature 
o degs.—that is, 12 degs. of frost— 
GN these lamps fail. Hanging 
canvas round the sides of a house 
much protection in very cold 


after flowering 

The plants that have done bloom- 
d be stood in a cold frame and 
as carefully as if in flower. They 
covered with a mat if there are signs 
‘Do not crowd the plants, and as 
ww signs of going to rest the water 
laould” be lessened, little being neces- 
ing June and July. After this, if 
ae moister the young leaves will 
t, when the corms may be shaken 
old soil and re-potted in a mixture 
f-mould, and sand. 


id other insects on Camellias 
lia).—Your Camellias have been at- 
scale, while there are also traces of 
s. Every bit of the plant’s wood 
must be sponged over several 
| n insecticide, such as Gishurst 
sid. Use a brush for the hard wood. 
t do the work thoroughly, working 
well into the joints and corners 
It would be well, too, 
house thoroughly cleaned down 


1t of flower. 


.—With care some of the fine 
mula, as P, japonica, P. denti- 
conica, P. floribunda, and P. 
ay be grown, and would prove 
Chrysanthemums may also 
hile Auriculas would also do well. 
s are easily managed and are very 
thile the whole tribe of Hyacinths, 
nd Narcissi with Spirzeas might 
purpose. You can also have 
Azaleas,. Spirzeas, Wistarias, 
endrons in bloom. Violets, too, 
be very useful. You might 
da white Passion-flower on the 


purpurea 
a).—The secret of getting this beauti- 
) bloom freely is to induce a strong 
jluring the early part of the season, 
it off well in August. The plants 
need be, be repotted in March or 
part of April. Annual repotting is 
ry, for even when the bulbs are 
sd in the pots they will grow and 
year after year. After repotting, 
ints in a greenhouse temperature, 
n growth is well on the move, 
iter, and at the end of July stand- 
full sun for a month and watering 
gly. The best soil is yellow 
med by a little well-decayed leaf- 
a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. 
owering of the offsets will en- 
n the treatment you give. ~ 


order : 
—If you desire to hide the 
you might grow Sweet Peas 
on throughout the whole length of 
. If the idea is a flower border we 
the Sweet Peas at the back and 
lay of Stocks, Asters, Godetias, 
ms, annual Chrysanthemums, Mig- 
‘many more. Should you favour 
re are many things, as Asters, 
flowers, Pyrethrums, Cam- 
lus, Irises, Lilies, and the like 
0 admirably, As the soil is 
recently under grass, it will 
d generous cultivation before 


This you can do when the’ 


-assured, and in the circum- 


Ba 
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stances we think you had better grow Sweet 
Peas and annuals for this year at least. 


Cutting down Chrysanthemums 


(Scot).—If you cut down the later-flower- 
ing varieties, such as Queen Mary, Majestic, 
and Mrs. G. Drabble, at the end of April and 
the majority of varieties a month later you 
would not go far wrong. It is advisable to 
do it thus early because in your case you are 
cutting into hardened wood, and from this 
the new growth is a comparatively long time 
in starting again. Have-you tried late-rooted 
plants for this dwarfing system? It is an 
easy plan and the object is attained with a 
minimum of trouble. 


Violets 


(N. C.).—If you have no further use for the 
flowers, your better plan will be to encourage, 
by weak applications of soot and liquid- 
manure, a freer growth for a week or two, 
when the plants may be lifted and the best 
outside runners removed for furnishing next 
season’s supplies. You say you lifted the 
plants in November, which is very late for 
framing. 


Raising Poppy Anemones 

(H.).—Sow the seed as soon as_ the 
ground is in a fit condition, in drills, in an 
open and sunny spot, choosing a well-drained 
soil, Sow thinly in drills 1 foot apart, so 
that the seedlings may have room to develop. 
By the end of the growing season the largest 
tubers should be of flowering size, and may 
be moved to a place where they can bloom. 
To grow these Anemones well, give them a 
good depth of fairly rich soil and good 
drainage. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Residue from acetylene gas 

(W.).—The value of this product is due en- 
tirely to the lime it contains, other plant 
foods, such as nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
phates, being absent. The lime is present 
either as slaked lime (in fresh samples) or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples 
which have been exposed to the air. It 
should prove an effective and cheap dressing 
for all purposes for which lime is required, 
and. should be of special value on soils which 
are sour and deficient of lime or inclined to 
be stiff, and as a top-dressing for pastures. 


Grafting wax 

(E. A.).—The following is a good recipe 
for making grafting-wax:—Melt in a basin 
1 lb. of tallow, 2 ibs. of bees’-wax, and 4 lbs. 
of resin. Stir well together, and keep in a 
cool place in the dish it was melted in. You 
can buy grafting-wax (Mastic l’homme le 
fort) in tins, ready prepared, from 6d. up- 
wards. 


Soot-water for plants 


(S.).—Tie about a peck or more of soot in 
a piece of coarse open calico or canvas, then 
attach it to a stone or brick-bat, and put it 
in a tub or other suitable vessel. Fill up 
with water and allow it to stand for a day or 
two; then stir up and squeeze the bag well 
several times. Let the fluid settle, and use 
in a perfectly clear state, and be careful to 
dilute sufficiently with clear water. 


Ground beetles 

(H. D., Somerset).—The larva you send is 
that of a ground beetle. The majority of the 
ground beetles are carnivorous and do a great 
deal of good to our gardens by helping to 
control insect life. You will have noticed 
that the larve of ground beetles, like the adult 
beetle, have powerful jaws, with which they 
hold their prey. We receive reports from 
time to time of certain ground beetles doing 
considerable damage to Strawberries, both by 
eating the fruit and leaves and shoots gener- 


_ foliage. 
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ally. The beetle concerned is Harpalus. 
Apart from these, ground beetles do a vast 
amount of good. J: 


Preserving netting 

(T.).—The best thing for this is boiled 
Linseed-oil. The netting should be saturated 
in it while hot, then, when it has cooled, 
taken out, pressed or wrung, and hung up to 
dry. This renders the netting fairly weather- 
proof and at the same time fairly supple. 


ROSES 


Own-root Roses for pot culture 


OSE-GROWERS do not fully appreciate 

the value of Rose plants from cuttings, 

or there would be a larger demand for 
them. Especially do I recommend them for 
pots. The numbers of fine roots the plants 
produce seem eminently fitted for pot work 
instead of the long spiral roots of the Brier 
stock. Let anyone plant out under glass in 
a bed of well-prepared soil some own-root 
plants, and also graftéd plants of the same 
variety, and grow all under the same condi- 
tions, and he will quickly see a marked 
difference in favour of own-root plants. 

Of course, like all things in gardening (and 
not only in gardening), it pays to do a thing 
thoroughly ; therefore, when taking the cut- 
tings, they should be of the very best and 
healthiest growth obtainable. The present is 
a very suitable moment for taking cuttings 
from plants in bloom. The growths that 
have borne a flower are best. Cut the shoot 
up into pieces containing two eyes or leaf- 
buds. Retain the foliage, and cut shoot level 
at the bottom eye. The cuttings root best 
and succeed best if potted at once into small 
pots, known as thimbles, and there is no 
better place for them than a dung-bed, but, 
failing this, a box fitted with glass and placed 
on the hot-water pipes of greenhouse is a good 
place. There should be enough Cocoanut- 
fibre in the frame to plunge the small pots up 
level with their rim. The cuttings are. watered 
well before plunging them in the frame. The 
best soil for the cuttings is sandy loam and 
leaf-soil. A temperature of about 70 degs. to 
75 degs. should be maintained in the dung- 
bed or propagating-box, and care must be 
taken to cover up the frame at night so that 
heat does not rapidly decline, and shading 
with paper should be resorted to on fine days. 
The cuttings must be sprayed over now and 
then, and diligent search made for decaying 
In about a month the cuttings 
should be rooted. When the roots are seen 
coming through the pot the cuttings must be 
potted on into small 60’s, and kept in a tem- 
perature of about 65 degs. 

It is not well to have the potting soil too 
sandy for the later stage of these cuttings, as 
I find they lack that robustness they should 
have unless the soil be fairly firm. 

Plants raised like this are very economically 
produced, and are far more satisfactory than 
grafted plants. Let anyone plant out some 
of these own-root plants in beds of soil upon 
benches situated in a light, well-heated green- 
house, and see what vigour there will be, 
especially if the plants receive a dressing of 
bone-meal now and again as a stimulant. 

To obtain such plants as I have described 
it is necessary to have some budded or grafted 
plants grown on in heat, in order to have 
them forward in growth and ready to strike 
early in March. It is money well spent to 
get ready a supply of such plants. Many of 
the delightful Rambler Roses make pretty 
little table plants if struck from cuttings, and: 
their growths kept pinched back. They will 


~ yield lovely trusses of bloom. There are hosts 


of interesting Polyantha and China Roses 
that are worth growing as miniature pot 
plants for decoration. E. S, 
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Spraying of fruit trees with arsenate 
of lead: danger to bees 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
again desires to bring to the notice of fruit 
growers throughout the country the danger to 
bees which may be caused by the spraying of 
fruit-trees when in open blossom with washes 
containing arsenate of lead. It is not desired 
to discourage the use of arsenate of lead 
sprays, as these are of the greatest value in 
controlling the Winter and other moths, the 
larvee of which are responsible for an enor- 
mous amount of damage to fruit-trees. 
Spraying with this insecticide, however, 
should be restricted, as far as possible, to two 
definite periods, viz., before the blossom buds 
open and immediately the petals have fallen. 
In the case of Apples, an application during 
the earlier period will give better results than 
at any subsequent time. Spraying during 
the actual blossoming period is particularly 
to be deprecated on account of the fact that 
heavy mortality may be caused to bees visit- 
ing blossoms on which the spray has fallen. 
It is realised that, as the different varieties of 
fruit-trees do not come into blossom at the 
same time, it may be a matter of some diffi- 
culty to arrange that no open blossoms what- 
ever are sprayed, but instances have been 


brought to the notice of the Ministry of the_ 


indiscriminate spraying of open blossom with 
lead arsenate, for which no reasonable excuse 
can be put forward. 

Bees are of great value to the fruit grower 
by the assistance they render in the fertilisa- 
tion of fruit blossom, and in his own interests, 
therefore, as well as for the sake of the bee- 
keeper, the fruit grower should spare no effort 
to avoid any unnecessary mortality among 
these beneficial creatures. 

The Ministry will be glad to receive par- 
ticulars of any cases where the deaths of bees 
in any considerable numbers appear to be 
due to spraying of this nature. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Wholesale Furniture 
Trades Exhibition at Edinburgh; Retail Ad- 
vertising; Drapers’ Exhibition; Woodwork- 
ing Machinery at the Building Exhibition. 

The Chemical Age.‘ The Chemistry’ of 
Beet Sugar Manufacture,’’ by J. Kwantes; 
Chemical Trade Returns for March; China 
Clay Trade Review. 

The Electrician.—* Electricity Supply and 
the Consumer,’’ by J. Rutherford Blaikie ; 
Annual Report of the National. Physical 
Laboratory; Electricity in Mining (I.E.E. 
Papers); Guildford Electrical Trading Clause 
in Committee. 

The Fruit Grower.—An Easter Tour of 
Zeeland; Selling by the Clock; The Proposed 
R.H.S. Exhibition; Hall Described. 

The Gas World.—Calorific Value of Gas 
Supplied; New Type of Gasholder;. Some 
New Patents. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—The Iron- 
monger and Contemporary Shop Window 
Display; The Building Trades Exhibition ; 
New Things for the Houses of To-day; 
Sports Requisites for the Season. : 


Catalogues 


At the beginning of the year nothing is 
‘more interesting than to peruse the cata- 
logues as they come to hand, and to wonder 
at the ever-increasing lists of novelties. 


While the latter may be, and doubtless are, — 


improvements upon their predecessors, the 
advice of an ‘‘ old*hand”’ is to rely for the 
main. crops upon older varieties which have 
stood the test of time. If we are led, by a 
glowing description, into depending entirely 
upon, for instance, a new Sprout, Lettuce, 
Tomato, etc., we may find ourselves in a 
false position when the time for supplying 
the demand arrives. It must not, however, 
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be inferred that I ignore novelties ; nobody, - 


perhaps, gives more novelties a trial than I 
do. The mistake which (I have observed) is 
made by many is this: When a novelty is 
ordered it is, as a rule, given a favoured 
spot and treated in a favoured manner. Not 
unnaturally, the results may be better than 
those from ordinary strains which have’ re- 
ceived only routine treatment. ‘The result is 
that the latter are discounted; but, in the 
succeeding season, when the novelty, in turn, 
receives but ordinary attention, the results 


are by no means extraordinary, and a return 


is made to the older favourites. The best 
guide in ordering seeds is to take notes of 
the varieties which have stood the test of wet, 
dry, hot, and cold seasons, and by so doing 


the chances of failure are few. Yet it is - 
wise to include a few novelties each year, but, 


as has been hinted, it is unwise to give them 
preferential treatment. Ordinary, everyday 
cultivation is the best way in which to test 
them, and afterwards they stand or fall upon 
their merits. A STEWARTRY GARDENER. 


FERNS -; 


Dwarf Ferns in the rock garden 


ANY of the dwarf Ferns are so essen- 

tially rock plants, so beautiful and so 

eminently suited for associating with 
Ramondias and other crevice-haunting plants, 
that one wonders why rock gardeners do not 
make more use of them than they do. Most 
of them, certainly, need a shady site in our 
more southerly counties, at any rate, but there 
are not a few which will do splendidly in full 
sun. Moreover, we shall find in any good list 
a first-rate selection of dwarfs which are not 
only singularly lovely, but absolutely hardy 
and easy to grow. 

Among those of the latter which I have 
found most useful and in every way delightful 
the Spleenworts (Asplenium) take a foremost 
place. Common as they often are, the black 
Spleenwort (A. nigrum) and the little Wall- 
rue (A. Ruta muraria) are excellent for sunny 
chinks, whilst for cooler places there are A. 
Trichomanes in its various forms and the 
scaly Spleenwort (Ceterach officinarum), 
always so distinct with its deep green, 
leathery, blunt-lobed fronds felted beneath 
with golden-brown. A. septemtrionale, its 
slender fronds protruding from the rocky 
niche like forked adders’ tongues, always 
strikes a novel note, and the somewhat simi- 
lar A. germanicum, which looks like a com- 
promise between the foregoing and the Wall- 
rue, is equally attractive. Woodsia ilvensis 
is another little native making neat rosettes 
of blunt hairy fronds; and then there is its 
companion of the mists, the Parsley Fern 
(Cryptogramma crispa), than which there is 
nothing more lovely. The Parsley Fern is 
not the squeamish creature it is often believed 
to be. Like most of the Ferns mentioned 
here, it will prosper on a diet of fine old black 
leaf-soil, sand, and broken slate, but it likes 
to have its roots squeezed between two stones. 
Cystopteris fragilis, the Bladder Fern, has 
always been a favourite of mine. Its 6-inch 
fronds are so finely and delicately cut, rival- 
ling those of the Parsley Fern, an 
a cheerful, contented being, satisfied with 
almost any situation and soon producing a 
colony of self-sown youngsters. C. bulbi- 
fera is another interesting and elegant species, 
and C. alpina, of only 2 inches to 3 inches, is 
a precious gem for a cool, rather damp corner. 
The Bladder Ferns generally are not ever- 
green, but there is a pretty Madeiran species 
(C. sempervirens) which is, but it is not hardy 
everywhere, The common Polypodiums are 


often very useful in the rock garden, their 


foliage being at its best in autumn and win- 
ter. The Welsh variety, P. vulgare cam- 
bricum, excels in its finely-cut, elegant 
fronds, and there are numbers of fancy forms 


it is such | 


blinded soldier busy is 


of the ordinary type, some of th 
tremely pretty and effective. P_ 
a most beautiful Fern, but it doe 
non-limy soil. On the othe: 
Dryopteris (the Oak Fern) is on 
willing, as it is one of the d 
imaginable, its 6-inch fronds, 
Maidenhair’s, cropping up y 
mirable discretion as to ‘* spaci 
might credit it with the posse 
scientious-and seemly regar 
Anemones, Dog’s-tooth Viole 
spring flowers which accomp. 
lepia anthriscifolia also tunnel 
Oak Fern, putting up at int 
like a tiny Bracken which has 
fined, crimped, and frizzed. 
so gentle in its manners tha 
used among other little plai 
genial companionships of th 
familiar Blechnum Spicant I als 
for on cool, but not necessarily 
Like the Polypody, it is charmi 
and if it gets too big it can alwa: 
by. smaller specimens which 
vertical chinks as do the ord: 
worts, \ r a 
The most comely of all the 
Ferns, to my mind, is Lomaria 
dark green, leathery fronds, al 
one another in-a dense carpet 
dure, are exceedingly beautifu 
Though not supposed to’ be g 
have never known L. alpina 
least, even when growing in a d 
and with the thermometer regi 
of frost. This pretty and 
little thing I should always p 
‘“ best half-dozen ’’ rock gai 
another dwarf creeping species ¥ 
not like to be without i 
pilosiuscula. — Ae or ee 
Many other excellent species 
come to mind, but these br 
will, perhaps, serve to stimul 
interest in this most engaging 
rock gardening, eee 
; SHORT REPL 
A. H. B.—We can see nothin: 
the Rose leaves you send u 
bability the falling of the leaves 
to the cold weather we had a fe 


NAMES OF PL. 
Mrs. E. A., Derby.—Jasm 
linum, an introduction from 
treated as a cool greenhouse 
not likely to prove a success 
plant outside in your coun} 
flowers are often semi-double, as 
men you send us. For full eu 
pot plant see article, Garb! 
TRATED, February 13th, 1926, pz 
Alpine (A. T. S.).—3, Primul 
G. Gardener.—Early single 
Dusart. . Sb 
J. C. G.—Amelanchier canac 
berry or June-berry). You 
parently, grafted on the Mo 
Rowan. ee 
S. G., Bournemouth.—Coto 


TRADE NO 

We are glad to hear from the 
partment at St. Dunstan’s 1 
the advertising of the garc 
sports nets made by the war-h 
brought along a_ considerable 
orders and many inquiries. 
Arthur Pearson always ma 


= 
a 


be) 


happy,’? and we are sure 
will send along all possible 
most excellent work produced b 
less craftsmen. A line to the 
partment, St. Dunstan’s — 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 
bring all details and a price list. 
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days the Dahlia had little con- 
, being generally left in the 
rough the winter and giving 
during the autumn. With the 
h glorious sections as Collarette, 
, Decorative, both single and 
xcluding the Dwarf Miniature, 
ible to obtain a fine display 
in July until late October, when 
ut them down. They may be 
| 18 inches in height for filling 
to a height of 5 feet for plant- 
= beds or filling spaces in the 
One great point in Dahlias 
Oration is that they Stand all 
ather; they revel in excessive 
well as they do in sunshine. 
—The Dahlia may be planted 
chance of 


e drip or 
of ever- 
The soil 
: the 
» that has 
dug and 
1 well-de- 
This 


characteristics of the Dahlia of to-day 


are tts gracefulness and beauty, 


to prevent disappointment. The bed should 
be given a dusting of soot and lime. This 
will help to deter slugs. The plants should 
be turned out of the pots carefully and a hole 
made with the trowel large enough for the 
ball of roots to be 2 inches below the surface, 
taking care to make the soil firm around 
them. A good watering should be given as 
the work proceeds, finally placing a ring of 
soot or lime around the plants to protect from 
slugs and other marauders until the stems 
become hardened. When the plants arrive 
there is usually a small stake attached to 
each. These will suffice for the time being, 
but as soon as growth proceeds the per- 
manent stake should be applied. The best 
stakes for the purpose are stout Bamboos or 
square deal stakes painted green. A study 
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Dahlia Lovelight, clear pink, with silvery tips and bright golden centr 


It was very effective last year in the Hyde Park border 


_ Dahlias for Garden Decoration 


extent to which Jashions change in our gardens is exemplified by the modern Dahlia more than any other flower. The 
its freedom of flowering, and general utility 


of the plants should be made and each staked 
according to the height. Let the stakes be 
6 inches shorter than the plants will attain 
when full-grown, as nothing is more un- 
tidy than a bed of charming flowers with 
stakes showing above the ‘plants. These 
should be made firm in the soil and the plants 
secured with soft material, repeating this as 
necessary. A very bad enemy of the Dahlia 
is the earwig. A few hollow stems of Broad 
Beans, Hollyhocks, or anything in which the 
pests can hide during the day will catch 
many of these if placed amongst the plants 
and examined each morning. When the 
plants are growing freely the soil should be 
kept loose by the use of the Dutch hoe. A 
mulch of manure will be appreciated by the 
plants and save much labour in watering and 


hoeing when growing 
freely. Another im- 
portant item in the 


culture of Dahlias is 
the removal of all de- 
caying blooms. 

About the middle of 


November the foliage 
will have been de- 


stroyed by the frost, so 
the stems should be cut 
off about 9 inches from 
the ground, labelling 
each root, and lifting 
with a fair amount of 
soil attached. If very 
wet they may remain in 
the sun for a few hours 
to dry before storing 
away in a_ frost-proof 
outhouse or cellar, or 
they may be clamped in 


the same.manner as 
Potatoes, taking care 


that they do not become 
either too dry or too 
moist. Ashes are use- 
ful to bury the roots in. 

In spring these may 
be brought out, and if 
increase is desired and 
a warm greenhouse is 
to hand the roots may 
be either potted or 
placed in deep boxes 
and placed in heat, 
where cuttings will soon 
appear. Another means 
of increase is by divi- 
sion of the roots. 


Rugby. W.E. W. 


* 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


The poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica 


HAVE read with interest the correspond- 
ence in your paper about the poisonous pro- 
perties of Primula obconica, and should 

like to add my experience. Many years ago, 
when I was journeyman in a large place in 
North Wales, we grew quantities of Primula 
obconica without, so far as I know, any mis- 
hap to anybody, On a new head gardener 
taking control he came to me one day and 
ordered the whole batch to be destroyed as 
being dangerous to handle, saying he himself 
dare not go near the plant, and asking if I 
ever felt any ill-effects from it. 1 replied in 
the negative. He smiled and said that, as a 
rule, people with a fair or ruddy complexion 
were the most liable to be affected. I still 
grow it, but not in quantity, and have never 
suffered any. ill-effects. This brings to my 
mind an incident which occurred a few years 
ago. 1 was showing two gentlemen through 
the greenhouses one day when they stopped 
opposite a batch of Primula sinensis of vari- 


ous colours then in full bloom, After ad- 
miring them one gentleman turned to me 
with the remark, ‘‘ Very pretty, but most 


dangerous—they are so liable to give anyone 
asthma,”? a statement which was at once 
corroborated by his companion. ‘This is the 
only time I have ever heard this accusation 
hurled against one of our most beautiful 
winter-flowering plants. I wonder if any 
reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has heard 
of it? CYMRU. 


—__— Mr. McGuffog’s belief is that the 
modern type of this valuable plant is not so 
dangerous as the original type of three de- 
cades ago. 

Very strange it may appear, but it is exactly 
30 years ago when I first received a rude 
awakening as to the poisonous nature of this 
plant. In the gardens where I was then 
employed we had a large batch which was 
being retarded in a cool house for Easter 
church decoration. Previous to: this date I 
had never suffered any ill-effects through 
growing it. 

About this time a very irritating rash ap- 
peared on my hands and face. My eyes be- 
came inflamed and swollen, and I felt quite 
ill. I consulted a doctor, who told me I had 
eczema, for which he prescribed some oint- 
ment and powder. I continued this treat- 
ment for some time, but the rash and irrita- 
tion became worse. A friend advised me to 
see a very old chemist who resided in a town 
a few miles distant and who had a reputation 
for the treatment of skin troubles. 1 remem- 
ber quite well going into his shop and asking 
him if he could give me something for 
eczema. He looked at me and said, ‘‘ Who 
told you you had eczema? ”’ I replied that I 
thought I had. He said, ‘‘ No, you have 
been poisoned. What is your occupation? ”’ 
When I told him he said, ‘‘ Primula 
obconica,’’ at the same time reaching from a 
shelf a large glass jar which contained a 
fluffy substance. ‘* This,’’ he said, ‘* comes 
from under the leaves, and when in the right 
condition for distribution a puff of wind will 
do the rest, even though you do not actually 
come into contact with the plant.” 

He told me that he could cure me if I dis- 
continued growing it. This request was 
complied with, and he did cure me, but not 
with ointment, but a very black medicine. 

I regret, however, that I did not ask him 
for the prescription, as since that time I have 
met several gardeners who would give almost 
anything to be cured, 


expressed by correspondents. 


In your reply to ‘‘ E. G. H.,’’ in GaRDEN- 
inG ILLusTRATED of January 16th, you state — 
the trouble can be got over by wearing gloves 
when handling the plant. I am afraid this 
precaution is of very little use if one has once 
been subject to the rash. My second experi- 
ence will explain why I think so. I have no 
doubt you will think I was rather foolish, 
after what I had previously suffered, to risk 
growing Primula obconica again. About 
five years ago I saw a very fine exhibit at 
Vincent Square. The size and colouring of 
the blooms were so exceptional I was tempted 
to try it again, thinking, perhaps, I should be 
immune after so many years. 

I purchased a packet of seed, raised a nice 
batch, and took the precaution to wear 
gloves when likely to come into contact with. 
the plants. All went well until they were 
nicely in flower, when, alas! the rash and 
that terrible burning sensation began to ap- 
pear on my face, and, sooner than risk a 
repetition of what I had experienced many 
years before, I had the plants destroyed. It 
seems to me that while a few suffer there are 
many who can grow it without any ill-effects. 

EpwarpD MONTAGUE. 

Netley Castle Gardens, Hants. 


I have been very interested in the re- 
cent discussion on Primula obconica and its 
poisonous propensities. While head gardener 
at Merton Place some years ago I had a fore- 
man who could not touch this plant. After 
potting a batch he came ‘out over hands, 
arms, and face in a kind of rash or eczema, 
which was very painful. He was away from 
work for some weeks. The same man told 
me later on that he had grown the plant 
again with no ill-effects. 1 believe that the 
state of health predisposes certain persons to 
attack. I know that some men cannot 
touch Ivy without being poisoned, a case be- 
ing one of my men who, after clipping Ivy 
on the mansion, came out in a rash—an ap- 
parently healthy man otherwise, but on no 
account able to work among Ivy at any time 


without causing skin trouble. 
B. J. MeRcER. 


As Mr. W. McG. is interested in cases 
of Primula obconica poisoning he might like to 
know of a gardener I have known since 1898. 
He was particularly successful in growing Re 
obconica and very fond of them, even though 
they caused him great irritation. He found, 
by washing in very hot water, the irritation 
was relieved. Unfortunately, he is now in 
bed and has been there since December. He 
seems to have lost all interest in life, and lies 
in a half-unconscious condition. The doctor 
says that P. obconica poisoning is the only 
thing that is causing the illness, and that he 
will recover if he continues the drastic treat- 
ment he is undergoing. Lg! 5/0) le 


The rock garden at Kew 

On entering the rock garden at Kew on 
April 11th I wondered whether the dreary 
waste of grey stones spotted about indis- 
criminately on a bank of flowerless soil 
adorned with labels was intended to show 
the public what a rock garden ought not to 
be or whether it was a serious attempt to 
grow alpine flowers. If the former I must 
say it was a success, but if the latter I cannot 
congratulate the Kew authorities on the re- 
sult. It seems to me to be a cross between 
what the late Mr. Farrar called the ‘‘ Almond 
Pudding ”’ and the ‘‘ Dog’s grave,’’ styles in 
neither of which can any self-respecting 
plant) thrive or look happy. 

Rock gardens should now be almost at 


- very large and varied collect 


their best, and every amateur \ 
tensions to a rock garden has no 
having masses of flowers out. — 

Why should not Kew have a 
garden as Edinburgh? Here 
properly laid, and the greates 
in the cultivation and proper 


gis 


plants and shrubs, and from | 


the Cumberland Gate is rather 
some of the plants look almo: 
the whole is quite unworthy of 
nothing better can be ‘done it wo 
to abandon any attempt at grov 
If, however, the rock garden | 
would suggest that part, or 
separate one, should be devote 
plants which bloom from the 
July to the end of October. — 
seem to think that the rock 
for the year when once mid- 
this is by no means the case. 
reason why it should not be alr 
these months as in April, M 


little better than the rock gard 
sidering the large number of fra 
alpines can be grown for br 
house, there should be no di 
a much better display of 
January to end of May. 


The Sword Lily x 


In your number of March 2 
Cook, writing on the pr 
Gladiolus, states that Pliny 
to some sort of plant suppos 
Sword Lily (not, of course, 
which came from South — 
Gladioli grow in profusion 
orchards of Tuscany, in So} 
The ‘Dictionary of Hortic 
their distribution as ‘* Cent 
Mediterranean regions, We 
so there seems to be no re 
Pliny referred to any other floy 

Barnstaple. Janet M. 


The Amoor Pi 


One of the many plants » 
loved and lost’? is Dianthus 
Amoor Pink. It is a very b 
perennial, which I grew in < 
rock garden facing south-wes 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
kept well supplied with water 
days of summer. It was los 
longed absence from home, du 
being overgrown by a mor 
and I have never been able to” 
upon another plant. It for 
plant about’ 6 inches high, 
leaves often tinted with red 
good tuft. Farrer seems to ¢ 
on the correctness of the nam 
ported by the “‘ Index Ke 
fers it to D. sinensis. I must 
this authority, but whatever t 
this plant, I should be gl 
more in my garden. i 

Herb Paris 

I notice in GarDENING ILL 
2z0, an inquiry from ** T. i 
Herb Paris (Paris quadr 
tained. This quaint plant 
of rather local occurrence, gro 
half-shady woodland condition’ 
found it growing wild in N.W. * 
the Craven district, and a 
came across.a strong colon 
near Stevenage. I have ne 


i 


ies 
ver as seeds or roots, by any 
an, though I once saw a Japanese 
f Paris offered by a Japanese nursery- 
‘he plant would only appeal to the 

gardener, being quaint rather 


»” will send me his address I 
ry happy to collect some roots and 
m to him from the Stevenage colony, 
san find time to visit Stevenage I 
lly take him to the spot, so that he 
the oo growing and collect a few 
mselr. 
quadrifolia, as the editorial footnote 
J.’s’’ inquiry states, is herbaceous 
ennial. The rhizomatous root runs 
und and throws up stems from 
12 inches high, each carrying 
ly, nominally four, but often five or 
ves in a whorl, rather like those of a 
bove which is carried a solitary 
‘ith marrow yellowish petals and at 
tre a four-seeded black berry of boot- 
. CrarENce Extiorr. 
tns in South-West Scotland 
es in Scotland are so highly 
‘the way of climate as Logan, 
, and still fewer, probably none, 
h contain such a wonderful variety 
nts, found difficult in other places, 
mpossible in the open air. Mr. 
a true plant-lover, and his gar- 
w he takes advantage of their 
conditions to attempt subjects pre- 
ulties in their cultivation in the 
of the striking things at Logan 
which the Tree Fern (Dicksonia 
ourishes in the open air. There 
upwards of 20 plants growing in 
md in the woods, and these, to- 
Cordylines and other plants of 
ect, give the garden quite a 
rance. I remember a number 
9 a reference was made to D. 
srowing in the island of Arran, 
generally known that it flourishes 
ogan, where there are some very 
ns, approaching in size those in 
as the Keeble Palace at Glasgow, 
is a remarkably fine collection 
; S. ARNOTT. 


_ Erythroniums 

ence to Mr. Moore’s note, ‘issue 
“page 240, regarding the recent 
cle on the Erythroniums, I may 
ave grown all the Erythroniums 
the market except Carl Purdy’s 
, although they do quite well in 
y appear to be more vigorous in 
e. I am at present growing a 
< Beauty in sun after it had been 
m another garden where I had it 
hade, and it is not so vigorous in 
t was before. I have seen with 
Mr. Moore has planted his 
a foot deép. It is a cause of 
at E. americanum has a habft of 
oming so deep in the ground 
ot flower, but forms a number 
‘ts. KE. americanum, however, 
east attractive of the genus. 

S. ARNOTT. 


nce to Mr. McGuffog’s note on 
your issue of March 13th, page 
endorse his view on the cool 
these lovely subjects. Many 
tr in giving too much heat to 
thereby losing the fine generous 
*h Mr. McGuffog truly describes 


position that I must grow them 
ing the heat to harm them, and 
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- I have better plants than ever I had in other 
situations where I had more heat at my com- 
mand. The wealth of foliage enhances the 
beauty of the plant. A. A. 

St. Edmunds. 


Lily of the Valley naturalised 


In addition to the two or three places noted 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as the home of 
the above it used to grow in considerable pro- 
fusion in parts of St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, in Sussex, not far from a spot 
known as ‘‘ The Hammer ponds,”’’ a relic of 
the old Sussex iron-smelting days. It is 
many years since I saw it. Possibly ere this 
it has come under the eye of the hardy plant 
hunter. Bra 


Gardeners and their hours 


Well, Well! The letters on the subject 
(issue April 17th, page 241) are what one 
might expect from the two writers, ‘A 
Hampshire Gardener ’”’ and ‘* Another Scot.”’ 
In the case of the former because he is in- 
fluenced by local conditions. Hampshire is, 
perhaps, the worst-paid county, generally 
speaking, and certainly pretty bad in the 
matter of hours. . ‘‘ Another Scot,’’ by 
imagination, exaggeration, and perhaps a 
little irritation, has penned a long letter for 
the edification of readers. His inference that 
50 years or 60 years ago gardeners were 
nothing but mere slaves is ludicrous, whilst 
there should be no occasion to laud and 
magnify the wonderful work of our fore- 
runners in the profession. I have never given 
the slightest occasion for anyone to imagine 
it possible to belittle the work or methods or 
results secured by gardeners of 50, 60, 100, 
or even 1,000 years ago. But even ‘‘ Another 
Scot ’’ must surely agree that, with practice 
and progress, everything is perfected. 

With regard to hours, I do not for one 
moment seek to advise gardeners to ‘‘ adopt 
the common labourers’ methods and_ only 
work a limited number of hours,’’ and I 
regard such a statement as the outcome of 
pure imagination. 

The ideal, gardener, the professional man, 
must be available at all hours—he not only 
must, but WILL be. In his charge are the 
lives of the plants, and he must not grudge 
them adequate attention whatever happens. 
It is not right to grudge such attention, and it 
is only correct that the whole of such atten- 
tion be given by the head gardener or by 
someone appointed by him. No genuine em- 
ployer expects any man (as ,‘‘ Hampshire 
Gardener ’’ puts it) to be at his ‘‘ beck and 
call at all times.’’ The plants may expect it, 
and, if they do, they must have it so far as is 
reasonable. So ‘* Another Scot,’’ in saying 
that I consider the gardener should act in a 
manner which would be detrimental to the 
care of the plants, harmful to his own pro- 
gress, and damning to his employer, is some- 
what wide of the mark. In all correspond- 
ence of this sort let us keep in view the 
object of our ‘*-word war.’’ »Mine was NOT 
to encourage the slacker or the dissatisfied, 
neither was it an onslaught against the gar- 
deners of Scotland. It was simply to try and 
make gardeners, as a whole, realise the 
greatness of théir calling. As a profession 
they have much to contend with, and one of 
the greatest of present-day evils is the exist- 
ence of the New Rich, for whom, in many 
cases, it may be almost impossible to work. 
But among the New Poor very seldom is a 
complaint heard, and gardeners, generally, 
are out to give pleasure and satisfaction to 
their employers, and that at no little trouble. 

Amusement at another’s views is not pro- 
fessional conduct, and the opinion among 
‘* Scottish Gardeners ’’ of their assistants is 
poor encouragement to those concerned. | 

Bruce Hewirr. 
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Chrysanthemums: Stopping 


INCHING and stopping are words that 

have some meaning with those who grow 

the blooms for exhibition, inasmuch as 
it is thought that by taking the point out of 
a growing plant at a certain date the operator 
may induce a flower-bud to appear at an 
approximate time; and similarly induce such 
flower to open so that it shall be in perfec- 
tion. 


It is pleasing to note that among the more 
successful cultivators the idea is dying out; 
slowly perhaps, but surely, for in former 
articles I have not certainly encouraged the 
fad. 


It is not easy to understand why we try our 
utmost to root the cutting, give the new 
plant a shift into a larger pot to get growth 
into it early, and then, just as this is making 
progress nip out its point; for whenever this 
is done the plant receives a check. It has to 
form another leader, and this takes consider- 
able time. Take out the point of a plant to 
shorten its subsequent height. This is feas- 
ible, but for no other reason. 


In the olden times, when the late Mr. E. 
Molyneux and others were taking the leading 
prizes at exhibitions, topping was unknown. 
It was the custom then to root the cuttings 
early of a sort requiring a long season of 
growth, and following later as varieties were 
known to bloom at a comparatively early 
date, so as in each instance to obtain a 
crown bud at a favourable time. The older 
growers developed the blossoms as well as 
cultivators of to-day. 

I am _ interested particularly in new 
varieties—seedlings—and here experimenting 
is done to find out the ways most suitable to 
bring out the more perfect flower. I cannot 
call to mind one instance last year where 
stopping the points ‘of the plants assisted; 
but on the other hand it would not be difficult 
to supply particulars of cases where the 
method had led one astray. Stopping advice 
seems specially harmful to the amateur who 
may not have. expert knowledge of the con- 
dition of the plants owned or grown. Such 
grower is led to think the one great thing to 
obtain the perfect flower is the manipulating 
of the stems. I would strongly urge such to 
let their plants go their own sweet way, so 
to speak, and then thin the shoots if it be 
desirable to have the highly-developed flower. 
As mentioned, taking out just the point of a 
plant (this should be done jin early spring) 
does prevent tall growth somewhat ; or rather 
it assists a plant in the way of not becoming 
leggy. One can keep the foliage healthy 
down to the rim of the pot; otherwise it is no 
great assistance in providing a bushy style of 
plant, for this in course of its season’s work 
will branch of itself if the side shoots be not 
removed, 

Take single Chrysanthemums. These 
generally are rather taller in habit of growth 
than the double varieties. Yet from ex- 
perience I obtain comparatively inferior blos- 
soms in the autumn from topped plants, even 
if I only take out the points in early spring. 

Apart from the delusive results of stopping, 
the culture of the subject from a general 
point of view would become more simple were 
it not practised. The grower need not bother 
about dates and so on. By growing the plant 
in its natural habit there are only the training 
and thinning to worry, with details of pot- 
ting and soon. The timing may well be left 
to the season, for no grower has yet reduced 
the culture of the Chrysanthemum to an 
exact science. There is to me a great deal 
more in selecting suitable varieties for vary- 
ing purposes than by attempting to make the 
plants flower out of season as out of character 
by “ pinching ”’ their points. 1 eee 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


Fruit trees in pots 
LTHOUGH handsome, well-flavoured 


fruit may be grown in the open, the in- 

fluence of pot culture on Apples, Pears, 
etc., under glass is remarkable, imparting to 
them higher colour and richness of flavour. 
I have noticed at different exhibitions how 
much the exhibitor of outdoor-grown fruit is 
at a disadvantage in an ordinary season 
through loss of points. Particularly is this 
so at late summer and autumn exhibitions, 
as the outdoor grower cannot get the finish 
on his fruits as the one who has glass at 
command does. 


An important operation in the cultivation 
of fruit-trees in pots is pinching back the 
shoots,’ as the trees must not be over- 
crowded with wood. When side-shoots are 
about 3 inches in length they should be 
pinched, but allow outside leaders to grow 
unchecked to maintain vigour in the tree and 
to prevent side-shoots growing again. Given 
good cultivation the fruits will be fully grown 
during our most settled summer weather. 
Spraying and fumigation must be attended 
to, but directly the fruit commences to ripen 
these must cease. 


In the cultivation of fruit-trees in pots, 
potting is one of the secrets of success, and 
as it is an annual operation, to neglect it 
means failure. Very large pots are not re- 
quired. Turn the ‘trees carefully out of the 
pots, free the roots of soil, knock the ball 
gently on the bench, pull out the thicker 
roots, and shorten them a little. Try the 
ball in a clean pot of the same size, and if 
there is a fair space for the fresh soil all is 
well. Big shifts do not give the best results, 
so reduce the ball as much as possible to 
avoid unwieldy pots. For drainage let there 
be a fair amount of crocks with a layer of 
lime-rubble on top. Good fibrous loam that 
has been stacked for some months is the best 
soil. Chop it up in pieces 2 inches or 3 
inches square, and to every four parts add 
one part of fairly-rotted stable manure or 
material from an old Mushroom-bed. Add 
enough lime-rubble to ensure porosity. The 
whole must be well mixed to ensure equal 
distribution of the ingredients. Over the 
rubble place a few pieces of turf, add a little 
fine soil, and make the whole firm. Place 
the tree in the pot, add a little soil, and work 
it well in among the roots, using a long, 
stout rammer. Add little by little until the 
pot is full. Stand the pots in a sheltered 
position away from the wind. When housed 
in spring let them start into growth naturally 
without any fire-heat.. All they require is 
protection from untoward weather, such as 
chilly nights and east winds. On all suitable 
occasions ventilate freely, and seldom should 
the house be entirely closed at night. On 
bright mornings, until the flowers open, the 
trees will be greatly benefited by syringing 
them and damping down paths. Any bees 
that may happen to find their way into the 
orchard-house should be encouraged to visit 
the flowers to effect pollination in a natural 
way. Otherwise a rabbit’s tail should be 
carefully drawn over the open flowers when 
the pollen is dry. When the fruits have set, 
the syringe must again be resorted to for 
damping down as before. When the roots 
become active on the surface top-dress with 
two parts loam, one part well-rotted dung, 
and a little bone-meal. Soft tepid water 
should be used, and every pot during the 
height of the growing season and in sunny 
weather should be examined three times a 
day. Although it is as well to remove un- 
healthy or deformed fruit as early as possi- 
ble, I do not advise thinning finally until the 
fruits are swelling freely. F.H 
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Mulching 


A mulch is frequently applied immediately 
after planting in early autumn, a date when 
the soil around the roots would be much 
better without it, so that the sun may still 
add warmth to the rooting medium a few 
weeks longer. Far better defer this surface 
covering until hard frost sets in, when a 
thickness of 3 inches or so of partly-decayed 
manure or leaf-soil would, unless very severe, 
protect the roots to a certain extent while the 
hard frost lasted, and be of value to the same. 
When it is only a score or so trees the cover- 
ing may well be pulled aside during mild 
periods, thus admitting sun and air to the 
rooting medium, replacing the same when the 
weather demanded it. Where extensive plant- 
ing has been done the extra labour probably 
could not be bestowed, although, in my judg- 
ment, it would be time well spent. With 
spring-planting the same holds good, ‘There 
can be no valid reason why we should: ob- 
struct the two absolutely necessary elements, 
sun and air, to encourage early root-action. 
If the material is got ready the work could 
soon be carried out. To exclude the sun’s 
warmth from the soil in the absence of severe 
weather during March and April is, to my 
idea, going against Nature a trifle too early. 
We do not usually suffer from drought to any 
great extent during these two months, and if 
the surface soil is kept lightly pricked up as 
occasion demands few trees or shrubs should 
show much sign of distress. As the sun 
gains more power as soon as May comes in— 
a date when the soil around the roots will 
have become much warmer—a mulch as ad- 
vocated above should prove beneficial through- 
out the summer, relieving to a great extent 
the necessity of much artificial watering 
during spells of drought, while in a very wet 
summer the said trees or shrubs would be all 
the better without it, especially so on land 
that is retentive and cold. J. Mayne. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries 


The late or autumn-fruiting varieties of the 
Raspberry are so greatly esteemed in many 
establishments that an effort has to be made 
to keep up a supply until the canes cease to 
yield fruit, or, as is more often the case, until 
frost destroys both the blossoms and fruit. 
The esteem in which they are thus held is 
fully justified by the fact that they serve to 
considerably prolong the season in which this 
much-appreciated fruit can be had, and it is 
strange that their cultivation has not long 
ago become further extended. 


Regarding the question of cultivation, this 


presents no difficulties, for anyone who has a 
soil capable of growing the summer-fruiting 
Raspberry can succéed with the autumn- 
fruiting kinds. Like the summer-fruiting 
kinds, the autumn-bearing sorts delight in a 
deeply-stirred and thoroughly-manured soil, 
and if planted under these conditions the 
canes will yield profitable crops of fruit for 
many years afterwards, provided, of course, 
that they are annually mulched and watered 
with diluted liquid-manure. The canes are 
best trained to a trellis 4 feet 6 inches to 
5 feet in height, and if the demand is such 
that several rows are required, the best plan 
then is to devote a portion or a whole plot of 
ground to them. In this case the rows should 
stand 5 feet distant from each other. Another 
and an excellent method is to plant them so 
that they run parallel with a footpath, a row 
on either side, and distant some 3 feet from 
the edge of the path. Grown in this manner, 
they are very conveniently situated for attend- 
ing to, not only from a cultural point of view, 
but in netting to secure the fruit from bird 
attacks and in the gathering of the same. 
So far it will be seen that there is little or no 
difference in the cultivation of the autumn- 
fruiting Raspberry and that of the summer 


kinds, but the next point that has 
tioned, which is that of the time 
cut down the canes, shows ra 
divergence, inasmuch as, while - 
the summer-fruiters are only thin 
strongest and best being retained 
the autumn-bearing kinds have 
down close to the ground abou 
January or early in February. A 
canes. is then produced in due ¢ 
have to be thinned out to al 
apart, selecting, as a matter of 
strongest, and cutting the re 
It is these new canes which 
autumnal crops of fruit, and the 
varieties, if grown under the san 
as accorded the summer-fruiting 
fruit at the same time as they 
the summer kinds would, if cut 
spring, produce a crop of fruit 
but the yield in this case does r 
weight for weight, with that 
the varieties grown specially 
fruiting. Of these the best are Oj 
October Yellow, and Belle de Fon 


Apple-trees for pict 

Frequently one finds that it | 
in gardens to combine beauty an 
in consequence there is a great ¥ 
space. This is shown very larg 
modern gardens where fruit-tr 
gated to the orchard or the kit 
Happily, this defect is not pr 
of our best gardens, in a num 
there are borders of hardy flow 
vegetables from the paths, and 
them some of our best Apple a 
trees. In some good gatdens 
are at intervals Apples train: 
of iron or wood, with Sno 
and other flowers beneath. So 
behind the hardy plant bor 
bloom give most delightfu 
beauties of the hardy flowe 
is, indeed, nothing more 
fruit-tree in full bloom, as i 
the early flowers of the bo 

In certain of our old garde 
fruit-tree in the garden sche 
was perhaps better understc 
Their makers had not the 
flowers which are now at 
possibly as much for their be 
utility, they planted Apple-tre 
borders. I know many old 
these trees must have been 
long ago, and which still reve 
gree the charms of the combi: 
blossom and the Narcissi, 
anthuses, Primroses, and ot 
season. In addition to 
blooms on the fruit-trees, 
that of the fruit. In its va 
fruit is always interestin; 
Apples begin to ripen there 
mony between these and the 
Starworts, the Dahlias, and. 
It takes nothing from the attr 
flower garden to have within its 
trees whose beauty does not o1 
the blossoms of spring, but also 
or golden fruits of the autumn 
can admit the Japanese double 
the Crabs into the flower,garden o 
bery surely we can find room 
Apples and other fruits. 


Gooseberries, Currants, Str 
other bush fruit will be- greatly 
given a little artificial manure © 
phosphate and sulphate of pota 
gether at the rate of two of 1 
one of the latter, used_at the rate 
ful to each bush or yard ru 
plants, is excellent for the purpo 
evenly on the surface and hoein 


hose who have to consider costs | 
‘Id suggest that a stock of plants of 
_ pretty blue Flax, Linum perenne, 
d from seed for insertion in groups 
jerbaceous border, or as edgings to 
verges of a lawn. 
es must be massed in order to 
to perfection, and Linum perenne 
to this class. Anyone who has seen 
a some hundred feet or so will 
Net the sensation. I have such an 
n my garden, and it is no uncommon 
be stopped in the village and asked 
_ Linum is faring by people who saw 
ear. The general impression seems 
‘been: ‘‘ That they had never seen 
‘like it in their life,”’ 
u know that beautiful little sky-blue 
, the Chalk Blue, which flits over 
ving grass and alights on the sway- 
ms? Well, the flower of Linum 
is almost its counterpart in colour— 
heavenly blue! 
fant is not at all particular as to 
, like most blue flowers, it likes lime 
form or another Borders deficient 
substance should be dressed with 
iallk or lime if the best results are to 
red. Those who are impatient and 


vait for a stock raised from seed may 
» plants from any nurseryman and 
We taking care that the tap-root is 
to grow downward when planting. 
ilis dry the plants should be watered 
oe then may wilt a little at first, 
feathery, delicate green foliage soon 
| @rect, and flowers follow in late 
‘ntinuing until late June. The plants 
lifically and will self-sow unless the 
ey oy of seed-pods is cut away. If 
of plants is sheared down to within 
| inches of the ground when it has 
completed flowering it will throw 
crop in some six weeks’ time, new 
containing the flowers pushing up 
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‘he Blue Flax (Linum perenne) 


; By CLARENCE PONTING 


from below the cuts. Although this display 
is not quite equal to the summer one, it is 
very nearly so, and quite worth having. 
Taking this dual crop naturally exhausts 
the plants and will cause them to deteriorate 
unless fed with short manure when the 
second crop of seed-pods is cut down when 


cleaning up for the winter. But properly 
looked after the plants increase year by year 
until they require a foot square of space. 
For a permanent edging the plants should 
be put out at a distance of from g inches to 
1 foot. 

As the plants become heavy with seed there 
is a tendency to hang over the path unless 
supports are placed in time. Short Pea 
boughs answer very well if inserted between 
the plants when they commence growth in 
the spring, the foliage soon hiding them from 
sight. For this reason it is advisable to put 
the plants about a foot away from the verge, 
or edge of the path, planting in front of them 
Aubrietia, which flowers at the same time 
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and acts as a foil to the intense sky-blue of 
the Linum. 

Plants are, however, not too cheap, and a 
large stock can be raised without difficulty 
from quite a small packet of seed sown in 
open ground during April or May. I thinks I 
got somewhere near a thousand plants from 
a threepenny packet when I first raised a 
stock. The seed is large and can be sown at 
a sufficient distance apart to avoid trans- 
planting. Choose a sunny position for the 


seed-bed, and draw 3-inch drills into which 


Linum perenne, Lavender, Cerastium, 
and other flowers, showing the utility 
of Linum perenne as an edging plant 


the seed is sown, 3 inches apart if you have 
the patience. Here they can remain until 
autumn, taking care to keep down weeds. 
The resulting plants will not be very large, 
and have a tap-root. Carefully lift them, in- 
serting in their permanent quarters with a 
dibble, which ensures that the root goes in a 
downward direction. Quite a good display 
will.be produced in the following year, whilst 
the plants rapidly enlarge as time goes on. 
In time the plants become exhausted, and it 
becomes necessary again to raise a fresh 
stock from seed, or the plants can be allowed 
to self-sow one year, which will produce a 
sufficient number of plants for most small 
gardens. 

If planted in borders, not less than six 
should be planted as a clump, where they will 
make a most distinctive patch of blue, The 
plant loves a sunny position where possible, 
but will grow anywhere except in absolute 
shade. In poor, peaty soils which are de- 
ficient in lime the plant will not thrive unless 
lime is incorporated in the border. It simply 
revels in clay, and is thoroughly happy in a 
border after the builder’s men have done their 
best to make it like a road. Those who have 
just occupied new houses should make a note 
of this. Probably the amount of lime con- 
tained in such a border has something to do 
with this. 


The best display is seen in the morning, 
after which the blue to some extent bleaches 
out, leaving the flower a lavender-blue, 
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Some Syringas 


By Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


length with the many fine Lilacs of the 

Syringa vulgaris group, which have been 
produced by hybridists and now grace our 
gardens, but to call attention to those which 
may be termed species, a charming group of 
hardy shrubs chiefly the results of the ex- 
ploration of the wilds of Asia by intrepid 
plant collectors. These native species form- 
ing, as a rule, medium-sized bushes, could 
well find a place in quite small shrubberies 
and win high commendation as beautiful 
flowering subjects. Curiously enough, they 
are not so much in evidence as they deserve 
to be, probably owing to many being of fairly 
recent introduction. In noting down particu- 
lars of-some of them it is not proposed to 
deal :with white-flowered species of the S. 
ligustrina group, which can only really ap- 
peal to an observer as somewhat glorified 
Privets, to which group they are closely ire- 
lated. Those which will be referred to are 
the species whose colours range through pink 
and lilac shades. The first that claims our 
attention is 

SyrINGA uyBRIDA Lurece, which was, I be- 
lieve, raised by MM. Lemoine et Cie at 
Nancy and is a hybrid between S. villosa and 
S. Josikaea, and therefore falls into the sec- 
tion known as villosae (which section will be 
dealt with first). It forms a tall, handsome- 
foliaged bush, the leaves of which are each 

‘about 6 inches long by half as much broad, 

and of a bright, cheerful appearance. The 
panicles of flower, which are freely borne, 
range about 8 inches in length, and in the 
bud stage are of a deep violet tone, opening 
into flowers of a fine deep lilac hue. 

S. REFLEXA.—This plant, which we owe to 
the activities of Wilson in Western Szechuen, 
is, perhaps, unique amongst the Syringas 
owing to the downward, curving, pendulous 
racemes of flowers. It forms a bush from 
7 feet to 10 feet in height, bearing very large 
leaves of a deep green colour. Some which 
I have measured were to inches in length 
and nearly 6 inches in width. The racemes, 
each about 6 inches long, are closely packed 
with flowers which are brick-red on the out- 
side of the corolla and deep reddish-pink 
within. (Closely allied to it is 

S. Komarowl, also discovered in the same 
province by Wilson. This species does not 
appear ito bear so long ‘an inflorescence, nor 
is it pendulous, otherwise it is like S. reflexa, 
the colour ranging from rose-pink of deep 
tone to a purplish-tinged red. S. Komarowi 
Sargentiana is an accredited variety, but does 
not appear to differ greatly in appearance 
from the type. Neither seems to carry such 
large leaves as S. reflexa. 

S. WiLsont.—This, another member of the 
villosa, is a charming plant, again from the 
same province, and, as the name denotes, by 
the same collector. A medium-sized bush 
with small leaves, it bears much-branched 


[: is not intended in these notes to deal at 


panicles of large flowers of a very beautiful 


pink shade, the lower part of the interior of 
the corolla being of a deeper tone of purplish- 
pink. ‘The inflorescence is about 6 inches in 
height and in the bud stage deep pink. This 
species is possibly the same as the S. 
tomentella of Franchet (synonym S. albo- 
rosea of N, E. Brown), but this lacks con- 
firmation by botanists. 


S. YUNNANENSIS at first glance seems to 
very closely resemble S. Wilsoni, but on 
examination it is at once seen that the in- 
dividual flowers are not so large as those of 
its relative, while the corolla does not carry 
the purplish-pink tinge within, being  self- 


coloured of the same beautiful shade of pink, 
another difference being that the petals are 
not ireflexed like those of Wilsoni. A further 
distinction is observable in the foliage, for 
whereas that of S. Wilsoni bears all-green 
leaves, those of S. yunnanensis have a very 
noticeable red midrib, the colour being con- 
tinued down the leaf-stalk and veins, and 
also found in the flower-stems. The leaves 
of this species are each about 13 inches long 
by 1 inch wide, and are downy on both upper 
and lower surfaces. 


S. Jutianaz.—Though a native of Western 


China, I do not find any reference to it having — 


been introduced by Wilson. The habit of the 
plant as we know it is to form a spreading 
bush of greater width than ‘height, rather 
than of upright growth. 
(during May and continuing into June), it is 
a pretty subject in the shrubbery, with its 
many twin panicles of fragrant flowers which 
vary from violet to rosy-purple, and ‘borne 
on the previous year’s wood. ‘The inside of 
the corolla is of a lighter tone of lilac, and 
while the flowers are comparatively small, 
they are freely borne on the well-branched 
panicles which each measure about 4 inches 
in length. This species is allied to S. 
pubescens (Turczaninow), and these two both 
carry violet-coloured anthers, being, so far as 
is known, the only members of the Syringa 
family to do so. The foliage of S. Juliane 


is of a cheerful tone of darkish green, the. 


leaves each measuring ‘up to 2 inches in 
length by half as broad, hairy on the surface 


and even more so beneath, the grey hairs on 


the underside being particularly distinct. 


S. veLuTinaA (KomArov) is presumably now 
in cultivation through the efforts of the late 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, or if not actually the 
tvpe, then the plants raised from the seed he 
sent home from China are very closely re- 
lated thereto. The bushes are of light open 
growth in appearance and the panicles of 
flowers mostly borne in pairs, as in the case 
of the near relative, S. Julianze, are each 
about 4 inches long by as much broad. The 
flowers, freely carried on the well-branched 
panicles, are on the small side, lilac-red with- 
out, and light lilac turning almost, white 
within the corolla, and decidedly fragrant. 
The young growths are of purple tone. 

S. virtosa.—At the end of May and early 
in June this species is a beautiful sight with 
its long panicles of lilac-rose coloured 
flowers, the panicles ranging about a foot 


long and occasionally of even greater length. 


It flowers on the new wood, both at the end 
of the growths as well as along them at the 
leaf-axils. The foliage is very variable in 
size, averaging from 4 inches to 6 inches, 
though on strong young growths the leaves 
will sometimes reach nearly a foot long. 
The bush attains to a height of about 12 feet, 
is verv wobust, and on account of its fine 
panicles, which are longer than in its near 
relatives S. Emodi and S. Josikeea, is pro- 
bably one of the very finest of known species 
of Syringa. . It is presumed to have come 
from Northern China_and has been long in 
cultivation, though it has been somewhat con- 
fused with other species, being at different 
periods known under the synonyms S. 
Bretschneideri, S. Emodi rosea, S. Josikeea 
eximia, S. pubescens, and S. verrucosa. 

S. Emopt.—This Himajayan relative of the 
foregoing is a late-flowering species in June, 
and therefore valuable for that characteristic. 
Panicles of slightly purple flowers, each from 
3 inches to 6 inches long, are borne at the 
end of the new growths in numbers from one 


Flowering early. 


_others as the panicles of flower 


‘are closely set with bloom, 


are lovers of shrubs will no do 


inches in length, dark green o 
and paler beneath. The odoi 
is reminiscent of a rank-scer 


S. Josixaa.—The native 
doubtful. It is possibly on 
villosa, with more slender p: 
toned flowers, averaging © 
length. It flowers betwee 
villosa and S, Emodi, and 
succession. Beige ce aah a 

S. Swecinzow1.—E, H. 1 
in 1904 a Syringa which wz 
later period iby Mr. 'C. ‘So 
by a condition of the foliage 
form and only exhibiting ve 
tions therefrom, so that it wa 
a geographical influence setti1 
ence. The Wilson form is, . 
the time being, known by 
Sweginzowi: The flowers 
fragrant, pale pink with < 
throat, and are borne in slen 
freely. It is one of the best 

Of the vulgaris section 
two that call for brief notice. 


S. PERSsIcA.—The Per 
native habitat is supposed to | 
is, perhaps, as well know: 
Lilac. It is useful for flowe 
of May, looking very charm 
panicles (each about 3 inc 
branched and carrying frag: 
flowers. It is not such a sbror 
as the average hybrid Lilacs 
group, and therefore the more 
shrubbery of restricted dimen 
a white form (S. persica 
cut leaves (S. pers 
which forms an equ 


S. PINNATIFOLIA.—This i 
pearance amongst Lilacs, ow 
leaves. This introduction o 
he found growing in Western 
not likely to become so pop 


small. Differences of opinion 
exact shade of the flowers, tl 
varying from white, white tir 
and Wilson’s own description- 
bly a more detailed descript 
would be that it is a very pal 
tinged with a lilac-pink.. 


S. opLata.—A_ species closel 
vulgaris, but of rather doubi 
gardens, inasmuch as, flow 
ginning of May, it is too early 
effective should the weather 
is quite hardy, and is a nati: 
but the vagaries of our clim 
the most part, agree wi 
are short and broad, me 
inches in length by half as 
breadth, appearing on the o 
flowers are pale lilac in colour ar 
also has the tendency to be mor 
long. ‘ Beas 


S. Paraptntana.—One of 
introductions, this thas not ye 
cient size to describe with de 
It came from Korea, and git 
becoming a very valuable shi 
as the foliage is of a deep p 
first unfolds, and maintains 
considerable period. The fic 
deep reddish-purple in colour, ai 
looks like being a very wel 
The racemes do not appea 


From the foregoing descr 


esting reading, and possibl 
grow more of a-group of plan 
well worth their interest and 


f Firetail in a market bunch 
si said to be the market flower of the future. 
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SEEN AT THE DAFFODIL SHOW 


The deep orange- 


je is in bold colour contrast to the ivory-white perianth 


| 
| 
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Mr. Guy Wilson’s Valetta, which gained an Award of Merit 
It is an ivory-white Trumpet, beautifully modelled as 


if cut in marble 


NEW DAFFODILS AT VINCENT SQUARE 


general consensus of opinion the 
cil Horticultural Society’s Daffodil 
iv, held on April 13th and 14th, was 
tit the Society has ever held. The 
is filled with Daffodils, and no fewer 
ar large groups received the gold 
The winners of the gold medal were 
and Sons, Mr. J. L. Richard- 
I} Donard Nursery Co., and Messrs. 
“Cobley, Ltd. 


Wntries in the competitive classes ex- 
| hose of any previous year, and the 
{exhibitors were Mr. P. D. Williams, 
irth, who won the Engleheart Cup, 
«. Wilson, Mr. W. B. Cranfield, the 
of the class for 24 varieties, Miss 
jock, Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, and 
' H. Rollo Meyer. 


jarket variety Red Rim, shown by 
\. Secrett, Twickenham, received the 
28s Certificate and 10 others received 
lof Merit, namely :—Samaria, shown 
sts H.° Chapman, Litd., of Rye; 
\ shown by Mr. F. A. Secrett; 
( Mulberry, and Folly; shown by Mr. 
Villiams, of Lanarth; Seraglio and 
/entinel, shown by Mr. J. L. Richard- 
tha, shown by Mr. W. Welchman, of 
5; and Valetta and Carmel, shown by 


‘* Wilson. 


eter Barr Memorial Cup, which is 
| annually to someone who has done 


good work on behalf of the Daffodil, was 
awarded to the veteran grower, Mr. William 
Poupart, of Marsh Farm, Twickenham, 

The attention of visitors was at once drawn 
to the pink trumpet Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons and Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons. It is a most re- 
markable colour break in trumpet Daffodils. 

The exhibit by Messrs. Seymour Cobley, 
Ltd., Spalding, consisted entirely of market 
bunches. Some idea of the splendour of this 
exhibit may be obtained from the illustration, 
page 262. It was a glorified salesman’s 
stand. The varieties shown were Firetail, 
White Lady, Osprey, Robespierre, and 
Prelude. This exhibit, although quite unlike 
anything ever staged at Vincent Square, was 
an example of what the market grower 
should aim at growing. In contrast to the 
bold display of market bunches was the de- 
lightful corner group of Narcissus Osprey 
over an undulating carpet of Moss. 

Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect Gardens, 
Waterford, who has been showing so very 
well this season, had good blooms of novel- 
ties, including Mitylene, Beersheba, and 
Silver Salver.. His seedling No. 4o1, with 
which he secured first place in Class 37, was 
particularly noted. It is a large flower 
with white perianth and _ lemon-yellow 
trumpet, and has since been christened Jack 
Horner. 


There is no prize offered for the best bloom 
in the show. Incidentally, it would be inter- 
esting if prizes were given for the best blooms 
in each section. One variety that would have 
secured high marks was Comrade, a medium- 
sized flower of cream-white colour and 
beautiful in outline. It was shown by Mr. 
W. Welchman, of Upwell, Wisbech, in 
Classes 1 and 22. 

Perhaps the most remarkable variety was 
Folly, a large incomparabilis with pure white 
perianth thrown back in marked contrast to 
the bold orange-red corona. It is not a show 
flower with the formal cardboard back, but a 
garden flower of great promise. 

Other flowers to which one’s attention was 
drawn were Quartz, white trumpet, shown by 
Mr. Guy Wilson; Samaria, a chaste white 
Leedsi, shown by Mr. Herbert Chapman ; 
Traboe and Mulberry, two of Mr. P. D. 
Williams’ Barri varieties. 

Special mention should be made of Beer- 
sheba, shown by Mr. Guy Wilson; Mitylene 
and Silver Salver, shown by Mr. Richardson ; 
Warspite and Spanish Flag, shown by 
Donard Nursery Co.; Venetia, shown by Mr. 


W. B. Cranfield; Striking, a Poet with 
red eye, shown by Messrs. J. R. Pearson 
and Sons; Socrates, another Poet, John 


Evelyn, shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons; 
and Twinkle, with apricot perianth and 
bright orange eye, shown by the Welsh Bulb 
Fields, St. Asaph. 13 eA OF 
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Novelties at the 
Daffodil Show 


April 13th and 14th 


CONTRAST IN EXHIBIT 


The grand collection of mark 
by Messrs.-Seymour Cobley, 
the quiet corner of Narcissu 
naturalised in Moss shown 

Dobbie and Co. ~ 


The ‘former Jechiei ae 


White Lady, 
and Osprey 


Re 


of Firetail, 


Traboe, which gained an Award of Merit 


It was one of the best varieties shown by Mr. P. D. Williams 
Note the broad, overlapping perianth 
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i remarkable novelty shown by Mr. P. D. Williams, Comrade, a flower of perfect form—a cream-white self 
ch the pure white perianth is thrown back in of medium size shown by Mr. W. Welchman, Upwell, 
contrast to the bold orange-red corona Wisbech 


‘vy, another of Mr. P. D. Williams’ novelties. The Jack Horner (Mr. Richardson's 401), a large flower 
“ped eye is remarkable for its intensity of colour with white perianth and bold lemon-yellow trumpet 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK | 


Southern and Midland | 


Runner Beans 


It is a mistake to sow these in the open too 
soon, but if a few boxes are sown now in 
gentle heat and grown cool as soon as germi- 
nation has taken place plants will be pro- 
duced that will come into bearing several 
weeks sooner than those sown out of doors 
during the early part of May. 


Carrots 


Now is a good time to sow the main crop 
of Carrots, either intermediate or long-rooted 
kinds. Twelve inches to 15 inches is a fair 
distance apart, covering the seed not more 
than half an inch in depth. Wood-ashes and 
old soot are excellent for working into the 
surface soil previous to sowing. 


Cardoons 

Seeds of these are best sown now in pans 
and germinated in a cool frame, pricking off 
when large enough to handle, and planting 
out in single rows in trenches that have been 
well manured. 


Peas 

This is an important date for sowing a 
good reliable Pea that will turn in during 
August. One of ‘the best I know for this 
purpose is Senator, a Pea that never fails 
and is not liable to mildew, which ruins many 
crops of late summer Peas. 


Arum Lilies . 

These are now past their best, so should be 
given ample supplies of water and occasional 
stimulants for several weeks before placing 
them out of doors for the summer. If aphis 
is troublesome the house must be fumigated 
and the plants sprayed with insecticide. 


Schizanthus 

This is now coming into bloom and 
should be liberally fed where the pots are 
well filled with roots. Nothing is more at- 
tractive than a good batch of this plant 
when well grown. The same applies to 
Clarkias, which should never suffer from 
want of water or, the foliage will drop off. 


Deutzias 

Many plants of these are spoilt from lack 
of proper treatment after flowering is over. 
When this occurs the plants should be pruned 
hard back and grown on in a cool house to 
encourage fresh growth previous to planting 
outdoors during the summer. 


Primula malacoides 

This accommodating greenhouse plant may 
be sown at intervals from now till the end of 
June. A sowing made now will produce 
good flowering plants by the end of October. 
It is wise to add lime-rubble to the potting 
compost and keep the roots confined as much 
as possible. Four-inch to 5-inch pots are 
quite large enough in which to flower the 
plants. Princess Mary is one of the best to 
grow. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

There is no advantage in keeping the plants 
in pots or boxes after this date, so they should 
be planted out in rich soil in the vegetable 
quarters for preference. When they become 
established the points may be pinched to pro- 
mote a bushy growth. 


Nasturtiums 

Many amateurs fail to get the best results 
from these plants, owing to the mistake of 
sowing the seeds in soil that has been recently 
manured. The seed should be sown now on 
ground that has borne a previous crop \with- 
out the addition of manure, 
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Mignonette i 

It is a poor garden that contains none of 
this flower. Where it is found difficult to 
raise the plants outdoors, sow about, four 
seeds in a small pot, germinate in a cool 
greenhouse, hardening off for planting out at 
the end of May. f find it advantageous to 
add lime to the soil where the plants are to 
grow. 


Gooseberries 

About this date, or soon after, the Goose- 
berry caterpillar will put in an appearance, so 
the bushes should be examined daily, and if 
one is seen the bushes should be dusted with 
Hellebore Powder. This is a good remedy, 
and steps taken in time will prevent the crop 
being ruined and the bushes defoliated. 


Tomatoes 

Where plants are growing in the green- 
house for planting outdoors care should be 
taken that they do not become drawn. Good 
crops are always assured on sturdy, short- 
jointed plants, which is not the case with 
those that are of soft lanky growth. 

W: E. Wricur. 
The Gardens, Stockton House, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Tomatoes in cool houses 


If Tomato plants have been grown on 
sturdily and without too much heat they may 
now be safely planted in a cool house—that 
is, a house in which there is merely sufficient 
heat to exclude frost. Whether the plants be 
grown in pots or put out in a prepared border 
it is sound practice to give them ample space 
in which to develop. Tomato plants are, at 
times, put out so closely when they are young 
that, in their final stages, they form a thicket 
to the centre of which light cannot penetrate, 
Plants in a border ought to be at least 3 feet 
apart in the lines and 2 feet from plant to 
plant. It is never advisable to grow too 
many sorts. Choose one or two good croppers 
which set freely and concentrate on them. 


Chrysanthemums 


By this time all the Chrysanthemums ought 
to be in 5-inch or 6-inch pots and in cold 
frames. If any specially’ strong pieces ap- 
pear to require it they may have an inter- 
mediate shift into 7-inch pots, from which, in 
late May, they can be transferred to their 
flowering pots. Plants intended for specimen 
bushes will, of course, be pinched as becomes 
needful. 
these be planted out when rooted in fairly rich 
soil and kept to a single stem through the 
summer, lifted early in September, and put 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, they will make 
useful dwarf plants with but little trouble. 
The leaf-boring maggot ought to be watched 
for, and affected leaves should be promptly 
picked off and burned. 


Plant houses 


An occasional ‘‘ shuffle’? in the case of 
flowering plants in conservatory or green- 
house is of service, and some plants are cer- 
tainly benefited by a change of position. 
Azaleas in pots now require a good deal of 
water; so, too, do Arum Lilies. The latter 
must be kept as.cool as possible. When they 
cease to be effective their place can be effec- 
tively taken by Canterbury Bells or some 
other fairly tall-growing subject. 
pieces of Humea elegans are useful round 
about this time. 


Tuberous Begonias 
Tubers which have been started in boxes 
will now be sufficiently advanced to permit of 


The tips root readily now, and if 


A few | 


~ if put in a sheltered 


usually preferred for pots, and i 
men pieces be desired it is merelj 
of repotting until the plant is 
pot. Begonias do not call for a 
post. Well-rotted loam two pa 
mould one part, a dash of soo} 
coarse sand will grow Begonias 
believe that feeding Begonias 
fertilisers in solution generally r 
decay of the tuber during its’ 
period. Pie ee 


Gesneras No 

The early batch ought now 
moving into the pots in which 
intended to flower. Pots 7 i 
meter are usually large enough, I 
5-inch pots are useful in man 
supplementary batch can now be 
Gesneras require more heat than 


Liliums Ne 

Liliums, whether L. auratum 
the L. speciosum family, which } 
in cold frames, will now be 


the bulbs will now require a 
and the pots should be top-dres: 
good material. It is wise, how 
the bulbs in boxes so that three o 
the same stage of development m 
into single pots. It is aggr 
three or four butbs are plantec 
mant, in one pot, to find that 
ploom simultaneously and that 1 
effect is lost. By growing them 
boxes and selecting those at t 
when potting up, this failing c 
extent, be eliminated. vn 


Fruit houses Se 
Thinning and disbudding are ni 
the latest Peach-house, but the 
not be done all at once or th 
suffer. Let the operation be 
fortnight, or even more, selectin; 
and the fruits which are in the n 
able positions as the work goe 
earlier houses may require t 
again, but at no time ought thi 
a too drastic nature, for ther 
tain to be some shedding of 
stoning stage is reached. 
morning and afternoon, in | 
Aphides and red-spider have 
tion to cold water. In the 
sub-lateral growths are re 
and that the bunch-bea 
securely tied to the wire 
now very active and requ 
ture but nourishment, neither of 
to be lacking. ; 3 
Hardening off 
Such things as border 
Antirrhinums, Cauliflower { 
lar things raised in heat < 
frames ought to be gradual 
posed prior to planting. M 


reason. 


Vegetable garden 

As soon as rows of se 
fined let the hoe be put. to 
lines, Do not wait to do 
weeds appear ; anticipate 
loosening of the soil in 
growth. A sowing of | 
made, Lettuces may be 


batch of Cauliflower plants ¥ 
sowings of Peas and of Broad | 


coutse, be desirable. Weg 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrigh 


24, 1926 


best show since the war, and an 
ssting one for many reasons, was 
at the Horticultural Hall on the 
feature was the number of entries 
vate gardeners and amateurs, and 
vers from these growers equalled if 
rot excel the trade exhibits. 

4e riband in the section for private 
and amateurs is that for a group 
arranged in a semi-circular space of 
» feet. Mr. J. Pateman, gardener 
ll Cain, was the only exhibitor, but 
s merited the 50-guinea silver-gilt 
cup offered. 

iciety is rich in challenge cups and 
‘no less than 10 being offered on the 
‘ecasion, while the prize money has 
mented to quite an attractive list of 


amateur exhibitors Walter Hyde, 
Kempton Park, stood out as having 
‘he best blooms, one vase of his com- 
‘White Pearl, Lady Inverforth, Sir 
yssoon, Eileen Low, and others be- 
fificent and easily beating last year’s 
4, Sir Randolph Baker’s gardener, 
ier. There were no less than 52 
some of them for only five blooms 
the amateur section. The Reginald 
ip and £5 were won by Mr. Martin 
Velwyn, with 100 blooms arranged on 
2 feet by 3 feet. Lady Mond (gar- 
ir. Petty) had an extra fine winning 
h Mary Pearson, the sweetest-per- 
jeliotrope variety. Other leading 
among amateurs were Lady Brodie 
‘on (gardener, Mr. Smith), Sir Ran- 
aker (gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher), 
ker, Mr. S. J. Hose, and Mr. E, W. 


were two good tables decorated with 
which were won by Mrs. A. Swann 
ivelsfield Apricot, and by Mr. Hall, 
» to the Marquis of Salisbury, with 
orthcliffe, which showed the judges’ 
ce for new shades. 

g the various classes for colours it 


| 
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British Carnation Society 


Thirty-first Exhibition 


was. interesting to see the old variety 
Baroness de Brienen beat the fine exhibition 
variety Laddie. Among the whites Crystal 
White vied with White Pearl, and Topsy was 
the crimson in this colour, while ~Red 
Laddie was the largest red, a grand vase of 
Brilliant was put up by Mr. W. H. Page. 
This is, perhaps, a better. scarlet. Orange 
Sunstar and Sheila Greer were two of the 
best fancies with orange ground. 

The trade non-competitive groups contained 
complete collections of practically every 
variety worthy of cultivation. Gold medals 
were awarded to Mr. C. Engelmann and 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. In the former ex- 
hibit Palette was one of unusual colouring, 
being an orange-apricot ground freaked with 
rose. Dorcas was another variety of note, 
being a ruby-crimson with nice perfume. In 
Messrs. Allwood’s group the scarlet Edward 
Allwood was shown in massed formation, 
which is very telling. Their Shot Silk is an 
art shade of chestnut-red flaked with deeper 
red. 

The finest variety in Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co.’s group was Sir Philip Sassoon, a 
large, very dark maroon-crimson with the 
perfume of Old Clove, but perhaps the chief 
interest was shown in Sybil, a colour which 
the artists do not agree upon, but best de- 
scribed as a purple-violet not unlike the 
Violet Princess of Wales. 

Messrs. Keith Luxford specialised in popu- 
lar market varieties. They had good vases 
of Enchantress Supreme, still a good variety 
for amateurs, and the intense scarlet Aviator 
was very good. 

Considerable surprise was shown at the 
general good quality, not only in the trade 
exhibits but especially from amateurs, as 
although the past sunny weeks have been of 
much assistance in improving the quality of 
flowers, the present date is not one when 
growers are making heavy cuts as it is be- 
tween the winter and summer crops, and 
Carnations are _ positively shorty?) 4 in 
Covent Garden Market from growers who 


Carnation Duchess of York 


Mauve Queen 


Colour lilac-mauve. A remarkable colour 
break in Perpetual - flowering Carnations 


have had their plants in cut since the early 
part of last autumn. 

Most of the large market growers cultivate 
their Carnations planted out in beds. Their 
main crops are timed to be at their best at 
Christmas, and they are cutting again heavily 
from about the time of the Chlesea Show on- 
wards. Those who grow them in pots get 
their flowers earlier still, and have, perhaps, 
more and better flowers, but their spring crop 
is not so heavy or good as from those planted 
out. On the whole, pot cultivation is better 
and more expedient for the private grower, 
because otherwise when grown on_ the 
planted-out system, with his limited glass, he 
has to pull out the old plants while yet in full 
flower in the early summer to make room 
for the next season’s plants, which must 
be planted then. It is those growers who 
have many houses at their disposal and who 
grow large quantities that the planting-out 
system pays to adopt. 

At the Carnation Show last week one 
noted growers from the North, from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and from Devonshire, 
which shows the keen interest in this flower 
from provincial as well as local growers, for 
the Carnation has now reached a point when 
it is used more universally than any other 
flower. Its usefulness’ to the florist is 
equalled by its popularity with the amateur 
who wants flowers all the year round, but 
the way it lends itself to bedding in town 
gardens adds many more devotees to this 
plant than it would otherwise have. 

There were several novelties put up for the 
Floral Committee, but these failed to reach 
the very exacting standard of excellence now 
demanded. The British Carnation Society is 
very sparing in granting its coveted Awards 
of Merit. A, SWALLow. 


Veronica filicaulis 


This is a delightful creeping plant quickly 
covering the ground with shoots which pro- 
duce a multitude of sky-blue blossoms. It is 
an excellent plant for a sunny spot in the 
rock garden, where a plant of drooping habit 
is required, shoots falling over the face of a 
rock becoming masses of entrancing bloom. 
It is also a good wall plant. In spite of the 
fugacious character of the flowers their 
bright colour: and the profusion in which the 
succession is kept up render it a desirable 
plant for the rock garden. It thrives in any 
soil in a ‘well-drained spot and is of easy in- 
crease from cuttings. H. STEVENS. 
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Planting Asparagus 


HE untoward weather throughout 

§ March, keen winds and ground frosts 
and a record month for dryness, have 
prevented the young shoots from making 
much headway, so that there is ample time 
during the next few weeks to form new beds 
of this much-esteemed vegetable. Records of 
beds yielding excellent cuttings for a score or 
more years have been given from time to 
time, but one ought not to be dissatisfied if, 
after 10 years, the roots show signs of 
weakening, even when the ground has been 
thoroughly prepared before planting, which is 
very essential if the best is to be got out of 
the roots. Asparagus responds best when 
given the sunniest position possible, and is a 
greater success when the soil is well drained 
and inclined to be sandy; the deeper the’ 
better, so that it can either be trenched 23 
feet deep or double-dug, incorporating abun- 
dance of the best farmyard manure that can 
be secured, placing a good layer at the 
bottom and midway. Raised beds a few 
inches above the ground-level and some 5 feet 
wide will take three rows 18 inches apart, 
placing the crowns as closely together as 
their roots will allow, covering the same with 
fine soil, well working it in between. The 
drills should be 6 inches wide, level at the 
bottom, and 4 inches deep, pressing the soil 
over the roots moderately firm and raking all 
over evenly. Two-year-old roots, or even 
three, are very suitable for planting, although 
I have relied on one-year-old crowns, plant- 
ing a few hundreds annually, but the latter 
required an extra year’s growth before cut- 
ting any produce. This would be the fourth 
year after planting. The roots, when re- 
ceived or lifted from the open, should not be 
allowed to get parched up, but be covered 
with a damp mat or bag, and, should the soil 
be exceptionally dry, it would be well to 
water the roots in applying a light mulch, if 
a very dry time sets in after the ground has 
been moved with a flat hoe. A _ light, 
short mulch would not much interfere with 


the hoe being plied between the plants, which | 


will usually be necessary to destroy. seedling 
weeds. There are but few varieties to choose 
from, the old and much-grown Connover’s 
Colossal still holding the field with the 
majority of growers. J. Mayne. 


Tomatoes without manure 


’ 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ M.,’? on page 218, 
is doubtless on the right track respecting the 
use of manure in the compost provided for 
their root-run when potting on or planting 
out, as the case may be, a plan that was 
adopted by Mr. Thirlby, the head gardener at 
Broadlands, Romsey, over 30 years ago, 
while I was foreman there. We were never 
troubled with leaf disease of any sort, and 
had splendid crops so treated under glass. 
The plants were not treated as single cordons, 
but planted wide enough apart so that three 
shoots could be trained up the wires or, 
rather, woodwork in this instance, naturally 
suppressing all side growths as soon as they 
appeared. ‘‘ M.’’ makes no mention of feed- 
ing the plants as they come into bearing, but 
in the case noted above regular supplies of 
farmyard drainings—diluted, of course— 
were given every other watering, while the 
fruits were swelling, as in the case of Melons, 
and practised by the majority of growers. 
It must be remembered that loams are very 
different in texture. Some are rich, while 
others cannot be called anything but hungry, 
and it is to be feared that any attempt to 
grow and fruit either Tomatoes, Melons, or 
Marrows in the last-named, minus manurial 
aid in some form or other, would surely end 
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in failure. Firmness of soil is conducive to 
short-jointed wood in the Melon plant, and 
there is no reason why Tomatoes and 
Marrows should not benefit likewise. I do 
not think there can be any doubt that the two 
latter are frequently planted or potted in too 
loose a compost for the well-being of the 
plants. J. Mayne. 


Potatoes for planting 


While the sprouting of seed Potatoes is 
generally practised, it has special value in 
relation to the testing of the sets as to 
whether healthy or diseased. ‘Tubers that 
have in them latent disease spores not ex- 
ternally noticeable invariably either break 
shoots weakly or not at all. The same force 
which sets natural germination or growth in 
action equally aids to set fungoid growth in 
action also, hence the food supply of a tuber 
to sustain shoots in a robust state is either 
not there or is very much limited. Except by 
cutting seed tubers in half it is not possible to 
otherwise ascertain whether disease spores 
exist in their flesh or whether they are 
healthy. Generally it is found that the pro- 
portion of sets thus weakened, and found 
unfit for planting, is probably not more than 
5 per cent. of the whole, but even these few 
it is well to have tested, and, when found 
wanting, to destroy or burn them. 

No one, so far, seems able to advise by 
steeping sets in any liquid or dusting heavily 
with sulphur or other assumed fungicide that 
it is possible to destroy disease spores in the 
tubers, yet to in no way injure the tubers’ 
germinating powers. What would effectually 
kill one would, no doubt, kill the other. 
Then, in planting sets that have in their 
robust sprouting proved to be healthy, yet 
may in their progeny become diseased, no 
form of preventive that can be dressed into 
the soil when the planting is done has been 
discovered. Liberal dustings of sulphur 
have not availed against the Potato disease, 
and the only real or assumed real remedy, 
the copper sulphate and lime solution, is so 
little used that it plays hardly any part in 
battling with the disease. As has so often 
been said, our best preventives are light 
porous soils, ample room for the plants, high 
moulding, and, not by any means least, 
planting for main crop, varieties that have 
robust, erect, woody stems, because ‘these 
always prove to be more disease-resisting 
than are sprawling stems with soft leafage. 

Those who wish to plant early in pots or 
in frames, or on warm. borders outdoors, can 
easily accelerate their belated tubers if set up 
in shallow boxes and stood in the gentle 
warmth of a ‘greenhouse. Amateurs and 
cottagers, unless they have special means of 
furnishing protection to the tender growths 
on early Potatoes, will’ be. wise to .refrain 
from planting too early, but they will do well 
at once to have their seed tubers set up in 
boxes ready to sprout from their leading eyes 
the moment temperature becomes higher. If 
the sets be left in boxes thickly, the mere fact 
they are so often, induces the creation of 
gentle heat, which causes sprouts to break, 
and, being in the dark, are necessarily. weak 
and blanched. “For that reason alone it is 
well to get the sets into sprouting boxes in 


good time: There are, however, other and 
oft-repeated benefits resulting from this 
sprouting. It is easy when growth takes 


place to detect rogues or wrong vafieties, 
should. any have got mixed. ‘-When’ no 
growth follows boxing, then all blind tubers 
can be rejected. That sometimes ‘happens 
even when the flesh of the tubers is not 
diseased, but may be due to other causes. 
Then, when tubers are properly sprouted. in 
ample light and air, the shoots made do not 
exceed an inch or so in length, and thus keep 
stationary till planted. It is, however, well 
to damp the tubers occasionally, to check loss 


of sap by evaporation. In  suel 
condition tubers have some t 
growth on them in advance of 1 
tubers not sprouted, and can b > pl 
when the soil has become warme 
spheric conditions are more 


properly made with cross-hand 
can take place from them direct. 


INDOOR PLA 
Gloxinias grown 


HERE Gloxinias are groy 

in order to obtain good flo 

‘ first season considerabl 

their earlier stages is necessar 
writers on Gloxinias refer to 
quiring stove, or, at all events, 
house, temperature. Good Gl 
however, be grown under much 
tions, as I have proved over and 
In order to obtain the best result 
the tubers of the preceding yea 
laid in boxes of sandy soil, kept 
and wintered in a temperature not 
45 degs. at night. This is about 
ordinary greenhouse; in fact, s 
ture as tuberous-rooted Begon 
quite safe in when dormant. M 
treatment will suit these two clas: 
By the middle of March, or ther 
Gloxinias will be starting into groy 
they should be potted and placed | 
in the warmest part of the gre 
must be moderately watered, w 
influence of the spring rise i 
and increased sun-heat, they y 
into growth.  Tubers about 
penny are the most suitable 
this way. The first potting ‘s 
pots 33 inches to 4 inches in di 
a compost containing a liberal 
good leaf-mould. When these - 
filled with roots the plants shou 
into those in which they are to 
this purpose 5-inch ones are 
though a few of the stronges 
into pots 6 inches in diameter. 


from bright sunshine, the plan 
satisfactory progress, . 
and sturdy. If a cok 
plants may, towards ~ 
placed therein.-..Waterin 
done, and if the weather be ‘c 
may be closed: early so.as to hu 
of *the sun-heat. 


foliage. We See Me He aN 
Plants. treated ‘thus ‘are. late 
than those..grown under warmer 
and are therefore valuable in m 
succession, while. the amateur) w 
greenhouse and perhaps a frame 
thereby enabled to» grow, them 
grown in this way will flower 
and August. Tubers suitable fo: 
of treatment can’be purchased w 
at a very cheap rate. | 2 ee 
_. Cinerarias . 
Everyone, who possesses a gre nh 
which frost can be excluded sh 
these, although there is ample. 
ing yet. A’few seeds of the 's 
flowering section sown. now wil 
about Christmas. . For. decoratic 
none that can compare with the § 
Star varieties, and these sown d 
will give a glorious show in spring. 


» fields of Holland 
s time of the year nothing can be 
eae than an excursion to 
. It is a good year for Daffodils 
ihe Ss, and these are followed by the 
ring Tulips. 
rney to the bulb district is neither 
Gfiealt. Either from Haarlem or 
je villages of Warmond, Sassen- 
sse, Hillegom, Bennebroek, or 
are easily reached by train, tram, 
Numerous roads intersect the 
nd wandering on foot from village 
along the fragrant fields is perhaps 
santer.. Past green meadows and 
aces, surrounded by woods, where 
-are just bursting into leaf, one 
ie ‘radiant acres surrounding the 
;. The deep blues and brilliant reds 
if the Hyacinths are enhanced by 
jinks and snowy white of other 
} A big full Hyacinth is essen- 
ch, its very type and standard of 
: almost national, and nowhere else 


teins Wh 4 
eat 


the bulb be produced in 


bulbous plants,’’ writes Mr. E. 
me from Asia, where they grew 
lestern Europe in the latter part of 
century, and soon became popular 
with the aristocracy of 
olland, and England, especially 
The predilection for this flower 
explained by its property to 
colour, the originally — self- 
r obtained from seed suddenly 
iped and feathered, and so re- 
n the bulb is planted again. 
nd feathers are hardly ever abso- 
e, even if originating from the 
flower. Each distinct Tulip 
e carefully cultivated and 
oy its possessor as a unique treasure ; 
collection was not only a fashion, 
\(1612) became a passion. Twenty 
ie e man in the street had become 
rin Tulip bulbs that did not exist 
id many were ruined. In the years 
houses and lands, diamonds and 
ows, horses, and carriages were 
against a single Tulip bulb» The 
of several towns in Holland took 


n 


& 


Hyacinths jin Holland 
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Mews from Holland 


An old garden book of about 1696, 
Nederlandsche hovenier,”’ 
names belonging to the ‘Tulips then in 
fashion, such as Great Turk, Admiral of 
England, Prince of Wales, Belle Dorea, and 


ae de 
gives a long list of 


Unique. The custom of calling the Tulips 
after, some famous beauty or celebrated 


statesman has never entirely vanished. 


Album of Boskoop 


No doubt many readers have heard some- 
thing of the preparation of the Album of 
Boskoop, by Mr. J. H. van Straaten van 
Nes and Mr. C. Ph. Moerlands, Director of 
the State Horticultural College of Boskoop. 
This album, with about 60 very fine photo- 
graphs and a dozen coloured plates, is now 
published. It is a most sumptuous volume, 
beautifully produced, and it contains a his- 
tory of Dutch horticulture from the year 1200 
to the present time. Those who know 
Holland, and especially Boskoop, will enjoy 
the delightful illustrations and letterpress.* 
Boskoop. has long been a centre of arbori- 
culture. Even in the 16th century the trees 
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and shrubs of Boskoop enjoyed a_ good 
name abroad. Matthias Lobel, the famous 
physician of William of Orange, testifies in 
1572 that more trees, shrubs, and plants were 
grown in the Netherlands than, in Germany, 
England, France, Spain, and Greece, and 
that they were grown partly for their 
medicinal properties, but more generally for 
the decoration of country estates. One illus- 
tration in the Boskoop Album shows a field of 
20,000 Rhododendrons, another a field of 
30,000 Hydrangeas, and another a field of 
50,000 Polyantha Roses. These illustrations 
give some slight idea of the present-day 
magnitude of the industry in Boskoop. 


A Peony show in June 

We are interested to hear that a National 
Peony Show will be held at Boskoop on 
June 15th and the three following days by 
the Dutch Society of Paony Growers and 
Exporters. Mr. P. den Ouden, of Boskoop, 
has been elected President of the show com- 
mittee. The show is going to be very inter- 
esting to Pawony growers, and the main ob- 
ject is to make the Paony more popular 
among growers and the general public. 


** Album of Boskoop,"’ by J. H. van Straaten van Nes and 
C. Ph. Moerlands. Published by J, H. van Straaten van 
Nes, Boskoop, Holland. Price £2 4s. 6d. post free, 


ePzonies have been known 
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in China since 
1400—at least, the Tree Peony. The Paonia 
chinensis in hybrid varieties, which will be 
mostly shown, dates back about a century. 


Pzonia chinensis originated from P. albi- 
flora, which came from Siberia, and the 
latter variety, so far as we know, was 


crossed by a certain M. Jacquin, gardener to 
King Louis Philip, in France, and a few 
other amateurs, such as Comte de Cussy, 
Prince de Salmon Dyck, and Modeste Guerin, 
Certain of those seedlings are still in com- 
merce. During the last 100 years a most 
beautiful assortment was raised, including 
several Dutch seedlings. 

The State College of Agriculture at the 
Cornell University, New York, afterwards 
continued by the American Pzony Society, 
has done very much to improve the nomen- 
clature of, and also to increase the interest in, 
this flower. In the United States the Pzony 
is very popular as a cut flower, especially on 
Memorial Day. 

During the last 20 years large quantities of 
Pzonies were exported from Boskoop to 
America, and even now, under the Quaran- 
tine 37 Restrictions Act, quantities are ex- 
ported under special permits. Curiously 
enough, the best varieties, which are so 
popular in America, are practically unknown 
in England, and an exhibition of these varie- 
ties, well arranged, will be of great interest 
and importance to the horticultural trade of 
Europe. Wie: 


Planting Violets 


Those who grow plants mainly for flower- 
ing in frames should pay close attention to 
the requirements of the stock during this 
season. Cuttings or side shoots are layered 
or old plants are divided during April and at 
the end of the month, also early in May the 


young stock is planted in the _summer 
quarters. The position is of great import- 
ance. I remember, while paying a visit to a 


medium-sized garden a few years ago, see- 
ing a batch of young Violet plants actually 
struggling to exist in clayey soil in a hot, 
sunny position. This was at the end of 
June. About the same time, and in the same 
neighbourhood, I saw a grand batch of 
plants quite 1 foot across, each one in a 
north-aspect border composed of very light 
loam, It did not seem to be any trouble for 
these plants to grow, simply because they 
were in suitable soil in a suitable position. 
They grew without check; red-spider did not 
worry them, but it was eating up the tiny 
specimens in the hot border first referred to. 

The ground should be well prepared before 
the Violets are planted in it, and if the 
natural soil. is heavy and inclined to bake 
and crack during a spell of hot weather it 
would be very beneficial if some old potting 
soil or some sifted from the rubbish-heap 
were mixed with it, or, at least, placed 
around each plant to help them to become 
established. If there are any openings or 
draughty corners place boards or hurdles to 
break up the cold currents, as the latter will 
favour the spread of red-spider. Surface 
mulching may be helpful in some cases, but 
I much prefer using the Dutch hoe frequently 
and thus creating a dust mulch. Never mind 
the weeds, these cannot grow where hoeing 
is constantly attended to. Even where the 
ground is quite free from weeds use the hoe. 
The dust will settle on the under sides of the 
leaves and red-spider will not give trouble. 

At first some watering may be necessary 
until the plants are established, afterwards 
simply hoe the soil between the rows and 
remove runners while the latter are young, 
thus concentrating the whole strength of the 
plant in its main crowns and main leaves. 
Stock so treated will be strong by September 
when that time comes for the lifting. 

Gro. GARNER. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EbiIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 4 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Vine in poor condition 

Some ro years ago I planted a Vine in a 
small house with outside border. The border 
was made of turf,’ builders’ rubble, and 
bones, and contained, say, 2 cubic yards. 
The Vine has done fairly well, and now 
carries about 32 feet of bearing wood, but 
lately it has shown signs of weakness. It 
has been top-dressed with 6 inches of poultry 


guano and ashes for the last three years. 
How can I treat it to produce stronger 


growth? ‘ginal D7 
[After reading your note, we are not sur- 
prised that the Vine in question has become 
weakened, and the only wonder is that it has 
survived the three consecutive applications 
of poultry-manure to the roots. The manure 
from poultry-runs is a very valuable stimu- 
lant, but at the same time a powerful one, 
and must be used with caution. When ap- 
plied in small quantities, a marked effect 
upon whatever the crop may be generally 
results; but when employed in such an in- 
discriminate manner as you have done, it 
burns and kills the roots of whatever it 
comes into contact. with. Again, poultry 
manure is generally mixed with ashes in 
varying quantities, which fact renders it 
quite unsuitable for top-dressing Vine borders 
with, particularly when applied to a depth 
of 6 inches. Independent of this, a quantity 
of material containing such a large percent- 
age of stimulants over and above what may 
safely be employed for Vines, the very fact 
of such a body of ashes lying on the border 
surface, choking up the air passages in the 
soil, and preventing both solar warmth and 
rain from exerting their due influence on the 
roots and border, is detrimental in the ex- 
treme. This kind of manure is all very well 
if, after having lain for some months in a 
heap, it is spread on the ground and dug in 
for vegetable crops, and it also answers for 
hardy fruit-trees if used with discretion. 
The first thing to be done under the circum- 
stances is to immediately remove the ashes. 
Then, as soon as open weather prevails, prick 
up or'loosen the surface of the border with a 
steel fork, and remove the soil until live and 
sound roots are found. Then top-dress: or 
make good the deficiency with some good 
turfy loam, to which add some lime rubbish 
and a certain proportion of a properly com- 
pounded Vine manure. Make this quite firm 
over the roots and keep the surface covered 
with about a foot of long, dry stable litter. 
It would also be advisable to enlarge the 
border by adding another portion—from 
2 feet to 3 feet in width. Use good, sound 
loam for this purpose, and for manure add 
what is termed Vine border compound, which 
contains all that is necessary for the present 
and future needs of the Vine. Both this and 
the foregoing manure are compounded and 
sold by various horticultural sundriesmen, 
as you will see on referring to our adver- 
tising columns. The great thing is to use 
the manures as directed by the vendors (in- 


structions on this head being invariably sent 
to all purchz isers), and not to exceed the 
quantities named, This coming season do 
not start the Vine into growth any earlier 
than you are compelled; crop as lightly as 
you can, and encourage as free a growth, 
without undue crowding, as trellis space will 
allow, which will induce the Vine to make 
an abundance of new roots. With this and 
careful attention to ventilating, damping, 
and closing the house in the afternoon early 
enough to ensure a temperature of 85 degs. 
to go degs., until the Grapes begin to colour, 
you will be enabled to partly restore the Vine 
to health again; but it will require another 
season’s careful management before you can 
do so effectually. | 


Vine leaves diseased 


In one of my vineries I have three old 
Black Hamburgh Vines each with two 
leaders. Each year one plant (always the 


same plant and the same leader) has one or 
more shoots which become like the enclosed. 
This year only one shoot is badly attacked 
and one other has a leaf or two touched. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me what is 
wrong and how it should be remedied? 

West Hoathly. — , PW 

| This is a disease called Diptheritis, or 
Lorification of the Vine, the cause of which 
is unknown. We have had experience of it, 
extending over. many years, and though 
troublesome, have never found it to be con- 
tagious, as Vines on either side of one affected 
with the complaint have always remained 
immune. It is also a curious fact that, 
though a leader on a young rod may become 
affected, all other portions of growth and 
foliage remain practically healthy. So, too, 
with old rods the growths on one spur only 
will exhibit symptoms of the disease, while 
those on all of the other spurs remain: per- 
fectly healthy. In the last-mentioned case 
the removal of the affected growths has 
usually sufficed to get rid of the trouble, but 
in one or two obstinate cases the spurs were 
sacrificed, when there was an end of it. The 
best thing to do with young leaders when 
affected is to cut them back to where wood 
and foliage are sound and robust, and get 
them to break and make new growth. ] 


Fungus on vine leaves 


(F. A.,. Kent).—We think the mould or 
fungus on the Vine leaves submitted to us is 
the Vine Sclerotinia (Sclerotinia fulkeliana), 
a remedy for which is liver of sulphur solu- 
tion (sulphide of potassium) applied in the 
form of a spray to all parts of the foliage. 
To make this, dissolve 1 0z. of the sulphide 
in a gallon of hot water in which 2 ozs. soft- 
soap have been previously dissolved. Then add 
sufficient water to make 3 gallons. You will 


probably find it necessary to spray two or ' 


three times before finally subduing the pest. 


GREENHOUSE 
Abutilons 


(J. L.)—The best thing to do with the: 


Abutilons that have become potbound and 


Ivy-leaved Pelargonium lea 


.which must be of good size, say 


plants out and well rub down 
roots, then shift them into larg 
those they came out of, usin 
loam mixed with well-rotted 
sprinkling of sand. When th 
made fresh root and growth th 
freely. 


Soil for Fuchsias and Pelargo 

(W. T.).—Fuchsias like a free 
ous compost, such as equal pa 
and loam, adding thereto a gooc 
silver sand. Pelargoniums like a 1 
ing compost, say, two parts loar 
leaf-mould and a little sand. A~ 
rotted manure may be added to tl 
compost, but the Pelargon i 
better without it. Pot the P 
firmly, but the Fuchsias somewh 


Begonia Rex losing its lea eS 

(F. M.). —Begonias of the Rex ty 
a minimum winter temperature 0 
Kept in a cool greenhouse, they a 
lose their leaves in the manner 
Keep the plant as warm as pos 
ing so that the soil is kept just nic 
In due time a fresh leaf will be see 
and when this has attained to som 
the plant out of the pot, shake ax 
old soil, and replace in a clean po 
size, using a compost of sandy f i f 
as warm as possible, watering 1 
and shading from hot sun. 7 


unhealthy 


(J. J.).—The leaves of the pla al 
are suffering from a disease ver 
this section. Plants that have. 
fed or propagated from highly-fed 
very liable to this disease, w 
resemble a kind of eczema. Plants 
comparatively poor soil are seldc 
If you withhgld stimulants and 
worst-affected leaves we fancy the | 
be restored to health. 


cpl leaves splitting 
(T. H.).—There is no doubt 
potted the Aspidistra too deeply, a 
require to be on a level with the 
the soil. Potting too deeply causes 
to get deformed, and when they e: 
split and are disfigured. Aspidistré 
main in the same pot for a numbe 
if the drainage is good. Repotti 
rich soil and giving warm quart 
month or two would assist matter 
convenient to’ repot, give a | 
manure once a week and water i 
ling overhead to encourage fres 
from below. If you do repot, take 
you do not over-water until the "4 
begun to work freely in the new 


\ 


Growing Smilax | 

(B.).—Smilax pays best if plantec 
bench in 8 inches or g inches of — 
and well-rotted manure. If se 
now and the seedlings potted on 
enough into 3-inch pots, and the 
out in’ July upon a bench as r 
above, you would be able to cut thr 
lots of strings from such plants 
could maintain a night tempera 
60 degs. If unable to give ther 
ment you can, of course, grow t 


8-inch. Smilax may also be 
suckers from the roots, but seed 
ferable, and it is far better to ra 


plants from seed each year rather | 
old and worn-out plants. 


weet Peas in partial shade 
—In growing Sweet Peas, em- 
sually laid on the great advantage 
,ed from giving the plants a very 
ion, but seldom is it that the half- 
42 in the garden is recommended 
Growers of Sweet Peas for ex- 
low very well how essential it is 
/ varieties must be screened from 
| the sun if they are to be gathered 
; like asproper condition. What is 
fissoms for show is also true of 
table decoration, and those who 
je the finest will not ignore alto- 
(claims of that part of the garden 
“* mid-day, one may count on 
jor such a position we suggest the 
g transplanted there rather than 
iat the start need not be delayed. 
ties scorch and bleach very much. 
j should be borne in mind if the 
\forded by trees, and that is, the 
|, should not be planted too close, 
Ihen coming into bloom, every pro- 
ide to give them plenty of feeding, 
soil being removed and a dressing 
y’s Hop Manure, . good, friable 
g the place of soil that may be 


of 


w shale not follow that plants 


ae shade require much less water 
the shade is the outcome of trees, 
-may possibly be found that the 
needed more frequently. Be 
, no one need regard the partly 
ofthe garden as being altogether 
or growing this, the most popular 
false < . . 

tuberous 

je are supposing that you want to 
egonias in the open air. Occa- 
cellent beds are met with in 
gardens, their bulbs, as a rule, 
‘ed into growth very gradually, 
ja cold frame. Cocoanut-fibre for 
\the corms in when starting them 
‘useful. The new roots lay hold 
lily, and the bulbs «an be planted 
id deal of this adhering to them. 
grown cool it is not wise to start 
8 if only 3 inch of growth has been 
i final planting takes place, they 
“better, and both the quality and 
y of the blooms are better. 


annuals 

dition to the Canary-creeper 
anariense), you can grow on 
Tropezolum Lobbianum, T. 
ina lobata, Lophospermum 
laurandya Barclayana, Eccremo- 
er, and Cobzea scandens. Sweet 
1 also answer, while the annual 
in many shades of colour are 
trellises. 


ater Lilies do well in’ half- 
in the turf and half-filled with 

‘Water. On lawns the cask or 
t be sunk level with the sur- 
giving the leaves and flowers of 
I the appearance of growing 
ground. Of course, the strong- 
ties of the~Marliacaea type are 
is for this mode of culture, but 
many of the less strong-growing 
answer well treated thus. 


noble bulb from the Cape 
umn flower-spikes 4 feet to 
ith spires of waxy-white bell- 
each about 1} inches long. It 

light soils, and is very effec- 
Id groups in the mixed border, 
t garden. It can be increased 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


freely from seeds, which flower about the 
fourth year. The distinct habit of the plant 
makes it valuable, and a group in bloom in 
good, deep soil in the late summer is very 
striking. You can plant it at the same time 
as the Gladioli, and the two are very effective 
when in bloom together, as they ought to be. 


Cinerarias drooping 


(G.).—It is by no means an uncommon oc- 
currence for Cinerarias to go off in the 
manner described, and we have always attri- 
buted the failure to unsuitable compost, or a 
sudden stoppage of root action brought about 
by a sodden state of the soil, the same being 
induced by careless watering. There may be 
grubs in the compost. Turn one of the dead 
plants out and examine the soil. Should there 
be any grubs, water with lime-water. In any 
case, water with caution. ‘The Cineraria 
likes the soil moist, but quickly feels the 
effect of even one overdose of water. 


Cinerarias after flowering 


(A.).—After your plants have done bloom- 
ing you can cut them down to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the soil, top-dress them with 
some light soil, and place under a shady wall. 
Keep them fairly moist at the roots and they 
will soon send up a lot of suckers, which can 
be taken off and rooted in sandy soil in any 
cool shady frame, and then potted on. These 
will make capital plants for flowering next 
season. As a rule, however, we think it 
would be your best plan to raise your stock 
of Cinerarias annually from seed, except in 
the case of kinds you wish to perpetuate. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Azaleas after flowering 
(A. L.).—After Azaleas have done flowering 


- growth at once recommences, and to en- 


courage this the plants should be kept in a 
warm, moist place and frequently syringed. 
By midsummer they may be stood outdoors 
in order that the wood may become ripened, 
as on this to a great extent depends the future 
display of bloom, Take great care that the 
plants do not suffer from drought when in the 
open air. If you think the Azaleas need re- 
potting do it at once, using a mixture of peat 
and silver sand and ramming very firmly. 
Azaleas will, however, grow and flower well 
for years without being disturbed at the roots. 
Only prune off any straggling shoots, as, the 
less cutting, the better will be the display of 
bloom. 


Flowering Heaths ~ 

(Erica).—Heaths can certainly be grown in 
an ordinary greenhouse. During the winter 
they should be kept quite cool, merely ex- 
cluding frost from them, ventilating freely in 
mild weather.. The treatment that suits 
Pelargoniums will do for them. When done 
blooming cut. them back just below the 
flowers, allow them to start fairly into growth 
and then répot them, using only the best peat 
with plenty of silver sand. During the sum- 
mer give plenty of air, and shade a little from 
very hot sun. By the middle of August they 
will have made good growth, and should then 
be placed in the open air in a sunny position. 


Magnolia grandiflora 

(Smilax).—We are assuming that this is 
the Magnolia to which you refer. The tops 
of this branch naturally, and all that need be 
done is to spread them out thinly, keeping the 
growths secured to the wall. The strongest 
branches must be kept to the wall by means 
of strips of leather and strong nails. The 
trees ought never to be closely trained, and, 
of course, you must not cut the wood back 
close to the wall, as you suggest. Young 
plants should not be pruned at all, and old 
plants do not require much done to them in 
that way. It is advisable to cut out a branch 
where too thick, but not otherwise. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Marguerite Daisy-fly 

(A. C.).—The leaf you send has been at- 
tacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis), and the best way of 
destroying it is to hold the plant up to the 
light so that you can see through the leaves. 
The position of the grub can then be easily 
seen. Pinching thé leaf at this part will kill 
the grub. As there are several broods of this 
insect during the summer it is well to kill as 
many. as possible of the first brood. 


Preserving Fern fronds 

(W. S.).—The proper time to cut Fern 
fronds is when the plant is at its best—in 
fact, whenever the frond is perfect in form 
and of the size required. There are many 
methods of preserving Fern fronds, but we 
know of none more simple and effective than , 
placing the fronds singly between the leaves 
of a thick pad of blotting-paper, or between 
the leaves of a thick book, where they should 
remain till quite dry. In no case should they 
be exposed to the air till perfectly dry, or they 
lose their colour, and a heavy weight should 
be placed on the pad or book to keep the 
Ferns airtight while in the process of drying. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


C. Bird.—1, Muscari comosum. 

S. G., Bournemouth.—Ceropegia Woodi. 
N.O. Asclepiadacez. Natal, 1897. A quaint 
trailing plant for a hanging-basket or 
rockery in a warm greenhouse. Mother of 
Thousands is Saxifraga sarmentosa; a 
Japanese plant. 

L. Allegro.—1, Epimedium rubrum. 

A. E. Humphreys Owen.—1, Pink flowers, 
Pulmonaria rubra; 2, blue flower, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. 

Mendip.—i, Pulmonaria angustifolia; 2, 
undoubtedly a Myosotis, probably M. azorica, 
which will flower later on; 3, Erysimum 
pumilum (the Fairy Wallflower); 4, Saxi- 
fraga ceratophylla. 

A. E. Humphreys Owen.—Rhododendron, 
red-flowered, probably an arboreum seedling. 
White not recognised, 

Thirty-five Years a Subscriber.—Rhodo- 
dendron Prince Camille de Rohan. 

T. A. V.—1, Berberis Gagnepaini; 2, B. 
Darwini; 3, hybrid, please send again; 4, 
Berberis Hookeriana; 5, Ribes sanguineum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Donard Nursery Co., 
Down.—Choice Narcissi. 

Rancho Santa Fe Bulb Co., California.— 
New and unusual varieties of Gladioli, 


Newcastle, Co. 


Special cup for Ponies 


Mrs. Edward Harding, of Burnley Farm, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, the well-known 
authority on garden Pzonies, has presented 
to the Royal Horticultural Society a sum of 
money which is to be devoted to the provision 
of three cups, one of which will be offered for 
award in each of the years 1926, 1927, and 
1928, at one of the Society’s fortnightly 
shows. The competition will be open only to 
amateurs, and exhibits must consist of three 
flowers of each of six varieties of Pzonies. 
Flora medals in silver-gilt and silver will 
be offered by the Society as second and third 
prizes respectively. This year the competi- 
tion will take place on either June rst or June 
15th, according to weather conditions, and 
entries must reach the Secretary, R.H.S., 
Vincent Square, S.W. 1, not later than by 
the first post on the previous Wednesday in 
either case. The decision as to the date of 
the competition will be made on or before 
May 22nd, and a card will be sent to all who 
have written to ask that the notification 
should be sent to them, 
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| A notable yellow Ajax 


T is called ‘‘ Goldbeater,’’ and-might have 

been appropriately called ‘‘ Beaten Gold.”’ 

Whether it is in the catalogues I cannot 
say, but by the kindness of its raiser, Mr. 
Guy Wilson, of Broughshane, Co. Antrim, I 
have been able to consider at my leisure a 
dozen or so of its blooms in all their fresh- 
ness and splendour. ‘‘ Goldbeater’”’ is a 
large flower, one of the largest, though with 
yellows within hail like King Alfred, Yukon, 
and Michael I should not say that its size is 
its distinction. That, rather, I should say, 
is its colour, a rich yellow, though my colour 
vocabulary is not equal to saying precisely 
what yellow ; a Gorse yellow, I should think, 
the yellow of its parent maximus, but verging 
on the sultry Spanish tint of Santa Maria. 
One of the parents is maximus, but as to the 
other I understand Mr. Wilson is not certain. 
In addition to the maximus colour Gold- 
beater has also the characteristic maximus 
wave in- the perianth segment, 
feature, I believe, the ‘‘ true blue ’’ Daffodil 
florist does not approve. Nevertheless, these 
curves give a variety of line and shadow 
which, to irresponsibles like myself, is sheer 
delight, though at the same time they neces- 
sarily tend to lessen the apparent size of the 
bloom as contrasted with flowers like King 
Alfred that have the perianth flat. The 
trumpet of Goldbeater is all it should be, not 
long, but long enough, a bold, solid affair, in 
colour a shade deeper than the perianth, ex- 
panding crinoline-fashion, and recurving at 
the brim in a frill. W. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Encyclopedia of 
Furniture (Reviewed) ; Woodworking 
Machinery and Practice, XII.; Window 
Dressing (The D.1.A.~ Lectures); The 
Worshipful Company of Basketmakers’ 
Livery Dinner. 

The Chemical Age.—Special Laboratory 


Furnishing and Scientific Instrument Issue; 
‘‘ Developments of Modern Laboratory 
Glassware,’’ by Professor W. E. S. Turner; 
The Supremacy of British Scientific Glass- 
What British 


ware; Manufacturers are 
Doing. 

The — Electrician.—‘ National Electricity 
Supply,’? by Geo. Wilkinson; The’ Modern 


Electrical Power House (Details of the New 
Rummelsburg Power Station, Berlin); Re- 
tail Selling Clauses in Guildford Bill. 

The Fruit Grower.—The Control of In- 
sects; Itinerary of the France and Spain 
Tour (with map); Tar Oil Spraying Con- 
troversy. 

The Gas World.—Constitution of Coal; 
Education of the Consumer; Inquiries under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Special 
Sheffield and Yorkshire Issue: ‘* Sheffield’s 
Industrial Supremacy,’”’ by Mr. J. H. Chap- 
man; ‘‘ Links between Science and In- 
dustry,’ by Professor Ripper; ‘‘ New Glass 
Making Enterprise in Yorkshire,’? by Pro- 
fessor W. E. S. Turner; Modern Methods of 
Cutlery Manufacture; Hardware Imports 
and Exports; Tennis Balls and Rackets in 
the Making. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 


The Annual Festival Dinner of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund will be held at the 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2, on Wednesday, May 26th next. The 
‘chair will be taken by G. J. Nicholls, Esq., 
C.C., F.R.C.1., who is Chairman of the 
Central and Spitalfields Markets Committee. 
It will be remembered that quite recently 
Mr. Nicholls conducted H.R-H. the Prince 
of Wales around the Central Markets on the 
occasion of an early morning visit. 
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Hardy Ferneries — 


HILE flowers are indispensable for 
Wee ornamentation of a villa residence, 

a collection of hardy Ferns forms an 
equally important addition, and when pro- 
perly and tastefully arranged they may be 
made to assume as natural an appearance as 
they do in a wild state; the rustic appear- 
ance, too, of a hardy Fernery forms an agree- 
able contrast to the more dressy portions of 
the grounds. It is difficult to lay down 
definite rules for the construction of a 
fernery, so much depending upon the posi- 
tion which it is to occupy, and the space at 
command. In fixing on the site, the first 
thing to be aimed at should be a shady, 
secluded nook—not one that-can be seen from 
the windows of the mansion or cottage, nor 
yet from the flower garden, but a part that is 
unexpectedly come upon when walking 
through the grounds. The situation should 
also be one that is sheltered from boisterous 
winds. . Moisture, too, is essential to the well- 
being of hardy Ferns, but this cannot always 
be given in sufficient quantity to carry them 
safely through hot summers. Anything like 
straight lines must be avoided. If the space 
to be occupied be long rather than broad, it 
should be broken up here and there so as-to 
form miniature dells, recesses, and projec- 
tions, but all should have as rustic an appear- 
ance as possible. The plants in all cases 
should be allowed sufficieng space in which 
to develop. Where outdoor Ferns have failed 
to do well, the ferneries have generally been 
cramped for room. What is wanted is breadth 
and length, height being of secondary im- 
portance. If the fernery be so arranged that 
it could be traversed by a narrow path from 
which the plants could be examined all the 
better. The stones employed should be 
placed in as natural a manner as possible, and 
yet they should possess a certain amount of 
artistic arrangement. Anyone who has 
searched for Ferns in their native haunts 
cannot have failed to observe that they 
luxuriate in a light, sandy soil, and this must 
form, if possible, the main bulk of the 
fernery. I have, however, many times used 
Cocoanut fibre mixed with turfy loam, and it 
has always appeared to answer admirably. 


For very delicate sorts a compost may be - 


formed of peat, leaf-mould, and loam, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand to keep all open and 
porous, but the stronger sorts, as has been 
stated, will succeed best in loam without the 
addition of peat. When I use Cocoanut fibre 
I find that it retains a considerable amount of 
moisture without soddening. Fern roots 
being generally of a wiry nature will grow in 
almost any soil that is of ordinary texture, 
but it ought not to be heavy. Ferns dislike 
manure, both in a solid and liquid form: 


In arranging the plants I would not 
separate the evergreen from the deciduous 
kinds, but so dispose them that when the 
foliage of the latter dies down in the be- 
ginning of winter there would still remain 
plants enough to interest the cultivator, I 
would therefore plant plenty of sorts that 
would retain their verdure throughout the 
winter, such, for instance, as the Blechnums, 
Scolopendriums, ~Polystichums, and Poly- 
podiums. 
mon occurrence must be avoided—viz., that of 
planting too deeply. Generally speaking, the 
crowns must be kept well above the soil, but 
they should be made firm, and the stronger- 
growing sorts should be planted first. Dwarf 


growing varieties with fine fronds should 


have the most sheltered nooks assigned to 
them. If water exist in the fernery, a place 
‘must be afforded for the Royal Fern 
(Osmunda regalis). A list of hardy Ferns 
would perhaps be out of place, inasmuch 


- enjoyment to the cultivator. — 


In planting, an error of too com- ~ 


ss 


we ee 


as cultivators have their o 
favourites. I-may, however, j 
small fernery may be construc 

corner. where flowering plants 
ceed, and if arranged according t 
and judgment, it will alway 


A hardy Maiden-h 
Although-there is a Bri 
(Adiantum capillus-Veneris) 
duced some remarkably distinc 
varieties, it is not a Fern whi 
mended for growing out of doo 
in very sheltered spots and und 
able conditions indeed, either 
Devon, in Wales, or in Ireland 
are too severe to allow it to thri 
Such, however, is not the ca: 
to Adiantum pedatum. — 
Maiden-hair, as it is popularly « 
in any part of England, as 
country it will bear over 30 deg: 
as a proof of what is stated h 
added that Mr. Lowe, in his 
‘« Ferns, British and Exotic,” 
that ‘‘ In January, 1854, plant 
pedatum lived out of doors wit 
ture 6° below zero, whilst near 
killed all the plants of A. cap 
North American Ferns are mo: 
their hardiness and for their 
producing as they do in the 
—contrast which could not possib 
by planting British species 
alone. If failure has attended 
at acclimatising this beautiful 
places in England, it is due 
in some cases it has been plan 
too heavy and too retentive a ma 
in some others the undergroun 
have been kept too close to tl 
ground, and not being protec 
either leaves or snow, it feels th 
less severe than that of its— 
Although this thoroughly disti 
nificent species is given-as a 
India by Colonel Beddome, 
a North American Fern, and | 
great abundance from New B 
Canada to Alabama. In=* Can: 
grows abundantly in moist » 
among rocks and where there i 
-of decayed vegetable matter. — 
it forms, under the shelter of 
often covering several acres at ‘ 
according to eye-witnesses, sv 
A. pedatum, with its light pea 
foliage, are a grand sight. 
shaped fronds, affecting the fc 
foot (hence its specific name 
upright, dark purplish, shini 
somewhat fragile nature. Th 
from the extremity of lo: 
rhizomes, which, through the 
lations of leaves, often lie 
deep, or even more, in de 
matter, the fronds having to gel 
before they can reach the sur! a 
which is also protected every 
covering of snow. = = = 
_A. pedatum may also be utilised 
advantage for the decoration of t 
tory in the spring, by either 
grown plants or lifting from th 
in January or February good 
are put into 6-inch or 7-in 
in a frame or in a house 1 
perature is kept up to betw 
50 degs. The crowns soon 
and in a short time produce 
of a most pleasing light gre 
very effective character. 
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The Architect in the Garden 
Being comments on a recent lecture by F. Inigo Thomas, F.S.A. 

STURE on ‘‘ Gardens’’ was re- lover. He appreciated to the full the glory would be a mistake in England; indeed, for 
7 given by F. Inigo Thomas, of the lake, the waterside, and meadow; at the greater part of the year the pergola, 


\., before the members of the Royal 


yf British Architects. 


were gathered together 
the country. 


There were, 


The lecture 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 


where 
from all 
we 


ery few horticulturists present on 


on. 
ct to architects, and, as 


dered highly successful. 


In short, it was a lecture by 


such, it 
The lec. 


well delivered and illustrated by 
des showing the work of architects 
: It was clear from the start that 


| the broad and natural 
ut by that practical 
| Brown. 


ling freely. 


ire he destroyed formal 


‘asa practical 
new ideas in the 
it of . country 
‘England. The 
im the formal to 
il was not con- 
irdening, it was 
in all artistic ex- 
of the period, 

paving and 
hand in hand 


turer seemed to 
e fact that 

ho followed 
‘ook pains to 
formal features 
tic aims and de- 
whole. It is to 
id of Repton 
) that we look 
ind development 
Iscape school of 
whose influence 
apidly to the 
and whose 
‘still control or, 
influence the 
of large areas 
formal style of. 


see Un- 
1) q 


architects, 
Nature- 


It was, he said, 
‘and what Capability Brown and 
re driving at, as they did not know 
beyond the fact that their clients 


r did not appreciate landscape gar- 


lines as 
gardener 
difficult 


turer might have explained that 
uld not tolerate the work of the 
1 the garden and that in his zeal to 


gardens. 


also have told his audience that 


the same time he knew well the meaning 
and value of such principles as are suggested 
by the terms proportion—harmony and unity. 
But on the subject of landscape gardening 
the Nature-lover and the architect never 
agree. From the gardens illustrated on the 
screen it was obvious that the lecturer placed 
art before Nature. He did not profess to 
know much about trees or plants, but merely 
used them to produce the design. This was 
particularly so in the case of Italian gardens, 
to which much attention was directed. 
Generally speaking, trees were not allowed 
to grow naturally, they were clipped into 
shape or employed as avenues or pleached 
alleys as part of the design. Trees were used, 
not as living things, but as so much material 
in construction. The architect’s garden, with 
its grand terraces, straight walks, marble 
columns, long flights of steps, pergolas, 
statues, and fountains, does not, as a rule, 
give pleasure to the Nature-lover, and it is 
well that architects should recognise this. 
Under an Italian sky pergolas may form 
delightful shady walks, but too much pergola 


Well planned borders round a Surrey house 
Rosemary and Hydrangea on a south front 


owing to the drip from overhead, is the least 
comfortable place in many gardens in 
England. 

A certain formality is usually necessary in 
gardens, especially around the house, and this 
is in keeping with the best traditions of land- 
scape gardening in this country. Where the 
architecture of a house is of a particular 
period it is desirable that the garden immedi- 
ately surrounding it should be in character 
with the building, but it is hoped that the 
Italian style on a large scale will never be- 
come popular here. 

In this country it is not advisable that a 
garden should be so arranged (as in the case 
of so many American and Italian gardens) 
that it may all be seen at the same time. 
Repton, whose principles happily still in- 
fluence the treatment of large areas in the 
informal style, Says :— 

‘* The eye, or rather the mind, is never long 
delighted with that which it surveys without 
effort at a single glance, and-therefore sees 
without exciting curiosity or interest. It is 
not the vast extent of lawn, the great expanse 
of water, or the long range 
of wood that yields satis- 
faction, for these, if 
shapeless, or, which is the 
same thing, if their exact 
shape, however large, be 
too apparent, only attract 
our notice by the space 
they occupy, to fill that 
space with objects of 
beauty, to delight the eye 
after it has been struck, to 
fix the attention where it 
has been caught, to pro- 
long astonishment into 
admiration -are purposes 
not unworthy of the great- 
est designs.”’ 

The view expressed by 
Mr. Inigo Thomas was 
that architects may make 
beautiful gardens with the 
assistance of the gardener, 
but surely better gardens 
and happier effects may be 
attained by the landscape 
gardener- with the assist- 
ance of the architect. 

Some architects’ gar- 
dens are reminiscent of 
the builder’s yard, and 
there were some pretty 
bad examples’ illustrated 
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in Mr. Thomas’ lecture. One garden, for- 
tunately not in this country, was planned like 
a crayfish, vertebrae and claws complete. 
Fantastic designs have already gone too far 
in English gardens, and it is to be hoped that 
we may be saved from too much of the 
Italian influence. Some designs which may 
look interesting on paper would appear quite 
out of place if applied in England. 

There was also an exhibition of. garden 
design (drawings, plans, water colours, and 
photographs) in the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and of these 
pictures none were better than those of the 
gardens at Munstead Wood and Gravetye 
Manor, both examples of good English gar- 
dens that have often been illustrated in these 
pages. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus) 
TP wticn are several kinds, but the above, 


which forms a loose tuft about 15 inches 
high of shining pinnate leaves, bears 
bright blue and purple flowers. The variety 
albus has an abundance of white, flushed 
with pink, Pea-shaped flowers, the variety 


rosea has rose-coloured flowers borne in large - 


clusters, and in purpurea the blooms are of a 
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deep purple shade. .Easy plants to grow are 


all of them, but they enjoy a fairly good soil. 


and are at their best after remaining undis- 
turbed for a few years. In some seasons the 
early flowers may get slightly damaged by 
late frosts, but not to any serious extent, ~ 
ZANE 
Cornus Nuttalli 
Flowering with me at the present time is 
this handsome North American Cornel, a very 


striking shrub and probably the most attrac- 


tive of the genus. It is not the actual flowers, 
which are crowded into a dense head # inch 
or so across and of a purplish shade, which 
render it so attractive, but the large creamy 
bracts, six in number, which surround the 
flowers. This fine shrub is quite happy in 
different parts of East Sussex, where I have, 
from time to time, run across fine specimens, 
the leaves of which present a glorious spec- 
tacle again in autumn. G.M. 


Morisia hypogea 

Those who are in search of a neat plant 
suitable for carpeting bare spaces in the rockx 
garden will find one in Morisia hypogea. It 


is a very brilliant little crucifer, with a neat. 


prostrate habit and with golden-yellow 
flowers. It succeeds admirably in a- soil 
which is rather gritty; and it is an exception- 
ally free-flowering plant. W. McG. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica 


S the originator of the discussion con- 
Acne the alleged poisonous properties 

of Primula obconica I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to add to my former note. The dis- 
cussion, of course, is not a new one, P. 
obconica having been under suspicion for 
many years. My point was that I consider 
the newer forms of this useful plant less likely 
to affect those handling it than the older 
forms. Personal experiences of having been 
infected total, roughly, in the neighbourhood 
of a couple of dozen—surely a trifling per- 
centage of those who grow P. obconica. That 
is the point I endeavoured to make. Those 
who, after repeated experiment, suffer from 
handling this Primula are justified in abolish- 
ing it from their greenhouses, but, I submit, 
they are not justified’in assuming that be- 
cause they suffer others will suffer likewise. 
Many who, no doubt, could grow the plant 
with safety have been frightened to attempt 
to do so, and thereby have deprived them- 
selves of one of the best of Primulas for 
greenhouse work. I am well aware that (as 
“C, Allegro ”’ observes) there are many other 
plants which cause irritation of the skin. For 
instance, I have known of Humea elegans 
being blamed for producing almost the same 
skin irritation as P. obconica. Primula 
sinensis, too, and some of the Polyanthi have 
also Jain under suspicion. There is the 
Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) which, to 
some people, is dangerous. The ordinary 
Tobacco plant, Nicotiana affinis, will, at 
times, irritate the skin. Personally, if 1 rub 
against the fronds of Davallia Mooreana an 
intense itching follows, which, however, does 
not last long. Other plants might be 
enumerated, but it does not follow that, be- 
cause I, or others, may be affected by any of 
them, they ought to be withdrawn from culti- 
vation. Lilies, Violets, Hyacinths, Tuberoses, 


Stephanotis, and other flowers induce lassi-’ 


tude and headache in many cases; are they, 
also, to be taboo? One correspondent offered 
a preventive in the shape of smearing the 
arms with soft-soap, which may, or may not, 


be effective. I may offer a recipe, which has 
some value, to those who may, at times, 
suffer from irritation caused by plants: 
Fifteen minims liquid carbolic acid added to 
1 oz. oxide zine ointment. Apply freely to the 
affected parts. W. McG. 


A good deal has been said about the 
effects of the irritation set up by contact with 
this plant, but very little about the cause. 
A year or two ago a gardening friend of mine 
who had suffered from the rash sent me some 
of the flowers for examination. Upon look- 
ing at them under the microscope I found 
that the pedicels and calyces were covered 
with hollow bulbous hairs filled with a colour- 
less fluid very similar to the hairs on the 
Stinging Nettle. In handling or brushing 
against the plant the bulbous top breaks off 
and the fluid enters the pores of the skin, 
hence the irritation, I had no opportunity 
of examining the leaves, so cannot say 
whether they are similarly clothed. “The 
obvious thing is for people with a sensitive 
epidermis to avoid growing the plants. 
Woking. W. BIDDISCOMBE. 


Erythroniums 


With further reference to these interesting 
flowers and Mr. Arnott’s note in GARDENING 
ILLUsTRATED of April 24th, page 257, when 
collecting E. grandiflorum in the mountains 
in Canada last year | frequently had to dig 
more than a foot deep before-‘‘ winning ”’ an 
extra large bulb. I have come to the con- 
clusion in these gardens that deep planting is 
essential for their successful cultivation. I 
am pleased to know that Mr. Arnott found 
Erythroniums would grow in sun as well as 
in shade; this should induce more gardeners 
to plant these really beautiful flowers. 

Thorpe Hall Gardens. R. Moore. 


_ Cutting seed Potatoes and effect on 
disease 

With reference to the question of cutting 
seed Potatoes or’ planting them whole, I 
should be glad to know if there is any evi- 
dence on record as to the effect the cutting of 
them might have in favouring the develop- 


- to attack of disease, either (a) by 


- ful beauty, is well worth attenti 


ment of disease in the produce. — 
member that this point has been 
discussions in “GARDENING 

(though it probably has been at 
and the idea has occurred to me ~ 
a Potato in.two may lay it open. 


its vigour, or (b) by removing th 
of the outer skins, and so off 
germs a readier access to its 
writing for information, not to su 
theory, though my own limite 
happens to agree in results w 
tion that the connection indica’ 


Hennacliff Cottage, = 
Morwenstow, Holsworthy. 
Where Lithospermum 
I was interested to read in y 
April roth, page 225, an artic 
spermum  prostratum and H 
Both grow practically wild in~ 
seeding themselves everywhere 
removed, smothering smaller 
soil is extremely poor and full of 
garden being originally a sort ¢ 
Gorse-brake and, I believe, enti 
lime. Your correspondent seems 
position in which the plants ar 
essential point, but I, personally, 
this can be of any importance so 
plants are in a soil which suits th 
have them in practically every posi 
on a rock garden facing wes 
shaded by. trees, in another rf 
facing due south, with no sha 
water garden facing north, w 
more or less under water the 
and also self-sown amongst Heath 
each position they are equall 
free-flowering, the only differe 
on the west border they keep in 
certain extent all the winter, 
course, in the profusion of the 
I may say that I have given plan 
friends in the neighbourhood, but 
exception, where they tell me it i 
well, they have always failed. — 


Tregaddick, Bodmin, Cornwa 


The pink Lily of the 
W. E. Wright, in your issue 
page 208, invites assistance in lo 
plant, and I am pleased to inform | 
can be obtained from Mr. 
Ingwersen, Birch Farm Nu 
thorne, Sussex, where J.saw sor 
it on April 13th. I used to groy 
ing plant before the war, the 
been sent me by an Trish lady, bt 
disappeared. Sa oe 


The Sword Lily of 

It is quite probable that Pli 
was the Florentine Iris, 
‘* Giaggiolo.’”? This word h 
the first o (see Lola’s song in 
Rusticana ’’), and is known — 
from the Latin Gladiolus, in spite | 
becoming ‘‘ gia’? instead of | 
‘‘ ghia.’’? Please note that I do 
the now forbidden subject of 
Oxfords = ee 


¥e Plagianthus Lya 


This, so rarely seen considerin: 


house shrub. In Devon and 


2 inches to 4 inches in length, 
pointed. Its flowers are perfectly 
h golden anthers, produced in 
ae The shrub is, I believe, 
f New Zealand. Cuttings of half- 
‘root in sand if put under a hand- 
early autumn. Grown out-of-doors 
ib needs soil made-up of loam and 
Bruce Hewirr. 


_ The Hepatica 

\gs sometimes come up very freely 
my of my Anemone Hepatica plants. 
of plants establish themselves if not 
, but a large percentage, I am 
re lifted out through the alternate 
d thaws that we are so frequently 
with in these parts. Some plants of 
flowered form in fairly open posi- 
‘ribute their seeds freely in poorish 
(soil robbed by Holly, Privet, etc.) 
the plants, which germinate most 
t is interesting to notice how care- 
seed-sowing is provided for, thé 
ls weighting down the long supple 
itil they lay on the. surface of the 


eat difficulty in establishing young 
not so much due to pests with me 
way the plants seem to be squeezed 
i the surface of the soil in the frosts 
rs; they may be out of the ground 
before they are noticed. In natural 
s this may be prevented by the cover 
wes in the woodland surroundings. 
my plants have been in the garden 
15 years. 

=~ . T. Asuton Lortnouse. 
sbrough. 


athus Oertendahlit (Th.Fr. Jr.) 


is a handsome basket plant not for 
freenhouse only, but for cultivation 
rs under even exceptionally untoward 
3. Its correct name _ originated 
ely in the Botanical Gardens. of 
Sweden, where Dr. Thore C. E. 
fing his research work for a Mono- 
the Genus Plectranthus came across 
lar plant, which is said to have been 
‘tion for 20 years at Kew, Dahlem, 
r strongholds of botanical wisdom 
yeing correctly identified. In fact, 
| under the erroneous name of P. 
Benthe, which is altogether a dif- 
*clés, as is P. ciliatus, of Natal. It 
iS that the habitat of the new 
| as not yet be known. It is 
‘indoor plant-of unusual merits, as 
ration shows which was taken by 
2rintendent. of another Swedish 
‘Institution in November, when the 
is one huge flower display in almost 
with a tinge of beautiful violet. 
es are of distinct design with a 
wer surface. 
ts correct name according to its 
Js now a monument of-_the bene- 
livity of one of the Nestors of 
ian horticulture, the Hortulanus 
lus of the old seat of learning, Ivar 
al, who cultivated this plant and 
out to the young scholar as pro- 
different species. Mr. Oertendahl 
fully studied its demands on the 
Which are practically none what- 
it is not in want of much, either 
varmth, and very easy to propagate 
tings at any time of the year. I 
le shoots of this creeper of the 
‘family in November. They struck 
ek during the darkest period of 
year, and it has, since last 
iven life again to a large basket- 
Ha which already hang down and 
ket. In England there is not 
doubt that Plectranthus 


= be 
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Oertendahlii will make a favourite half-hardy 
outdoor plant for rock gardens, at least I will 
try it in my experimental rockeries, probably 
the farthest north specimen of the traditional 
English build. 
Henry B. Goopwin, F.R.H.S. 
Airedale, Saltsjobaden, Sweden. 


Effect of frost on shrubs of reputed 
hardiness 


It would be interesting to know the fate of 
shrubs reputed hardy or tender during 
last winter’s frost. Here the following are 
wholly, or in the main, uninjured :—Ceano- 
thus rigidus, Cypressus funebris and C., 
sempervirens, Buddleia~ Colvillei, Cistus 
corbariensis, Senecio Grayi, and Veronica 
Hulkeana. The following have been injured 
but not killed :—Ceanothus Veitchianus and 
C. thyrsiflorus var. griseus, Teucrium fruti- 
cans, Cistus purpureus and C. crispus, small- 
leaved Myrtles, Buddleia globosa, Escallonia 
macrantha, Veronica angustifolia, and V. 
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advising your readers to purchase crowns 
rather than go to the trouble of raising 
Glaskin’s Perpetual from seed, only to meet 
with disappointment. The only possible in- 
ference one can draw from such an indict- 
ment is that Glaskin’s is not a good sort. 
Who has sounded the note of disappointment 
besides) Mr. Wright? Surely, amongst 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, there 
must be someone in addition to myself whose 
experience with the variety in question has 
been not one: in which defeat was the out- 
come, but success! Mr. Wright recommends 
The Sutton, a most excellent sort, from a 
firm of world-wide repute. 

It is refreshing to read on page 73 of their 
Guide for 1926 what Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons have to say about Glaskin’s Perpetual 
Rhubarb. 


“A new type of Rhubarb, excellent in 
colour and growing to a good size, the 
sticks of which can be pulled within six 
months from date of sowing seed. It 


Plectranthus Oertendahlii in the Gothenburg Botanical Garden 


Traversi, Olearia Haasti, and O. macro- 

donta. The chief sufferers have been Bays, 

and a warm wall with protection has not 

saved a Myrtle. A._M. A. H. Rocers. 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


Rhubarb renewals 


I beg to thank Mr. W. E. Wright for his 
criticism, on page 241, notwithstanding that 
he appears .to take exception to, and 
deprecate, the advice I gave on April 3rd with 
respect. to raising Glaskin’s Perpetual 
Rhubarb from seed. It was given from the 
book of my own experience. He virtually 
condemns the variety because he does not 
happen to have been successful with it. I 
reiterate the statement published, that sticks 
may be pulled within six months of sowing 
seed, because I have done so, and I can 
assure him they were larger than penholders. 
Mr. Wright goes_on to say he agrees that 
Rhubarb can easily be raised from seed,,and 
a good kind with fair treatment may be fit 
to pull within three years, that the best sort 
he knows is The Sutton, and concludes by 


will remain in bearing continuously if 
grown in good soil and given slight pro- 
tection in severe weather. The best re- 
sults are obtained by sowing in boxes or 
pots without heat in March or April, and 
planting out the seedlings in May. Seed 
may also be sown in the open ground.”’ 
In view of such corroborative evidence is 
there any reason to doubt the advice given in 


my note of April 3rd? WF, 


Veronica filicaulis 

I agree with H. Stevens that this ‘‘quickly”’ 
covers the ground and is of ‘‘ easy increase 
from cuttings,’? inasmuch as if you do not 
cart away every scrap that falls on the ground 
you will repent it: Probably a’ wall is the 
best place for it, as it does not seem to spread 
underground like a Linaria or a Convolvulus. 
I have found it useful on the edge of a rockery 
path to save constant hoeing up of Poa annua, 
which it smothers. It would be safe under a 
hedge, and a fight between it and_ the 
Germander Speedwell would be interesting. 


Oxford. bet al be 


\ 
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Growing Melons Over a Water-tank 


HAVE a forcing-house in three sections. 

Under the bed of each section is a large 

water-tank, with hot-water pipes running 
through it. I want to grow Melons and 
Cucumbers, and shall be glad if you will tell 
me whether to have water in the tanks or 
not? The/beds are constructed of slates, and 
are about 6 inches above the top of the tank. 
Would you put a layer of manure on the slates 
under the soil, or would you grow them on 
soil alone? E. 


[ We should advise you to dispense with the 
water in the tanks, and to convert them into 
hot-air chambers for supplying bottom-heat, 
which is so essential for the successful culti- 
vation of Melons at any time, and indis- 
pensable for Cucumber-growing nine months 
out of the twelve. This you can do by simply 
filling in the 6-inch openings or the space 
between the tanks and the slates of which 
the beds are. constructed. You need not 
place any manure on the slates, as the heat 
you will derive from the enclosed chambers 
below should be’ ample for the requirements 
of the fruits you propose growing. Your best 
plan would be to cover the slates with whole 
turves, grass side down, if freshly cut. On 
these you can place the mounds of soil 4 feet 
apart, and distant 2 feet from the front wall 
for growing Cucumbers in. This will leave 
plenty of space for making additions to the 
mounds and for top-dressing, and in the in- 
terval you can utilise it for sundry purposes, 
such as growing on plants which need plenty 
of heat and moisture, and for propagating. 
With regard to Melons, these may be grown 
on the mound system, but we have always 
found them to succeed best when planted in 
narrow borders about 1 foot or 1 foot 3 inches 
in width and 1 foot in depth, composed prin- 
cipally of heavy loam rammed very firm. The 
border should be made sufficiently near 
enough to the front wall so that the plants 
can. be conveniently tied to the lowermost 
wire of the trellis, and it should run the full 
length of the-house—i.e., if you are thinking 
of planting the whole of it at one time. A 
thoroughly consolidated border, constructed 
in the manner described, and consisting of 
good, heavy, fibrous loam, with a dash of 
bone-meal and a little old plaster or lime- 
rubbish added, will promote a wiry, short- 
jointed, fruitful growth, and under such con- 
ditions it is seldom that the stems fall a prey 
to canker. In case you have a light loam to 
deal with, you would do well to mix with it 
a sixth or fourth part of the total quantity 
of soil required, of marl or clay, according 
to its texture, using the last-named quantity 
if very light and sandy. The clay or marl 
should first be dried, and then pounded up 
fine, before adding it to the loam, and the 
mixing must be done. thoroughly. Avoid 
farmyard or stable manure, as these only 
encourage rank and unfruitful growth. Build 
the border with the back and front nearly 
vertical, and have the top flat. Pieces of 
turf, well rammed, will serve to form the 
back and front with, and then the middle 
portion will-take all the loose soil. If you 
elect to grow the plants on the single-stem 
~ system, which is by far the best way, set the 
plants out 2 feet apart throughout the length 
of the border, and place a stick to support 
each one until it reaches the trellis. When 
you have a good crop of fruit set, then make 
an addition to the front part of the border 
some g inches or 12 inches in width, using 
similar materials, and, the further to stimu- 
late the plants, and induce them to swell their 
fruits to a good size, give tepid liquid-manure 
alternately with guano-water on each occa- 
sion when water is required. The liquid 
must be diluted according to its strength, and 
‘2 ozs. of Peruvian guano to a 4-gallon water- 


potful of water is the right strength to use. 
Never use cold water, either for watering or 
syringing, but let it be of a temperature be- 
tween 85 degs. and 90 degs. The same rule 
should be observed with regard to Cucumber- 
growing. In respect to soil for the Cucum- 
bers, a little well-rotted manure or leaf-mould 
may be added with advantage to the loam’ 
and lime-rubbish, and it is unnecessary to 
consolidate it in the same way as for Melons. 
Always get the soil warmed beforehand for 
top-dressing with or when making additions 
to borders. The roots will then not experi- 
ence any check. | 


Lichen on fruit-trees 


In low-lying positions, especially where 
there is much clay in the soil, the extra 
moisture nearly always present in the atmo- 
sphere favours the growth of such parasites 
as Moss and Lichen on fruit-trees generally, 
and Apples and Pears in particular. It is 
hardly necessary to add that they seriously 
affect the health of the trees overrun by them. 
The healthiest trees are those with good clean 
stems and main branches, those overrun and 
their breathing pores clogged by Moss and 
Lichen being the first to become stunted in 
growth and of comparatively little real ser- 
vice. In some few instances removing the 
principal cause, that is, an excess of mois- 
ture in the soil, is quickly followed by the 
disappearance of the parasites, and one of 
the first remedies should, therefore, be an 
examination of the drains. If these are 
badly clogged by tree roots or other obstacles, 
either clean out the old drains or form. fresh 
ones. In orchards the drains ought to be 
disposed midway between the rows of stan- 
dard trees, and, as a rule, not less than 3 feet 
deep, there being such a thing as draining 
away surface water too rapidly. 

There are several known remedies for re- 
moving Moss and Lichen temporarily, this 
including scraping and scrubbing with brine 
and lime-wash: Scrubbing is a far too 
tedious operation beyond what might be done 
in that way to the clear trunks of standard 
trees. Newly-slaked lime in a fine state, 
shaken through a coarse bag or otherwise 
dusted or distributed among the branches 
when these are in a moist state, will do much 
towards killing Moss and Lichen; but, all 
things considered, it is a less satisfactory 
‘remedy than thoroughly coating them with 
lime-wash. Add sufficient caustic lime to a 
tub of water to give this the consistency and 
colour of-milk, pass it through a fine sieve, 
and apply with an old syringe while still hot. 
Every crack and crevice that can be got at 
should be thoroughly searched out with the 


syringe, and this will destroy a good many 


insect pests, as well as the Moss and Lichen. 


Bush fruits 


The bullfinches left me alone this year, and 
the crop of Gooseberries and Red and White 
Currants will be exceptionally good. I must 
consider myself fortunate, for in an adjacent 
large garden the shoots of Gooseberries and 
spurs on Currants are three parts stripped 
of buds. Black Currants are also showing 
well and there is likely to be a fine crop.’ I 
am fortunate in not being troubled with big 
bud, and, consequently, the small area under 
Black Currants will be as remunerative as 
anything, for this fruit always commands a 
good price. A mistake is often made with 
all the ahove in allowing the bushes to get 
too old. Plenty of fruit is, doubtless, obtain- 
able, but it is of decidedly inferior quality and 
not too saleable. Rather, in all gardens 
where all these bush fruits are grown it is a 
good plan to insert a few cuttings of the best 

“sorts about every third year and transfer 


-second leaf beyond the fruit. 


them, when rooted, to a bit of 
ground; one always has, then, 
plants to take the place of bush 
become old, gnarled, partially canke 
Moss-covered. As the Gooseberry j) 
useful fruit for many purposes it is ; 
to plant a few different varieties tha 
suitable both for dessert and cooj 
early and late picking, for there i 
siderable interval between the rip 
Early Sulphur and Warrington, a 
great difference in the flavour of G 
and some of the big exhibition | 
Despite much advice on the matter 
see many suckers springing up from 
of bushes; one cannot ‘be too carefu 
ally with Gooseberries, in r 
bottom buds when inserting cutt 
pose the Loganberry would h 
under the heading of bush fruit 
them, it is hardy, easily grow 
prolific; not exactly the sort of 
pleases many palates in a raw sté 
mirable for preserves, especially w 
ciated with  Gooseberries. It usec 
the reputation. of being quite i 
any form of disease or pest, bu 
in many gardens it is now att 
little red maggot, the larva of the 
known as Lampronia rubiella, 
often familiar with in Raspberr 
and that often does a lot of mise 
is detected. - : 
Hardwick. x ree 
_ Frame Melons — 
Now that warmer nights .may 
be. looked for, Melons may b 
frames with less risk of their ex 
check than was the case a few 
Sunheat combined with the warmtl 
from the bed and the covering of 
at night with mats should now 
maintain a suitable ‘night tempei 
the plants, once set out, will qu 
headway. Loam of good qua 
roughly to pieces and placed in the 
each light in sufficient | quantity 
setting out of two plants, one to fu 
upper and-.one the lower portio1 
light, should be got in a day 
hand and be well rammed. 
take place at any time, but pref 
early afternoon, as the frame 
closed up for the day. The 
made quite firm round the balls 
ing is being done, and sufficien 
given afterwards to moisten the 
base. Slight shade may be 1 
day or two until the roots get t 
new soil, after which the f 
capable of withstanding f 
taking any harm. Ventil 
prompt and careful attentio 
the frame be closed early eno 
temperature up to go degs. A § 
in the early morning and a 
in the afternoon should be affo 
plants show for fruit and the 1 
begin to expand. It must- 
time, but be resumed ‘so soon 
of fruits has been set and 
When the plants have made 
the points must be pinched out 
the production of side or Ik: 
From these, when stopped, 
an ample quafitity of fruit-bea 
one age, on which the fema 
open simultaneously. ‘These 
about mid-day, and the laterals 


stage is reached the soil in 
are set out will require adding ° 
side, but none should be plac 
round the stems or canker may 
will suffice for the roots’ requ 
setting is complete, when furt 
will be needed. pas 


: 
$ 
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ES AND SHRUBS 
Berberis Kansuensis 
delightfully attractive Barberry re- 
.d an Award of Merit when shown 
he first time by Mr. E. H. M. Cox 
he Royal Horticultural~Society on 
h. It is a deciduous species raised 
d sent home from China by Farrer 
years ago. The plant bears numer- 
ers of lemon-yellow flowers. -These 
yre small and round, in tight balls 
yellow Peas. 

orous but graceful habit, the plant 
onsiderable height, and the specimen 
carse, Scotland, from which the 
vere shown is over 7 feet high by 
“OSS. 


Berberis 


ny new species having been added of 
ars, and from the crossing of various 


many excellent hybrids of great. 


garden decoration can now be had. 
mental shrubs the Barberries have 
recommend them, either when in 
when laden with fruit in the 
Several of those in the evergreen 
ank as first-class garden plants, such 
guifolium, B. Darwini, B. Gagne- 
id B. stenophylla. They prefer a 
amy soil, but in this respect are by 
s particular, growing freely in any 
den medium. 
iieties I should like to draw special 
‘to before the planting season is 
are Berberis japonica, B. Beali, and 
ensis. The Japanese Barberry is a 
ing evergreen reaching from 8 feet 
high, with unbranched stems and a 
of leaves on the top. The leaves are 
n i foot to 2 feet long. The flowers 
2 in racemes at the end of the stems, 
yellow colour, and*delightfully fra- 
[he variety Beali is more vigorous, 
irger and broader leaflets and longer 
yemes. It is also hardier than the 
§. Both varieties are hardy and will 
all unless the very coldest parts of 
itry, being natives of Japan and 
Berberis nepalensis, a native of the 
as, is too tender to be a success in 
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Berberis Kansuensis 


A new Barberry that made its appearance, amongst others, from a packet of seed 
sent home from China by Farrer ten years ago 


the open unless in the more favoured dis- 
tricts, but where sufficient shelter can be 
given it is worth a place, with its large dark 
green foliage and yellow flowers, which begin 
to open as early as October. 

These three Barberries are worthy of a 
place in the garden for their bold, handsome 
foliage and sweetly-scented flowers, which 
have the advantage of being produced from 
autumn and throughout the winter to early 
spring, when all flowers seem doubly wel- 
come. Like most of the Barbeérries, they re- 
sent transplanting after they have attained 
any size, therefore it is advisable to plant 
small specimens on a well-prepared site, keep- 
ing in view that they may eventually become 
bushes from 8 feet to 10 feet high and pro- 
portionately wide. R. FInpiay. 


Daphne, Blagayana 


This forms spreading masses of woody 
shoots with clusters of white tubular flowers 


L Anopterus glandulosus, a beautiful but tender shrub from Tasmania 


terminating the end of the growths. It pro- 
duces a quantity of sweet-scented blossoms 
and continues for a long time in bloom. 
Those who wish to grow this plant should 
give it shade and peaty soil of a good depth. 
A wide declivity between two rocks facing W. 
or N.W., where it can get moisture during 
the hot season, suits it well. A few bits of 
rock placed round the plant help to keep the 
ground cool. The shoots root freely if pegged 
down firmly in peat. They can remain on 
the plant to extend the site or be taken. off 
and transferred to other quarters as desired. 
H. STEVENS. 


Myrsine africana 

This bushy little shrub is now flowering, 
and although the blooms are very small they 
are pretty, being of a bright crimson colour. 
It is evergreen with lustrous dafk green 
leaves each ? inch in length, and in every way 
a desirable and neat little bush for suitable 
positions on large rock gardens or in the fore- 
ground of choice shrubberies. I once saw 
this shrub laden with fruit in the late Mr. 


Messell’s garden at Handcross, Sussex. 
G.S. 


Anopterus glandulosus 


T is only in very favoured places that this 

handsome evergreen shrub will stand in 

the open air. We have seen it flowering 
freely outside in thé delightful gardens at 
Tresco, in the Isles of Scilly, but, generally 
speaking, it is looked upon as a greenhouse 
shrub. Although introduced from Tasmania 
over 100 years ago, it was not until April 
2oth of this year that it received the Award of 
Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society 
when shown by Lt.-Col. Messel, Nymans, 
Handcross, Sussex. 

The rounded white flowers are borne in 
eréct terminal racemes on shrubs with large 
shining leaves and of free-branching habit. 


LG; 
Rhododendron Rhodora 


Flowering now is this interesting shrub 
from the swamps of North Ameftica, its rosy- 
purple flowers appearing in clusters on the’ 
naked and rather thin twiggy shoots. | By 
reason of their fragrance and peculiar colour 
they attract attention at this season. Known 
for many years as Rhodora canadensis, and 
considered distinct enough to occupy a 
separate genus, it has now been united with 
Rhododendron. It grows from 3 feet to 4 feet 
in height and prefers a moist and peaty soil. 


NATIONAL 


SHE National Rose Society’s Spring 
Show, the first of the six exhibitions 
z which will mark its jubilee-year, was 
held on St. George’s Day in the Royal Horti- 


cultural - Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster. © Princess Mary Viscountess 
Lascelles, for the second time during — the 


week, visited the hall and made a careful 
inspection of the exhibits with Lord Lam- 
bourne. There was a fine display of Roses, 
and the attendance must have been one of the 
largest’ that has ever visited the hall. It 
would have taken a hall three times the size 
of the one in Vincent Square to accommodate 
the great crowd of visitors 

The new Roses were the chief source of 
attention, and the novelties were of a higher 
standard than at previous spring shows. 

Two gold medals were awarded, both 
Roses being raised by Messrs. Alex. Dickson, 
of Newtownards, Co. Down, Ireland, viz. :— 

Dame Epirnh HELEN, named after the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, a_ self-pink 
Rose of beautiful form and Colour, and shown 
in better form than previously. It is sweetly 


fragrant and evidently a good variety for 
forcing. 
Lapy MarGaret STEWART, a full- Rose 


with rich apricot centre deepening in colour 
at the base and tinted deep crimson on the 
outside. It belongs to the Pernetiana section 
and is sweet-scented. 

That lovely Rose Mrs. Foley Hobbs was 
shown in ‘splendid form by many exhibitors. 
In Class 18, for instance, for six blooms of 
any one variety, all the exhibitors showed 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs. The first prize was won 
by Mr. J. N: Hart, of Potters Bar, for six 
perfect blooms (see illustration). Could any- 
thing be more beautiful? Mr. E. J. Holland, 
who was awarded second. prize, received a 
silver-gilt medal for the best bloon1 in the 
amateur Classes. ; 

In the class for a group of cut Roses staged 
by an amateur the first prize was taken by 


The new Rose Mrs. E. J. Beatty 
Colour soft yellow, large, full, and Tea scented 


é 


April” 23rd. The Feast oe St.-George 


Mr. E. J. Holland, of Sutton, ee showed 
about 30 varieties, while Mr. R. Darling- 
ton, of Potters Bar, was awarded second. 
Mr. Holland was again successful in Class 16 
for 12 blooms. 

In Class 20 Mr. F. 


was successful for six vases of cut Roses, 
while Mr. Holland, with a basket of Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, took first prize in Class 21. In 
the class for a basket of cut Roses, open only 
to growers of fewer than 30 plants of pot 
Roses, Mrs. Courtney Page and Mrs. N. F. 
Charlton were awarded equal first. The 
former showed Lady Sylvia, a deep peach- 
pink variety, which -was. also shown among 
the new Roses, while Mrs. Charlton showed 
Richmond. The same two ladies took the 
first and second prizes for a decoration of cut 
Roses for the dinner-table. 


~ The new Rose, Mrs._E.-J. Beatty, which 


gained a gold medal at the summer show, 
was well shown by Messrs. B. R: Cant, of 
Colchester. It is a lovely soft yellow—a full 
rose—much more so than Mrs. Beckwith, 
and it is Tea-scented. Fortune’s Yellow and 
Padre were also well-shown by the same firm. 

In Class 1, for a circular group of Roses 
placed on the floor, the first prize went to 
Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, of Waltham Cross. 
The centre of the exhibit was composed of 
ramblers in pots, while round the sides were 
bold vases of bedding -varieties, including 
Golden Emblem, Ophelia, and Mme. Butter- 
fly, separated at intervals by Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber. The second prize in this class was 
won by Messrs. W. Easlea and Sons, Ltd., 
of Leigh-on-Sea, whose exhibit had a central 
cone of their new hybrid Wichuraiana var. 
Thelma. ¢This is a beautiful blush-coloured 
variety. The first prize in Class 3, for six 


pillar. Roses in pots, was won by Messrs. 
Chaplin Brothers, who had _ Chatillon, 
Dorothy Perkins, The Beacon, White 


pGECEnY, Blush: Rambler, and Coronation. 


S. Jackson, of Epsom, 2 


The new Gold Medal Rose Dame Edith Helen __ ae 
It was shown in remarkably fine form at the Spring Show of the National Rose § 


‘of the petals. 


gradually loses its intenseness 
_ The finest effects are obtaine 


‘far more graceful than when 


~ 


In Class 4 the first prize wen’ 
Pemberton, of -Havering-atte- 
had, among other varieties, 
Edith Cavell, and Ellen Pouls 
It was a great joy to see the_ 
Maréchal Neil, so well shown by 


Goodwin, SF Maidstone, and by 
Hicks. 
The nurserymen’s sree of 


should be made of Mr. Elisha | 
which contained Paul’s “Scar 
Edith Cavell, Coral Cluster, © 
yellow Rosa Harrisoni. 

Mr, George Prince, Oxieute 
Certificate of Merit for Lady S 
from Mme. Butterfly, also had_ 
of cut Roses, including Goldfinch 
de Claudius Pernet, - Pax 
Uprichard. ae ad 


The Austrian ta 


The most charming of all the 
ing Roses is the Austrian Cop 
well-grown bush of this, when in 
is a magnificent sight, and one 
it is not more often seen. I - 
growing near a public footway, 
amusing to hear the expressions ¢ 
calls -forth. - The colouring 
striking. The buds, of a pure 
give glimpses. as they expand of 
fully intense coppery-red tints 0) 

The fully-open 
golden-copper 


a beautiful 


plants are thinned out in the at 
the youngest and sturdiest rods 

flower, all small twiggy gro 
moved. When_this is done the - 
pendulous rods flower much b 


1996 
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The Gold Medal Rose Lady Margaret Stewart 


Colour rich apricot 


oms are produced on very short 
wwths from the tip of the shoot to 
Fy 
strian Copper is very hardy and 
wn. It makes a delightful speci- 
ed in a good position by itself, and 
es an excellent hedge Rose. It 
yoms towards the end of May. The 
Yellow is identical in every respect 
, the petals being pure yellow both 
qd out. One of these varieties 
om the other, but which’ is the 
id which the sport nobody seems’ to 
‘ertain. The Persian Yellow Briar, 
lar in habit, bears dainty little 
oms of a rich golden-yellow. This 
ety from which M. Pernet Ducher 
epoch-making Rose, Soleil d’Or, 
h, in turn, he obtained most of the 
-Pernetiana Roses. WHarrisoni is 
dainty, with semi-double flowers of 
en-yellow. It is more shrubby and 
1 habit than the others mentioned, 
be left unpruned. Lord Penzance 
Austrian Briars when he raised his 
aybrid Sweet Briars, the varieties 
1s parentage most distinctly being 
zance and Lord Penzance. Other 
ve also used the Austrian Copper, 
with happy results. Gottfried 
« Muller, 1904) is perpetual-flower- 
semi-double blossoms being deep 
fused with bronzy-pink. It makes 
villar Rose and is very fragrant. 
bier (Barbier, 1910) is somewhat 
it bears much larger blossoms and 
gorous. It is only summer-flower- 
young blossoms are rich coppery- 
ng off to shrimp-pink as they ex- 


All lovers of the Rose should grow some of 
these Austrian Briars, particularly the 
Austrian Copper, for even among the wonder- 
ful creations of the past few years there is 
nothing to equal it in the brilliance of its 
colouring, A. B. 


Sweet Peas 


By the present date everything should be in 
order for planting the seedlings out. The 
trenches should be ina fine condition after 
the February treatment. Planting may com- 
mence by running a line down the middle of 
the trench. ‘The roots of the plants should be 
shaken free of soil and inserted to their full 
length in the trench at a distance of 9 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches on either side of the line. 
Make the soil firm around the plants and 
give water enough to set them in position. 
A few twiggy branches, such as the remains 
of an old Broom, should be placed around 
the plants to keep them upright. A dusting 
of old soot will prevent the ravages of slugs 
and birds. _ In two or three weeks they should 
be growing freely, and will require their per- 
manent supports. For decoration one need 
not go to the elaborate method of training on 
single stems, as is the case with those grown 
for exhibition. Bushy sticks, such as are 
used for cooking Peas, are suitable, provided 
they are 8 feet or so in length. These should 
be placed in an upright position one either 
side of the row, taking care to place them 
between the plants where they will not injure 
the roots. To prevent these being swayed by 
the wind it is wise to attach a strand of wire 
to several strong: stakes on either side of the 
row, tying the sticks firmly to this. 

Growth from now onwards will be rapid, 


The six perfect blooms of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, which 
gained a First Prize for Mr. J. N. Hart 


and towards the end of May the first flower- 
buds will appear. The plants may then be 
assisted with weak doses of liquid-manure or 
soot-water. Care must be taken not to over- 
feed or that dreaded malady streak will put 
in an appearance. There is at present no 
known remedy for this disease, so it is wise 
to prevent as far as possible. Use no quick- 
forcing artificials, such as nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, for Sweet Peas, as 
these generally prove fatal. Do not. allow 
the plants to become too thick, as larger and 
better blooms are produced when the growth 
is kept well thinned by removing some of the 
side shoots. Keep ‘all blooms removed before 
they go to seed, and if a mulch of manure is 
not given to the rows, which can be recom- 
mended, the surface should be kept stirred 
with the Dutch hoe. If dry weather sets in 
and watering has to be done. do this 
thoroughly so as to soak the roots, otherwise 
leave it alone. W..E.. WRIGHT. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Anemone fulgens fl.-pl. 


Everyone admires the single Scarlet Wind- 
flower, which is so brilliant in late March 
and early April in Scottish gardens. Less 
known is the double form of this Anemone, 
which is as striking in colour as the better- 
known variety and which blooms with equal 
freedom. Certainly it is not common, but it 
can hardly be described as rare, and in 
England I have seen it planted largely. An 
Irish friend tells me that A. fulgens fl.-pl. is 
widely known across the Channel. I con- 
sider the single form the more graceful, 
although the double flowers of A. fulgens 
fl.-pl. are by no means heavy in appearance. 


W. McG, 
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A Reserve Border. for Cut Flowers 


HERE cut flowers are in request it is. 
well to set aside a border for plants 


that .will supply in their seasons 
the most useful things it may be in the power 
of the grower to produce. It always seems 
a pity to cut over a lot of plants in prominent 
positions, especially things which might give 
a bright and. enduring display outside, but 
would have only a short life if taken indoors. 
The small grower will have to confine himself 
to things easily grown, and, fortunately, 
there are many such, quite as serviceable for 
house decoration as those not so easily 
acquired and requiring somewhat special 
treatment, 

A reserve border should be. in a somewhat 
sheltered spot partially screened from sun and 
high winds, the west side of a shrubbery, or 
high wall being a suitable site. This should 
be prepared as for permanent borders, 
bastard trenched, and a liberal supply of hold- 


‘for cutting 


. Statices 


summer-flowering plants always acceptable 
are Coreopsis grandiflora and the 
large Goat’s Rue (Galega Hartlandi). In 
Pinks, another indispensable summer flower 
of easy culture, two good sorts among older 
varieties are Albino and Paddington. For 
filling tall vases through August and Sep- 
tember few things are more acceptable than 
Montbretias. For late summer and, autumn 


‘cutting single Chrysanthemums in different 


shades of colour and Starworts of the light, 
feathery sections like cordifolius, vimineus, 
and gracillimus are probably the most useful. 
One or two of the newer forms of Aster 
Amellus might be included, as there” is 
nothing like this shade among the Chrys- 
anthemums. Other autumn flowers that 
may be included if space permits are a few 
(Sea Lavenders) and Japanese 
Anemones. aw 

The above list is not a large one, but, 


A grass walk with hardy plants on either side 


ing manure worked in towards the bottom of 
the trench. In selecting the plants the aim 
should be to choose those things which are 
likely to furnish a good succession instead of 
a large quantity of bloom at anyone particu- 
lar time. Daffodils are about the most ac- 
ceptable of the early flowers, and may be 
planted in variety unless, as often happens, 
there are positions in the garden where they 
have been naturalised. This would also 
partly apply to the Spanish and English 
Irises, always welcome for -cutting. “Two 
early flowers, quite opposite in character, but 
both of easy culture and much in request, are 
Doronicum excelsum and London Pride; 
long spikes of the latter interspersed with 
clean, healthy Fern fronds have a beautiful 
effect in tall, dark vases. Following close on 
the above and with flowers respectively of 
almost the same build are single Pyrethrums 
and ‘Heuchera sanguinea. If a good strain 
of ‘seed of Pyrethrum is secured it can be 
sown in a well-prepared bed, and the seed- 
lings, after being thinned out, allowed to 
stand and flower, when they can be selected 
for planting out in distinct colours. Two 


writing mainly for the small grower, I have 
selected a few of easy culture lasting in suc- 
cession for nearly six months of the year, 
and the majority of which might still be 
planted if a place is ready for them. B. H. 


Hardy plants from seed 


There is a feeling of ‘‘ glorious uncer- 
tainty’? in this propagation from seeds, 
by which I do not refer to uncertainty of 
the appearance of seedlings, but the de- 
ilightful new shades of colour sometimes seen 
in flowens iso grown. Zit jis well known that 
seeds of, say, light blue Delphiniums may 
not produce plants bearing flowers of that 
colour, and, again,.the ilorm of the blooms 
may vaty from thlat of the parent plant. 
Tihis is mainly due ito the visits of iinsects 


whose punpose it is ito gather shioney amd,. 


imeidentally, to fertilise the flowers with 
pollen fnom a neighbouring plant. Of course, 
thiis ‘reversion from type does not always 
occur, but the possibility is there and aldds to 
the interest. Assuming that the seedlings do 
come true, there are a greater pleasure and 


Ss 


a pardonable amount of pride 
good specimens ate raised 
efforts. For a mumber of year 
a large number of thardy plant 
and ithe results have been extne) 
ing, enabling me to- restock my 
and, in addition, ito make gilflts: 
- Mignonette 
One of the most’ popular of al 
ing plants, Mignonette is, in so 
one of the most capricious 
tain soils in which jt absolu 
thtive—germination may 
growth may be quite satisfacto 
of bloom may show, but w 
reach a certain stage they ap, 
‘““sick,’’ the foliage assumes 
shade, and the flowers are 
In such cases some good may f 
dressing the soil with lime befor 
Mignonette again, but, as h 
there are some districts in whic 
to rely upon Mignonette. Ther 
times, complaints concerning f 
districts in which, indisputabl 
as a rule, does extraordinari 
complaints annually come un 
and, in general, it is not a diffic 
diagnose the trouble. The 
complaint-is that the seeds— 
germinate. In almost every 
found that the newly-sown see 
eaten by birds. Sparrows, ¢ 
other seed-eaters, have sharp « 
can soon pick up a sowing of 
the last seed. . The remedy here 
to red lead the seeds before sowi 
cases inspection reveals that g 
been good, but that. slugs 
the cotyledons as they peeted 
ground. The cure, when 
to dust the sites on which J 
are sown with fresh soot at 
vals until the seedlings become 
strong to resist the attacks of t 
A third cause of failure, when 
nor slugs can be blamed, is som 
to the fact that the seeds hav 
loose, or newly-dug, soil. M 
lights in a firm run for its roots 
who have soil of a light descriptio 
must sow seeds in freshly-dug 
beat it with the back of the spa 
firmly, beforé sowing. After the 
sown rake the site lightly, and a 
tread ‘the bed. Such treatme 
often, turn failure into success. 


Anemone alpina 

One of the most beautiful of . 
alpina is rather difficult to establi 
land gardens, ‘In my experience # 
due to the fact that it is plante 
suitable conditions. Being 
grower and rooting deeply, A. 
only be put out where there is 
of soil, which, if possible, ougt 
considerable amount of sand. © 
it is not likely to do well. Anc 
cause of failure. is the sendir 


ceed. Those who possess ‘s 
are advised to raise A. alpina from 
is a tedious business, but the cat 
well repaid—at the end of tw a 
the majority of the seedlings ¥ 
the first time. If planted in a di 
plenty of leaf-mould, sand, and ; 
lings may remain undisturbed f 
the species and that fine var 
phurea, appreciate plenty of m 
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Ranunculus gramineus 


Iris Lorteti 


1E plants illustrated on this page 
were shown at Vincent Square on 
April 20th and 21st. 


Ranunculus gramineus, with linear 
sand Buttercup-like flowers, may have 
overlooked by many visitors. It was 
n by Messrs. Hodsons, Ltd. 

Iris Lorteti, shown by Sir William 
ence, Bt., Burford, Dorking, was one 
€ most discussed plants in the hall. 
doth rare and difficult to grow, anda 
iral Commendation was awarded. 
isa bulbous species, with very large 
ding standards, pale mauve in colour, 
deeper veins; the falls are light brown, 
lines of dark maroon dots anda black 
h at the haft. 


Daffodils were to a great extent 
ced by Tulips at this meeting, and our 


ration depicts a fine group of Darwin 
IS, 


€ most striking groups in the hall on 
jecasion were the collection of Hippe- 
ms sent by Sir George Holford from 
onbirt, Gloucestershire, and a large 
garden freely planted with Daphnes, 
me Azaleas, Gentians, Heaths, and Darwin Tulips shown by Messrs. James Carter and Co. 
ese Maples from the Hon. Vicary 

3, of Aldenham House. 
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Southern and Midland 


Early Potatoes 

Where these are growing in frames they 
are ‘apt to become stunted in growth if 
allowed to remain close to the glass as well 
as become scorched by the heat of the sun. 
To remedy this the frames should be raised 
by placing bricks under each corner. As fast 
as those planted in the open appear above the 
surface the soil should be drawn up slightly 
on either side. Many crops of vegetables are 
spoilt by allowing the seedlings to become 
overcrowded before thinning. Parsnips and 
maincrop Carrots should be thinned when 
about 3 inches in height. The Shorthorn 
Carrots may be thinned as required for use. 
When thinning Onions it is advisable to leave 
one or two rows for salad. 


Broad Beans 

It is seldom wise to sow these Beans after 
this date, but where the soil-has been in such 
a bad and heavy state a row of Broad 
Windsor may succeed if care is taken to keep 
the plants clear of black fly. Those growing 
freely should have a little soil drawn up 
around the plants and the tips pinched when 
the first pods have set. These tips if cooked 
are an excellent dish. They should be cooked 
and used like Spinach. 


Dwarf Beans 

A’sowing of these may now. be made in 
light and well-worked soil. Where this is on 
the heavy side it is better to defer the sowing 
for another week. The same applies to 
Runners. The Golden Waxpod is an ex- 
cellent and fine-flavoured Bean to grow, and 
it is stringless. 
The herbaceous border 

Too’ much cannot be said on the ad- 
visability of thinning the growths of the 
various plants, as they flower much more 
freely when thinned to five or six shoots. 
This applies to Delphiniums, Phlox, 
perennial Aster, Heleniums, and — others. 
The soil should be continually hoed and kept 
free from weeds, and staking done as re- 
quired. 


Sweet Peas 

It is now time that all plants raised in pots 
or boxes were planted out. It is wise to keep 
a dusting of soot around the plants until well 
established, and the sooner staking is done 
after planting the better.- The shoots should 
not be allowed to lie on the ground, but 
be kept in an upright position with twiggy 
sticks. 


Hollyhocks 


These are fine, showy plants for the back 
of large borders, and where plants have been 
raised from seed sown during the early part 
of the year they should now be planted out. 
They are liable to be damaged by the wind, 
so stakes should be placed to them early. 


Euphorbias 

These are useful plants for the warm green- 
house, the most important being E. jacquin- 
izflora and pulcherrima, the latter known as 
Poinsettia. They produce brilliant scarlet 
bracts which are useful for winter decoration. 
Cuttings may be taken during the next few 
weeks and rooted in a propagating-case. 


Primulas 

The main batch of P. sinensis and P. 
stellata should be sown now in pans and 
germinated in slight bottom-heat. The seed- 
lings-of P. obconica and its various hybrids 
should now be fit for their small pots. It is 
well to include a little old mortar-rubble in 
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the potting soil. Those who have not grown 


Primula Kewensis should give it a trial, its 
flowers of pure yellow being sweetly scented. 


Pentstemons 
These should be more cultivated than they 
are at present, as they are the easiest 
plants to grow. Cuttings taken in autumn 
and now well rooted may be transferred to 
their flowering quarters. 
/ 


Violets 

There is no advantage in keeping the plants 
in the frames after this date, so they may be 
taken up and offshoots planted out on a well- 
prepared shady border to form the stock for 
autumn planting. 
apart and 9 inches between the plants and 
the surface kept free from weeds good plants 
will be obtained. ; eZ 


Ferns 
Soot-water 
Ferns when well established. 


is an excellent stimulant for 
It keeps the 


fronds of a pleasing and dark green colour. — 


The house should be shaded and the plants 
kept well.supplied with water. Damping the 
flowers and staging is beneficial to them: 
Remove the old fronds carefully, as they turn 
colour, 


Strawberries 


The trusses of bloom will now be throwing ~ 


up freely, so the plants should be bedded 
down with clean wheat straw. Before using 
the straw the bed should be weeded and the 


surface soil stirred with the Dutch hoe. A’ 


small handful of old soot scattered around 
each plant will prevent slugs spoiling the 
fruit later on, while it is also beneficial to the 
plants. W. E. WriGHT. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

In conservatories and greenhouses early 
ventilation has now become a necessity. In- 
deed, in houses which contain nothing ex- 
tremely tender a little chink of air may be 
left along the ridge of the structures both by 
day and night from now onward. Fire-heat 
cannot yet be entirely dispensed with, but 
during sunny weather the fire ought to be 
well damped down. In houses which contain 
climbing plants there will be, at present, some 
thinning and training to attend to, especially 


among such things as Passifloras and 
Tacsonias. No one ought to grow either 


Cobzea scandens or its variegated form. Both 
are rampant growers and very often are but 
harbours for insect pests. Those who grow 
a few winter-flowering Orchids in the stove 
will find the present a very good time at 
which to overhaul them. 
away most of the old material and to cut out 
decayed roots, working in plenty of freshly- 
chopped Sphagnum. Anthuriums will be~the 
better of a little attention, too, and (at first, 
at least) the treatment of these plants is 
similar to that given to the Orchids. Young 
plants of all kinds ought not to be left too 
long in the propagating-case, which ought 
never, at this time, to be empty. : 
Fruit houses 

Keep the sub-lateral growths on Vines 


pinched to a single leaf. If it is needful to 
do so the bunches in the early house may be 


gone over again, removing on this occasion | 


the smallest berries and those which may 
later cause crowding. Early Grapes, how- 
ever, may be left fuller in the bunch than late 
varieties. Give the border a good dressing of 
artificial manure. Potash and_ phosphates 
are, I think, best in the early part of the 


_ freely. 


If planted in rows 1 foot’ 


- the 


Cold frames : 


It is best to piclx. 


season, while nitrogen is prefers 
date; --Let the Catms@here 
by- intelligent ventilation. 
of _Peach-trees, now 
keep the syringe at work twice ¢ 


Melons — at oa 
When sufficient female — 
secured they ought to be fertili 
pollen of the male flowers is rij 
When the embryo fr 
swell, the border should be top 
some good and fairly rich mate 
manure, when the fruits are 
forms a valuable stimulant. § 
shade the Melon-house, but t 
sirable. The aim of the cultiy 
be to secure*strong and robus 
this can only be obtained by fu 
light. Early morning y 
bright days is absolutely essen 
of Melons. : Beye 


Hardy fruit 
Present indications point 
of blossom, but the critical per 
over. If a little rough-and-re 
can be given to wall trees of 
Pears the chances of a crop wil 
Apples on the Paradise~ stock 
the Quince should now be™ n 
this has not already been done 
these stocks are shallow-root 
assuredly suffer if they are not ; 
manner. Stir the soil among 
and dust the lines with soot, wh 
invigorates the plants, but aids i 
struction of slugs. Blanks ma 
up from the nursery bed, or, if- 
=with some of the best of the {| 
-have been forced. There is ye 
the fruit quarters with lime. 
necessary in many gardens, and 
appears to be now more regula 
fruit than was formerly the cas 


Cucumbers in frames 

Cucumbers can now be groj 
hotbeds in frames with compa 
Plant the young Vines in good § 
well firmed, and for a time cons 
by matting up the sashes rounc 
The usual routine of pinching, 
tised in the orthodox Cucumber- 
be adhered to in the case of plan 


+ 


These_ are, or ought to be, n 
their_utmost capacity, and the p 
whether in pots or in boxes, 
posed on all suitable. occasion 
apt to be troublesome amon 
bedding plants, and these minu 
be trapped, or picked off at nigl 
are feeding. ae 


Vegetable garden ag 
A little nitrate of soda, judic 
will hurry along the Cabbage: 
tember. A few lines of B 
put out from boxes at this tim 
autumn pickings if such 
spring-sown plants raised in- 
likely to go to seed than those 
stood over the winter in a see 
doors. The plants must be g 
room. The main sowing of win 
now due, and a sowing of the 
Ulm Savoy may also be made. — 
Peas and Broad Beans. If 
available it may be utilis 
French Beans which, 
germinated in heat in 3-inch pc 
of Cos Lettuce will provide pl 
planting at a later date. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcud 


wae 


~ 


omatoes in 


fete i 


e few greenhouse owners who 
y Tomatoes either for their 
for sale. Certainly the plants 
conditions produce as profit- 
fruit as any that may be grown 
nd with this advantage, they do 
y elaborate treatment, and may 
uccessfully by the veriest be- 
nother good feature in their favour 
‘may be grown without artificial 
. those who have only an odd 
he only advantage a heated 
s is that earlier fruit is produced, 
h unheated structures compara- 
y crops can be had if forward plants 
om nurserymen, who usually 
s of splendid young plants for 
; this month. When buying the 
ints select short, thick-stemmed 
than tall, thin, frail-looking 
e good sorts for general pur- 
Isa Craig, an old well-tried 
ine Red, usually a~ heavy 
Sunrise, which is good for either 
sutside culture. Nothing is to be 
anting too early. As a general 
esident in the warm southern 
begin about the middle of this 
Northerners could safely start at 
month, | 


rt.—The three ways in which 
usually grown are:—(1) in 
boxes 12 inches or 15 inches 
arge pots. The first is to be 
because as the borders are 
the ground ample head-room is 
ricted growth, and again on 
e large area of soil more room 
r root growth, and does not dry 
<ly as that in the limited space a 
‘In houses fitted up with staging, 
e border plan is impracticable, 
be made of either boxes or pots, 
ch are quite suitable as _ re- 
ichever method is used make 
on for drainage by boring holes 
of the boxes and covering with 
s, then placing a few pieces of 
ost over to prevent the soil 
holes.- Treat the drainage holes 
a similar manner. The next 
at of a suitable compost. With- 
to the vexed issue of the relative 
vantages of adding manure to the 
escribe a compost which has given 
mn for a number of years. It is 
ood fibrous loam, one part 
tted old manure—that from old 
mple—and a little wood-ashes. 
er before using. New manure 
nion, harmful, and rather than 
Id do without until the time 
dressing. Fill the receptacles 
soil and plant the Tomatoes 
plenty of room for top-dressing 
ater on. 


TMENT.—Until the first truss sets 
need be done, with the exception 
tering, and ventilating.. With 

ast, bear in mind that Toma- 
y, airy atmosphere, and will not 
ve dampness. Open the top 
h day unless the weather is 
“soon as the first flowers appear, 
their way to the top of the 
essing of loam and cow manure 
From this time, too, liquid- 
ably made from cow manure, 
twice weekly. The practice 
plants to a single stem is now 
at mention need hardly be made 
side shoots as they appear. 
ners, however, it might be ex- 
less these side shoots are 
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Cold Houses ° 


rubbed off, the plant will develop a bush-like 
growth, which is not considered as good a 
method as the single stem system. ‘To assist 
the flowers setting it is the usual practice to 
knock “the stems gently, which results in a 
fall of pollen. Do this about midday. 
Another surer method is to brush lightly over 
the flowers with a soft camel-hair brush or 
rabbit’s tail. In time several trusses of fruit 
will set on each plant, and if excessive foliage 
is borne some will need to be removed or 
ripening will be delayed. A wholesale de- 
foliation is not advised, but a start could be 
made by removing the leaves which directly 
shade the trusses. 


Pests AND DiskAses.—Like most green- 
house plants, Tomatoes have their pests and 
ailments. Green and white flies are the chief 
insects that prey on the plants. Green-fly 
can be exterminated by fumigation with 
nicotine preparations. |White-fly, on the 
other hand, is much more difficult to remove, 
but horticultural experimentalists have made 
up a preparation especially for the destruc- 
tion of these white torments, the judicious 
use of which has been followed with remark- 
able success. Among diseases, leaf rust is 
common, and is easily detected by the appear- 
ance of small greyish-brown spots on the 
under surface of the leaves. Spray affected 
plants with 1 oz. liver of sulphur dissolved in 
3 gallons of water. To prevent the disease 
maintain a dry, airy, atmosphere. Black 
spot, or fruit rot, is the result of organisms 
being conveyed to the flowers by insects. As 
the fruits develop, the bacteria increase, 
finally putrifying a portion and making the 
Tomatoes useless. Remove and burn all 
diseased fruit. If the Tomato plants were 
bought in a healthy condition and the house 
is kept clean and dry little fear should be felt 
for the coming of diseases, although, even in 

~the best of growing conditions disease occa- 
sionally makes its appearance, possibly 
through the agency of insects. LED: 


Manure scarcity 


The growing scarcity of manure is a pro- 
blem which will have to be faced by the gar- 
dener sooner or later, and a reliable substitute 
will have to be found. We have artificial 
manures of every description, which, used 
-with discretion, produce excellent results, but 
they are very costly. Moreover, artificial 
manures do not aerate the soil, and therefore 
can never act in the same way as farmyard or 
horse manure when used alone. 

For improving’a growing crop or assisting 
a catch crop on ground already in fairly good 
heart, artificial manures are excellent and act 
quickly, but to depend-on them year after 
year would spell failure, as the retention of 
moisture and aeration of the soil by some 
bulky substance are absolutely necessary. I 
have recently seen it suggested that decayed 
garden rubbish should be more used, the 
-writer recommending a sunk brick tank into 
which all garden waste is deposited, this 
when rotted down making excellent manure, 
lime being added to keep down the obnoxious 
smell which Grass mowings, Cabbage leaves, 
and other decaying vegetation would produce. 
Having carried out this idea for some years— 
only it was stacked and not in a pit—I must 
say it is a good one, but should be carried 
out in some unfrequented part of the garden. 
Weeds, green tops, and waste of every de- 
scription should be brought together and 
limed every 18 inches or so. This will soon 
rot down and form a valuable manure con- 
taining a large percentage of humus and 
other organic matter of the greatest value. 
It is a good plan when using this to add—if 
to be’ had—one-half of farmyard manure, 
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better results being obtained by using them 
together. Another plan is to collect all waste 
material, this including prunings of fruit- 
trees, etc., and all noxious weeds, and burn 
it. The ashes from such a heap are invalu- 
able on heavy ground and there is not an 
atom of waste. 

Where early crops have been grown White 
Mustard, Rape, and Lupin seeds should be 
sown and the seedlings dug into the ground 
when about a foot high. These not only 
aerate the soil, absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, but materially add to the supply of 
humus and bring the soil into good condition. 

To get the best out of artificials they should 
be mixed with leaf-soil, of which in many 
private places there is an abundant supply. 


M. 


Control of the Onion fly 


Onion growers should now take steps to 
prevent an attack of the Onion maggot. I 
make use of the word prevent advisedly, for 
there is no remedy. Once the all too 
familiar dirty-white grubs have buried them- 
selves in an Onion bulb the doom of that bulb 
is sealed. No human power ean save it; a 
sufficient reason, surely, for urging the 
prompt application of preventive treatment. 
I have followed a very effective line for some 
years, not having lost a crop of Onions, nor 
a part thereof, by this dreadful foe. It con- 
sists in the use of paraffin emulsion, which 
should be sprayed on. the plants fortnightly 
from this date until the first week in August. 
The odour emitted by the emulsion is so dis- 
tasteful to the egg-laying fly that she will 
avoid the plants altogether. A word must be 
used here to stress the importance of the faith- 
ful following of this programme. It is essen- 
tial to make bi-weekly applications, or the 
smell of paraffin may depart, affording the 
enemy an opportunity to break through. 
Paraffin emulsion is made of the following 
ingredients :—Paraffin 1 gill, soft-soap 3 Ib., 
water 2 gallons. In order to mix it the soft- 
soap should be ghurned thoroughly in a quart 
of boiling water before the necessary quantity 
of cold water is added. When using the 
emulsion it is advisable to syringe once on to 
the plants and once into the vessel; or the 
paraffin, being an oil, will float upon the 
surface of the water, 


GEO. H. Coetey, N.D.H. 


Early Runner Beans 


When these are. preferred, as is often the 
case, to French Beans, an early lot of plants 
should be raised under glass and planted out 
as early as circumstances permit in May. 
The seed may be sown either in pots or long, 
narrow boxes, the latter being the more con- 
venient when a sufficient number of plants is 
required for planting one or two rows of any 
length, and germinated in gentle warmth. 
When the plants are about 4 inches in height 
the boxes or pots should be transferred to a 
cold pit and gradually hardened off, after 
which they may be stood under a wall facing 
south until it is safe to transplant them. If 
another sowing is made outdoors in the first 
or second week in May, and a final one early 
in June, a long succession results. In the 
meantime the site the rows are to occupy will 
be prepared. A narrow trench, about 15 
inches deep, is opened out, the soil being 
placed on either side. Some good rotten 
manure is placed in the bottom and sufficient 
of the soil is returned to refill the trench to 
within 2 inches of the top. The remainder of 
the soil is then laid on either side, which re- 
sults in a saucer-like depression being formed 
throughout the length of the rows, which 
enables copious supplies of water to be ap- 
plied when required without any waste. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair exvamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 


‘and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 


four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the, 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 


-from several correspondents single specimens of 


fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cutting down Fir tree 

I have in the shrubbery a Fir-tree- that is 
gradually getting unattractive, due to the 
branches growing far apart. Could these be 
lopped? SCRAPER. 


[Yes, you may shorten the branches back, 
but take care to leave some healthy side twigs 
between the tree and the cut-away -portion, 
and to encourage the trees to thicken. It is 
advisable to cut the top out also. You state 
the height of the trees to be from 25 feet to 
30 feet, therefore you would be quite safe in 
cutting away 10 feet of the top, and this will 
encourage the development of the lower 
branches. | 


Topping Birch trees 

Can one lop Birch-trees that have grown 
very high and been much bent by the heavy 
westerly gales that we get here. I received 
from a nurseryman some very lank, with 
hardly any side growths, Beech-trees, Fagus 
sylvatica. Would it be advisable to lop them? 
They are some 14 feet in height. I asked, 
when ordering, for trees ‘‘ not too small,”’ 
but I never expected anything so tall and 
lean. SCRAPER. 

[Yes, but it should be done without delay, 
and any side branches should be shortened 
back at the same time. ] 


Laurel leaves injured 

(Italia)—Your Laurels are seriously at- 
tacked by a scale insect which, under your 
conditions, will be extremely difficult to con- 
trol. The pest will, of course, weaken the 
trees, and may even kill them in time. If 
the. trees could be sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion it would certainly help you to con- 
trol the pest. We usually use paraffin 
emulsion at two strengths, the stronger wash 
is used in winter, the weaker in summer. 
Winter strength: 1 gallon ‘ paraffin ”’ 
(petroleum), 2 lb. soft-soap, 14 gallons water. 
Boil 1 gallon of water and the soap until the 
latter is dissolved, then add the petroleum 
and stir well; this will form a thick creamy 
mass; dissolve this ‘in the remaining 13 
gallons of water. Summer strength: 3 pints 
of ‘‘ paraffin,” 2? lb. soft-soap, 14 gallons 
water; make up as before. If this wash is 
persevered with it should give you a good 
measure of control. If you find that the 
foliage is burned at either strength you must 
reduce the strength. Jf, on the other hand, 
you find that the foliage will stand this, try 
a stronger wash, especially during summer. 


The Holly fly 


(Scraper).—Your Holly-tree is attacked by 
the grubs of the Holly fly (Phytomyza Aqui- 
folium). It is a very difficult pest to deal 
with as no insecticide can be made to reach 
the grubs, safely ensconced as they are be- 
tween the skins of the leaves, which are very 
hard-and stiff, and the transformations of the 
insect are all undergone within the leaf. The 
flies lay their eggs undere the skin of the 


_ years what can be the cause of it? 


leaves in May and June. If the exact time of 
the appearance of the flies could be found 
out it might be possible to prevent them lay- 
ing their eggs by spraying the leaves with 
paraffin emulsion, taking care to wet both 
sides of the leaves. The only other remedy 
is picking off the infested leaves and burning 
them, which would be almost as difficult as 
spraying. When sending queries write on 
one side of the paper only and put the various 
queries on separate sheets of paper. 


Yew unhealthy 

(Bognor Reader).—The trouble is clearly 
due to absence of air among the bushes, 
owing, we should say, to the bad position and 
close proximity of the wall. We would sug- 
gest spraying the hedge with lime sulphur, 
1 gallon of lime sulphur to 20 gallons of 
water, repeated a fortnight after the first ap- 
plication. The cost is 2s. rod. per gallon. 


Sparrows destroying Wistaria buds 

I have a large Wistaria which covers the . 
east and south walls of this house and, as- 
usual every year, has been covered with 
flowering buds. Every bud has now been 
completely destroyed by sparrows, As this 
has never happened before during 20 or more 
Birds are 
fed with crumbs at a window and have been. 
fed every year, but only one or two stray 
sparrows came with the other birds until the 
Wistaria buds were well formed, when num- 
bers of sparrows came, ate the crumbs 
greedily, and then tore the Wistaria buds to 
pieces. As I am afraid of other flowers be- 
ing treated in the same way I should be glad 
to know how to prevent it. J am enclosing 
the remains of some of the buds. Birds here 
have access to plenty of water. FO. 8: 

[The only remedy is to net your Wistaria 
or syringe the branches with some dis- 
infectant or quassia extract to render the 
buds distasteful to the sparrows. ] 


FRUIT 


Orange troubles 


(T. B., Manor Yarnton),—The specimens 
of Orange shoots you have submitted to us 
show signs of several troubles. (1) The large 
shrivelled spots are, we think, caused by 
water dripping from the roof of your house 


on to the leaves of the Orange, then before - 


these spots of water have had time to dry, 
the sun has come out and scalded the leaves. 
The scalds could also be caused by low tem- 
perature at night, which would result in con-_ 
densation of moisture. If the house was not 
aired early enough the next morning the sun 
could very easily scald the leaves. Due at- 
tention to the roof temperature and airing of | 
the house should prevent scald in future. (2) 
There are many little wart-like spots all over 


the leaves, due to the puncture of the tissue 


by an insect pest; an. exudation of sap fol- 
lows, hence the warts. The control of the 
insect concerned will prevent this trouble. 
(3) A soft flat scale insect is present in large 
numbers. The foliage should be carefully 


treatment until the pest is under 


-Peach-buds dropping 


-having already been done. In 


sponged over with warm soapy 
treatment should be repeated at 
vals until the pest is under 
Mealy bug is present in the axils 
the leaves. Sponging with soa 
better still, Gishurst_Compoun 
you control over this pest. U 
get into the crevices of the plant. 


Treatment of Orange 
(T. B. M. Y.).—We see nothin 
with your root treatment, provid 
age is good. Oranges do not fi 
the soil in which they are gro 
drained. Good well-rotted _ lo 
fairly fine, adding a_sprinkklin: 
bones and plenty of good sharp 
a good compost. The temperat 
for Orange culture are winter 
degs. F.; winter (day), raise ni 
ture 5 degs. F. As the days 
heat should be gradually incre 
F. during the day, and in sum: 
perature’ can rise to 85 deg 
house early before any great ris 
ture takes place. This will h 
much with the leaf-scorch trou 
light house it may be necessary t 
glass slightly in very bright w 
above temperatures Oranges shou 
February and the fruit should 
October to January following. 
syringe freely all through 
season. 


Treatment of fruit-trees _ 

(G. G.).—It is difficult to 
distance with regard to the 
question, As the ground 
trenched the trees should have 
in properly-prepared stations, e 
6 feet in diameter and 2 feet to 2 
depth. If the trees’ are not to 
might, perhaps, be done in ~ 
autumn, but we think your best 
be to consult a good practical 
district, and let him advise you 
best to be done under the ‘circu 
act accordingly. . — ; 


<a 


I have two Peach-trees trainec 
back wall of a lean-to green! 
south: The trees have their ro 
house, and are about five years 0 
flower freely, but the blooms fall o 
fruit is formed. There is no he 
house. What is the cause? 


[In nine cases out of ten, bud- 
in your case, may be traced to 
mon error of allowing the borde 
dust-dry during the winter 
grower acting under the delusion 
treatment is necessary for the prope 
of the wood. Under these condi 
buds remain firm on the trees unti 
comes for them to begin swelli 
instead of the buds gradually ex 
turn brown and drop off. Yo 
amining the: border, find out if 
case, and if so, the remedy is 
hands. Give the trees a thorou, 
water, though we may tell y 


so 


1 


ie 


not save the buds from fz 


allow the border to become undu 
winter, but always see that it is 1 
state of moisture, and give a 
after the leaves have fallen s 
appear to be too dry. Keep 
on the border during the win 
wait until starting time before 
again should it be necessa 
necessary to water, always g) 
thoroughly moisten the border 
drainage,] g ; 


* 


This is a well-known green- 
iber that flowers during the late 
and early autumn. The blossoms 
like those of a large pure white 
us and are very sweet-scented. It 
ve of Buenos Ayres, and in the 
districts of England, such as the 
isht and in S. Devon and Cornwall, 
ee on a wall. It climbs by 
not by tendrils. The oppositely- 
oblong leaves are dark green, but 
exture, and drop in the autumn, 
t is very liable to attacks of red- 
hich quickly causes the leaves to 
en large it succeeds much better 
it in the greenhouse than in pots. 
s a light airy structure to flower it 


ad 
oe 


ing 

‘four Fern is’ a form of Pteris 
nd the black flies can be destroyed 
ation. XL All or a similar com- 
he most effective, and it is safer to 
mildly two nights in succession 
n give one strong application. The 
we been introduced to the plants 
om another greenhouse, and until 
are destroyed they will continue to 
Fumigate the Fern-case at fort- 
tervals until the whole of the flies 
peared. 

FLOWER GARDEN 

Mussini 

—In all probability the soil is ex- 
nd your best plan will be to lift the 
i divide them, adding some fresh 
replanting. Now is the best time 
s. We have also found that the 
1 be’ lifted when in full bloom if 
vith a good ball of soil and liberally 
xz 


_MISCELLANEOUS 

1 perfoliata 

Vigings).—Your plant is Claytonia 
a North American plant known 
*urslane, Spring Beauty, and simi- 
, and sometimes used in salads or 
ird and Cress in sandwiches. It 
ze naturalised in several parts of 
y and is well established, notably, 
nd Keston Commons, in Kent, 
found it as far north as the ex- 
stern end of the West Ridings of 
_ Ido not think that the plant has 
ulinary value, and its standard of 
not such as to make it a desirable 
ant, particularly as it seeds freely 
‘becomes a nuisance in. the rock 
border. It is not without interest 
‘, but apart from that not worth 

out. Ww. I 


—When sending in soil insects 
eon you should place them in 
_ They dry out so in the post that 
t impossible to name them. The 
1 sent in the phial were especi- 
‘soon as we received them we 
f imens on damp paper. ‘This 
was successful in bringing back the 
_to normal shape and size, but not 
‘We are unable to help you at all 
if you can send us some more 
) soil we could tell you what 
[he minute insects are the larval 


_ that they are only secondary 
primary cause of your her- 
ying. Springtails are gener- 
nd feeding on decaying organic 
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matter, e.g., wireworm or slugs will often 
eat holes into Potatoes, and a little later on 
the cavities will be found full of larval spring- 
tails, which are feeding on the decaying 
Potatoes, We should be inclined to look 
about for another cause of the plants failing. 
A good soil insecticide applied according to 
the maker’s directions will probably save the 
rest of your plants. The specimens in the 
box are both beneficial; one is the larva of a 
ground beetle and the long thin specimens 
are. centipedes. Both are carnivorous and 
are worth their place in the garden. There 
were not any millepedes in the sample. 
Millepedes are injurious and should be killed. 
Please see reply re ‘‘ Garden Pests,’’ on page 
236 in our issue for April roth, 


Sending wrong plants 

I sent for a plant of Hamamelis arborea 
and said, ‘‘ None other.’’ I received, instead, 
Hamamelis mollis, just the variety I object 
to on account of its immense leaves. I wrote 
protesting, and received a reply to the same 
that the one sent was the most popular and 
that they had not the. H. arborea. I presume 
I am not obliged to keep the H. mollis. I 
planted it the day the shrubs arrived, and it is 
healthy and strong, and doing well, so it 
would not suffer in any way by being re- 
turned, SCRAPER. 

[As you particularly specified that no other 
than H. arborea was to be sent, the nursery- 
man did quite wrong to send another species, 
and you will be quite justified in returning it 
and refusing payment, In future, when send- 
ing queries kindly put each query on a 
separate sheet of paper. | 


Durable garden paths 

(Birchdale, Kent).—In order to colour your 
path to a warmer tone than that of cement 
the addition of a good quality red oxide of 
iron (ferric oxide) is necessary~and properly 
carried out this will give you a red tile effect. 
This should be thoroughly mixed with the dry 
cement before the aggregate is added. The 
quantity required will depend upon the depth 
of-colour sought, and may be found by a 
small experiment, but 14 parts of ferric oxide 
to every 86 parts of cement is a proportion 
that has been successfully employed, and may 
serve as a guide, 


Stick caterpillar 

(L. Searle)—The specimen of caterpillar 
you send is that of the swallowtail moth 
(Uropteryx sambucaria). It is a common 
caterpillar in many parts of the country, but 
its colour varies considerably, being either 
brown, olive, ochreous, or reddish. You will 
have noticed that the caterpillars are notched 
to resemble a twig. This imitation is 
rendered still more remarkable by the atti- 
tude of the caterpillar when at rest. It fixes 
itself to a twig by means of. its two pairs of 
claspers; the body of the caterpillar stands 
out from the twig at an angle in a perfectly 
straight position. If it is examined closely 
it will be found that a very slender silken 
thread is fixed from the head to the twig on 
which it is resting. U. sambucaria feeds on 
Elder, Blackthorn, Whitethorn, Bramble, 
Honeysuckle, and Forget-me-not. In addi- 
tion it is also found on Rose, Pear, Apricot, 
Plum, and Apple. Your specimen is now 
feeding quite happily on some Pear foliage 
which we had by us. The moth, which is 
easily identified by conspicuous “ tails ’’ on 
the hind wings, appears in July. The cater- 
pillars appear in autumn, feeding for a time 
and then hibernating in crevices of the bark 
of certain trees. They commence to feed 
again in April and are fully fed in June. 
Although we get the caterpillar sent to this 
office fairly frequently we do not consider it 
very injurious. We have never known it 
common enough for that. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 
Norwich Spring Show 


This event brought out a splendid array of 
Narcissi, in which Captain Sandys Wensch 
was the principal prize-taker, Cut flowers 
and flowering shrubs made a bold display, 
the best coming from the garden of J. A. 
Christie, Esq., M.P., Framingham Manor. 
In the greenhouse, cut flowers as well as 
hardy flowers, some extra good specimens 
were staged by J. E. Moxey, Esq., Framing- 
ham Hall. Pot plants were most effective, 
especially the groups set up by the Norwich 
Corporation Parks Department and Colonel 
Rivers Fletcher. For Calceolarias, stellata 
Cinerarias, and Ferns, Mrs, H. J. Copeman, 
‘* Westwood,’’ Newmarket Road, Norwich, 
staged wonderful examples of good culture. 
There were some very fine Strawberries and 
well-kept Apples, and a good array of vege- 
tables, Aytcu Pra, 


Hunts. Spring Flower Society 

The sixteenth exhibition of the Hunts 
Spring Flower Society took place on April 
19th. The trade, represented by Messrs. 
Barr, R. H. Bath, Ltd., and Cartwright and 
Goodwin, put up three fine stands of Narcissi. 
The premier blooms were. shown by Messrs. 
Barr (fine Incomparabilis seedling), R. H. 
Bath, Ltd. (Giant Leedsi Tenedos), and a 
very fine white form of Primula Julia 
** Beatrice ’? shown by Mr. G. W. Miller. 
Messrs, Barr’s Cup was this year won by the 
Secretary (Miss Linto) after a very spirited 
competition with the Earl of Sandwich, Mr. 
R. H. Darlington (of Rose fame) being third. 
The hardy outdoor classes were well patron- 
ised, some excellent bunches of spring- 
flowering shrubs being shown. 


Truro Spring Flower Show, 1926 


The Spring Flower Show, which opened at 
Truro on Tuesday, April 20th, was a wonder- 
ful exhibition of the products of the West 
Country, The increased hall accommodation 
of Truro has resulted in the show being staged 
much better than in any previous year, and 
there was almost a record attendance on the 
afternoon of the first day. 

In all probability the best exhibit in the 
show was the wonderful collection of Rhodo- 
dendrons staged by J. C. Williams, of 
Caerhayes Castle. This exhibit contained 
such a wealth of new hybrids and species of 
every group of Rhododendrons that it would 
be unfair to pick out any particular hybrids 
or species. Next in importance to these must 
be placed the wonderful exhibits of cut 
shrubs, and in the class for 12 varieties, not 
including Rhododendrons, the first prize col- 
lection, by the Rev. A. T. Boscawen, 
Ludgvan, was very wonderful. This exhibi- 
tor was successful in flowering and staging 
the Waratah (Telopea oreades). Other note- 
worthy plants in this group were Anopterus 
glandulosus, Erica melanthera, Prostanthera 
rotundifolia, Diosma uniflora, Edwardsia 
tetraptera, and Leptospermums in variety. The 
second prize lot, staged by Mrs. Bolitho, of 
Trewidden, Penzance, contained Rhaphiolepis 
indica, Grevillea Preesii, and Enkianthus 
campanulatus. In the class for Acacias, Mrs. 
Henderson Bull, of Falmouth, took the first 
prize with A. armata, A. verticillata, and A. 
hybrida. Viscount Falmouth was _ placed 
second with A. verticillata, A. melanoxylon, 
and A. longifolia. In the Rhododendron 
class for 12 jars of 12 distinct species, Mr. 
Barclay Fox, Budock, was first with R. 
Dalhousiz, R. habrotrichum, R. bullatum, 
R. Nuttalli, R. hamatodes, R. Lindleyi, R. 
Falconeri, R. neriiflorum, R.  campylo- 
carpum, and R. Aucklandi. Mr. P. 
Williams, of Lanarth, St. Keverne, not only 
showed that he was a master of Daffodil 
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cultivation, but that he could also produce 
wonderful  Azaleas. His specimens of 
Hinamayo were very fine, and took the first 
prize in this class. In the class for sprays of 
evergreen Rhododendrons of -the. triflorum 
type Mr. Magor was first with fine samples 
of R. ambiguum, R. 
Augustini. The exhibits in the class for 
scented Rhododendrons were very much ad- 
mired, the first prize being taken by Viscount 
Falmouth with Madeni, Lady Alice Fitz- 
William, and Princess Alice. 

In~ the Chinese Mountain Rhododendron 
section Mr. Williams showed R. saluenense, 
R. spheranthum, and a Forrest species. In 
the section for 12 varieties of spring flowers 
Capt. Dowman, of Falmouth, showed some 
very fine examples of Myosotidium nobile, 
Sparaxis Fire King, and Cyclamen  repan- 
dum.. In the Alpine section Miss Skinner, of 
St. Clements, Truro, took first prize for a 
beautiful tray of 12 alpines. The class for 
six vases of hard-wooded shrubs, excluding 
Rhododendrons, was very keenly contested, 
and Miss Wingfield, of Penzance, took the 
first prize with _well- grown samples of 
Eriostemon neriifolium, Leptospermum 
Scoparium var. Cytisus proliferus, and 
Boronia megastigma. The second place went 
to Major G. H. Johnstone, whose collection 
contained a wonderful piece of Rosa Banksii 
and Pyrus caloneura. Tulips were well 
shown, and there was very keen competition 
in most of the classes. Excellent Lily of the 
Valley came from Mr. Rogers, of Penrose. 

The trade was well represented, and the 
display staged by Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
contained some very uncommon and _ rare 


plants: These included such things as 
Lysichitum, Pimelea, Leptospermum  Bos- 
caweni, Grevillea oleoides, and  Dipelta 


ventricosa. 

Carnations were finely shown by Messrs. 
Allwood Bros., whose best varieties were 
Topsy, Laddie, Master M. Stoop, Canadian 
Pink, and Beauty of Durham. 

A wonderful display of Daffodils was Staped 
by Mr. J. C. Martin, of Truro, who is always 
surprising the trade by his wonderful new 
varieties. His stand included Silver Chimes 
and the wonderful Double White with an 
orange centre known as Water Lily. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, of. Broad- 
stone, Dorset, put up a very fine miniature 
rockery which was a great source of attrac- 
tion. This included plants such as Cassiope 
tetragona, Cytisus Beani, Heathers in variety, 
Primulas in variety, Daphne Cneorum, and 
other dwarf alpine plants. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Treseder contained 
many rare and interesting Australian and 
other plants, and as this firm has its nur- 
series actually in the Cornish Riviera, it is 
able to grow many of these plants out of 
doors. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


H. Den Ouden and Son, Boskoop, Holland, 
The Old Farm Nurseries, 1926-27. 

The Heckmondwike Chemical Co., 
mondwike.—Purity fertilisers. 

]. Lionel Richardson, Waterford, Ireland. 
—Gold medal Daffodils. 


Heck- 


Ground Ivy 

(H. S. B.).—Please write to ‘Miss Dora 
Bulwer, Dalling, near Uckfield, Sussex, who 
will be ‘pleased to supply some plants. 


In the issue of April 17th you inserted 
a query from ‘‘ H, S. B.”’ inquiring where he 
could obtain ground Ivy. If he still wants 
some I could send him roots of ground Ivy, 
also roots of Periwinkle, both green and 
variegated varieties, which also. seem to 
flourish under trees. Rev. C. H. Goutp. 
Hammoon Rectory, 
Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


oreotrephes, and R.- 


sharp sand. 
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-INDOOR PLANTS 


Hippeastrums 


HIS delightful genus contains upwards 
‘of 50 species, but in this short article I_ 


shall only consider the hybrids of which _ 


there is now a wonderful variety. By patient 
_hybridising with good forms of both. species 
and hybrids, and rigid selection of the 
progeny, considerable progress has been 
made, but even now there is still room, for im- 
provement, and the hybridist knows there is 
no finality to his work. The finest varieties 
are those with broad petals, plenty of sub- 
stance, fairly large, and more or less round in 
outline. Great progress has been made in 
colour, but the prevailing shade is red, the 
self colours being, I think, the most pleasing. 
Even in a small collection could be-seen those 
with deep, rosy-scarlet flowers, deep crimson, 
orange-scarlet, rich-dark crimson, white with 
rose-coloured. markings, -creamy-white with 
rose veins, and others with various combina- 


tions, which render them among the finest 


subjects for the greenhouse in “spring and 
early summer. 

Hippeastrums, or Amaryllis as they are still 
called in many gardens, can be readily raised 
from seeds, and it is quite possible for anyone 
to secure a few, seedlings of real merit quite as 
good as, and perhaps in advance of, existing 
varieties, while the majority would be worth 
keeping ‘if judged from the decorative stand- 
point. Seeds ought always to. be procured 
from a good strain, and it is possible to save 
one’s own. seeds. When. crossing two 
varieties select the best forms, and as far as 
possible cross a crimson variety with another 
of similar colour, and so on. ‘The seeds 
should be sown in the early spring or 
February, in pots or pans of light sandy soil, 
and a temperature of about 65 degs. is 
necded. A little bottom heat will be of help. 
When the seedlings are large enough they 
are potted off singly into small pots, taking 
care not to bury the tiny bulbs too deeply. 
They will grow well if plunged in bottom 
heat, a moist, -buoyant atmosphere being 
maintained, and the temperature kept between 
60 degs. and 70 degs. In some establishments 
they are planted out in prepared beds, but in 
private gardens this is rarely possible, or even 
desirable.. Another method of propagation is 
by offsets, which are removed at the time of 
repotting, just prior to the bulbs starting into 
growth. 
avoid breaking the roots to any great extent, 
and then each offset is potted off singly into 
small pots. If they are overdone in this direc- 
tion the roots often decay, and it is a long 
time before they get established. Where pos- 
sible the pots ‘should be plunged in bottom 
heat for a few weeks, and be treated similarly 
to seedlings, but in both cases careful water- 
ing is essential. A suitable-rooting medium 
for Hippeastrums consists of good quality 
fibrous loam three parts, and one part sweet 
leaf-mould, to which is added a sprinkling of 
A-6-inch potful of fine bone meal 
can be added to every bushel of the mixture. 
The. pots should be clean and well drained, 
over which is placed a thin layer of loam 
fibre. Repotting should take place just before 
the bulbs become active, 


I have made two references to bottom. heat, 


but when we-come to deal with bulbs of 
flowering size, or those approaching that 
stage, I have no hesitation in saying that 
bottom heat is not necessary unless the plants 


-are required.to produce flowers early in the 
year. They can be treated as greenhouse sub- 
jects, and at no time is great artificial heat - 


needed. e 

During the winter the plants are rested in a 
dry, cool greenhouse, and with the advent of 
the New Year signs of life will be apparent. 
A few will begin to push up a flower-spike. 


_pieces of the flat stems wi 


Careful separation is needed to 


 Phyllocactuses, and they d 


-potbound state. 


- centre shoots should be pit 


These should. is ea essed. \ 
removing as much of the old as 
out injuring the roots, 
at at the warmest end 0 ) 


water. From: time to tim 
appear, but in the spring t erem 
be thoroughly soaked, and the 
a light position in the 'greenhc 
majority will bloom, and a 
son’s growth is made. E 
filled their pots with roo 
weekly application of liquid 
light ‘sprinkling of Clay’ 
the roots well supplied with 
that the plants get plen 
the foliage begins to show 
the plants. can be removed 
frame fully exposed to th 
The water supply is redi 
the bulbs will be well ripened 
of winter. The ripening o 
generous treatment dur 
activity are important facto 
tion of Hippeastrums. If 
no amateur with a gre 
taking up; in fact ] know 
where a pot of bulbs blooms 
in a cottage window. 
Phyllocactu 
There are certain plants” 
largely in the world of horti 
only just, during their seasc 
At other. times they call forth 
miration. Such are Ph 
sometimes appear utterly i 
treatment meted out to 
are kept in the same pot fe 
whether-they ate given room 
in some cottage window. 
which I have seen from time tor 
homes in pots have demons 
quaint plants call for no 
Their. propagation, too, - 


gritty soil, or, following t 
folk, stems stuck in the sides” 
the parent plant eventuall 
would, I imagine, be diffi 
possessing greater contrasts, | 
out flowers and they present 
shaped, flat stems, nen 
thusiasm, but watch them, a 
and outer ‘edges of these 
ings appear, which gradually 
shape of buds, until some su 
formation takes place, and 
hitherto have scarcely calle 
all at once burst forth into be 
of rose and red, and crimson 
white. Loam and _ leaf-mo 
mortar-rubble, make a suitable. 


Approachi 
period they should be water: 
other times they need but Titel 


For the hangi 


Fhe Ivy-leaved Pelargoniun 
a favourite for hanging bask 
no time better than the sprin 
in planting. Baskets shoul 
with Moss and soil made up 0 
mould, with a little sand pre 
watered, and allowed to ‘se 
ducing the occupants. © 
tings of the Pelargoniums are 
to older plants, as they ar. 
training. Two, or possib 
to size ‘of basket, will usu 


lateral growths which sh di 
sides of. the baskets, so | 
nothing will be seen Pa a 
and flowers, 


\ 
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ge 
Rhododendron Society has every 
n to be heartily congratulated on the 
ss of its first show, held at the Royal 
ral Society’s Hall on the above 

expected a good exhibition, especi- 
e less hardy Rhododendrons from 


‘ 


{y 
om Exbury, and from the 
dens in the neighbourhood of 
my in Sussex, but the quality and 
f the exhibits far exceeded all 
is. Indeed, the show was a great 
No one was more surprised than 
ad organised it. The thanks of 
lendron lovers are especially due to 
‘de Rothschild, whose untiring 
4 largely responsible for the suc- 
WW. 
« before the great group of 
on Loderi, in its very best forms, 
trusses towering high above other 
thought that we had never seen 
r in Rhododendrons, This ex- 
from Lady Loder, of Leonardslee, 
this, in competition with other 
gained the fourth place! 
nterest in the show was centred 
ass for the best group of Rhodo- 
shown by an amateur, and the 
his class alone occupied almost the 
Wall-space around the hall. It 
sen an extremely difficult task for 
) make awards, as all of the 
of a very high order of excel- 


srize, which carried with it the 
9 and the gold medal of the 
rticultural Society, was won by 
onway and the Hon. H. D. 
of Bodnant Tal-y-Cafn, North 
sollection was rich in rare and 


> 

rt, Was a magnificent specimen 
anum, a low-growing species 
oon | 


ew Rhododendron Lord Swathling, which gained an Award of Merit on 
April 21st and was again in evidence at the Rhododendron Show 


\ 
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HE -RHODODENDRON SOCIETY’S FIRST SHOW 


Vincent Square, April 27th 


only about 1 foot in height. The specimen 
shown was about a yard across, with numer- 
ous rosy bell-shaped flowers and pretty leaves 
of bronze hue in the young stage. ‘This plant 
was awarded the special prize by Mr. E. H. 
Wilding for the best plant in the show. 


4 


The second prize in this class was shared 
by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, Exbury, near 
Southampton, and Mr. A. M. Williams, 
Launceston, Cornwall. The Rhododendrons 
from Exbury were very choice and beautiful, 
and included blooms of Loderi, Nuneham 
Park, and other Van Nes crosses. The col- 
lection was strong in large-flowered varieties 
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and the blooms were clean and fresh. Mr. 
Williams’ collection was strong, in species; 
R. Augustini was exceptionally good. Here, 
too, were fine examples of R. dichroanthum 
and R. chartophyllum przecox, but the pick of 
the group was the blood-red R. hamatodes, 
obviously cut from large bushes. This species 
was the only one to receive the high honour 
of the First-class Certificate. 

The fourth prize in this strong class was 
shared between Lady Loder, of Leonardslee, 
Horsham, and.Mr. R. Barclay Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Falmouth. ‘Tribute has already 
been paid to the Leonardslee group. R. 
Loderi as here shown was remarkably fine, 
the two best forms being Pink Diamond and 
Pink Coral. Other features of this group 
were Glory of Leonardslee, Kewense x 
Aucklandii, and Fortunei x Thomsoni. 

The pick of the Rhododendrons from Pen- 
jerrick, long famous for its timalayan 
species, were R. Falconeri, R. Lindleyi, R. 
Liliani (brilliant red), the beautiful white R. 
Penjerrick, and the pink Glory of Penjerrick. 

Other competitors for the amateur trophy 
were Col, Stephenson Clarke, Dame Alice 
Godman, Sir John Ramsden, Mrs. Tremayne, 
and Vice-Admiral Walker-Hineage Vivian. 

Class I., for the best group of Rhodo- 
dendrons shown by a trade exhibitor, brought 
many entries, presenting a blaze of rich 
colours in the centre of the hall. 

The premier award was won by Messrs. 
R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, for a wonderful 
exhibit in which the Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons were much in evidence. Such hand- 
some large-flowered species as R. Aucklandi, 
R. Nuttallii, R. Dalhousie, R. Falconeri, 
and R. Thomsoni, were freely shown, and 
had obviously been cut with a free hand from 
large specimen trees, Other features of this 
group were numerous R. Aucklandi crosses, 
including the superb pink Gloriosa, which is 
reminiscent of Gill’s Glory. The varieties 
Gill’s Triumph, Garnet, and Cornish Cross 
were all well represented. 

Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Bagshot, were placed second with a very 
large group across the hall. 

The plants, which were grown in tubs, were 


Rhododendron argyrophyllum, from the famous gardens at Bodnant, N. Wales 
The flowers are lilac-pink and wax-like in texture 
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remarkably well flowered, and included such 
‘good garden varieties as Alice, White Pearl, 
Starfish, Bernard Crisp, Mrs. E. C. Stirling, 
Loder’s White, Corona, Princess Juliana, and 
Doncaster. Two new varieties ,were in- 
cluded, viz., Ragged Robin (scarlet) and Sir 
John Ramsden (cream and pale pink striped 
red on the outside of the corolla). The latter 
received an Award of Merit. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tun- 
bridge Wells, staged an attractive group in 
which the new Lord Swathling was much in 
evidence (see illustration, page 285), also Earl 
of Athlone (scarlet), Pink Beauty, Combe 


os ray 
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Large ~roups of hardy garden hybrid 
Rhododendrons were shown by Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, and Mr. W. C. 
Slocock, Woking. 

One of the best of the new varieties to 
gain an Award of Merit was R. campylo- 
carpum x_ Fortunei, shown 
Swathling. : x 

Competition throughout all, or nearly all, 
the classes—numbering about 60—was keen. 
Most societies have small beginnings. The 
Rhododendron Society may be small in num- 
bers—it is limited to 25—but its influence is 
astounding, and it is probably safe to say that 


Rhododendron Cupid, a large-flowered hybrid, beautiful clear pink, tipped 
with crimson in the bud 


Shown by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild 


Royal, Red Emperor, Britannia, and the new 
Mrs. A. M. Williams, which received an 
Award of Merit. 

The Tunbridge Wells group also contained 
the species R. glaucum, R. orbiculare, and 
the rare yellow R. charitostreptum made its 
first appearance at a London show. This is 
a low-growing species that has_ received 
favourable mention in the Edinburgh Notes. 

A special prize was awarded to Messrs. R. 
and G.. Cuthbert, Southgate, for a large 
group of Azaleas, including the floriferous 
Keempferi and its varieties, also the Japanese 
varieties Hinemayo, .Amcena, Hinodegiri, 
Hatzugiri, and the pink species Vaseyi. 


fio society devoted to one flower has ever 
carried through a first show on so large and 
successful a scale. HERBERT COWLEY. 


The Pasque Flower (Anemone 
pulsatilla) 


This has been remarkably good during the 
past few weeks, and while I am_ not 
enamoured of the Pasque Flower in the rock 
garden, yet it does not appear to be alto- 
gether out of place. Colour and foliage are 
alike good, and it is certainly very well worth 
growing. At one time, in Cambridgeshire, 
there was a large quantity of A. Pulsatilla 
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‘flowering quarters the plants w 
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And Now to the Ch 


to believe that they will endorse the alto- 
gether unprecedented line which we adopted. 


The great upheaval has cleared the air and 
the nation is at work with a heart and a will 
and a sense of relief such as might be ex- 
pected of all true Britishers after a crisis 
such as has not before been experienced. 


The Chelsea Show 


The great Chelsea Show, which should 
have been held on May 18th, rgth, and 2oth, 
has been postponed till May 25th, 26th, and 
27th. 


We are asked to announce that all tickets ; 


issued will be available for use without altera- 
tion on the adjourned dates. 


In this, our preliminary Chelsea Number, 


_we publish a particularly helpful article with 


plan, entitled ‘‘ How to See Chelsea,”’ by a 
well-known expert, and to which we direct 


Rhododendrons and water garden 


elsea Show 


the attention of visitors to the world’s great- 
est flower show. 

The point that is exercising the minds of 
most people familiar with the great Chelsea 
Show is whether the enforced postponement 
will have any detrimental influence on the 
quality of the show as a whole. For many 
years we have watched the resourceful 
energies of the horticultural trade and have 
seen it rise to occasions at least comparable 
in their difficulty. with the present, and the 
result has invariably been that it has proved 
itself equal to putting forth an effort truly 
British in its calm acceptance of established 
facts and in its determination, to overcome 
any difficulty that may arise. 

At the same time it must be appreciated 
that even the postponement of a week does 
impose a gigantic strain on the ingenuity of 
exhibitors at such a show. It is obvious that 
to produce a Chelsea exhibit, even: under 
ordinary circumstances, is no light 
task. We doubt if the public ever 
realises all that is involved. 
Flowers are shown that of neces- 
sity have to cover a wide period of 
time so far as their normal flower- 
ing periods are concerned.  Visi- 
tors to Chelsea would-be very 
disappointed if all they saw there 
were the exhibits of flowers of the 
particular season in which the 
show is held. Many subjects that 
would, in the ordinary economy of 
the garden, have been in flower 
many weeks previous, have to be 
retarded, and so retarded that they 
reach just that state of maturity 
that displays them at their best 
during the week of the show. 
Many more have to be hastened in 
their development, and this also 
must be so arranged that colour, 
habit of growth, and_ general 
character are not impaired. The 
public desire to See specimens that 
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are good examples of their individual species, 
showing not that they can be produced out of 
season, but what good ordinary cultivation 
will give them in the proper flowering season. 

‘Yo achieve this is, even under the ordinary 
conditions of a show, no easy task. Months 
before the date plans have to be made, plants 
prepared, and the method of showing deter- 
mined. From the moment the first seed is 
sown, bulb potted, or plant selected, the 
series of events is one of constant anxiety. 
Failures—and they sometimes occur—are 
very serious matters to a Chelsea exhibitor. 
It is not too much to say that with some 
firms a Chelsea exhibit is the centre of an 
orbit round which the business of the year 
travels. An exhibit at this, or any other, 
show is proof positive that the particular 
firm has the goods and knows how to handle 
them. Many firms can attribute their rise 
from small beginnings to their present ex- 
tensive operations to the ever-increasing circle 
of patrons gained at shows, of which Chelsea 
is the greatest, and few, very few, of such 
exhibits are composed: of flowers of the 
season. 

Take, for instance, such wonderful dis- 
plays of Roses, Clematis, ~Delphiniums, 
Begonias, Lilies, Dianthus, Sweet Peas, and 
dozens of others, all in May, that a rapid 
mental survey of past shows brings to mind 
and the Herculean task undertaken by the 
combined exhibitors to produce such a feast 


HOW TO SEE CHELSEA 


HAT an absurdity. As if, after all 

these years, everyone does not know 

how to see Chelsea. That is what 
many of my readers will say, but it is not to 
them I offer the following advice. 

Every year sees a vast addition to the visi- 
tors to this show. The regular habitués are 
there, and most of them know what to look 
for and approximately where to find 
it. In general organisation one show 
is very much like another ; its details 
vary enormously. It is for the new or 
infrequent visitor that these notes are 
written. 

The very first thing I would im- 
press on such is that you will find at 
Chelsea a source of advanced, up-to- 
date, and reliable information on the 
year’s progress in gardening that no 
other medium in any other place can 
provide. The information is there to 
collect, and if you really want your 
garden to be the thing of beauty it 
ought to be, the lessons at Chelsea 
must be’ learnt.  You~ will «need .a 
notebook and pencil. No matter 
what excellent feats of memory you 
may have attained by natural endow- 
ment or a postal course, you will find 
Chelsea too vast and too bewilderingly 
beautiful to leave many clear ideas on 
your mind when you emerge from the 
grounds. A few brief notes made 
during your tour of inspection will 
reduce your fantastic: and kaleido- 
scopic impressions to order when you 
return home. A small notebook ruled 
in three columns is the more service- 
able, or the R.H.S. Diary includes 
several pages ruled for such notes. 

In the first column write the name 
of any plant that interests you, in the 
second add the name of the firm ex- 
hibiting it, and in the third any other 
information you may glean about it. 

According to. the rules of the Society 
all plants, etc., should be clearly 
named. Unless you are contemplating 
ordering at once,do not worry a 
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of form and colour will be at once realised. 
Think, then, what it means to the grower. 
A burst of sunshine, a temporary heat-wave 
and hustle is the order of the day. Shading, 
removal to cooler conditions, but not too 
much’ shading or the flowers will lose colour, 
not too cool conditions or they will receive a 
check so severe that they may be spoilt alto- 
gether; and then, no sooner has the removal 
been effected than in our variable climate 
away drops the mercury, down, down, down, 
until the irritated foreman suspects the re- 
liability of his thermometer, or would do so 
if he did not find it necessary to re-don his 
winter overcoat. Back again he marshals his 
plants to a position in which he can ginger 
them up with a little artificial heat, waiting 
longingly for that sunshine that has disap- 
peared for a day or two, for too much heat 
without light will produce attenuated aneemic 
specimens that will bear little resemblance to 
the plant as he knows it. So the weary 
round goes on—vwill it be ready? it will; it is 
doubtful ; it won’t; it may just do it; it can’t; 
it can; it must; just about describes the 
mental attitude of the grower as the days go 
on and the great event approaches. That is 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Think, then, of the added anxiety when it 
ig announced a bare six days prior to the 
show that it will have to be postponed for a 
week or more. A week in the garden means 
very little; a week to the grower for Chelsea 


Advice to visitors, by “ Tenax” 


harassed attendant for information you can 
gain with your own unaided efforts. Re- 
member that by the time the show is over he 
will probably have answered 10,000 such 
questions as yours. At the same time he 
will give ungrudgingly any information in 
his power that will interest you. He is 
there for the purpose. If incidentally you 
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during the crowded periods. If you do the 
loss will be your own even though the annoy- 


ance you will cause will be other people’s. 


In the accompanying plan the best and 


most systematic method of ‘‘ doing ’’ the 
Arriving at the 


tents is indicated by arrows. 


Hospital Road entrance one should proceed 


directly.to Tent No. 1. 
usually found the largest exhibits. 


In this tent are 
Such 


firms as Waterer’s with Rhododendrons, All- 
wood’s with Dianthus, Perry’s with Ferns, 
Iris, ete., Wallace’s with Lilies and Irises, 


Sutton’s, Carter’s, and  Dobbie’s 


with 


KING’S MESSAGE 


The King had issued on May 12th the 


following message to his people :— 


TO MY PEOPLE 


The nation has just passed through a 
period of extreme anxiety. 


It was to-day announced that the general 
strike had been brought to an end. 


At such a moment it is supremely im- 
portant to bring together all my people to 
confront the difficult situation which still 
remains. 


This task requires the co-operation of all 
able and well-disposed men in the country. 
Even with such help it will be difficult, but 
it will not be impossible. 


Let us forget whatever elements of bitter- 
ness the events of the past few days may 
have created, only remembering how steady 
and how orderly the country has remained, 
though severely tested, and forthwith address 
ourselves to the task of bringing into being a 
peace which will be lasting, because, for- 

_ getting the past, it looks only to the future 
with the hopefulness of a united people. 


(Signed) GEORGE R.L 
12 May, 1926. 
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annuals, and, indeed, all those firms who 
show largely and boldly are usually to be 
found here, but there are, of course, excep- 
tions. 

Proceeding down the left of Tent No. 1 
and inspecting all the exhibits on that side 
you can, on reaching the end, pass into the 
Scientific Tent if it interests you, as it ought 
if you have a garden. If, however, plant 
diseases and their remedies, or scientific cul- 
ture do not interest you, miss this tent, or 
postpone a visit until you have time later, 
and cross over to the opposite end of Tent 
No. 1 and then systematically look through 
the groups in the centre. These you can 
cross and recross until you have completed 
your inspection. Enter Tent No. 2, and in 
your progress through it take in the Orchid 
display in the adjoining smaller tent. Follow 
the arrows and you will not miss a single 
exhibit, and you will emerge near the end of 
the rock gardens. If you can postpone a 
visit to these till the next morning you need 
not loiter here, but can go and get some tea, 
and then wander through the formal gardens 
in the cool of the evening. If, however, you 


- Cannot pay a second visit, then you must take 


the rock gardens in your stride and pass on 
through the formal gardens on your way to 
tea. If you approach the show from the 
Embankment Entrance the same line of pro- 
gress will answer the purpose, but you will 
be travelling in a direction contrary to that 
indicated by the arrows. In either case you 
will find that minor alterations have been 
made in the arrangements, but this applies 
principally to Tent No. 1, where the arrange- 
ments are sometimes slightly altered to suit 
the requirements of the various exhibitors. 

Somehow, at some time, manage to go 
through the Sundries Avenue. It may seem 
dull after the floral sections of the show, but 
it is amongst the sundries that you will find 
many elements of the cause of which you 
have been inspecting the effect. GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED has a summer-house in the main 
avenue, and you can introduce your friends 
(one always finds friends at Chelsea) to your 
favourite gardening periodical. 
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The King and Queen in the enclosed fountain garden at the Chelsea Show last year — ee, 


SOME NEW EXHIBITORS AT CHELSE 


HERE is to be an unusually large array 

of new exhibitors at Chelsea this year, 

many of whom are well known, and will 
provide interesting displays in the tents, 
among the specimen gardens, and_ in 
Sundries Avenue. Capt. R. Crewdson. Day, 
a prominent exhibitor at the Ideal Home 
recently, will add to the popular series of 
rock gardens. Formal gardens, which offer 
greater scope for variety of treatment, and 
compete just as successfully for the favour of 
visitors, will be laid out by Mr. L. O. 
Buckingham, of Thames Ditton, and Rural 
Industries, Ltd., of Cheltenham, who will 
show a 15th century wattle garden in its 
entirety, containing appropriate plants and a 
display of wattle fencing and furniture. The 
planting scheme will be carried out by Wilson 
and Agar, of Reading. 

Orchid enthusiasts will be pleased to note 
that this section is enlarged by the specimens 
of Messrs.. Sutton Brothers,, of Hassocks, 
whose exhibits at Vincent Square recently 
have been greatly admired. 

A very welcome exhibitor is Mr. Hosea 
Waterer, who will bring from the famous 
Woking Nursery, Azaleas and Yews. We 
anticipate that this will be one of the. most 
notable groups of the show. 

Carnation displays will be augmented by 
the appearance of Mr. J. C. Beck, of Henley 
Nurseries, and Messrs. Seymour and Ander- 
son, of Nazeing. Mr. Seymour will be re- 
membered as an exhibitor for some years 
past in the amateur classes. 


Messrs. Jeans and Trowbridge, late of the 
Maurice Prichard Nurseries, Christchurch, 
and who made their first appearance recently 
at. Vincent Square, will show choice alpines 


and hardy plants. Conifers will be shown 
by Messrs. Hollamby, of Groombridge, 
Lilacs, Trollius, Heliotropes, Salvias, and 


Roses by Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Stam- 
ford, and Tulips by Mr. H. Fletcher, of St. 
Asaph. 

SUNDRIES. 

Hop manure, potting materials, and sun- 
dries will be shown by Messrs. Wakeley 
Bros., Ltd., of 71, Bankside, S:E., and visi- 
tors beset with the problem of obtaining 
supplies of stable manure should use this 
opportunity of getting first-hand information 
about this well-known substitute. 

Joseph Fison, Ltd., who need no intro- 
duction to our readers, will also. exhibit 
fertilisers for various purposes. A new 
fertiliser that will be studied with interest is 
that just put out by Prices’s Patent Candle 
Co., Ltd., and described as their Complete 
Garden Fertiliser. The makers of Gishurst 
Compound can be relied upon to have pro- 
duced a new aid to gardening that will be- 
come very popular. Readers preparing for 


all-weather tennis should see the model hard: 


tennis court which will be laid out by. Fern- 
den Fencing Co., Guildford, together with 
specimens of garden furniture. We have re- 
cently seen hard tennis courts in the Crow- 
borough district laid out by this firm that 
are giving every satisfaction. 


Pottery is represented by th: 
tors—H.. T.. Pitt, of Finchle 
Potters, and D. and H. Wren, o 
The latter will bring a-potter’s 
make pots to any shape re 
hand-made pots are in a wid 
and texture. All are done” 
each pot holds watér without ar 
sweating or porosity even 
Primitive examples of pottery 
interest. will be shown. T 
Guild, whose garden ornamen 
for their excellent taste and 
will also have specimens of 
view. ale 


once pumped up, becom 
The force of spray can be 
the requirements of the most” 
Made with a solid copper t 
fittings, it is suitable for al 
tures, and is said to be a great 
time and liquid. The ‘* Sed; 
made to fit any ordinary-s 
and its rubber hand-bellows 
tinuous jet for upwards oi 
one nozzle, which is adju 
jet to a fine spray. I 
disinfecting purposes. — 
The. ‘‘ Heel ’’ and other g¢ 
and apparatus will be sho 
Bank Iron Co., Ltd. ~~ 
It is safe to predict 


he ‘‘ Little Wonder ”’ hedge- 
shown by J. Hansen, Ltd., 
_ has. made child’s play of 
. A hedge 10 feet high can be 
sround by turning the wheel of 
our-Saving machine. 
will be very popular with 
nyone doing light gardening 
consists of a water-can (with 
‘rose, and lid), trowel, hand- 
ars, and wash-leather. The 
elled in brown-and is supplied 
und canvas cover. This is the 
e Ollis Portable Garden Set 


ssociated Industries, Ltd., are 
Chequerboard fencing, a new 
ht fencing of woven wooden 
a stout frame. (2). Willow- 
, an entirely new adaptation of 
osier, but having a more rustic 
artistic appearance. (3) New 
shelters and garden furniture. 
» gives just the comfortable 
ed for four people and a tea 
s overhanging eaves give shade 
se hot summer days when 
of air is of importance; the 
quaint octagon shape and 
ny windows, and the whole thing 
all—folds perfectly into an 
small space. 
Kk ““Garden City’’ and 
ia lawn - mowers and 
* sprinklers will be shown by 
and Co., Ltd., Letchworth. 


fetro-cultivator will be demon- 
mat Rototillers, Ltd., who will 
well-known Rototiller now 
‘in the orchards of this coun- 


and Sons will make an attrac- 
horticultural buildings, rustic 
Sy and furniture. Their old 
@ rustic arbour and Canadian log 
‘tain to be much admired. 


1; . 

garden label will be introduced by 
hrysa Permanent Label Co., of 
_ Itis known as the ‘‘Helichrysa”’ 
2gard to its lasting and legible 
and consists of an embossed 
name-plate held in a galvanised 
©. It was originally designed to 
mg-felt want by Mr. H. T. Weeks, 
a most delightful rock garden at 
near Tunbridge Wells, which we 
fate and describe in the near 


Bt ay 
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National Carnation and Picotee Society 


E have received a copy of the schedule 

of prizes to be offered by this Society 

at the two. exhibitions, one on 
Tuesday, July 13th, at the R.H.S. Hall, 
Vincent Square, S.W. 1, and the other at 
The Carpenters’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, 
on Wednesday, July 21st. The schedule is 
very comprehensive, and we are _ pleased 
to see that there are prizes for flowers 
shown in vases without collars in open classes 
and for amateurs. It is a step in the right 
direction to find that exhibitors are debarred 
from showing the flowers with collars, which 
was rigidly observed in days gone by. 


Rosa Hugonis %) 


This Rose was the first to open its flowers 
with me this year, this occurring on April 
22nd.. Others on the point of bursting re- 
mind us of the wonderful beauty of this 
family in store during the coming months. 
I have never been quite satisfied as to the 
hardiness of this Rose, for although it grows 
freely large pieces unaccountably die away 
each year, whereas other surrounding species 
never suffer. B.M, 


Yellow Wood Anemone (A. ranuncu- 
loides) 


A pleasing and. most distinct little Wind- 
flower is this, which is now blooming freely 
at the foot of a sunny wall where it has been 
established for many years, striking a distinct 
note as it appears among numbers of the blue- 
flowered kinds. An Irish gentleman, seeing 
this one day, informed me that he had great 
thick masses of it growing beneath his flower- 
ing shrubs. E. M. 


Euphorbia polychroma 


A very attractive plant at the present time 
is this, which grows about 15 inches high, 
each plant forming a shapely rounded mass 
and each stout growth terminated by a rich 
golden corymb of bloom. A colony of this 
plant may be seen for quite a distance, and 
the effect is that of a mound of golden bloom. 

E. M: 


Pernettya empetrifolia 


Those who are looking for a dwarf and 
pretty shrub for clothing rocks, low walls, 
and banks should make a note of the above. 
It has small, thick, dark green leaves—which 
remain all the year—and is of a prostrate 
habit of growth. It comes into bloom in 
April, when little clusters of waxy white, 
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pink-tipped flowers appear quite freely on all 
sides after the manner of the Arctostaphylos. 
I have grown it now for several years, and 
although it flowers freely I have yet to see the 
berries. GeMis, 


Scilla italica 


Retaining its beauty for a longer period 
than some of the Squills, this charming South 
European bulb should be planted more freely. 
The flowers, borne on 10-inch stems, are of a 
beautiful pale blue with stamens of a deeper 
colour and deliciously fragrant. It is one of 
the most satisfactory bulbous plants I know 
for naturalising in meadow grass, but it does 
not object to partial shade in woodlands. A 
southern aspect, however, is preferable with 
shelter from north and easterly winds. There 
is much to be said in its favour for planting 
in the rock garden, where its early flowers are 
appreciated in advance of the volume of other 
blooms which appear during late April and 
May, this charming Squill being in full bloom 
by the latter weeks of March and effective 
throughout the early weeks of April. It is, 
however, seen to the greatest advantage when 
planted in good-sized colonies in the grass; 
indeed, it is remarkably beautiful so grown, 
and increases freely in this way even in posi- 
tions baked by sunshine. A large colony here 
is delightful, and when occupying a slope 
facing south, the whole is a sea, of soft 
blue arranged as if by its own natural in- 
crease in a most artistic manner. Sussex. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda (Japanese Crab) 


One of the most graceful and beautiful 
flowering Crabs we possess is the above, 
which comes into bloom during the latter days 
of April, the slender drooping branches at 
that time being laden with rosy-red buds and 
pale pink blossoms. Trees, both large and 
small, are remarkably effective, whether 
isolated on lawns or grouped in the rear of 
other shrubs. A group of three or five fully- 
developed trees 25 feet or so in height stand- 
ing over grass, but free of all other vege- 
tation, is a very imposing sight. The effect 
is greatest when only part of the flowers is 
fully open, the brighter colour of the un- 
opened buds adding a richness which dis- 
appears when the tree is in full bloom. It 
thrives in any ordinary soil. For cutting it 
could scarcely be improved upon. , Few small 
flowering trees have gained greater popu- 
larity than this in all classes of gardens, and 
although there are other varieties with 


deeper-coloured flowers the typical tree sur- 
passes them all in point of grace and charm. 
E..M: 
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| Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Gaya (Plagianthus) Lyalli 


SEE that a correspondent in your paper 
talks of the above plant as if it were not 
at all hardy, as he recommends it for a 

greenhouse or south wall or favoured 
climates, such as Cornwall and Devonshire. 
I may say that it flourishes in this very in- 
clement climate and appears perfectly hardy 
on an east wall. I know of a plant 20 feet 
high on a south wall in Gloucestershire, 
where it.has been for some years. 
Guy FENWICK. 
North Luffenham Hall, Stamford. 


So many gardeners and amateurs 
have learnt to rely for guidance from the 
columns of this journal that one regrets to 
read such misleading advice for the treat- 
ment of this beautiful tree as that given by a 
correspondent on page 272. We are there 
recommended to cultivate it as ‘‘a green- 
house shrub,’’ and are told that it would suc- 
ceed in Cornwall if planted against a south 
wall. It is a native of the South Island of 
New Zealand, and, in fact, has proved itself 
as hardy in many parts of Great Britain as 
the common Bird Cherry, Being of rapid 
growth and attaining a stature of some 30 
feet it could never be seen to advantage in a 
greenhouse of ordinary dimensions. It is 
one of the very few deciduous trees of New 
Zealand, and it is remarkable that, although 
its leaves are large and of soft texture, the 
foliage remains uninjured when exposed to 
buffeting by strong winds. The leaves of the 
typical plant are glabrous, but there is a 
variety, G. Lyalli ribifolia, in which they are 
downy. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Daphne Blagayana 


In a note on Daphne Blagayana, in Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, on page 275, the 
directions 'for its planting state that it should 
be given shade. While D. Blagayana can 
be grown well in shade, it is not necessarily 
a shade-loving plant, and I have seen it many 
times and have grown it successfully in full 
sun. It is a lime-loving plant, and some 
authorities recommend a sunny place for it. 
In nature it is frequently a moraine or scree 
plant. Many who experience difficulty, in 
growing it will find that laying plenty of 
stones on its branches will satisfy it and 


induce it to grow and_ flower well. Its 
creamy-white flowers are very fragrant. 
S. ARNOTT. 


The poisonous properties of Primula 
obconica 


To the many reports on the above which 
have appeared in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED | 
venture to add my experience of the above. 
Finding that an irritating rash appeared on 
the back of my hands after handling this 
Primula, as a protection I tried wearing 
gloves in so doing. Next my eyes became 
affected. I had to give up reading and could 
not bear a strong light. I stated my case to 
a doctor, who said I. was suffering from 
““ sout in the eyes.”’ He treated me for this 
complaint and kept me in a dark room for a 
fortnight or three weeks, at the end of which 
time I was no better. I requested him to 
accompany me to an oculist, who, having 


examined my eyes, decided that I was not. 


suffering from gout. He inquired what 
plants I had in my greenhouse. I mentioned 
the P. obconica, etc. He firmly stated that I 
was suffering from contact with this plant, 


exactly as described by Mr. Biddiscombe. 


expressed by correspondents. 


He and the doctor had rather a_ heated 
argument on the subject. He advised throw- 
ing away all the plants and using a pre- 
scription, both of which I adopted, and be- 
came perfectly well in a few days. ioek 
remain in a room where these plants are, in 
a short time my eyes become affected. 
A. I. Preston (Major). 
Swainston, Kilmessan, Co. Meath, 


Cyclamen in the cool greenhouse 


WAS interested in your recent note upon 
the after-flowering treatment of Cycla- 
men, because I had been accustomed to 
ripen off these plants on a top shelf in the 
greenhouse. Last summer, however, I. stood 
the pots,in a shady border out of doors, 
taking care that they never became dust-dry. 
This treatment proved very successful, and 
the plants have never before carried so many 


Cyclamen White Giant from seed 


blossoms and such abundant and_ healthy 
foliage. 

The specimen, White Giant, of which I 
enclose a photograph, was obtained as a seed- 
ling from Messrs. Blackmore and»Langdon 
three years ago. When it was taken, the 
plant had been in full beauty for over six 
weeks. 

There are other plants which have~ been 
nearly, if not quite, as good, but some are 
now past their prime, and the pure white 
shows up best in the camera. L. L. Y.S. 

Boughfield Cottage, Sidmouth. : 


An old Asparagus bed 


In regard to ‘‘ planting Asparagus,’’ re- 
ferred to in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, p. 266, 
I notice these words, ‘fone ought not to be 


dissatisfied if, after 10 years, the roots show. 


signs of wealening.’? I have lately been 
shown an Asparagus-bed probably 100 years 
old which, I was assured, was as good as 
ever. The owner has known it for 60 years, 
and my own bed is at least 30 years old. 
During the war, and probably since, it has 
not had sufficient manure, and has been too 


freely cut the last few years, and has shown 


signs of deterioration in size and flavour. 
Last autumn it was much more heavily 


manured and treated with 
spring, and now shows disti 
covery. Pat 
I] should be glad if any hin 
assist the improvement and 
the general experience has b 


the length of life of an Aspar: - 


Austrian Briars 
I] should like to support 
your correspondent, “ A, 
beautiful Roses. They seem 
little grown, especially when 
colours are taken into cons 
each side of that old m 
Wynnyates, there are two glo 
Briars, on the one side a copy 
the other side a yellow, and 
plants ramping over that o 
full bloom is a sight not to b 
one containing all the sunset 
fire, and the other, as I consider 
purest pale yellow that I _ 
situation suits them, for whe 
seen them at the end of May or in 
they have been a mass of flower. — 
a journey to see those Roses | aby, 
it is remembered that in ad 
there is that renowned old-wo 
well it is doubly worth while for 
flowers and gardens. “The far 
dence there much more than in o 
when in residence one cannot go 
historic old house, but on We 
Saturdays the gardens -are op 
comers, and I love them so 
and take all my friends who 


them. ; 
Exhibition R 


In your report ‘of the spring 
National Rose Society you make 
‘Could anything have been 1 
than the. six blooms of the Ros 
Hobbs?” I am one of those \ 
that a box of 24 or 36 ex 
the finest and most attractive 
the Queen of Flowers. 'Man 
Rose are quite tired of the we 
the loose and tumble-down Va 
the shows much prefer to see 
of fine blooms than the '“ bar 
occupy so much room. Going b 
we find what I thought quite a 
exhibitors in a National — 
membership of about 750—now Vv 
14,000 members—amateur _ exhik 
quite few. In this year’s schedule 
the classes for specimen bloom 
than ever. This is not & 
the small grower. To mak 
any size in the so-called decora 
quires a very large number o 
from, and only a very few are 
I hope to see again the exhib ; 
for amateurs (and nurserymen), \ 
be the blue riband of the Ro 

Market Harboro’. E 


: pong 

Queen wasps — 

May I once more sound 1 
of warning in connection with que 
Already, in the third week of 
begin to be numerous, and ove 
have been accounted for in thes 
cannot be over-emphasised — 
growers ought to destroy was 
opportunity. The annual d 
these dangerous insects must be 
and every queen killed in spring 
less to contend with later in 
present queens are heavy on | 
they are easily knocked do\ 
quent vineries in which the 
bloom, they appreciate the mo 
fernery, they may be attract 
menting materials of whi 
made, Apple-trees on south 


ve 


- 


e certain to yield a few, and 
ing plants seem, somehow, also 
em. It is well worth while to 
een wasps and to destroy the 


s whenever these can be found. 
i W. McG. 


rock garden at Kew 


10 has at all times derived much 
‘interest from the rock garden at 
‘it almost a duty to any readers 
have been misled by ‘‘ X.’s ’’ letter 
ssue of April 24th, to try and explain, 
ain extent, why flowers are lacking 
ion of that particular rock garden at 
nt time. 


visit I paid to Kew a day or two . 


to that of your correspondent ‘‘ X.” 
e, was a little disappointed at the 
of bold sweeps of flowers, but the 
‘as very apparent. Throughout the 
nonths extensive alterations have 
de at that end of the rock garden 
tant from the Cumberland Gate. 
hese alterations have been in pro- 
is safe to presume that the plants 
id and stored in boxes of soil or of 
until the pockets on the recon- 
area were available. These plants, 
sing replanted, would, in all pro- 
be trimmed up and possibly divided, 
Id mean, of course, that their season 
ing had been retarded, and when 
.’ and myself saw them in the 
‘eek in April.they had not become 
y adapted to their new quarters to 
iny quantity of bloom. | venture to 
in the space of a year or two, when 
have lost that new appearance and 
e plants have become absolutely 
id, there will be treasures in bloom 
and April on Kew rock gardens as 
on other rock gardens, albeit that 
space is used for plants of botanical 
one will never see the very large 
Aubrietia, which are often the main 
1 an amateur’s rock garden. 

ce should extol the glories of 
h rock garden does not surprise me 
st, for it is truly a source of delight 
k garden lovers, but, in all fairness 
[ think, it should be pointed out that 
a rock garden at Kew were con- 
stone for stone, in a correct repre- 
of that at Edinburgh, there would 
| vast difference in the results, for 
spheric conditions prevalent at Kew 
) means favourable to the majority 


. 
. 
t 


july sorry that ‘‘ X.”’ was so greatly 
ted, but in consideration of the ad- 
\ditions I do think we should ap- 
he fact that the authorities at Kew 
their best to cope with the difficul- 
| arise. *“An OLD KeEwiItTeE.”’ 


he writer of the article in your issue 
th, page 256, exactly voiced my 
if the rock garden at Kew when I 
about four weeks ago. I intended 
| Write and ask why this scrubbing- 
iy and paths and the pricking out of 
'S, especially of Aubrietias and Saxi- 
been adopted of late years, not 
Sew, but at another very large and 
t rock garden which I frequently 
‘Which, as it happens, was built by 
firm as my own, which is not to be 
n size. At this latter rock garden 

le one better (or worse) than at 
i, they must have taken soap and 
Ja scrubbing-brush to get the rocks 
| paths as clean as they were. Is a 
Intended to lool natural or not, 
be masses of colour, as there 
is time of year, if every plant 
1 2 tiny morsels planted out like 

iy. ‘* BOSMERE.”’ 
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Border Carnations from Seed 


profitable where bloom for garden decora- 

tion or cutting is required than grow- 
ing these plants from seed. Two things are 
most important to have success, and one is 
to obtain the best of seed from a Carnation 
grower who hybridises and specialises in 
these plants. Cheap seed from any source 
should be avoided. The single flowers are 
also acceptable for the mixed bowl. <All 
scented vawpties should be taken special care 
of. Plants grown in this way often produce 
50 to 100 blossoms the second season from 
raising. 

SOWING THE SEED.—To obtain the best 
plants that will form small bushes and pro- 
duce huge quantities of bloom the seed should 
be sown during the second or third week in 
March and germinated in a warm greenhouse 
or frame. Shallow pans are the best re- 
ceptacles: to use, and these should be well 
drained and filled with fine, light, gritty soil 


Toros is nothing more interesting or 


reception. Carnations like deep soil, but it 
should be understood that unkind subsoil 
should not be brought to the surface. This 
should be kept in the bottom and enriched, 
and if on the heavy side lime should be added. 
The bed should be prepared when the plants 
are pricked off, and the soil will become 
settled by planting time. If possible showery 
weather should be chosen for the planting, 
and if the plants are allowed to be 15 inches 
apart in rows 18 inches they will have ample 
room for, development. Firm planting is 
essential, and the bed should be well trodden. 
Occasional watering if the weather is dry, 
and the continuous use of the Dutch hoe to 
keep weeds down and the surface open, are 
all the plants will require. By the winter 


strong plants will be the result, and if allowed 
to bloom in these quarters so much the better, 
There will be no fear of loss, and the plants 
will be well rooted and will give a splendid 
return during the following summer. 


Seed- 


A portion of the rock garden at Kew, including the bog garden after reconstruction 


The site of the old dripping well 


that has been passed through a fine-meshed 
sieve, placing the roughest portion over the 
drainage. The seeds should be sown on a 
firm surface 1 inch apart, covering with the 
same material to the depth of 4. inch, 
levelling, and watering with a fine-rosed can. 
The pans should be shaded and placed in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. In 10 
days the young plants should be above the 
surface, the shading removed at once, and 
the pans placed close up to the glass. Keep 
nicely moist and grow on until large enough 
to prick off. This should be done into boxes 
3 inches to 4 inches deep containing the same 
soil as previously described. Three inches 
apart is a good distance to prick off the 
plants. They should now be returned to the 
shelf, where they should remain until they 
are nicely established in their new surround- 
ings, when they may be introduced to a cooler 
temperature and gradually hardened off pre- 
vious to planting out during June or July in 
their flowering quarters.. 

PLANTING OUT.—By midsummer, when the 
Carnations are to be planted out, the flower- 
beds will all be occupied, so a site in the 
kitchen garden should be prepared for their 


ling Carnations grown in this manner are 
not so liable to be attacked by the Carnation- 
fly as those grown later on in the season. 
Soot and lime are at all times beneficial to 
Carnations and will also keep away slugs, 
leather-jackets and other pests if scattered 
over the beds occasionally. 
W. E. Wricut. 


Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Old beds of Pinks 


Pinks when first set out are sometimes put 
in groups of two or three in a border and 
left. -In a year or. so the little cluster of 
plants has become a bed, possibly talking up 
room that should be given to other plants. 
In course of time, if still undisturbed, the 
flowers are not so fine as those in earlier 
years, and, what is more, the soil about the 
roots becomes sour, and canker sets in. It is 
always better, after Pinks have ceased to 
flower, to take what cuttings are needed, do 
away with old clumps, well digging and 


liming the soil they have occupied. Flowers 
from young plants are always finer. 
WoobBASTWICK. 
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WITH THE GARDEN CLUB IN THE 


headquarters are at 9, Chesterfield 
Gardens, Mayfair, make occasional 
excursions to the delightful gardens of 
England. Visits are usually confined to gar- 
dens in the Home Counties, but during 
Easter a visit was made to the Isles of Scilly. 
One reason for selecting these Islands was 
that we might see the world-famous gardens 
at Tresco and at the same time have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing methods of cultivation of 
Daffodils, Arum Lilies, and other subjects for 
the cut-flower market. 


Mies of the Garden Club, whose 


We travelled to. Penzance on the Cornish 
Riviera express, leaving Paddington at 10.30 
a.m. and arriving at Penzance, after an en- 
joyable run through delightful scenery, at 
5 p.m. those who are not aware of it may 
be surprised to learn that this is the longest 
non-stop run in the world. Such is the 
proud boast of the Great Western Railway. 


On arrival at Penzance cars were waiting 
to convey the party to Ludgvan Rectory, 
where the Rev. A. T. Boscawen welcomed the 
party in his interesting garden. This gar- 
den is remarkable for rare specimens of 
tender shrubs, including Leptospermums, 


-Boronias, Euphorbias, and Indian Rhododen- 


drons, which flourish as in their mative 
habitats. Notable were Telopea oreades_and 
Anopterus glandulosus, the latter, a beauti- 
ful but tender shrub from Tasmania, was 
illustrated in our issue of May rst. 


We were hoping also to have visited the 
gardens of Col. Bolitho at Trengwainton, 
where Embothrium coccineum, a well-known 
shrub in Cornish gardens, attains untsual 
dimensions, but time did not permit, and 
early next morning we left Penzance on our 
voyage to the Isles of Scilly. 


The crossing from Penzance to St. Mary’s 
has an evil reputation, as so many passengers 
can bear witness. Happily, the modern 
steamer, ‘‘ Scillonian,’’ is a great improve- 
ment on the old boat. Within three hours of 
leaving Penzance we were close to the Isles 
of Scilly, a little cluster of small rocky islets 
set like teeth in mid-ocean. The islands are so 
grouped that they afford considerable protec- 
tion to each other, and they are so conyeni- 
ently arranged that any one island may be 
reached by motor-boat in half-an-hour or less 
from St. Mary’s. 


At the time of our arrival most of the 
Daffodils were over. There were, however, 
a few late fields of Horace, and at Tresco we 
saw some really fine blooms of the red-eyed 
Firetail, which bids fair to be the market 
flower of the future, 


The Mesembryanthemums and Sedums 
clothing in careless profusion the cottage 
walls in St. Mary’s were the source of inter- 
est, and one might almost say envy. 


SRE SR hae ma See ee 


The “Scillonian,” owned by the growers of the Isles of Scilly, which has replaced the “ Peninnis,” 
Penzance Harbour, and the view on the left is 0 


We were particularly fortunate in making 
friends on the Island of St. Mary’s. 

One evening Mr. C. J. King, the noted sea 
bird photographer, who resides on the Island, 
gave us a lecture on sea birds and seals of the 
Isles of Scilly. The lecture was remarkably 
well illustrated by lantern slides prepared 
from direct photographs. The pictures of 
puffins, cormorants, shags, razorbills, and 
other sea birds on and around ‘the Island of 
Annet were extremely good. One of the 
most striking pictures was that of the tern 
in flight. aes Fae 

Under the enGance of M . Gibson, an artist 
and antiquarian: of St: Mary’s, we were 
taken for an enchanting excursion on the 
downs around the Island, in which our guide 
drew attention to stone caves, tumuli, and 
other burial places, signs of early inhabitants, 
presumably of the Stone Age. 


We were also indebted to Mr. Alec Gray, 
who showed us over Mr. M. Watt’s nursery 
at Parting Carn, where Narcissi, Arum 
Lilies, and Stocks are grown by the acre to 
supply the cut-flower market. On this farm 
that handsome shrub Pittosporum  crassi- 
folium is used as a hedge plant; it is also so 
employed at Tresco. 

Two visits were made to the enchanted 
garden on the Island of Tresco, when Major 
A.-A. Dorien Smith, the Lord Governor of 

' the Isles, very kindly conducted the party 
round the gardens. 
, By the way, Tresco has been aptly de- 
scribed as\*‘ Kew with the glass off.” 

For years past wé have seen plants from 
Tresco at the Chelsea Show, and we have 
also seen many treasures at Kew from these 
famous gardens. 

We, found the islanders very quiet and 
friendly. 
out by the fact that there is only one police- 
man for all the islands, and he, a labourer by 
day, takes on the réle of constable only in the 
evening. HERBERT CoWLEY. 

The following impressions bof our visit 
to the Isles of Scilly have been kindly written 


_ apart, and having an a 


f Penzance as the little harbour is approached 


‘find their way from the 


ing it, embark for anot 


That they are law-abiding is borne 


by Miss Phyllis Lambert, a 
Garden Club party:— 

What does this conju 
the ‘‘man or woman in 
daily admires the early sp: 
add such a welcome note 0! 
city streets? 

“The Land of Lyor 
soon forgotten, being, 


who love the open spaces” 
an ‘‘ uncivilised ’’ coas 
not touch with their ic fir 


is seen 


islands, nor do the cut 


abound on the sheltered 
being protected from 
hedges of Veronica and h 
harvest of blooms, whi 
willing hands of the hel 
fully and well by boat and 
towns, i: 
“In the heart of Tresco 
islands, flourishes a 
envied by many a gard: 
Trees and plants seem 
their life there; as tho 
those at the Abbey wh 
the blazing riot of colour 
quently is a joy-giving 
» St.. Mary’s,\; Prescoss 
-Martin’s are the largest 
inhabited by home-like and 
being always up agains 
reliance. eta aes 
From their early yo 
farers, otherwise comm 
groups of islands and t 
be infrequent. It is a. 
the villagers, old and 
women, launch their villag 


enjoy some rural treat. 
The botanist, natural 
-to say nothing of the arti 
interest in this region. 
Annet, a particularly rocky 

the home of hordes of 
birds, who enjoy an almo 

there. ; N 
Energetic strangers ma’ 
landing from a small boat u 
deters many, those Sy aa 
1 


to return within an hour 
authorities. Baws 
The Scillonian coast is 
buttresses of granite risin 
against the ocean tides. . Man’ 
lightful bays (some fringed by 
whitest sand) are strewn with 
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ie 


| THE ISLES OF SCILLY 

(2. In the tropical gardens at Tresco. ‘ 7. Fields of double white Stocks, St. Mary’s. 

|Potato grower in the little island of St. Agnes. 8. Two members of The Garden Club party find a lost child in 
ee Ferns from New Zealand in a wood at Tresco. the Abbey. Gardens at Tresco. 

| rocky headland, St. Agnes. 9. Echiums from the Canary Islands convert the walls of Tresco 
‘avenue of tall Cupressus macrocarpa leading to the gardens into a mass of blue and purple flowers. 

| at Tresco. / 10. The flowering of a handsome specimen of Draczna indivisa. 


*. 
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witness to the awful severity of the winter’s 
gales. 2 
Near these headlands one can see numerous 
signs of ancient burying-places, sometimes 
marked by stones, relics of the barbaric 
tribes who peopled Scilly in bygone days. 
For glorious sea and sky scapes the artist 
will not lack here, nor will he sail away with- 
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out some sketches of the quaint corners of 
the harbours with their small craft. 

. The crossing, though at its best trying to 
gome, is far more possible nowadays, on ac- 
count. of the s.s. ‘‘ Scillonian,” a new boat 
provided by the islanders themselves, which 
will bring the voyager safely back from his 
adventures to the port of Penzance. 


REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Kohli Rabi 

This is a very useful vegetable during the 
summer, when Turnips are apt to become 
hot and stringy. The seed should be sown 
in drills 15 inches apart and the plants 
thinned to 9 inches when large enough to 
handle. The bulb has a peculiar flavour per- 
taining to the Turnip and Cabbage. 


Beet 

Now is a good time to sow the main crop, 
and no better site can be found than that 
from which the latest crop of Broccoli has 
been taken. This should be dug over with- 
out the addition of animal manure, and if the 
soil is poor it may have a dressing of super- 
phosphate worked into the surface previous 
to’ sowing the seed. This is best if dropped 
three seeds at every 6 inches or 8 inches along 
the drills, which should be 1 inch deep and 
15 inches apart. 


Brussels Sprouts 

Plants raised under glass should now be 
fit to plant out in their permanent quarters. 
The soil should have been previously prepared 
by trenching and incorporating in the bottom 
a good supply of manure. Two feet 6 inches- 
between the rows is none too much, while the 
plants should be not less than 2 feet from one 
another. 


Tomatoes 

This is the usual time for planting Tomato 
plants in their fruiting quarters in cold 
houses. It is wéll not to give too large an 
amount of soil at first as the plants do far 
better and are more healthy when occasional 
top-dressings are given. Care must also be 
taken not to over-water the plants. Plants 
for -outdoor culture should now be_ large 
enough to place in a cold frame. Plants 
setting their first truss should be fertilised 
each day and must not be allowed to become 
dry or many of the blooms will drop. The 
same applies to plants that are grown in a 
large quantity of soil which is kept con- 
tinually saturated. 


Raspberries 

By this date suckers from the roots will be 
throwing up in abundance, and three or four 
of the best should be selected from each stool 
for next year’s stock and the remainder 
pulled up in their young stages. Where the 
plants have not received their summer mulch 
this should be given at once. 


Spraying 

It is a mistake to allow fruit, Roses, or 
any other kind of tree or plant to become 
infested with aphis or other pests before 
spraying is resorted to. At the first appear- 
ance of these enemies a good insecticide, such 
as Abol or XL All, should be used without 
delay. 


Peaches 

No fruit suffers more from dryness at the 
root than the Peach, whether grown under 
glass or in the open. A properly prepared 
border cannot be over-watered. Disbudding 
and thinning of fruit should be continued 
when required. 


Lawns 

Tennis and other lawn games will now be 
in full force. Constant rolling and mowing 
are conducive to healthy turf, and if this is at 
all open a dressing of good clean sand swept 
well in will-do much to help matters. 


Cuttings to take now 

It is not generally known how easy it is to 
increase stocks of Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum, 
Iberis, and other spring-blooming plants from 
cuttings inserted about this date. Growths 
averaging 3 inches in length are most suit- 
able, and these should be inserted in cold 
frames or under handlights in beds of sandy 
compost, keeping close until rooted. 


Cyclamens 

Seedlings raised from an autumn sowing 
should now be fit for the flowering pots. 
Five-inch pots are to be preferred, and the 
compost should consist of three parts good 
loam, one part old rotted cow manure, with a 
liberal supply of sand, old mortar-rubble, or 
ground oyster-shells. Pot firmly and grow 
the plants on in a cold frame facing north. 

W. E. WRIGHT. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Vegetable garden 

Those who still follow the wise old system 
of sowing a bed of Onions out-of-doors, will 
now require to devote some attention to the 
seedlings. Onion maggot may be trouble- 
some, and frequent dustings of soot will go 
far toward keeping this pest in check, while 
a light dressing of nitrate of soda will hasten 
the young plants past-the critical stage. To 
maintain a regular supply of Peas careful 
regulation of the sowings is desirable, 
although, of course, abnormal weather con- 
ditions—too hot and dry or too cold and wet 
—may upset our calculations to some extent. 
Cauliflowers can be freely planted, and those 
in frames or under handlights will be bene- 
fited by a top-dressing of some good material 
when the plants cannot be earthed-up in the 
customary manner. Saladings, Carrots, 
Turnips, and the like in frames must be 
freely ventilated, and watered according to 
their requirements. A few lines of French 
Beans can be sown in a warm _ border, 
although, frankly, it is a speculation. Horn 
Carrots do not need much, if any, thinning, 
as the roots can be drawn for use when of a 
profitable size, and, by regular drawing, room 
is left for the development of the remainder. 


Holfyhocks 


Seedling plants of the current season’s 
sowing may now be planted out, mulched, 
and watered until growth is visible. The 
majority of these seedlings will bloom during 
the summer, and young plants are always 
more reliable than old stools which may have 
survived the winter, these, very often, falling 


a prey to the Hollyhock fungus just as the 


spikes show. ° 


Biennials 

Many make the mistake of delaying their 
sowings of biennials until the season is 
further advanced, but these (and perennials) 
may be sown early in May. This gives 


the seedlings an opportuni 
plenty of roots when the time 
they must be transferred to 
quarters. aoe 


Fruit trees ee 
Young fruit-trees which 


large trees are in question, 
not to be permitted to bear 
following planting. By 
fruit the future of the tree is p 
the case of established young tt 
necessary to thin the fruits, 
being vigorous, do not cast s) 
as old orchard trees generally do. 
Details in the vineries 

Where there are several \ 
always plenty to do at this ti 
tying down, and the remova 
growths require cohstant attentior 
down must be carefully done, for th 


snapped. I think it better to rem 
any sublaterals which form belo 
and, if possible, to leave two leave 
above the bunch. Those who know 
have no difficulty with the thi 

berries, and, as a rule, can ec 
work at a single operation, | 
course, a few small berries ma 
have to be removed. In thi 
berried varieties, such as Gros | 
Maroc, and the like, quite tw 
berries must be cut out of each b 
thinning is completed stimu 

given with a free hand. 
to 5.30 p.m. (summer tin ) 
mometer may be helped by th 
saving of fuel. . i 


Fernety Ph 
Ferns are now in full grow 
some assistance in the way of | 
The) old-fashioned brew from 
believe, much more valuable 
any chemical fertiliser in soluti 
of sheep-droppings put into a coars' 
immersed in 40 gallons of soft water 
the best aids to Fern-growing 
Any Ferns which require r 
attended to at this time. Save 
pieces, pots of 7 inches are lar 
the majority of Ferns. Seedling | 
of the commoner kinds, ai le ay 
Pterises in variety, are easily growr 
ful pieces without much troub 


Fine foliaged plants 
Those who may be making a 
to the cultivation of a few o 
leaved things of former days W 
Draceenas very useful and not t 
their requirements. Crotons, 
without value, and small pla 
pots can be very effectively emp! 


there are a few old plants a 

is always available, and wi 
bottom heat these speedily 

quickly grown to a se 
Sanchezia nobilis variegata is 
plant; so, too, are the arant 
discolor. Plants, nowadays, 
merely to embellish the stove, 
available for, room. decoration 
pieces, quickly grown, have supp! 
old specimen plants. 


been making our first trial of 
sily-grown plants, and have 
delighted with the results. At 
writing (April 27th) we have 
ts. all raised from seed, each 
trusses of rich, velvety blooms 
ades of blue, purple, and 
besides others with blue or 
ns to their white petals. 
eatment, with some syringing with 
a their earlier stages, seems to 
jfied their unexacting needs. Your 
ae” issue April 24th, page 260, 
yortunely, also, for us. 
‘of these plants that I 
erpetuate, and had been 
ind any authority for the 
you advocate and by 
ers for néxt year’s bloom- 
; may be obtained. The 
‘m full of vitality and are 
ew growth at the base of 
wes. We have had prac- 
lo green-fly this year, 
we have never been able 
the house completely of 
fees. =, WL. Y. S. 
old Cottage, Sidmouth. 
iat the Cineraria is still a 
greenhouse subject is 
‘the number grown each 
by the admiration a well- 
oup of plants in flower 
aws from onlookers. The 
e brightly coloured and 
lig trusses high above the 
(he growth is dwarf and 
making them useful as 
ee Add to this the fact ‘ 
yloom in winter and early 
aid the reason for their 
will be apparent. 
lay be sown in boxes or 
any time during April or 
‘2 a compost made up of 
| loam, one- part each 
| and sand, passing the whole 
t fine sieve before using. Use 
erocks, and water the soil before 
: seeds, which require only a cover- 
‘compost, say enough to bury them 
ep. Cover the top of the pots or 
a sheet of glass to conserve the 
also shade from the sun. When 
gs develop three leaves transplant 
iy to small pots and remove to cold 
ll shading from strong sunshine. 
oots fill the small pots transfer to 
i until the flowering size is reached 
(6-inch pots. About October re- 
: to greenhouse, placing near the 
ive liquid-manure twice weekly 
| plants are in flower. A steady 
te of 45 degs. or 50 degs. is advised 
the winter. No special difficul- 
connected with the culture of 
_and healthy growth should result 
e directions are carried out. The 
lesome feature is that the foliage 
tts seems to offer a special attrac- 
- Once these pests get a hold 
with sutprising rapidity, and 
@ plants look sickly. Examine 
sides of the leaves, and as soon as 
‘re seen vaporise. Do this when 
2in the frames. Two fumigations 
(lays of each other are usually suffi- 
/stroy all insect life and do not in 
arm the plants. 
ed hybrid sorts offer a good choice 
of colour, together with hand- 
‘ned blooms. They are a fine class 
Nts and present no difficulty as re- 
The blooms are in various 
, white, pink, blue, light blue, 
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tias for the Cool Greenhouse 


crimson, and fringed. There are also one or 


two double forms. 

In C. stellata we have a class known as the 
Star Cineraria, with pretty sprays of flowers 
in pleasing shades. ‘The variety is very popu- 
lar and can be recommended as a good 
grower. Hybridists are always at work, and 
rarely a season passes without the introduc- 
tion of some new colours. | Da bon BP 


Beautiful Balsams 


In sounding the praise of these attractive 
greenhouse annuals I am faced with the fact 


A new Cineraria of intermediate habit 


In this strain of many colours the leaves and flowers are about 
midway between those of the large-flowered and stellata classes 


that the mere mention of the name of 
Balsams arouses little or no enthusiasm in 
the minds of the average owners of green- 
houses. Their unpopularity is due, I think, 
mainly to the flowers being quite useless for 
cutting, and, therefore, owing to this handi- 
cap so many pass them ‘by. Last summer, 
when visiting an exhibition, I noticed three 
plants of Balsams staged for competition. 


‘They were of good size, being in 7-inch pots, 


full of waxy-looking blossoms, and excited 
quite a lot of admiration from spectators, 
some of them having a greenhouse, yet, ap- 
parently, knowing little of so charming a 
flowering plant. Seed can be sown in pans 
of light soil in the warmth of a greenhouse 
in February or March, and finally given pots 
from 5 inches to 7 inches if so desired. 
Balsams delight in a rich compost consisting 
of old loam, leaf-mould, and cow dung, and 
thrive in a somewhat humid atmosphere. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Plumbago capensis 


If there are any old plants of the above on 
hand not likely to be required either for the 
greenhouse or as pyramids in the flower gar- 
den they can be utilised for the outer part of 
raised beds, and if planted just inside the 
piles, or whatever material is used, will droop 
over, make a good covering, and grow and 
flower profusely. Some old potting soil can 
be worked in to give them a start. If plants 
of a Heliotrope of a somewhat similar shade 
are on hand the remainder of the bed can be 
filled with them, when one will have a glori- 
ous mass of blue. I always think the 
Plumbago is at its best like this in the open 
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rather than trained in pyramidal form; in 
the latter it looks as if it were always trying 
t® escape from its bondage. E. BurRELt. 


Notes on Billbergia nutans 


It is only within quite recent years that our 
greenhouses have been brightened with this 
odd and graceful plant. -Some ro or 12 years 
ago it was comparatively rare, but the ease 
with which it is propagated and its indiffer- 
ence to uncongenial conditions give its. ad- 
vance an aggressive mien. 

The Bromeliaceze or Pineapple family to 
which it belongs is confined to the American 
tropics, and most of the 400 species have 
mounted to the shoulders of the forest giants 

- and so, as lofty epiphytes, secured 
their place in the sun. Their hang- 
ing and clinging vases form a very 
characteristic feature in our tropic 
jungles—far more so than the 
Orchids which, while far superior in 
variety, are inferior in numbers. 
The vases serve to catch and hold 
the rain, and from these reservoirs 
the plant obtains its moisture. 
Sealy absorbing hairs. are im- 
mersed in the liquid—engaged in 
transferring the water to the 
storage tissue within the leaf—the 
true roots serving principally as 
holdfasts. 

Practically all are quite tropical— 
as all the higher epiphytes are—but 
the one exception is very striking, 
dominating the landscape of an en- 
tire region. The most character- 
istic and ever-present feature of our 
Southern States is the Spanish 
Moss (Tillandsia usneoides) hang- 
ing in grey weeping festoons from 
every branch and twig and swaying 
to every breeze. 

The Billbergias belong to the 
same section of the family as does 
the Pineapple, the fruits of both 
being berries. In Dyckia the fruit 
is a dry capsule and in Tillandsia 
the seed is hairy. 

Billbergia nutans was found in European 
gardens about 1868. Its native country is 
not known, for it was brought to the notice 
of botanists after its introduction. It is 
probably wild in South and Central Brazil, 
for this is the headquarters of its closest 
allies. 

The individual plant consists of eight to 
1o leaves arranged in an open, vasiform 
rosette capable of holding water. The leaves 
are 4+ inch broad at the base and 1 foot or 
more long, tapering to a recurved point. The 
margins are minutely toothed or smooth. 
From the base many stolons arise creeping 
outward a short distance before unfolding. 
Thus the colony enlarges until great clumps 
are formed, The graceful nodding flower- 
spike arises centrally, terminating the 
growth of that particular crown. The 
raceme curves airily over the vase brim, 
weighed down with its burden of pendent 
green and blue bells. From this nodding 
habit the plant receives its specific name. 
The bracts clothing the flower-stem are 
bright, clear pink and form a striking bit 
of colour. The general effect of the 
inflorescence is of a subdued and _ airy 
elegance. 

In cultivation they thrive under varied con- 
ditions. Planted out in damp shady corners 
or in the Fern-bed they are quite at home and 
during the winter months when they are in 
flower attract much attention. Wired to 
Palm trunks they make splendid specimens, 
increasing in beauty yearly. Propagation is 
by simple division, separating the young 
stolons after they have made leaves and are 
well rooted.—Harry JouNsTON, in ‘* Cali- 
fornia Garden.”’ 
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Making hot-beds 


HE building of a hotbed may appear a 

simple matter; so it is, but there are 

right and wrong methods of carrying it 
out. Quite recently*I saw, in an amateur’s 
garden, some hotbeds. Only two small frames 
were used, the object being seed-raising. 
The frames were duly placed in position, and 
the owner, no doubt, considered his hotbed 
a success. I happened to visit the same gar- 
den a few days later, and found that, of the 
two frames, one tilted badly to the north 
and the other to the west, and not only this, 
but the amateur had to hastily remove his 
seeds and plants, because the heat had be- 
come so violent. The cause of all this 
trouble was due to the fact that the manure, 
though neatly built, was not made firm; in- 
deed, it was probable that no thought was 
given to the treading of the bed. Built 
loosely aided the violence of the ‘heat, and 
the consequent shrinking of the bulk, an in- 
variable result in the hotbed when it is not 
made firm. The fact cannot be too widely 
known that the firmer the bed in reason, the 
longer is the heat retained, without that ex- 
cess of steam which had called for so much 
concern in the case just mentioned. In the 
country, where a supply of tree-leaves can 
be obtained, great advantage follows their 
use, mixed with the manure to almost any 
extent. Tree-leaves of themselves set up a 
very even and lasting heat when sufficient 
bulk can be gathered and firmly packed to- 
gether, but for frames and_ open-air beds 
something must be employed in conjunction, 
so as to obtain a shapely form. It is a mis- 
take, too, to attempt to build the bed until 
the first heat is expended, by repeated turn- 
ings. Obviously, when plenty of tree-leaves 
can be obtained, and manure provided in 
smaller quantity, there is not the same_vio- 
lent heat, nor the shrinkage of bulk. It is 
much the best when manure for hotbeds is 
not subjected to heavy rain or snow, for this 
reduces its potency and after-value consider- 
ably. The site of the bed should be such 
that no surface-water can collect around it. 
If a firm surface on which water collects 
forms the station, something in the form of 
refuse, tree prunings, faggots, or anything 
similar, that will raise the manure, is ad- 
vised. Built on the open soil of the garden, 
drainage is at once assured. In its construc- 
tion, the sides should be ‘‘ combed ”’? down 
with the four-tined fork, so that water passes 


off freely, and its size need not exceed the size - 


of the frame by more than 6 inches. When 
Cucumbers and Melons have to be grown on 
manure-beds it becomes necessary to add 
what are termed linings—that is, additions 
of manure round the sides of the existing bed, 
so as to sustain the warmth within the 
frame. Just the same care is required in the 
application of these linings as in the earlier 
stages of the work, and there is no gain in 
making the bed unduly high, for this tends 
more to extreme heat than a gentle, lasting 
one. 


Cultivation of Lettuces 
(REPLY TO EUGENIE STRONG.) 


Two things are necessary in regard to the 
cultivation of Lettuces if the best results are 
looked for. The first is the soil in which they 
are to be grown. It should be such as has 
‘been liberally enriched with manure in previ- 
ous years, so that growth may be rapid and 
vigorous. 
none but the best varieties of both the Cos 
and Cabbage types, of which there are many 
of exceptional merit to be had. With regard 
to a soil not answering to the above descrip- 


The other is to be careful to grow’ 


{ hi Peis 
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tion much may be done to remedy matters by 
stimulating growth either by affording suit- 
able artificial manures or liquid-manure, but 
the plot or plots intended for Lettuces should 
always be well manured during the winter or 
early spring months. ‘Another important 
matter is always to keep the plants well sup- 
plied with water in dry weather, and even 
when it is not needed at the roots it is sur- 
prising what a_ stimulative effect a mere 
sprinkling of the plants with water in the 
late afternoon ‘has on a hot, scorching day. 
A few hints with regard to seed-sowing, etc., 
are as follows :— 


Plants for use during the end of April and 
the early part of May are usually derived 
from sowings made in mid-August and early 
September, the young plants being wintered 
in frames and planted out in sheltered posi- 
tions during March. If frames are available 
in which to prick out the plants a sowing is 
ofttimes made late in January or early in 
February in gentle heat. These come into 
use after the autumn-sown plants when. 
planted out, a good variety being Nonsuch. 
Then as early as weather conditions will 
allow in March sow outdoors in a sheltered 
position one or other of the Cabbage varie- 
ties named Golden Queen, Perfect Gem, and 
Golden Ball; also Nonsuch and one or two 
other of the best varieties of Cos. These, 
when ready, should be thinned to the proper 
distance apart, the thinnings being planted 
elsewhere to form a succession. At the next 
and following sowings some of the best of the 
Cabbage varieties should be included, as well 
as those of the Cos types. As the season ad- 
vances sowing should be done thinly and 
somewhat oftener, as it is not .much use 
planting the thinnings in the height of sum- 
mer. It is also a good plan, when the soil is 
parched and dry, to soak the drills with 
water after they have been drawn. 

As to tying, the Cabbage varieties do not 
need this attention, and some of the Cos 
sorts will also fold in or form hearts and 
become satisfactorily blanched without it. 
In regard to the forcing of Lettuces, the 
varieties which lend themselves best to this 
method of cultivation are those of the 
Cabbage type. Both the leaves and the 
hearts are naturally of a softer nature and 
lack the crispness usually found in Lettuces 
belonging to the Cos section. 


Tomatoes under glass—the half- 
way stage 

From an experience in growing Tomatoes 
extending over many years I am more than 
ever convinced that it is better to defer feed- 
ing the plants until after the first truss of 
fruit has set, not to overburden the roots with 
a quantity of soil at the start, but to leave 
space in pots or boxes for adding nutriment 
at the half-way stage, which we are now ap- 
proaching. For this purpose one should have 
in reserve some old turf which may easily be 
pulled to pieces. 
in liquid-manure and spread over the surface 
where the roots are now showing as if search- 
ing for food. A handful of superphosphate 
of lime to each pot, if introduced, will also 
be.of value. Some amateur growers of my 
acquaintance appear to think it necessary for 
soil. for Tomatoes to be light and fine, just.as 
one would prepare for soft-wooded plants like 
Fuchsias, but they need something stronger, 
and, if I may use the, term, more ‘‘ sub- 
stantial ’’ than this, something that the roots 
can grapple. with, like rough fibrous turf. 
Just give them enough to go on with and let 
them have another layer in two or three 
weeks, when, instead of animal manure be- 
ing mixed with the turf, a little artificial 
manure can be introduced, as Tomatoes ap- 


preciate a change of food. Varieties are very - 


These pieces can be steeped. 


numerous in these da 
had experience of sorts 0 
it is unwise to throw the 
varieties unproved. I do 
other varieties should no 
contrary, it is sometimes 
other sorts with a reco 
such I am trying this year. 
stand plenty of heat, prov 
admitted. Any water nec 
given in the morning if p 
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Garden Peas: A roy 

| supply — 
In some quarters there is a ce 
of risk in sowing garden P 
in autumn, and sometimes, 
owing to bad seasons disapp¢ 
lowed. Notwithstanding thi: 
from one’s own garden is 
vegetable that it is worth wi 
or two to come in during 
taking the chance. A sowing 
during May, if possible; at 
early in June, and the sunnie 

garden affords should be ch 
is he who can sow near the sh 
wall, which acts as a weai 
favourable autumns I have 
of Late Queen.as late a 
would recommend the sowing 
to taller varieties, as, for ex 
The Pilot, or Little Marv 

any time to give garden Pea: 
way of support, but in the cas 
late crop it is doubly so. — 
rain hamper rows of Peas a got 
bit of support to keep them o 
when loaded with pods always 


Parsley is not a vegetable 
portance by any means, but | 
gardener considerable val - fo 
A coarse Parsley may do as” vell 
ing as a refined one, but, fo 
more refined and deeper to) 
Of -all- herbs, Parsley is 
grown. There are many d 
Parsleys, but, after all, actu: 
character are few. What th 
are it will be well to have cle. 
It is in being absolutely tru 
that character be good, tha 
comes meritorious. Gener: 
sown too thick. The row 
2 feet apart, and _ seed so’ 
that no thinning be needed or 
is so important that the rea 
stock should be seen, and, 
done, evidence on that hi 
wanting. If it were possib 
vantage to get the treble-cu 
leaved, and the stocks generé 
garnishing, grouped together. 


Owners of small gardens 
the above may be remi 
successive ,sowings of s 
maturing variety of the 
type is the best for their pu 
may be set fairly close ( 
will suffice) and heart in very ¢ 
the ground can be cleared 
decided gain where space 
soils where club is_ ofter 
young plants should be dipped 
collar in a mixture (about t 
thin mortar) of lime and soo 
them out. Late February 
April and early May are go 
successive sowings. 


ring Currants (Ribes) 


ften wondered why these early 
ering plants are not more fre- 
: nd in our gardens. They are the 
of spring, from early March well 
‘giving us such a wealth of blossom 
- colours, some very distinct, thriving 
st any sort of soil, and, moreover, so 
ycreased by cuttings in the autumn, 
atively young bushes make the finest 
) that a medium-sized garden ought to 
odate half-a-score plants as isolated 
3s, although grouped in threes or 
yard or so apart they are far more 
ous. There are a score or so varie- 
jing. in height from 3 feet to 8 feet, 
e often than not they average about 
and while they thrive in almost any 
wth is more satisfactory, and flowers 
, when it is of good depth, so that it 
: dry out too quickly while making 
ywth during the summer. . This re- 
4e what.excellent subjects they are by 
or side, requiring but little pruning, 
ly treatment meted out to the Black 
suiting them admirably. Not only 
1 flower are they conspicuous, the 
yf many turns a most lovely colour 
autumn, notably the varieties R. 
and Americanum, the latter bearing 
awers in early May, while the former, 
ame implies, is a pale yellow. The 
of R. sanguineum are the cream of 
ily, especially the one named R. 
uineum, which bears dark red 
Then there is R. King Edward VII., 
armine, very distinct; R. delicatum, 
ink; R. albidum, white tinged with 
<; and R. flore-pleno, with deep red 
lowers. R. Gordonianum must not 
ed, This is a very strong grower, 
red flowers tinted yellow. A beauti- 
‘id between R. aureum and san- 
_has not come under my notice, yet 
spoken of. There are a few others, 
-R. alpinum aureum, with golden 
about 2 feet in height, suitable as a 
v plant, or even on the rockery, and 
itre, bearing browny-red flowers of 
on appearance. J. Mayne. 


anting trees and shrubs 


iting articles that have appeared re- 
1 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on many 
d shrubs, both rare and common, 
ie reflect on the proper places for 
ags and how one often sees them in 
which they are quite unsuitable. I 
the other day, in a small border by 
pf a short carriage drive, a very large 
Berberis Darwini, It was a capital 
, but had been planted much too 
the edge, with the result that it was 
encroaching on the path, but dwarf- 
rthing in its vicinity. In the same 
5 the largest Prunus Pissardi I have 
te athandsome tree but entirely out 
‘nits surroundings. The planters of 
7a caucasica in close proximity to 
‘anges of vineries at Claremont had, 
', No idea as to the dimensions it 
tain to, but a tree with a very wide 
f branches and whose roots travel 
directions is hardly the sort of thing 
‘anywhere near Vine borders. The 
1s a grand wall plant, but it is use- 
ting it if one has only a limited area 
| especially if other things ave re- 
1 the same stretch of wall. A note 
taken of all evergreens, whether 
he form of common things, are 
or anything in the way of 
n planted near paths to deter- 
ne dimensions they are to be 


5 AND SHRUBS 
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allowed to attain, and so planted that a lot 
of knifing will not be required to keep them 
within. bounds. Naturally, if attention'is be- 
stowed right away from planting a tree of 
evenly-balanced growth can be well main- 
tained, but most of us have had to deal at 
times with shrubs long neglected that have 
encroached on other things and on paths that 
have required rather severe pruning. Com- 
mon things like Aucubas and Golden Privet 
soon recover, but. the more rare things and 
some of the Conifers, like Thujas, Cupressus, 
and Cryptomeria elegans, show the effects of 
the knife for a long time. E. BurRELL. 
Hardwick, 


Rhododendron fictolacteum 


This very fine Rhododendron has, this sea- 
son, bloomed in Captain Stewart’s garden at 
Shambellie, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. I believe I am correct in stating that 
this is the first occasion upon which the 
variety has been known to bloom in Scot- 
land. ‘The truss is very large, white, with a 
blotch on the upper petal of each flower. 
Rhododendrons, generally, it may be added, 
are not only earlier than usual, but are 
carrying a superb’ display. Many of the 
earlier varieties are already dropping their 
flowers. W. McG. 

Mabie, 


Rhododendron Vaseyi 


A large group of this, now blooming with 
me, is admired by all on account of the fine 


pink of its flowers, in which respect it is 


surpassed by no other plant or shrub. Its 
home is the high valleys of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in South Carolina, and it is 
strange that such a choice and lovely shrub 
should have been overlooked until about 40 
years ago, when it was discovered by Mr, 
G. R. Vasey. It has rather slender stems 
and irregular habit, reaching in its native 
home a height of 15 feet or more. The 
plants here (Sussex) commenced to bloom 
when scarcely a foot high, the flowers ap- 
pearing in advance of the leaves, Plants 
raised from seed give quite a variety of pink 
colour shades, from the clear pink of the 


A well-flowered spray of Rhododendron 
siderophyllum 
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shown by Colonel 
Stephenson Clarke 


The flowers are light mauve in colour and 
borne in great profusion 


type to white, with just a suffusion of pale 
pink, There is a pure white-flowered variety, 
R. V. var. album, which is also a desirable 
shrub. Such a hardy and beautiful plant 
should receive more attention than it has 
done in the past. M 


A shrub for butterflies 


While there is still time for planting, all 
those—and they are many—who delight’ in 
catering for the autumn butterflies should 
consider the merits of Eupatorium Wein- 
mannianum. This is an excellent shrub for 
the mixed border or open woodland; for any- 
where, indeed, that will provide it with a 
fairly warm soil and full sun. There it will 
make a shapely bush of some 4 feet, its up- 
right, slender branches being crowned with 
broad heads of foamy white inflorescences. 
These, like most of the Agrimonies, are 
sweetly fragrant, and if there are any red 
admirals or peacocks about they will not fail 
to discover such copious sources of nectar 
whose whiteness makes such an admirable 
setting for the gay colours of these welcome 
visitors. Though not quite hardy, E. Wein- 
mannianum will do in most places, for, like 
so many of the Fuchsias, it will break from 
the base even after being killed back by frost. 
In any event it is always advisable to prune 
the plant back to the ground in spring, and 
the base is easily protected by a mound of 
ashes. The flower sprays, I may add, are 
very beautiful when cut for indoor decoration. 


A bea 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 
Mas) 


A maze of greenish-yellow flowers in early 
March are the groups of this early-flowering 
tree. I find it useful.to associate with the 
Japanese Witch Hazels, and, if not so showy, . 

.it is quite pretty and effective. The Cornelian 
Cherry is of the easiest cultivation and has 
been grown in this country for centuries. It 
is usually a mass of bloom here (Sussex) 
during the month of February, and in some 
seasons produces quite a number of richly- 
coloured fruits. There is quite a number of 
varieties offered by nurserymen. G. M. S. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plante to — 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLusTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ie may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. : 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We havée received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Rose Niphetos 

(A. H. B.).—We could not detect-any black 
spot on the examples sent, and without 
knowing the conditions under which the 
Roses are growing it is almost impossible to 
diagnose the cause. Some years ago we 
had a similar experience with Niphetos and 
Marechal Niel; both were planted out in the 
greenhouse, and the cause of failure was 
found to be at the roots, these having pene- 
trated heavy clay soil. The roots were 
partially lifted and fresh loam added. Good 
quality blooms were produced during the fol- 
lowing four years, and the plants may still 
be in a flourishing condition. Make sure 
that your plants are not dry at the base, and 
pay extra attention to ventilation. Avoid 
any great fluctuation of temperature, and 
leave the ventilators open an inch or so 
throughout the night. The cause is a cul- 
tural error, and if you give the plants plenty 
of air, keep the roots supplied with water, 
and the growth free of insect pests later 
blooms should develop. properly. If not, 
kindly supply us with further details regard- 
ing the treatment afforded. 


Lifting Tulips 

I have two beds of Rose Gris early Tulip, 
and I do not want to pull them up when the 
leaves have gone, as I would prefer not to 
_ disturb the béd. Is it necessary-to dig them 
up if they are to ripen properly? 

LEAMINGTON. 

[Your Tulips will be quite all right if left 
in the beds;-indeed, they often benefit from 
being left alone in this way. The leaves 
should be quite yellow before removal. ] 


Crown Imperials 

I should be pleased if you can tell me the 
cause of the enclosed Crown Imperials 
going off at the tips. We-have a long row of 
them, and have been told they have been in 
the same place for 20 years and more. The 
last time they were lifted, I understand, was 
about 12 years ago. They do remarkably 
well except some that get the brown marks 
on the tips, as enclosed. I suggested having 
them replanted, but my employer will not 
hear of it. 

[Judging from the rootless condition of the 
bulb of Crown Imperial you send for ex- 
amination we are not surprised at the brown- 
ing of the leaf-tips. Whilst agreeing that 
Crown Imperials should not be too fre- 
quently disturbed when once established, 
there is a limit to such treatment, and we 
strongly advise the lifting of the clumps at 
about every six years. There is bound to be 
a great accumulation of offsets by that time 
which will need room and nourishment. 
Overcrowding is bound to have a bad effect 
on the colonies and lead to disease, of which 
your rootless bulb is a first indication. As 
soon. as your plants die down dig them up, 
sort the bulbs to sizes, and replant as soon as 
possible on fresh ground. Old hotbed 


_posed to gales from the sea. 


manure and leaf-mould incorporated with the 
soil are a great help, and an annual dressing 
of manure is of advantage, as Crown Im- 
perials, like many Lilies, make a set of roots 
from the annual stems above the bulbs and 
are greatly benefited by such feeding, espéci- 
ally in places where groups of these hand- 
some plants are left undisturbed for many 
years. | 


The Argentine perennial Pea (Lathyrus 
pubescens) 

Kindly tell me about the cultivation of 
Lathyrus pubescens. I have several seed- 
lings. W.R. J. 

St. Ervan.- 

[This is one of the most charming of a 
race which includes many flowers of great 
beauty. It is easily raised from seeds, and 
some have been successful in propagating it 
from cuttings, It has pleasing pubescent 
foliage and racemes of lovely lavender-blue 
flowers, which are of moderate size. Seeds 
and plants may be purchased in this country, 
and the plants should have the shelter of a 
wall in all but the mildest districts, as the 
hardiness of this exquisite climber is not to 
be depended upon in some seasons. Early in 
the: ’nineties of last century I raised some 
plants from seeds. As I had not room for 
more than one plant I gave several seedlings 
away to friends, and kept one, which I 
planted in light loam against the gable of an 
outhouse, which was of wood covered with 
zinc and with a wooden trellis on it. The 
exposure was as nearly as possible south. 
This plant grew and flowered well for several 
years and ultimately attained a height of 
about 7 feet. It produced one stem from the 
roots, and this was perennial, the flowers 
being produced on young shoots which grew 
from the hard main stem. In March, 1899, 
after being planted for five or six years this 
plant, owing to a mild early season, had 
made shoots several inches long. A severe 
frost in that month destroyed these young 
growths, and no others were produced in 
their stead, the plant dying off. My garden 
then was near the Solway, in the S.E. corner 
of Kirkcudbrightshire, and pretty well ex- 
‘* The Gar- 
den ”’ published a coloured plate from flowers 
from my plant, and an excellent plate it was. 
In my opinion this Pea is almost hardy if 
planted against a wall in mild parts of the 
country. Jf protected in winter and early 


spring it should survive most winters in all ' 


but the colder parts of the country, but there 
is a danger that this protection may induce it 
to start too early, and late frosts would be 
liable to destroy the plant. On the same 
wall Calampelis (Eccremocarpus) — scaber 
stood for many years.—A. ] 


Pardanthus chinensis (syn. Belamcanda: 


chinensis) : 

(W. R. J.).—This is a monotypic genus 
belonging to the Iris family. It is a hardy 
tuberous-rooted herbaceous perennial re- 
quiring a rich, sandy, loamy soil and a shel- 


tered situation in winter. — 
creased in spring from seeds < 
‘The flowers are orange in c 
purple-brown. ae: 


Lilium candidum failing 
(H. King).—Your bulbs of L 
dum have fallen.a prey to- 
has of late years worked g 
beautiful Lily ; so much so” 
dens it has been totally 
“disease is generally considere 
by a fungus, and numerous — 
been tried, but none have p 
Perhaps your greatest cha’ 
be to lift the bulbs immediately 
and replant them in another 
garden, taking care that bef 
all decayed matter has t 
Lifting the bulbs and shaking 
bag of sulphur have in som 
remedy, while in others lifti 
the sun and replanting almost 
in fresh quarters have also pro 
Tropeolum speciosum — 
Will you, please, inform me 
Tropeolum speciosum in an exp 
on side wall of the house, but 
east and north, facing south: ‘t 
very little sun. Virginia Cr 
but I want some colour. Close 
dwelling-house shading the wall 
pose putting the Tropezolum, 


= oe 


tunately, I have no other good” 


[Possibly more disappo: 
experienced in an attempt to gro 
with any other hardy herbacec 
roots are procured, these are 
autumn, but the better and m 


rel 
ibe d 
an, 


well on a wall, provided the positi 
one—a north or north-east as| 
best. It is to be found growing fi 
limestone abounds and moistu i | 
I have seen its vivid flowers anc 
foliage luxuriating on natural 
where water continually tric 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
scarcely need to be reminded t 
also thoroughly at home in co! 
a Highland glen,,where the ‘ 
more than peat. I have long sinc 
the conclusion that the moisture- 
sphere of the Highlands has muc 
its rapid, weed-like growth.—L 
[The finest display of this w 
seen was on a cottage on a 
looking Balmoral Castle. It 
a narrow border at the fro 
in what was evidently li 
gravel. There was a walki 
tage, and the roots had 
across this and taken posses 
grass which formed a bea 
flowers, of the Tropeeolum. — 
its way over the roof of the c 
English visitors who had_ ne 
plant were astonished at it 
wonderful effect produced by 
bloom.—ED. ] eee 


Lavender dying back 
(E. Borthwick).—Your Lav 
cut by frost, but if you prune it 
lower wood, which appears to Db 
the present time, the plants 
break into growth again. Th 
of frequent occurrence in the 
hedges, and this from no vis 
you tear off side branches » 
tached and insert them firmly in- 


orm nice plants by 
may be used to fill up 
ur in future. Pieces 
may be used, 


to give Rose-trees and 
oda and superphosphate 
or mixed? If so, is it best 
state or in liquid form? 
ww much should be given 
the liquid state, how 
=~. =. +*MIDDLETON. 
mical manure for Roses 
sed with great care. The 
y the majority of Rose 
od cow manure when well 
‘the soil gives the best 
uring of an established 
s to a large extent on the 
ation that has been given 
oses were planted. The 
o have been double-dug 
into the lower spit. it 
‘some bone-meal at the 
nder the above condi- 
to require little in the way 
e first two years. After the 
‘top-dressing of basic slag 
Zs. per square yard would be 
ould be spread evenly on the 
forked in. This should be 
In the spring a dressing of 
manure should be given 
‘is best done as soon as 
~Every third year the 
> slag might be omitted and 
|. We are inclined to think 
nure is better than manures 
da or sulphate of ammonia. 
have difficulty.in obtaining 
from a manure-heap you could 
rtificial one by using 8 ozs. 
8 ozs. sulphate of potash, 
phosphate of lime dissolved 
yater. Give a.gallon of this 
‘ plants once,a fortnight 
s are 6 inches long. If 


rs 


ou could use the super 
at the rate. of 2 _ozs. 
t should be applied in 
: of soda is used at all for 
it is best given dissolved in 
-above. A good top-dressing 
ould be one part sulphate of 
art sulphate of potash, and 
uperphosghates applied at the 
square yard. One applica- 
ficient.] 


men forwarded, and found 

tissue being quite sound. 

peel to be caused by 
y does occur with Pelar- 
ly the variety Paul 
yours are affected to any 
m in fresh soil and give 


ed too deeply. With a 
lum, careful watering, and 
os le will disappear. 


nism cuneatum 

dinary Maidenhair (Adian- 

naturally evergreen, but by 

cool for -a time they may 
ept cool and dry until re- 

when, after having 


placed in warmth again, 
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superphosphate of lime in-— 


tion in the greenhouse, The — 
ed 


plants off in the autumn ~ 


will soon start into . 


fronds are well developed, when they will 
naturally require more water; but over- 
watering is a common error. It is, however, 
quite necessary to avoid the other extreme. 
As soon as well started, a little manure 
may be given from time to time, but this will 
be of no use if the roots are unhealthy. The 


best time to repot is after they are well ° 


started into growth. The lower portion of 
the ball may be cut away, and if the roots are 
much matted together they may be loosened 
aut with a pointed stick, taking care not to 
damage them, and to save those with the 
bright fresh tips. They may be potted a little 
lower in the pots than previously. The com- 
post should consist of good loam, leaf-mould, 
and sharp sand. If there is no fibre in the 
Icam a little peat may be used, but with good 
loam the Maidenhairs will succeed better 
without than with peat. After repotting, the 
plants. require shade and a close atmosphere 
for a few days, with a temperature of from 
jo degs. to 75 degs. Later on, when estab- 
lished, they should be gradually exposed, and 
air given. In growing plants on, a tempera- 
ture of from 65 degs. to 75 degs. should be 
maintained. Plenty of light and air should 
be given. It is a common error to grow 
these beautiful Ferns under too much shade 
and moisture. Even the beautiful Adiantum 
Farleyense may be grown almost fully ex- 
posed to the sun, and will be found to make 
fronds of better substance with a beautiful 
bronzy tint on the young ones, which will 
gradually turn to a bright green. Watering 
is the most important factor in the successful 
culture of Maidenhairs. If the soil gets 
soured by excess of moisture failure will en- 
sue, and it is equally damaging to allow them 
to get too dry at the roots. When grown 
under good conditions Maidenhair Ferns may 
be used-for house decoration and other pur- 
poses, lasting well even if the temperature 
falls as low as 4o. degs. For cutting, the 
fronds will be more-valuable when grown 
fully exposed to the light. 


Plants for hanging-baskets 


(Captain. Saunders).—Baskets of  fine- 
foliaged and free-flowering plants make 
greenhouses and conservatories attractive. 
Some plants, owing to their habit, are better 
fitted than others, and it is advisable to select 
only those that will cover the framework 
quickly. Under no conditions are Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums likely to show. themselves to 

-better advantage than when grown in baskets. 
Petunias are not usually considered in the 
light of basket plants, but if they are grown 

specially for this purpose by pinching out the 
leading shoot and encouraging the growth of 


laterals one may have well-furnished plants. - 
- The same remark applies to Verbenas. 


Fail 
to stop them and the result is never so satis- 
factory as when they are pinched in the early 
stages. One often comes across a_ good 
basket of Fuchsias, and few things look 
prettier. Young plants. are indispensable. 
If a basket of fragrance is desired what can 
meet this better than Heliotropes? A plant 
or two will soon cover a basket, Of bulbous 
~plants Achimenes are, perhaps, the least 
known by the owner of a greenhouse where 
small collections of plants are grown, yet at 
the warmest end of a house in a_ basket 
Achimenes are very effective. A plant also 
that delights in the warmth of a house is to 
be found in the Thunbergia. One thinks as 
well of some of the Tropzolums as Spitfire 
and Lobbianum. Diplacus glutinous is a 
straggling plant that may be grown in a 
temperate-house either in the form of a semi- 
creeper, a pot plant, or as a basket plant, in 
which~ position it is very pleasing. pro- 
vided it is given a receptacle large enough. 
Of white and blue flowers that may be 
grown in baskets it would be impossible to 
find any that are more popular er bloom with 
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greater freedom than Campanula isophylla in 
its blue and white forms. There are Ferns 
in variety suited for baskets, as the 
Nephrolepis, while Asparaguses in variety are 
always fresh. For porches and places out- 
doors, where one would not risk the various 
forms of Asparagus for any length of time, 
we may have Ivies, the old Creeping Jenny, 
or the fretted golden-leaved Lonicera aureo- 
reticulata. : 


Red spider on Grevilleas 

(Canon Grose Hodge).—Your plants have 
been attacked by red-spider, showing clearly 
that they have been kept too dry both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots. The Grevillea 
isa greenhouse plant and requires plenty of 
water when growing. The best way of de- 
stroying this pest is to use the extract from 
6 lbs. of quassia chips, 4 ozs. of soft-soap, 
2 Ibs. of fresh lime, and 2 lb. of flowers of 
sulphur well mixed together and put into 
5 gallons of water, paraffin emulsion, or 
Gishurst Compound. Spray the Grevilleas 
with any of the above, seeing to it that every 
leaf is thoroughly wetted. 


FRUIT 
Failure of Red Currants 
(F. N. C.).—We are quite at a loss to ac- 
count for this. We have looked up various 
duthorities, but can see nothing bearing on 
the subject. We are not unacquainted with 
the phenomenon, as some years ago we hada 
number of bushes of the variety of Red 
Currant named ‘‘ Cherry,”? which were more 
or Jess similarly affected, the point of each 
shoot being blind or minus its bud, as is thé 
case with the shoots sent for inspection. The . 
result was that the bushes never attained any 
great size, as hard pruning had always to be 
resorted to in order to ensure the production 
of a sufficiency of new wood each year. 


Scalding in Vines 


(Logwood).—We fail to find anything of a 
fungoid nature on the Vine leaves sent, and 
think the injury to be due to what is termed 


ae 


spell of sunless weather, when the foliage 


, having become soft and flabby is unable to 


withstand the burning effect of a sudden out- 
burst of sunshine and, as a result, becomes 
more or less burnt. The best way to avoid 
the trouble is to maintain a sufficient amount 
of heat in the hot-water pipes to admit of the 
top ventilators being kept slightly open at 
night as well as by day. 


Gooseberry buds destroyed by birds 
(Roy Patman).—The buds have evidently 
been destroyed by birds, and this is the cause 
of the wood being in a dying condition. In 
future defer pruning until the buds begin to 
break. You could also try the effect of 
syringing them with a deterring mixture 
after the fall of the leaf, such as is sold by 


-sundriesmen for the protection of Plum-tree 


buds. Dusting the bushes with soot and 
lime throughout the winter will save many 
of the buds. The best remedy, however, is 
to enclose the bushes with old fish netting. 


Storing Apples and Pears 


What are the essentials for the effective 
storage of Apples and Pears? CHERRY. 


[Apples and Pears are best stored in single 
layers on trays. The trays should be made 
to fit one above the other so that each layer 
of fruit is about 6 inches apart. Apples and 
Pears that are to be stored should not be 
picked until ready, and should at all times be 
handled as little as possible. Each tray 
should be lined with tissue paper which has 
one glazed side; the glazed surface should be 
placed uppermost so that the fruit rests 
directly on it. The room in which Apples or 


scalding,’ which ofttimes oceurs after a ~ 
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Pears are stored should be one in which a 
steady temperature can be maintained; 35 
degs. to 45 degs. F. should be aimed at. 
Sudden changes in temperature should be 
avoided because they cause the fruit to sweat. 
Covering the layers of fruit with tissue paper, 
or, better still, clean sun-dried straw, helps to 
keep temperatures even. The fruit-rooms 
should be aired once a week for 15 minutes. 
Apples and Pears are best stored in darkness. 
An earth floor is best for Apples because it 
maintains an even moist atmosphere. Pears 
are best under slightly drier and warmer 
conditions. ]_ 


The Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki) 


(Persimmon).—The Latin name of this is 
Diospyros Kaki, and it has much the ap- 
pearance of a Tomato. The flesh resembles 
that of dn Apricot, the colour being similar. 
The fruit, when ripe, is delicious, and we 
wonder it is not more often grown for dessert 
in October, a time when good fruit is limited 
in quantity. The flavour is richest when the 
fruits are just becoming over-ripe ; after that 
they have the flavour of a Medlar. The late 
G. F. Wilson used to, grow it well in pots in 
his, orchard-house at Weybridge, and the trees 
every year bore fine crops of fruit. The fruit 
should be gathered when it becomes rich red, 
but not eaten then, as it is then stringent. 
Keep in the fruit-room for some time, when it 
will become soft and transparent, and have a 
sweet though not marked taste. Those who 
have an orchard-house would do well to grow 
a plant or two as the fruit would be welcome 
during the winter. The Custard Apple 
(Anona) comes from the East Indies, and we 
fear impossible of culture in this country. 


Vine roots inside 


(Tf. W.).—The fact of your having planted 
your Vines inside is in no way detrimental, 
but quite the contrary, as they should, as a 
result of so doing, become the more quickly 
established, as an inside border is naturally 
warmer than one. situated outside, con- 
sequently root-action is greater and growth 
more vigorous if the roots receive proper 


attention in regard to supplying them with 


the necessary amount. of moisture. Out- 
side borders, being subject to vicissitudes of 
climate, are ofttimes very wet and cold when 
the time arrives for starting the Vines. In a 
wet season, too, such borders receive a super- 
" fluity of moisture, whereas with one inside 
the supply is under control and can be regu- 
lated to meet the demands of the Vines at all 
times. Direct’ solar warmth will not, of 
course, reach the border once the Vines be- 
come established, but you need have no ap- 


prehensions on this point, because, as we* 


have already remarked, the border, owing to 
its being inside, will always be much warmer 
than if it were outside the house. 


Grease-banding fruit trees 

Are liming -and grease-banding of fruit- 
trees any real effective prevention of insect 
pests? In the case of moths they would ap- 
pear to be useless, as these reach the tree by 
flying. If useful, at what season of the year 
should this remedy be applied? CHERRY. 


[We consider both liming and _ grease- 
banding useful aids in the control of certain 
insect pests. Liming is a very old method of 
treatment for fruit-trees. The object to be 
aimed at is to coat over the tree, stem, 
branches, and buds with limewash, so that 
any eggs of insects which have been laid on 
the tree are mechanically sealed in. ‘This, of 
course, prevents the eggs hatching. In addi- 
tion, liming is useful to clear the stems of 
fruit-trees of Lichens and Mosses; under 
which many insects spend the winter, In our 
experience lime-washing is a great help in 
controlling aphis and certain leaf-eating 


caterpillars. Spraying with a soluble tar oil 


wash is a more up-to-date method of obtain- _ 


ing the above results. Liming should be 
done just before the buds begin to break in 
the spring. A tar oil wash should not be 
used later than the second week of February. 
Grease-banding is a method of trapping cer- 
tain female moths which have only rudi- 
mentary wings. These moths cannot fly, 
and as they emerge from chrysalis in the soil 
they have to crawl up the stems of the fruit- 
trees to enable them to lay their eggs-on the 
twigs. The three moths for which grease- 


banding is used are Winter, Mottled Umber, 


and March moth. The-grease-bands should 
be in position early in October and remain 
until the end of March, when they should be 


taken off and burned. The main stems of | 


the trees, from the height of the band to the 
ground-level, should be well lime-washed, be- 
cause some of the moths turn back on reach- 
ing the ‘“‘ grease,” and lay their eggs on the 
stem below. If these eggs are not dealt with 
many caterpillars will reach the foliage later 
on, If the trees are staked the stakes should 
be banded as well. Grease-banding is, of 
course, useless against the caterpillars, the 
moths of which are fully winged, such as 
Tortrix. ] 


Pollenising Cherries 
What variety of Cherry-tree would you re- 
commend as an effective polleniser to. be 
planted between the self-sterile varieties, 
Black Eagle and Black Heart, to flower, of 
course, simultaneously ? CHERRY. 


[You do not state if you are prepared to - 


plant more than one variety of Cherry; if so, 
Amber Bigarreau should give you good re- 
sults with Black Eagle, Elton, and Black 
Heart. If you desire to plant one variety 
vonly we should advise you to use Elton.] 


VEGETABLES : 
Beet failing 
(Clyro).—The disease is, we think, caused 
by the fungus known as the Beetroot rot. 
It is said to attack the leaves in autumn and 
the roots after having been stored. It is, 
therefore, feasible that if the fungus can be 


dealt with and. destroyed while present on. 
the foliage the roots should remain free from 
We therefore advise spraying occa- | 


attack. 
sionally in autumn with liver of sulphur solu- 
tion. First dissolve 2 ozs. soft-soap in 
1 gallon of hot water, then put in 1 oz. 
of the chemical, and when dissolved add 
water to make 3 gallons. Drawing and 
storing the roots somewhat in advance of the 
-usual time are said to be a preventive mea- 
sure. Burn all leaves removed from the 
roots and give the site a good ‘dressing of 
fresh-slaked lime. It would also be as well 
not to grow Beetroot on the same site for 
two or three seasons. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


The Boundary. — The climber with 
brownish flowers is Periploca greeca, or Silk 
Vine. It is a desirable plant for covering an 
arbour or ‘sheltered wall, which it does very 
rapidly. : 

The Lady  Clonbrook. — 2, Deutzia 
Lemoinei. : 

Ellen B. Lacy.—Berberis Darwini. 

J. Fleming.—2, 
(Lonicera alpigena). 

Wiliam S. Harris.—1, Pulmonaria rubra; 
2, Amelanchier vulgaris (Snowy Mespilus) ; 
3, Anchusa myosotidiflora; 4, Euphorbia 
Cyparissias. . , 

_C. _Jamieson.—Prunus japonica (syn. P. 
sinensis). 

Caledonia.—The Rose is Homer, an old 
variety now seldom met with. 

H. Downes.—Ribes Menziesii, from N.W. 
America. Yours is the rosy-red form. The 


DEA 
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The Cherry Woodbine 


3 


eat 
my A 


wat a 


type has white petals. It 
from R. Lobbi by the stalked 
ovary and by the tapered 
- Kh. A. H.—The. japanes 
kura, one of the best in 1 
R. N. L., Auchlochan.— 
multiflora; 2, prob 
Specimens arrived muck 
may be best to send. 
flower. pees 
Cherry.—Your 
Hisakura. ~ 
Geo. H. Timmis. 
very pretty, dwarf, r 
the Petty Whin, or 
anglica), a British wild 
ble in the rock garden. 
Planta Genista of histor 
the Plantagenet King 
Cceur de Lion, etc., a 
interest... > 35 15 eae 
S. H. B.—Ercilla volu 
spicata). css 
Walter Hill.—Please send f 
The one sent was quite dried © 
A Constant Reader.—S: 


A new soil-testing ot 

Mr. A. E.- Burgess, 
Superintendent to the Surrey 
recently brought to our n 
testing outfit by the mez 
possible to find out in a fe\ 
a given soil requires tt 
The outfit, which is m 
Drug. Houses, Ltd., Gr. 
Road, London, N. 1, is” 


is d 
use in the field, and con 
dropping bottle contain 
a small porcelain boa 
of soil, and a small 
venience in transferrir 
porcelain boat. Full inst 
perfectly simple, are i: 
The soil indicator h. 
reaction test.~ Red ind 
orange or yellow indica 
indicates a neutral s 
soil. This outfit -is_ 
old system of testing 
chloric acid for the prese 
over, by the new met 

--acidity in the soil is 
termed Ph. nomencla 
simple test soil sourn 
healthy crops and better 
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As our pages are gi 
with deepest regret of 
friend and contributor, 
an aged and well-kr 
whose great interest in: 
tion of rare and beautif 
years he was a well- 
nightly meetings of t 
“ Society. He was a 
dens, a_member of 
and Scientific Com: 
for many years he 
Floral Committee, 


his London house « 
minster, on Friday, Ma 
‘ment took place on 
Green, and among 
brother, Col. Bennett Pot 
and Walter E. Ledger. — 
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Iris and Rhododendron Tin 


We welcome Visitors 
to our Nurseries 


at all times, and especially in June, when 
the slopes will gleam with many thousand 
Iris spears and shafts and the famous Rhodo- 
dendron walk is at its full glory of colour. 


WALLACES 


are World-famed for 
LILIES, RHODODENDRONS 


including many Fine New 
Varieties and Species 


Irises, Flowering Shrubs, 
Hardy Plants, Japanese 
Maples 
and for 


Design and Construction of all 
manner of ROCK, WATER, WILD, 
PAVED, and FORMAL GARDENS 


Lilium regale The Old Gardens in June 


Chelsea Show, 1926. 


GOLD MEDAL for FORMAL GARDEN, and _ also 
GOLD MEDAL for SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS and BULBOUS PLANTS, 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd., “22s Tunbadeei 


W HITELEGG 
Rock Garden 


can be adapted to your own 


site, and will give that abiding pleasure 

and distinction inseparable from. expert 

| craftsmanship in stone and first-hand 
knowledge of rock-loving plants. 


See also at CHELSEA SHOW 


RARE NEW IRISES & FLOWERING SHRUBS ~ 
CONSULT WHITELEGG for Rock, Water, and Formal 


Gardens anywhere. 


Rock garden by Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, for which 
“Graphic” Cup was awarded, 1925. 
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reaking of flower-pots is probably 
mmonest accident that happens in 
n routine, unless,-perhaps, it be the 
1 two of worms, and yet how 
we regard the two events. The 
when he digs a worm in half, re- 
fectly calm, reflecting, if he reflects 
t he has caused two worms to turn 
one had turned before. Am 1, by 
iologically correct in believing that 
worm becomes two worms? | 
told so, and have taken it on trust. 
touches on the question in his 
erefore and the Why,’’ but I should 
ypinion of The Rev. Hilderic Friend 
tter. The feelings of the gardener 
‘arden owner are quite otherwise 
wreaks a flower-pot. Flower-pots— 
s—belong to that class of cheap 
icles that a man hates having to 
when he breaks them he will so far 
iself as to say tush in his heart. 
n boy, on the other hand, keeps a 
r lip and throws the pieces under 
And the garden boy i is right every 
igh don’t, for pity’s sake, tell him 
d so. He has converted a useful 
it one hated buying into an ex- 
seful article which no one would 
m of buying. ““Crocks for the 
f pots ”’ you say. Well, yes, that is 
hough it is not what I am getting 
a Curious fact that nothing half so 
broken flower-. 
ever been in- 
draining whole 
t the demands 
Se have never 
pace with the 
» industry of 
bys. Probably 
-will. And so 
cheap grows, 
a wicked waste 
the most valu- 
erials in the 
~ horticultural 
oeia. Make the 
‘broke the pots 
, cause them to 
1g properly and 
crocks to grit 
'r, and you will 
of the grandest 
edients for pot- 
ures. I have 
‘the conclusion 
_ extraordinary 
at my late fore- 
Cecil Davies, 
|. growing 


tae ‘Saxifrages 


when he was with me prior to 1914, was 
largely due to the free use he made of 
flower-pot grit in his soil confections. In 
those days we had a special machine like an 
enlarged coffee grinder for grinding up our 
crocks. It was a special job for wet-days, 
and we produced, and used, it by the barrel- 
ful. It was a wonderful machine, though 
turning the handle was tedious work. I 
have always felt that its presence on the 
nursery exercised a restraining influence on 
the too light-hearted handling of pots. In 
the course of time the steel molars of the 
grinder became worn, and it could no longer 
do its work properly, I have made several 
attempts to get it fitted, so to speak, with a 
dental plate, but without succéss, and for 
some time the use of crock grit has lapsed. 
Recently I saw a similar machine advertised 
and bought it, but it is not efficient. By an 
enormous expenditure of boy power only a 
feeble output of material is achieved. If any- 
one can introduce me to a really efficient 
crock grinder I shall be extremely grateful. 
When only small quantities of grit are needed 
it is possible to smash up enough crocks by 
hand, or, rather, by hammer, or, on a rather 
larger scale, with an iron-headed rammer. 
For this hammer or rammer work the crocks 
should be broken on a hard flat surface. A 
flagstone is excellent. A useful size’ for 
crock grit is from the bigness of split Peas 
down to dust. The dust may well be used, 


a 


Saxifraga Arco Valleyi 
One of the prettiest and neatest of the Kabschias 


oken Flower Pots 


though the sharp grit is what one aims at. 
Its action in a potting mixture is, of course, 
almost, if not entirely, mechanical, but I 
know of nothing so good for making a com- 
post free, and sweet, and open. W hen the 
right amount is used the soil will grit sharply 
in the hand with a curious feel which the 
gardener knows is good. 

When crock grit is plentiful I like, too, to 
put a generous sprinkle of it over the drain- 
age crocks at the bottom of the pot. I think 
it makes the drainage super-perfect, and the 
roots of a plant like to get down and quest 
among the sweet porous grit. I trust that all 
who read this article will, when they break a 
flower-pot in future, remember that they 
have taken a step in the direction of a valu- 
able potting ingredient, and so refrain from 
saying tush—even in their hearts.. And if a 
rule be made that he who breaks a pot shall 
reduce it even unto grit, then plants will 
benefit and the crock-heap will remain a 
reasonable size. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Saxifraga Arco Valley 
Tout charming hybrid is still very new to 


cultivation, dd is but seldom met with 

or even he: ud of, although it is one of 
the neatest and prettiest of the Kabschias. 
It was sent out. by 
Sundermann some _ few 
years ago, and only a few 
weeks ago it dis- 
tinguished itself by being 
awarded the A.M., 
R.H.S., where it was to 
be séen in splendid form 
and character. It makes 
dense hummocks of 
small grey rosettes, on 
which, in February and 
March, sit numerous 
large solid round flowers 
whose petals overlap well 
and so cut out that starry 
appearance that often 
spoils a good plant; in- 
deed, its flowers are of 
the same size, quality, 
and shape as in the superb 
S.  Faldonside., Some- 
times the flowers are 
almost stemless, and very 
rarely rise more than 
half an inch. Their 
colour is their chief point 
of beauty, it being the 
most delicate flush of a 
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soft rosy-lilac. Apart from being a_ nice 
plant to look at, it is a plant that can be 
grown, being free, although rather slow com- 
pared with many others of the same group, 
and easy in a good, thoroughly drained and 


The Architect 


LTHOUGH I am in agreement with 
A the writer of the article ‘‘ The Archi- 

tect in the Garden ’’ when he deprecates 
the laying out of a garden by an architect 
without a fairly practical knowledge of the 
culture of flowers and trees, there are, I feel, 
certain of his statements which are liable to 
be misleading. 

He suggests, for instance, that ‘* many 
American and Italian gardens’’ are so 
arranged ‘‘ that they may be seen all at the 
same time.’? Of American gardens I know 
nothing at first hand, but I have visited a fair 
number of the most celebrated Italian’ gar- 
dens and I can remember nothing which 
answers to this description. They are liter- 
ally packed with carefully-considered> varie- 
ties of effect. A-goodexample of variety and 
surprise is the manner in which a fine distant 
prospect is used in the garden of the Villa 
D’Este at Tivoli, near Rome, Here the view 
is constantly being presented from a new 
aspect. One sees it first from the centre of 
the top terrace on entering the garden, After 
that one comes upon it repeatedly as a sur- 
prise at the end of a narrow hedged walk, or 
through an opening in the trees which crowd 
up to the balustrade of a terrace. A less 
capable designer might well have squandered 
all the pleasure derivable from the far off 
glimpse of Rome by having it visible from 
any point of at least half the area of the 
garden. é 

I am not sure whether ] am mistaken, but 
it seems to me that I can detect in the very 
temperate article in question a note of re- 
strained antagonism to the idea of Italian 
gardens generally. If so, let me say at once 
that the ‘‘ crayfish’’ patterned garden is not 
typical. ~The chief charm of good Italian 
gardens is the skilful blending of the natural 
with the artificial. In them the architect 
merely, so to speak, enlarges the house and 
conducts its inhabitants by gradual-stages to 
the surrounding hills and woods. I can 
imagine few ‘‘ Nature lovers ’’ being wholly 
dissatisfied with a well-kept Italian garden of 
the best kind. They have, it is true, their 
clipped trees echoing the architecture, but 
they have also their naturally-grown ones. 
In the Villa D’Este are some of the finest 
Cypresses in Europe. It is the subtle com- 
-bination of the two, the tended and the un- 
tended, that is so attractive. I see numerous 
English gardens of the ‘‘ natural’ order in 
which evergreens are regularly clipped into 
the shape of sugar loaves and even balls, 
Nature provides none of these; nor does she 
show me gravel paths edged with meticu- 
lously-trimmed grass. The Nature lover is, 
as a rule, practical enough not to find these 
features, some of them necessities, too jar- 
ring to his sensibilities when they are in close 
proximity to the house, For my own part I 
think a clipped hedge is logically no more out 
of place than an accurately-cut turf yerge, 
for they can each be regarded as a connecting 
link between the architecture of the house 
and such of Nature as you may have farther 
afield. Most of the gardens throughout the 
world are, however, small and confined 
within walls or fences, which define a strictly 
formal plan and, in effect, actually carry an 
architectural feature round the boundaries of 
the complete property. In such circum- 
stances it is very difficult—almost impossible 
—to get Nature to appear at home. The 
small garden seldom looks anything like a 
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gritty compost in a light, open position, It 
is one of those plants that are specially well 
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adapted to grow on as specimens for the . 


alpine-house. 
F. Barker. 


5 
in the Garden. —. 
Jandscape. Even ‘ Capability’ Brown 
would have been beaten by the task of making 
it so. Surely if this is the case nobody can 


be blamed for facing the facts and deciding 
frankly on a plan which has at least a touch 


‘of formality in it. 


But if such a decision is to be made, if the 
architect is to be admitted, let him face the 
problem in terms of the garden. Let him 
provide a scheme which will enable the gar- 
dener to grow to the best advantage plants 
which are suitable to the local conditions. — 1 
believe that where he does this few gardeners 
complain of the setting in which their 
treasures are displayed. If it were always 
done there would soon be no more heard of 
the lack of agreement between the Nature 
lover and the architect. 


Without the guidance, direct or indirect, of 
an architect attempts at formal gardening 
lead to many incongruities and absurdities. 
Innumerable formal gardens designed by 
amateurs seem well enough until a full-sized 
human being enters them. Then the minute- 
ness of the scale is revealed, and one is re- 
minded of Gulliver in Lilliput. But it is 
only fair to say that amateur attempts at the 
‘“‘ natural’? landscape effect are frequently 
not less ridiculous. There is a belief that a 
curved line is essentially more natural and 


Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the wiews expressed by correspondents, 


Exhibition v. general utility in 
vegetables 


Na recent isue ‘‘ A Surrey Gardener ” 

gives it as his opinion that modern exhibits 

of vegetables are superior to those of 
former days. The writer may be right, or he 
may be at fault. The average gardener is 
content to leave the production of ‘‘ exhibi- 
tion stuff ’’ to the specialist, and to concen- 
trate upon sound, useful, everyday vegetables 
of good quality and plenty of them. ~“Exhibi- 
tion vegetables are not, as a rule, conspicu- 
ous for table quality. I have but to mention 
the overgrown Leek, the huge Parsnip, the 
Carrot which is more remarkable for size 
than for quality, the unwieldy Vegetable 
Marrow, and the Onion which, although a 
giant among its kind, does not, and cannot, 
possess the keeping qualities of others of 
more modest dimensions, to show that this 
is so. Nor does the production of such imply 
any special degree of horticultural skill. Ex- 
hibition vegetables are the product of early 
sowing, artificial heat, specially-prepared soil 
in a favoured quarter, plenty of manure and 
of chemical fertilisers, plus constant attention 
in the way of watering and so forth. Given 
these requirements the merest novice can 
(and does) at times meet the gardener on his 
own ground and trounce him thoroughly. 
One of the favourites of the exhibitor is 


_ One could almost hear Nature 


Celery. Will anyone, save an exhibitor, tell 


me that the coarse, overgrown, half-blanched. 
speeimens which are too often seen are of any 
service save on the show bench? Who, save 
the exhibitor, desires Celery in September? 
Or Leeks? Essentially winter or early 
spring subjects they are, unfortunately, ap- 
praised by judges, who ought to know better, 


“The crowns were_ left alt 


beautiful than a stra 
this belief is the asstm 
curls and twists that can 
stretch of path the more 
be. I have actually seen 
along the side of a small 
that only a very sure-footed top 
really happy on it, and 1 i 
18th century avenue of 
fine 18th century hou: 
two gravel paths which to 
in and out between the tr 


—or was she weeping for her 

It is, perhaps, worth while» 
partnership between gar 
is not unknown even in 
of Italy, which are, on the y 
of architecture rather than of 
the English sense, though t 
ideas which we could follow 
needs. Isola Bella is, pe 
formal of all. The garden 
the whole of an island whic 
solid rock, and horticultur 
possible by colossal building 
provided a great series of 
taining walls capable of he 
soil. In this soil may 
amazingly varied collection of 
ing shrubs, and .other plan 
all quarters of the world. 
four centuries the garden ha 
sightseers as a remarkah 
tirely successful) specim 
planning, it is also essentia 
gardeners and has attracted — 
of these, too. And the im 
that but for the architect th 
never have had a look in. — 
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at a far higher value th: 
my opinion, the majority of 
have to maintain a constant 
ply of vegetables throughout 
are well advised to leave gro 


tion severely alone, for, w 
done, ordinary produce of 
quickly grown, and full of « 
ferred in the kitchen and at t 
the exhibition stuff (if it e& 
from the show) is put on 
or consigned to the pig’s pai 
at random. I know wha 
about. 


Rhubarb renewa 
In view of the recent no 
and Mr. W, E. Wright on 
my experience may be of inte 
1924, | sowed seeds of th 
of Rhubarb on a sow 
Myatt’s Victoria, Mya 
Glaskin’s Perpetual. G 
and by October I could 
stalks as thick as my 
variety. Glaskin’s continue 
in the season than the other 
also commenced to thri 
as February in the following sea 
in any quantity, and had I pw 
believe 1 should have lost the ¢ 
On March 31st, 1925, the r 
and planted on a north bo 
been trenched and manured 
vious winter, but otherwi 
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throughout the season 1925, 
growth, but the stalks had v 
This spring they have already 
of flower-spikes and there is 
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d the flavour is very poor, 
varieties, Myatt’s Linnzus has 
est growth, Myatt’s Victoria 
with Glaskin’s Perpetual. a 
in fact, several crowns of the 
re already died out. Those 
t are very weal and of poor 
f it has proved a success with 
has been more fortunate than I. 
jeties Linneeus and Victoria, 
crowns appear to be true to 
eds were obtained from two of 
sadsmen in this country, and, as 


t unless any, or all, the varie- 

lour and quality with age they 

forcing and thrown out, Few 

w Rhubarb from seed, and un- 

can guarantee seed true to 

Its will not justify the labour 
: 7. 


‘confirm the estimate of ‘‘W. F.”’ 
‘connection with Glaslin’s Per- 
b. It is, as he says, easily 
seed, and it is quite a good 
Iged by its cooking qualities, 
is quite correct in stating that 
y pick stalks within six months 
sowing—but here I part com- 
1. Only under the pressure of 
would I allow stalks to be 
Je—not that they are not quite 
cause it is against the future 
the plant. Let Glaskin’s and all 
ig Rhubarbs grow unchecked 
first season and the gain after- 
ill be correspondingly great. 
Ase f division of existing roots no 
iould be permitted the first season ; 
then, is it needful in the case of 
seedling. © _W. McG. 


ken spelling in plant names 

E are two names of garden plants, 
from the German, which appear, 
‘in the best of our nursery cata- 
some kind of mangled form. There 
named Pfauenauge which appears 
re Pfauen means peacocks, 
ye. ‘here are two sounds of “ g”’ 
in; it is quite hard at the beginning 
d or syllable, but elsewhere, as in 
throaty, something near the 
Scottish ‘‘ loch ’’; it never has 
‘as in ‘‘ cage,’’ which is suggested 
\ mis-spelling as ‘‘-Pfauenage.’’ The 
mple of mistaken spelling is a still 
There is a Rudbeckia named 
Herbst is autumn, sonne is 
mmonly appears in our cata- 
lerbstone ’’; in that of one of 
it even assumes the disguise of 
— G.-J. 


tm unable to pass any opinion on the 

f its rock garden this year. I am, 
_ that many readers of the 
X,”’ in your issue of April 24th, 
han a little astonished at his 
ave heard and read criticisms 
den before, but never one so 
y damning as this. Moreover, un- 
ething radically wrong has tran- 
ig the past year I cannot think it 


ry Oeeasion on which I have visited 
lave been so overwhelmed by the 
nd success of the plant life estab- 
rock garden that I have had no 
ets for things that I did not 
f certain plants have not been 
same advantage that one 
a well-kept and cared-for 
have remembered that Kew 


Even 
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is first a botanic garden and that the first 


tes will show, have had good © 


interest of its caretakers is to present as 
complete a collection of plant life of all sorts 
as possible. The cultural. successes and 
keenness of Mr. Irving and his staff are far 
too well known to warrant bricks being 
thrown at them by indiscriminate and anony- 
mous writers. If ‘‘ X.’? wants to see broad 
ramping masses of Arabis, Alyssum, 
Aubrietias, and such other plants that would 
‘be flowering about the time he mentions I do 
not think he will ever find them at Kew. 
Nor would a discriminating public with any 
knowledge or love of a rock garden tolerate 
it. The choicest. gems of the alpine world 
can usually be found there in plenty, and if 
these are not always quite as happy as one 
would wish, I think a perfectly reasonable 
excuse is the fact that London and all the 
cultural disadvantage it brings is creeping 
much too near Kew, 

Having in all sincerity thrown my bouquet 
I must follow it with a very small brick, not 
aimed at the personnel of Kew Gardens, but 
at the conditions under which they have 
worked and are working. I rather think my 
brick will be cheerfully caught and approved 
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superior. Or I can at least hazard a reason. 
Is there not the question of economy of ex- 
penditure on public works much to the fore 
just now, and is it not possible that this ques- 
tion has always been very much in view at 
Kew Gardens? Probably this is why -the 
eourse I have suggested (and I am not alone 
in holding this opinion) has not been adopted 
before this. GEORGE DILLISTONE. 


A barren Tomato 

In a-rather large batch of Tomato plants, 
the sowing of which, on the label, is marked 
14-1-26, I have a plant which is, plainly, 
barren. Not a flower, nor the sign of a 
flower, has it shown. Other plants of the 
same batch show three well-set trusses. All 
have received precisely the same treatment. 
Yet this particular plant expends itself in 
producing stem and foliage. Is this an 
unique case? I would be glad of the experi- 
ence of others. Possibly, were I to ‘‘ top” 
the plant the side-shoots might be fruit- 
bearers, but I-consider it to be more interest- 
ing (and instructive) to give this abnormal 
plant the routine cultivation. I have, in my 
time, grown many thousands of Tomatoes, 


Mistaken spelling: The autumn-flowering Rudbeckia Herbstsonne assumes 
the disguise of Kerbstone! 


t 


by those most closely connected with the rock 
garden there. The construction, looked at 
from the point of view of what a rock garden 
should be, is very bad indeed. ‘Vo-day it is a 
far, far better thing than it was a few years 
ago, Portions of it haye been reconstructed 
with something approaching that presenta- 
tion of picturesque formation that alone satis- 
fies the zsthetic sense. Unfortunately, these 
portions are so pronouncedly better than 
others that there is no sense of cohesion in 
the conception of the whole scheme, The 
plain fact is that it will never satisfy all de- 
sires until it is entirely reconstructed on a 
concerted plan. Such reconstruction should 
be undertaken with a view first to producing 
that nearest approach to Nature’s picturesque 
-formation at which all good rock garden con- 
structors aim. By doing this every possible 
position for the cultivation of rock plants 
would be provided automatically. The 
plantsman could then choose positions for his 
large and interesting collection, and the very 
fact that such positions were correctly chosen 
would ensure that harmony of association 
that makes for beauty. There is certainly no 
reason why Kew should possess a rock gar- 
den inferior to that at Edinburgh. There is 
eyery reason why it should have one much 


but this is the first occasion on which I have 
found a barren plant. Possibly, ere growth 
ceases, it may make an endeayour to produce 
flowers; if so, I shall record it in these 
columns. W. McG. 


Anemone alpina 


‘“W. McG.” (issue May ist, p. 278) has 
done well to emphasise the point of the failure 
of this plant owing to the roots sent out by 
some of the dealers. It cannot be expected to 
do well from roots mutilated in the way your 
correspondent mentions. Raising from seeds 
is undoubtedly the best way of securing a 
stock of A. alpina. Many years ago I saw 
several hundred plants of A. alpina in a field 
in-a Scottish nursery which had been raised 
from seeds. In full flower this made a glori- 
ous sight, and it was interesting to observe 
the differences in the extent of the blue on 
the outside of the flowers which constitutes 
such~ a_ pleasing feature of the plant. 
Although a limestone plant in its native 
habitats, L. alpina in gardens does not ap- 
pear to require lime. A. a. sulfurea, a 
granite plant, is equally beautiful, and the 
remarks of your correspondent would apply 
to it also. S. ARNOTT. 
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ENVIED the Editor of GARDENING ILLUS- 

TRATED. A first visit to a really interest- 

ing garden, and one full of attractive 
plants and pictorial arrangements of them is 
one of the. most pleasurable sensations. life 
can afford. To know such a garden inti- 
mately is a privilege not to be lightly re- 
garded. To have watched, as I have, its 
gradual evolution from the dull neglected 
condition of a few years ago to what the said 
Editor described with palpable and genuine 
enthusiasm as ‘‘ one of the most interesting 
and beautiful gardens I have ever seen ’”’ is 
one of those favours that are bestowed upon 
us sparingly, and are therefore. numbered 
amongst the grateful memories of life. But 
a first visit adds the piquancy of the elements 
of surprise, and this was his experience when 
we visited ‘‘ Cannizaro’’ together in late 
April. Added to this we had left a dull grey 
atmosphere at Waterloo and knew it was a 
bare 30 minutes away, and yet here we were, 
‘“ Not in the busy world, nor quite beyond it,”’ 
but certainly ‘‘ far from the madding crowd.”’ 
As we stood upon the terrace, away to the 
left, the sunlight t6uched to gold the tender 
foliage of Ash, Oak, Chestnut, and Beech, 
beneath which the sight of placidly grazing 


By GEORGE DILLISTONE 


An old foreman in the employ of Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons (both the foremen and the 
firm have now passed out of our ken) told 
me that years ago, long before the pollen had. 
been transferred from Aucklandi to Fortunei, 
and other crosses that produced the wonder- 
ful Leonardslea hybrids, he had’ planted the 
very best collection of Rhododendrons here 
that his firm could then produce. Grafted on 
Rhododendron ponticum and neglected they 


Rhododendron Duchess of Portland in the new Rhododendron walk 


sheep entirely obliterated any sense that the 
ever-growing octopus, London, had stretched 
its tentacles far enough to suck the life and 
beauty from this bit of rural Surrey, although 
we knew the General Omnibus Company’s 
vehicles passed less than five minutes’ walk 
from the entrance gates. 

It was, “however, the Rhododendrons we 
came to see, and if we did give many a pause 
to other interesting and beautiful shrubs it 
was excusable. I had planned the walk 
round to make-a detailed survey of the re- 
markable collection of Rhododendrons that is 
growing up in this garden, but overlooked the 
fact that at every step other attractions would 
be calling attention. 

must mention here that Rhododendrons 
are no recent introduction to the gardens. 


went the way of so many others, and there 
were in 1921, when the present owner came 
into possession, literally acres of the stock 
growing rampantly, with here and there a 
survival of the hybrid, Drastic clearing and 
a remodelling of the gardens has gone on 
steadily, and, inspired by the enthusiasm of 
his employer, Mr. Allison, the head gardener, 
has gathered round him _a_ collection limited 
only ‘by the climatic conditions of the locality. 
Large already, and chosen with a nice dis- 


crimination of what is best, it_is steadily. 


growing. - 

Our walk led us first past a group of 
varieties not yet at their best, amongst which 
Loder’s White, that wonderful product of a 
union between Fortunei and Aucklandi, a 
union that has produced other beautiful 


4 


varieties, was just opening 
delicately-tinted flowers. N 
group of Mrs. Kenneth Wils 
more ways than one a surpri 
raiser wished to name it he 
deep pink. Its first op 
an error, and it has now pr 
vivid scarlet with, in its ea 
cided tone of orange in its 


The new Heather-bordered 
walk at Canniz, 


neither memory nor compa 
varieties in flower could attrib 
else quite the intensity of 
variety. -Such older varieties 
liant and Luscombe Scarlet a 
dull beside it. Incidentally both 
ties were represented by 
specimens aglow from base tc 
yards further along the wa 
most thrilling experience at t 
survey was to be suddenly coi 
group of the glorious ye 
species Campylocarpum. 
incredible depth of colour 
waxy flowers as seen again: 
background that lit up a 
blaze like sunlight streaming” 
woodland. There are now 
this species in existence, but 
seen have the sterling purity 
quality of the parent. Ali 
a fine specimen of a ye 
which, I understand, is a | 
white Arboreum and ( 
was flowering all through 
high perfectly-shaped speci 
mass of primrose-coloured flo 
and at its very best, was an 
specimen, the- results of cro 
and Thomsoni. Maryellously 
of deep silvery rose-pink, this was 
ing among many of the best of 
have been honoured with a name. 
Passing slowly on and lingering 
there to admire objects of interest 4 


ie : 
The honey-scented yellow-flowered Rhododendron A fine unnamed hybrid—Fortunei x Thomsoni 
ee. campylocarpum 


[ teas Rhododendron Loderi at its best 
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Rhododendron Loderi in woodland at Cannizaro 


with a cursory inspection of one of, if not the 
finest, tree of Sassafras officinale in the coun- 
try, we at length reached the new Rhodo- 
dendron walk. This is a-woodland path 
cleared and planted during the past season. 
It was a little early to see it at its best, a 
fortnight later would have been better—five 
years later better still; but the photograph 
here reproduced will give a very fair im- 
pression of how the sombre woodland has 
been illumined with drifts of glowing colour. 
Its smooth Moss-grown and Heather-fringed 
walks, the sunlight flickering fitfully between 
the trees, touching here and there some 
colour mass to a ruddy glow or bestowing 
rippling motion on a softer tinted group com- 
bine to hold momentarily the esthetic sense 
in a state of ecstasy. 

The Camellias are now ever, but have been 
very good this season. Two fine specimens 
of Rhododendrons—cinnabarinum and _ its 
better form, Roylei—have been im flower for 
weeks and are still beautiful. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the greatest attraction of the day in this 
walk was a bold group of Rhododendron 
Duchess of Portland, with its flowers like 
creaming foam, throwing into delicious con- 
trast the brown boles of tree and under- 
growth beyond. 

Many others there are, species and varie- 
ties. “Thomsoni was over. Cornish Cross 
at its best. Loderi just ready to burst its 
brown-pink buds; Combe Royal in rude 
health and vigorous proportion, The little 
hippopheoides that never seems to be with- 
out one or more of its blue-purple flowers, 
and many, many others, some that have now 
passed, others that have yet to develop their 
full beauty, whilst there is now just that 
wave of colour throughout the whole that 
never seems too much, never too little. These 
are the pleasant memories of an afternoon 
among the Rhododendrons at Cannizaro. 


The double-flowered Gean (Prunus 
Avium var. flore pleno) 


In our admiration for the Japanese Cherries 
we ought not to overlook the superb qualities 
of this beautiful European tree, a native of 
our-own country and coming into bloom a 
little in advance of the Asiatic kinds. This 
tree will bear comparison with the best of the 


latter and is vastly superior to many of them. 
A specimen here (Sussex), from 20 feet to 25 
feet high and through, and of perfect shape, 
is a mass of lovely semi-double flowers. Its 
greatest effect is revealed when the trees are 
planted in front of some tall evergreen, such 
as Holly, Yew, or Cypress, and its heavily- 
laden but slender branches are very useful for 
the filling of large vases indoors. It appears 
to flourish in almost any kind of soil or situa- 
tion. I consider it one of the most beautiful 
flowering trees in cultivation, and a nice 
specimen, the branches of which are abso- 
lutely laden with drooping masses of pure 
white blossoms, is worth going a long way 


fo see. G: M. S. 


_ toil family, growing about 9 in 


vanced now as the period of g 
Easter would have led us to exp 
rock garden many _ interesting 
plants are now at their best. A 

Saxifraga irrigua is partic 
This native of Asia Minor is o 
plants of this section of the n 


much-divided palmate leaves ai 
flowers, It is an old garden 
met with. 


tions of bold masses. -Amongs 
mentioned a group of Phlox pil 
large flat clusters of purple flo 
placed in a steep valley betw 
and also Phlox procumbens, wi 
dark green foliage and cro} 
lilac-blue flowers: — Cheirant# 
Park is most effective in a large 
higher ground, Campanula A 
stalkless erect flowers, does 
position in moist, free, sandy | 
saxatile and the. variety Gemo 
same habit as the former, but” 
flowers. Amongst Aubrietias none 
than Magician. Violas are repi 
drift of the fine variety V. 
Bowles. Amongst the smaller 
are contributing to the embellishme 
rock at present are Erinacea pun 
versicolor, and Genista hispat 
alpine-house many of the early 
past, but good pans of Saxifraga la 
are to be seen. ‘This’ is similar to 
a native of Spain. It produces 
rosette of leaves 
flowers. 


t and prettiest of this sec- 
s small rosettes of silvery leaves 
ms on which are produced 
vhite flowers. Others include S. 
australis, from Southern Europe. 
e foliosa, from the Himalayas, is a 
Jant for the alpine-house, free of 
bearing erect rosy-coloured 
In the wild garden and by the sides 
e Primulas are coming to their 
nted by japonica, Bulleyana and 
_pulverulenta, helodoxa Red 


ey are apt to be blown about by 
0 prevent this it is wise to either 
Pea-sticks amongst the plants or 
twine attached to stakes along 
f the row. As the lower pods 


n and winter plants will now be 
to plant out in their permanent 
The ground should be rich and 
fore setting them out 18 inches 
art. A sowing of a late variety 
hven’s June should be made about 


raised early in pots may now be 
, but should be protected for a few 
sloches or large pots. Slugs are 
al to these plants, so they must be 
until growth is well advanced. 


eds were formed during March it is 
to restrict the shoots, as much 
Beowns are produced when only 
est shoot is retained. The bed 
free of weeds and constantly 


out now, but seedlings are best 
k or so. The roots should be 
the soil and soot or lime placed 
protect from slugs. 


le plants now showing flower- 
hould be given frequent supplies 
- and liquid-manure, This will 
the present bloom, but will also 
rovide an autumn crop. 


-and other climbers are now 
y, and attention in training is 
wise the shoots will become 
d much damage may be done 
oung shoots should be tied 


Rambler Roses should 
shoots at the base thinned 
ded, and those retained tied in 
pports. Aphis is generally 
plants growing against warm 
trey these some good insecti- 
freely used. — 


ental plants are very useful 
and room decoration during 
id autumn, and to obtain the 
ley should not be grown in too 
, inches to 6 inches wide are 


><. = 


‘plants are growing in open — 


1 ave been hardened off may be 


ires or other support as _ 
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Hugh, that most charming of all Cock- 
burniana, and also the newer P. chungensis 
(K.W. 5740). Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
are adding their seasonal contribution to the 
flora of the garden, likewise many plants of 
a peat-loving nature in this part of the 
garden. 


In the new shrub garden Cytisus of many 
varieties, including the newer hybrids, are in 
bloom. Heaths are represented at present by 
Erica mediterranea Brightness, E. arborea 


- REMINDERS FOR THE 


to be preferred for the final potting. When 
these become full of roots weak soot-water is 
beneficial. 


Freesias 


Where these have been treated properly the 


foliage will now be turning yellow, indicating 
growth has been completed. The pots should 
now be placed on the sunniest shelf in the 
greenhouse to complete the ripening of the 
bulbs. Water should be gradually withheld. 


Cyclamens 

The earliest batch of seedlings—those raised 
during September—will now be in a fit condi- 
tion for transferring to their flowering pots, 
Those of 5-inch size are large enough for 
this purpose, A good friable loam three 
parts and one part each of leaf-mould and 
thoroughly-decayed cow dung, with a liberal 
supply of old mortar-rubble and coarse sand, 
form an excellent compost. 


Figs on walls 

_ Tying in growing shoots—reducing these 
if overcrowded—should be attended to, and 
where the roots are restricted they must not 
suffer from want of water. Established trees 
are greatly benefited by regular supplies of 
liquid-manure. Mulching is also advan- 
tageous. W. E. WricHT. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 
Hedges 


Those who have (unfortunately) Privet 
hedges to keep in order will be Well advised 
to run the shears over them at this time, 
even though the growths are not very far 
advanced. When cutting is delayed to what 
may, perhaps, be a more convenient season, 
the wood is hardier, and the cutting leaves 
coarse and stumpy, obtrusive ends. [yen at 
the expenditure of some time it is always 
sound policy to trim hedges of Privet three 
times during growth. Hedges of Arbor-vite, 
too, will be improved if they are lightly 
trimmed meantime, leaving more serious 
handling until the middle of August. 


Rock garden 

The rock garden ought now to be very gay 
and interesting. Bare patches can be fur- 
nished with plants of summer duration, such 
as the dwarf blue Lobelia, dwarf Ageratum, 
colonies of Nemesia, or similar things. After 
all, it is not rarity, but effect, which is de- 
sired, though when both can be combined it 
is certainly worth striving after. Weeds 
begin to be troublesome, and, in general, 
there is nothing for it but hand-picking. 


Flower beds 

As soon as Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
Tulips, and Polyanthi begin to look shabby 
they ought at once to be cleared out. Tulip 
bulbs, of course, will be laid in in a com- 
paratively shady place to complete their 
growth and to ripen off. As these spring 
flowers generally exhaust the soil the wastage 
of nutriment must be made good in some 
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alpina, and E. australis. The latter is 
amongst the best of this family. 

Herbaceous plants are represented by col- 
lections of Paonies. The earliest are open- 
ing their first flowers, likewise the numerous 
varieties of Iris, including the trial of Bearded 
Iris. 

The walls in front of the laboratory are gay 
with many of the commoner alpines, the deep 
cool soil behind the walls forming an ad- 
mirable root-run for the various subjects 
used. RUINNS. 


WEEK 


way... Manure, if possible, but, failing that; 
well-decayed leaves, bone-meal, or some good 
chemical fertiliser should be freely used. 
Well-hardened plants may now safely go out 
—Calceolarias, Antirrhinums, and soon. 
More use might be made of the Tufted 
Pansies and Violas, which, if spent blooms 
are regularly picked off, will maintain a dis- 
play till autumn is far advanced. It ought to 
be unnecessary to say that the more tender 
bedding plants should not be put out until 
quite the end of the month. 

Grape thinning 

_ The thinning of Grapes now bulks largely 
in the routine work of vineries. It is pre- 
ferable to do the work on cool, cloudy days 
or early in the forenoon before the sun gains 
power. Thinning can only be learned by 
practice, but experienced hands, well 
acquainted with each variety, can speedily 
overtake the work. When thinning is com- 
pleted the borders may receive a dressing of 
Clay’s or Thomson’s, which should be 
watered home with tepid water. This will 
give the young Grapes a fillip, and aid them 
to swell away freely. For a fortnight or 
three weeks after thinning it is wise to allow, 
say, 5 degrees more heat during the night, 
and to see that there is abundance of atmo- 
spheric moisture at all times. 


Other fruit houses 


The pinching of the current growths of 
Figs should be done timeously, and trees 
which are carrying good crops are worth as- 
sisting. Nitrate of soda, judiciously used, 
gives good results, so does liquid-manure. 
Tie in the young growths of Peaches and of 
Nectarines as becomes needful. Nectarines 
are more liable than Peaches to overfurnish 
themselves, even when disbudding was well 
done. At the time of tying, therefore, any 
shoots which are obviously superfluous 
should be removed. See that there is always 
sufficient bottom heat in the Melon-house ; if 
that be at fault it matters little at what tem- 
perature the house be kept. Always use 
water, in the case of Melons, at the same 
temperature as that of the house. 


Kitchen garden 


This is a busy time for the outside men, 
and unless foresight is used there may be 
congestion at a later date.’ Therefore stake 
Peas at the earliest possible moment, fork 
among and earth-up Potatoes, make suc- 
cessive sowings of Peas, French and Runner 
Beans, Savoys, Broccoli, saladings, with, 
perhaps, a penultimate sowing of Broad 
Beans. Plant out Brassicas freely, putting 
in a good breadth of early sprouts, which are, 
usually, useful. Sow the main crop of 
Carrots, get out a few lines of Beet, sow 
plenty of Turnips and Spinach or a Spinach 
substitute. Prepare carefully the sites for 
Vegetable Marrow plants, which ought now 
to be hardening off in a cold frame. Thin 
the seed-bed of Onions, thin early Turnips 
and Carrots, and sow and transplant plenty 
of Lettuces. W. McGurroe. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


ITH the intention of visiting the 
Sierra Nevada to see for myself some 
of the interesting plants in that region, 

information was sought as to species of 

plants, localities, and means of access. Very 
little was to be found. Murray’s Guide to 

Spain, although old and out-of-date, gave 

some of the rarer plants and hints as to the 

localities, and also indicated routes to be fol- 
lowed at the Granada end of the Range. 

Search through ‘‘ Reginald Farrer’s Rock 
Plants ” revealed a considerable number of 
desirable alpines as inhabiting the region. A 
list of these was extracted and written into 
my ‘‘ Murray.’’ Interesting information was 
given as to many of the plants, but so far as 
I know, Farrer never visited these parts, and 
probably never saw many of the plants re- 
ferred to. His information had no doubt been 
extracted from the valuable but very scientific 
Spanish Flora of Willkomm and Lange. He 
seems to have revelled even in extracting from 
it plants likely to be of use in our gardens. 

Having a botanist friend at South Kensing- 
ton, information sought in that quarter 
elicited that Willkomm and Lange’s work 
was the most important. A hint that plants 
from the Sierra Nevada would be of use to 
the. National collection resulted in many speci- 
mens being collected and pressed, and these 
have been valuable for verifying or deter- 
mining many of the plants seen. ~ 

-It was. intended to work the 

Granada and Lanjaron, using 

formation given as to routes 

Guide. 

Mention of my prospective visit to a friend 
who, unknown to me, had, along with other 
friends, interests in iron-ore mines at the 
little-known eastern end of the Sierra Nevada, 
resulted in most of my time being spent in 
this part. Hospitality was kindly afforded 
me with the engineer at his residence at the 
mines, situate at an altitude of about 6,000 ft. 

After spending a day ‘(the first) at the 1924 
Chelsea Show, Victoria was left the following 
morning at 10 0’clock, Madrid being reached 
about 9 p.m. the day following. After stay- 
ing two nights at Madrid the journey was 
continued to Almeria, which was reached 
~early on Sunday morning after about 14 
hours’ journey—about 48 hours from London 
travelling by express trains. 

A day or two was spent in Almeria, 
where arrangements had to be made for 
getting up into the mountains. Almeria, 
although very hot, was interesting, the con- 
trasts between the ancient Moorish quarters 
terraced up the hillsides, white walls, and flat 
roofs, dominated by the Alcazaba or Moorish 
fortifications, and the very modern buildings 
erected recently nearer the-sea-front was 
quite striking, the former more picturesque 
and suitable. 


Sierras from 
the little in- 
in Murray’s 


On June 3rd the journey was made by rail 
from Almeria to Dona Maria, my starting- 
off place for the Sierra Nevada. Dona 
Maria is a small country place in the fertile 
valley along which the railway runs from 
Almeria to the North. These parts, with the 
many valleys branching off, being great 
Grape-growing districts, provide a large 
part of the Almerian Grapes well known in 
the London and other markets and of which 
very large quantities are exported from 
Almeria in the early autumn. Dona Maria, 
only. 700 feet above sea-level, at midday 
was tropically hot. An escort sent down 
from the mines was awaiting me, with 
mule and mare transport, much to my. sur- 
prise, and more so when they expected me to 
mount the mare right away which was in- 
tended to convey me upwards to my destina- 
tion in the Sierra Nevada, some hours away, 
at an altitude of about 6,000 feet. 

To commence with, after negotiating a 
steep declivity the track was partly along a 
stream-bed with cultivated ground on either 
side planted with Vines, Fig-trees, and the 
pretty-red-flowered Pomegranates. On the 
wastes near the station and village the alien 
Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, was noticeably at 
home. Leaving the village on the right and 
its church with unfinished tower—not an un- 
usual feature in Spain, where it seems to be 
considered unlucky to have all complete, the 
winding track was rough and rocky, 

The large magenta flowers of Convolvulus 
altheeoides were seen by the wayside, also 
some Agaves, with noble flowering spikes, 
another instance of a tropical alien which is 


.quite at home in many parts of Southern 


Spain and along the Mediterranean. 

My only opportunity of botanising was 
when, owing to cramp, I had to slip off my 
mount for a-short time, otherwise my time 
was taken up in guiding, so far as possible, 
my charger. 

Some tall flowering spikes of Asphodelus 
ramosus were picturesque in the hot, stony 
wastes which the early part of the track 
traversed. Higher up a few bushes of 
Retama sphzrocarpa, a Cytisus-like shrub 


‘4 feet to 5 feet high, with lovely long 


pendulous sprays of bright yellow flowers 
were particularly attractive.on the arid and 
sparsely-covered mountain side. At about 
3,000 feet the path for some distance was up 
through a wood of Ilex or Evergreen Oak ; 


prominent in the undergrowth was the dwarf 


shrubby Helianthemum polifolium, with white 
and pink flowers. After clearing this wood 
the track descended steeply to the narrow 


’ valley cut out by the Rio de Ohanes, and after 


the heavy climb up opposite, at an elevation 
of a little over 4,000 feet. Erinacea pungens 
(Piorno negro) was reached, and continued 
up to my destination at the Minas de Beires, 


' 


lights and shades with tk 


- stood 


known to so many 


“sphere, looking more like 
-than the 30 or more 


-sides of the tracks lea 


‘den in England, with t! 


and a half hours’ journey. 
A night’s rest in most 


was welcome after my vé 
novel journey. My firs 


day 
taking a survey of the positio 
ment of my quarters. The 
situate on a calcareous schist 
outskirts of extensive ir 
large amount of, shale and 
had been used in levelling f 
cottages and various oth 
ing to the mines. Abo 
miles of ironstone and other 
tensive calcareous schi 
The views to the east nd s 
various valleys opening out in 
and the Sierras beyond, wer 


and burnt up, but very deligh 


suffusion due to the setti 
capped highest peaks of | 
out magnificently 
Muthacen, Alcazaba w: 


Mediterranean, standing 
parently near in the de 


the-crow flies, and a ver 
by the nearest route, ~ 


stay a continued ‘heat 
vented any. distant vi 
Roads in these mou 


stony shales and 


mines were many int 
Dianthus brachyanthus, 
these parts, with hard, : 
curving leaves from wh 
rose-pink flowers, usu 
variable. This Dianthu 
place that D. Carth 
Swiss Alps and-D. ni 
At a higher altitude 
much better dwarf p! 
compact foliage and 
flowers were seen, in all 
known as Dianthus n 
only Dianthus seen du 
previously seen this spe 


“ae 
Va 


foliage, -but the flower: 
and smaller. The loca 
var. Webbiana, with wooll 
dark purplish-red flower 

plant only sparingly an 


calcareous schist. Convolvulus 
requent by the tracks and a weed 
‘with its white, streaked red 


innate leaves, woody stems, and 
f delicate satin white, black-eyed 
eye due to the petals being tipped 
at the base. It was plentiful at the 
vel and very lovely fully opened out 
continuous sunshine. Erinacea 
(Piorno negro of Augustin—a most 
t native who was my guide and com- 
uring the visit)—This interesting 
ush, aptly described by Reginald 
a dense prickly hedgehog of very 
r-green spines,’? was abundant on 
round from about 4,500 feet to 6,500 
s district. At the mine’s level young 
ere springing up all over in the 
shale and stony. refuse from the 
t was interesting in getting out quite 
nts to see at what a depth the roots 
w the surface. Acres of these little 
vere a sight to be remembered, 
jounds like tiny blue islands dotted 
the ironstone shales (not limestone) 
iting ground with masses of purply- 
bloom as they were at the higher 
e bloom being over ‘at the lower. 
ite-flowered mound was a delightful 
e higher level, and also within a few 
articularly good bright blue variety. 
‘e marked for seeds later, but, un- 
ly, they were not collected. A plant 
ecies on my moraine, which has been 
ears, while it has grown slowly and 
healthy, has never flowered. It 
ywever, to flower well in the Cam- 
otanie Gardens and other places. 
7 observation it should do well on 
aps or positions made of such 
even in this much less sunny coun- 
osition likely to get the maximum 
h of material, and quick drainage 
) be essential for success. This and 
he dwarf Genistas and Junipers are 
nsively for fuel in these treeless 
d natives with mules hidden under 
vere frequently met. 
‘inacea-like yellow-flowered _ little 
3named Piorno blanco by Augustin, 
1, on finding the before-mentioned 
vered E. pungens, I suggested 
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‘*Piorno blanco ’’ for the latter, he did not 
agree, saying, no ‘‘ Piorno negro blanco. 
The description of Genista Loebeli seems to 
fit this shrub, which was very similar in 
character to E. pungens, although much 
dwarfer, with finer needles and smaller 
mounds. It seemed to be more at home on 
the calcareous schists and much more fre- 
quent, and clear of E. pungens altogether on 
the hot mountain sides-to the south of the 
mines, and considerably below their level, the 
mines being its upmost limit. 

Phlomis Lychnitis, with woolly leaves green 
above and tomentose-grey on the underside, 
with whorls of bright yellow flowers to a 
height of about 2 feet, was plentiful and very 
beautiful in the mine’s screes. Aromatic 
plants were quite a feature, there being 
quantities of the. curry-scented Helichrysum 
serotinum, a lover of dry arid places. A 
Thyme-like shrubby plant, Frankenia Webbi, 
with white flowers, was very plentiful; this 
was also seen at Almeria just above sea- 
level, and plants raised from seeds ob- 
tained. Lavenders included Lavendula 
multifida and L. lanata, the latter a lovely 


white, woolly-leaved species with violet 
flower-spikes peculiar to this region. 


Teucriums were plentiful, among them being 
Tetccrium Polium aureum and T. Polium 
lanatum, a white, woolly-leaved plant, T. 
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compactum and T. granatense, a nice, dwarf, 
small,~ grey-leaved species in calcareous 
schist. In one locality on limestone Litho- 
spermum fruticosum was sparingly distri- 
buted, with hard prostrate woody stems and 
bright blue flowers, Sanguinaria of the 
Spaniards, a concoction made from the roots 
of this plant, is used as a blood reviver. 


(To be continued.) 


The Pasque Flower (Anemone 
Pulsatilla) 


Well-cultivated plants of this are exceed- 
ingly beautiful about Easter, and to‘see the 
numbers of silky heads pushing through the 
soil and gaining strength each day until from 
a dozen to 40 handsome nodding grey and 
violet flowers meet the eye is a pleasing sight. 
A well-grown plant may possess as many as 
60 blooms, and such plants are very beautiful. 
It prefers a calcareous soil, ~Nevertheless, it 
grows quite freely in heavy soil absolutely de- 
void of lime, and, under cultivation, becomes 
a more handsome plant than in its natural 
habitat. The Pasque Flower is one of the 
handsomest spring-blooming perennials we 
have and varies considerably in the colour of 
its flowers, many of which have been given 
separate names. I find, however, that quite a 


variety of’ colours may be obtained by raising 
this lovely plant from seeds, many flowering 
the second' year after sowing. Nor does its 
beauty end with its flowers and prettily-cut 
leaves, for large heads of silvery seeds render 
the plant very ornamental for several months. 
M. 


Flower fields of Alpine 
Switzerland 


AM sending two photographs taken near 
Champex during May of last year. 
The mauve flowers of Primula farinosa 
can here be seen growing in sheets like 
Buttercups in an English meadow, and all 
amongst them and in equal quantities are 
the brilliant blue stars of Gentiana verna, 
which, alas! the camera has failed to record. 
East Yorks. Rutu BickERSTETH. 
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John T. Bennett-Poe 


HOSE who had the privilege of know- 

ing one of the kindest and gentlest of 

men and most devoted of flower lovers 
will long mourn the death of Mr. Bennett-Poé. 
He was one of that remarkable group of 
horticultural amateuts of 40 years ago, of 
whom he was, till his death on May 14th, one 
of the few survivors. Six of these fine old 
gardeners were among the ranks of the 
clergy, namely, the Dean of ‘Rochester, 
Canon Ellacombe of Bitton, Canon Swayne 
of Salisbury, the Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, the 
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It was a happy day whefi we 
bringing these two enthusiasts 
fellow visitors. They cotild 
hardly pass any plant without having an 
illuminating discussion on its ways and 
wants, its merits and use in garden practice. 
A slow progression round the garden in their 
company was not only a delight, but a source 
of valuable instruction, and their reasoned 
estimates of the beauty of each flower was a 
wholesome stimulus to still keener obsetva- 
tion and closer critical appreciation. 

Mr. Bennett-Poé was an all-round practical 
gardener with a wide knowledge of both 


Benriett-Poé. 
succeeded in 
together as 


Mrs. Davidson and the late Mr. Bennett-Poe, from a photograph in 1886 
at Munstead Wood 


Rev. G. H. Engleheart of Daffodil fame, and 


the Rey. Henry Ewbank. These and others, 
notably Mr. G. F. Wilson, the former owner 
of the Wisley Gardens, Mrs, Davidson, Mr. 
E. H. Woodall, Mr. Henry Elwes, and Mr. 
Archer Hind, the writer of these notes had 
the happiness of counting as friends and as 
frequent visitors or correspondents. All but 
three have now been taken from us, but those 
who are gone. are ever held in reverent, 
thankful, and joyful memory. 

Of all these helpful and sympathetic gar- 
den friends there were two whose visits gave 
me the keenest pleasure; these were Mrs. 
Davidson, the writer of that capital book, 
“The Unheated Greenhouse,” and Mr. 


hardy and indoor plants. Of those needing 
special frame or house culture the beautiful 
old florists’ Auriculas and the more lately 
developed Nerines were among his special 
favourites, and among hardy plants Water 
Lilies and Daffodils. G. JEKYLL. 


Shooter’s Hill Park 


The winter garden is at all times interest- 
ing, more especially in the spring, when there 
is such a variety of flowering plants in the 
rather small yet lofty conservatory from 
which you gain admission to the larger sec- 
tion containing giant Palms and Tree Ferns, 
interspersed with Clivias, Otange-trees, 


“amine each piece, and with a 


in the soil and press it firmly 2 


Sparmannia africana, and many 
flowering plants which are at th | 
éarly months of the year. In the firs 
structure there was a grand d 
baceous Calceolarias, well-flower 
metis in 8-inch pots. Alongside was 
of the blue Cineraria stellata. é 

Around the fountain basin wer 
Lilies, Schizanthus Wisetonensis, 
obeonica, P. malacoides, Genista f 
Clivias, etc., the whole providing an 
display. There is a high wall due sc 
of a good length where many sc 
tender plants flourish, notably Car 
californica, seemingly Quite hardy, 
tetraptera with its curious yellow 
and Cletnatis The Queen, with 
of its pale blue flowers open. 
ternata was smothered with its Hi: 
scented flower-heads, but Jasmi 
linum cut a sorry figure. Ou 


le 
half-standard Crabs were at their } 
the white expanded flowers and pi 
yet to open formed a good contras 


one of the large “beds. 
nursery here where trees and. shrul 
descriptions are grown for supplyi 
L.C.C. parks that have not the spac 
fresh air as afforded them in this 
trict. ; : $1 
The border Auricule 

Like all the Primula, family, the 
demands frequent attention or it is a 
off, by reason of the fact that it grow 
of the soil, or so it is popularly sur 
do. It does not really do so, of cot 
merely loses its lower leaves, th 
getting quite bare and exposed to dis 
vermin, thus appearing to rise up 0 
ground, While. the old alpine vari 
very beautiful, the finer sorts are 1 
delicate for ordinary garden purpose 
is gratifying to lovers of the Auricu 
much hardier and very decorative 


carse, Perthshire, was among tho: 

years, worked to improve this pla t 
strain to this day is certainly one of 
The flowers are large and borne 
stout stems, while a consider 
colours is included, Especia: 

yellows, heliotropes, and brown 
still be sown, although bette 
think, obtained by starting in 
plants thus raised being stro 
flower well the following sp 
plan for those having no suit 
dation for raising in a greenh 
cure seedlings and prick these 
bed of good soil under a frame 
or into boxes set in a frame 

and shaded from bright sunsh 
plants soon grow away freely 
August are ready for their f 
ters. The ground should b 
and a fair amount of quit 
incorporated with ity Partial 
perative, the Auricula dislikin 
by the sun. ~ Those already hav 
wishing to increase their st 
soon as the plants go out ol M0 
divide, and replant on a fresh si 
none of the Primula tribe has occup 
least three years. Before re 


remove any diseased roots or lower 
of the stems. In planting, place W 


To ensure a good display the pl 
be only some 6 inches apart. o¥ 
weather set in water occasionally at 
if necessary, for a fortnight 3 

é St Ga 


Preston House, Linlithgow. “3 


eA scene of unrivalled splendour. 


HAPS, after all, it was just as well 
the Chelsea Show was postponed. 
eek ago it was wet and very cold—so 
t workmen at Chelsea were digging 
oats. 
in sunshine, and the weather at 
“could not have been better. Ex- 
at Chelsea have a great reputation 
ng their exhibits to reach perfection 
pening day. With them it is a fine 
we venture to think that the Irises 
aidstone, the Lilies from Tunbridge 
the Eremuri from Langley and 
, the Primulas and Meconopsis from 
’ North Wales, and Moniaive, Dum- 
, would not have been quite SO 
1 the show been a week earlier, and 
ertain that the pot Cherries, Peaches, 
etarines from Sawbridgeworth and 
\wberries from Bedford were never 
scious and tempting than they were 
pening day. 
g the show as a whole it was of an 


Since then London has been . 


CHELSEA SHOW 


MAY 25th—27th, 1926 


and successful shows on record 


exceedingly high staidard. In spite of the 
many difficulties of transport it was the same 
old ‘‘ Chelsea,’? and as good as ever. All 
through the troublous times we have recently 
been passing the exhibitors have shown de- 
termination to carry on, and this year’s ex- 
hibition actually shows an increase in the 
number of entries over last year, and all 
space was well filled. Moreover, there are 
more rock gardens, and, we venture to think, 
better rock gatdens than ever. They are 
more remarkable for good design and con- 
struction than for planting. Taken as a 
whole, the construction leaves little room for 
criticism, the rock gardens blend into one 
another, an@ the scene, as a whole, is re- 
miniscent of a lovely alpine meadow aglow 
with gay flowers in varied hues interspersed 
with dwarf conifers from the high Alps. The 
programme of music, performed by the band 
of the Grenadiér Guards, added not a little 
to the feast of good things provided by this 


year’s Chelsea Show. 


In spite of transport difficulties, this is one of the most brilliant 


Shortly after to o’clock on the morning of 
the opening day the King and Queen, 
favoured by Royal weather, paid their usual 
visit to the show, and the great interest they 
display each year in the success of this great 
exhibition is appreciated by all. 

Their Majesties were accompanied by Lord 
Lambourne, the President, and Sit William 
Lawrence, Treasurer of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The Society is still without a Secretary 
since the death of Mr. W. R. Dykes, and we 
take this opportunity of complimenting the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. Simmonds, on 
the able way in w fitch he has carried on the 
Secretarial duties. 


Of the exhibits in the open the garden of 
reflections as arranged by Messrs. Carters 
was one of the most effective. It was a 
beautiful wild garden with. Rhododendrons 
in full flower reflected in pools of clear water. 


E THE king and Queen, eS eaneitibakhoa by Lord Lambou?he and Sir George Holford, inspecting the formal garden by 
: Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. at Chelsea on May 25th ; 


ROCK AND FORMAL GARDENS 


A week ago we prophesied that the recent 
industrial upheaval, with its consequent effect 
of postponing the show for a week, would not 
have any serious effect on the show as a 
whole. Certainly the Rock and Formal Gar- 
den sections more than justify our opinion. 
They are good throughout, and in some cases 
no yerbal expressions of ours can convey the 
admiration we feel for the way the various 
competitors have overcome all difficulties. 
If there were nothing ‘else in this wonderful 
show it would be worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of Chelsea. To attempt a formal or 
detailed description of each individual exhibit 
would be futile and involve a mere repetition 
of similar terms. Our comments must, 
therefore, be confined.to a general review. 
Moreover, there are so many good plants in 
each that appear in all that we must leave it 
to our readers to visit the show and relieve us 
of the irksomeness, to them not less than 
ourselves, of compiling lists of plants. Let 
it suffice that every good thing in the alpine 
world is represented. 


The Rock Gardens 


Without hesitation and with no fear. of 
contradiction we proclaim the fact that never 
in the history of showing has this attractive 
-section reached the standard of excellence 
presented this year. The judges are not in 
an enviable position, for in making a selec- 
tion for the premier award it is difficult, ‘in- 
deed, to find an all-round best. Differences 
there are, as there will always be, but there 
are several exhibits that need the closest 
scrutiny to find imperfections. The judges’ 
task inevitably turns on, not in what certain 
exhibits excel, but in the minute details in 
which they fail, and on this ground only 
could they say that one exhibit.is better than 
another of the several that are in the front 
rank, : 

Take the excellent example produced by 
Mr. Herbert Brook. From start to finish it 
is good. The selection of the stone, the con- 
ception of the theme, handling the rock, and 
the restrained: (if not always quite correct) 
planting. Every stone is a picture and every 
one picturesquely used. The bold cliff back- 
ground, through which breaks an ample 
cascade, is Nature herself-in her most pleas- 
ing form. The stream that rambles down the 
miniature hillside is exceedingly well 
managed, and as the water tumbles from 
ledge to ledge throughout its course, turned 
hither and thither by jutting rocks, it carries 
the mind forcibly back to the moor and hill- 
sides whence Mr. Brook gained his in- 
spiration. The impression it leaves on the 


mind is that of a man who loves the stone he 


is using and uses it lovingly. 

Adjoining this exhibit is another by last 
year’s winner of the ‘* Daily Graphic ’’? Cup, 
Mr. ~George Whitelegg. .It is a plain, un- 
varnished fact that whatever his exhibit of 
last season may have merited—and no one 
disputes the justice of the award on that 
oceasion—this year he has far excelled that 
effort.. He is using the now familiar rock 
from the Cheddar gorge formation. Not an 
easy stone to build with, he has tamed its 
violence into a pleasing semblance of rugged 
beauty softened by the touch of time. Never- 
theless, it is bold and rugged at points, as is 
inevitable if the natural aspect of this stone is 
truly interpreted. His distance is particu- 
larly well handled, his main points beautifully 
composed, but the charm of the whole con- 
ception is amplified by contrast. Not the con- 
trast of harsh. colour, but the contrast be- 
tween the turbulence of the gushing water 
and restless movement of the stream, and a 
delightfully peaceful little moraine that dips 
below the level of a suggestive valley. Being 
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at a lower level than the watercourse, a damp 


moraine is suggested, and this he has effec- 
tively planted with numerous enchanting ~ 


little subjects, making-this bit of idealised 
Nature a wild garden in the truest sense of 
the word. Much might be said of the plants 
he has used, but it would be invidious to 
mention a few where there are so many 
good things. Perhaps the happiest zsthetic 
touch is conveyed by the water weed and 
rushes, of no commercial value, but of great 
artistic worth, in the lower pool. 

Another exhibitor who is using the Cheddar 
stone effectively is Captain Symons-Jeune. 
If anything violent can be beautiful (and it 
can), then this exhibit is beautifully violent. 
A bold bluff of rock gloriously faithful to its 
natural formation springs majestically from 
its Mother Earth. Escoriated by 10,000 
years’ exposure to the elements, blasted and 
riven from summit to base, it has become in 
the exhibitor’s capable hands a poem in 
stone. Not a single, soothing poem of soft 
and pleasant things, but a rude emphasis of 
the effect of some violent. catastrophic up- 
heaval of Nature’s forces. One could hardly 
have conceived that so typical an example of 
strength, force, and natural beauty could be 
presented in so small a space. This exhibit is 
more than a rock garden, it is an emblem, a 
symbol of all that is desirable in rock garden- 
ing for picturesque effects. To some its very 
majesty will be repugnant because the great 
strength of it will not appeal. As we stood 
before it we thought of gaunt and bare tree 
trunks against a hard, cold, winter sky in 
Flanders. And yet there is %n_ ineffable 
charm that touches our sensibilities in a 
subtle, poignant way that compels a return to 
it again and again. Just so the morbid at- 
tracts humanity. 

In Mr. Clarence Elliott’s exhibit there is 
one little bit in the foreground that is an 
example in itself—a- rocky mound charm- 
ingly clothed with a miniature forest. of 
Juniperus hibernica compressa. A green 
garden, a blue sky, and this little bit were 
enough to content the soul of many real gar- 
den lovers. 
lent whole. ‘Mr. Elliott’s dream was of a 
deeply-channelled gorge through which tosses 
a turbulent torrent until-it reaches a pool in 
which he -has managed to convey the im- 
pression of immense. depth. He has also 
achieved in the placing of his stone, the grey 
Westmorland rock, a sense of natural wild- 
ness that is unerring in its faithfulness to the 
chosen type, and idealistic in its realisation of 
a rock garden as a home for plants. Not that 
he has let any slavish idea that a rock garden 
is a home for plants only mar his construc- 
tion. Having seen many of this exhibitor’s 
efforts thissmust be indubitably classed as his 
best yet. There_is one other good thing 
about this exhibit, a critical survey could find 
no plant out of its proper place. Wrong; 
there are two little tufts of Lilium rubellum 
wedged between rocks, where they might be 
by accident, but would very rarely find a 
natural home and establish themselves. With 
this exception it is pleasant, but in no sense 
necessary or gratifying, to find altitudes, and 
the personal preferences of the plants so care- 
fully studied. Primula Sikkimensis would 
never grow on top of a dry, rocky ledge as 
some exhibitors would lead us to believe, but 
it would grow in the lush meadow he sug- 
gests as its proper place. The air. of verisi- 
militude conveyed by correct planting is an 
important point that many exhibitors would 
do well to take cognisance of. The adver- 
tising display of six little ant-hills in the im- 


mediate foreground of what is otherwise a - 


genuine picture is amusing. 

Of. a different type to any of those hitherto 
mentioned is the production of Messrs. 
Pulham and Sons’ efforts. 
more consistent than this firm’s interpretation 


But it is only part of an excel-— 


Nothing could be 


of the geological formation kno" 


_ displays in its every part 


~ 


_that becomes a little monoto 


fied rocks. Here Nature has 
and ordered. Not a stone 
In fact, the whole effect is so_ 
spite a lavish, possibly too lavi 
that one almost wishes there - 
accident and some of the rocks 
placed. It is a compliment to t 
of Messrs. Pulham’s work when | : 
minds me of the good little boy at sc 
gets called a prig; it is so very, v 
the 1 


fidelity of the firm to its ideals. _ 

Messrs. Hodson’s have an 
altogether attractive, but per 
side of too devoted an attenti 
form. The stream and -cas¢ 
fully treated. The planting is; 
but faulty in parts. Not enou 
has been paid to the natural r 
the plants. Also each stone 
tion seem to be just a little 
counterpart of that opposite it, ~ 
say that the stone is incorre 
merely that Nature never does 
is attributed with here, and tidies 
in this spick-and-span way. It is 
den that many people would e 
justifiably so, but one feels th 
of an avalanche of minute proporti 
give a note of realism that is now | 

Mr. Gavin Jones has a bo 
crop, much of which is excell 
A water-worn path cuts transversely 


_the exhibit, and is so well execute 


redeems the whole -from_ the | 
tameness. There are many good | 
the exhibit, but not always in the be 
for them. Primula Silkkimensis anc 
Cneorum would, neither of them, st 
the obviously dry ledges wh 
placed. Nevertheless, it is av 
exhibit. a of aaa 
We cannot help expressing — 
with the disaster that has 
Crewdson Day. One of “th 
catastrophes of the Great War, dur 
he lost a limb, he had scar ely mat 
excellent start on his rock garden 
was compelled to relinquish his 
undergo an immediate operati 
sults of his work do not appea 
be grossly unfair to criticise it 
should be counted to him, 
Sacrifice 47s oe ae 
One rock garden there is 
attraction for us. The name 
did not appear upon it at 
visit, nor could’ we asce 
ascribe it. It was in absolu 
others in that it was. for 
harsh grit stone. It He 
always judiciously planted. — 
villa garden it would probably 
addition. Bee 


Formal Gardens 

We are sorry we cannot spea 
high terms of these as is com 
excellence of the rock gar 
generally, rather a same 


evitable garden house, usually 
able position at the end of the 
usually also raised on a littl 
end, the likewise inevitable po 
out a water-spout in some fort 
and this year the universal us 
Rhododendrons as the mai 
planting scheme, do rather pall 
as one passes through them. 
there are differences, and somé dist! 

Messrs. Wallace and Co. hav 
very attractive exhibit with — 
thatched garden shelter, very 1 
thatched dovecot and a bird-r 
latter in a real garden would prc 


somewhat of a nuisance to th 
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curves introduced on either side had been less 
pronounced. Hardy plants in season are well 
used in the borders under the hedges and on 
the terrace. 

Messrs. Gaze have indulged in a quite 
unique idea in that they have.surrounded the 
fawn in the sunk portion of their exhibit with 
a sort of moat. Uncomfortable, but never- 
theless picturesque cobbles are used to form 
the principal paths. One is inclined to won- 
der whether the gardener who had to attend 
to the borders beyond the moat would not 
soon acquire an undesirable proficiency in 
profane language. ._ An excellent garden 
house is provided to terminate the scheme. 
This is a tiled roof supported by classic 
columns. Probably because the eave tiles are 
not brought down low enough the roof has a 
sort of detached appearance that is not quite 
pleasant. In reconstruction this defect could 
easily be modified. Rhododendrons, Ivies, 
and Lupins form the main planting. 

Messrs. Wood and Son have constructed a 
pergola approach to a really good reed- 
thatched shelter, the best bit of thatching in 
the show. ‘There is also a pretty lead foun- 
tain figure pleasingly placed, and colour is 
provided by Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

From the renowned Horsecombe Quarries 
comes a collection of the now famous stone- 
work. Bird baths, well-heads, seats, plant 
bowls and vases, here and there a lead figure, 
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central walk, a sunken circle at its end, with 
a circular fountain pool within it, a few steps 
leading up to the seat, and the most ele- 
mentary planting, that is all. This exhibit 
has suffered from the postponement of the 
show, a fact that is obvious from the very 
advanced stage of some of the material used. 
The Irises, in particular, are rather a sorry 
lot, but this is the fortune of war—or strikes. 

Home Industries have a Wattle enclosure 
within which are herded some _ Pansies, 
Daisies, and other flowers that do not look 
very happy in the Wattle baskets in which 
they are planted. 


SWEET PEAS 


The firm: of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
burgh, were again well to the fore with one 
of their. famous groups of Sweet Peas, re- 
presenting some thirty-one stands and some 
thirty vases and bowls, and all the better and 
newer varieties of Sweet Peas at present in 
commerce. The arrangement of the enor- 
mous number of flowers is superbly done and 
leaves nothing to be desired. The use of 
Palms and Ferns was most judiciously done, 
and the cut fronds of Asparagus Sprengeri 
gave a charming finish. This group is set 
up in No. 1 Tent and is represented by such 
varieties as Magnet (salmon), Charming 
(cerise), Miss California (peach), Tangerine 
Improved (orange), Camelia (white), Jean 


This low seat of Bath stonegis shown in the formal garden made by 
the Horsecombe Quarries,3Combe Down, Bath 


stone balustrade, and paving are the most 
attractive features. A stone that attains the 
appearance of antiquity very quickly, it, is 
particularly suitable for garden work because 
plants love it. 

Messrs. Carter and Co:, with a sublime 
indifference to anything conventional, have 
made a formal garden on absolutely informal 
lines. What our old friends the ‘‘formalists”’ 
in gardening would say to this effort would 
probably be more scathing than pretty. 
Nevertheless, it is a garden, and a garden 
conceived on a very beautiful idea. A rock 
cascade half hidden, half revealed, in a little 
woodland background issues into a winding 
stream flowing between grassy banks that die 
away into glowing masses of Rhododendrons 
used in rich profusion. 

Mr. Macdonald, ‘‘ the grassman,’’ has once 
again produced an effective effort. It is 
astonishing what ingenuity is displayed by 
this firm in using the same sort of material 
every year and in producing such diverse 
effects with it. Every time it is grasses, and 
every time grasses used in a different way. 
Always, too, there is a faultless excellence in 
‘finish ’? that reminds one of the drawing- 
room rather than even the most meticulously 
cared-for garden. 

There is one thing in Messrs. R. Neal and 
Sons’ exhibit different from all others. They 
have not organised their view-point from the 
approach, but from the cosy seat recess at the 


opposite end, Simple in design, just a paved 


Ireland (cream, tinted pink), Powerscourt 
(lavender), Renown (rich rose), Marcheta 
(rich cream), Wizard (orange), and such popu- 
lar sorts as Mermaid, Hebe, Ivory Picture, 
Majestic Cream, Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Tom Jones, Grenadier, Dignity, and 
Mary Pickford. 

Sweet Peas were nicely shown by Messrs. 
Jas.-Carter and Co. in’ four groups of nine 
bowls in each at the four corners of their 
group of greenhouse plants and annuals. 
The individual sprays of blossoms are very 
good and the varieties are represented by 
such sorts as Peggy, Marjorie, Superb, 
Orion, Princess Patricia, Grenadier, Geisha, 
Duchess of York, Enid, Supreme, Crusader, 
Wizard, Venus, Powerscourt, and White Per- 
fection. 

A most striking group of Sweet Peas is 
shown in No. 2 Tent by Messrs. Robert 
Bolton and Son, Birdbrook, near Halstead, 
Essex. Superb quality is represented in this 
display, and the flowers are arranged in most 
pleasing and artistic fashion. We have a 
distinct preference for the following varieties : 
Magnet (salmon-pink), R. F. Felton (pale 
mauve-lavender), What Joy (cream), Royal 
Mauve (deep mauve), Gold Crest (orange 


terra cotta), Powerscourt (pale lavender), 
Wizard (rich orange), Model (white), 
Colorado (deep orange), Peggy (scarlet), 
Valentine and Picture. Stands, baskets, 


bowls, and vases are all usefully employed in 
this group. 


ee ROSES 


At the Embankment entrance to No. 1 
Tent a large, superb group is set up by Mr. 
Elisha J: Hicks, Hurst, Berks. Standards, 
dwarfs, and climbers are shown freely, each 
representing the respective sorts quite satis- 
factorily. Considerable taste is displayed in 
the arrangement of the plants, and all types 
and many varieties are shown. There are 
also stands of cut Roses displaying popular 
varieties. Clovelly, Lady Hillingdon, Mrs. 
H. Stevens, Mrs, H. Winnet, and many 
others. . This is a fine effort. 5, 

Messrs. A. J. and. C. Allen, Norwich, have 
a circular group in the same tent, and very 
pretty it is. All types of the Rose are shown 
in standards, dwarfs, weeping standards, 
climbers, and dwarf polyantha forms. Of 
the latter, Else Poulsen, Superba, Lady Read- 
ing, Ideal, Queen Wilhelmina, and Orange 
King are a few of the better sorts. Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Havering Rambler, Chat- 
illon Rambler, Excelsa, and Penelope are all 
very pretty. 

In Tent No. 2 Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Ltd., Colchester, show a pretty group of 
Roses, mostly standard and dwarf plants, all 
nicely flowered and in good order and con- 
dition. Noteworthy examples are Mrs. Henry 
Bowles, Mrs: Wemyss Quin, Capt. F._S. 
Harvey Cant, Molly Sharman Crawford, 


Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Roselandia, all beautiful - 


Hybrid Tea sorts worthy of mention. 

Very excellent is the table group of cut 
Roses from Messrs. Ernest Paul and Co., 
Cheshunt, Herts. Stands of well-grown 
Roses are shown in’ this collection. Such 
popular sorts ‘are shown as Golden Ophelia, 


Covent Garden. (grand), Ophelia, Los 
Angeles, Molly Sharman Crawford, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay,. Richmond, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Hoosier Beauty, Westfield Star, 


America, Mme. Butterfly, and Florence L. 
Izzard. 


A few Roses are shown by Mr. Alfred Daw- . 


kins in his table group in Tent No. 2= Dwarf 
Polyantha Rose Edith Cavell and Superba, 
two good crimson sorts, are shown. 

In the same tent Messrs. Benjamin R. 
Cant and Sons, Colchester, have a_ really 
magnificent table group of Roses. Very artis- 
tic is their display, the colours being very 
striking and noteworthy. Gorgeous indeed 
is. the new H.T. Padré. This is a grand 
garden Rose and should be a great asset in 
the garden. The new H.T. Mrs. Beatty, a 
grand yellow, richer than Maréchel Niel, of 
good form and quality, is shown in splendid 
form, and well merited the Award of Merit 
it gained. Cecil is another new Hybrid Tea 
of merit. It is a single-lemon-yellow flower, 
very pretty in the bud, and of distinct habit. 
There is a host of good things in this stand, 
which all rosarians should visit. 

Mr. George Prince, Longworth, Berks, in 
the same tent, sets up a pretty table group of 
Roses. Lady Sylvia—a vastly improved Mme. 
Abel Chatenay—is shown en masse. So, too, 
is Mme. Butterfly. Roselandia is also repre- 
sented splendidly, as are several Polyantha 
Roses of merit. : 

Tent No. 2 also contains a table group of 
dwarf and climbing Polyantha Roses shown 
by Rev. J. H.. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, near Romford, Essex. 

The dwarf sorts in this collection are 
among the best, and represent among others 
Chatillon Rose, Topsie, Juliana, Echo (very 
lovely), Queen Wilhelmina, Mrs. W. G. 
Koning, Ellen Poulsen, and Edith Cavell. 

Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, 
showed Roses in their large mixed group; as 
a matter of fact Roses preponderated. Climb- 
ing and dwarf Polyantha sorts are largely in 
evidence. Dwarf sorts are seen in the beauti- 
ful Mme. A. Kluis, a grand rose-coloured 
sort, La Reine Elizabeth (rich crimson), 
Golden Salmon (bright salmon), Orleans 
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Rose, and the new Locarno (bright, rich rosy- 
red)—a gem. There is a charmingly diverse 
lot of other sorts, all worthy of notice. 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., Waltham 
Cross, Herts, have a great semi-circular 
group at the Embankment entrance to Tent 
No. 2. Standard weeping climbers evolving 
out of a groundwork of dwarf Polyantha 


‘Roses form the background, and the broad 


margin to the group is arranged with dwarf 
Polyantha Roses, such as La Reine Eliza 
beth, L’Ideal, Girlie, and others. A, large 
number of Hybrid Tea Roses in pots also 
comprises the margin to this group, some of 
the best sorts being J. N. Hart, Geraldine, 
Ophelia, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Mrs. Herbert 
Nash, Ethel Chaplin, Westfield Star, Maud, 
and Mrs. Atlee—all well exhibited. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
; PLANTS 


Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, staged another of his inimitable 
groups of Hydrangea representing well- 
grown plants in grand form and condition, 
and embracing not only the better of the 
older sorts, but a beautiful array of new and 
choice varieties. The display is most im- 
pressive; it is not only large, but the colours 


NOTICE TO 
: SUBSCRIBERS 


_ In view of the fact that it was im- 
possible to publish GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED on May 8thand 15th, 
all subscription contracts are put 
forward a fortnight; two weeks 
being added to the end of the con- 
tract. All subscribers, therefore, 
will receive 52 issues for their 

year’s subscription. 


are so pleasingly diverse. The arrangement 
of the group leaves nothing to be desired, as 
with stately Palms, etc., and an edging of 
Ferns and grass, a neat and pleasing finish is 
given to the group. The more noteworthy 
sorts are Blue Prince, Yvonne Caylax (a 
beauty), Helge (lovely), Peer Gynt, Goliath, 
Niedersachsen, Parcival, Niege, 
Sensation, Maréthal Foch, Mme. de Vries, 
Elmar, and Rhinegold. This group is in the 
large No. 1 Tent. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, in the 
same tent set up a useful group of Fancy 
Pelargoniums in pleasing variation of form 
and colour. The better sorts appear to be 
Lady Davy, Mrs. F. C. Huyter, Dazzler, 
John Innes, Rosalind, Cynthia, Cassandra, 
Joan, and Tugalia. 
in round baskets. : 


all pleasing in variety 


West Norwood, S.E., it 


_ Stocks, Petunia Queen 


Orleanise, — 


The plants are exhibited — 


In Tent No. 1 also there is a group of : 


Primula obconica of large size edged with 
Pteris and Moss, a really dainty display. The 
plants are described as varieties of the grandi- 


flora type of Primula obconica and are repre-— 


sented in triangular blocks. These blocks 
display such varieties as Salmon King, Lilac, 
Fire King, Giant Delicate Pink (very hand- 
some), Giant Crimson (striking), Giant Pink 
(very fine), Bright Pink (lovely), and Sutton’s 


Blue. These came from Messrs. Sutton and. 


Sons. 

From the same firm also comes one of the 
‘most remarkable exhibits ever staged by this 
well-known firm. Here are to be found ideal 
plants of Gloxinia in wondrous shades of 
colour and of beautiful form, and the plants 


well grown,  Schizanthus Wisetonensis 
flowering in prodigal profusion, also 


Schizanthus retusus in its free-growing forms 


for which this firm of 


laria profusa (Clibrani). 
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a group of exception 
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good culture and are flow 
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jstellata, Cactus-flowered C. stellata, 

+ superb form of Cineraria, all well 

There are also’ giant Hybrid 

huses of good form shown in beauti- 
flowered plants. Herbaceous Caleeo- 
double scarlet Clarkias, Primula 
and Gloxinias, etc., all combining 
an attractive display. 

, same tent Messrs. Toogood and 
{., Southampton, stage a table group 
subjects as Hybrid Schizanthuses, 
Jemesia in variety, Cineraria stellata 
gwered, Spanish Iris in charming 
and a grand lot of Orange Giant 
te, all worthy of notice. 

1 table group of Zonal Pelargoniums 

in No. 2 Tent by Messrs. Jarman 
Chard. The cut blooms by which 
wers are represented embrace such 
as Capt. Holford, Ascott, Sir Thos. 
| Uranus, Bombay, and Arabic (all 
The double and semi-double sorts 
hown. 
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r and Heliotrope Lord Roberts, 
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ugh. 
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crowded a fashion to properly appreciate their 
real worth. We cannot omit to mention such 
subjects as Amaryllis, Hydrangea, Azalea, 
Acacia hispidissima, A. pulchella, Boronia 
heterophylla, Leptospermum~Chapmani, L, 
bullatum, and a host of other plants all most 
interesting. 

Mr. Alfred Dawkins, Chelsea, S.W., 
showed new Spirazas Crimson King, Gloria, 
and Superba. He also showed Gladioli The 
Bride and G. Peach Blossom. 

In Tent No. 2 Messrs. Godfrey and Son, 
Exmouth, Devon, showed a table group of 
dwarf, compact, profusely-flowered Schizan- 
thuses. These are dainty plants that im- 
press us with their value in the greenhouse. 
The colours are charmingly diverse. 

Stands of Zonal Pelargoniums are shown 
in a table group in No. 2 Tent by Mr. R. J. 
Case, Taunton. Double and semi-double 
sorts are represented. by such as Judith 
Gladel, Margery Slade, President» Baillet, 
Emperor Nicholas, Dagata, Mrs. W. S. 
Lewis, Hermanos, The Speaker, and 
Baronne A. de Rothschild. Salvia splendens 
var. Harbinger is also shown. 

A capital table group in the same tent is 
set up by Mr. Sydney Smith, 51, Falmer 
Road, Enfield. This comprises a really ex- 
cellent collection of Cacti and Succulents, 
and represents these quaint and curious sub- 
jects most satisfactorily. Of the Cacti, 
Echinocactus Grusoni, E.  chrysacanthus, 
Mamillaria perbella, M. sempervirens, M. 
Pfeifferi, and a host of other interesting 
plants are shown here. 

A table group in No. 2 Tent made up 
largely of Senecio glastinifolius, a pretty 
pink Daisy-like flower borne on thin wiry 
stems, is shown by the Cheadle Royal Mental 
Hospital, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

Close by a small table group of Cacti and 
Succulents is shown by Miss ~ Worth, 
Holbeach, Lincs. There is much to interest 
the lover of these quaint plants in the dainty 
specimens exhibited. 

Mr. H.N. Ellison, West Bromwich, stages 
in No. 2 Tent a table group of dainty little 
Ferns in great variety, all of which will please 


the Fern lover. ~Microlepia platyphylla, 
Lastreea lepida,. Gymnogramma _ tartarea, 


Davallia tenuifolia Veitchii, and Adiantum 
gracillimum are a few of the better subjects 
of this group. 


Arranging a mound of Primula obconica 
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A very handsome and attractive group is 
made in the Orchid tent by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., Richmond, Surrey. This 
group embraces all that is choice in the stove 


and greenhouse, and represents a_ great 
variety of subjects. Caladiums, Azaleas, 


Draceenas, Alocasia, Crotons, and a wonder- 
fully diverse collection of other plants all 
combining to make a noteworthy display. 
From the same firm come 17 New Zealand 
and Australian Tree Ferns, all in the pink of 
condition and very refreshing in the heat of 
the tent. These plants are set up in two beds 
at the Embankment entrance to the Orchid 
tent, and a very fine feature they are. 

Also at the Embankment entrance to the 
Orchid tent is a large and attractive group of 
Caladiums set up by Henry B. Brandt, Esq., 
Nutfield, Surrey (gardener, Mr. H. Cook). 
Most of the plants showed high culture, and, 
considering the weather of late, were well 
coloured. Noteworthy sorts are C, E. Dahle, 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, Triomphe de Comte, 
John Peed, Barillat, Candidum, Pintato, and 
Capabaribe. Fine-foliaged plants as an 
edging and interspersed among the Caladiums 
made a pretty effect. 


IRISES 
Considerable interest. is always centred 
around the Irises at Chelsea. By far the 


finest display came from Messrs. George 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, who filled a 
very large space under canvas as an Iris gar- 
den. This Iris garden was larger than any- 
thing of its kind hitherto attempted. The 
Irises were well grown, well flowered, and a 
picture of health in foliage. Here we saw for 
the first time the self mauve-pink Mme. 
Cecile Bouscaut, of good stature and branch- 
ing habit. Other novelties were ochracea 
cerulea, Titan, Tenebra, Souv. de Letitia 
Michaud (looking much better than the lovely 
Mme. Schwartz), Mons. Hubert (of great 
stature), Rene Denis, Susan Bliss, and 
Aphrodite; the last is one of the best raised 
by the late Mr. Dykes. Of the better-known 
and older varieties that were exceedingly well 
represented special mention should be made 
of | Ambassadeur, Magnifica, Alcazar, 
Ballerine, Medrano, Souv. de Mme. Gaudi- 
chau, Flaming Sword, Iris King, and 
Caprice, comprising the finest Iris garden we 
have seen at any Chelsea Show. Mr. Nor- 


| 4 small portion of the group which gained for Messrs. Sutton and Sons the Sherwood Cup for the most meritorious exhibit in the Show 
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L. tenuifolium 


man Bunyard, to whom all credit is due for 
this display, tells us that he has succeeded in 
crossing the Regelio Irises with the Bearded, 
but that the hybrid flowers do not at present 
show the remarkable reticulations that are a 
feature of the Regelio Cyclus Irises. 

Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tun- 
bridge Wells, showed a great many interest- 
ing Irises, but in many cases the flowers were 
too small to judge of their real merits. 
Among the best varieties shown were B. Y. 
Morrison, Lent A. Williamson, Quaker Lady, 
and Souy. de Mme, Gaudichau. ‘The collec- 
tion included the beautiful Mrs. Valerie West, 
with dark crimson fall and almost black in 
bud, also Marsh Marigold, Col. Candilot, 
Dalila, Georgie, Prospero, and Benoni. Other 
well-known Irises from Tunbridge Wells in- 
cluded Marsh Marigold, ‘Prospero, Susan 
Bliss, Quaker Lady, Dalmarius, and the 
little favourite Cingialti Iris Tomtit. 

A delightful group of Irises from ‘the 
Orpington Nurseries Co. gained the Society’s 
silver cup. Many sterling novelties raised by 
the late Mr. Dykes were included. 

The Irises from’ Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, 
Chislehurst, were all new seedlings under 
number and all cut from the open. We were 
attracted by a lovely variety with fawn stan- 
dards and reddish-brown falls shown as No. 
33a, also by the handsome purple bicolor 
33b. No. 11, obviously an Ambassadeur 
cross, was very free-flowering. Many of 
these new seedlings are promising garden 
plants descended from such worthy parents 
as Magnifica and Ambassadeur. 


; LILIES 
All Lily lovers at Chelsea gravitate towards 
the exhibit of Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. 
It is a curious fact that the position of this 
firm remains unrivalled, after many years, in 
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L. Martagon album = 


the excellence of their Lilies. There is, we 
think, in no other section of the show the 
unapproached predominance of quality and 
variety so consistently displayed.. We remém- 
ber the Chelsea and Temple Shows for some 
20 years, but cannot recall an instance when 
this firm’s Lily exhibit was not superior to 
any other in the show. Although the firm 
must by this time feel that rivalry is possible, 
but highly improbable, it does not on that 
account slacken its efforts to produce the best 
that is possible on every occasion. This 
year’s group is evidence of the fact. 
* The most outstanding group is that of the 
Regal Lily (Lilium regale), which is shown 
in excellent health and vigour. Near it one 
of its children, or rather the result of cross- 
ing it with Lilium sulphureum, is shown. This 
is Sulphurgale, but is hardly typical of the 
plant. It is better grown naturally out of 
doors, and flowers later than regale. Some 
fine groups of the orange and yellow forms 
of Lilium Thunbergianum, (elegans) are in 
evidence. Orange Queen (particularly good), 
alutaceum, cruentum, sanguineum, and the 
deeper-coloured atrosanguineum are all 
noticeable. Of L: umbellatum also there 
are some fine forms. Golden Fleece is a 
sterling and outstanding variety ; 23 feet tall, 
of deep golden-yellow, it will take its place 
amongst the best of the early-flowering 
Lilies. L. umbellatum, Diadem, splendidum, 
and incomparabile are also very fine. A neat 
little group of the more hardy form of Lilium 
Phillipinense -is included in this exhibit, 
known as Formosanum. | It is wonderfully 
attractive on account of its slender tubular 
form and the purity of its white flowers. | 

A little group of various Martagons is 
attractive, including the somewhat rare Mar- 
tagon album, dalmaticum, and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse. Lilium japonicum, perhaps 
better ~known in English gardens 


These three Lilies were beautifully shown by Messrs. R. Wallace and Co, Ltd. 


as 


L. Mrs. R. 0. Backhout 


surpass the delicate tint 
Lily when it is well grown, ¢ 
“pretty little group of Liliu 
amongst Ferns and M 
natural way. | Lilium 
numerous but very good, 
(slender and ‘brilliant) warn 
with startling effect. L. pard 
speciosum rubrum, an 
but the real Lily lover wi 
choice little group of th 
cluding’ \ Kelogii, pom: 
Duchartrei, var. Farreri, and 
esting, which completes this 
collection,4 3a aes 
Other firms who sho 
“Bees, with Lilium regale 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibso 
variety, Mr. Alfred 
florum giganteum, _ 
with Lilium~ testaceu 
now rather scarce mi 
anum. ee 


~ CARNA 
Chelsea Show is an 
the Carnation world. | 
tions are midway between tl 
ing period of early autumn. 
is known as their second | 
that from where flow 
autumn the subsequent 
sheWeagnc uh eres 
At this period of the 
who plant out their Car 
their best flowers now, 
grow, their plants in pot 
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flowers in autumn. © 


These pyramids of flowers 
e of tall sheaves of Carnations 
9 feet from the ground, form- 
of flowers. Among a large col- 
welties are Red Laddie (a sport 
_yariety), Rouge (a bright red), 
treaked salmon), Brenda (an 
of Shot Silk and Vesta, dark 
orrow (a fancy with orange- 


aa Perpetual Malmaisons 
gardens of the late Sir Wm. 
rgrave. Mr. C. Moore, the gar- 
9¢ congratulated on his flowers of 
Knollys, a Perpetual Malmaison 
n-scarlet, many of which were over 
in diameter. Among Malmaisons, 
of Wales is still one of the best. His 
etuals were White Pearl, Baroness 
m, and Laddie, the whole of which 
wn growing on the plants, perhaps 
teresting way to exhibit. 

Allwood Bros., Wivelsfield, gener- 
nge their exhibits differently each 
elsea, the artistic effect being 
ith excellent results. By their light 
ywded setting each vase can be seen 
‘st. For those who like the art 
‘thintz (a mauvy-white splashed with 
ind Shot Silk (a chestnut-brown 
with red) are unusual, while the 
jricot shade of Coral Glow is effec- 
asses of the giant Laddie on stiff 
not be beaten as an exhibition effort. 
group filled the whole end and 
f one tent, a pyramid of the Scarlet 
\llwood demonstrated. by the number 
s shown what they think of this at 
d, Beauty of Durham is a salmon- 
rodern type of the old-fashioned 
wer’ is represented by Butterfly, a 
uvy-white stained with purple. 

ig their main exhibit with an ap- 
background of hardy Conifers were 
lianthus Allwoodii. These now com- 
h a variety of shades that one can 
eself to one’s heart’s content. Bar- 
very pretty variety in this class and 
nother. 

order Carnations from Mr. Jas. 
j Co eats have a charm all to 
3s. Arranged in vases without an 
lecorative effect they present a cool, 
group. The rounded petal so much 
fter in past generations is secured 
-day, while they have retained the 
in such varieties as Bookham Clove 
te Clove. The Grey Douglas is a 
de, but Elizabeth Schiffner and 
kleton are still among the most 
with orange and yellow ground 
with carmine and rose. 

. Stuart Low and Co.’s group of 
1s from Bush Hill Park concentrated 
their recent developments of new 
sweetly perfumed varieties. For 
its they have been working to get 
Old Clove perfume into Carnations, 
iderable success has rewarded their 
s instanced in the varieties exhibited, 
weetly perfumed being White Pearl, 
» Sassoon (as large and as sweet as 
jut a much better grower), Winter 
tise), Lady Inverforth (salmon), and 
Varieties not yet named. The 
ue Sybil is a combination of a new 
ent in colour ; also with a sweet per- 
The shade might be described as a 
olet, approaching that of the violet 
of Wa es. Some huge flowers of 
aeons were included in the 
l_ as the crushed strawberry- 
of Wales. 

bert’s Perpetual Pinks from 
re always one of the features 
Chelsea. Since he first raised 
: made much progress. Queen 
of the pretty ones, an old rose- 
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mauve with dark eye. Victory and Negress 
are crimsons, while for an old rose shade 
Mrs. G. Walker is hard to beat. As with both 
Border and Perpetual Carnations, these Per- 
petual Pinks now cover a large range of 
colours, and arranged in Mr. Herbert’s own 
style, in the form of miniature bouquets 
mounted each on a separate pedestal, they are 
a very attractive group. 

A smali but choice table of Border Carna- 
tions is arranged by Messrs. Cartwright and 
Anderson, of Nazeing, from which one could 
select a complete collection. Mary Murray is 
a nice yellow, Snowflake a happily-named 
white, Skirmisher one of the best heliotropes. 
For a striking colour Bookham Rose is one 
to make a note of, and many were the notes 
made at this pretty group. 

Cut-flower growers are catered for by 
Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
whose Carnations are mostly represented by 
market varieties. Thus one recognises such 
favourite old sorts as May Day (rosy-salmon) 
Enchantress Supreme, Aviator (scarlet), 
White Enchantress, and similar cut flower 
sorts. 


PRIMULAS AND MECONOPSIS 


Mr. G. H. Dalrymple showed a group of 
his Bartley strain of Primula pulverulenta, 
all shades of pink. Lady Thursby is a rose- 
pink with yellow eye and Hugh Dalrymple a 
soft pink with a crimson eye. These are 
most lovely and delightful plants and should 
be grown in masses. 

Messrs. J. Waterer, Son, and Crisp, of 
Twyford, had in their rock garden exhibit on 
Table A good groups of Primula sikkimensis, 
the pale vellow Sikkim Cowslip, Lissadell 
Hybrid (rich orange-scarlet), japonica Etna, 
and pulverulenta. 

Messrs. Bees, Liverpool, showed Primula 
chrysopa (a pale mauve similar in many 
points to P. Wardii) and japonica alba 
Bulleyana (rich orange-yellow). 

Messrs. Maurice Prichard and Sons, of 
Christchurch, had in the alpine group P. 
Forresti (a deep yellow), Sieboldi La 
Lorraine (rich and vivid rose), sikkimensis, 
Lissadell Hybrid, Aileen Aroon (rich orange), 
and Scarlet capitata (rich purple flowers in 


round heads with mealy calyces), and in their. 


herbaceous group were more Aileen Aroon 
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and some of the pink Bartley strain of 
pulverulenta. 

Carter Page and Co., London Wall, had in 
their alpine group P. Veitchii (vivid rose), 
Red Hugh (vivid scarlet), and pulverulenta 
(crimson-purple). : 

Messrs. Maxwell and Beale had good 
groups of P. luteola (large heads of yellow 
flowers), Lissadell Hybrid (orange-scarlet), 
rosea, and secundiflora (purplish flowers in 
hanging heads). 

Messrs. Storrie and Storrie had a group 
which included their well-known yellow, 
white, and red Polyanthus, their coloured 
hybrid Cowslips, and Auriculas. 

Messrs. Rogers, of Southampton, had some 
of the Bartley pink pulverulenta and good 
plants of sikkimensis. 

Mr. G. Reuthe had an interesting collection 
of rare plants, and amongst the Primulas 
were chrysopa (pale mauve), obliqua (a 
yellow which looked like a small form of 


helodoxa), Cockburniana ‘(vivid orange), 
Lissadell Hybrid, and sikkimensis. 
Messrs. Rogers, of Pickering, showed 


good plants of P. chrysopa (pale mauve, not 
unlike Wardii), rosea, pulverulenta, sikkim- 
ensis, and the orange-scarlet Lissadell Hy- 
brids. 

Bakers, Ltd., Pam—apparently a Juliz 
hybrid, reddish-purple—very free flowering, 
chrysopa, sikkimensis, pulverulenta, Wardii 
(pale. mauve), secundiflora (drooping heads 
of reddish-purple). 

Messrs. R. Tucker, of Oxford, had in their 
Alpine group Primula capitata (deep purple 
in round heads of flower), sikkimensis, and 
japonica hybrids. 

Mr. Amos Perry, in his group of Iris and 
Ferns, etc., had fine plants of P. japonica 
rosea which looked more of a mauve shade 
than rose. Secundiflora, capitata, and sikki- 
mensis were others. 

Colesborne Gardens—Mr. Walters—has 
Meconopsis aculeata in a collection of rare 
plants; a deep blue with prickly stems. 

Oliver .and Hunter, Moniaive, have a 
glorious display of Meconopsis and Primulas. 
M. Baileyi (a grand blue), Prattii, Primulas 
Littoniana (giant form), coaspersa, flexipes 
(a form of sikkimensis), P. pseudo sikkimen- 
sis (pale yellow), Cockburniana, Red Hugh, 
Bulleyana (orange-yellow), Florindz ~ (the 
new giant sikkimensis), vittata (a purple 
form of siklkimensis, chrysopa)—altogether a 
rare and beautiful collection. 

E. Scaplehorn, his alpine group, has P. 
capitata, Aileen Aroon_ (scarlet), and 
Meconopsis Prattii. 

Maxwell and Beale show good groups of 
P. sikkimensis, luteola (soft yellow), Red 
Hugh, secundiflora, and rosea. 

H. Hemsley, Crawley, has a fine group of 
P. helodoxa in his alpine group, with sikki- 
mensis in good form. 

W. Wells, Merstham, has P. sikkimensis 
and Red Hugh in his group, the former in 
very good plants. 

F. G, Wood, in their alpine group, show P. 
Bulleyana, sikkimensis, secundiflora, Lissa- 
dell Hybrid, and luteola, all in fine form. 

Lady Aberconway and Hon. D. Maclaren 
have a magnificent group of Primulas and 
Meconopsis, P. effusa (a pink flower, after 
the style of malacoides), Burmanica (rosy- 
mauve), big groups of Lissadell Hybrid, Red 
Hugh, various species of Kingdon Ward’s 
under number, Mooreana (a round-headed 
purple), secundiflora, Veitchii deflexa, a 
purple muscarioides, Bartley strain of Pink 
pulverulenta, chrysopa, amsodora, Florin- 
dz, the giant sikkimensis, Baileyana (a dwarf 
variety with lovely mauve flowers), and 
Littoniana, meconopsis, Prattii quinquinerva 
(lovely hanging bells of mauve blue), Baileyi 
(soft blue) and paniculata (yellow), altogether 
a rare and interesting group. 

Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, in their Lily 


Se 


group, have Primula Lissadell Hybrid and 
Bartley strain of Pink pulverulenta. 

Cheal, of Crawley, have a good batch of 
P. japonica hybrids with a specially good 
pink form. 


| Owing to exigencies of space we are com- 
pelled to hold over till next week our report 
dealing with Begonias, Lupins, Trees and 
Shrubs, Orchids, New and Rare Plants, and 
Vegetables and Fruit. ] ie 


OFFICIAL LIST OF AWARDS 


CHALLENGE CUPS. s 

SuERWOooD Mumoriat Cup, for the most meritorious group.— 
Sutton and Sons. 

“Dairy Grapuic” Cup, for the best rock garden, Pulham 
and Son. 

Cain Cup, for the best exhibit by an amateur.—Sir Jeremiah 
Colman (Gr., J. Collier). 

ORCHID OHALLENGE Cup, for the best exhibit of Orchids by 
an amateur on a space not exceeding 60 square feet. Only 
those may compete who employ not more than three as- 
sistants in Orchid houses (including the head gardener).— 
H. T. Pitt, Esq. 

Surron Stuver Cup, for the best amateur exhibit of Vege- 
tables. —Baron Bruno Schroder (Gr., E. J- Henderson), 


PAINTINGS. 


SILVER Grint GRENFELL MepAu.—Miss W. M. A. Brooke, for 
paintings and drawings of flowers and insects. 

Sitvyer GRENFELL MEDALS.—Mrs. N. Blacklock, water-colour 
paintings of flowers; Mrs, Edith fisher, water-colour paint- 
ings of gardens; Miss E. Savory, pictures of flowers; Miss J. 
N, Williams, paintings of gardens and flowers, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Goutp Mrepat.—Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., E, Beckett), for 
Vegetables. 

SirverR Girt KnNicguTiAN Meppaus.— Baron B. Schroder 
(Gr., E. J. Henderson), for Vegetables ; and Sutton and Sons, 
for Vegetables. 

KNIGHTIAN MEDAL.—Guild of Blind Gardeners, for Vege- 
tables. 

Smver Git Hoce Mxrpaus.—G. Bunyard and Oo,, Ltd., 
for Fruit: Laxton Bros,, for Strawberries, 

SirveErR Hoee MepAu.—Rivers and Sons, Ltd., for Fruit 
Trees in pots. 

IRISES. 


Gotp Mrpau.—Bunyard and Co., Ltd., for Irises and Herba- 
ceous Piants. 

Smvrr Ovr.—Orpington Nurseries Co., for Irises. 

Sinver Girt BANKSIAN MepAu.—Barr and Sons, for Bulbous 
and other flowering plants; De Goede Bros., for Irises and 
Anemones. 

SinveR BANKSIAN Mupau.—G. G. Whitelegg, for Irises. 

SHRUBS, 

Sitvar Cur.—J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, and Herbaceous Plants; Hillier and Sons, 
or Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Strver Gm Fuora Mupaus.—R. and G, Cuthbert, for 
Azaleas; M. Koster and Sons, for Rhododendrons; R. OC. 
Notcutt, for Lilacs. Cytisus, and other Shrubs. 

Sirver Gin? BANKSIAN Mppauts —G, Reuthe, for Rhododen- 
drons and other Shrubs; Donard Nursery Co., for Shrubs; 
W.Fromow and Sons, for Japanese Maples; L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., for Trees and Shrubs; Hosea Waterer, for Golden 
Yews, etc.; W. Cutbush and Son, for Trees in tubs; A. 
Charlton and Sons, for Shrubs; R. and G. Cuthbert, for 
Flowering Shrubs. 

SILVER FLoraA Mrpaus.—Hosea Waterer, for Azaleas; 
Hollamby’s Nurseries, for Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; J. 
Cheal and Sons, Ltd., for Ornamental Shrubs. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MgpALs.—T. Lewis, for Rhododendrons ; 
Robert Green, Ltd., for Bay Trees; John Klinkert, for 
Topiary Work. 

Fiora MrpALu.—Hollamby’s Nurseries, for Conifers. 

BANKSIAN MepALs.—M. Koster and Sons, for Azaleas; R. 
Gill and Son, for Rhododendrons. 


ORCHIDS (AMATEUR EXHIBITS), 


Sinver Cur.—Sir J. Colman, Bart. (Gr., J. Collier), for 
Orchids. 
Sinver Gitr FiorA MEDAL.—H. T. Pitt, for Orchids. 


OROHIDS (TRADE EXHIBITS), 


Gotp MrepAus.—Charlesworth and O©o., for Orchids; J. and 
A. McBean, for Orchids. 

Sinver Curs.—Sanders, for Orchids; Cowan and Oo., for 
Orchids. 

Suver Girt FuoRA Mgpats,—Armstrong and Brown, for 
Orchids ; Stuart Low and Oo., for Orchids, 

Smnvur GILT -BANKSIAN MEDALS.—Black and Flory, 
Orchids¢ J, Cypher and Sons, for Orchids. 

SirveR FrorA MgepAL.—Mansell and Hatcher, for Orchids. 

SinveR BANKSIAN Map Au.—Sutton Bros., for Orchids. 

Fiora Mepau.—H, Dixon, for Orchids, 


ROCK GARDENS. 


Goup MrepAu.—Pulham and Son, for Rock Garden. 

Sinver Curs.—B. H. B. Symons-Jeune, for Rock Garden 5: 
G.G. Whitelegg, for Rock Garden. 

Sinver Giut FrorA MepAau.—H. Brook, for Rock Garden; 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for Rock Garden; Hodsons, Ltd., for’ 
Rock Garden, 

FiorA MepAu.—Gavyin Jones, for Rock Garden. 


SWEET PEAS. 


Sinver Curs.—R. Bolton and Son, for Sweet Peas; Dobbie: 

and Oo., Ltd., for Sweet Peas, 
: OARNATIONS. _ 

Strver Curs.—Allwood Bros., for Carnations; C. Engel- 
mann, Ltd., for Carnations. * 

Sinver Girt BANKSiAN MepAL.—Sir Wm. E, Cain, Bart. (Gr,, 
GC. Moore), for Carnations. 

Sinver BAanksiAN Mapau.—J. Douglas, for “Border Carna- 
tions. 

BANKESIAN MupAu.—Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations. 


for 
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TULIPS, 


ae Gut BANKSIAN MupaL.—Dobbie and Co,, Ltd., for 
ulips. ee 

pues. FiorA Mepau.—H. G. Longford, for Tulips, Pansies, 
ete. ferry : 

Fors Mupau.—Barr and Sons, for Tulips. 5 

BANKSIAN Mepau.—E. Paul and Oo., for Tulips. 

ROSES, 

Got MupAu.—B. R. Cant and Sons, for Roses. 

Sitver Cur.—E. J. Hicks, for Roses. 

Sitver Gir FrorA Mupau.—Ohaplin Bros., Ltd., for Roses. 

Smnyer Givt BANKSIAN MzpAL.—A, J. Allen and Co., for 
Roses; G. Prince, for Roses. 

Sinver Banksran Mepau.—F. Cant and Co., for Roses, — 

BANKSIAN MEpALS,—E. Paul and Co., for Roses; J. H. Pem- 
berton, for Roses, 


FORMAL GARDENS. \ 


Goud MrpAu.—R. Wallace and Co., for Formal Garden. 

Sinver Ovrs.—Bakers, Ltd., for Formal Garden; Vernon 
Bros., for Formal Garden, 

Sirver-Gint Fuora Mepaus.—J. Oarter and Co., for Land- 
scape Garden; J. Cheal and Son, Ltd., for Formal Garden ; 
W. H. Gaze and Son, Ltd., for Formal Garden. 

Sinvpr-Gint BanksiaN MEDALS. — R, Neal and Son, for 
Formal Garden; Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., for Formal 
Garden. 

Sinver FirorA Mxepau.—E. Dixon, [for Formal Garden; 
James McDonald, for Grass Garden. 


ALPINES 

Sirymr Cur.—M. Prichard and Sons, for Alpines. 

Sinver-Gitr LINDLEY Mmpau.—Lady Aberconway and the 
Hon. H. D. McLaren, for Chinese and Tibetan Primulas. 

Sinver Girt FtorA MEpALs.—Oliver and Hunter, for Alpines; 
R. Tucker and Sons, for Alpines. 

Sinver Grint BANKSIAN Mepaus. — Olarence Elliott, for 
Alpines and Dwarf Shrubs; Bakers, Ltd. for Alpines; J. 
Waterer, Sons, and Orisp, Ltd., for Alpines, 

Sinver FrorA Mrpaus.—Maxwell and Beale, for Alpines; 
Bowell and Skarratt, for Alpines; F. G. Wood, for Alpines. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDALS.-—W. E. T. Ingwersen, for Alpines 
and Dwarf Shrubs; Carter Page and Oo., for Alpines. 

Fiona MepALs.—R. V. Rogers, for Alpines and Dwarf Shrubs ; 
W. H. Rogers andSon, Ltd., for Alpines; J, Cheal and Sons, 
Ltd., for Alpines; H. Hemsley, for Alpines ; Jeans and Trow- 
bridge, for Alpines; Gavin Jones, for Alpines; G. Reuthe, 
for Alpines; W. Wells, Junr., for Alpines. 

BANKSIAN Mrepats.—Central Garden Supplies, for Alpines : 
Hodsons, Ltd., for Alpines and Dwarf Shrubs; Miss Hopkins, 
for Alpines, 

MIXED GROUPS. 


GoLp MEpALSs.—R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., for Shrubs, Her- 
baceous, and Bulbous Plants; Sutton and Sons, for Green- 
house Plants. 

SinveR Ours.—L. R. Russell, Ltd., for Stove Plants; H. J. 
Jones, for Hydrangeas; Blackmore and Langdon, for Be- 
gonias; G. Jackman and Son, for Olematis ; James Oarter 
and ©o., for Flowering Plants; Amos Perry, for Herbaceous 
Plants. 

SmveR Girt FurorA MrepALs.—Wm. OCutbush and Son, for 
Mixed Group of Roses and Hydrangeas, etc.; M. Prichard 
and Sons, for Herbaceous Plants; Bees, Ltd., for Herbaceous 
Plants and Alpines; Amos Perry, for Hardy Ferns. 

Sinver Gint BANKSIAN MepALs.—Stuart Low and Co., for 
Australian and other Greenhouse Plants; W. Artindale and 
Son, for Herbaceous Plants ; Carter Page and Oo,, for Dahlias ; 
G. R. Downer, for Lupins. 

Sizver FLorA Mepaus.—Storrie and Storrie, for Aquilegias, 
Polyanthus, Primroses, etc.; Blackmore and Langdon, for 
Delphiniums ; Toogood and Sons, Ltd., for Flowering Plants ; 
R. H. Bath, Ltd., for Mixed Group of Flowering Plants ; 
Bakers, Ltd., for Herbaceous Plants; W. H. Walters, for 
Miscellaneous Flowering Plants ; J. Waterer, Sons, and Orisp, 
Ltd., for Herbaceous Plants. 

SILVER BANKSIAN Merpaus,—H. B. Brandt, Esq., for Cala- 
diums; Godfrey and Son, for Herbaceous and Pelargoniums ; 
A, Dawkins, for Miscellaneous Flowering Plants; Watkins 
and Simpson, Ltd., for Schizanthus; Studley College, for 
Hydrangeas, etc.; G. H. Dalrymple, for Primulas; J. 
Douglas, for Auriculas; Wilson and Agar, for Herbaceous 
Plants; Hewitt and Co., for Delphiniums; Yokohama Nur- 
sery Co., for Japanese Dwarf Trees. 

Fiors Mepaus.—J. Peed and Son, for Stove and Green- 
house Plants; S: Smith, for Cacti and Succulents; Jarman 
and Oo., for Pelargoniums, Centaureas, Violas; G, A, Miller, 
for Herbaceous Plants fF. Gifford, for Peonies; J. O, All- 
grove, for Herbaceous Plants, Alpines, and Shrubs; H. N, 
Ellison, for Ferns. j < 

BANKSIAN Mepaus.—E. Webb and Sons, Ltd., for Green- 
house Flowering Plants; R. J. Case, for Pelargoniums and 
Salvias, etc. ; Chalk Hill Nurseries, for Herbaceous Plants ; 
B. Ladhams, Ltd., for Hardy Plants; Reamsbottom and Co. 
for Anemones; Reamsbottom and Co., for Anemones in the 
open; Wm. Yandell, for Violas, 


LATE NOTES 


Cancellation of a R.H.S. Fortnightly 
Show : 


Owing to the postponement of the Chelsea 
Flower Show, which took place on May 
25th, 26th, and 27th, there will be no show 
at Vincent Square on June ist. 


Mrs. Edward Harding’s Peony Cup 


The competition for this cup will take place 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s fort- 


nightly show at Vincent Square, S.W., on, 


Tuesday, June 15th. Entries should reach the 
Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, S.W., on 
or before Wednesday, June oth, \ The cup is 
offered for award for the best exhibit by an 
“amateur of three flowers of each of six 
varieties of Pzony. 


— Answers to 
Frangipani a 

(E. A. S.).—The botanica 

Plumieria. There are two | 


of the flowers of the typi 
There is also a rosy form. 


found in Peru and other p: 
P. rosea has the flowers so 
that it is called the Red Jas: 
Indies. - ree ee 


Mulching Bie 
Is it an advantage to 
keep the ground hoed a 


[You cannot mulch wit 
and at the same time kee 
Both operations have so 
object, t.e., keeping the . 
the surface of the soil is kept 1 
dry soil remains on th 
This layer of soil acts as 
tween the air and the moist 
The dry soil thus prevent: 
soil from drying out so qui 
words, hoeing is an oper 
moisture. If, on- the other 
sired to feed the trees as we 
rotted manure is placed on » 
soil. This not only acts as a * 
the roots are fed at the same 
ing with manure should not 
the end of May. There 
things to consider before 
cides to hoe or mulch with 
depending upon the crop and 


~ he 
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Gooseberry cluster cup 
I shall be much obliged i 
what to do to my Goose 
them of the red fungoid 
started to attack both leav 
will see from the enclose 
never seen them affected 
fear | am going to lose th 
crop. I have tried hand-pic! 
very tedious and baelk-br: 
there is any other cure I 
know of it. Will the groy 
Red Currants or Raspber: 
growing together, or ra 


groups. (Mr 
[Your Gooseberries — are 

Gooseberry cluster-cup: 

sheimiana). This fung 


spasmodic in occurrence, © 
sons is responsible for a goo 
Gooseberry cluster-cup is 
it is one of the fungi wh 
history live in. different 
stage of P. pringsheimiana : 
of Sedges (e.g., Carex acu 
attacks Gooseberries. TI 
attack the other plant 
letter. We should advise you 
burn all the affected foliag: 
you have done this the bi 
sprayed with  lime-sulphur 
strength. The lime-sulpht 
from a good fungicide mi 
according to directions. 
note of the fact that the M 
ture say that the followii 
berries are liable to be dam. 
phur :—Berry’s Earl 
Cousin’s Seedling, L 
Crown Bob. For these var 
of the lime-sulphur should | 
sulphur varieties of  G 
Golden Drop—cannot safely t 
If there are any Sedges 
vicinity of your  Goos 
advise you to do away w 
the hand-picking and sprayi 
a x eee 
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sonia bulbs (five in a 73-inch pot) 
they are now through about 1 inch 
hes. in cold frame. Will they do 
ked out of the pots and put in the 
‘the same way that I grow Gladioli, 
d greenhouse treatment? Are 
ing after the style of a Gladiolus 
1 and bloom, and are they worth 
sing for another year ? 
sfield. G. A. WALKER. 
tias require much the same treat- 
Hadioli, but they are not so hardy. 
n | gardens. they do well in the open, 
tkshire they would doubtless flower 
ler glass unless they can be given 
tered border. These bulbous 
tich come from the Cape, are among 
. beautiful of autumn-flowering 
". habit the Watsonia resembles the 
ile the flower has been com- 
t Freesia. In the accompany- 
fi ion Watsonias are seen flowering 
eltered border with herbaceous 
ind Iast-autumn Watsonias in pink 
were seen flowering in great pro- 
“Wembley Exhibition in the South 
garden in the open. Watsonia 
s the best-known species, it throws 
branching flower-stems 3 feet to 
4, Carrying 50 flowers and more of 
and purest 
rivalling the 
Camellia alba 
of colour. It 
airable subject 
1g in the open 
corners of the 
arden or for 
thouse cultiva- 
e issue of 
tare” for 
\ contains an 
1 of Wat- 
‘they grow .in 
mates, show- 
es of flower- 
a garden at 
les, with the 
account : -— 


as ‘East AND 
N Vest. 
's ‘of the Gar-_ 


of America 


chased bulbs with which they expect to ex- 
periment in eastern gardens. 

E. O. Orpet, Superintendent of the City 
Parks in Santa Barbara, gives particular 
credit to Mrs. F. D. Bullard, of Los Angeles, 
for raising all the best named varieties. He 
explains that there is no doubt as to the 
proper names of the present garden varieties, 
but that there are two‘white kinds, one pure 
in colour while the other has a flesh-pink in 
the throat. There is a pink and scarlet 
variety, also salmon shades, reds, and deep 
purples. 

South Africa is the native home of the 
Watsonias, but seeds of hybrids received from 
there have not produced such good plants as 
those raised by Mrs. Bullard. 

Watsonias flower within a year from seeds. 
Mr. Orpet points out that Watsonias when 
lifted for storing appear akin to Gladioli, but 
that they will not endure long exposure after 
being out of the soil. He also says that they 
will not last when grown as pot plants under 
glass, dwindling in size after the first bloom- 
ing. There is no reason, though, why they 
should not be forced for one blooming period, 
like Hyacinths and other winter bulbs. 


Our correspondent in Huddersfield will 
probably find, as others have, that the bulbs 


Watsonias and Herbaceous Phloxes in a Thames-side garden 
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[Treatment of Watsonias 
ix weeks ago I potted up some every side. Not a few of the members pur- dwindle in size after the first blooming, but 


there is no harm in trying them another. year. 
—H. C.] 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Lindera Benzoin (Spice bush) 


Tinee S shrub flowered profusely in ie 
indeed, I had never seen it so full of 
bloom before, almost every twig being 
clothed with clusters of little ye sllowish- green 
flowers. These are not showy, but when 
borne in such profusion the shrub is not un- 
attractive, and if trained to a wall the effect 
would be of an even more pleasing character. 

The bushes here (Sussex) aré growing in the 
open and are each about 9 feats in height. It 
is a native of the Eastern United States, and 
both leaves and shoots emit a strong spicy 
odour when crushed. The fruits are each 
about a quarter of an inch long and ae in 
colour. Mr. Ernest Wilson, in his: new and 
recently-published book, ‘* Aristocrats of the 
Garden,’’ referring to it under its old name, 
** Benzoin zstivale,”’ tells us that in its own 
country it is one of the first native shrubs to 
open its blossoms. E. Markuam. 


Narcissus capax plenus 

Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil, as N. 
capax plenus is called, does not appear to be 
at all plentiful. It is 
certainly a unique 
variety and its double 
six-pointed blooms are 
quite distinct. In my 
experience the variety 
does not inctease at all 
rapidly, even in places 
which are favourable 
for the growth of 
Daffodils generally. I 
knew one clump for a 
quarter of a century, 
and at the end of that 
time I could not say 
pbs it was noticeably 
larger than when I first 
knew it. - I. saw the 
variety listed in a bulb 
catalogue a year or two 
ago. The price asked 
struck me as_ being 
rather a high one, but 
if N. capax plenus is 
slow of increase and, 
consequently, rather 
scarce, bulbs must 
necessarily be dearer 
than those of a more 
accommodating nature. 
A ScortisH GARDENER, 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The clock and the sun 


HE disadvantages of interference with 

the clock become manifest in the garden. 

We now turn out at what is, in reality, 
6 a.m., to find that, owing to heavy dews, it 
is impossible to put the lawn-mowers to work 
for at least an hour. This drawback is 
accentuated as the season advances, and 
makes grass rather a bugbear where there is 
a large-area to cut weekly—in the case of 
tennis courts more frequently. Stopping 
time arrives at 5 p.m., which, after all, is 
4 p-m., when the grass is in the best of order 
for cutting. Those who, like myself, insist 
that the machines must be thoroughly cleaned 
at the close of the day’s work must be pre- 
pared to permit the workmen to stop cutting 
at 4.30 p.m.—in reality 3.30 p.m. Other 
aspects of the case are equally apparent. I 
have large ranges of span-roofed houses, both 
fruit-houses and plant-houses. The sun, 
setting in the west, just hits these ranges 
most powerfully at stopping time. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to damp down and to shut 
up Peach-houses, " Fig-houses, _vineries, 
Melon-houses, fernery, stove, and green- 
houses at the time indicated -by the clock. 
Some must remain and work hard after the 
others cease for the day, and, nowadays, 
‘hours are hours.’? This modified grumble 
must not be construed by Fellows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and others into 
an attack upon Summer Time, which | be- 
lieve to be of great benefit to the majority of 
workers. Gardeners and farmers, however, 
must work by the sun and not by the clock, 
and it is permissible to point out that what is 
a boon to others may be the reverse to horti- 
culturists and agriculturists. 

A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


An old Asparagus bed 

In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated May 22nd, page 292, ‘‘ T. G. W.” asks 
what the general experience has been in re- 
gard to the length of life-of an Asparagus- 
bed. It is not unusual for an Asparagus-bed 
to remain in health and produce good crops 
yearly for from 50 years to 100 years, pro- 
vided it was properly made and given good 
treatment each year. A well-made Asparagus- 
bed like a Vine border repays the owner, and 
one of the chief items in preparing beds that 
are expected to live for a century is ample 
drainage, more especially where the soil is 
wet and cold. One foot of roughly-broken 
bricks is none too much to place in the 
bottom of the beds, and over these should be 
placed rough sods of turf, grass downwards. 
A good layer of partly-rotted manure should 
next be made firm before filling up with good 
loamy soil, that of a sandy nature being best. 
Well-rotted manure may be added to this in 
proportion and a 5-inch potful of g-inch bones 
to each barrowload of soil, while old mortar- 
rubble is also beneficial. 


The beds are best made during autumn and — 


allowed to settle through the winter, when 
they will be in fine condition for planting 
during the following April. If the beds are 


made 5 feet 6 inches in width they will take. 


three rows of plants comfortably. These 
should be 18 inches between the rows and 
1 foot to 15 inches between the crowns, which 
should be either two years or three years old. 

To give the newly-planted beds a good 


chance no cutting should be done the. first 


and second seasons, and every encourage- 
ment given to the building up of good strong 
crowns which may be cut freely the third 
season. 


AFTER-TREATMENT.—Commencing with the 
cutting season there are a few points to re- 
member, namely, when cutting, the whole 
bed should be cleared and no Asparagus 
allowed to grow until this: is discontinued, 
which should be about June 2oth, thus giving 
the bed time to make strong growth between 


then and autumn, when the foliage will . 


change colour. This should then be cut down 
to within 4 inches of the ground and not left 
to ripen berries, which taxes the energy of 
the plants. 

Four inches to 6 inches of good half-rotted 
manure should be placed on the beds during 
November and covered lightly with soil from 
the alleys to prevent birds scratching it about 
during the winter. About the middle of 
March the coarsest of the manure should be 
drawn off into the alleys and dug in, and the 
beds given a dressing of agricultural salt. 
When in full bearing ample supplies of 
liquid-manure may be given, alternating this 
with Peruvian guano, Thomson’s, or any 
other plant food. If the soil is dry it should 
be well watered in. This should be continued 
until September, and good strong produce 
will be the result. The beds should be kept 
free at all times from weeds, and care taken 
not to introduce in the manure or by other 
means any ‘Couch Grass or other perennial 
weeds, as, once these get established, they 
are difficult to eradicate. To prevent the 
growing shoots from being blown about and 
broken by the wind a few stakes should be 
inserted on either side of the beds and a line 
or two of strong twine attached. 

W. E. Wricut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby, 


A shrub for butterflies 

Under the above heading, on page 299, 
May 22nd, ‘* A. T. J.’’ correctly describes the 
merits .of “ Eupatorium Weinmannianum 
catering for Red Admiral butterflies. Another 
shrub that attracts these beautiful insects is 
Buddleia variabilis, its variety Veitchiana, 
and others. This family of shrubs is worth 
inclusion in every garden. They grow freely 
in practically all soils and situations, but 
should be pruned hard back during February. 
B. v. Veitchiana is a beautiful Chinese form, 
flowers being violet-mauve with an orange 
centre. When growing under ideal condi- 
tions the spikes will attain 20 inches to 2 feet 
in length and 3 inches through. ‘The foliage 
alone is handsome as it is deep green and 
silvery on the under side. It may be used as 
a wall plant, where it will cover a large area 
in one season. The Buddleias are readily in- 
creased from cuttings inserted during 
autumn in a sheltered corner and make 
plants fit to move the following year. 

W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Tomatoes under glass—the half-way 
stage 


Surely the advice given by ‘‘ Midlander ”’ 
under the above~heading is not practical 
when he states, on page 298, ‘‘ A handful of 
superphosphate of lime to each pot, if intro- 
duced, will also be of value.’’ 
ing as this would burn every root that it came 
into contact with and cause irreparable 
damage to the plants. Undoubtedly, super- 


phosphate of lime is a valuable manure for 


Tomatoes, but if given as a top-dressing no 
more than a teaspoonful should be used at.a 
time. The best method to adopt would be to 
mix a handful of superphosphate of lime with 
each bushel of compost instead of steeping 


Such a dress-° 


each piece of turf in liquid 
using as recommended by — 
Apply this as a_top-dressing, 
down, giving liquid-manure ij 
during the following week. W 
have formed five trusses it is 
the top of the plant with th 
tached. A fresh shoot shou 
up. This will cause the | 
fruit to swell. ee 
Stockton House Gardens, 


The Kew, rock 
The writers of the le: 
May 22nd, page 293, and of 
256, forget that no two pe 
How can the Edinburgh rock | 
pared with that of Kew whe 
conditions are so variable? 
important factor, Kew has no 
for the student, but for the g 
The mere fact that thousand: 
Kew yearly should make 
the broad path running the 
the. rock garden is absolu 
This, of course, takes away, | 
the natural beauty of the rock 
one can see that the Kew ro 
tains many valuable plants 
provide great masses of colot 
vide for the important botan 
No one with any common 
think of using a scrubbing-bru: 
water for the purpose of maki 
work appear more’ strilkin 
‘* Bosmere ’?: seems to suggest 
stone could be used with bett 
the limestone used at Kew? | 
mere ”’ nor ‘‘ X.’’ seem able to” 
building material. Has anyc 
newly-planted rock garden loo 
immediately after planting is” 
first appearance the newly-for 
may seem similar to a chess 
portion of Kew rock ga 
criticised by educated people, - 
different in appearance in Mare 
next year, in keeping with the c 
tions which prevail at such | 
the year. With a rock gard 
sions as that of Kew it ca 
that great masses of colo 
dominant as in a small rock 
‘“ Bosmere ”’ and ‘°°X.”” have t 


knowledge of the art of ro 
Give praise where praise is du 
all praise to the Kew authorit 


There appears to be a miscone 
the fact, in all probability, ‘t 
which appeared on pages 272 
too brief to fully deal wit 
Plagianthus Lyalli, I argue, 
successful on an east wall,” 
generally and from the point 
reasonable specimen of the 
Herbert Maxwell is, surely, sligl 
as to its height. In any case Ih 
specimens in — conservatorie 
should have been made cle 
the variety are more suitabl 
point of view,. as P. Lam 
divaricatus. So Se 

Buriton, Petersfield. 


Hewitt, May ist, page 2 
plant. We have two here in 
Kilmary, Skelmorlie, doing re 
They have been here for at le 
and have increased in size 


ees | P 
soil not 20 yards from the shore, 
ereased from cuttings, and a quick 
i al HM. 


I scription for the treatment of this 
e little shrub (page 292) Mr. 
not refer to what I believe to be 
urce of difficulty and disappoint- 
, in common with many other 
I have encountered in its cultivation. 
upplied by nurserymen are usually 
on a stock of some other species and, 
z to my repeated experience, never 
vigorous; indeed, they have invari- 
ndled to extinction here. As there is 
alty in propagating this species and 
cum from layers, none but self-rooted 
ould be-used. Hersert Maxwet. 
ithe, 


of frost on shrubs of reputed 
po 4 hardiness 

ite on above subject, page 273, issue 
makes me feel very glad-I live on 
s of the Firth of Clyde. The shrubs 
d by the writer that have been in- 
frost have all stood here and all are 
n the best of health. Our climate 
be a good deal kindlier than that of 
The following list, I hope, will 
\. M. A. H. Rogers and other shrub 
‘Those are what one might call 
'” here, that is, after they are well 


edi— | 


angleyensis Embothrium’coccineum, 15 ft. 
nacrantha high (a glorious sight at 
ubra | present) 

*hillipinensis Pveryphia pinnatifolia 

Jonatd seedling § Eucalyptus in variety 
idinensis Piptanthus nepalensis 

tie Tencrium fruiticans 

rodonta Wistaria, blue and white (on 
la = wall) 

identata Lapageria, red and white 
viata” Veronicas—Of the varieties I 
ifolia have, nearly 30, Andersoni 
Lyalli variegata is theionly one I 
‘ifolia” * feel sorry tor in time of 
ybosa ~ frost. Hulkeana stock is 
wrrestii oung and still being cared 
ignifica or, sO cannot speak for it 
nhoensis yet. I could treble this 
variety list, but I hope this will be 
lata enough to satisfy the en- 
a lanceolata uiries, at least from the 
terii lyde district of Scotland, 


wlie, near Ayrshire. H. M. 
ibition v. general utility in 
vegetables 
“issue of May 29th} page 304, there 
er by ‘‘A Reformed Exhibitor ”’ 
} a gardener, exhibitor, and judge, I 
[ must answer. Such a letter might 
harm to the small horticultural ex- 
because employers of gardeners 
bit see these letters, and, thinking 
Jeners are wasting time on growing 
they stop them from showing. 
rident that ‘‘ Reformed Exhibitor ”’ 
thing of the ‘northern shows, as go 
of the judges in this part (who are 
gardeners) judge the exhibits on 
It is only at large shows like 
»on-Tyne that you see large, coarse 
3 Winning prizes. 
in exhibitor who took 72 prizes at 
ws last year, and I can assure 
ed Exhibitor ” that I spent no extra 
vegetables for show, as I have not 
, not having too much help and 
large house to supply, and I am only 
res in this part who just try to 
rything well and show their best if 
vanted for the table, as with us in 


. 


ict table is the first consideration, 
second. — 

t possible to have Leeks overgrown, 
well-known fact that the bigger the 
} t the quality. My pot Leeks 
€s fo 14 inchés in circum- 
le, with no more attention 


as a ri 
|. 
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than double digging, plenty of manure and 
water. Vegetable Marrows are mentioned. 
Now most of these exhibited here are from 
10 inches to 18 inches, Surely this size ean- 
not be called unwieldy. 

As a judge I will tell ‘‘ Reformed Ex- 
hibitor’’ that coarse, overgrown, _half- 
blanched Celery is not seen on the show- 
bench, as Celery is always cut down the 
centre before judging (generally cut by the 
judges). 

Celery and Leeks are used here practically 
the whole year round for flavouring, if for 
nothing else. My show vegetables always go 
on to the table and not into the pig-tub, and, 
what is more, are always appreciated. 

What is to become of the shows if all are 
like ** Reformed Exhibitor ’’? 7 

Now, ‘‘ Reformed Exhibitor,”’ if you don’t 
like shows don’t try to do them harm; 
leave them for others who do like to see them. 


West Tyne. 


The culture of spring flowers 
LTHOUGH the grand spring display 


of flowers is only just becoming spent, 

it is quite time to make fresh sowings in 
readiness for next season. An early start 
means much towards a fair measure of suc- 
cess later on, as the young plants get a good 
start before the very hot weather and_ will 
stand transplanting without the risk of heavy 
losses. Furthermore, they will have de- 
veloped into strong, healthy growths by the 
time autumn arrives, and be better fitted to 
withstand the rigours of the wintry weather. 
As to general methods of culture no special 
rules need be observed. The seeds usually 
germinate readily if sown in beds outdoors 
and the soil kept moist. However carefully 
sowing is done it is usually found that the 
seedlings come through too thickly, and 
when this is the case they must be trans- 
planted as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. Further replanting will become 
necessary as growth develops until the per- 
manent flowering quarters are occupied. 

Below is a list of the most popular of 
spring flowers which may be raised from 
seed sown about this time. 

WALLFLOWERS come first and are general 
favourites with all garden-lovers. There is 
now such a number of shades of colour that 
one has no excuse for growing only the old- 
fashioned red and yellow sorts. Mention 
should be made of that lovely, bright orange- 
coloured Cheiranthus Allioni, one of the finest 
bedding plants we have. C. Kewensis is also 
worth growing, while in C. linifolia we have 
a new introduction with delicate lilac-mauve 
flowers. 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not).—This has so 
many purposes in connection with spring 
bedding schemes that it is almost  in- 
dispensable. As an edging to beds of Wall- 
flowers or bulbs it looks well, and a small 
bed of Myosotis is extremely pretty when in 
bloom. Dwarf varieties are suitable for the 
rock garden and for carpeting beds of bulbs. 
The best sorts are Royal Blue (a grand 
bedding variety with flowers of the deepest 
blue), alpestris Victoria (azure-blue, good for 
rockeries or edging), and various unnamed 
kinds in shades of white, rose, and blue. I 
have almost forgotten to mention the sort 
known as Ruth Fischer, considered by some 
to be the finest of the Myosotis family. It 
has large flowers as big as a threepenny piece, 
and of a beautiful bright blue in colour. 
Being of a dwarf growth it is suitable for 
pots. 

PRIMROSES AND POLYANTHUSES.—Primroses 
should be included as good subjects for rais- 
ing from seeds sown at the present time. 
Harbinger is a lovely pure white sort, and in 
Beaconsfield mixed hybrid kinds we have a 
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gorgeous selection of every known colour. 
Other distinct shades include crimson, the 
common yellow sort, and a new blue which is 
becoming very popular. . Polyanthuses are 
among our most free-flowering plants and 
are now used very largely for massing, where 
they show up to advantage. There is a grand 
range of shades, including white, yellow, 
cream, lilac, crimson, scarlet, and purple, as 
well as gold-laced, yellow and brown, and 
other mixed colours alf in delightful contrast. 
A feature of the cultivation of both the above- 
mentioned plants is that they require plenty 
of moisture and will not tolerate dry soil 
while they are in the seedling stage. When 
transplanting them select a shady border. 

BELLIS PERENNIS (Daisies).—These are 
valuable as edging plants and are well worth 
consideration. Good double strains can be 
raised from seeds sown now in boxes or in 
cold frames. The prevailing colours are 
pink, rose, scarlet, and white, 

Other equally useful plants for spring 
bedding are Arabis, of which the double form 
is considered the best. A variegated sort of 
this is in cultivation and should receive atten- 
tion as the foliage is very ornamental when 
the flowers are spent. Aubrietia is another 
splendid subject for our purpose. Dr. 
Mules, a deep purple, is one of the finest, 
although there are now other sorts coming 
into prominence, all of which are worthy of 
note. Some of these are Leichtlini (rosy- 
carmine), Fire King (bright cerise), and 
deltoidea (lilac). Aubrietias may be grown 
from seeds, but the named sorts are best in-. 
creased from cuttings of young shoots taken 
from the parent plants. This should be done 
during the autumn. The same applies to the 
double form of Arabis, but single varieties 
come readily from seeds. 

Doronicum is an early-flowering perennial 
and supplies good blooms at a time when 
they are most needed. It may be grown from 
seeds, although if wanted for next season’s 
beds plants should be secured. ity: Db; 


The hardiness of Galtonia 
(Hyacinthus) candicans 


This is hardy in the greater part of the 
United Kingdom, and in numerous gardens 
has become established and flourished. with- 
out attention for a number of years, In 
other gardens, even with a dry, well-drained 
soil, it is not at all satisfactory if left in the 
ground all winter. In two gardens which I 
have had, both well-drained and with a light 
soil, where the Galtonia was grown it did 
well the first season after being planted in 
March, but if left in the soil in subsequent 
years was dwarfed and less beautiful in every 
way. I believe that this experience is not 
uncommon, as I have heard of similar results. 
This is a great pity, as we have few more 
effective and highly beautiful autumn flowers 
in our gardens. S. ARNOTT. 


The May Apple (Podophyllum 
Emodi) — 


This is a singularly beautiful plant and 
easily cultivated in almost any soil. It 
grows erect with ruddy stems each 1 foot to 
2 feet in height according to the nature of 
the soil, and bears solitary pink blossoms 
arranged in a richly-mottled triangular whorl 
of leaves. The general effect of the plant is 
of a giant Eranthis, the flower nestling in a 
bouquet of leaves. It is a handsome-foliaged 
plant, and the fruit, hanging like a glowing 
pendent, adds to its attractiveness. The 
plant is not fastidious as to soil or position, 
but in a deep peaty medium it will. grow 
twice as large as in a retentive soil. A shady 
nook where it can get moisture during the 
hot season suits it well. H. STEVENS. 
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LATE DAFFODILS 


HEN Shakespeare associated Dat- 

fodils with the winds of March he was 

no doubt thinking of late March, 
which, though March for him, according to 
the old calendar, would be the first half of 
April for us, according to the new. ‘ That 
take the April winds.with beauty ’’ would, 
therefore, be a necessary adjustment for the 
bulk of British Daffodils in these days, when 
they are so bewilderingly numerous, various, 
and splendid, compared with the few forms 
known to Tudor times. But though the 
main inflorescence comes in April there is a 
by no means negligible number of varieties 
whose flowering season, in these northern 
latitudes at least, is early May or mid- 
May, when the Darwin Tulips are coming 
to a head. The garden. significance of 
these. late bloomers is brought home to 
me partly by limited numbers. of the 
flowers in my own modest borders, and 
very forcibly by a lovely batch of blooms 
which has reached me from the Brodie 
Castle beds, varieties all more or less new, 
some named, some only numbered. Among 
the later-flowering Narcissi there is, of 
course, the ‘‘ Poetic ’’ section, not exactly 
‘© Daffodils’? according to the letter, but 
made of the same stuff and members- of the 
same family. No doubt there is a sufficiently 
large number of Poeticus varieties that bloom 
in April, but there is an appreciable propor- 
tion—and these, I incline to think, not the 
least desirable—that delay their flowering till 
May, though this note is written in a locality 
far enough north to make it necessary, per- 
haps, to take what is here said with the recti- 
fying pinch of salt. A handsome “‘Pheasant’s- 
eye’? now ‘bursting its cerements is 
““Dactyl,’? showing, on first opening, a 
perianth disc of a mellow ecru tint, to turn 
presently to the glittering frosty white 
characteristic of all ‘‘ Poetics.’’ ‘* James 
Hogg ”’ is a Brodie flower (O. Goldsmith x 
Hildegarde) now in perfection (May t1oth), a 
fine variety of solid substance and exquisite 
shape, with a brilliant eye—a single Gardenia 
of great beauty. Another Brodie flower 
(progeny of Raeburn x Dactyl, and therefore 
of bluest Poet blood) not yet named, but only 
numbered, is of the James Hogg: quality— 
less solid, perhaps, but neater, with more 
regularly-disposed segments, charmingly. re- 
curved, and with a brilliant rainbow iris. It 
is, however, not only Poeticus varieties that 
are numerously in evidence at this late date. 
There is also an increasing number of inter- 
mediate or peerless forms—Leedsii, Barrii, 
Incomparabilis, or what not, for it is not 
always easy in these days of infinite experi- 
ment to say where exactly one must place 
this or that.new form. I should be glad to 
know, for instance, in which group to place 
Mr. Guy Wilson’s lovely ‘‘ Mystic,’’? an ex- 
ceptional flower of the month which might be 
described, perhaps, as a short-cupped Leedsii 
with a delicate rim of apricot. Not that one 
is anxious about the matter. Like ‘* that 
which we call a Rose ’’ Mystic is just as sweet 
class it how you will. A flower which hails 
from Brodie, as yet unnamed but numbered 
(offspring of Dactyl and a Barrii seedling), 
may possibly make classifiers hesitate for a 
moment when it comes before them. It is 
really a Barrii, of a striking, almost flam- 
boyant type, with a medium-sized perianth of 
broad imbricating segments of a yellowish- 
eream colour. But the flamboyance is in the 
gorgeous orange-scarlet cup, % inch in dia- 
meters—not a cup .at all in the ‘strict sense, 
but rather a shallow salver which lies flat 
like a coin on the perianth. Then there is a 
series of intermediates with somewhat 
shallow cups ranging ~in colour from prim- 
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rose, as in ‘‘ Discus,’’ or something deeper, 
till at last the colour peters-out to something 
almost, if not quite, white, so that one gets 
the impression of a self-white Incompara- 
bilis, which degree of absolute purity flowers 
fail to reach only because the cup of a 
Narcissus is always of more solid substance 
than the perianth, and therefore has a greater 
depth of whatever faint colouring matter may 
be there. ‘‘ White Star ’’ is one of these late 
forms now in bloom but fast passing away, 
a somewhat large and handsome stellate 
Daffodil with a primrose centre, and an ideal 
form for a vase by reason of its starry shape 
and long willowy stem. ‘“‘ Samaria,’’ a 
Brodie seedling that has of late been in the 


A late- flowering seedling from Brodie Castle - 


limelight, is now in its prime, and a sheaf of 
its blooms is a sufficiently convincing proof 
that May has its Daffodils as well as March. 
Altogether, from what one sees, it is brought 
home to one that a somewhat new strain of 
Narcissus is now invading~our- borders— 
practically a ‘ Pheasant’s-eye *’ without the 
eye, which sounds like ‘‘ Hamlet without the 
Prince,’’ but is not in effect so questionable 
as. it sounds. The crimson eye of the 
Narcissus is, of course, a lovely thing— 
nothing lovelier in all the Narcissus kingdom. 
But we have, surely, now a sufficiently large 
array of ‘* Phedsant’s-eves ”’ 
liancy, and, among the many named varieties 
we already have, the difference between one 
flower and another is too often the difference 
between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. On 
the other hand, if one pictures to oneself a 
flower of the crystalline white of ‘‘ Horace,”’’ 


for myself, I can never brea’ 


The pure crystalline white Samaria ——__ 


of superb bril-: 


with, instead of the crimson iri 
inner circle. of Snowdrop-white, 
that be a consummation to b 
this, it would seem, is what 
is tending to-and aiming at—a la 
race of Daffodils with 75 per ce 
sap in their veins, ensuring y 
whiteness of perianth, a 
period, and that fragrance w 


carried instanter some 5,000 
the home of the Nutmeg and tt 
instead of the crimson iris, a 
white, its purity not impaire 
emphasised, by the — shalloy 
chrysoprase green, which 


Z 


~~ 
stamen-knobs like an Acorn: 
and ‘‘ Moonbeam ”’ come 
the kind of flower one — 
there are already  flowe 
nearer, as I am reminde 
haye reached me from the B 
and which it has been | 
examine at leisure and 
These, if they do not a 
achievable in this Eucharis 
come at least several degre 
“ Samaria.’ Their genealt 
well established for three o 
back (that is, Daffodil g 
years), but, as some of the ani 
mere numbers and not names, 
no purpose to give details furt 
that, starting, witha seedling 
Mary. x Constance, there have | 
infusions of late Leedsii, Pc 


y 


short, tending to the encourage- 
owering. ‘The three flowers in 
1arming in their modelling and 
, but they are shaped so much 
aes that I incline to think their 
d himself obliged ultimately, 
‘old, to make his choice among 
ties. Three Aphrodites in the 
be embarrassing. For myself, 
g the pros and cons—that is, 
possessions and prejudices—its 


shaped rather on_ the tennis 

odel, each blade with a handle to it, 
ye bases tend to let daylight through, 
less, a feature which, I understand, 


hat the Flower 
‘The most beautiful thing in a 
‘b show at Chelsea was Meconopsis 
yi—the newest of ‘‘ blue Poppies ’’— 
ils of a slightly grey Cambridge blue 
ghtly flushed with a darker tint, and 
of bright golden anthers. The tall 
ith admirable pale green leaves stood 
st Primulas whose names told the 
d that they also were the spoil of a 
ent expedition to Tibet. But they 
shown from a celebrated garden in 
they were mingled with garden 
and there was no word to explain 
gin, history, or surpassing botanical 
jraphical interest. Is it permissible 
some reflections upon what is almost 
absent from the shows, annual or 
ly, of the Royal Horticultural 


shows have become primarily—per- 
essarily—trade shows, organised for 


a 


Met: 


“Oppy with golden anthers from 
mo. Libet 
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no conscientious Daffodil Committee could 
pass uncensured. In due course, I daresay, 
hybridisers will produce flowers with 
perianths of larger and more massive propor- 
tions, but I hardly think they can ever pro- 
duce anything more exquisite than the cup of 
this flower, so pure and cool in tone, so 
prettily shaped and fitited—just the thing 
Titania would have chosen for a hip-bath 
had it been invented while Fairies were still 
extant. May-flowering Daffodils of fine form 
will soon be sufficiently plentiful, if they are 
not so already, to allow those who desire it 
to have well-stocked borders of these late 
flowers, but in order to enjoy their beauty to 
the full it will be necessary to give them a 
genial spot exclusively to themselves. As- 
sociated with early sorts of trumpet or peer- 
less flowers that are pastor passing, they 
are not seen to advantage. W. 


Show Miake Be 


superb display to attract customers. Nowhere 
in the world can the enthusiastic gardener be 
tempted more certainly-to place orders in the 
hope that the garden next year will reflect 
the glories of this year’s Chelsea. Nowhere 
can he see better displayed’ the amazing 
wealth of flowers brought from all quarters 
of the world, that can be persuaded or even 
apparently like, to bloom in English gardens 
as freely as on the Chinese border. But there 
are refinements in gardening that the shows 
of the R.H.S. do little to assist; and one of 
these is to garden with a little historical or 
geographical feeling. We owe the great 
majority of our introduced species to rela- 
tively few collectors, and an immense number 
of the finest recent things to a few parts of 
the world. Might we not see each fortnight 
at. Vincent Square and each year at Chelsea 
in the spring or at Holland Park in the 
autumn, a combined display to illustrate the 
wealth of the Alps as against the Pyrenees, 
the Himalaya in comparison with the Andes, 
or the Cape Peninsula in rivalry with the 
bulbs and Heaths of anywhere. 

Not, perhaps, so often, but from time to 
time would we see also a ‘* one-man show ”’ 
of the plants which horticulture owes to the 
courage and endurance of a: great collector. 
Who can say how many of Reginald Farrer’s 
finds are already lost, and which survive-in 
cultivation? How great a show could be 
made of Purdom’s introductions in a 
memorial exhibition! Or, to come to garden 
hybrids, let us propose for next May a collec- 
tion of the Irises raised by Sir Michael 
Foster, and another of those newer and more 
magnificent which come from the skill of Mr. 
Dykes, so lately lamented. 

It is easier to reflect on such possibilities 
than to realise them. The organisation 


would take a good man all his time. But the 
Society is rich and prosperous, with its 


thousands of keen members who cannot hope 
to fill thé 200 square feet or 300 square feet 
of staging that seems nowadays to be almost 
the minimum for an exhibit that will be visi- 
ble in the overwhelming company of the great 
firms, yet would be proud to contribute a plant 
or two to a Society’s exhibit. Good labels 
would be essential, and good labels seem to 
be rarer than fine plants. ‘‘ Men come to 


garden finely sooner than to write legibly ’’ 


might be the motto of the Floral Committees 
of the R.H.S., as judged by their award 
cards. 

These* simple reflections are inspired by 
Meconopsis Baileyi, collected by Mr. Kingdon 
Ward and Earl Cawdor in the autumn of 
1924 in or about the’Gorge of the Tsangpo, 
named presumably after the Political Resi- 
dent in Sikkim, raised by the skilful gardener 
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From a photograph by Lord Cawdor 


Meconopsis Baileyi in its native habitat 


It is a perennial species with stem- 
clasping leaves 


of Lady Aberconway last year from seed that 
must have come home by post, and shown in 
its marvellous beauty at Chelsea without the 
slightest-reference to its history or its geo- 
graphy.—Yours, etc., A. R. Hinks in The 
Observer. 

The suggestions contained in this letter are 
interesting- and provide food for reflection. 
We feel, however, that the proposed ‘“ one- 
man show ”’ would be difficult to carry out 
with collected plants owing to the great 
variation in the times of flowering. With 
regard to the history and natural distribution 
of Meconopsis Baileyi and other blue Poppies 
we refer readers to~ the article, ‘‘ Some 
Flowers of Tibet, VI.,’ by .F. Kingdon 
Ward, appearing in our issue April 17th, 
page 246, from which we quote the follow- 
ing :— 

‘To tale our Tibetan plants in order of 
flowering, then. The first to flower was the 
woodland blue Poppy, M. Baileyi, with large 
sea-green leaves, the radical leaves on long 
stalks, the stem leaves sessile, turquoise-blue 
petals, and golden stamens. It grows 3 feet 
high, flowering in early June under trees and 
bushes lining the banks of streams. Here 
the soil is a moist loam, rich and cool, heavily 
manured by yak and ponies grazing in the 
meadow, which come down to drink. It 
flourishes best in rather deep shade, and after 
three or four years will form magnificent 
clumps. This species, unlike many of the 
high alpines, ought to be perfectly hardy in 
an English wood. M. Baileyi, by the way, 
must not be confused with M. simplicifolia 
variety Baileyi, which is quite a different 
plant. The former, hitherto known only 
from a fragment collected by Major F. M. 
Bailey in 1913, has never been’ in cultivation. 

“Flowering almost simultaneously with 
M. Baileyi, in the alpine region, were three 
other species, the sky-blue M. simplicifolia, 


which is deliciously fragrant, a yellow- 
flowered species like a large M. pseudo- 


integrifolia, and the Ivory Poppy, which is 
like a pallid yellow or nearly white M. 
Simplicifolia. These are all found on the 
Rhododendron moorland.”’ 
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AN ARTIST’S 
GARDEN IN 
SURREY 


The old cottage from the 
barn fey 


Figure. of Pan contem 
plating the goldfish 


Grass walk towards the 
woodland nae 

s Boy 

Daffodils in the orchard 


; 30-years ago a favourite shelter for 
js and vagabonds was a derelict old 
cottage situated at some distance 
ain road at Chertsey. The cottage 
very old, having been built about 


1560, and attached to it were three 
acres of farm land smothered ‘in 
» ; 
rank Galsworthy, the well-known 
? flowers and gardens, happened to 
dss it, and straightway bought it, 
intention of turning it into a 
1 secluded retreat. In this’ he 
‘ably succeeded. After clearing the 
xeds were sown, trees were planted, 
; were made of earth and cinders, 
A became covered with moss. The 
ever, was not made all at once, 
ally, and much thought and 
yn were given to the effect of future 


5 


hree years ago considerable addi- 
e made to the cottage, and this 
has not only improved the interior, 
a source of delight to those inter- 
ntiques, but has greatly enhanced 
‘ance from the outside. ~ 
id of the artist is apparent immedi- 
) stepping out of the front porch, 
1 of the usual pair of clipped ever- 
tubs, we see an informal but 
ranged group of shrubs in pots at 


’, 


f the entrance. These include the 
»wered Viburnum Carlesii and a 
jgustrum coriaceum. 

§ over the path are large mats of 
ite and pink Daisies, which in- 
apidly that difficulty is experienced 
them in check. 

the front door and the barn (Fig. 
Mr. Galsworthy has converted into 
il studio and picture gallery, is a 
tceous border which contains many 
plants. Among them is an erect- 
eum with orange flowers, named 
th, some seedlings of Pulmonaria 
with particularly large blue 


nd plants of a purple-foliaged 
; Clematis recta, 
. ee . 


Towards the 


back of this border is a dovecote, at the foot 
of which has been planted a very strong- 
growing and _ free-flowering Honeysuckle 
which came from M. Leon Chenault, of 
Orleans. This plant has lately been cut back 
because its long matted growths enabled a 
rat to enter the dovecote, with unfortunate 
results to the inmates. 

There are some good Honeysuckles also on 
the house walls, including Lonicera semper- 


I acer ete eng eet ona ro TTT co rma 


virens, whose young shoots bear Oak-like 
foliage, and a most useful early-flowering 
species which commences to bloom in April. 

Other climbing plants around the house 
are Clematis Kermesina, Clematis tangutica 
var. obtusiuscula with orange flowers, and 
the real old-fashioned Jackmanii which trails 
over the porch. 

Mr. Galsworthy has made a point of pre- 
serving as many as possible of the very old 
climbing Roses which grew on the: original 
cottage, and several of these are still flourish- 
ing. He has also established plants of newer 
varieties, such as Rosa sinica Anemone, Dr. 
Van Fleet (a vigorous American variety), and 
Mermaid. The latter is on a south wall, 
where it does well, for planted out in the 
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open it is almost always cut down to the 
ground by the winter frosts, 

On the south-east side of the house is a 
rectangular brick Lily pool (Fig. 2), into 
which the water from the roof is turned. 
This contains, in addition to Water Lilies, 
which are mostly Marliacea hybrids, a large 
clump of the great Spearwort (Ranunculus 
Lingua), a British water plant with large 
yellow flowers and handsome leaves. The 


5. 


6. Flowering trees on the southern 
side of the new building 


The old barn 


yellow Water Flag (Iris pseudo acorus) grew 
at one time in-this tank, but it increased so 
rapidly that it had to be removed, and a 
variegated variety of the same species has 
been substituted. Its foliage is most attrac- 
tive, but_it seldom, if ever, flowers. Grow- 
ing in the brickwork on the north side are 
some little Ferns (Asplenium Trichomanes) 
collected in Devonshire by Mr. John Gals- 
worthy, the author and playwright, who sent 
them to his cousin, while another feature of 
this pool are the goldfish, which number at 
least 100, and which show interesting varia- 
tions in colour and markings. 

A double Cherry (Prunus Cerasus Watereri) 
(Fig. 6) overhangs the pool; when in flower 
the blossoms fall into the water as do those 
of the neighbouring double Peaches and the 
Pyrus floribunda. Among the latter is a tree 
of the darker-flowered variety atro-sanguinea, 
which was found to come in the way of the 
building when the plans for the alteration to 
the house were completed. Rather than cut 
the tree down, however, Mr. Galsworthy 
decided to have the new wing set 12 feet 
further back. 

Among other attractive trees and shrubs in 
the neighbourhood of the house may be men- 
tioned a weeping Wych Elm, a very beautiful 
deep purple-flowered Lilac named Mme. 
Kreuter, and a large plant of Ribes 
sanguineum with exceptionally bright red 
flowers. There is also a plant of Wistaria 
sinensis which drapes an old lead garden 
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pump and runs to the very top of an old 
May-tree. : 

Stretching the whole way along one side of 
the garden is the orchard (Fig. 4). This was 
originally a large kitchen garden planted with 
fruit-trees, but grass has been allowed to 
grow under them and is now well stocked 
with a great variety of Daffodils, which are 


OME pretty Helianthemums_ included 

Helianthemum montanum alpinum, the 

white and pink flowered -Cistus-like H. 
polifolium mentioned on my journey up to 
the mines, H. rubellum, H. lavendulifolium, 
H. Spachii, H. paniculatum, and a lovely 
dwarf, compact, woody-stemmed. species 
with large yellow flowers. Other plants in 
the vicinity of the mines were Arenaria 
armeriastrum, a plant with short, stiff, grey 
foliage and clusters of white flowers; 
Cerastium — dichrostoma, a_ sticky-leaved 
Chickweed ; Ballota-hirsuta, with tomentose- 
grey aromatic leaves and compact Hemp 
Nettle-like spikes with reddish florets in the 
axils; Ruta montana, Calamintha  pur- 
purascens, Corigiola teliphiifolia, Onopordon 
acaule, a fine stemless thistle with large 
silvery-leaved rosettes and flowers in the 
centre, usually a centre flower with a ring of 
flowers encircling it in much the same way 
as the Sempervivum montanum rosettes en- 
circle a central rosette, commonly known as 
“hen and chickens’; Jurinia humilis, 
another grey-leaved dwarf thistle with pinky- 
blue headed ‘stemless flowers, a plant quite 
suitable for a hot position in the moraine ; 
Ononis antiquerra, a very woody spiny Rest- 
harrow on schist; Ononis hispanica, a small 
plant with yellow flowers, seen at a little 
higher level; and the pretty O. natrix, which 
was common on the hot, stony ground on 
the steep descent down to Beires Village. 
This would be quite good for the garden 
if it were not so liable to-damp off in 
the winter, which plants that I have 
raised from seed obtained in Switzerland un- 
fortunately did. Paronychia nivea, a_creep- 
ing matted plant with silky silvery bracts and 
iaconspicuous flowers, which together form 


extremely pretty silvery  everlasting-like 
flower-mats on the dry, stony ground. 


Linaria supina var. nevadensis, an exquisite 
grey fleshy-leaved L. alpina-like dwarf Snap- 
dragon which was sparingly distributed from 
5,500 feet to about 7,000 feet up. It has 
lovely deep velvety mahogany-red lighter- 
tipped flowers, also some purplish-red and 
red yellow-tipped varieties were seen. Seeds 
of this were collected, and some have 
germinated and flowered beautifully last 
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steadily increasing. Such plants as Blue- 
bells, Scilla campanulata, Anemones, and 


Fritillaries are now completely naturalised, © 


as well as some of the newer Crocus species, 
such as C. tommasinianus. Included in the 
Cowslips and Primula polyanthus growing in 
the orchard are some ‘‘ hose-in-hose ”’ varie- 
ties, in which the calyx has become petalloid 


(To be continued.) 


(Continued from page 311) 


summer. It was one of the finest~ dwarf 
plants seen-and would be an acquisition in 
the rock garden. Xeranthemum inapertum, 
a quaint thistle-like plant shooting up’ out of 
the screes with its peculiar, solitary, ovoid, 
pinkish, many-flowered heads on 2-inch to 
3-inch stems. Probably an annual. : 

On a small farm situate in a basin at about 
6,000 feet a little corn is grown, usually 
coming up very thin; also ‘* Chick Peas ” 
and other leguminous crops. The land, be- 
ing very stony and thirsty, is only made possi- 
ble for crops by constant irrigation. In this 
locality a few interesting plants were seen. 
A group of Linum narbonnense, the finest of 
the blue-flowered Linums, was very effective 
with its large deep blue flowers on a dry 
bank-side. Near by, onan outcrop of stony 
ground, a pretty flower effect was-provided 
by an association of a Thrift, Armeria 
allioides, a fine white-flowered species on 
12-inch stems, the bright rose flowers of 
the Sainfoin, Onobrychis. sativa montana, 
and a quantity of white and blue flowered 
Linums. Vicia onobrychioides, one of the 
most handsome of the Vetch family, made a 
bank-side very beautiful with its mass of 
deep violet flowers, noticeable at a consider- 
able distance. The pretty annual, V. pseudo- 
cracce, was frequent in the cultivated 
ground. A bulbous plant which occurred 
sparingly, with tall purplish-blue, Hyacinth- 
like, straggly flowers, was probably a species 
of Bellevalia. Some fine purple spikes of a 
Broom Rape or Orobanche were seen, also 
Helleborus. fcetidus. 
locality a day or two later added Aquilegia 


nevadensis, a nice clump in a deep shady 


ravine of this Spanish alpine Columbine with 


its purplish-blue flowers, nothing like so fine. 


as A. alpina, although somewhat similar to 
plants sometimes raised from A. alpina seeds. 
This was the only locality in which it was 
seen. On the drier sides of the ravine was 
an» Onosma not unlike Onosma- echioides, 
with pale yellow flowers. In similar posi- 
tions the flowering spikes of Umbilicus 
pendulinus were seen, In damp places in the 
bottom the pretty  Myosotis alpestris 
flourished luxuriantly, tall and drawn up in 


the damp and shaded position, very different 


~of small leaves. oun: 


_ dainty Viola canina in 


Investigating the same ~ 


like the corolla. Si 
may be seen elsewhere 
Jack-in-the-green 
calyx has become lea 


occur as a res 
coloured Polyanthu 


t ue 


to the lovely dwarfer-flo1 
little higher altitude 
yellow-flowered Rant 
flower-spikes of Orch: 


blue flowers with a mu 
usual. This Violet 
as Violetta espanola 
A look round t 
later found Linum 
Allionii with. fully- 
ing hot days soon c¢ 
these parts. > 
It was interesting 
Dandelions the cosm 
small tortoiseshell butterfly 
the former plant and ° 
feet, the migratory P 
Cardiu, which feeds on 
ubiquitous tiny Turnip m 
ferarum. SS: Sse 
Mentioning my intended 
at the Chelsea Show, he 
look-out should be kep' 
densis, and a posteard foll 
sketch of the distinctive 1 
my first questions put to 
was as to the occurre: 
(Spanish for Crocus) | 
As he said he knew of © 
expedition was in search 
nevadensis.5 = eee ae 
Climbing up gradual 
stony ridge forming the 
. lowed almost due west 
track led through the- 
~by Erinacea pungens in 
A very spiny Broom 1 
Piorno at this-level and 
outskirts of its limit, Gen 
Sierra Nevada form of 
name being very significant 
though it might equally ap 
plants forming spiny ) 
Arenaria pungens bei 
large grey-leaved spiky 1 
white flowers. Two or 
species of Mignone 
especially Astrocarpus. 
prostratus, with delicate 
Mignonette flowers on 


ae 
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Erinacea pungens, “a dense, prickly hedgehog of very long silver-green spines” 


the Piorno negro of the Sierra Nevada, where it grows at an altitude from about 4.500 feet to 6,500 feet, The prickly mounds of 
acres of these little shrubs were recorded by Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse in his previous article, page 311, in last week’s issue 


sione echinata, with tall flowers 
tufts. 

jut three hours we dropped down 
ridge to damper greener ground 
guide had an idea the Crocus and 
d be. Viola nevadensis was soon 
ts pretty white, white flushed pale 
ind slaty-blue petals all with dark 
local in shale; it was seen later in 
ities at about 7,000 feet to 8,000 
e; often one of the only plants in 
3 Which it ran about in, in much 
ay as Viola nummiularizefolia does 
tless stony wastes of the Maritime 
“not so pretty as either V. Cenisia 
mularizfolia, these being better 
d carried on short. stiff stems, 
ssantly up at the sun out of the 
*s. Viola nevadensis straggles 
®, probably owing to the more 
ditions. In the higher, more ex- 
ions it often pushes its flowers up 
le prickly mounds of Genista, 
ungens, Astragalus nevadensis, 
the shade of which the plants get 
rom the hot sun, and also, possi- 
roWwsing goats and sheep, These 
uly, with the shepherds, the only 
sitants to these high, out-of-the- 
regions. The shepherd boys were 
in their sheepskin trousers, carry- 
n haversacks. They also usually 
s-plaited slings much in the same 
bly, as in Biblical times. Stones 
d out of the slings just beyond 
sep to keep them together. It was 


interesting to see the picturesque variety of 
the herds of goats and the long-legged, sleek 
sheep quite at home picking up anything 
green, very often on almost precipitous rock- 
faces. After searching about, a few Crocus 
plants out of flower with short leaves were 
found which, at the time, were naturally 
taken to be Crocus nevadensis (the promised 
p-c. not having arrived; after seeing this, 


later, | had my doubts, which were con- 
firmed). There were no flowers, and though 


it was found locally in one or two other 
localities, in only one or two instances were 
plants found with seed-pods. This Crocus 
has not heen identified, but it may be Crocus 
granatensis, a form of C. nudiflorus, which, 
according to Maw, occupies a small area in 
the Sierra Nevada and opposite in North 
Africa. _Gagea polymorpha, with dainty 
yellow flowers sparingly distributed, and a 
pretty R. alpestris-like flowered Ranunculus 
with Rumex acetosella-like shaped grey 
leaves, Ranunculus acetosellafollius, one of 
the better species peculiar to this Range. This 
species was’ seen in several localities later, 
usually 7,000 feet to 8,000 feet up, where the 
melting snow was trickling down or had just 
left. A desirable plant for the moraine. 
Unfortunately, seedlings sent to England 
took so long on the way as to be useless on 
arrival, 

Associated with the above plants was a 
pale, almost azure-blue flowered Veronica 
repens and the dwarf, short-stemmed, 
reddish-pink flowers of Armeria splendens, of 
which a white-flowered variety was also seen, 


At the base of a rocky outcrop were the 
only two species of Saxifraga seen. A com- 
pact green mossy one, Saxifraga nevadensis, 
with white, pink-spotted petals and some- 
times pinkish petals, and a dwarf granulata- 
like species, S. glaucescens, with rather nice 
white flowers, much dwarfer than S. granu- 
lata, with greyer and smaller leaves and with 
the characteristic basal bulbils. These are 
mentioned in Farrer’s ‘‘ Rock Garden ”’ as 
not in cultivation. A yellow-flowered dwarf 
Alyssum, A. diffusum, with greyish foliage, 
was fairly frequent in dry positions high up. 
Alyssum spinosum, with silvery-grey, spiny, 
hard, shrubby foliage and usually covered 
with flowers, a well-known occupant of many 
gardens, was frequent, but not common, over 
a wide district, and usually with the prettier 
pink and rose coloured flowers, appreciably 
more desirable than the white. 


(To be continued.) 


Hardy flowers for wreath making 


One does not need expensive white flowers 
at this season for wreath-making or for 
things of similar character, the hardy flower 
border and shrubbery supplying ample 
material. There is no better hardy flower as 
groundwork than the double white Arabis, 
with its long Stock-like spikes that have the 
merit of standing fairly well. The flower 
lacks the perfume of the Stock, but this can 
be supplied from the shrubbery with a few 
bits of Choisvya ternata—not too much of this 
or the scent is apt to be rather overpowering, 
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White Hyacinths and Tulips from the borders 
must be used sparingly as they are rather 
stiff in habit, but the white form of the com- 
mon Bluebell is both graceful and acceptable ; 
so, too, is the \May-flowering Narcissus 
poeticus, of which plentiful supplies of 
flowers can be obtained from old-established 
clumps. Indeed, there are few (Daffodils that, 
when naturalised, give such a glorious re- 
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turn. A pure white Wallflower has yet to- 
appeat, but there is a dwarf form closely 
approaching this which gives variety alike in 
flower and perfume. Plentiful supplies of 
feathery spikes of Saxifrages-like umbrosa 
and Wallacei are available just now and help 
to make one’s handiwork light and effective. 
A few of the nodding flowers of the Summer 
Snowflake (Leucojum estivum) are also 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Perpetual Spinach 

This Spinach may be sown now to give a 
continuous autumn and winter supply. Sow 
in drills 15 inches apart, thinning the plants 
to g inches when large enough to handle. 
These thinnings may be used when drawn. 


Celery 

The earliest plants will now be fit for plant- 
ing out. This is best done during showery 
weather if possible. Later batches may be 
pricked off into cold frames containing a rich 
sandy compost. Ample air should be given 
to get sturdy plants. 


Seed beds - 

The young vegetable plants are now grow- 
ing freely, and the beds should be kept free 
from weeds and the soil frequently stirred 
with the Dutch hoe. No delay in thinning 
the plants as they become large enough to 
handle should be allowed, and to prevent at- 
tacks from the Onion-fly and other pests 
liberal dustings of soot should be given after 
rain. 


Endive 


This is a very useful salad plant that takes 
longer to come to maturity than Lettuce, and 
where an early crop is required a small sow- 
ing may now be made. It is best sown in 
drills 1 foot apart and the plants gradually 
reduced to 10 inches in the lines. One point 
in the culture of Endivé is never to allow the 
plants to suffer from want of water. They 
also require deep and well-manured soil. 


Cucumbers 

Plants growing on hotbeds in frames are 
now making progress, and care must be 
taken in watering and ventilation. Air 
should be given on all favourable occasions 
and the lights closed early to economise heat, 
when the plants should have a good syringing 
with water that has stood in the frame during 
the day. 


Melons 


Plants grown from seed sown during 
January should now be carrying fruits, and 
the bed must be well supplied with water. 
Liquid-manure may be given twice weekly, 
alternating this with a suitable artificial, such 
as Le Fruitier or Thomson’s plant manure. 
Young plants may still be planted out in 
frames on hotbeds. 

Vines 

Thinning of berries calls for a good deal of 
attention about this date, and this is best 
done in the early morning. Care should be 
taken to keep the hands and hair from touch- 
ing the berries. All sublaterals should be 
pinched back to one leaf in their young stages 
of growth. A genial, moist atmosphere 
should be kept up and air given freely when 
outdoor conditions permit. 


Tomatoes 

Whether the plants are grown inside or 
out, it is essential to restrict the growth to a 
single stem by pinching out all shoots that 
appear in the axils of the leaves. . No manure 
of any kind should be given to the plants 
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until the first truss of fruit is set. When 
watering, the soil should be thoroughly 
saturated and no more given until the soil 
becomes practically dry. This applies to the 


plants in their young stages of growth. 


Bedding out 

Most of the plants that have been well 
hardened off may now be safely planted out. 
This is best done during dull periods or in the 
evening after the sun has gone down. Such 
plants as Begonias, with tender foliage, 
should be kept back for a further week or so. 


Arum Lilies 

These plants ‘are now over and should be 
hardened off in preparation for their summer 
treatment. This may be done by gradually 
ripening and drying off the roots, or they 
may be planted out in trenches in the reserve 
garden. The former method I prefer, as 
during wet seasons the crowns of the latter 
are never so plump as the ones that are dried 
off. - 


Nerines 

These plants require practically the same 
treatment as the Amaryllis. If properly 
treated, by the middle of June growth should 
be completed, when the pots should be stood 
on a sunny shelf in the greenhouse, with- 
holding water until the flower-stems com- 
mence to appear towards autumn. 

W. E. WricuHrt. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 
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Cold frames 

By this date bedding plants which are being 
hardened off in cold frames will be better if 
placed along the base of south or west walls. 
This will release the frames for other pur- 
poses. If necessary both Cucumbers and 
Melons can be’ grown in these frames if suffi- 
cient fermenting material be available to give 
the plants a start. Others can be utilised for 
growing on Cyclamens and the earliest 
batches of Cinerarias and Primulas. Seed- 
ling Ferns, more especially seedling Pterises, 
will be better on a bed of ashes in a cold 
frame during the summer, and- those who 
yet grow Aralias and Grevilleas will find that 
young plants thrive exceptionally well under 
the same conditions. 


Gladiolt 


A finish ought to be made with the planting 
of Gladioli. Although there are many very 
excellent things in all sections it is worth 
while to plant the old G. Brenchleyensis with 
a free hand. Bold groups of this variety are 
very telling in autumn, and their vivid colour 
is, at that season, seen to advantage. Previ- 
ous plantings must not be forgotten in the 
way of timeous support, and the necessary 
ties ought to be made as loosely as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the plants. 


Chrysanthemums 

The transferring of the Chrysanthemums 
to their flowering-pots can now be attended 
to as opportunity offers. It is well to get 
this important work pushed forward before 
the ‘‘ bedding out’’ time actually arrives, 
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“acceptable. Also where sm 
Solomon’s Seal have been 
borders of shrubberies or i1 
sprays will be found to assoc 
other things. 1-0 ae 

The above are just a fey 
hardy flowers that will be 
at the present time wher 
things are-not available. — 


when everything has to give y 
ing of beds and borders. D 
into using fancy composts 
anthemums. Good loam, sou 
sharp sand, plus a little soot 
for ordinary specimens. Le 
more than three parts filled 
the season advances top-dres 
afterwards stimulants may bh 
needed. After potting, if © 

moderately moist, no water 
for a few days. es 


Early Melons a 

Bottom-heat is absolutely es 
fruits are almost finished, < 
stage approaches the bed ou; 
almost dry. There is, as a t 
culty in getting Melons to- 
growth has been well built up 
and healthy. The time at 
stimulants to Melons is when | 
are obviously swelling, but. 
fully grown no further feedir 
given. Lime in some form 
necessity in the case of Melon: 
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Hardy fruit garden 
The outlook continues to be 
wall trees have, apparently, : 
The weather at night—as is 
May—remains cold, and this 1 
curl in Peaches and Nectz 
walls. While it is unsightly, 
need be felt, as, with wa 
growth will be normal. It isa 
pick -off infected leaves and 
Aphis may make its appearance 
of these trees, as well as on P 
liberal dusting of 


do well to keep an eye on 
Not only are insects likely t 
but mildew may put in an 
well. I give my opinion, 
worth, that when Maréchal- 
mildew it will be found tha 


come dry and then deluged 
error. In a general way mil 
repeated applications of flowe: 
Cuttings of these fine old R 
of others which have been for 
now with certainty if put 
moist heat of the propagatin 


Kitchen garden © 
Continue the thinning of youn 
crops. If there are blanks in tl 
Beet, seedlings from congest 
lines can be transplanted. — 
enough to receive the r 
Afterwards, as a rule, on 
suffices. The ‘value of salt 
looked, but some crops té 
application. Asparagus, fi 
kale, and Beet all thrive more ma 
getting a trifle of salt. Hal 
square yard is.a safe allowa 
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UIT GARDEN 
nming of fruit-trees 


always possible to trace every- 
source it would be found that 
| stone fruits in most cases had 
a deficiency of lime in the soil. 
doubtless may lead up to it, 
2ep planting, or planting in soil of 
ating a character. Much injury is 
‘opping the borders in which the 
inds of stone fruits are planted. 
ng and manuring of the ground to 
wants of the surface crops are sure 
later to throw the trees out of gear 
‘on many evils, not the least of 
requently a host of suckers, caused 
ade or fork injuring the roots, or 
nures which are used for the crops 
1 the border. It is well known to 
d cultivators that Peaches and 
0 best in firm soil, but if the top 
ler spade culture the roots must go 
a lower stratum for the firmness 
and far away from the beneficial 
if solar warmth; the growth comes 
annot ripen properly, and is more 
to insect attacks. 


be thought when young trees are 
‘d that the roots cannot occupy all 
id the border may at least be used 
ing until the trees require it. This 
e reasoning, and so early Peas, 
Tomatoes, and other crops are 
ie man with the spade goes along, 
bad system once begun is con- 
ery few people think, when plant- 
rees, that it may be necessary to 
» plaster or old lime in some form 
‘oil, but to obtain healthy growth 
absolute necessity. Of course, on 
- limestone formation the natural 
ns sufficient lime for the needs of 
Drainage, too, is all-important. 
and the Apricot are Eastern trees, 
‘ temperature may be made still 
ul if the drainage is not free. 


of the gardens made early last 
was the custom to place a layer of 
the bottom of the borders. Where 
is wet and cold this was desirable, 
/ many places I have come to re- 
is a needless expense, though per- 
ge is an absolute necessity if the 
0 do well. In cold soils, with a 
lift the borders up, and mix some 
© and charcoal-dust or charred 
ith the soil in which the trees are 


ying in Apricots has puzzled culti- 
many years, though, as far as I 
this disease, if it is a disease, was 
ceable 40 or 45 years ago as it has 
ce, and the old writers do not ap- 
e observed it, or have passed it by 
lling attention to it as having any 
nificance. I regard branch-dying 
an aggravated form of gumming. 

generally some indications of 
efore the branches begin to die off 
rm. It is quite possible to make 
0 rich for Apricots without using 
the usual sense of manuring. The 
an old pasture is what is usually 
ed for border-making when it in- 
urf which has been fed off by 
cattle for many years. Soil that 
jood Wheat will grow good fruit if 
ed, and helped where necessary 
lime, wood-ashes, or charred 
I never object to a few crushed 
they contain lime, and, as bones 
there is never any reason to 
ulation by mixing a few with 
ee planted in top-spit loam may 
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be overfed unless the tendency to  over- 
luxuriance is corrected by a free admixture of 


lime. Gakkai 
Early Melons 


To enable the fruits to swell uninter- 
ruptedly and to a good size fresh additions of 
fibrous loam enriched with a little bone-meal, 
applied on the little-and-often principle to the 
front portion only of the narrow borders, are 


- necessary. Stimulative waterings are also 


required, but care is taken when these are 
being given not to wet the stems of the plants. 
All lateral growths are pinched at the first 
leaf and precaution taken to preserve as far 
as possible the main or premier leaves. The 
loss of one or two is not of any great moment, 
but anything beyond this has a prejudicial 
effect and should be guarded against. With 
the aid of a brisk temperature and a sweet 
and humid atmosphere the fruits will now 
swell rapidly. Plants on which the female 
flowers are about to expand must, to render 
setting more easy, be kept on the dry side for 
a time. For the. same reason much _ less 
atmospheric moisture is required. Pollina- 
tion is best done about the middle of the day, 
when both the pollen and air are dry, stop- 
ping the laterals at the same time at the first 
leaf beyond the fruit. The cordon method 
being that which is practised, from two to 
four fruits are held to be a sufficient crop for 
each plant. When these have been secured, 
root watering, syringing, and damping are 
resumed and an addition to the front part of 
the border made without delay. Plants in a 
less advanced stage of growth need to have 
the points removed as they near the limits of 
the trellis, and side shoots stopped at the first 
leaf to ensure the production of an ample 
supply of fruit-bearing laterals. 


FERNS 


LL who are interested in gardening 


seem fond of Ferns, perhaps because 

they can be grown in odd corners of the 
garden as well as in the greenhouse, A col- 
lection of these, when planted in naturally- 
formed rock work, tree stumps, or rustic 
baskets, makes an interesting display as the 
many species and varieties show great 
diversity in the form of their fronds. On 
both shady and sunny banks in the. open air 
a pretty bit of rustic gardening may be exe- 
euted by planting hardy Ferns, and although 
their season of beauty is not so long as when 
grown under glass, they give but little trouble 
when once established. 

Under the influence of spring the majority 
of greenhouse Ferns soon show signs of 
active growth. When the crowns are swell- 
ing is the time for repotting such plants as 
require it. A suitable compost for the 
majority of Ferns is formed by mixing two 
parts of good fibrous loam, one part of rough 
peat, and one part of sharp sand. 


The Fern grower will often notice small 
spots at the back of the Fern fronds. These 
are the spore cases containing the seeds or 
spores. If the fronds are cut off, laid be- 
tween sheets of paper, and placed in envelopes 
in a warm, dry room, they will soon throw 
off the spores, which will look like a kind of 
brown dust. Prepare pots by putting in 
about 2 inches of evenly-broken crocks, cover 
these with 2 inches of good peat, loam, and 
sand, well mixed, then over this soil put a 
finely-screened dressing of crushed flower- 
pots or brick. This must be in powder form 
and put on thick enough to conceal the soil 
only. Then press down evenly to get a 
smooth surface, damp well, and allow them 
to settle for a day before using. Scatter the 
spores over the crushed flower-pot or brick 
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dust, but do not cover it with soil. Place a 
pane of glass over each pot and stand in a 
shady, warm position. 


The first sign that all is well is a slight 
colouring of green on the crushed flower-pot 
or brick-dust surface. This will gradually 
increase in size until it becomes like a layer 
of fine Moss, and it should then be pricked 
out in tiny pieces in flats about 1 inch apart. 
The flats must be kept covered with glass 
until the fronds are about 1 inch high, not 
forgetting to turn the glass every day. The 
raising of Ferns from spores is very interest- 
ing and is quite easy to manage. 


The bulb-bearing Fern, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, is, perhaps, the most characteristic of 
the Ferns which produce bulbils or young 
plants on their mature fronds. Where a 
large stock is required, a whole frond may be 
placed on a bed of decomposed fibre refuse or 
sand, pegging the pinne so that these will 
rest.on the material. If covered with a frame 
in a greenhouse, kept close and moist, and 
shaded from the bright sun, every bulbil will 
soon root into the compost or sand. When 
well rooted the several plants can be detached 
from the old frond and potted into small pots, 
returning them to the frame for a few. days 
and then gradually inuring to the air of the 
house. 


A few of my favourite varieties for general 
use are Adiantum cuneatum and Farleyense. 
Pteris tremula is very graceful and is one of 
the quickest-growing Ferns in cultivation. 
Prettily variegated Ferns are Pteris argyrea, 
P. cretica Mayi, and P. cretica albo-lineata. A 
good bold Fern is Polypodium aureum, and 
the milky green fronds are quite distinct from 
those of any other Fern. Pteris cristata and 
major are good Ferns to grow, as there are 
none that last better in rooms. Nephrolepis 
bostoniensis, commonly known as Boston 
Fern, Nephrolepis exaltata, and N. cordata 
compacta are well adapted for growing either 
in pots or baskets. Lomaria Gibba and L, 
ciliata major are Ferns of distinct appear- 


ance. Asplenium Nidus, or ‘‘ The Bird’s 
Nest Fern,”’ in a large planted-out fernery 
has a grace and beauty all its own. Two 


pretty gold Ferns are Gymnogramma_ de- 
composita and G. Alstoni, and there is also a 
beautiful silver Fern, Gymnogramma calomel- 
anos. A’ few-.of the most graceful varieties 
for outdoor use are Osmunda regalis, the 
Royal Fern, and Osmunda cinnamomea, the 
Cinnamon Fern, They produce fronds of 
noble proportions and should be grown in a 
moist position, if possible, near running 
water. Among Nephrodiums, N. Filix mas, 
or Male Fern, is the best known species. 
Good varieties of the species are Barnesi, 
grandiceps, and magnifica. Adiantum peda- 
tum is one of the most graceful of all Ferns. 
Aspidium acrostichoides, although one of our 
common species, is a pretty one, and Poly- 
podium vulgare is one of the best evergreen 
species for rock work. 

Those who make a hobby of trying to form 
uncommon features in their gardens would 
succeed beyond their expectation if they took 
up the culture of hardy Ferns in earnest and 
racked their brains in contriving natural, yet 
novel, methods of arranging them, and, above 
all, made a point of securing every variety 
they see or hear of.—A. K. Douctas in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 


Paths and walks 


This is an important item in a well-kept 
garden, as all beauty is spoiled if these are 
left to become untidy. Any re-gravelling that 
is necessary should be done without delay, 
and where weed-killer is to be used, now is 
the best time to apply it. Care must be taken 
to keep it from the grass or other vegetation. 
A sheet of galvanised iron carried along the 
edges is an excellent course to adopt. 
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VEGETABLES 


: Pot Herbs 


N O garden, large or small, is entirely fur- 
nished if without a selection of domestic 
herbs, so acceptable for flavouring and 
the compounding of soups, stuffing, and other 
culinary preparations. 

ParsLey stands in the first rank, and has 
many uses, not the least of which is its em- 
ployment for garnishing table dishes. For 
this purpose a dark green well-curled kind is 
best. If seed be sown every year—during the 
month of April—Parsley will never be lack- 
ing, but as it is properly a biennial, growing 
one year and seeding the next, and of much 
less value after it has seeded, it is best to 
keep a stock of young plants always on hand. 
The best place for a sowing of Parsley is in a 
drill beside one of the garden paths where it 
can be grown and gathered without inter- 
fering with the usual quarters devoted to 
vegetable culture. As a few pieces of Parsley 
may be wanted at any moment it is well to 
have it so convenient that it may be procured 
by any: member of the household. Seeds 
should be sown thinly, and in any case the 
plants should be thinned out to widths of 
some 3 inches or 4 inches from each other. 

TuyMeE is generally grown in two sorts— 
the upright or common and the creeping 
Lemon-scented. The former is mostly used 
in stuffing, and the latter for the flavouring 
of broths and soups. Two or three plants of 
each are enough for the use of any small 
household, as they will in time cover a-large 
space of ground. It is well to lift the largest 
plants from time to time, pull them to pieces, 
and replant again in a fresh spot; this will 
lkeep the stocks always vigorous and the plant 
growth abundant. ¥ 

Mint, because of its peculiar aroma, is a 
highly favoured herb, and although where it 
is the practice to distil some for domestic use 
it is necessary to grow a considerable breadth 
of the dark-leaved Peppermint, yet it is found 
needful to grow but a small breadth when 
required simply for ordinary domestic use. 
The most favoured garden Mint is the spear- 
leaved kind, which is known by its tiny pale 
green leaves. It may be propagated either 
by transplanting bodily a good clump of 
the roots and the soil in which they are 
growing from one place to another, or por- 
tions of the roots, cut into lengths of a few 
inches, may be laid out in a piece of specially- 
prepared soil and then be covered over to a 
depth of 1 inch with other loose soil, and 
then be trodden over and raked to make it 
neat; or young tops, taken off when the 
green shoots are a few inches in height, may 
be, put into a box as cuttings and placed in a 
gentle warmth where they will soon root. In 
either way a bed of Mint of a permanent 
nature is soon obtained. 


SaGeE is another herb, much in demand for 
its flavouring properties. It has so many 
uses that the most experienced of housewives 
is hardly familiar with all, but in the stuffing 
of poultry Sage is regarded as. an absolute 
essential. _Young plants of Sage are pro- 
cured in abundance by plucking branches 
from some old bush and planting them in the 
ground nearly to the leaves; these soon take 
root and then require to be kept within 
bounds, so luxuriantly will they grow. 

Marjoram is a-very useful herb of two 
kinds—the Sweet Marjoram which is 
annually raised from seed, and the Pot Mar- 
joram which is a perennial. Both are in re- 
quest for the flavouring of soups, and are 
more required in large families than in the 
cottages of the poor. The summer Marjoram 
is sown in spring in drills, and the Pot Mar- 
joram is propagated by the division of roots. 
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Small quantities of each are sufficient for 
ordinary family use. 
Some other herbs that were formerly valued 
for their medicinal use, such as Rosemary, 
Rue, and Horehound, are in these days less 
in request, but they are all, nevertheless, 
worthy of culture, as it too often happens 
that just when not to be had they are most 


required, The herb garden should be as com-. 


plete as possible, having regard to the re- 
quirements of the family, and always placed 
within easy distance of the house. 


Boxes versus pots for Tomatoes 


Those who have had the opportunity have 
no doubt of the superiority of Tomato crops 
obtained from boxes over those from pots. 
True, the Tomato is a very accommodating 
plant, and often extraordinary crops are pro- 
duced in pots. I have on many occasions 
had them growing in close proximity one to 
the other, and thus have been enabled to note 
the comparative results. So highly do I 
think of boxes that my first early plants are 
to be accommodated in new boxes instead of 
pots. The length is 4 feet; depth, inside 
measurement, 7 inches; width, ro inches. In 
these, four plants will be accommodated, and 
I shall be disappointed if by actual weight 
four plants thus provided for will not give an 
equal weight to six in ro-inch pots. The 
boxes will be filled to about two-thirds their 
depth at first, filling them up later as growth 


and fruit are advancing. Boxes made of 


deal % inch thick’ and planed on the outside 
will last several years, and they will do this 
the better if painted two or three coats before 
using them. There would be a marked gain 
of strength if the corners are secured with 
small angle plates, or the ends bound with 
light hoop-iron. Allow ample space for 
drainage, and provide two light strips nailed 
on the bottom to keep them off the soil. This 
permits of air passing under, and will pre- 
vent the bottoms decaying so quickly as they 
would do standing on a moist and solid sur- 
face. 

One of the best and cheapest stimulants for 
Tomatoes I find to be bone-meal. A sprink- 
ling given occasionally to the surface will 
cause quick root action. New turfy loam, of 
course, is best for planting in. To this can 
be added a small quantity of burnt refuse, as 
well as a little bone-meal. Press this firmly, 
and it will be quickly apparent that in boxes 
short-jointed, sturdy, and fruitful plants are 
obtained, much superior in comparison to 
those occupying pots. I have given the size 
of boxes that I find to suit my purpose, but 
these can be modified in depth, length, and 
width to suit the means and convenience of 
any would-be grower. Cee: 


Overcrowding 


Growth at this season, if the weather be 
favourable, is very rapid, so that everything 
soon outgrows its allotted space. Plants of 
every {ind will soon spoil unless they are 
thinned out from time to time as growth pro- 
ceeds. This is particularly so with the 
kitchen garden crops, as they are more apt 
to get neglected than some of the others. 
Thinning ought always to be resorted to be- 
fore there are the least signs of overcrowd- 
ing. It is not necessary that the plants be so 
thinned when small as to jeopardise the crop, 
but they should be allowed room, so that their 
foliage in so small a state may grow sturdy, 
for there is nothing like a good start. Gar- 
deners, as arule, are apt to err on the side of 
growing things too close. How often do we 


-see Radish-seed sown so thickly that it would 


be next to an impossibility for bulbs to form 
under such conditions ; yet how few gardeners 
think of thinning these. Seedlings are often 
allowed to stand till the plants are so drawn 
that, after being pricked out, they run to 


\ 


‘for every day at all times o 


seed instead of growing 
Parsley, too, is sown, and ther 
the more robust plants ch 
ones. This is one of the 1 
all our kitchen garden cro 


should be thinned as soon as lar; 
handle properly. The thinnir 

transplanted 6 inches apa 
when the plants have grown 
one another they should ag; 


hardier this is grown the 
stand the frost; therefore 
overcrowding from the first. 
are often spoiled through thi 


ought to suffice, — 
mildew, black-fly, and ot 
would laugh at the idea « 
but if this were more resorted 
not be so many failures. We 
where large Onions are grow1 
ample room ‘is allowed betw 
from the very earliest stages 
may have no hindrance to the 
this holds good with one class \ 
why should not all share the sa 
We usually see Broccoli an 
vegetables that are grown out 
stand the frost better than 
This is because they hay 
crowded; every part of th 
thoroughly developed, so that 
tion is more robust. Potatoes 
planted too close together, for 
of the soil is not taken into 
should be no set rules for the 
crops ought to have, but the s 
tion must be taken into accou 
vator would show the best 1 
varieties, being stronger growers t 
will need more room, other 

will become so entangled as 
ground and exclude the air, 
happens, the tubers are small 


A pinch of Cabbage-seed s 
will furnish plants which 
on. ground previously occu 
or early Potatoes. Sorts like 
perial or Mein’s No. 1 may bet 
cutting in autumn before t 
winter greens are ready, an 
come change in most hous 
case of Spring Cabbage now be 
ground is not wanted it is well 
of the stumps for furnishing 
The. soil should be freshene 
manure forked about the root 


said the other day, and I pass 
to the owners of small gard 
is a profitable vegetable; (z 
got out in June either i 
trenches or dibbled into gro 
been well dressed with man 
little attention after this ha 
cept watering in a dry time an 
little liquid-manure. They are of 
trouble beyond this, and sca 

ject to pests. : Tyee 


Where the plants have b 
frames on hotbeds more att 
given from now onwards 
damping down, and supplyi 
ample supplies of water — 
warmed to the temperature ‘ 
Close down early in the af 
mats over the lights at n 
regulate the shoots as nece 


-_ BEGONIAS 
SRS. BLACKMORE AND LANG- 
IN, Tiverton Road Nursery, Bath, 
intained their reputation for high 
tuberous-rooted Begonias. These 
ented by well-grown plants, freely 
rrying blooms of ideal form and 
diversity of colouring. Noteworthy 
were Hilda Langdon (soft pink), 
white), Lord Lambourne (orange- 
, Queen of the Belgians (lovely 
“Mrs. D. B. Crane (blush-pink, 
white at edges), Sir H. Wilson 
let), Mona (white), Edith Barker 
nd Betty McDougall (pink). There 
} Ir examples of basket Begonias 
on stands above the group of the 
e, all very beautiful and striking. 
liage plants and an edging of Pani- 
gatum completed one of the most 
‘oups in this great show. 
Sutton and Sons, in their very 
comprehensive group, had two or 
resentatives of well-grown double 
representing flowers of good form 


charming array of colours, all — 


ym this firm’s double mixed seed. 
e pillars covered with Begonia 
re also most effective. 


LUPINS 


“Maurice Prichard and .Sons, of 
ch, had some very well-grown 
gaskets, the outstanding variety be- 
Majesty, a beautiful clear pink of 
raising. It is certainly one of the 
‘soft pinks. Other good pink sorts 
y Thursby, Mrs. Stevens, High- 
ink Beauty,. and Joan Bown. 
vere Downer’s Delight, Mount 
‘hite), Purple Emperor and Victoria 
urple), and Brenda (an improved 
._M. Prichard, itself one of the best 
“htistchurch). 

J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
iad some well-grown plants in pots. 
was Pink Pearl. Others were 
yhina (pale blue and white), Saxe 
I (pale blue and mauve), Delight, 
King (reddish-purple). 

R. Downer, the Lupin King, of 
, had a big group of cut spikes, 
luded some fine novelties, chiefly 
row, a mauve which keeps its self- 
m start to finish. Countess of 
ns white and changes to mauve, 
» Lighthouse (a lovely soft pink), 
rl, Woodland (a bicolor pink), 
r, Goodwood, Responsive, and 
vere other good pinks. Happiness 
Jueen were two good dark purples. 
es of Delight, that unique variety, 
shown. 

Wilson and Agar, of Reading, 
pins in their herbaceous group, and 
Delight, Queen of- the West, 
China (pale blue-white), Apple- 
re iad pink), and Happiness (a 
s] ? 


Wolverhampton, had good Lupins 
rbaceous group, Pink Pearl, De- 
others, 
»’s, of Sheffield, had many Lupins 
rbaceous group in seedling varie- 


upins on the ground in fancy vases. 
38 chiefly shades of blue. ‘ 
REES AND SHRUBS 


pecially interested in trees and 
re well provided for. Waterer’s 


A Gardens, Rolvenden, had a big 


rons from the Bagshot nurseries 
he height of perfection, and the 


AF 
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THE CHELSEA SHOW 


(Continued from page 320) 


Azaleas and Golden Yews from Knap Hill 
were the source of much interest. Flower- 
ing shrubs were also well shown by Mr. L. R. 
Russell, of _ Richmond. Rhododendrons, 
Berberises, Philadelphus, Lilacs, Viburnums, 
Pittosporums, Escallonias, and a host of other 
flowering shrubs were represented by the 
Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down, 
Hollamby’s ~Nurseries, Groombridge, G. 
Reuthe, of Keston, and R. C. Notcutt, of 
Woodbridge, while many fine specimens of 
the pink Cytisus Dallimorei in bush and 
standard forms were noted in these groups. 
A very interesting collection of Japanese 
flowering Cherries came from Messrs. 
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Azaleas in all the lovely colour tones of 
pink, red, orange, and yellow were shown by 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, and M. 
Koster and Sons, Boskoop, Holland. 

From the Yokohama Nursery Co. came 
Japanese dwarf trees and miniature gardens 

that seem to attract even more attention than 
ever. 


COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLES 
AND FRUIT 


There were several fine displays of vege- 
tables. The best was the gold medal exhibit 
shown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Elstree, 
which included excellent dishes of Carter’s 
vegetables which it is possible fo obtain from 
a well-stocked kitchen garden in the height 
of summer. Baron Bruno Schréder, of 


Well grown and well staged 
Collection of vegetables exhibited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gardener, Mr. Edwin 


Beckett) at the Chelsea Show. 


Hillier and Sons, Winchester. It is hardly 
necessary to explain that these flowers had 
been retarded in cold storage. One of the 
finest varieties was Prunus _ serrulata 
longipes. We noticed that thé Japanese 
Cherry so well known as Hisakura was 
shown under its older name, Sekiyama. The 
lovely Prunus Clara Meyer was also well 
shown in company with P. triloba fl.-pl. and 
P. lannesiana sirota. In the same group 
were noted the two chance seedling Cistus, 
viz., Silver Pink and Wintonensis, both of 
which originated in the Winchester nurseries. 

Those interested in topiary worl: found 
much to delight them in the specimens sent 


by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, ~ 


from Mr. John Klinkert, Richmond, _and 
Harrods, Ltd., while Messrs. Robert Green, 
Ltd., 28, Crawford Street, W., sent specimen 
Bay-trees in tubs, which are so much in 
favour for use in town gardens and balconies. 


Awarded the Society’s Gold Medal 


Englefield Green, also had a good group, and 
so had Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., of Maid- 
stone, had a collection of between 70 and 80 
varieties of Apples showing over what a long 
period it is possible to have the king of 
English fruits if suitable varieties are chosen 
and proper storage conditions provided. 
Among varieties in particularly good condi- 
tion were Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allen’s Ever- 
lasting, Sir John Thornycroft, Smart’s Prince 
Arthur, Wagener, Claygate Pearmain, and 
Easter Orange. Strawberries were shown by 
the well-known specialists, Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, of Bedford; The Duke and King 
George were both shown in quantity, and 
among the other varieties were several novel- 
ties. As previously referred to, Messrs. 
Thomas Rivers and Son, of Sawbridgeworth, 
had a group of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Cherries in pots. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than- 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be. replicd to in the issue immedi 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


ALPINES 
Alpine plants by post 


Could you kindly give me any instructions 
for packing and forwarding to England live 
specimens of alpine plants? The trans- 
mission of such plants often turns out a 
failure. I believe they can be sent in small 
boxes by parcels post from most places on the 
Continent, but much depends upon the condi- 
tion of the roots, the degree of moisture, and 
the mode of packing, 

[Wash the roots out clean,, and wrap 
round them a little thoroughly damp, but not 
wringing wet Moss—soaked in water and 
wrung out in the hand will be right. Fold a 
bit of waterproof paper round the root end 
only, and put some dry Moss round and 
among the heads of the plants; if needed to 
make the package even, put a little dry Moss 
round the root end also over the waterproof 
paper. Wrap firmly in a piece of strong 
paper 15 inches .square, beginning at one 
corner and rolling diagonally, folding in the 
ends as you go. Tie round the middle of the 
parcel only with a strong string twice round 
and properly knotted, and have the address 
on a tie-on label, so that the parcel itself is 
not stamped upon. I have sent home scores 
of such packages from France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, some having been eight days on 
the road from stress of weather. I have 
never lost a plant, and have even sent flowers 
and leaves‘of brittle and succulent texture so 
packed from Southern Italy, and heard after- 
wards that they arrived in good order. After 
many trials I}do not think any way of pack- 
ing in boxes for plants better than this simple 
way of Moss and paper. The finished parcels 
are from 6 inches to 7 inches long and 2 
inches thick; if larger they might exceed the 
limit of size and weight. The cost is the 
local equivalent of a halfpenny for every 
2 ozs. The packages go by pattern post, 
which out of England is of a more elastic 
nature. It is a great saving of trouble to 
have everything ready—wrapping-paper in 
15-inch squares, waterproof paper in 8-inch 
squares, and printed address labels marked 
“‘ patterns.’’ There is a useful black water- 
proof paper with a dull surface sold in Italy. 


et GREENHOUSE 


Plants for back wall of greenhouse 
(Bridget).—The following plants should 
answer your purpose: — Habrothamus 
elegans, Plumbago capensis, Clematis in- 
divisa lobata, Heliotrope, Camellia, Lapa- 
geria, Tacsonia, Passiflora coerulea, and 
Passiflora Constance Eliott. A good 
Rhubarb for your purpose would be Daw’s 
Champion. If you want a very early one for 
forcing, then Champagne is the best. 


Boronia megastigma 

(K. M.).—No greenhouse should be without 
this plant. The-delicious odour of its flowers 
is very enjoyable. The plant likes an abun- 
dant supply of water during the growing 


season, therefore the drainage should be very 
free in order to keep the roots in a healthy 
condition. Even during the winter the soil 
should not be allowed to get dry. Cut the 
plant down when flowering is over, and when 
it shows signs of starting into growth repot 
it carefully into good peat and sand, adding a 
little turfy loam. Pot firmly in the same way 
as you would do a Heath. It can be in- 
creased from cuttings in the same way as the 
greenhouse forms of Erica. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The African Hemp (Sparmannia 
africana) 

(W. Ray).—The frost must be kept from 
this plant if it is to thrive. After the flower- 
ing is over prune the plants into shape and 
put in a few cuttings to raise stock for flower- 
ing in small pots. Get the growth made 
early. A little warmth to start with will be 
beneficial, and as soon as the young shoots 
get a little firm, or, say, early in July, place 
the plants in the open air and keep there 
until frost is expected, when they should be 
removed to a greenhouse where frost will not 
enter, Occasional doses of liquid-manure 
are very beneficial. 


Saving Chrysanthemum seed 

(Cc. P. W.).—Obtaining seeds of Chrys- 
anthemums in this country, the double ones 
more particularly, is among the finer arts of 
horticulture; really a highly technical busi- 
ness. The plant blooms at a season when 
there is not much assistance from the ele- 
ments, nor do insects help to any great ex- 
tent. In adopting methods such as pre- 
paring the proper plant and producing the 
likely flower, experts have become the master, 
and can originate varieties the equal of, and 
possibly better than, those raised anywhere. 
This work not only requires knowledge, but 
judgment and perseverance. The few en- 
gaged depend on results more or less as a 
livelihood, and therefore it is obvious these 
would not care to broadcast the many details 
connected with it. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Cutting back Clematises 


(Leamington).—The correct method of 
treating your C. Jackmanni is to cut it down 
to within a foot of the ground in the early 
part of March. This climber flowers on the 
wood of the current season, and by treating 
it as above the resulting growths are 
stronger and the flowers larger. From your 
description of the other kinds we suspect 
them to be the variety Marcel Moser, but 
without seeing a flower it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Marcel Moser belongs to 
the lanuginosa section and flowers on the 
wood made the previous year, or, rather, on 
short shoots which develop from the winter 
buds. Therefore if you treated this kind as 
Jackmanni you would cut away the blooms. 
The correct plan is to cut away dead ends, 
thin slightly, training out the remainder. 
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Where more than one kind ~ 


_ placed get a strong peg 


’ Nitrate of potash and p 


Layering Rhododendr 

Will you, please, inform - 
Rhododendrons? Is it neces 
shoot at a heel or joint? 

[In layering Rhododendro 
branches that are nearest 
bend them down. Remove 
depth of 2 inches to rec 
branch that is to be lay 


so that the branch is 2 1 
Place another layer of soil 
part and the work is done. 
layers will have made suffici 
removed. Last season’s gro 
best layers. Another way i 
few of the lower leaves, then 


inches in length with a sh 
centre of the shoot, This is 
tongueing the shoot.] 


Collection of vegetables 

(M. G. C. L.).—A good 
lection of 12. varieties 
exhibition at the date ment 
Peas, Cauliflowers, French FE 
Cabbage, Vegetable | Marr 
Onions, Globe Beet, Turni 
and Tomatoes. The Leeks 
really good, could be subs 
the following should they — 
hibition Standard, viz., C: 


method of arranging the e 
tration in the work to which 


it closely you will then see how 
the various vegetables you 
ing. A good stimulant. fo 
diluted liquid-manure applie 
ture of 85 degs. Peruvian g 
gallon of water, can also- 


2 oz. of each, dissolved 1 
are also recommended as 
lants. These can be used bot 
and Tomatoes. Guano a 
manure previously mentione 
for Tomatoes. In regard to 
of query about pot plants 1 
out whether it is a suitable 
tain plants in 6-inch pots t 
a list of plants that may 
flowered in pots ,of that 
manure would be Clay’ 
greenhouse plants there 
Begonias, Fuchsias, Show 
goniums; Marguerites, Hy 
lium cceruleum, Heliotre 
Clibrani, Schizanthus W: 
sams, Celosias, and Cock 
usually seen in competition 


Moving Asparagus __ 

In April, 1925, I planted 
beds with three-year-old 
giving up the garden in t 
and moving about 3 mile a 


at that time? 
the following spring. 

[You may- certainly 
crowns in the autumn an 
another site, but seeing they 
mentioned at the time of pl 
not expect them to yield 
transplanted. To afford th 
of recovering from the orde: 
carefully and with as much 
within reason, attached’ 
think, however, it would b 
be prepared for these crov 
worth retaining after you 


son, and tnerefore advise-fresh 
nted in the new garden next 


arrows for June show 
ow Marrows for a big show on 
nd I have very fine plants, but 
oduce male flowers. Could I do 
) produce female ones in time for 
have some in two frames~and 
cool house that is not heated. 
ly as soon as possible. C. Y. K. 
ly thing we can think of likely to 
plants to become fertile would be 
‘stimulants, afford plenty of air’on 
ible occasions, and water sparingly 
time being. This would check 
growth and cause it to become of 
ry or firmer consistency, and fruit- 
ould follow. You have probably 
lying the plants too liberally with 
, but, even so, it is strange they 
ale blossoms only. As a rule, they 
duce an ample number of female 
When Vegetable Marrows are 
der lass they must be fertilised, 
fruits ‘may be looked for in vain. 
have been fertilised and the growth 
the first or second leaf beyond the 
atter grows very quickly to a ser- 
ze. | 
's mildewed 
t me know why, in a house where 
“no draughts, Cucumbers show 
light temperature 50 degs., and 
gurse, higher. They are looking 
s mildew on some leaves. Please 
2 any particular manure they ought 
They have got Clay’s in small 
Every care is taken of them. 
started writing a lot of small 
» have formed, but most of the 
e good fruit, some nearly 2 feet 
nore in length. Cry, K- 
wes have become mildewed as a 
ie temperature at night being too 
correct day and night tempera- 
ucumbers are 70 degs. and 75 degs. 
and 65 degs. respectively. The 
e of these temperatures will en- 
loyant atmosphere and promote 
uitful growth. In addition to the 
amed, Peruvian guano and liquid- 
e suitable stimulants for Cucum- 
fford a change of plant food. An 
very light sprinkling of nitrate of 
» surface of the soil prior to water- 
beneficial. ] 


FRUIT 
y bushes failing 
be greatly obliged if you can tell 
isease is attacking these Goose- 
s. The withered branch is from 
lich started this spring in an ap- 
lealthy condition, but is now 
ind has lost all its fruit. The other 
parently not so far advanced, but 
already badly affected. 
a Ng R. Kirkpatrick. 
oseberry bushes are affected with 
” (Botrytis cinerea). This fungus 
lespread and attacks a number of 
Iso very common as a sapro- 
y kinds of decaying garden rub- 
ease of Gooseberries the disease 
Sew an entry in two ways— 
of the foliage and by attacking 
the collar of the plant. In 
the result is the same—death to 
ttacked. The specimens you have 
that in one case the shoots 
killed 


: 
sightly a 
? rub up and burn at once the 
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badly-attacked bush.. You might try and 
save the ofhers by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture composed of 2 Ibs. copper sulphate, 
2 lbs. good quicklime, and 25 gallons of 
water. The copper sulphate should be dis- 
solved in a small wooden container, using 
2 gallons of water for the purpose. . 
quicklime should be slaked by adding a little 
water to it in another vessel, then add a little 
more water to make the lime up into a fine 
paste, and gradually adding water, eventually 
making your lime-water up to ~23 gallons. 
You now have one vessel containing two 
gallons of water with 2 lbs. of copper sulphate 
dissolved in it, and another containing 
23 gallons of water with 2 lbs. of quicklime 
dissolved. The copper sulphate solution 
should now be very gradually added to the 
lime-water, stirring the mixture the whole 
time. Bordeaux mixture should be used as 
soon as it is made up, and you should take 
care that you coat the undersides of the leaves 
with the mixture. Air-slaked lime should not 
be used for making Bordeaux mixture. It is 
useless for the purpose. If your lime-water, 
when made up, contains any gritty material 
it should be strained through a piece of fine 
sacking before the copper sulphate solution 
is added. If you keep a sharp look out for 
the disease, and cut out the affected parts, 
spraying the rest of the bush immediately 
afterwards, you ought not to be troubled 
further with the disease. At this time of the 
year you may find that Bordéaux mixture will 
cause spotting of the berries. ] 


Fungus on Vine leaves and fruit 

I am sending examples of Vine leaves and 
one bunch (the only one affected as yet). The 
leaves have been affected now for three 
weeks. One ’I. kept under observation 
gradually rotted away. Would you kindly 
let me know what the cause is and the 
remedy ? F.-CEcit. 

[We think this to be Vine Sclerotinia, a 
fungoid disease injurious both to foliage and 
bunches before the latter reach the flowering 
stage. Spray at once with a solution of liver 
of sulphur and at weekly intervals until the 
Vines come into flower. Remove and burn 
the worst of the affected leaves. The method 
of making the solution was given in a recent 
issue, and the quantity of the liver of sulphur 
to use is 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. We ad- 
vise you to give both Vines and structure a 
thorough cleansing next winter. ] 


Pear scab 

I am enclosing with this a few young 
Pears. Can you tell me what disease they 
are attacked by and its remedy? I had some 
last year, and later on the Pears looked as if 
they had been dipped in soot, nearly black. 
[t seems to be on the skin only, and I sup- 
pose it is fungoid. j2AzB; 

[Your Pears are affected, with Pear scab 
(Vanturia pirina). This fungoid disease is 
very common on Pears, and attacks the 
leaves, fruit, and young wood. Different 
varieties of Pears vary considerably in show- 
ing the signs of the disease. Some varieties 
have the leaves badly affected, others do not 


‘show much sign of attack on the foliage at 


all. Some varieties have their fruits attacked 
and killed early in the season, others do not 
have the fruit attacked early in the season, 
but the fruits attain a fair size and then 
crack or become misshapen. The disease 
first of all attacks the foliage and spreads 
later in the season to the fruit and young 
wood. The winter stage lives in the old 
foliage, diseased fruits if left about, and the 
attacked wood. We should advise you at 
this time of the year to pick off and burn all 
the fruits.attacked like those you have sent 
in to us. Then the trees should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture at summer ‘strength. 
When pruning time comes examine the young 
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wood carefully and cut out the diseased 
material. The old leaves, when they fall, 
should be either collected and burned or 
buried deeply in the soil. Next spring you 


ought to spray again with Bordeaux mixture. 


[f you spray your trees with this mixture as 
soon as all the petals have dropped from the 
flowers, and again three weeks later, you 


_ should have a clean crop of fruit next season. 


This does not mean that the disease will be 
gone, but only that it is under control, When 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture for Pear 
scab it is very important to spray the under- 
side of the leaves. We had a case last year 
where the trees were sprayed three or four 
times and still the fungus made headway. 
When we examined the trees we found that, 
although the trees had been covered perfectly 
on the top sides, the under sides of the leaves 
were, in the majority of cases, not touched by 
the spray. Pear scab rarély attacks the upper 
surface of the leaf, but spreads very rapidly 
on the underside. It is, of course, difficult 
to spray the underside of Pear foliage when 
the trees are on a wall, but with a little 
trouble it can be done. Write us again if you 
have any doubt as to what is, or is not, in- 
fected wood. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The clay-coloured weevil (Otiorryn- 
chus sulcatus) 


An answer to the following query would 
be greatly appreciated. A group of Rhodo- 
dendron Doncaster planted two years ago is 
trying to grow in the same placé and under 
the same conditions that older plants are now 
flourishing in. I could not make out until 
now what was checking growth. Am I not 
correct in assuming that it is a fly or grub? 
They have injured Jast summer’s growth, and 
I frequently notice the same damage to leaves 
here where Rhododendrons are planted in 
long grass and before they get well estab- 
lished. If my assumption is correct can I 
prevent the attack being repeated by using 
insecticides, or what? GRAMPIANS. 

[The leaves of Rhododendron you have 
sent us appear to have been eaten by a 
weevil, probably the clay-coloured — weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). The adult weevils, 
which are now appearing, feed on foliage of 
various kinds, also the bark of certain trees. 
Later on in the season eggs are laid in the 
soil near the roots of the. plant attacked. 
These eggs give rise to maggots, which feed 
upon the roots. The maggot stage lasts 
until the following spring. The grubs, when 
fully fed, turn for a very short period into 
pupe, from which the adults emerge in May 
and June, and the life-history is repeated. 
You must remember, then, that this pest 
damages a plant in two ways. First, the 
adults feed on the bark’ and foliage. 
Secondly, the adults give rise to numerous 
grubs, which attack the root-system of the 
host plant. This is probably why your newly- 
planted Rhododendrons are doing so badly. 
For methods of control please see ‘* Rhodo- 
dendron Injury,’”’ on page 252 in our issue 
for April 17th. ] 


Hair worms 


I am sending you, to-day, a small tin box 
in which you will find a bottle. In the bottle 
you will see a thing like a yellow thread, 
which, when stretched out, measures about 
4 inches. This thread is a dead insect of 
some description, as I found it crawling about 
on the flowers of a Rhododendron, I shall 
be interested to hear what kind of a beast it 
is, as I never saw one like it before. 

JoserpH H. Wetcu. 

[The specimen you send is a hair worm, 
belonging to the genus Mermis. The worms 
may often be found on plants after rain, and 
sometimes in’ great numbers, making some 


~ 
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persons think that there has been a shower of 
worms. There is no doubt that they come 
out of the ground, where they pass the greater 
part of their mature existence. The life- 
history of these worms is not thoroughly 
made out, but it is certain that they pass a 
portion of their early life as internal parasites 
of insects. They are perfectly harmless to_ 
plants. | ? 


Painting the inside of boxes 


(W. B.).—We should have no hesitation 
about painting the insides of the boxes with 
a rot-preventing paint, provided the paint is 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the boxes 
are filled with soil. To be on the safe side 
we should allow 14 days between date of 
painting and seed-sowing. We have known 
of cases where injury has been caused by 
being in too big a hurry. When boring holes 
in the bottoms of the boxes for drainage it is 
a good plan to burn the holes out with a hot 
iron, because charred wood offers consider- 
able resistance to wet and rot. If this-is not 


- done the wet gets in at the holes and sets up 


rot, and-thus weakens the bottoms of the 
boxes. 


Duration of cut flowers 


(Captain Saunders).—Much depends on the 
time of day at which the flowers are gathered, 
also the age of the blooms. If you gather a 
fully-open flower and one that may have 
been at its best for some time you cannot 
expect it to last so long as one that is fresh 
and that has not been exposed to the sun and 
weather. Again, much depends on the tem- 
perature of the room in which the cut flowers 
are placed, and also the capacity of the vase 
used for holding water. 


SHORT REPLIES 


R. B.—The flies collected from your 
Bramley’s Seedling Apple belong to the order 
Diptera. To the best of our knowledge they 
are perfectly harmless. 

Henry F. Parsons.—-1, Yes, if you thin the 
buds of the Carnations you will increase the 
size of the flowers that remain. 2, Impossi- 
ble to say. YOu may sow a packet of seeds 
and not get a seedling of any value. It is 
quite a lottery. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

W. J. B., Suffolk.—t, Cistus, probably C. 
crispus; 2, Ceanothus, kindly send better 
specimens ; 3, Dictamnus Fraxinella;_4, Scilla 
peruviana. The specimens sent are very poor. 
It is impossible to identify plants from the 
small scraps. 

A. C. P., Odakfield.—1, Bottle Brush 
(Callistemon Salignus); 2, Juniperus com- 
munis. 

E. J., Cheshire.—Rhododendrons Cunning- 
ham’s White and Cynthia (pink). 

Evin.—Probably Tulip Orange King. 

W. H. Archibald.—Please send _ better 
specimens, a piece of the branch as well. 

Evelyn .Snell.—We know of no work de- 
voted solely to the cultivation of the plants 
you inquire about. There are various replies 
scattered through the pages of this journal. 

Ulsterunda.—1, Doronicum Harpur Crewe ; 
2, Bedding Viola Bullion; 3, Euphorbia 
Cyparissias; 4, Sedum roseum (syn. Rhodiola 
rosea). 

- F. W. C.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). - 

E. A. T.—Rock Cress (Arabis albida), the 
single or double form, The plants ought to 
be broken up and replanted in good soil. 
They will again recover their vigour and 
flower well. 

O.—1, Polemonium cceruleum; 2, Daphne 
Laureola; 3, Doronicum austriacum ; 4, Ber- 
beris Darwini. 

L. C.—1, Euonymus japonicus aureus; 2, 
Potentilla repens; 3, Corydalis lutea; 4, Saxi- 
fraga granulata. 
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Report on Condition of Horticultural 


- Crops on the 27th May, }926 

VEGETABLES. : 

Beans (Broad).—Autumn-sown crop is 
growing well and pods are setting freely ; 
spring-sown making good progress. 

Beans (Kidney).—Germination 
most places. 


good in 


Beans (Runner).—Sowing made- under 
good conditions. Ga 

Beet.—A good plant in most districts. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Autumn-sown plants 


now planted out are making good progress ; 
spring sowings look healthy. 

Cabbage (spring-sown).—Young plants are 
rather backward, but. making satisfactory 
progress. : 

Carrots.—A good plant, but growth slow. 

Cauliflower.—Autumn-sown ‘plants now 
well established in the fields, but have made 
but little growth. 

Celery.—Plants are doing well, and plant- 
ing out has commenced in some districts. — 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Are making 
good progress and fruiting freely. 

Kale.—A good plant. 

Leeks.—Germination good. 

‘Lettuce.—Autumn-sown plants are some- 
what backward, but promise an average crop 
generally ; spring sowings are backward. 

Onions.—Spring-sown Onions are a good 
plant though backward. = ; 

Parsnips.—A good plant, but have made 
little growth. > 

Peas.—Now making good growth and look 
promising. 

Savoys.—Germination good. : 

Sea. Kale.—Crowns making good growth. 

Spinach.—Spring-sown Spinach is making 
good progress. ; 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Plants growing 
well, fruits ripening slowly. 


Tomatoes (outdoor).—Planting out has 
commenced in the south. z 
Turnips. — Germination good, _ plants 
making good progress. 
FRUIT. 


Apples.—Setting of fruit is very irregular. 
Bramley’s Seedling and Newton Wonder are 
patchy ; Lane’s Prince Albert and Lord Derby 
are reported fair; Worcester Pearmain is 
good; James Grieve fair; Cox’s. Orange 
Pippin poor. ; 

Cherries.—Set is disappointing after plenti- 
ful show of blossom; Early Rivers is best in 
i<ent, other varieties are patchy. : 

Currants (Black).—A° heavy set of fruit 
which has been considerably reduced by frost 
damage. 

Currants (Red).—Set is generally good and 
prospects are promising. 

Gooseberries.—A good crop generally; up 
to average in eastern counties, where a heavy 
set was somewhat thinned by frost, and 
nearly average in Kent. 

Pears.—Only a fair set generally; Con- 
ference and Fertility reported good in Kent. 

Plums.—Victorias are good generally, but 
only fair in Kent; Czar is good in Kent and 
Norfolk, other varieties patchy; much 
dropping reported and the general prospects 
are only fair; Greengages poor generally ; 
Damsons promise well in a few places. 

Raspberries.—Canes are flowering fairly 
well; damage by frost reported. 

Strawberries.—Blossom patchy, but fair in 
most districts; much frost damage reported. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


J. E. Sleightholme, 2 to 6, Ingham Street,’ 


South Shields ——Garden furnishing. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden.—Spring 
list of bedding plants and Dahlias, 1926. 
Clarence Elliott, Ltd., Six. Hills Nursery, 


Stevenage, Herts.—Alpine and herbaceous 
plants. ; 
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enduring nature and succeeds 
t, free soil and quickly forms 
of foliage. When smothered 
‘ge pure white blossoms. it 
/ Striking feature for a consider- 
Tt does not. fear drought, but 
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gthened period without any 
-It is, indeed, one of the 
d hardy plants in cultiva- 
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iS a handsome species. 
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it with such things as . 


9 a very inexperienced grower. 


eye. 


dozen spikes 18 inches to 2 feet high and 
broad in proportion making a fine display. I 
have had as many as 30 well-developed spikes 
ina group, and I do not see how anyone could 
obtain a more striking effect on a rockery. 
Its near_relative, S. altissima, is not quite so 
showy, but it is effective and is one of the 
easiest members of a large family to grow; it 
will thrive in any free light soil.- It increases 
very freely and requires a little attention in 
the way of thinning the growths, otherwise 
in the course of two or three seasons they 
come into a crowded flowerless condition. 
Thin them early in April and put into light 
soil and the rosettes will make a strong 


growth and will throw up strong spikes. In 
a group this Saxifrage is very showy. 
Nierembergia rivularis, not very well 


known to*amateur gardeners generally, is 
very easily grown. It increases freely, and 
when covering a square foot of soil and 
covered with pure white flowers it is very 
effective. The Alpine Phloxes (P. subulata) 


Primula pulverulenta, which has been 
so much improved in recent years, 
fills a moist pocket in the rock garden 


The flowers of the new varieties are of lovely 
shades of rose and pink with golden-yellow 


They are handsome plants that should 
be grown in masses 


“ 


: 


Showy Rock Plants 


cannot be passed by; they vary in colour 
from white through shades of pink and rose 
to crimson, They form compact bushes of 
foliage which is not seriously affected by 
lengthened periods of heat and drought. 
These little Phloxes are among the most 
showy dwarf-habited plants in ‘cultivation 
and are of remarkably easy culture. Litho- 
spermum prostratum has, the same character- 
istics; it is one of the best investments that 
the beginner can make, for planted on rocls- 
work or on a bank where there is free drain- 
age it will last for years, and when covered 
with its lovely blue flowers it is remarkably - 
effective. Narcissus minor, dwarf but vigor- 
ous, and N. Bulbocodium, the Hoop Peiti- 
coat Daffodil, are at home on the rockery in 
the form of colonies of a dozen bulbs. They 
make a nice show and the bulbs last-years. 

The mossy Saxifrages are very free of 
growth, and where covered with bloom are 
very showy. They have but one defect, and 
that is liability to suffer in a time of drought. 
It is, therefore, necessary to water them occa- 
sionally, otherwise they go brown and may 
even die out. Every third year they should be 
divided, and this is all they need.. Solidago 
brachstachys is a dwarf Golden Rod that 
makes a nice show in late~ autumn when 
there is very little bloom on the rockery. 
Plumbago - Larpente is another October- 
blooming plant, the blue flowers being very 
attractive and showy, especially in the case of 
established specimens several years old. 
Plant where it is to remain; it will give no 
trouble and will last indefinitely. There is no 
easier plant to grow than this pretty Lead- 
wort. Last autumn was_too-cold for it, the 
flowers did not expand; but the previous sea- 
son it was grand, the mass of lovely blue 
being very striking. 

Beginners in this form of gardening should 
avoid those things that are in the least diffi- 
cult to establish. Any or all of the above 
can with confidence be taken in hand, experi- 
ence will come; but the great thing is to go 
slowly. The more difficult things can be 
dealt with later on, two or three at a time. 

J. CornuiLy. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
R.H.S. Amateur Show 


From correspondence received it would ap- 
pear that many are under the impression that 
the R.H.S. Amateur Show, which is to be 
held at Vincent Square on June 22nd, is open 
only to Fellows of the Society. May I ask 
you to be so good as to make it known. that 
all amateurs are cordially invited to exhibit, 
arid that there are no entrance fees, 
Schedules may bé obtained from. the Seere- 


338 E 
tary, R.H.S., Vincent Square, Westminster, 
by whom entries must be, received not later 
than by the first post on Tuesday, June 15th. 
A. SIMMONDS, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society. 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. * 


The show house 

The practice of putting Orchids when in 
flower into what is generally termed the show 
house is a dangerous one, and is often at- 
tended with injurious results. When the 
plants are taken from their hot and moist- 


THE ARCHITECT IN THE 


sured by more than one architect bearing 

an honoured name in his profession that 
good will come out of the discussion opened 
up in the columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
under the above title. To them I commend 
the battle that raged between the gods—and 
some others—25 years or 30 years ago, and 
subsequent events. Judging from the com- 
ments in your issue of May 1st on the lecture 


D URING the past week I have been as- 
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growing atmosphere and placed in a dry, 


cool, and draughty house they are very liable - 


to suffer through the sudden change. No 
doubt the gathering together of different 
species and varieties in bloom into one house, 
tastefully arranged with Palms and Ferns, is 
both beautiful and effective, especially to the 
ordinary visitor. But to the grower and lover 
of these charming plants it is of far more 
interest and pleasure, when looking round a 


collection, to see both those that are in and ~ 


out of flower together in their own depart- 
ments.—The Orchid Review. 


other by his worst work we may come fo a 
conclusion definite enough to satisfy us, but it 
will be an erroneous one. It is therefore 
futile to damn either the profession of archi- 
tecture or gardening because each has pro-- 
duced bad examples. 

The capacity to design is not a matter of 
profession or even of education, but of per- 
sonality. A man is born before he becomes 
an architect, and with his birth comes an 


The upper terrace in Mr. A. C. Kenrick’s garden at Elstead, Surrey 
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by Mr. F. Inigo Thomas, he merely repeated 
exactly what he said then. The contest was 
admirably summarised in two books pub- 
lished (I think) in the year 1892, one by. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield and Mr. Inigo Thomas, 
entitled ‘‘ The Formal Garden in England,” 
the other by Mr. W. Robinson (who was then 
the proprietor and editor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED), called ‘‘ Garden Design.” 

In a close scrutiny of subsequent events it 
is difficult to discern any reason for supposing 
that the extreme views of either side in that 
Homeric contest gained much currency or 
exercised any emphatic influence in the de- 
termination of the question under discussion. 
Mr. Thomas finds it necessary .at this date 
to reiterate, and the writer of the criticism of 
his lecture to repudiate, in almost the identi- 
cal terms then used. 

Some architects still design good and some 
gardeners still make bad gardens. Every 
artist paints. some pictures, every composer 
writes some music, every. writer pens some 
literature, every architect designs some 
buildings, and every gardener some gardens 
that are better. than all his other work, and 
also some that are worse than the work of 
others. If .we judge one by his best and the 


individual capacity that may or may not be 
developed by subsequent environment, 1.3, 
in this case, education, training. Some- 
times environment nurtures and develops His 
inherited capacity and the world becomes the 
richer-by his work; sometimes it emerges in 
spite of it. « Either is just as likely to occur 
in a gardener as an architect. The proof that 
architectural training does not invariably or 
necessarily produce even good architects lies 
in the fact that those of. them who are in- 
clined to assert that in them, and them alone, 
lies the Divine spark of genius entitling them 
to control all garden development are usually 
the first to decry the ‘disastrous results of the 
building work of the less efficient-members of 
their noble profession. All architects admit 
there are badly-designed bwildings. - The 
point of this is-that if an architectural train- 
ing fails sometimes to produce good build- 
ings, how much less is it likely to prove 
infallible in the production of good gardens. 
If education or training could ensure the en- 
dowment of the individual with this capacity 
to design, then the gardener who knows 
nothing of architecture could become quite as 
efficient as the architect who knows nothing 
of gardening, 
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I have already mentioned the influence of 
material on design. I think no architect will 
dispute the fact that the availability of 
material at all times and in all climes has 
created styles of building. So also it has 
created and is influencing styles of gardening. 
To-day the English garden is the richest 
paradise the world has ever known. Climatic 
conditions permit us- to cultivate successfully, 
the ramifications of Empire permit us to col- 
lect, and modern methods permit us to trans- 
port vegetation from every zone. How can 
the architect hope to keep pace with the times 
whilst modern domestic science is advancing 
at an equal pace and strains his capacity to 
the utmost. The importations of beautiful 
hardy trees, shrubs, and plants during the 
past few years have alone created a demand 
for a new provision in the garden plan for 
their accommodation. . Towards this the geo- 
metrical disposition of enclosed lawns, 
alleys, and all the quiet and sweet simplicity 
of the gardens of the middle centuries con- 
tribute little. 

In conclusion, may I pay a tribute of re- 
spect to certain great men in the architec- 
tural profession who, born with the faculty 
to value at its true worth the real spirit of 
gardening, the courage to repudiate mere 
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conventionality of form when necessary, and 
the capacity to acquire some necessary know- 
ledge, have contributed much to the realisa- 
tion of the ideal in modern gardening. In 
nearly all these cases they would be the first 
to admit that their ultimate successes have 
been achieved because they had at hand some 
sympathetic colleague who, whilst _ap- 
preciating their ideals, possessed an artistic 
sense, combined with technical knowledge 
that they could never hope to acquire, but 
without which they would never have dared 
to essay. 

Architects and gardeners can walk hand in 
hand along the paths of beauty if each will 
treat the other, not as an opponent but as an 
expert in his own domain. If the architect 
will collaborate rather than compete and will 
consent to modify his design to suit modern 
garden life, he will find the gardener only too 
willing to assist him along the path of suc- 
cess. Also he must abandon the idea that 
formality and building are essential essences 
that run through all the garden scheme. 
Here is the matter in a nutshell. The ten- 
dency of the architect has been never to get 
far beyond formality of treatment, that of the 
gardener never to get close enough to it. 

GEORGE DILLISTONE. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Kew rock garden 


HE GarbDeninc ILLustRATED of May 

2gth is just to hand, and it is with a 

sense of relief that I read Mr. George 
Dillistone’s defence of the rock gardening at 
Kew... I confess that it was with something 
like a shock that I read the diatribe of ‘* X.”’ 
in your issue of April 24th. I know the rock 
garden at Kew very well—have, indeed, de- 
scribed it and criticised it before now in print 
—but I have not seen it for a couple of years, 
and, on reading the note in question, ‘con- 
cluded with dismay that some drastic change 
for the worse had been made in the alpine 
garden, which I had so often visited with 
interest. On re-reading ‘‘ X.’s’’ damning 
note I seem to perceive that it was written 
by one who looked for something in the Kew 
rock garden which the authorities of Kew do 
not intend their rock garden to supply, 
namely, a decorative display of spring flowers, 
which, like much else at Kew, would appeal 
to the visitor who is fond of flowers and likes 
to see plenty of them without much feeling 
for what is rare, difficult, or botanically in- 
teresting. I do not mean to say that a really 
decorative rock garden is not a desideratum 
at Kew. No doubt it is, for there are a hun- 
dred visitors who would enjoy a good scenic 
rock garden for five who would interest them- 
selves in rare and interesting, though perhaps 
in some respects unattractive, alpine plants. 
Kew is in the difficult position of being at 
once a popular and a scientific garden. It 
has to appeal to the expert and to the in- 
expert, and-is bound sometimes to fall be- 
tween the two stools. To the expert in 
alpines—and by ‘‘ expert ’? I mean merely the 
person who is interested in alpines qud 
alpines—the Kew rock garden is—or was a 
short time ago—a most interesting little world 
of plants, where one could see growing, and 
occasionally very likely failing to grow, 
plants which one had tried to grow oneself, 
and failed or succeeded as the case might be. 
I do not know that on my visits I have looked 
for anything prettily scenic, though I enjoy 
the flowery picturesque as much as most, but 
though the rock garden might not be exactly 
a blazing valley of bloom there were always 


individual blooms sufficiently numerous and 
of sufficient interest to make the visit worth 
while. It is very likely that the Kew rock 
garden. comes considerably short of the con- 


ceivably perfect rock garden. I should be 
astonished if it did not. To take a single 
tribe, I am wondering at this moment 


whether, for instance, Kew gives the con- 
noisseur in Saxifrages the object-lesson 
which he ought to expect when he is prompted 
to visit Kew. Can Kew show, assembled 
within a space convenient for comparison, all 
the Saxifrages—not all the hybrids, of course, 
but all the recognised species? Very likely it 
does. Very certainly it ought. But if it 
does, that sort of thing will possibly not re- 
commend the garden strongly to ‘‘ X.? He 
wants display, and within reasonable limits 
he ought to have it—not in the rock garden, 
perhaps, but in a rock garden specially con- 
trived and furnished to satisfy ‘ X.*? and 
those of similar tastes. The Kew authorities 
are bound to consider ‘‘ X,,”’ who, no doubt, 
pays his proportionate share of the Kew bill. 
So if Kew does its duty and desires to profit 
by the criticism to which it is being subjected 
it will proceed, as soon as may be, to dig 
another valley and build it up with peaks, 
gullies, terraces, ledges, pockets, and other 
devices known to the builders of rock gar- 
dens, subsequently filling all available shelves, 
hillocks, and depressions with solid sheets of 
scarlet, cobalt, yellow, orange, and other 
rainbow hues—all arranged with taste, of 
course, so as to provide a cheerful riot. of 
colour, but a tasteful riot. The expense ? 
Oh, hang the expense! As a matter of fact, 
there is nothing we—that is, you and I and 
the rest of us—enjoy so much as shoyvelling 
out money for irresponsibles to spend. There- 
fore again I say'Hang expense! Let 
“X.”’ have the rock garden he asks for, 
X2. 

—— I am glad to see in your issue of May 
29th that, in the main, that good gardener, 
Mr.. George Dillistone, agrees with my 
criticism of the Kew rock garden; at least, 
the very small ‘‘ bouquet ’? which he throws 
is out of all proportion to the ‘ brick ’ which 
follows it, and nothing could be more damn- 
ing than his criticism, He says the construc- 
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tion = 4s very bad indeed, that it should 
be entirely reconstructed on a concerted plan, 
and that he sees no reason why Kew should 


not possess as good a rock garden as Edin- 


burgh. With all this I entirely agree, and, 
coming from so experienced and capable a 
rock garden designer as Mr. Dillistone, it is 
quite as ‘‘ drastically damning,’’ as he puts 
it, as anything I said in my previous note. 
Mr. Dillistone says he has heard and read 
criticisms of the Kew rock garden. before. 
So have I and so have many others, and it is 
surely time something was done to improve 
it. I do not ask for ‘‘ ramping masses of 
Aubrietia, Alyssum,’’ etc., although there is 
plenty of room for these at the. top, where 
they might hang over the upper rocks and 
take the places of many less beautiful and less 
suitable things which are growing there now. 
I do not agree that the Kew rock garden 
should be primarily used for botanical speci- 
mens. It is rather>for the enjoyment and 
education of the public, and there are hun- 
dreds of choice plants which, if they are 
grown at all, might be far better done than 
they are at Kew. I should like to make it 
clear that I am not making an attack.on any 
of the Kew officials, but I really think the 
public is entitled to a better exhibition -of 
rock plants and rock building than it gets at 
present. A. 


In reply to T. D. Boyd’s letter, issue 
June 5th, ‘‘Bosmere”’ would like to know why 
he thought that the reference was to a rock 
garden in Edinburgh; as it happens it was toa 
widely-known garden in the southern coun- 
ties. Also ‘‘ newly planted’’ is not ap- 
plicable to either of the rock gardens referred 
to; both were tinted with Moss and weather- 
worn, but this year have been denuded of 
their natural growth both on paths and rocks. 
T. D. Boyd seems to wish ‘‘ Bosmere ”’ to 
suggest another stone, her own (covering 
about roo yards of sloping ground) is made 
of Norfolk sandstone. ‘* BOSMERE.”’ 


The treatment of Watsonias 


I read with interest the Editor’s note (June 
sth) on the treatment of Watsonias. I grew 
W. Ardernei last year, for the first time, in a 
sunny bed set apart for Gladioli. Although 
some flowered, the situation may have been 
too dry. It seems that they require moisture, 


-or more than they got in spite of some water- 


ing. At any rate, from the six bulbs planted 
I lifted ro last autumn, most of them equally 
as large as those originally obtained. In the 
first week of April I replanted these in 
another spot, partially shaded and receiving 
more moisture through a slight decline in the 
ground. They have now pushed through, 
some up to about 2 inches above the soil, and 
the further result remains to be seen. The 
purity of the white flowers of Watsonia 
Ardernei and their exquisite scent invite one 
to give them a place. in the garden if possible. 
Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells. A: [oa 


Daphne Mezereum 


I can understand grafted Daphnes failing, 
but it would be interesting if some of your 
readers could give the reason why the seed- 
lings of D. Mezereum fail to establish them- 
selves with me, grown-in sandy loam en- 
riched with leaf-mould. In a cottage garden 
only some 200 yards distant it thrives ad- 
mirably grown in the ordinary soil of the 
garden. Seedlings come freely and plants 
develop into good-sized bushes, which are a 
pleasing sight when in full bloom, and are 
certainly interesting when laden with their 
brightly-coloured berries later. I have planted 
in different positions and on several occa- 
sions, yet with but poor results. In the 
cottage garden referred to the seeds fall of 
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their own accord, germinate, and in due time ~ 


numbers of plants appear, 
stroyed in the course of cropping 
were not required. : 
roots does not suggest a peaty soil as being 


“because they 


requisite, and for which leaf-mould is often _ 


adopted as a good substitute. It is passing 


‘strange, and apparently beyond explanation, 


why certain plants revel in one garden with- 
out any particular attention, and yet in 


another, which may be closely adjacent, — 
nothing will induce -a satisfactory growth. . 


All Daphnes are favourites with most plant 
lovers, but none perhaps mgre so than this 
harbinger of spring, which should find a place 
in every garden. Advice on its’ peculiarities 
in cultivation would be welcome. C, T. K. 


Alpines sent by post : 


With ‘reference to your answer to a query 
ve alpines sent by post, issue June 5th, p. 334, 
the method there suggested is one which I 
have substantially used with success, except 
that I do not post individual plants, but send 
them in small cardboard boxes. These boxes 
must not weigh more than 300 grammes (ap- 
proximately 12 ozs.) in order to be accepted 
tor sample post, but it is surprising how many 


plants can be sent within that weight if the - 


directions as to packing as given by you are 
scrupulously followed. Last year I sent to 
England nearly 400 plants in. 18 such boxes, 
at a cost of about gs. at most. 

The other day I saw one of my consign- 
ments after a year’s growth in the garden of 
the friend to whom they were sent. They 
were all thriving excellently, with the excep- 
tion of Rhodothamnus chamecistus (ex- 
tremely difficult to get a satisfactory root of, 
no matter how sent-home), Campanula alpina 
(it is really necessary to collect seeds of this), 
Eritrichium (of course), 4nd Papaver Kerneri 
(with its tap-root). These were the failures 
out of 20 odd plants. Most were sent from 
out-of-the-way places in Southern Austria. 


On my arrival home, however, I found that 
certain local Post Offices in England had de- 
cided that these plants were not entitled to 
sample post rates, and had surcharged my 
packages up to letter post rate. Not every 
Post Office did this, and the matter appeared 
to be subject to the personal opinion of the 
focal Postmaster, I accordingly took up one 
instance as a test case with the Postmaster- 
General. It was argued for the Post Office 
that my plants were saleable growing plants 
and could not be treated as botanical ‘speci- 
mens for the purpose of sample post rates, 
My ‘counter-argument was to the effect that 
they were not saleable plants in the ordinary 
sense of that term as applicable to plants 
sent out by a nursery; that growing plants, 
or plants which might with luck and with 
very specialised experimental cultivation be 
induced to grow, were just as much botanical 
specimens as dried herbarium specimens, and 
much more useful for botanical purposes ; and 
that, in any case, there was in existence be- 
tween European countries a Postal Union, 
the effect of which was nullified if conditions 
agreed to by the postal authorities of the 
various countries and accepted in the specific 
cases of my packages by all the foreign Post 
Offices across whose counters the packages 
were handed were not accepted by local Post- 
masters in England. 

After three months the Postmaster-General 
refunded-to me the 2s. 6d. which had been 
surcharged in the test case. I hope that this 
may have created a precedent, but | feel that 


probably local Postmasters may continue ‘to’ 


have their own views. Nevertheless, I shall 


continue to send rare plants at sample post 


rates and take the risk of being surcharged, 
as, at the worst, the expense is trifling com- 
pared with the results obtained. 
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Wires, or in a super above the excluder, but 
this latter method requires a stronger force 
of bees. 

Never on any account breed queens from 
cells made under the swarming impulse. By 
so doing we tend to perpetuate the very trait 
we wish to avoid. Drones can be easily 
reared in our selected hive by giving the bees 
frames fitted out with drone base foundation. 
Matters should be so arranged that the 
drones are flying freely in readiness for the 
young queens. 

If the beekeeper feels disinclined to breed 
his own queens let him purchase from some 
reliable breeder, and there are many in this 
country. Without doubt the selected British 
queen is, from a honey production point of 
view, far ahead of the foreigner. 

Wells, Somerset. L. BicG-WITHER. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Thinning Grapes 
“YROM the middle of April until the end 
of June is the period during which Grape 
thinning is most common, as then all 
midsummer, autumn, and winter Grapes re- 


‘quire -thinning. The Vines belonging to 


amateur growers are seldom started into 
growth until the days lengthen, and the 
majority of these are just ready for thinning 
at this time. That operation might be divided 
into two sections—first, the 

THINNING of the bunches, and then the 
thinning of the berries. All Vines in good 
health produce a great many more bunches 
than are required to form a crop; very often, 
especially in the case of Gros Colman, 
Foster’s Seedling, Duchess of Buccleuch, 
and some others, there are two, three, and 
sometimes as many as four bunches produced 
on one shoot, and one of these is enough for 
a crop. Again, every shoot will produce at 
least one bunch, but it is very seldom one 
bunch can be allowed to remain on ‘each 
shoot, as that would be too heavy a crop; 
the whole of the bunches must therefore be 
judiciously thinned off before the berries have 
swelled to any extent. The very smallest of 
the bunches may be cut off before they. come 
into flower, but a general thinning should not 
take place until the berries are fairly formed, 
when the worst shaped bunches and those in 
which it does not appear the berries are well 
formed should be taken off. In doing this, 
the-important question of the proper quantity 
to leave for a crop will occur to the thinner, 
and this is a most difficult matter to decide 
properly, so much depending on the strength 
and age of the Vines. One year’s experi- 
ence, however, will help the cultivator, as it 


is easily seen when the Vines have matured ° 


their crop whether it is too heavy or not. If 
the fruit did not swell up well and finish off 
nicely last season owing to the crop being too 
heavy, do not fail to have it lighter this sea- 
son. If the Vines finished off the fruit well, 
and gave the impression that they could have 
perfected more, do not thin the bunches so 
much this time. Over-cropping.is a serious 
matter, as it cripples the Vines and the fruit 
produced under such conditions is always in- 
ferior, It is much better to under than over 
crop. We have rods of Gros Colman just 
now bearing 55 and 60 bunches. The rods 


‘are about 18 feet in length and the bunches 


are in bloom, but before they have formed 
berries the size of Peas they will be cut off 
until only about 20 bunches to a rod remain. 
THINNING THE BERRIES.—As soon as the 
berries are the size of Peas thinning should 
begin. Those who have had no practice in 
this work will not thin very quickly at first, 
and it is well that they should do it slowly, 
as to attempt to thin fast would lead to taking 
out many berries that ought to remain, and 
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it is an easy matter, too, to injure those left, 
as the point of the scissors may penetrate 
them, and the operator not know that he is 
doing harm until the deeay hereafter exhibits 
itself, Practical hands soon run over a large 
number of bunches, and make no. mistake ; 
they know pretty correctly the size to which 
each berry will ultimately swell and. thin ac- 
cordingly. For several years we had_ six 
weeks each spring. day after day Grape- 
thinning, and wearisome work it was, but 
the practice once acquired is not readily for- 
gotten, and we would advise all beginners to 
attend to it diligently at first, and note the 
results of their work as the fruit develops. 
The berries should be well cut from the 
centre of the bunch to begin with, then thin 
the extremities, but do not cut off the very 
outside ones, as that would reduce the size of 
the bunch, and, as.a rule, it will be found 
that those outside ones swell up best. Thick 
clumsy scissors should never be used for 
Grape-thinning. Long narrow ones are the 
proper sort, as they may be pushed between 
the Berries without doing any injury. They 
should be clean and sharp and cut the foot- 
stalk through without the slightest difficulty, 
A small twig of Birch, in the form of the 
letter Y, should be used for holding up the 
shoulders of the bunches. 

Some say that rust is produced by rubbing 
the berries with the fingers or touching them 
with the head, and although we do not credit 
this, there is no advantage to be derived from 
rough handling, and this is why the stick in 
question should be used. Black Alicante and 
Lady Downe’s have generally a great many 
small berries in each bunch, and these should 
be taken out first, allowing the largest and 
most robust to remain to form the crop. 
Muscats do not always swell up evenly, many 
bunches being composed of large and smail 
berries, and it is very important that the 
whole of these should be clipped out. Where 
the berries grow larger when ripening than 
was anticipated a few of them from the 
closest part of the bunch may be taken out 
just as colouring begins. 


The advantage of variety in fruit 
tree planting 


The effect of frost on fruit blossom, and 
whether this followed a dry or wet day, is 
strikingly illustrated this year in the promise 
of fruit alike in the large and small kinds; 
that is, we find one tree of Gooseberries, 
Currants, Plums, Cherries, or Pears well 
laden with the small fruits, whilst another 
close at hand is comparatively bare. The 
reason is not far to seek; the expansion of 
the blossom was at varying times in the one 
case fully out when a fairly sharp frost came, 
following storms, and in the other either not 
yet out or already set. Gardeners, as a rule, 
do their best in the way of protection, but 
this is not always possible, and in those cases 
we are practically at the mercy of Nature’s 
different moods. The above is a striking 
illustration of the advisability, even in small 
gardens, of variety of planting in all the 
different fruits; that is, in the varying times 
of expansion of blossom quite as much as in 
the ripening of the fruit, so that one should 
be fairly certain of at least an average crop. 
I have often urged in GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED 
the judicious and varied planting of fruit in 
small gardens and what a boon an extended 
season of the same is to the household, and 
have practical experience of the same in my 
own small place. I generally start the first 
Gooseberries about the end of April, and from 
then until the end of the following January, 
when Apples are nearly over, I am seldom 
without fruit of some kind. As a few of 
the most uséful vegetables are also grown 
the fruit is confined to one part of the garden 
so as to economise space. E. B; 
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AN ARTIST’S GARDEN IN 


HE orchard is by no means wholly .com- 

posed of fruit-trees, for many other de- 

ciduous-flowering trees, such as _ the 
Tulip-tree, Magnolia stellata, and Magnolia 
Soulangeana nigra, have been planted, and 
even evergreens, such as Laurels, Osman- 
thus, and Cupressus species, which add 
mystery: to. the wall through it. 

In the portion of ground which is used as 
kitchen garden and for propagation stands a 
small greenhouse. Some gardeners. woula 
not approve of this at’ all, for there is none of 
the orderly array of brandnew pots or weed- 
less borders. It is, however, maintained 
with the idea that.the plants and shrubs in it 
should form a picture, and a riot of colour is 
produced by Geraniums, Petunias, Stocks, 
and Cinerarias, which are allowed to seed 
about the’ floor, and by. flowering shrubs and 
climbers. 

A fragrant-flowered shrub growing against 
the greenhouse wall is Buddleia asiatica. It 
is a difficult subject to bloom, but Mr. Gals- 
worthy has found: that by severely cutting 
back the plant when it has reached a con- 
siderable size it will subsequently flower on 
the new shoots. 

In the border running along the outside 
wall of the greenhouse are growing Crinum 
Powelli, Habranthus pratensis, some 
Brodizas, and a hardy Begonia, while in the 
propagating beds are several plants ‘recently 


received from America. Mr. Galsworthy has 
quite a number of American wild plants in 
the garden, and among others which he has 
received or has himself brought from that 
country are Aquilegia canadensis, A. chrys- 
antha, Viola canadensis, Arisaema triphyllum 
(Jack-in-the-pulpit), Phytolacca decandra, the 
common Pokeberry, with handsome spikes of 
shining black berries, and Symphoricarpus 
orbiculatus with a small red berry. 

As one walks up the garden the path winds 
past a row of Lombardy Poplars, one or 
two of which Mr. Galsworthy has judiciously 
felled and so greatly improved the effect. 
Round about these trees it is often possible to 
find brownish fungi (Morchella esculenta) 
called Morels, which are said to be a great 
table delicacy. 
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(Continued from page 328) 


In this part of the garden is a very good 
collection of Paeonies many of which were 
sent from America by Mrs. Edward Harding. 
Some of the best varieties are Walter Faxon, 
Le Cygne, and Solonge. 

A neighbouring bed is devoted chiefly to 
Delphiniums. This particular strain is one 
raised by a Lincolnshire amateur who grew 
several fields of this plant with the sole object 
of improving the strain and who carried on 
his sélection for 25 years. The resulting 
plants are very vigorous and often exceed “12 


feet in height. They have been a feature of 
some of Mr. Galsworthy’s larger pictures. 
In the same bed are plants of Crambe cordi- 
folia, whose. bold leaves and feathery. flowers 
make a striking contrast with the Delphinium 
spikes. 


It is noteworthy that in the flower beds of - 


this, garden there is little or no bare earth 
visible. This is, not_the effect of elaborate 
bedding-out, but of the introduction of plants 
which seed about the garden and come up 
wherever they can find space to germinate. 
Among the most useful for fulfilling this pur- 
pose are found to be Campanula persicifolia, 
Honesty, Aquilegias, a giant purple-leaved 
Fennel, Cranesbills, such as Geranium 
pheum, of which Mr. Galsworthy -has a 
variety with purple markings on the leaves, 


‘SURREY—Il 


Geranium lucidum with bright red sj 
foliage which colours in late sumr 
grasses such as Briza maxima, — 
to these many British wild plan 
Geranium pratense, Lady’s Mant 
milla), Verbascum nigrum, f¢ 
flowered Cardamine, and a varies 
Barbarea vulgaris, are allowed 
wherever they do not interfer 
more important plants. 4 

cession of flower is also ob 
means. For instance, in a pa 


Pia 


Above: The south-west a 
old cottage and 


Below: The greenhouse 


tommasinianus Welsh Poppies 
couraged to seed, and ‘thei 
foliage help to cover up the uni 
the Crocuses after they Hav 
ing, os aes 
Towards the centre of the 
and water garden suppleme 
of tubs sunk into the gro 
which water percolates. ] 
petala luxuriates, growing rig! 
in company with the Bog 
trifoliata) and a Japanese ( 
gated leaves, while on the 
hardy Lobelias, and waters 
flourishing. Primula rosea 
Brockhurst variety of 
ceptionally well here and ar 
Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoid 
wild at Dovedale, in Derbys! 
The planting in the garde 
well thought out and th 
selected. One of the most— 
specimen of the Chinese Wee 
Cerasus sinensis pendula) 
rock, bank. . Another fine 


the beauty of which is conside 
‘by the adjacent purple foli 
Pissardi. \ ag 

An attractive corner is formed b 
tion consisting of a Fe 
Cerasus Hizakura, Magnolia | 
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GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED 


AN ARTIST’S 
GARDEN IN 
SURREY 


The old cottage from the 
orchard 


The old south gable 


Daffodils and fruit blos- 
som in the orchard 


Grass path between 
orchard and wood 
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Bold groups of Rhododendrons which are now making a display on a south slope in the Royal Botanic Gardens, E 


shrubs of Forsythia viridissima. A most 
successful combination also is that of.a large 
specimen of Viburnum plicatum planted to- 
gether with purple-leaved Hazel, - which 
makes a splendid background for the former’s 
snow-white blossom. 

This is -seen on the outskirts of a little 
wood of Birch, Beech, and Larch, in which 
are growing Campion, — purple-flowered 
Comfrey, . and that. giant umbellifer 
Heracleum giganteum, sometimes known as 
the Cartwheel-plant, which is very difficult to 
keep in check, 

On the shady side of the wood is a planta- 
tion of Ericas, Azaleas, and Rhododendrons 
(Fig. 4). Among these are some .attractive 
R.. Thomsoni. hybrids, “R. pracox, R. 
lutescens, the orange-flowered R.~ Bland- 
fordizflorum, and a hybrid recently raised at 
Knap Hill and named after Mr. Galsworthy, 
with dark mahogany-coloured flowers. 

Beyond the wood is a pleasant little Rose 
garden, where, in addition to a collection of 
Hybrid Tea Roses, there-are many interesting 
Rose species, such as R. Moyesi, R. altaica, 
R. rubrifolia, the -four-petalled R. sericea, 
and the variety pteracantha. Among them, 
also, is a Rose species which was found not 
long ago growing in a cottage garden in the 
Shetlands and said to have been brought 
there by a sailor from China. It was not 
recognised as a described species, and has 
been named Rosa saturata. 

Old varieties, however, have also a place 
in this garden, and strongly-scented kinds 
such as the old Damask Rose, Maiden’s 
Blush, the York and Lancaster, and the 
white Moss Rose are carefully tended. 

Around the Rose garden is a shrub border 
where that remarkable plant Pzonia 
Delavayi, with its unusual maroon-coloured 
blossoms, has now formed a bush nearly 
5 feet high. In close proximity is a good 
specimen of Viburnum rhytidophyllum, the 
flowers of which are tinged with pink. Some 
of the best forms of Viburnum fragrans, a 
most variable plant, are also to be seen here 
in company with Viburnum Lantana versi- 
color, whose leaves are tinged with yellow 
and red, and V. tomentosum Mariesi. 

Other interesting shrubs in this border are 
a Rubus deliciosus, with a very large broad- 
petalled flower and a purple-leaved Black- 
thorn, while among the surrounding trees are 
Populus lasiocarpa, with its huge leaves, and 


Populus trichocarpa, the foliage of which 
exudes an aroma reminiscent of incense. 

In conclusion it should be noted that almost 
all of the less common trees and shrubs at 
Green Lane Farm were planted as small 
plants by Mr. Galsworthy himself, and the 
whole garden is an excellent object-lesson as 
to what can be done in a comparatively short 
time with a piece of ordinary farm land, for 
aithough the garden was commenced over 30 
years ago, it had taken definite shape, and 
good garden pictures were already formed 
within 10 years of the date at which the start 
was made, J. E. Grant-WHITE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


On behalf of hardy Heaths 


OME few years ago I planted a number 

of kardy Heaths. These, for the most 

part, were given dry, sunny slopes unsuit- 
able for most things save Brooms, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I have had fatter 
dividends of pleasure and satisfaction from 
these groups than from any other part of the 
garden. In making that statement, however, 
I am taking into consideration not only the 
peculiar fascination and beauty of these 
Heaths, or the fact that no other section of 


shrubs or plants gives us such an unbroken: 


succession of colour the year round as do the 
Heathers. I also have in mind the very satis- 
fying and consoling thought that these Heath 
groups have been accorded a minimum of 
attention. To put it in another way, no other 
planting of equal size has cost so little in 
labour and time—items which in these days 
must always be put in the balance when re- 
garding plants from the point of view of 
general garden merit. 


I do not propose to weary the reader with — 


a long list of Heather species and varieties, 
for these can be found in any good nursery- 
man’s list. But a representative selection 
will, as I have said, give blossom, and that 
in abundant masses, from the day that Erica 


Darleyensis and E, carnea flush the slopes of |. 


winter until November comes round again, 
with E. ciliaris, E. vagans, and FE. stricta to 
wind-up just when E. Darleyensis is again 
making a fresh start. That is a great 
achievement and a fact of the utmost signi- 
ficance to anyone who can grow these shrubs. 


“steep slopes. 


And who cannot? Those in 
must, it is true, cut-out all but 


species). As for the rest, they 1 

any average loam.» I have never 
ounce of peat for any of mine, but le 
is sometimes added when planting th 
kinds, especially where the land is 
and stony that it-dries-out quickly in 


There is a current belief that Hea 
difficult things to start, but this, lik 
many other popular notions, is 
groundless. I have put in man’ 
plants, and losses. have not a 
cent. For most varieties ea 
probably as good a time to ] 
always provided the soil is da 
should happen to be a dry season 
avoid getting too near winter, and 
March or later; that is, just when | 
commencing. a, 

Whenever the planting is done 
should be thoroughly loosened, and 
all stiff plenty of half-decayed leave’ 
weathered peat moss litter, of bot 
be mixed through it. The plants mu 
be put in deep, right up to the green, 
should not be trodden too io 
soil that is liable to cake. 1 am, : 
content to press the soil in gently 
hands, which leaves the medium fr¢ 
to enable the delicate hair-lik 
to business at once. om 

There was a time when | indu 
tiresome job of watering all 
groups should hot, dry weather» 
in early summer. But this was 
doned for it did little good, 
Since that, if-an: 
done for such groups, I simp 
them a good layer of Fern, 
or evergreen branches—an’ 
evaporation and so conserve 
alternative the ground betweer 
be sown thickly with any 
annual. ~~ en 


s\ 
a 


s es A 3 < 
Rosmarinus prostrat 
This is a charming little shrub sy 
planting between large stones in 
position where a plant of drooping 
required. It is a dwarf form of th 


4 


renders the_taller-growing 
at coly differs from it in 


ng, when covered with 


given a warm position 
plant is easily increased 
. It is advisable, how- 
plants in pots in a shel- 
plant, although hardy 


and Midland 


uring the hot weather. A 
/ now is Continuity. The 
1 of a purplish colour, is of a 
ent nature. Ample supplies 
be given all Lettuces during 


uld be kept constantly hoed, 
er thinning is to be done it 
arefully, as any undue disturb- 
yots gives rise to attacks of the 
requent dustings of old soot 
red amongst the plants. To 
e exhibition and other large 
lication of nitrate of soda or 
imonia may now be given. 


od time to plant out the main 
sry. The trenches should have 
prepared with abundance of good 
the bottom. I find it advisable to 
enches a good soaking of water 
evious to planting if the weather is 
_ Lift the plants as carefully as 
good balls of soil attached to 
get them transferred without 
rds well watering them in. 


these useful little Cabbages are 
they will form an excellent catch 
comes in between the autumn 
‘and winter Broccoli. Plant out 
hat has been cleared of early 
md Peas. Christmas Drumhead 
s also. useful for sowing at this 
a ~ 


if growing on genial soil, 

superfluous shoots during the 
is no advantage in allowing 
s¢ to remain on each root, and 
> selected and tied in, removing 
the base. 


emphasise the importance of 
foots of fruit-trees moist, especi- 
rowing on south walls. Water- 
done thoroughly, not merely 
surface, giving afterwards a 
f necessary. 


to obtain layers as early as 
it is intended to grow them in 
ay either be layered into 
ight into those in which they 
d loam mixed with wood- 
meal makes a good rooting 
wherries, - 

1 Primroses 

raised early are now fit 
eserve garden. Where it 
ease the double Primroses 
Varieties the plants may 
arated carefully, and re- 


r foliage. Instead of form-. 
shes this variety remains 


overs this plant has few: 
d be 


rieties of Cabbage Lettuce. 


- enough in most districts, is liable to suffer in 
severe weather. H. STEveENs. 


Pyrus Hosti 
Flowering now is this pretty hybrid of the 
alpine~Whitebeam (P. Chamamespilus). If 
not conspicuous, it is a shrub of more than 
_ ordinary interest by reason of its pink flowers 
and handsome leaves. The former are borne 
at the ends of the young shoots. in corymbs 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Fritillaria imperialis 

These plants_resent being continually dis- 
turbed at the roots, but where they are over- 
crowded and the soil has become’ im- 
poverished they: may now be lifted, divided, 
and replanted without delay. 


Chrysanthemums 


Most all varieties are now ready for their 
flowering pots. A suitable compost for their 
needs is three parts good loam, one part each 
of decayed manure and flaky leaf-mould, 
mixing well together with sand, old mortar- 
rubble, and bone-meal, using the latter at the 
rate of one 5-inch potful to each bushel of 
soil. The pots should be clean and well 
drained, and the compost made firm around 


the roots. Careful watering is necessary 
after potting. 
Lawns ; 


Where new lawns have recently been made 
by sowing grass seeds they should now be in 
a fit condition for the first mowing. This 
should be done for the first time with a scythe, 
and after the grass has been raked off the 
lawn should receive a good rolling before 
using the lawn-mower, which should be sharp 
and set high for the first two or three mow- 
ings. W. E. Wricurt. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Hydrangeas 


Cuttings of the young wood of Hydrangeas 
root very quickly in the propagating-case at 
this time. The young plants, if well 
hardened, may be planted out in good soil in 
the open to complete the season’s growth. 
So treated, the wood matures well, and fine 
flowers may be expected when the plants are 
potted up in September. Older examples 
which may have missed blooming should be 
cut hard back and treated as recommended 
above. Repot into 7-inch pots in autumn 
and it is fairly certain that each plant will, 
next year, carry from five to seven blooms. 


Vallota purpurea 


The Scarborough Lily has a very definite 
value for autumn flowering in_ the green- 
house. Meantime the plants will be best in 
-cold frames placed upon an ash-bed. Vallotas 
bloom more freely when they are in a pot- 
bound condition. Occasionally it becomes 
necessary to repot or to break up crowded 
specimens, and this is the best time at which 
to undertake the work. Let the pots remain 
in the frames until September, when the 
flower-spikes will begin to throw up. Of 
course, plenty of moisture is desirable, and 
the sashes may now be entirely removed from 
the frames except during heavy rains. 


Netines 


To. ensure success the bulbs must be 
thoroughly ripened—indeed, ‘‘ baked ”’ were, 
perhaps, the better word. Place the pots on 
a shelf in a greenhouse, expose them to the 
sun, and withhold water entirely until the 
flower-spikes show. Like Vallotas, the 
Nerines thrive best when potbound. 


_ ground. 
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each 2 inches across, and are very pretty as 
they nestle on the surrounding ring of bright 
green leaves, the latter coated on the under- 
side with white down, each leaf about 
5 inches in length. This distinct. Pyrus is 
found wild on the Austrian Alps and is con- 
sidered a hybrid between the alpine White- 
beam and some form of thé Swedish ‘White- 
beam (P. intermedia). Although rarely seen, 
this interesting shrub is worthy of greater 
attention on the part of planters. G. M. S. 


WEEK 


Genistas 


As soon as the Genistas pass out of bloom 
the plants may be shortened back in order to 
maintain their symmetry. Repot, if needful, 
when the young growth is well on the move. 
Plunge the pots out of doors in order that the 
wood may mature, and see that they do not 
lack moisture. 


Stove 

While Palms may, perhaps, be repotted at 
any season, it is generally conceded that this 
is the proper time at which to attend to their 
‘wants. Warmth and moisture are necessary, 
but there is no need for bottom heat except, 
perhaps, in the case of the Cocos family, and 
then merely for a time to promote active root 
growth. It does not appear that Palms are 
too exacting in respect of composts. A good 
loam with plenty of leaf-mould and a little 
sand suits them perfectly. If thrips be 
troublesome among __ fine-foliaged _ plants 
vaporising will put a period to their activities, 
remembering that it is preferable to vaporise 
lightly on two successive evenings rather than 
to give one heavy dose. In addition, the 
syringe ought to be kept at work regularly in 
order that the atmosphere may be kept at the 
proper pitch of humidity. 
Orchard house 

The thinning of the young fruits will now 
call for attention. If the trees be in pots 
spread the operation over a fortnight. Any 
branches which have missed fruiting can be 
safely shortened back. Syringe twice a day 
in bright weather, but see that the afternoon 
syringing is done early enough to permit of 
the drying of the foliage before nightfall, 
Ventilate freely, but beware of cold draughts. 
Bedding out 

This, as a rule, disorganises the routine 
work of the garden, and during suitable 
weather it is sound policy to hurry on the 
work to its conclusion. Most things may 
now go out with safety, although any exotics 
will be safer in cold frames for a fortnight 
longer. Those who appreciate Cheiranthus 
Allioni and who desire to have much the same 
colouring in the summer scheme ought to 
make use of the Calendulas. 


Kitchen garden 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in 
these gardens the Potato crop has been very 
badly hit indeed, owing to late and severe 
frosts. Curiously, King Edward VII., my 
favourite variety, although equally as ad- 
vanced as the others, has practically escaped, 
and Sharpe’s Express is but little the worse. 
All the others, however, are blackened to the 
Turnips, including the garden 
Swede, may now be more freely sown as 
there is less chance of them bolting after this 
date. Salad plants may be sown in small 
and regular quantites—with the exception, 
however, of Endive, as plants sown before 
mid-June are inclined to go to seed prema- 
turely. Stake Peas in good time, sowing 
catch crops of Spinach between the lines. 
Sow Walcheren Broccoli and Veitch’s Self- 
protecting variety for late autumn use. 

W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Success With Dahlias 


From a radio 


air, are needed for Dahlias. 

Select a place in the garden that gets 
morning sunshine, where the plants will have 
the shade from the tops of distant tall trees 
early in the afternoon. This shade helps to 
give the long cool night of their natural 
habitat. : 

An open spot by themselves suits them best. 
Do not plant too near hardy perennials, 
shrubs, or trees, as the roots of these will 
take the strength of the soil away from the 
Dahlia. 

Do. not plant by a Vine-covered fence, 
hedge, or stone wall, or anything ‘that ob- 
structs free circulation of air. 

Hedge plantings of Dahlias alone are very 
beautiful. -Dahlias can be grown in any 
good garden soil that is loose and friable. A 
clay soil should be lightened by adding coal 
ashes and compost of leaf-mould. 

Buy tubers from reliable dealers, and the 
best varieties for the purpose desired, namely, 
for cutting, for garden effect, or for exhibi- 


SS loose fertile soil, moisture, and fresh 


tion. These are marked (c) i cutting, (g) 

for garden, and (e) for exhibition in some 

catalogues. ; ; 
Divipinc. TUBERS. — Clumps of tubers 


should be divided with a sharp pointed knife 
in the spring,-when the sprouts are forming. 
Sprouts form on the crown of the tuber or 
on the base of the old dry stalk. Each ‘‘eye”’ 
or sprout will be a plant; a small piece of 
tuber is sufficient to nourish it. 

A small tuber. is just ‘as good, in fact 
better, than a large one. If you have bought 
them from a dealer, and should receive small 
tubers, do not be disappointed. If it has an 
‘eye’? or sprout this will be your plant, so 
be sure the sprout is not bruised or broken. 


PLANTING TIME.—I favour early planting, 
as soon as danger from frost is past about 
May toth, if the ground is warm and mellow. 
If the ground is wet and cold the tubers are 
apt to decay, then it is safer to wait until the 
Jatter part of May. 

Early planting gives a good strong root 
growth and a slow top growth, making the 
plant strong and sturdy. 

When planted early the plant requires more 
pruning, but makes more jong-stemmed 
flowers for the Dahlia shows. If properly 
disbudded you will have fine blooms for the 
early and also for the late shows. 

White Dahlias should be planted one week 
earlier than coloured. varieties if wanted for 
display at the same time. 

I have found that late planting forces a 
quick top growth, and that the root growth is 
not strong enough to bear the large flowers 
with good substance and form at show time. 

Bear in mind that Dahlias planted early 
require disbudding and pruning to keep them 
from going too much to leaf during August. 


PLANTING.—After the ground is spaded 
have holes dug at least 3 feet apart and 
3 feet or 4 feet between rows; if you have 
plenty of room 6 feet apart is better. 

First insert the stake to which the plant 
later is to be tied as it grows. 

Fasten a label securely to the stake, bearing 
the name of the Dahlia. 

Next put in the tuber, flat on its side, with 
‘“ eye’? or sprout up, and. 6 inches below the 
surface of the soil; put a little sand around it, 
if you have some, for drainage ; cover 3 inches 
with soil, and on top sprinkle one table- 
spoonful of bone-meal; level up the hole as 
the plant grows. 

At planting time bone-meal is best, as it 
takes it some time to become incorporated 


talk by Mrs. Ernest H. Welson, of Caldwell, New Jersey, 
who has won many prizes with her Dahlias 


with the soil, and by budding time the bone- 
meal will have rotted sufficiently to be avail- 
able when the plant needs it most. 

Animal fertiliser should not be used at 
planting time because it forces leaves and 
plant, and is injurious if it touches tuber or 
stem of plant. 

Sraxinc.—Mason’s lath makes good stakes 
for low-growing-varieties, for the taller varie- 
ties one by one lumber called. ‘ mill 
rippings ’’ is very good. 

Stakes may be painted bronze-green to 
make them less conspicuous, 

Have plenty of soft tying: material. 
wide strips of cotton cloth are very good. 

About the time the sprouts are well out of 
the ground is the time to look for cut worms ; 
they work just below the surface of the soil, 


Inch- 


_and often cut your finest-loolking plant. 


When cultivating at this time look for and 
destroy all cut worms. 

Rings of wire screening or stiff paper 
placed in the ground around each plant make 
a good protection. 


IERTILISING.—When the plants are shaping 
up and getting ready to bud, but before the 
buds actually appear, stir into the soil one 
tablespoonful of pulverised sheep manure to 
each plant and give a thorough soaking, or 
put it on just before rain, and stir the soil 
afterwards as soon as the ground can _ be 
worked. 

A small amount of fertiliser at a time is 
best, used two or three times during the sea- 
son will be very helpful in the development 
of the flowers. 

Late in August your plants need a tonic. 
One teaspoonful of nitrate of soda to each 
plant stirred in the soil should be used. 

From the last of August until show time 
use, first, bone-meal; second, nitrate of soda; 
third, soot or wood-ashes. 

Never use soot on white, shell-pink, or 
creamy-yellow varieties. 


CULTIVATING.—Frequent stirring of the soil 
is beneficial to keep down weeds and to create 
a dust mulch to conserve moisture.: 

After buds have formed avoid deep culti- 
vating, as the new roots are forming at this 
time and may be injured. 

During a long spell of dry weather water 
the plants in the late afternoon or evening, 
giving them ‘a thorough soaking. A light 
surface watering forms a crust the next day 
and does more harm than good. Be sure to 
water thoroughly. 


Myosotidium nobile 


This is a perennial plant which attracts 
great attention, the foliage and flowers alike 
being very striking. The leaves are of a rich 
glossy green somewhat resembling those of 
the Mangold, and the plant forms a hand- 
some clump, while the flowers in June are 
exquisite. I think there is no finer sight than 
a colony of this in bloom, for it becomes a 
mass of the truest blue. It is a very beauti- 
ful plant, and I cannot understand the reason 
Farrer disparaged it so. The common idea 
seems to be that it will not thrive inland, and 
can only be grown to perfection near the sea, 
but this is a mistake. It will grow inland 
just as well as it does by the sea. It grows 
and thrives in one place at least 28 miles from 
the sea. 
endure lime, but this is also an ‘error. It 
does not mind lime in the least if there js 
plenty of humus in the soil. Of course; in 
our southern climate it must be grown in 
complete shade at the foot of a wall or fence 
in~a mixture of sand, leaf-mould, and peat, 


There is also an idea that it cannot. 


with just a little loam. 1 
long life, but it can be r 
readily from seed sown und 
planted’ out when big enou 
ground in shade. Slugs are 
‘enemies, for. they climb the sten 


SWS SCX. Gi aoe 
[The finest plants of this w 
were grown by Mrs. Rogers 
Cornwall, in pure séa sand in 
The late Mr. Jas. Douglas 
well in large/pots.—Ep.] . _ 


Coronilla glauca | 
This possesses all the ch 
favourite, C. glauca, in the | 
showy blossoms. Instead of 
columnar habit one often sees 
forms a neat dense bush rarel 
2 feet in height. It thrives ir 
and bears a multitude of brig 
blossoms in endless succession, It 
cellent shrub for the rock ga 
neat plant is required. Althot 
hardy, it is advisable to provi 
tection during severe weather 


Sowing seeds in dr 

I have a friend who lives — 
and who has, fortunately, in 
wall erected many years ago 
of stone with spaces here a 
wall, when I saw it in May, 
with Wallflowers and Aubri 
same length of wall I notice 
Antirrhinums, quite strong 
almost in the bud stage. It 
what.a little soil suffices, as th 
mostly limestone and_sandsto1 
moisture for a long time. 
contemplating sowing oth 
Aubrietias in the chinks, and 
succeed, as, grown in this way, p! 
do better than when plante ir 
June is a suitable month for th 
is a great possibility of beauty 
that those who. have brick w. 
pect to compete with or copy 


-Humea eleg 
When well grown, this green! 
ranks amongst the foremost 
for handsome foliage and e 
florescence—drooping, feathery pl 
latter may be called. It is 
‘centres of large vases in sui 
for the subtropical garden, eit 
out in beds or for plunging in 
turf, or near the margins~ 
that its rich fragrance ma 
quently be enjoyed. It should 
seeds sown on a hotbed in May 
lings should be pricked off as sc 
can be handled and potted on bel 
“get matted together. They sh 
in the open air, where they st 
‘like Chrysanthemums, and be 
the beginning of October and 
nary greenhouse  cultivatio 
year they will be ready for 
into large pots, and about the 
they may either be placed ir 
open air or be planted out 
flower best when plunged in 
pots, but néed more attention 
than they do when turned ou 
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DOOR PLANTS 


modern Schizanthus and 
how they are grown 
splendid specimens of Schizanthus 
. at Chelsea and other shows this 
ng have led to numerous inquiries 
heir cultivation: In a cool, well- 
greenhouse the cultivation is simple, 
t is not everyone that succeeds. Our 
on is one of Dr. Badger’s strain, 
by Messrs. Dobbie and Co. The 
hown were in relatively small pots 
2 raised from seeds sown in Septem- 
and grown under cool conditions. 
the best-known types are Wiseton- 
d Retusus. They cover a delightful 
f colour, and the colour spots and 
s are fascinating. The Retusus 
were well represented at Chelsea by 
Sutton and Sons, and. they deserve 
» attention than they have yet re- 


ifferent garden varieties of Schizan- 

now universally grown for green- 
coration, and in order to have good 
s examples in early spring the seed 
> sown in the first half of September, 
will allow of the young plants be- 
well-established before winter. A 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand forms 
litable compost in which to sow the 
‘hether pots or pans are used, care 
taken not to sow the seed too thickly, 
» the young plants will become 
whereas the main object aimed at 
all stages of growth should be to 
m as stout and sturdy as possible. 
ifficiently advanced they should be 
‘singly, using the same kind of com- 
before. Ordinary thumb-pots will 
n then. Directly the roots have 
ssession of the new soil the plants 
2 given a good, light position in a 
nhouse—that is to say, a structure 
spt safe from frost, but at the same 
er allowed to get too warm, and 
nty of air is given. If shifted into 
ts the young plants may be allowed 
he winter therein. Then, about the 
ebruary, they may be shifted into 
_ 7Z-inch pots, in which they will 
some of them will need stopping 
wice when growing, in order to en- 
|, bushy plants, but in others this is 
sary. In order to prevent them be- 
rawn the plants should, after re- 
lave plenty of room, and as the pots 
with roots an occasional stimulant 
given. Ens ©: 


Camellias 


is rather strange to read of the re- 
vour of the above after many years, 
uld hardly think it will hold its own 
tonhole flower against the Rose, 
, and Gardenia, because here we 
ity and scent combined, but where 
house devoted to the Camellia, and 
| vigorous, a lot of flower is avail- 
season when other things are scarce, 
the upper branches that one has to 
< quite long stems can be obtained 
suitable for tall vases. One of the 
growers I remember was Pomponia 
lower that varied in the most extra- 
manner, some nearly all pink, others 
ute, and many with a groundwork 
splashed and veined with pink, more 
avily. It also varied greatly in con- 
1a semi to a very full double. A 
ful plate of the old variety appears 
Mrs. Loudon’s books. - Another old 
Varied considerably, but not in. so 
ed a manner, was Cup of Beauty, 
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once very popular as a buttonhole flower. It 
was small, but a beautifully symmetrical 
flower, a clear white ground slightly veined 
with pink. These old sorts were called to 
mind because in common with others like 
alba plena, Chandleri, and Rubens they used 
to be found out of doors in shrubberies and 
have been recommended for that purpose. It 
is_ only, however, in a few very favoured 
spots, from a climatic standpoint, that 
Camellias are a success outside. They will 
grow away strongly, make fine bushes, and 
set plenty of buds, but the partially or wholly 
expanded blooms are nearly always badly 
nipped by cold storms and frost, and it is 
hardly advisable to plant the Camellia out- 
side solely for its foliage when we have so 
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useful pieces can be grown in 7-inch pots. 
Inclined to be rather leggy, plants require to 
be pinched a time or two in their early stages, 
otherwise no special attention is needed. 
Cuttings will readily root at this season if 
given the bottom heat of a propagating-case. 
Throughout a brisk heat is an advantage. 


Kirk, 


Auriculas in pots 
The advantage of growing Auriculas in pots 
is that the flowers can be guarded against 
the changeable nature of our English springs. 
Planted in the open, their beauty is liable to 
be marred -by heavy rains and frosts, which 
they are free from under glass. After bloom- 


A well-grown Schizanthus—one of Dr. Badger’s strain 


many beautiful-foliaged shrubs. Whether 
planted out or in pots it is as well to do any 
pruning that is necessary as soon as the 
flowering season is over, and it is also a good 
time to give a thorough cleaning if there is 
any sign of scale or mealy-bug. 


Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Coleus thyrsoideus 


Differing from the ordinary Coleus, which 
is grown merely for its brilliant foliage, C. 
thyrsoideus is grown for its value as a 
winter-flowering plant. The plant is woody, 
with rather glutinous and serrated foliage of 
a dark green:colour, while the flowers, pro- 
duced on terminal sprays, are of a cobalt-blue 
shade. C. thyrsoideus is very attractive in 
the stove during the dull days, and good 


ing they need just enough water to keep them 
plump, and if the season is very hot they may 
be stood on the north side of a wall or fence, 
and in a rainy season such as we sometimes 
get it is advisable to lay the pots on their 
sides, otherwise the fibrous roots are apt to 
decay. In August they must be started into 
new growth, as this is the month in which 
the Auricula season commences, and the con- 
dition of the plants at blooming time depends 
in no small degree upon what is done at that 
particular season. The compost having been 
prepared, each plant has to be carefully over- 
hauled, working away as much of the old soil 
as possible, potting firmly, but not hard. 
Stand them where they get abundant light 
and plenty of sun, and about the middle of 
September they should be under glass, so that 
heavy rains are kept off, but giving them full 
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exposure in fine weather. Shelter during the 


winter is. all that is. necessary, for, the 
Auricula being so hardy, ordinary frosts will 
do no harm. Should the weather, however, 
be exceptionally severe, it is as well to cover 
the glass with mats or litter. From Novem- 
ber until the middle of February no water 
will be needed. About this time there will be 
indications of new growth, and then, if the 
soil is dry, a watering should be - given. 
Although protection is thus given against in- 
clement weather, there must not be the least 
approach to coddling. The Auricula loves 
full exposure to sun and air, so that the lights 
must be drawn off in mild weather. Con- 
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‘finement will weaken the growth of the 


foliage; the flowers will be! deficient of sub- / 
stance, and will not fully display the refined 
beauty and delicacy of tint, which distinguish 
them when the health conditions are normal. 
Light-shade when the flowers are open will | 
lengthen the blooming time. Sometimes a 
few days of hot weather will destroy the 


beauty of the flowers, and will naturally pro-~ 


mote fertilisation, which causes the bloomis 
to fade quickly. Frosts, which are apt to 


mar the beauty of the Auricula in the open — 


ground, are, of course, guarded against, and 
this compensates the grower for the greater 
labour involved by pot culture. 


Transplanting Asparagus 


HE transplanting of Asparagus must not 

be roughly performed, or the chances are 

that the plants will fail to grow. It is 
certainly very annoying after having gone to 
the trouble of preparing the site for a per- 
manent plantation of Asparagus to find that 
after the plants have started well into growth 
there are several. blanks. -In one sense 
failures are more likely to occur with plants 
procured from a distance, as unless they are 
well packed to prevent the roots becoming 
dry the chances are that several will fail to 
grow. Home-grown plants are decidedly the 
best on account of the convenience for trans- 
planting. The best time for transplanting is 
directly the young. shoots are seen coming 
through the ground, although they may be 
left until they are a few inches in length. 
The small rootlets will then be in full activity, 
and will take readily to their fresh quarters. 
With dormant roots the case is different. If 
these are planted roughly and the roots 
damaged, the chances are that they will de- 
cay, with the loss, perhaps, of the crown 
itself. Another advantage with home-grown 
roots. when the planting is delayed until the 
growth is somewhat advanced is, that these 
having been previously well prepared may be 
lifted carefully with a fork thrust right under- 
neath them, keeping as much soil to the roots 
as possible. The site must previously have 
been well prepared, as if it is in the least 
lumpy do not neglect to place some fine fertile 
soil in direct contact with the roots, so that 
they will be enabled to take to their new 
quarters readily. In planting endeavour to 
arrange the roots in the same position as that 
in which they were previously growing. 
Asparagus roots strike out in a horizontal 
direction; therefore plant them in this man- 
ner, and do not cramp them in a small hole. 
I have seen Asparagus planted by having a 


trench cut out with.a spade, the roots being. 


pressed in. Such a ruthless proceeding can- 
not be too strongly condemned. When all is 
ready, take out rather wide and shallow holes 
with a flat bottom, so that the roots may be 
laid out straight, arranging them so that the 
crown of the root is about an inch below the 
surface. Plant firmly, pressing the soil about 
the roots and around the crown with the 
hand. If the weather should be likely to be 
dry, mulch after planting with a thin layer of 
very rotten and short manure, or, what is 
better if it can be procured, some leaf-soil and 
burned refuse in equal patts. This will-keep 
“the soil cool, and so enable the plants to start 
freely into growth. The young. growing 
shoots must be supported to prevent, their 
being-broken over at the neck by wind. This 
may appear a small matter, but it makes a 
deal of difference in the progress of the 
growth during the season. 

In far too many instances the plants are 
set too closely together. When too 
planting is indulged in, the produce is neither 
so fine nor so plentiful as when a reasonable 
distance is allowed between the plants. The 


- different 
occupy some good open situation, but a few : 


close. 


evil, again, is very apparent during the sum- ~ 


mer, when the beds are crowded with growth. 
With too close planting the growth is so 
crowded that direct sunshine cannot penetrate 
to.the surface of the bed. To procure strong’ 
‘crowns capable of producing good produce it 
is very essential that the plants be so set out 
in the first instance that abundance of light 
may be afforded to the, base of the stems 
during the summer. Of course, cultivation 
makes a deal of difference, for if people will 
persist in cutting too late in the season and 
also not applying nourishment in due season, ' 
they must not expect huge crowns capable of 
affording good produce. My plantation is on 
the level and arranged in a series of two rows, 
the plants being 3 feet between each and 30 
inches in the rows, and between each series 
of rows 4 feet, this space being devoted to 
attending to the beds, cutting, etc. A. G. 


Sowing Endive 
~ The middle of June is, in most. situations, 
as early as this crop can be profitably sown ; 
and if the sowings are repeated fortnightly- 
till the end of August there will always be 
fresh relays of young plants to put out, and 
this is the best way of ensuring a good supply 
of well-grown Endive. There must, of course, 
in addition, be a well-manured, deeply-stirred 
soil, for Endive, like Lettuces, to be crisp and 
good, must-be grown quickly, and on poor 
shallow land this would be impossible. <A 
liberal supply of moisture in dry weather is 
also. essential, accompanied by frequent 
stirring of the surface. Liquid-manure, when 
available, will be very beneficial. This will 
be best given immediately after a dose of 
plain water, as by so doing its presence will 
be longer felt than by pouring it on a dry, 
parched soil. Always sow the seeds thinly, 
and when they come up, single them out, so 
that no two plants touch each other. No 
matter how good the seeds may have been, 
there will always be some weakly plants, and 
these latter should, on thinning, be taken out. 
The first sowing should be made in drills, as 
if a few plants are left undisturbed from 12 
inches to 15 inches apart, they will be less 
likely to halt prematurely. Later sowings, if 
the land is scarce, may be made broadcast, 
but the plants must be transplanted immedi- 
ately they are large enough, and fiot be 
allowed to remain to draw each other up 
weak and spindling. On the whole, how- 
ever, sowing in shallow drills will be found 
the most satisfactory plan, as it facilitates 
earth-stirring, which, in many ways, is so 
beneficial to the young plants. There is some 
advantage in putting a few plants out in 
aspects. The main crops. should 


plants of the early sowings, to meet excep- 
tional seasons, might be planted on the north 
side of a fence or wall. Endive also gener- 
ally does well on the ridges between the rows 


-of late Celery. The greater depth of soil- 


~ gives increased develop 1e 


_ August sowing sho 


_ quickly done by ta 


~ snow, which broke t 


_ limited room for 


_ts much easier to { 


season the elevated site secu 
damp. All the later plantin 55 
on raised beds or borders if - 
wise, especially. if the s 
nature, the crop will « 


used: A good breadth from 
be 


border for late autu d 
lifted and planted in frames 
some other way when fros 
ance. Endive that is bl: 
should be allowed plen 
between the rows a: 
plant is not too much, — 
tied up, the surface soil 
space: between the rows — 
round the base of the pla 
then, if a flower-pot be 
each plant, the blanching wv 
without any deterioration 
is nothing so cle: 
plants, of course, 
tying and éarthing- 
rapidly decay. Bla 


grown or nearly so 
Mushroom-house, or any 
structure, and, as they 
fibrous roots that hold the 
may be easily lifted wit 
anywhere. In this 
more manageable tha 


where it is possible to ec 
frame-light or a temp 
severe weather set in. 
Parsley was ruined 01 


the plants. If possible we 
old manure with a little 

near the surface. Parsley 
isolation, and though one ¢ 


advantage to try a 
start so that it will 
much thinning out. 


In planting out Vegetable } 
no necessity to provid 
imagine that a raised bed ‘o 
Quite good crops of 
with a sparing usé of n 
been proved that it 
good results can be hac 
fuse and leaves are dug 
liquid-manure can be givet 
the first fruit has set. E 
of stable manure during the 
so has proved that man 
looked upon as doing we 
to manure liberally do q 

“and the Vegetable Marrow 


As soon as Caulifl 
Cabbage, etc., are pl 
manent quarters — 
the Cabbagé-root 1 


it after it has started. Ta 
fitted properly are effective, 
following mixture :—1r 
of dry garden soi 
the soil and leave for 2: 
the mixture to the collars 
rate of 1 oz. per plant. R 
tion about three times at 
weelzs, ers ae 


d North of England 
ip Society 


b room at the Brunswick 
efield there was staged, re- 
ificent selection of Tulips. 
he ninetieth annual show 
d and North of England Tulip 
ty whose records go as far 
1en King William IV. reigned 
The Society is said to be 
this. It is interesting to 
ociety poSsesses a quantity of 
s, hand made, for holding 
and these stands, it is sug- 
n in existence for a century. 
the Society is the culture of 
orist’s Tulip. A noteworthy 
show was that, for the sixth 
sion Mr. Needhatn won the 
cup. There were prizes for 
breeder, flamed and feathered 
ad also in the local classes. 
open classes included :— 
of nine Tulips consisting of 
res, three byblomen, and three 
trio having one breeder, one 
ne flamed.—ist and _ silver 
C. W. Needham (Hale, 
ir Joseph Paxton, Master- 
McGregor (premier), Athos, 
- Edward Schofield, and 
J. Fox (Sparkhill, Birming- 
rs Annable, Sam Barlow, 
xton; Ida Sutton, Lucy Luard 
‘of the Universe, Miss 
Lizzie, and Clio. 3rd, 
Bentley (Stakehill, Castleton, 
er), with Sulphur Sam Barlow, 
ian, Geo. Edward Schofield, 
or, and Clio.- 4th, S. F, Rich- 
with Red Seedling, Master- 
Barlow, © Bridesmaid, - Mrs. 
eorge Edward Schofield 
e Hill, Mrs. Collier, 
rank Fox (Normanton), with 
rpiece, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
man, and Annie McGregor. 
issimilar.—ist, C. W. Need- 
ler, Alfred Lloyd, Electra, 
, and Clarissa. 2nd, G. W. 
Ifred Lloyd, Columbine, 
mégor, and Mary Swann. 
Sulphur, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
ichmond’s No. 3, rose Mrs. 
ry Swann. 4th, S. F. Rich- 
edling and Alfred Lloyd, 
Rose Hill, and Scarlet. 
Fox, Sir Joseph Paxton, Robin, 
Mrs. Whitaker, and Mary 
aS 
, any class.—1st, C. J. Fox, 


red, any class.—rst, S. 
) to Stockport and Mrs. 
nd, C. J. Fox, Sam Barlow 
as Fox. 3rd, C. W. Need- 
fd Adonis. 4th, F. Fox, 


| Sir Joseph Paxton. sth, 
Trip to Stockport and rose 
or ~ 1925:—* We have. 


a very successful year 
ducationally, and all our 
» keenest interest in the 
We take a special ap- 
bee try the English 
rity of colour atid: beauti- 
asure to see when full 


and: 


d Duchess of Sutherland. . 


Praga Te ee < 
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open (no black, dirty centres). All are pure 
white, or golden-yellow, and are as easy to 


grow as any other Tulip, and probably Wake- 
field.and district have produced mote varie- 


ties of this Tulip frém seed than have been 


raised anywhere else. Help us to keep the 
names of “Sharpley, Mellor, Moorhouse, 
Schofield, Hepworth, Gill, Hardwick, and 
many other Tulip raisers of old to the fore, 
_and continue to keep Wakefield and district 
ever green to our noble flower—the English 
florist Tulip. The year 1925 will not soon 
be forgotten by Tulip growers. All say it is 
the worst on record—cold, wet, and sunless, 
and through it all we managed to put some 
fine flowers and in fair quantity at the show. 
Old growers of sterling type keep dropping 
out, and it is very regrettable that their places 
cannot be filled to the same advantage. Last 
year we had to report the loss of Ald. J. W.: 
Bentley, J.P., C.A., Castleton. 


His loss can- 
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not be made good to-day. We have now to 
report, with deepest regret, the loss of Mr, 
Harry Gill, a real Tulip enthusiast of 60 
years’ standing, which ends the career of 
three long generations as Tulip growers and 
raisers of seedlings. His collection of Tulips 
was, perhaps, the oldest and best in the coun- 
try. Mr. Gill was vice-president and chair- 
man of our committee a great number of 
years. Also the Rev. Joseph Jacob, Vicar of 
Whitchurch, who has for many years taken: 
a great interest in our society, and has visited 
our shows for many years, and taken very 
interesting photographs of flowers, etc., in 
the show, and has perhaps grown every 
known species of Tulip.- His loss is irre- 
parable. We are able to add four new 
growers this year, and we wish them every 
success,’”’ The Hon. Secretary of this inter- 
esting Society is Mr. S. F. Richmond, 
Nurseryman, Ossett, Yorks. 


- Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow thesé rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
IntustRatTeD, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used: in the paper, When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. AS GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue: immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 

~ queries by post. . 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same. correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent ‘they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


GREENHOUSE 


Asparagus plumosus 

(Harry Enderby).—This is not a Fern, but 
a true Asparagus species. The beautiful 
green of this Asparagus, its frond-like foliage, 
its lasting properties, and the ease with 
which it may be grown are some of the 
reasons why it has become so popular. Give 
the plants a greenhouse where the conditions 
are moist, warm, and partly shaded, and you 
need never be short of plants for decoration 
_or for cutting. The several forms of green- 
house Asparagus are fast superseding Ferns, 
owing to their suitability to stand the atmo- 
sphere of rooms. They are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings, selecting those having a 
couple of joints and from fronds that have 
been well matured. - These cuttings should be 
placed in pots of soil consisting of loam, peat, 
and sand. They should be stood in a pro- 
pagating pit or covered with -a_bell-glass. 
When rooted they should be potted off and 
kept in a house where moist conditions ob- 
tain. They will stand any temperature, from 
60 degs. to 80 degs. while growing. Old 
plants may be cut down in the spring and 
repotted. The yellowing of the fronds is due 
to exhausted soil. The best way to grow it 
is to plant it out, training the shoots to 
pieces of string, which, when wanted, can be 
cut with the growths attached. 


Cyclamens failing 

(E. J. Fleming).—There is no apparent 
reason for your Cyclamens not flowering, but 
.the treatment in some way must be at fault. 
_The plants should still be kept in a green- 
house or frame, and watered carefully. Later 
on a lessened supply of water will be needed, 
and during June and July they will only re- 
quire enough water to prevent their being 
parched up. Then, kept somewhat moister, 
they will soon start into growth, when they 
may be shaken clear of the old soil and re- 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. After this, place in a frame and shade 
from the brightest sunshine, but be stre and 


give plenty of air, as the lights are princi- 
pally needed to ward off heavy rains. Then, 
about the end of August, take them into the 
greenhouse and stand near the glass, where 
there is a free circulation of air. If over- 
crowded or kept too close, Cyclamen blooms 
are apt to damp off just as they are pushed 
clear of the tuber, and, this being easily over- 
looked, it may have been the cause of your 
failure. 


Camellias unhealthy 

(White Camellia)—If you examine your 
plant closely you will, we think, find that on 
the back of the leaves scale and mealy-bug, 
two enemies of the Camellia, are present. 
The only thing you can do is to carefully wash 
the leaves with some insecticide, and keep a 
watchful eye that the pests do not reappear 
and spread over all the plants. There are 
several causes for the dropping of the buds, 
such as over-dryness at the roots, a sour soil, 
and _unripened wood, which last is, in our 
opinion, frequently the main cause. Allow- 
ing too many buds on the plants also weakens 
the plant. It is unable to perfect all that are 
set, the consequence being that a great many 
drop. 


Genistas failing 


(Kate).—There - must be something de- 
cidedly wrong in the treatment given to your 
Genistas, as they drop their leaves and 
flower-buds directly they come _ into your 
possession. The cause of this is impossible 
to say with certainty, but very probably they 
are allowed to get too dry, for the neat little 
bushes which are grown in quantity by some 
nurserymen are, as a rile, only in pots 5 
inches in diameter; hence, they are crammed | 
full of roots, and quickly suffer from want of 
water. The Genista, too, is essentially a 
greenhouse plant, and needs a fair circulation 
of air, as if kept too close and moist overhead 
the foliage will soon be destroyed by mildew. 
Again, a very draughty spot is detrimental to 
the health of the plant. To propagate it suc- 
cessfully by means of cuttings needs a con- 
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siderable amount of care and attention. . The 
best way to set about it is this: After flower- 
ing, cut off. the old blossoms and place your 
plant or plants in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse in order. to induce it to grow. 
Then, when the young shoots are from 13 
inches to 2 inches long, they should be cut off 
cleanly with a sharp knife, removing also the 
bottom leaves in the same careful manner. 
Then dibble into well-drained pots filled with 
very sandy soil pressed down firmly, and 
cover with a bell-glass till rooted, A shaded 
position in the warmest part of the green- 
house is a very suitable spot for the cuttings. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis 
Belladonna) ‘¢ 

(H. E.,.Haslemere).—There is no plant 
better suited to the hottest position any gar- 
den can offer than the above, provided the 
one thing so essential to success, viz., a well- 
prepared bed of good loamy soil, not less than 
21 feet, is assured. Good turfy loam, some 
well-decayed manure, and a little old mortar- 
rubbish or charcoal, with sharp sand or-grit, 
should constitute the mixture. naturally 
suitable. The bulbs, being very large, should 
be planted fully 6 inches deep. The base of 
a south wall or the narrow border in front of 
a greenhouse are among the best places for 
the successful cultivation of this fine bulbous 
plant. The bulbs begin to push up their new 
leaves during the spring, and on the freedom 
with which they are:sent up the bloom in the 
autumn depends. We should advise you to 
plant them at once. Kindly say in what con- 
dition the bulbs are. 


Lilies for the Riviera 

(Puck).—You might try Lilium auratum, 
L. regale, L. tigrinum, L. Martagon in 
variety; and L. elegans in variety. Jf you 
plant these in various positions you may suc- 
ceed. In order to get the Michaelmas Daisies 
to flower late you might try cutting down. 
The growths made after the cutting down 
will bloom late. 


Marechal Niel Roses opening badly 


(N. B.).—The complaints of this Rose do- 
ing-badly this year are very numerous. It 
has been doubtless owing to the cold, sunless 
weather. No amount of~ artificial heat or 
careful ventilation can overcome the effects 
of such weather as we have had. With 
milder weather an improvement may be ex- 
pected. The conditions stated in this ques- 
tion—Rose planted out, span-roofed green- 
house, and moderate temperature—ought to 
give good results. See that the leaves are 
kept clean and the border sufficiently watered. 


Tulips failing 

I have enclosed bulbs of Darwin Tulip from 
a mixed bed planted in the autumn of 1924. 
Last year the bed was: a blaze of colour. 
This spring, however, they grew well until 
the buds were opening, then the whole bed 
(about 1,000 bulbs) became spotted on the 
foliage with brown spots, a general dis-~ 
colouring of the foliage followed, and the 
blooms opened very ragged. Can you advise 
me as to remedy, if any? Weer. 


[An examination of the bulbs you sent— 
with. a magnifying glass—revealed the pre- 
sence of several small brown insects eating 
into the bulbs at the base of the flower-stallx, 
and this is, probably, ‘the cause of your 
trouble. Lift all the bulbs from the bed and, 
after removing the flower-stems, plunge the 
bulbs into a tub or pail containing a fairly 
strong solution of Quassia Extract or Kata- 
killa, afterwards laying them out on a sunny 
piece of ground to dry and ripen. -In about 
21 days the bulbs should be collected and 


f pa ta 
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stripped to a_ solid clean. base and again 
plunged in a pail filled with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture ; this will remove any suspicion of fungus 
from which your bulbs may not be absolutely 
free. After the bulbs have again been dried 
store in a cool, dry room until planting time 
arrives, when they should be given fresh 
ground, Give the old bed a good dressing of 
Vaporite and allow it to lie fallow for a while. 
Failing this, plant it for the time being with 
something of a totally different character. ] 


FRUIT 


Figs dropping . 
(G. S. E., Lyme Regis).—In the south of 
England the first crop is nearly. always an 
excellent one if the right kind be planted, the 
Brown Turkey being the best and most pro- 
lic. The second crop never ripens, and 
should be rubbed off, as it only helps to ex- 
haust the trees and prevent the formation of 


the embryo fruits which remain small enough — 


to pass the winter safely, It may be that 
after having been planted for five years’ the 
soil is exhausted and dry. We should advise 
you to give the trees a thorough soaking of 
water, following this with a dose of weak 
liquid-manure, and mulching heavily with 
rotten manure, 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries 

Can you tell me how to get rid of the pest 
of caterpillars liké the enclosed? ‘They first 
appearedon a Gooseberry-tree trained on the 
wall, and gradually spread to the Currants. 
Last autumn 'I destroyed the Gooseberry-tree 
because I blamed that, but this year they are 
worse ‘than ever on the Currant-trees. | 
have killed ‘over a thousand. I shave tried 
syringing the trees with paraffin, but it only 
washes them down, I have tried powdering 
the trees with lime. and soot, but all to no 
good, If they turn into moths is there any 
way of destroying them? The birds do not 
seem to touch them, and hens will not eat 
them. Wo. M. YEOMAN. 


[The caterpillars you send are those of the 
Magpie moth (Abraxas grossulariata). The 
caterpillars feed on Gooseberries, Red and 
White Currants, and occasionally . attack 
Plums and Black Currants. It is a difficult 
pest to get rid of once it becomes established 
in a garden. The details of the life-history 
of this pest are as follows:—The moth ap- 
pears in July and eggs are laid in groups, 
generally on the undersides of the leaves of 
the host plant. When these eggs hatch the 
tiny caterpillars feed as long as the leaves of 
the plant remain green. About the time of 
leaf fall the caterpillars leave the host plant 
and creep for winter shelter into dead leaves 
at the base of the tree, or to the nearest 
place in which dead leaves are collected. 
When the leaves of the food plant begin to 
shoot in the spring the caterpillars leave their 
winter quarters and commence to feed again. 
They become fully fed during June and 
pupate on the host plant, or in a convenient 
place near by. In view of the above life- 
history there are three methods of control, 
any one of which should give a fair measure 
of control, or, if they are all tried in their 
turn, complete control, should be the result. 
(1) The second week in August all the bushes 


of Gooseberry and Red and White Currants © 


should be sprayed with lead arsenate. The 
material should be obtained and used accord- 
ing to the maker’s directions. When using 
the spray you should remember that the ob- 
ject of the spray is to cover the whole of the 


foliage with the poison so that when the tiny _ 


caterpillars eat they must eat some of: the 
poison. (2) Collect and burn all the dead 
leaves in and around the affected plants, and 
during the winter pay special attention to odd 
sheltered corners where leayes collect. It is 
often possible to find five to a dozen cater- 
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increase the quantity if you find the foliage 
will stand it. The house to be fumigated 
with calcium cyanide should be closed just 
prior to putting down the material and the 
temperature 55 degs. to 60 degs, F. You 
should arrange for the temperature to rise 
slightly during the night, but it should not 


rise above 65 degs. F. We recommend XL 
All white-fly vapour, it is simple in applica- 


- tion and certainly effective. ] 


Dandelions and the destruction of 

injurious weeds 5 
A neighbour’s garden has been neglected 
for two years and is now a complete mass 
of Dandelions in full bloom, and, _ if 
neglected further, will pollute not only my 
garden, but several in the immediate vicinity, 
and as I understand there is an Obnoxious 


‘Weed Act I wish to ask to whom I can apply 


~ destroy 


- 


to put the said Act into operation. The 
party to whom the garden belongs will do 
nothing to clean it, nor allow anyone to do so. 
Your reply in an early issue will much oblige. 
L’ALLEGRO. 


This letter has been referred to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
who replies :— 

*“T am directed by the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland to state that under the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, they are 
empowered to require an occupier of land to 
the following injurious weeds :— 
Thistles, Docks, and Ragwort. They have 
no authority, however, to require the destruc- 
tion of Dandelions.’? 


SHORT REPLIES 


Rev. B.—The little plant with the white 
flower is Alyssum maritimum (Sweet 
Alyssum), sometimes known as Keeniga. It 
is easily grown from seeds. The yellow Viola 
has all the appearance of having been eaten 
by slugs. As you know, slugs are particu- 
larly fond of Viola flowers, and if a search is 
made at night time we think the culprit will 
be found. It may be, however, that the yellow 
Violas are attacked by sparrows, which are 
said to select yellow flowers for destruction 
in preference to those of any other colour. 

A. P. C.—(1) Get John’s ‘* Flowers of the 
Field ” through any bookseller. (2) The only 
way is to visit some district where cider is 


made, 
NAMES OF PLANTS 

A. P. Clow.—Gasteria verrucosa. 

H. M. A. H. R.—The Honeysuckle is the 
variety known as Early Cream, of the per- 
foliate Woodbine (Lonicera  caprifolium), 
The Marguerite is Anthemis cupaniana, a 
valuable early .and continuous-flowering 
species, rarely exceeding a foot high. 

W. H. Lund.—1, Next week; 2, the Soft 
Fern (Polystichum angulare).. 

Journeyman.—1, Luculia Pinceana; 2, too 
shrivelled to recognise; 3, Phyllanthus 
nervosus ; 4, Phyllanthus atropurpureus. 

D. McD.—Tolmeia Menziesii, common in 
London gardens, especially in the Marylebone 
district. A hardy perennial producing a 
plantlet at the base of each leaf blade. Native 
not of Russia, but of N.W. America. 

G. Heath.—1, Salvia Grahami; 2, Libertia 
formosa ; 3, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl. 

N,- B.—1, Asphodelus  ramosus; 2, 
Geranium striatum; 3, one of the florist 
pinks; 4, please send better specimen; 5, 
Achillea millifolium. 


Training Sweet Peas 


Who was it first pruned Sweet Peas? By 
pruning I mean taking out the laterals and 
taking up four or five stems off a plant to a 
height of, say, about 12 feet. I would be 
much obliged for this information if you can 
kindly supply it. James F, McFarvane. 
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Opening of Bouverie House 


Benn Brothers’ Staff’s Visit to Oxford 
T: celebrate the opening of Bouverie 


House, the new headquarters of Benn 

Brothers, Ltd., and its associated com- 
panies, the staff, to the number of about 160, 
by invitation of the Directors, paid a visit to 
Oxford on Saturday, June 5th, travelling by 
chars-a-banc. . Among those present were Sir 
Ernest and Lady Benn and Mr. John Benn. 


In proposing the toast of the firm after 
luncheon, Mr. F, E. Hamer said that 
Bouverie House was not only the outcome of 
past success, but was literally a concrete 
proof of present resources, and, above all, an 
expression of confidence in the future. 
Capacious as it now seemed, it was their ° 
hope that some day, like all the previous 
premises of the firm, it would prove too small 
for their expanding activities within it.’ It 
was a striking addition to the architecture of 
Fleet Street, and inside its quiet dignity and 
comfort were as admirable as its fine exterior. 
It was sometimes a problem with expanding 
firms how to assimilate the new interests 
initiated from within or acquired from out- 
side so as to preserve a continuous identity, 
but to-day in all the associated branches of 
the Company there was a true collective 
spirit of unity and co-operation for the com- 
mon welfare, and that. would-be further 
fostered now all the firm’s activities would be 
under one roof. They had recently welcomed 
into the business the first representative of 
the third generation of Benn Brothers, and 
there were others to follow. They recognised 
in their Chairman the real centre of the busi- 
ness, and their hope was that not only would 
he long be spared as ‘‘ chief,’” but that. the 
large scale on which, as Bouverie House in- 
dicated, he had planned for the future would 
be completely justified. 


In responding to the toast Sir Ernest Benn 
said there were only two things he wanted to 
say about Bouverie House. They were some- 
times inclined to forget in connection with 
business matters that they spent the bulk of 
their business lives in business premises. 
They were all looking forward to spending 
the greater part of the time that was left to 
them in Bouverie House. That had been the 
thought uppermost in their minds in planning 
the building, and. they were trying to make 
life inside Bouverie House as convenient and 
happy and agreeable as it was possible to be. 
There was something else about it that 
pleased him very much. He was bold enough 
to hope that he might go down in history as 
the man who put the trade paper in its proper 
place. The world was built upon the Empire 
and the Empire upon British. trade. The 
trade Press for too long had existed in back 
streets and side ways. 


Now they had Bouverie House in the very 
middle of Fleet Street and the world of the 
Press, standing on the top of a hill, looking 
down upon fancy periodicals which were, of 
course, of minor importance when compared 
with the organs they published every. week. 


This was not by any means a family busi- 
ness, it was not a business in which could be 
provided fat jobs for the persons one fancied ; 
it needed the manufacture and distribution of 
brains, and they did not come from any one 
family. While they had done great things in 
the past, that position could only be main- 
tained and greater things could only be done 
in the future if, from the bottom upwards, 
they produced better and better brains. And 
so, while the business bore the name of the 
family to which he belonged, it was really an 
organisation to oil. the machinery of the coun- 
try’s trade and to render service -to the 
country’s traders, 
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LATE REPLIES 


Plants required 

I see a correspondent, ‘‘ IT. H.,”’ in your 
April 3rd number, asks where he can get 
Paris quadrifolia. I believe that Messrs. 
Bowell and Skarratt, of Cheltenham, used to 
offér it quite recently, and no doubt can still 
supply it. Perhaps it has dropped out of 
their list for lack of demand, as it is not a 
plant many people would need. Could you, 
please, tell me where I could get the follow- 
ing :—Narcissus pallidus praecox (often men- 
tioned but seldom offered), Narcissus muti- 
cus, Iris reticulata Cantab, and Campanula 
rotundifolia Soldanellaflora? J have looked 
in many lists for these during the past three 
or four years, but have failed to find them 
offered anywhere. S. P. Rowxanps. 

58, St. Mary’s Road, Doncaster. 


Lilium candidum diseased 


(C. C.).—Your Lily bulbs have, unfor- 
tunately, fallen a prey to the disease which 
has proved so fatal for many years. When 
once a plant has been attacked there is but 
slight chance of saving it, though by cutting 
off the diseased pieces and spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture this is said to have been 
done. Lifting the bulbs and putting them 
into a bag with flowers of sulphur, and 
shaking them up so as to work the sulphur 
into the scales of the bulbs, and then planting 
them while smothered with the sulphur have 
been recommended, but we doubt if any real 
remedy has yet been found. 


? 


Insect 


(J. C.).—The insect you forwarded is the 
larva or grub of one of the Rove bettles, pro- 
bably that of the common black species, 
generally known as The Devil’s Coach Horse 
(Ocypus oleus). These grubs are quite harm- 
less to plants, and feed on small insects, 
grubs, ete. 


Lawn grasses 


(W. J. T.).—The sample grass sent is one 
of the coarser Festucas, and it will be well to 
have so much of that type pulled out at once 
as you well can. Strong grasses of> that 
nature root deeper than do ordinary lawn 
grasses, and in dry weather dominate the 
rest, to their injury. After extracting these 
coarse forms it will be best if you can give 
the lawn a top-dressing of finely-sifted soil 
from the garden, road scrapings, town street 
sweepings, or other fine material that will 
wash in and assist the weaker grasses to ex- 
tend or run. Give also a heavy dressing of 
soot to wash in. 


Pteris tremula 


(W. R. W.).—The name of the Fern is 
Pteris tremula, which will succeed perfectly 
in a greenhouse provided it is shaded from 
the sun and kept as far as possible from direct 
draughts. Like your Palm, it has in all pro- 
bability been grown in a hot, moist structure, 
and consequently suffered greatly when re- 
moved to an exposed and cooler spot. Many 
Ferns as well as Palms will hold their own 
under decidedly adverse conditions, but then 
the change must be very gradual, otherwise 
they quickly suffer. 


Painting hot water pipes 

(Creosoted pipes).—There is no doubt that 
the creosote is the cause of the trouble. We 
should advise you to paint the pipes with a 
mixture of lamp-black and turpentine, this 
being quite harmless to plants. We fancy 
the turpentine in the mixture will remove the 
creosote. If turpentine chiefly is used and 
only a little oil the pipes will not smell so 
strongly or be so long in drying. Well clean 
off any rust that may be on the pipes before 
painting them. 
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Summer P runing 


Great Successes obtainable 


by the LORETTE Method 


This method, known to all fruit growers, 
is now obtainable in an English trans- 


lation by the late W. R. Dykes. 


Adapted to the English climate, set 
forth simply and clearly, with many 
excellent illustrations, this wonderful 
system is now within the reach of all 


THE LORETTE 


SYSTEM OF PRUNING 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Published: hy 


MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2, 


Demy 8vo. 


EE SINS A ST EE SS ES 
LITTLEHAMPTON AND DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
A FLOWER, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLE 
Ss Ex O WW 
Will be held on JUNE 30th, 1926 
At the Lecture Hall, Littlehampton 


Full particulars can be obtained from—Hon. Sec., BE. Pitts 
Fenton, Gable Cottage, Irvine Road, Littlehampton. 


LEEDS FLOWER SHOW 


ROUNDHAY 
July 13th and 14th, 1926 
(LEEDS TERCENTENARY WEEK). 


THE ROUNDHAY (LEEDS) HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S SHOW 
in conjunction with 
THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S JUBILEE 
PROVINCIAL GREAT EXHIBITION OF ROSES 
in ROUNDHAY PARK, LEEDS 


For Schedules apply: The Hon. Secretary, 67, Jackson 
Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


Mesh. 12in. 18 in. 

Te x 22G 11/9 17/- 22/1 
in. x 22G 6/11 =9/10 12/6 

lin. x 20G 65 9/2 11/8 

ld in. x 19G 

18 in. x 19G 

2in. x 19G 

3in. x 19G 


Zin. x 22G 

Zin. x 22G ee 

Lin’ x 20@) 2.6 an 

H in. x19G .. we 

1g in. x 19G 5 5 

2 in. x 19G 

3in.xl9IG ei st 8/3 11/9 
Carriage paid on Lots of £6 nett value and upwards. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS, 4th quality and 21 oz. 


In boxes, 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft- 
ae a 15/- 5 /- 


9x 7in... ay oe 
10,12x8in. wide .. oe 
11, 12, 13, 14x 9in. wide .. 
12, 13, 14 x 10 in. wide a an 
16x 10in., 13,16x1lin. wide .. 
18, 20 x 11 in., 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 

22,24x12in. wide .. FR 
16, 17, 18, 20 x 13 in. wide.. ee 
16, 18, 20, 22,24x14in. wide .. 
20, 22, 24x 15 in., 18, 20, 22, 24 x 

16 in. wide AS ae ii 
20, 22,24x18in. wide .. Soe - 

One size only packed in a case. 

Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., 18/6; 4cwt., 10/-; fewt., G/-; 
141bs., 3/6. Diamonds, 9/6 and 12/6 each. ‘Glass 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 


List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 
All .o.r. Hull. Net Cash with Order. All sent promptly. 


F. & T; ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, etc., 
Estd. 1848. MYTON ST., HULL 


WILLMOTT | 


Rlval Plant Stake 


(Patented No. 183779.) 
As used in Royal Botanic 
Gardens. For all plants. 

WILL NOT ROT, WEAR ~ 

OUT, OR BREAK. 

Samples of 8 sizes, United 
Kingdom 8/-, Overseas }/= 
H.d. GREENWOOD, F.R.H.S,, Proprictor — 
Bracknell, BERKS. _ 


A ¥ 


THE HORSECOMBE QUARR, 
WORKS, Combe Down, B: 

Old World Sundials, Bird Baths, Se: 
Garden Houses, Crazy Paying, Walls 
Stone. Write for Pho 


BEST AND 
ARTISTIC F} 


State quantities and sizes: 

have ‘Carriage Paid” quotai 
write for Price List—FRE 

RICHARD SANKEY & 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERT 
PLEASE MENTION _ 
“GARDENING ILLUSTE 


‘All Prices Reduce I 


SMITH’S — 


POWDER 


Also in Liquid—All Sized Drum: 

First Weed Killer ever offered and firs 

SMITH’S “PERFECT” NON- : 

LIQUID & POWDER. 

Best Value. Most Reliable. Full Sat 
Guaranteed, Prices and Parti 


ghl} 
‘The 

( 
stuff that ke 


insect-free, 
lington’s AUTO-S 


ordinary 6} 
No.2 () ee c. ni | 
# plants... .. i 
No. 8 (1,000 ¢.f.) 0: | 

tender ees det 

No, 4 (2,500.¢.f.) Dit 

Any difficulty in obtaining write direct) 

eae W. DARLINGTON & SONS, 
Original Patente 

HACKNEY, LONDON, 


$e erp 
ENHOUSE, GARAGE OR WORK’ 
Ay es LISTS POST 


REE 
THOS,W, ROBINSON! 
- DENNIS. PARK, 


ee 
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hardiness of ... ... 355 
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wardias) ... ...  ... 355 
Festival, a great 366 


Freestas at Wisley, 
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Fruit trees, mulch- 
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JUNE 19, 1926 


[2revaig Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


GARDEN, SPRING, 


Meadow Rue, the 
SOME CORNERS 


Columbine-leaved ... 365 


OF THE s+ «357 National Gladiolus 
Garden, the Kew rock 355 how, the ... 1. se. 354 
Ginger, the Wild Orchid culture ... 360 

(Asarum canadense) 354 Pears cracking ... ... 366 
HYDRANGEAS FOR Phloxes, spring treat- 

THE GREEN- MeENL Of oa AY peed 

HOUSE 353 PLANT HUNTING IN 
Lettuces, early «.. ... 364 SIERRA NEVADA 361 
Liatris, the ... +. 360 Primula obconica ... 355 
Lithospermum gram- Raspberry rust ... ... 366 

tnifolium ... 360 Red lead v. mice and 
Masusrugosus ... 365 bivlis— kis) ares, 164 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden ’”’ 


Red spider ... .2. ... 356 Spring Star Flower, 
Rhododendron Cald- EHEES sak vile 3 ovens 354 
WORE nse enc aves are 354 Swedes, garden ... 364 
Rhododendron decor- Thermopsis mon- 
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Rhododendron Man- Tomatoes failing 366 
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00 open a position away from 
they will become leggy, which is a 
to a perfect truss of bloom. 
for the first few weeks must be 
me, never allowing the compost to. 
ly soddened or the roots will re- 
Once the pots are full of 
ater cannot be given. When 
Opening freely the plants will 
weekly dose of soot-water 
ate, and although too much 
, a little weak liquid may also 
ately until the blooms are fully 
his should be discontinued. 
vers are full out it is wise to 
I find the plants remain in 
ager if placed in the fernery, 
ve a bit of bright colour. 
s have finished blooming 
runed back to the first strong 
sparingly until the new 
to grow freely, when they 
(and stood outside on a bed 
they can remain until danger 
ould then be housed in a 


cold pit or greenhouse to rest during the win- 
ter. These plants should furnish anything 
from three to six good trusses of bloom the 
following season. 

BLUE Hypranceas.—No doubt everyone is 
desirous of growing the beautiful blue varie- 
ties so often seen at flower shows and in 
florists’ windows in preference to the many 
kinds of lovely pink shades and also crimsons 
and pure whites. No Hydrangea flower is 
naturally of a true blue colour, and to obtain 
these they must be treated accordingly. For- 
tunately, the worst colours amongst the 
family lend themselves most fréely to this 
bluing process. Alum is the secret in pro- 
ducing these attractive blue flowers, and 
should be used at the rate of 1 Ib. to each 
bushel of compost at each potting, following 
this by watering the plants with 1 0z. added 
to each gallon of water once a week until the 
blooms show colour. This should not be given 


Hydrangea from a cutting 


‘ Hydrangeas for the Greenhouse 


when the plants have been recently watered 
with soot or liquid-manure, but at least two 
days afterwards. If the plants are watered 
with clear water one hour before, so much 
the better. A well-known. grower of 
Hydrangeas has his own preparation, known 
as Bluing Powder, which I have proved very 
successful if used according to directions. 

Goop varietizs.—Although there are nrany 
newer kinds, the following are the best I 
have grown :—La Marne (soft mauve), E. J. 
Hill (blue)), Mme. Mouillere (white), Marechal 
Foch (blue), Radiant (carmine), Rubis (red), 
Splendour (salmon), Amarante (mauve-pinlx), 
Lanzelot (pink), Mme. Truffaut (rose), 
Vicomte de Vibroye (blue), and Parzival (deep 
red, and probably one of the best growers). 
The blooms are, in a way, different, as they 
are very much like a giant Primula. 


W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, Warwickshire. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rhododendron decorum 


NE of the most conspicuous objects in 

the garden for several weeks has been a 

group of this Rhododendron. It is com- 
posed of from 15 plants to 20 plants ranging in 
height from 3 feet to g feet, and, being seed- 
lings, some are of the purest white, others of 
a delightful pale pink. All are so choice and 
lovely that it is difficult to discriminate among 
them. One very striking quality—and this 
applies to both the pink and white forms—is 
the delicious fragrance of the flowers. The 
plants are growing in heavy soil, the only 
preparation of which consisted in its being 
trenched to a depth of 18 inches and a couple 
of shovelsful of peaty soil placed around each 
plant when put in some years ago, when they 
were little more than a foot in height. This 
fine group is arranged beneath standard 
Apple-trees, and, judging by their robust 
character and rich leafage, such a position 
suits them admirably. Eremuri are planted 
among the Rhododendrons, and these come 
into bloom just as the latter pass away, and 
extend the season of beauty. G. M.S. 


Rhododendrom Manglesi in the 
woodland 


Growing in the home woods here (Sussex) 
and blooming freely is this handsome Rhodo- 
dendron, a hybrid between R. Griffithianum 
and R. album elegans. The former is one of 
the parents of Pink Pearl. There is much of 
the tender beauty of this latter in R, 
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Manglesi, and it partakes to a certain extent 
of the same habit of growth, except that in 
woodland culture there is a greater tendency 
to soar upwards. Its beautiful buds stand 
erect upon the branches and in a narrow 
cluster from 6 inches to 8 inches long. These 
are of a rich pink. The flower is as delicate 
as a Lily, white, suffused with pink, spotted 
with red on the upper side of the corolla and 
4 inches across.~ The shrubs are from 1o feet 
to 15 feet in height and quite at home in the 
woodland soil, where they receive no cultural 
attention whatever, yet provide a feast of 
beauty every year.’ The extensive planting of 
these handsome: shrubs in woodlands adjoin- 
ing pleasure gardens is all to the good, as a 
wind-swept lawn or shrubbery is not the best 
place for such shrubs, which in woodland are 
protected from what is probably their greatest 
enemies, wind, hailstorms, and summer 
drought. E. M. 


Rhododendron Caldwelli 


A delightful shrub, known for many years 
but sadly neglected, is the above, which re- 
sembles. the evergreen and rather dense- 
growing R. amcenum. It is in every way a 
more desirable shrub, with flowers more than 
twice the size of those of the latter, and, 
instead of being magenta, they are of a deep, 
bright, rose-pink colour. The flattish-topped 
bushes are sheets of bloom to-day (June 6th) ; 
indeed, the profusion of flowers practically 
obscures the leaves. Groups of this choice 
shrub are remarkably effective, and few 
things are more conspicuous when cut and 
arranged in vases for indoor decoration. R. 
Caldwelli is by no means difficult to grow, 
and flourishes here (Sussex) in what is a 
rather tenacious soil. Such a lovely shrub 
should merit a place in large rock gardens. 


E. M. 
The Spring Star Flower 


It is pleasant to see the appreciative note 
on the Spring Star Flower (Triteleia uniflora), 
on page 207. It is not nearly enough culti- 
vated, and when seen in masses of a hundred 
or more is particularly attractive. The finest 
show of T. uniflora I have ever seen was in 
front of the house at Rockville, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, the home of that ardent flower- 
lover and good cultivator, the late Mr. Patrick 
Neill-Fraser, where this flower had been 
established for many years and where there 
were literally thousands of bulbs, largely self- 
sown seedlings. They covered a large space, 
and, even in the gravel drive in front of the 
house, grew and flowered as well as anyone 
could desire. 
is almost, if not quite, as cheap as the typical 
one, and some prefer it, but at Rockville there 
appeared to be little variation. S. ARNorTT. 


Trial of Freesias at Wisley 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of Freesias in their gardens at 
Wisley during the coming season. Five 
corms of each variety for trial should be sent, 
to reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on or before July 
15th, 1926. The necessary entry forms can 
be obtained on application to him at Wisley. 


The National Gladiolus Show 


The third annual Gladiolus Show will be 
held at Burton-on-Trent on August 11th and 
r2th, 1926, in conjunction with the Stafford- 
shire and Midland Counties Floral Féte. The 
schedule provides sections for trade and 
amateur exhibitors (43 classes in all), and the 
amount required for cash prizes is £75, to- 
wards which the sum of £50 has already 
been promised, including a generous gift of 
£30 from the Staffs and Midland Counties’ 
Floral Féte Committee. Mr. Albert E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester, is the 
Hon. Secretary. 


The form T. uniflora violacea 
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Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but. the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


Roscoea cautlioides 
the ® most uncommon-looking 


NE of 
(pian which in recent years have been 

introduced is Roscoea cautlioides. This 
very attractive plant has, not without 
good reason, been likened in appearance 
to some of the hardy Cypripediums. It has 
nice, pale green foliage, and stout, yet pro- 
portionate stems bearing -a number of pale 
vellow flowers which last for a considerable 
time in summer. A very fine form, Autumn 
Glory, blooms later. This Roscoea seeds 
freely, and self-sown seedlings, if left to 
grow, soon form a good colony about the 
parent plant. Roscoea cautlioides is pro- 
bably best adapted for the rock garden, 
where it may have a level spot to itself. It 
likes a light, well-drained soil, but I have 
seen it doing well in a moist part of a rock 
garden near a little stream which ran through 
the place. S. ARNOTT. 


The Wild Ginger (Asarum canadense) 

This plant never fails to attract attention, 
and should be more generally grown. It is a 
low, spreading plant with heart-shaped leaves, 
but it is the flowers that are so curious and 
attractive. These are solitary, bell-shaped, 
with three sharply-pointed lobes, and are of a 


Roscoea cautlioides 


Flowers soft yellow. Native of China. 


It has many points of resemblance to both 
Gladiolus and Iris, but it is distinct from 
either and belongs to the natural order of 
Gingerworts (Scitaminacez). It is 


DOW 
flowering freely in the rock garden at 
St. John’s College, Oxford } 


- culture, liking a moist situa 


pretty brown colour. ; This ; 


soil. It is propagated 
Asarum virginicum is an 
the above, with much lar 
foliage. ° i 

Thorpe Hall. 


It is to be regretted tha 
creeping plant as this shoul 
by. “Ss Je Rasp asa 
here on a dry bank. It 


attempted to encroach on i 
do not doubt its capacity to 
but while it behaves itself w 
feast on its beauty for a’ fe 
carpet of this plant under 
Forsythia is a pretty sight. 


Exhibition v. gene 
vegetables 
It is a pity that, when one g 
to an honest conviction, 
see eye to eye with hi 
writer cannot possibly knoy 
about. ‘* West Tyne ”’ 
palpable error.. He says 
that ‘ Reformed Exhibitor ’ 
of the northern shows.’? V 
me, is it ‘f evident ’’ that 
information I may say that 
there is to know abou 
southern) shows, from 
and including Shrewsbur 
and Edinburgh. I shall not 
of prizes. 1 admit these did 
exhibition days, reach th 
of 72 in a single year, : 
‘West Tyne” is obv 
venture to think that a fir 
might, conceivably, out 
of ‘West. Tyne’s/7355 
Tyne ’’ practically admit: 
remarks when he says that, 


altogether in respec 

‘As a_judge I will 

hibitor’ that coarse, 

blanched Celery is not si 

bench, as Celery is al 
i 


centre before judging ” 
coarse, overgrown, or hal 
““ West Tyne,’’ if he permii 
himself, when he is judgi 
or any other vegetable, hi 


that I ‘* don’t like 
sumption for which 
grounds, and in which, ~ 
absolutely mistaken. _ 

é - A RE 


was a young journeyman 
collection of these Bro 


equal parts, with a tr 
keep the whole porous. 
I have some good examp 
in the collection to which 
was not represented. J 
marmorata, with very 


y? 


stem being of a brilliant scarlet 
crocalyx, with an erect spike 
bracts of a deep rosy-crimson and 
re very persistent during the sum- 
D Miscliana, which, if I remember 
had deep green leaves, transversely 
ith white, with brilliant rose bracts; 
idea, very free-flowering, with deep 
bracts; and B. pallescens, not unlike 
oidea in habit, but with bright red 
hich were paler on the reverse side. 
sre others which I cannot now recall, 
member being told by the gardener 
Mr. James Blacklock) that on no 
nust the plants receive much water- 
he roots, but that the ‘“‘cup”’ or 
antre of each plant, formed by the 
the leaves imbricating, should be 
' supplied with moisture. Being, at 
, of an experimental turn of mind, I 
tested the instructions which I re- 
nding, of course, that Mr. Black- 
v what he was talking about. Nor 
ong in discovering my experiments 
itting a stop to the same. 
| a, y W. McG. 


Primula obconica 

stive of its poisonous nature to the 
sitive skins, which undoubtedly is 
-ause of the malady—having been a 
ayself—no one will deny its hardi- 
. perpetual-flowering habit for a 
vely cool greenhouse practically 
it the year, but at its best in the 
ig. Those of us who saw the much- 
strain in size of individual flower 
rs of various hues staged by one or 
at the Chelsea Show must be con- 
at it cannot be relegated to the 
‘ap despite its evil repute. The 
o-day is well worth the name P. o. 
a. When we look back some 4o 
ore a small pale lilac flower, and 
We hybridists have done, it 
a great pity to discourage the culti- 
_so useful and easily-managed a 
he original variety proved quite 
sheltered warm border in Devon- 
wering freely each spring and 
| ; J. Mayne. 


dueen Anne’s Daffodil 

very pleasant to learn from “ A 
aardener’s’ interesting note on 
\Capax plenus that this fine old 
fodil is still grown and appreciated, 
if “A Scottish Gardener ”’ could 
W it came by the name ‘“ Queen 
iffodil’’? It is much older than 
Jueen Anne, for it is described by 
. and is figured in the Flora 
iSiger F. A. Hampton. 


ardiness of Drimys Winteri 
the medium of your correspond- 
ins I should be glad to hear from 
£ that beautiful shrub Drimys 
hether it grows well and flowers 
1 our more northern districts. The 
lere (18 feet in height), planted in 
of a wall, is at present covered 
ly-white panicles and is an attrac- 
1 always imagined that a winter 
‘last would have cut it down, but it 
igh untouched. Amongst a collec- 
ither delicate shrubs Calceolaria 
Was the only one-which seemed to 
‘ng sickly for a week or two after 
ent. ADORE 
R- 
Old Asparagus beds 


\ Most interesting matter, and on 
sions I have been called upon to 
© the endurance of beds. I have 
Which still yield exceedingly well 


old, so that results are evi- 


-and superphosphate of lime. 
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dently not to be judged by age. But what 
does materially affect these results is the 
treatment in the way of dressings with salt 
How much to 
apply is the ever-open question, and I have 
found, not infrequently, that Asparagus beds 
are not given sufficient of the former and are 
treated too liberally with the latter. What is 
‘“G. T.’s” experience with the 90-year-old 
beds mentioned in his letter on page 340? 
It would be of material help to many readers. 
Petersfield, Bruce Hewirt. 


The Kew rock garden 


It is extremely interesting to one who has 
benefited much by many visits to the Kew 
rock garden to read the correspondence re- 
garding it. I have always looked upon the 
Kew rock garden as an educative one, de- 
signed and planted with a view to the culti- 
vation of plants, and not for the purpose of 
producing a striking effect by means of 
masses of colour. It has for many years ful- 
filled the purpose of introducing the plant- 
lover to many rare and new things. Yet, 
while it fulfils this mission Kew rock garden 


has also given many striking effects by the. 


skilful use of certain plants, and it has, 
moreover, given numbers an opportunity of 
checking the nomenclature of flowers they 
grow themselves. All rock gardens are the 
better of occasional overhauling and replant- 
ing. When this is done, however carefully 
and discreetly, it is impossible to avoid bare- 
ness and the appearance of newness for a 
time. 
to remember that those in charge have to cope 
with adverse climatic conditions. Sects 


The Hedgehog Broom (Erinacea 
pungens) 

When we read of this charming little shrub 
growing so plentifully on some of the moun- 
tains of Spain that horses can scarcely make 
their way through it a desire is aroused on 
the part of some of us to see it when in 
bloom, for it must be a very pleasing picture 
and one such as is rarely met with. In the 
open air in our country this distinct spiny 
and compact bush—so spiny as to be true to 
its common name of Hedgehog plant—rarely 
exceeds a foot in height and flowers about the 
middle of May, the plants exhibited at shows 
earlier having been brought along in glass- 
houses. The charming flowers, resembling 
those of a small Pea, are borne in clusters 
which are neatly seated beneath the longest 
spines and of metallic-blue, paling towards 
the edges of the petals. More interest is now 
being taken in its culture, but, even so, it is 
comparatively rare, which may be due to its 
being planted in unsuitable positions. It is a 
sun-lover, and for this reason should be 
planted in a raised position and in very open 
friable soil—a position such as the foot of a 
rock facing full south, where it would get a 
little of the baking it revels in in its native 
mountains. It may be increased by seeds, 
which are occasionally ripened in this coun- 
try, and by cuttings. BE.’ M: 


The Prostrate Rosemary 


Rosmarinus prostratus deserves all the 
praise so well given to it by Mr. H. Stevens 
on pp. 344-5. It is one of the prettiest of 
trailing plants for the rock garden, as it is 
pleasing either in or out of flower. I think 
your correspondent is mistaken in thinking 
it ‘‘ hardy enough in most districts.’’ At the 
time of its introduction I was in touch with 
many growers of new alpines, who tried it 
and found that it was not absolutely hardy 
with them. My correspondents were in vari- 
ous parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
My own experience is that the advice given 
by Mr. Stevens to keep a few plants in pots 


Those who criticise Kew ought also~ 
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in a sheltered position is excellent and, in- 
deed, indispensable if one is not prepared to 
purchase new plants every now and then. 

S. ARNOTT. 


PERRIS 


Chain Ferns (Woodwardias) 


OODWARDIA RADICANS is, per- 
haps, the noblest of the few plants 


comprised in the genus. It is a native 
of Europe, being found, it is said, in Spain 
and Italy, but more generally recognised as a 
native of Madeira and the Azores. esis: 
without doubt, the best Fern that can be used 
for a large vase or pedestal. When planted a 
little above the line of vision its broad, rich, 
bright green, pendulous fronds have a beauti- 
ful effect, or planted in an elevated pocket in 
the fernery it is almost, if not quite, as 
charming. Woodwardias are all easily 
grown. They require good drainage, and the 
soil should consist of turfy loam and peat in 
about equal parts, to which must be added a 
fair proportion of sharp sand. I am not par- 
ticular what sand jit is, as anything will do if 
it has the one essential—sharpness. Sand, 
however, from a macadamised road is injuri- 
ous to plant life. 

When potted and placed in position, as soon 
as the roots show signs of moving into the 
new soil, the supply of water may be in- 
creased, until a large quantity will be neces- 
sary if the large fronds are to be kept in good 
condition. The temperature of quite a cool 
fernery is ample; indeed, the great fault is 
giving too hot a position, because then the 
fronds are apt to become infested with black 
thrips, which turn them a nasty brown 
colour and spoil their appearance. Although 
I do not recommend the treatment, I have a 
plant of W. radicans that has been out-of- 
doors all the past winter. The crown ap- 
pears to be sound, and this with only a 
covering of glass at the top, one end being 
open. 

W. rapicans obtains its specific name from 
its rooting and forming a young plant near 
the apex of the frond. Plants may very often 
be seen with fronds of considerable length. 
Upon the original plant, when growing 
strongly, the fronds are pinnate, the pinnze 
being broad, deeply cut or pinnatifid, and 
about a foot long at the base, tapering up- 
wards. ‘lhe colour is bright green on the 
upper side, paler beneath, the fronds attain- 
ing a length of 6 feet or more, and the habit 
is decidedly pendulous. The rhizome is 
creeping and clothed with large brown scales, 
This plant is said to be widely distributed, 
but I have little doubt that were specimens 
brought into our gardens from these various 
habitats, some differences would be readily 
seen. It is found in Europe, Teneriffe, and 
the Canary Islands, Northern India, Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Peru, and Guatemala. 

W. ORIENTALIS.—This species is a native of 
Japan. It is viviparous, the surface of the 
fronds being very often quite covered with 
hundreds of little bulbiform plants. These 
may be easily rooted by pegging the frond 
down to the soil. The fronds are some 6 feet 
or 8 feet long by about 18 inches to 2 feet 
broad, bright green, and pendent. It is a 
very fitting companion to the first-named 
plant. 

W. JjaPonica.—This, as its name implies, is 
a native of Japan. It is a very handsome 
form, but smaller in all its parts than the two 
previously named. The fronds are broadly 
ovate in outline, pinnatifid, and from 1 foot 
to 29 feet in length by about 1 foot in breadth, 
the colour being of a very dark green. These 
Ferns are all evergreen, requiring but little 
trouble in their cultivation, and they should 
be more grown, for the effect produced by 
them is very charming. 
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Mulching fruit trees 


DO not think that the mulching of fruit- 
Jes is carried out always as it should be 
Many persons put on a thick covering of 
manure over the surface of established trees 
in the autumn, leaving it there until decom- 
position has entirely taken place. I hold this 
is a great mistake and a practice likely to 
lead to bad results in many cases. Nine out 
of- every 10 that treat their fruit-trees in this 
manner would be at a loss to give a reason 
for the practice beyond saying that others do 
it. Mulching is really carried out to con- 
serve the moisture in the soil. Another ob- 
ject in mulching is to encourage surface 
roots, it being an acknowledged fact that a 
cool moist condition is the most favourable 
to this. When the soil is baked dry on the 
surface the roots seem to shrink from such 
unnatural conditions and dive deeper in quest 
of that moisture which is denied them on the 
surface. Those persons who pract'se mulch- 
ing of established fruit-trees in the autumn 
and winter cannot have any other reason for 
so doing than that of adding stimulating food 
to the trees. Mulching is not the best way 
to carry this out; the process of absorption is 
too slow to be efficacious, The evil of autumn 
and winter mulchings is great; by its pre- 
sence the chief factor towards success is ab- 
sent, that of the sun warming the roots and 
soil in the spring and early summer. Estab- 
lished trees, such as Peaches on walls, or, 
indeed, any kind, do not need assistance from 
mulching until the crop of fruit is assured ; 
then this addition of food is useful to help to 
swell the fruit. -The materials for mulching 
are not always well chosen.. The constituent 
portions of the soil should determine in some 
measure the kind of manure that is best 
suited to, give the greatest assistance to the 
tree. A heavy soil, which is naturally much 
colder than a light one owing to its greater 
retention of moisture, should not have the 
kind of manure laid on the surface that is 
calculated to render it still colder. I allude to 
cow manure, which is heavy and ‘‘ closer ”’ 
in its composition, therefore not calculated to 
suit heavy soil. Partly-decayed horse manure 
with a fair amount of short straw amongst it 
is the best kind of manure for strong land, 
especially if a good quantity of wood-ashes 
can be added to it. Light sandy soils are 
benefited by the addition of cow manure. 
In-the case of newly-planted’trees it is the 
accepted rule in all well-managed gardens to 
apply some partly-decayed manure to the sur- 
face soil directly the trees are planted, the 
object being twofold—to protect the roots 
from frost during winter and to maintain the 
soil in a moist state during the summer. 
This not only minimises the labour in apply- 
ing water to the roots during very dry 
weather, but keeps the soil in a better state 
than when artificial watering is resorted to. 


The evil of mulching is that the manure 
robs the roots ahd soil of the benefit that 
should accrue from the sun shining upon 
them at a certain time of the year. Many 
persons, I fear, do not think of this; if they 
do, they do not take the trouble to remedy 
the evil. If the mulching was removed the 
first week in May or earlier, according to the 
state of the weather, being simply drawn off 
to one side and then allowed to remain for at 
least three weeks, when it could be replaced, 
provided hot and dry weather necessitated its 
employment for maintaining the soil in a 
moist state, better results would follow. 
Trees that are planted high—as they should 
be in soil which is at all heavy or wet—are 
much more likely to suffer from drought than 
eee which have their roots deeper in the 
soil. 
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Vines failing 
(Arthur Kay).—We have examined the por- 
tions of the Vine rods, which appear to have 
been dressed with Gishurst Compound, a 
harmless pteparation, but beyond this there 
seems nothing, so far as we can tell, to ac- 


count for the rods dying back as stated. Had_ 


there been anything of a deleterious nature, 
either in the dressing or on the brush with 
which it was applied, the buds would not, 
we imagine, have broken, let alone produce 
foliage, and the rods would, we should think, 
have died outright. The fact that the Vines 
developed their leaves before collapsing 
rather looks as if, whatever happened, took 
place at this juncture. You mention that the 
fire was out on a very cold night, and as- 
suming this to mean that it was a sharp, 
frosty night, we think it quite possible that 
these two Vines, which would be full of sap 
and very susceptible to injury, were affected 
by the frost. If so, the growths would 
wither afterwards in the way you describe, 
andthe rods gradually die back to a point 
where they were uninjured, That two rods 
only should be affected might be due to their 
being less vigorous or more exposed to the 
influence of frost than the others. We may 
be wrong in our surmising, but according to 
facts given in yout note we fail to find any 
other solution. : 


Red spider 


We hear more of this pest to plant-life than 
usual, and in districts where the rainfall has 
been limited, the tendency of vegetation to 
suffer from red-spider will be proportionately 
great. Wines are among the most liable to 
suffer, and we note that some are complain- 
ing of the difficulty they experience in com- 
bating the enemy and saving their fruit from 
becoming spoiled at the same time. To 
Peaches, clean, soft, tepid water applied with 
force to the foliage and no stint at the roots 
should be given. Where Grapes are ripening, 
or, indeed, where the fruit is in any stage of 
growth, it is not an easy matter to eradicate 
spider and keep the fruit uninjured as well. 
Sulphur applied to the hot pipes so that the 
eyes smart from the fumes will not destroy 
the pest. A simple way of applying the sul- 
phur, and a method which we often have 
adopted with success, is to apply soapy water 
in the form of spray with one of the small 
india-rubber instruments so commonly adver- 
tised, and dust immediately after with sul- 
phur. Applied in this way, the sulphur sticks 
to the foliage so finely that the leaves need 
not appear unsightly. With one man carefully 
applying the soapy spray while another fol- 
lows closely with the sulphur a large breadth 
of foliage can be got over in a short time, and 
no injury by moisture or rubbing of the fruit 
need be feared. If a little dry sulphur falls 
on the fruit it may be blown off before the 
fruit is used. 


Fruit trees in grass 


There are differences. of opinion as to 
whether grass growing under fruit-trees is 
harmful to them. I can but come to the 
conclusion after many years’ experience that 
planting trees in grass is undesirable. Young 


trees with grass growing close up to their ~ 


stems never make a good start, and as all 
fruit growers know, a good start is every- 


thing. The trees, instead of making sturdy. 


growth and forming a sound foundation for 
the future, only send out a few weak shoots. 
No pruning will put the matter right, and in 
a year or two the trees will be in an unhealthy 
state. If it is necessary to have grass, then 
let there be at least 3 feet of bare soil all 
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Some corners of the spring garden 
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The warm coloured end of the spring 
garden is seen in the top illustration, 
and the arching sprays of Berberis 
gracilis below 


‘ERIS GRACILIS may not be a properly botanical name, but 
retty shrub shown in the illustration came with it from a good 
ay. It is probably a form of B. stenophylla as it has just the 
abit of that kind, but the colour of the flower is a paler yellow. 
backed by Hollies, on a small projection in the little spring 
1 company with pale yellow and darker Tulips, pale yellow 
tis, and Iberis. 

erberis and B. Darwini are precious shrubs to have with the 
»wers. Another corner of the same little garden, just beyond 
yatein the above picture, has Berberis Darwini and a deep 
zalea mollis, in a setting of some of the small red-leaved 
vith a front mass of the brilliant Cheiranthus Allionii and, in 
some orange Tulips. The end of a main border which leads 
omer is planted to harmonise for colour, with blood-red and 
ge Wallflowers and orange and red Tulips in a setting of the 
Heuchera Richardsoni, that most useful plant for association 
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plants which bloom from the end 
ine until September is at an end, 
are more showy or easier cultivated 
yaceous. Phloxes. We grow some 
of them in the flower garden, 
4s, and kitchen garden borders, and 
hich they male in all three posi- 
triking in the extreme; indeed, the 
1 of all who see them is, ‘‘ What 
owers!’’ ‘The very old sorts 
pike, small in individual bloom, 
y showy or rich in shade of 
it the newer ones, such as those 
i pare ine last 10 years, are re- 
tor the extraordinary size of their 
ir massive individual blooms, and, 
ir exquisite and endless shades 


o for 
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al heat be applied to them. 
lardy as it is possible for any 


coloured flowers, with its dusky bronze-red leaves and satin- 
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plant to be. When the new plants are small, 
we do not generally plant them with the old 
ones; they are put into a favourable corner 
for the first year and put out for effect after- 
wards. This is a good way of getting choice 
sorts on quickly. Young plants were planted 
on a snug border in the kitchen garden, and 
although they were only turned out of 3-inch 
pots, some of them prodticed stems 5 feet in 
height before autumn, and developed grand 
heads of bloom. These plants have lately 
been transplanted to a position where they 
will have to take the place of full-sized plants 
in the general display of the coming summer, 
and although young, I have no doubt they 
will do this well. 

A RICH DEEP soit Phloxes must have; with- 
out this they will never develop their full 
beauty. It should be deeply dug up before 
planting, putting the manure well down, and 
besides this when the holes are opened to 
receive the plants some more manure should 
be put in the bottom, in order that the roots 
may readily take possession of it. It is a 
mistake to plant Phloxes too near the sur- 
face; the crowns should be 3 inches or 
4 inches below it when planting is finished. 
Thus far we have been dealing chiefly with 
young plants, but dividing large old ones is a 
good way of increasing their numbers, A 


SPRING TREATMENT OF PHLOXES 


crown 1 foot or more across may be cut into 
four plants, and each of these will make a 
good blooming specimen by the autumn. The 
roots cling firmly together and are not easily 
separated, unless a spade be used; but cutting 
them through does them little or no harm, 
In cases in which the whole of the plants may 
be divided the best way is to lift all the roots, 
cut them up and replant; but before doing 
this the soil in which they are to be replarited 
should be deeply dug and heavily manured. 
Where only a small piece is wanted off any 
special kind the whole of the root need not 
be lifted; on the contrary, a slice may be 
taken from the side and the hole filled up 
with rich soil. In cases in which the plants 
have become established and there is no de- 
sire to increase the stock, a quantity of rich 
manure should be forked in round each plant, 
and if manure is plentiful a mulch on the 
surface will be beneficial. G; P: 


Thermopsis montana 

This has rich green foliage and produces 
erect Lupin-like flowers in great abundance. 
It is a good border plant if kept within 
bounds, but it runs so quickly as to become 
troublesome. It is seen at its best when 
allowed to run wild in a thin shrubbery or 
woodland. H. STEvENs. 
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UST as I had decided what to say about 

the picture page opposite, I was attracted 

by a passage in a recent article in GaR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. It seemed such an ex- 
cellent peg on which to hang my remarks 
that I will repeat it here—‘ Most of the 
gardens throughout the world are, however, 
small, and confined within walls or fences, 
which define a strictly formal plan, and, in 
effect, actually carry an architectural feature 
.round the boundaries of the complete pro- 
perty.’’? The truth of this is so patent that it 
needs no emphasis. Such a condition of 
affairs must obviously impose restrictions on 
garden makers. It is easy to make a gar- 
den, and much less difficult to avoid mistakes 
in doing so where the area at our disposal is 
ample, where it has breadth, depth, and dis- 
tance, than in a situation where boundaries 
seem too near. Also, the higher one’s ambi- 
tions soar-towards a garden that shall meet 
every desire, the more one longs for each and 


By GEORGE DILLISTONE. 


implies a somewhat rigid or formal arrange- 
ment of paths and flower-beds with a certain 
symmetry in the arrangement of the planting. 
Hundreds of gardeners indulge in it without 
calling it Dutch, and very few of the inhabi- 
tants of Holland would understand in the 
least what this garden is like from the term 
used. However, in this case a name was 
necessary to distinguish it from other portions 
of the grounds, and really it is as Dutch as 
any pleasant English garden can be. The 
paths are formed of warm brown and red 
‘brindles ” or little Dutch bricks laid on 
edge to a somewhat casual design, but with 
sufficient unity in arrangement to avoid a 
sense of haphazard or negligent use. These 
paths are bordered by broad green verges of 
mown grass that permanently relieve the gar- 
den of any sense of hardness. Ample beds 
and borders are provided for brilliant masses 
of flowers in season. It was May when the 
photographs were taken, and, in consequence, 


“Caldecott” has no drive to the door—its area is*occupied by this garden 


every aspect of modern gardening, or, in 
other words, the more one loves a garden 
the more galling become the limitations so 
imposed. 

In a measure these were the conditions at 
Caldecot, but with one redeeming feature— 
the view from the house across the garden is 
one of the most wonderful in a glorious part 
of Sussex. The total area of the ground is, | 
think, less than 3 acres. Now subtract a 
miniature nine-hole golf-course that provides 
an infinite amount of healthy amusement, a 
tennis lawn not less valued, a portion devoted 
to fruit and kitchen garden, and a garage for 
two cars and you will find you have actually 
a few yards less-than 1 acre for the cultiva- 
tion of things beautiful. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the owner prepared to ap- 
proach his: house along a ‘cottage path 
bordered with old English flowers, under an 
umbrella if need be, rather than sacrifice the 
garden possibilities of one side of the house 
to an entrance drive. The results of the 
saving thus effected are apparent in the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

There are certain terms that have come by 
usage, rather than any actual association, to 
mean something in garden design, and Dutch 
garden is one of them. To most people this 


the Darwin and May-flowering Tulips rising 
from a groundwork of Forget-me-nots flooded 
the scene with incredible brilliance. Never- 
theless, it was a brilliant harmony. 

The owner and his wife are both artists of 
no mean order, and crudity of colour blend- 
ing, harshness of contrast, or that un- 
courageous insipidity of colour-mixing that 
relies on neutrality to avoid a clash would all 
be intolerable. So the dark purple masses 
were relieved by golden yellows and_ then 
warmed to life by splashes of fiery orange 
that again led on to glowing crimson, dying 
away to paler and paler shades until the 
lavenders and creams just encroached into 
delicate pinks. The cold blue groundwork of 
the Forget-me-not held, as it were, all the 
varying shades and tones in an animated 
unity. The garden was only made. last 
autumn, and, in consequence, there yet re- 
main certain defects in its construction, due 
to lack of time to complete, that have soon 
to be remedied. 


The design has, of course, its: axial line, 


and this centres on a little window in the 
drawing-room, from which one of the most 
charming pictures is obtained. Leaving this 
(the north) side of the house and _ passing 
through a wrought-iron gate, another bril- 


_stretches the rose garden 


-and others all have their 


. lar phase of beauty. 


liance breaks on the view, this 
of Azaleas amongst which are 
for later colour effect, backed by 
ing trees and shrubs. In fron 
creeper-clad pergola, and- 
left, along the whole sout 


here will be quite as enc 
display, but in May the ne 
are but just breaking into 

Passing on across a qu 
suddenly on to what has. 
as the Japanese garden, 
effort. Originally it was jit 


Japanese, in that nine 
tation init originated in 
conceived, so far as is desirak 
in an English garden, in the 
Japanese gardens. It has 
stone from which the little 
at one’s feet. From benea 
bubbles away into the streai 
by a bridge stone of weathei 
once by a bridge of Japanese ¢ 
ing Wistarias. Stepping-ston 
way to the little hut that~ 
commanding the glorious” 
stream, Japanese Irises, — 
flowering Peach, flower! 


garden. It has its ‘‘ Sea 
and its ‘‘ Fisherman’s — 
‘‘ Lighthouse Stone,’ ai 
bridge. Japanese it may be 
the effort has really been 
little bit of -wild rock-str 
Westmorland or Devons 
garden uses.) =) 

In another part of t! 


garden on one side is © 
baceous borders, ties 
Such°>is one treatmer 


anything else in borders 
owner has developed a simi 
of moorland garden: Heat 

Barberries, etc., and man 


planting, and the paths 
with rough slabs of sto 
becomes too damp to walk 


and so Nature creeps 
Nothing more unconven 
be imagined than this 
tamed and merging i 
tance. None of the pat 
they all lead directly to 
Flowers there are, or at I 
and berry all the year. 
And who shall say that 
that the studied arrangem 
more or less the outcome of 
than the other? =~ 
. Gardening is an_ 
each garden preference exp 
tion of one’s own self tow 


To grow the flowers, s 
give them the conditions 1 
pose them in surrounding 
with their natural character 
to the garden that will act a 
to its planting, to make the g 
able with facility and appre 
from the house it surround 
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e . ONE SEASON’S. WORK— ONE DAY’S PICTURES 


if The gardens at “Caldecot,’’ Crowborough, the home of Mr. John Glynn 
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- tude of miniature pictures that combine a 
pleasing unity, to arrange colour, so that it 
shall attract and not offend, to let formality 
of design extend as far as circumstances de- 
mand and Nature creep in to its never 
sharply-defined limits, to remember, above 
all, that the garden is of man’s art for man’s 
individual enjoyment, that it is the home ex- 
tended to the open air—this is the true spirit 
of English gardening. 


Lithospermum graminifolium 


This possesses qualifications which should 
secure for it a prominent place on the rock 
garden. Its blue flowers are borne in droop- 
ing clusters during summer, and they appear 
freely enough to make, a good display.. It is 
well suited for the rock garden where a rich 
effect is required. The plant enjoys in culti- 
vation fissures between rocks firmly packed 
with gritty loam and peat, all the better if 
mingled with broken rock not less than 2 feet 
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between rocks closely packed with gritty soil 
in full sun. When so planted it forms neat 
tufts flowering profusely in early spring. 
Cuttings root freely if pressed into sandy soil 
in a cold frame. Established plants should 
be top-dressed with sandy soil. 

H. STEVENS. 


The Liatris 


For a dry and hot border there is some- 
times a difficulty in selecting suitable plants. 
Where there is plenty of water and time a 
dry border, of*course, may be kept moist, 
otherwise we must fall back upon such plants 
as will thrive in such places. Among these 
are to-be found the Liatris or Snake roots. 
Although they are not ideal border plants 
they are very useful, and few plants appear 
to better advantage during dry weather. A 
few good varieties are L. elegans (purple, 
strong growth), L. punctata (rose-pink, 
dwarf), L. scariosa (dark purple) and its 
variety magnifica (almost a crimson), L. 


A converted ditch at ‘“‘Caldecot”’ 


deep in full sunshine. It may also be grown 
on the face of a-dry wall by first carefully 
packing a plant into a deep chink and fixing 
it firmly with good material. The plant will 
grow luxuriantly on level spots, but, to my 
mind, it never looks so well as when seen 
hanging from rugged rocks. The plant is of 
easy increase by cuttings. These may be 
taken off and pressed firmly into sandy soil 
in a cold frame. These will make neat little 
tufts by the spring, and each plant should 
produce a flower-stalk under good cultivation. 
H. STEVENS. 


Dianthus Freynei nanus 


This is a delightful little plant forming tiny 
tufts scarcely 2 inches high and producing a 
multitude of pink blossoms on stems rising 
very little above the dense foliage. It usually 
forms mossy tufts of the freshest green, and 
few plants are so useful for carpets of glisten- 
ing verdure in winter. It thrives in the rock 
garden on the level ground or in small fissures 


graminifolia (rosy-purple), and L. pycno- 
stachya. I have found these all very useful 
for hot, dry positions. BY He 


ORCHIDS 


Orchid culture 


[IN REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT. | 
[: is impossible to point out in a short note 


the proper treatment for all kinds of: 


Orchids, as there are now so many hundred 
species in cultivation, all of them. differing 


more or less in their requirements. When we 


mention that some are found growing natur- 
ally at an elevation of 5,000 feet, and others 
revel in the hot jungles of India, or in the 
warm, 
Philippines, you will perceive how difficult it 
would be in one single article to indicate the 
cultural requirements of Orchids generally, 
and that it is impossible to grow them. in- 


discriminately in the same structure, For _ 


maximum of light can 
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killed their quieter-coloured neighbours, such, 
for instance, as the more sober and pretty 
yellow-flowered Douglasia vitaliana, with its 
hard grey-foliage, which was frequent in the 
same locality, one fully exposed to the hot 
sun. It only flowered freely under the shade 
of the prickly mounds of Arenaria pungens 
Astragalus nevadensis, the Spanish form of A. 
aristatus, and representing the spiny desert 
section of the family of formidable mounds 
and mats of spiny branches, with silky but 
not showy whitish flowers; these taking the 
place of Erinacea and Genista at the higher 
levels. Erysimum linifolium was also fre- 
quently flowering in the shelter of the same 
mound, as did most of the dwarfer plants in 
very hot positions, these including an exceed- 
ingly pretty Linaria (Chanorrhinum) macro- 
poda, with greyish-green foliage and sprays 
of large violet-blue Snapdragon flowers 
freely produced, a delightful species taking 
after the better-known L.  origanifolia. 
Fritillaria messanensis, with greenish-choco- 
late bells more curious than - striking; 
Alyssum diffusum and A. montanum, both 
dwarf, spreading species, the former with 
yellow flowers and the latter with pretty pale 
lemon-coloured. 

A dwarf silvery-grey leaved Chrysanthe- 
mum-like plant, Pyrethrum hispanicum 
radicans, with lovely pale sulphur daisies, 
was one of the prettiest rock plants seen, 
brightening up some of the few high tracks 
we came across with their dainty, well-poised, 
sulphur-yellow daisies. Seeds obtained of 
this plant have germinated freely and have 
flowered most of the summer _ outside. 
Centaurea seusana, a good dwarf species with 


‘silvery-grey rosettes and deep blue, short- 


stemmed flowers, was flowering here, 

At the top of the Punta de la Valdivia 
(where lunch was taken) Artemesia grana- 
tensis was found, a dainty aromatic plant 
with silvery grey-green silky-leaved cushions 
not unlike Eritrichium plants. This plant 
was seen sparingly in other parts, usually in 
moraine, but not seen in flower. 

As we had not been near water for two or 
three hours a suggestion of Augustin’s to 
leave the track for a spring he knew of was 
a fortunate diversion. It was in a green 
basin on the north side of the mountain; an 
oasis, indeed, in this parched-up region. The 
only. Gentian seen in the Sierra Nevada was 
here, a delightful and welcome _ find. 
Gentiana zstiva, delightful with its large G. 
verna-like flowers, lovely blue stars in a deep 
green setting. Associates in and about this 

** Eldorado ’’ included Viola nevadensis, 
Ranunculus acetosellafolius in plenty with 
its fine white flowers, the yellow stars of 
Gagea polymorpha, the Crocus species (?) pre- 
viously mentioned, a dwarf Allium with wine- 


red, short-stemmed flowers, and rosettes of 
the rare and interesting Erodium asplenioides, 
an inhabitant of the Sierra Nevada and 
North Africa. Compact rosettes of large 
greenish downy leaves (not Fern-like), deep 
scarlet-red centred. Unfortunately, it was 
too early for the flowers, only a single flower 
being seen, and that with white or whitish 
petals with a dark-blotch on one petal, not 
rosy-pink as seen later at the Granada end of 
the Sierra. 

In the crevices of a ridge of outcropping 
rocks Androsace imbricata argentea was 
magnificent with its hard silvery mats tightly 
wedged in the rock crevices and dainty white- 
petalled flowers freely produced. The plants 


‘Were in crevices on the underside that had 


protection from overhead wet and partial pro- 
tection from the hot sun. 

At or near the base of these rocks were the 
two Saxifrages previously mentioned, S. 
nevadensis and S. glaucescens; the pretty 
dwarf high alpine Arabis alpina, very 
different from the straggling A. alpina of our 
gardens; and the yellow-flowered Draba 
hiSpanica, 

_ Juniperus Sabina and J. vulgare were occa- 
sionally seen, the former in the highest parts, 
and a Crategus (?) species with its’ branches 
flat on the high stony ground with pretty 
rose-pink flowers. 

A few interesting birds were seen, including 
buzzards, the common wheatear, a_ very 
pretty black-throated wheatear, an African 
desert bird which overlaps into the Sierras in 
the same way as some of the plants, and a 
skylark in full song. French partridges 
were occasionally disturbed by the dog, and 
one was flushed from its nest containing a 
full complement of eggs. Some of the 
natives have this partridge in their homes, 
usually in a cage little larger than the bird. 
They are used as decoys. Some decoys seem 
to be quite enthusiastic in calling their rela- 
tives to destruction; rather a low-down 
achievement. : 

On Whit Sunday a visit was made to the 
village of Beires, 3,000 feet below, accom- 
panying my host on a visit to the Alcalde, or 
Mayor. The journey was by mule, not over- 
comfortable, down the steep and rough track 
fully exposed to the hot sun. 

Early in the descent Piorno blanco (Genista 
Loebeli (?) ), the dwarf Erinacea-like shrubby 
plant, was much commoner and took the 
place of E. pungens. 

Aromatic plants revelled in these hot moun- 
tain sides. Teucriums in variety, the pretty 
woolly-leaved Lavandula lanata and other 
Lavenders, Rosemary, Santolina viridis, and 
Helichrysum, various Thymes with Thymus 
membranaceus (Tomillo blanco of the 
Spaniards) was one of the most desirable 
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garden plants seen, a dense, greyish-green, 
scented cushion with upstanding cone-shaped 
flower-heads of tightly-packed whitish bracts 
and delicate white flowers peeping out be- 
tween; a lovely dwarf bush for the garden, 
only noticed in the calcareous schist. 
Phlomis purpurea is another grey, woolly- 
leaved plant with whorls of reddish-purple 
flowers. At about 4,000 feet the Caper plant 
flourished, Capparis spinosa (Alcaparra of 
the natives), a lovely shrubby, grey, glaucous- 
leaved, straggling but spitefully spiny plant 
with large white St. John’s Wort-like flowers 
with purplish-pink filaments. The. flower- 
buds are collected by the natives and used as 
a condiment. Moricandia arvensis, a_ tall 
Cabbage-like plant with large violet flowers 
on long stems, was seen at about the same 
altitude. 

On arriving at Beires, a typical Moorish 
village of white flat-roofed houses partly 
terraced up the steep hillside, we were wel- 
comed by the Alcalde, and partook of the 
customary light refreshments. After a short 
rest we accompanied him round his little 
estate in which were Vines, Olives, Figs, 
Pomegranates, all flourishing, and abundant 
evidence of the great attention devoted to 
their cultivation and to the careful system of 
irrigation, to which important factor is due 
the prosperity of these highly-cultivated little 
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valleys sandwiched in among the steep arid 
mountain slopes. 

Around a water-basin holding water for 
irrigation purposes Trachelium coceruleum 
was noticeable with its large blue 
Eupatorium-like flower-heads, and in the 
damp, shady places the pretty 
Maidenhair Grammitis leptophylla. 

It was interesting to know that the Alcalde 
had received his appointment under the new 
régime, superseding one who had held the 
position for a long period. In conversation 
with the late Alcalde he, having been in- 
formed of my interest in wild flowers, stated 
that he remembered a visitor collecting plants 
in that district some 40 years ago. 

After lunching with the Alcalde it occurred 
to me that he might know of some Crocus 
flowering in the district, the result of my 
friend’s questioning being that his wife in- 
formed us that some grew in rough ground 
above the stream running by the house. She 
was soon grubbing about along a wall-side, 
and although there were no leaves to be seen, 


seven or eight bulbs were found, which are, 


probably, C. sativus, the Saffron Crocus, and 
possibly an escape from cultivation. 

The lovely snow-capped Mulahacen (11,703 
feet) with its stately companions standing out 
in the clear atmosphere day after day looking 
quite near resulted in an attempt being made 


(To be continued.) 


Fumigation and the Use of 


ERE is a subject of such importance to 
Hess gardener that it cannot be too com- 

prehensively dealt with, for upon the 
most careful application of either fumigating 
material or insecticide depends the well-being 
and, in severe cases, the existence of plants 
or trees. To better understand the magni- 
tude of the subject we will classify the pests 
common to trees, plants, and flowers in 
general :— 

Group I.—Enemies to bark, as American 
blight, Apple mussel scale, mealy-bug, 
Pear sucker. 

Group II.—Flower and bud enemies, as 
Apple-blossom weevil, © Carrot moth, 
Currant gall mite, Raspberry beetle, and 
yellow aphis. 

Group IJ].—Seed and fruit enemies, as 
Apple sawfly ants, Bean beetle, Codlin 
grub earwig, Plum sawfly, and wasps. 

Group IV.—Leaf or foliage enemies, as 
Apple aphis, Asparagus beetle, Begonia 
pest (incorrectly called Begonia disease), 
Black aphis, Cabbage aphis, Celery fly, 
Leaf-miner, Currant aphis, garden chafer, 


Gooseberry sawfly, Peach aphis, red- 
spider, Rose sawfly, slugs, spittle fly, 
thrips. 


Group V.—Roof enemies, as bulb mite, 
Cabbage - fly, Cattleya- fly, field mice, 
Lettuce-root aphis, mole, cricket, Narcissus- 
fly, root aphis, wireworm. 


Group VI.—Stem-borers, as Carnation . 


maggot, Celery-stem fly, Currant-shoot 

moth, goat moth, stem-boring weevil. 

All of the foregoing are doubtless more or 
Jess well known to gardeners, but their ex- 
tinction is another matter. So far as insect 
pests’ are concerned—those which can be 
readily located, as white fly—it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to ‘‘ keep them down,” 
although to do this successfully adequate pre- 
cautions must be regarded. The ever-in- 
creasing white fly nuisance in houses, and in 
particular where Tomato plants grow, should 
be taken seriously in hand. There are so 
many insecticides on the market, all equally 
effective. Several applications are better 
than one strong dose of any of these, and in 
spraying the plants it is wise to, as far as 


possible, avoid spraying the hot pipes. Fumi- 
gation, too, in this case with XL All or other 
well-known fumigant should be carried out 
on a calm evening, all windows or ventilators 
being closed, the temperature lowered as far 
as possible, and the house in a reasonably 
dry state. Two or three fumigations are far 
better than one ‘“‘ stiff dose.”’ 

To deal with remedies for all the enemies 
included in our groups would take far more 
space than is available at the moment, and 
therefore it will suffice to take one or two 
pests from each group. 

Group I. (Enemies to bark).—The general 
method of ‘‘ cure’ must be in the overhaul- 
ing of the bark of the tree affected. All parts 
showing signs of disease must be removed 
and BURNT. It is useless to leave these 
lying about, as is often done by inexperienced 
men. The portion of the tree from which 
the bark has been removed should be gently, 
though thoroughly, washed or scrubbed with 
a mixture suitable to the particular case, 
such as Gishurst Compound. Preferably this 
work should be taken in hand after the fall of 
the leaf, and then, if necessary, a general 
spraying may be given with a suitable wash, 
such as this:—r lb, soft-soap to } Ib. of 
flowers of sulphur in 7 gallons of water. 
After application, that is, on the day follow- 
ing, the tree should be syringed with clean 
water. The enemies comprising 

Group II. are either to be located in bud or 
flower, and, as we well know, are most diffi- 
cult to deal with. Currant gall mite, for ex- 
ample. In this instancé it is, perhaps, more 
satisfactory to remove all the affected buds 
and burn them. In most of the cases in this 
group clean culture is a very important 
factor. Yellow aphis can be defeated by 
fumigation lightly carried out with Tobacco- 
paper. 

Group III.—Seed and fruit enemies com- 
prise very largely caterpillars, and the best 
way to rid oneself of these is to collect them 


and destroy, and the same applies to all . 


affected fruit. A considerable amount. of 
trouble may be avoided by grease-bands so 
far as orchards are concerned. Wasps are 
best dealt with in the old-fashioned way— 
that of placing jam jars containing stout or 


annual 


Insecticides 
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Cinerarias 


Seedlings of these plants grow quickly, and 
before they become overcrowded and stunted 
in the seed-pans they should be pricked off 
into boxes of sweet light soil at a distance of 
3 inches apart. When large enough they 
should be potted into 3-inch pots and grown 
as cool as possible in a cold frame. A pinch 
of seed sown now of the Star or Stellata type 
will make useful plants for blooming next 
spring. 

Melons 


Whether growing in frames or houses these 
require careful watering. If possible this 
should be kept clear of the stems or canker is 
liable to set in. Overhead watering is.bene- 
ficial to the plants at all stages, bar when 
the fruit is colouring. The lateral shoots 
must be kept in check by regular pinching 
when once the crop is secured. Liberal sup- 
plies of liquid-manure may be given to help 
the fruit to swell freely, discontinuing this as 
the fruit approaches ripeness. 


The Vinery 


The majority of the Grapes in small houses 
are now either thinned or in a fit state fo be 
done, and no time should be lost in doing 
so. It is best done at several periods. 
Pinching of laterals should receive constant 
attention, and where the borders are inside 
they must be regularly watered. Nourish- 
ment may also be given freely when once the 
berries commence swelling. 

W. E. Wricut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Arum Lilies | 

Opinions differ as to the procedure adopted 
in the case of Arum Lilies after they cease to 
flower—whether they ought to be dried off, 
or whether they ought to be planted out. It 
may, perhaps, be suggested that when early 
spathes are required the drying-off treatment 
is preferable, but if the spathes be not wanted 
until round about Easter it is better to plant 
them out during the summer. In the latter 
case the plants may be put out at once in a 
position which is fairly sunny and in soil 
which is not too rich in organic manure. 
Under such conditions growth will not be too 
exuberant, and, as a rule, a plentiful supply 
of spathes will be assured. 


Freesias 

Many make a practice of purchasing fresh 
stocks of the popular and sweetly-perfumed 
Freesias yearly, but if those of the current 
season have been grown without any forcing 
(which is, undoubtedly, the correct way in 
which to get the best out of the Freesia), the 
pots containing the roots, after the ripening 
foliage has been removed, should be placed 
on a greenhouse shelf and well exposed to 
the sun, keeping the roots absolutely dry 
until September. Then they can be shaken 
out, graded, and put to work again. Treated 
in this manner the stock can quickly be in- 
creased and the bulbs improve from year to 
year. It scarcely needs to be added that 
Freesias are easily raised from seed. 


Salvias and Eupatoriums 

These are always most useful in the con- 
servatory in late autumn and early winter, 
and after rooted cuttings have been well 
hardened off they should be planted out of 
doors in fairly rich soil. There they will 
rapidly form large and well-furnished plants 
which can be lifted and potted up in Sep- 
tember. Eupatorium Purpusi monticola is a 
good thing, and a few plants of the Pineapple- 
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scented Salvia (S. rutilans) ought to be in- 
cluded alike for its sprays of coral-red blooms 
and for the delicate perfume emitted when 
the plant is touched. 


Chrysanthemums 

Assuming that all has, hitherto, gone well 
with the Chrysanthemums, now in_ their 
flowering pots, attention will be a matter of 
routine, the daily work including watering, 
staking, and, in the case of those which are 
destined for ‘big blooms,’’ regular dis- 
budding. The plants will appreciate a damp- 
over with a hose or with a rosed can toward 
evening when the sun has been warm during 
the day. Do not be in a hurry to begin using 
stimulants. 


Stove plants 

Plants in the stove are now growing 
rapidly and must have space in which to 
develop. Fortunately, for a month or two 
now, some of the more accommodating stove 
plants will do quite well in the greenhouse to 
which they ought to be removed. Among 
these may be mentioned certain of the Palms, 
some of the Draceenas, and the Acalyphas, 
such as A. musaica and A. Sanderiana. 


Fruit trees on walls 

It appears to be now practically certain that 
the yield of fruit upon walls will be distinctly 
good, and will surpass, at any rate, the crops 
of the last three years. Therefore, where 
such a promise obtains, it is sound practice 
to devote some time to the trees and to assist 
them, especially those on south walls, by oc- 
casional waterings. A_ little Thomson’s 
manure scattered over the roots before water- 
ing will give the trees a fillip. Apple-trees 
on walls, which have set a heavy crop, should 
be quickly and rather drastically thinned if 
good specimens are desired. The same re- 
marks apply equally to Pear-trees on walls. 


Vinery borders 

Inside borders now require copious water- 
ings to keep the roots moving. A mulch of 
some sort not only conserves moisture, but 
assists in keeping the roots near the surface. 
Do not permit sublateral growth to extend 
beyond a very few inches. Early ventilation 
on bright mornings is of prime importance. 


Scalding in Grapes 


Where scalding occurs among the berries it 
is safe to assume that the ventilation is in 
incompetent or in careless hands. Early 
ventilation on bright mornings is imperative, 
in order that the condensed moisture collected 
during night may be dried up before the sun 
hits the house. Over-thin foliage, too, may 
have a tendency to cause scalding. _Madres- 
field Court, and in a less degree Muscat of 
Alexandria, are types of the Grapes which 
will scald if the foliage be insufficient. It is 
wise, therefore, to leave a few extra leaves 
upon such varieties. 


Kitchen garden 


There is a likelihood of a period of dry 
weather, and Lettuces will require careful 
management. At the moment sowings should 
be made on deep, rich soil, and a mulch of 
manure between the lines will help matters 
considerably. It is an advantage, during such 
weather to thin the seedlings in the drills 
rather than to transplant them, although 
Lettuces transplanted to the ridges of Celery 
trenches do quite satisfactorily, even during 
dry weather. Plant out Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower in ground which has not been 
treated too liberally. Where the soil is too 
rich the heads are apt to be over-large and 
coarse. W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Cultivation of Scarlet Runners 


N my opinion no _ vegetable more 
‘| eminently- combines the ornamental with 

the useful than the Scarlet Runner Bean, 
and few are so profitable and generally popu- 
lar. At the same time I should like to see its 
culture still more extended among the pro- 
prietors of villa and suburban gardens, if only 
for decorative purposes, such, for instance, as 
covering arches, porticoes, or -wherever 
climbers are required, provided always the 
positions are warm and sunny. Runner 
Beans grow rapidly, require but little train- 
ing, and their large and prominently disposed 
spikes of scarlet, white, or speckled blooms, 
as the case may be, are borne in profusion 
till cut down by frosts; while the blooms, pro- 
vided liberal treatment is given, will be suc- 
ceeded by clusters of pods, which are very 
acceptable in most households. A row may 
also be grown in connection with the flower 
garden, the running growth in this instance 
being stopped near the ground or at any 
height. For comparatively small gardens 
long rows of plants are not needed to main- 
tain the supply of pods for the kitchen ; on the 
contrary, a few isolated plants,-say oppositely 
in pairs at intervals along the borders of the 
principal garden walks, will be sufficient. 
Plants trained to tall, strong stakes will 
generally yield a surprising quantity of Beans, 
and, in addition, are highly ornamental. In 
fact, this is one of the best methods of grow- 
ing Scarlet Runners, especially where space 
is limited, the single pillars not greatly inter- 
fering with the neighbouring crops, besides 
proving more productive than is the case 
where either the rows or the plants are 
crowded. If rows are preferred, these, in 
common with Peas, may well be disposed 
next the pathways, thereby assuring them 
abundance of room and light without detri- 
ment to other crops adjoining, or rather on 
the garden side. 


SOWING IN ROWS.—As a rule, Runner 
Beans are grown too thickly, the result being 
light crops, and, during dry seasons especi- 
ally, of short duration. The ordinary method 
of sowing is in double rows, these being about 
12 inches apart, and the seed frequently a 
less distance asunder, nearly every plant re- 
ceiving a stake so-disposed as to cross near 
the points, girding stakes connecting the 
whole. This I consider to be a mistake, the 
practice involving much unnecessary expendi- 
ture in the shape of labour and stakes. My 
plan, which I believe to be much more profit- 
able, is to grow them in single rows 6 feet 
apart, the seed being sown 4 inches to 6 
inches apart, according to its quality, and 
eventually thinned out or made good by trans- 
planting, so as to bring those retained about 
12 inches asunder. To each plant a strong 
straight stake is given, these being when in- 
serted from 6 feet to 7 feet high, and all are 
laced together with more stakes in a line 12 
inches from the top—these serving to steady 
the whole. Between these rows I sometimes 
grow two rows of early Potatoes, but should 
the ground be too heavy for these, I grow two 
or more rows of early Cabbages or Cauli- 
flowers. 

GROWN WITHOUT sTaKES.—Runner Beans 
may be grown without stakes, and in some 
districts in the counties near the metropolis 
fields comprising many acres are devoted by 
nearly every market grower to their culture. 
In their case I may add that the crops are to 
a certain extent speculative, their culture be- 
ing necessarily expensive. For instance, I 
have known fields of Beans sold early in the 
season to speculating buyers—who relieve the 
grower of all further trouble connected with 
picking and marketing the Beans—at the rate 
of £22 per acre, and yet prove a capital in- 


vestment, while perhaps the next season 
when Beans are very plentiful they scarcely 
realise enough to pay expenses. In small 
ardens, or where stakes are not available, 
the field plan may be advantageously adopted, 
and it is also the best for securing an extra 
early supply. The rows may be disposed 3 
feet apart, and the plants eventually 12 inches 
to 15 inches asunder. Instead of encouraging 
the running growths, these should be kept 
closely stopped. If this precaution 1s neglected 
the Beans get smothered with growth, and in 
this state are both unsightly and unproduc- 
tive. Stopping induces the early and con- 
tinuous formation of large erect spikes of 
bloom, followed by great handfuls of pods. 
As the latter are naturally heavy they rest 
on the ground, and in wet weather get rather 
dirty. For the markets they have to be 
washed in tubs of water, but in private gar- 
dens the washing may be avoided by giving 
the plants a mulching of fresh stable manure, 
this serving to keep the pods clean as well as 
preserving moisture about the roots. =k, 


Early Lettuces 


Salad in the spring and early summer 
months is important and any salad plant 
which matures quickly and is of good quality 
is of great value at the seasons named. 
Years ago the introduction of the small Tom 
Thumb and Commodore Nutt Lettuces was 
a boon to private growers. By sowing these 
early varieties there was a great gain in time, 
as these smafl forms heart so quickly, they 
are soon cleared, and make room for .other 
things. Of course, it would be out of the 
question to advise sowing these early kinds 
in the open at this date unless in the best 
possible position, and giving shelter for a 
time. Much can,be done with frames and 
hand-glasses, as these prevent the ground 
getting soddened. If sown on a raised 
border at the foot of a south wall, in a light, 
well-drained soil, the seeds quickly germi- 
nate. Avoid thick sowing as this tends to a 
weak plant. A much better mode of culture 
is to sow in shallow boxes, raise under glass, 
and then, when large enough, plant out in a 
frame, or if this is not available I have 
pricked out into boxes, but frames are best, 
and if the plants can be given a little warmth 
in the way of leaves or warm litter such 
varieties as I have noted above may be had 
with nice hearts fit for table in a few weeks 
from time of planting. By sowing a box of— 
seed now under glass and planting out when 
large enough under hand-glasses on a warm 
border, it is surprising how rapidly the plants 
grow when the days are lengthening and 
they get plenty of sun-heat. There must be 
a generous root-run. Old potting soil sifted, 
with a sprinkling of dry wood-ashes makes a 
useful rooting medium, and when made 
fairly fine the wood-ashes keep the plants 
clear of slugs and worms, which are trouble- 
some at this season. Another excellent. 
variety for early sowing is Golden Ball, of 
dwarf growth and remarkably early. There 
are also others, such as Golden Queen and | 
Early Paris. These all belong to the 
Cabbage section. 

Those who prefer the Cos Lettuces can 
grow such as Nonsuch and Little Gem. The 
latter named is the smaller and an ideal 
frame Lettuce early in the year. Nonsuch, 
though larger, is quite as early, but requires 
more room, and Dwarf Perfection is a splen- 
did forcing variety and may be grown in 


frames as it requires much less space than ” 
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y une oth). This is a rounded 
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the white and yellow garden Swede early in 
May, and if the space is required in the 
autumn the roots are lifted and clamped in a 
pie, keeping well until the following June. 

| Pe 


= fate Datfodits 


ivory-white flower with a slight, rather dull 
orange rim to its yellow eye. 

Very late Daffodils, however, are not con- 
fined to the Poets and N. poeticus Leedsii 
hybrids. I have several large self yellow 
trumpet seedlings, also one or two white and 
bi-colour trumpets, which at all events in my 
climate, can be truthfully described as ‘* May- 
flowering.’’? One of these, indeed, I have 
named ‘‘ King of May.’’ This is a very large 
golden-yellow trumpet which does not, as a 


The late-flowering Silver Salver 


| A pure white Daffodil of rare beauty and refinement. 
| crowned Leedsii type 
: 


It is of the shallow 


rule, open here until after May ist, and keeps 
in condition till N. poeticus recurvus comes 
into bloom. I ought to say that our climate, 
which is wet, cloudy, and rather cold, is pro- 
bably one of the latest in Great Britain, so 
that the flowers’ which open in May here 
would, in all probability, come in the latter 
part of April in earlier districts, and probably 
even earlier than that in the South of 
England; nevertheless, of coutse, they would 
still be relatively late. The past season has 
been quite the earliest in my experience, and 
I observed that these late trumpets, although 
still very late compared with others, were 
much less markedly so than in ordinary sea- 
sons, while the late Hybrid Leedsiis seemed 
to keep about their usual place in the order 
of blooming. From time to time I have also 
found very late flowers of other types, for 
example Incomparabilis and Barrii, amongst 
my seedlings, which have been quite good 
enough to grow on, so that, like ‘‘ W.,” I 
think that it is quite possible to have plenty 
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of first-class May-flowering Daffodils. Speak- 
ing for myself, these late flowers are a source 
of great pleasure, as they provide a feast of 
quiet enjoyment when the Daffodil season 
proper, with its accompanying rush and 
hurry of shows and visitors and correspond- 
ence, is over. Further, if during the main 
bloom in April one’s flowers have been ruined 
by bad weather, an experience, alas, too pain- 
fully common, there is always the hope and 
the slightly greater probability that the 
weather in May will be less unkind, and the 
latest flowers permitted to do themselves 
justice. Guy L. Witson. 
Broughshane, Co. Antrim. 


The Columbine-leaved Meadow 
Rue 


What an acquisition this old plant is to a 
garden? It comes into beauty every June, 
no matter how hard the winter may have 
been. Frost may appear to check it for a 
time, but it soon responds when mild weather 
follows, and its delightful foliage and heads 
of flowers are a real pleasure to all those who 
are interested in herbaceous and hardy plants 
in general. MIDLANDER. 

—— When not in flower small plants of 
Thalictrum aquilegiefolium, the Columbine- 
leaved Meadow Rue, deceive many by their 
resemblance to the Aquilegia. Very pretty 
indeed is the foliage of this plant, but its 
main beauty lies in its spreading heads of 
small ‘* fluffy ’’ flowers. Its heads of flowers, 
individually small, are so numerous and so 
light and elegant in appearance that they are 
like masses of sea foam. There are also a 
reddish-flowered variety, rubrum, and one 
with purplish blooms, called T. a. purpureum. 
Although liking a fair amount of moisture, 
T. aquilegizfolium will thrive in an ordinary 
loam and is an excellent plant for a good 
border. It is from 2 feet to 3 feet high and 
flowers in June and July. It may be raised 
from seeds or propagated by division. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Anemone fulgens 


Many people have an idea that Anemone 
fulgens must be lifted and dried off annually. 
That it may be necessary to follow this prac- 
tice in some districts I do not dispute, but in 
a general way the corms may safely be left 
where they have been planted. I would 
strongly advise those who grow this Anemone 
to think twice before subjecting it to an 
annual lifting and drying off. I have known 
this plant remain undisturbed for 12 years, 
and the display was as good in the last season 
as in the first. Moreover, self-sown seedlings 
were freely produced, sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance from the parent bed, and 
this, I think, is in itself an argument against 
lifting the plants almost as soon as the 
flowers pass, and before the seeds are 
disseminated. It is sometimes alleged that, 
after their first season, the plants deteriorate. 
When this is so it is obvious, I think, that 
they are not happy in their site, or that they 
are organically weak. In either case lifting 
and replanting will not mend matters. Both 
in light soil and in heavy soil I have found A. 
fulgens to do satisfactorily. W. McG. 


Mazus rugosus 


This is a desirable creeping plant with 
quaint lavender-coloured flowers studded pro- 
fusely over the plant. It delights in a warm 
position on the rock garden, where it can be 
kept moist during hot weather, It will grow 
in almost any soil, but prefers that which is 
open and sandy. The plant is perfectly hardy. 
It is advisable, however, to winter a few 
plants in a cold frame from fear of loss 
during the wet season. H. STEVENS. 

2, Elm Dale Villas, Chepstow, Mon. 
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A great festival 


£3000 subscribed te the Gardeners Royal 
Benevolent Institution. 


HE. eighty-first Anniversary Festival 

Dinner of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevo- 

lent Institution was held on June 1oth, 
the Duke of Portland presiding. The festival 
was held at the Grocers’ Hall, in the City of 
London. The use of this ancient and magni- 
ficent hall was very kindly granted by the 
Worshipful Master and Court of Assistants 
of the Company of Grocers, to whom the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution has 
been indebted for many favours in the past. 
We know of the admirable work that the In- 
stitution is doing, especially among aged and 
distressed gardeners, and we have much 
pleasure in recording the success achieved on 
this occasion. The festive tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with Carnations and yellow 
Arum Lilies, and around the walls were large 
bowls of Pzonies and Lilium testaceum. 

In proposing the toast of the Institution 
the Duke of Portland in a very happy speech 
referred to the fact that he presided at the 
Festival of this Institution 26 years ago. He 
paid a very high tribute to the late Queen 
Alexandra, who allocated funds for many 
charities, and always put a sum by for the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution. 
The Duke recalled the fact that one of his 
ancestors was skilled in the art of landscape 
gardening and assisted Le Notre in planning 
gardens on a large scale. One of the Earls 
of Portland had much to do with the laying 
out of Hampton Court Gardens. The Festival 
Dinner, he explained, was held in the hope of 
raising funds for aged gardeners and their 
wives and widows. The Duke paid a high 
tribute to the Secretary, Mr. George Ingram, 
and hoped that he would long be spared to 
carry-on his excellent work. 

Mr, Edward Sherwood, the newly-ap- 
pointed Treasurer, responded to the toast, 
and referred to the great work of the late Sir 
Harry Veitch, who for 50 years was 
Treasurer of the Institution. He also paid 
tribute to the work of the auxiliaries, notably 
at Bristol, Worcester, and Reading, and to 
friends who kindly opened their gardens to 
the public and contributed to the fund by 
making a small charge for admission. He 
recommended this means to the notice of 
others. Charity, he said, was the greatest of 
all virtues. 

The speeches throughout the evening were 
excellent—interesting but not too long. 

The toast to the visitors was proposed by 
Mr. George Monro. and responded to by Mr, 
Gordon Selfridge and Mr. W. T. Roberts, 
Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners. 

The toast to the Chairman was left in the 
safe hands of Lord Lambourne, President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 

At the close of the evening the Secretary 
acknowledged donations amounting to 
£3,000. 

We are unable to give the full list of sub- 
scribers, some of whom remained anonymous. 
The following donations were acknow- 
ledged:—The Chairman, 50 guineas; Mr. 
Leonard Sutton, 100 guineas; Messrs. 
Rothschild and Sons, 100 guineas; the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 50 guineas; H. D. 
Piper, 25 guineas; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, 25 guineas; Mr. Gordon Selfridge, 
25 guineas; Mr. W. O. Corry, 25. guineas; 
Sir George Sutton, 25 guineas; Major 
Churcher, 25 guineas; Mr. F. J. Chittenden, 
25 guineas; Messrs. Hurst and Son, £100; 
Mr. A. J. Wood, 75 guineas; Major Monro’s 
list, £728; Mr. Charles H. Cook, Royal 
Gardens, Windsor, £104; Mr. W. Auton, 
450; Mr. Charles H. Curtis, £40; Mr. H. 
Alexander, 435; Mr. T. H. Cook, The 
Gardens, Sandringham, 25 guineas. 
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Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bowverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


and points of shoots are useless. 
four plants should be sent in aw 

same correspondent. Where mor 
is sent they should be numberer 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several speci 
stages of colour and size of th 


from several correspondents — 
fruits for naming, these in m 
ripe and otherwise poor. We 
not more than four varieties at 
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Pears cracking 

(Lowther Bridger).—This is due to a 
fungus known as Fusicladium pirinum. The 
remedy is to spray the tree with a wash con- 
taining sulphide of iron in addition to caustic 
soda, such as that known as Woburn Wash. 
Do this as soon as the tree has been pruned 
and the ground cleared of rubbish beneath it. 
Then before the buds burst when the tree has 
flowered and the fruit has set, and again in 
from two weeks to three weeks spray with 
Woburn Bordeaux Mixture. Use both in- 
secticides according to directions sent with 
them, 


Vine leaves and bunches 

(Mrs. E. Williams).—We fail to find any 
trace of disease on either leaves or bunches, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that the 
house being unheated, and seeing that 
weather conditions for a long time have been 
so unfavourable, the pollen failed to ripen 
and become potent when the Vine came 
into flower, and that this is the reason why 
Grapes failed to set and develop... For Grapes 
to set properly a dry, warm, and buoyant 
atmosphere with the temperature ranging 
from 7o degs. to 75 degs. by day and from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. by night is necessary. 


-This you cannot, of course, command in an 


unheated house, but in a normal season ap- 
proximate temperatures to those named are 
possible during May and early in June. 


Raspberry rust 

(F. E. F.).—The Raspberry leaves appear 
to us to be infested with the fungoid disease 
known as Raspberry rust (Phragmidium 
Rubi-idzi). Your best course is to spray at 
once with a solution of-sulphide of potassium 
and at intervals of from seven days to 10 days 
afterwards until the attack is arrested. After 
the crop has been gathered cut out the old 
bearing canes. Cut out, also, the weakest of 
the canes of this season’s production, and 
after clearing the ground of fallen leaves and 
rubbish lying about burn the whole. While 
the canes are dormant next winter spray 
them with a fungicide such as Bordeaux 
Mixture. To make the sulphide solution 
first dissolve 2 ozs. soft-soap in 1 gallon of 
hot water; then put in 1 oz. of the chemical, 
and, when dissolved, add sufficient water to 
make 3 gallons, and use at once. 


Crab Apple diseased 


(F. A. H.).—Your Crab-apple is affected 
with Apple scab (Venturia inaequalis). You 
should spray the tree with a fungicide at 


once, especially if you have any other Apple- 


trees growing near. Bordeaux Mixture is 
the best fungicide for the control of Apple 
scab. It would be wise to give all your 


Apple-trees a. good spray with the fungicide . 


as a precaution against the spread of Apple 
scab. Please see reply ve Pear scab, on page 
335 of our issue for June 5th. Apple and 
Pear scab are very much alike, and the con- 
trol methods are the same in each case. 
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and may be found there in scores in the 
morning. We find this a good remedy for 
slugs. Toads and green frogs are also en- 
couraged in the house. The toads get quite 
fat on the woodlice. It is interesting to 
watch them suddenly whip their prey into 
their capacious mouths. Another good plan 
is to wrap a boiled Potato up in dry hay, put 
it in a small pot, and lay the pot on its side. 
This is a favourite haunt for them. 


SHORT REPLIES 


‘Ignorant.—The best thing you can do is to 
_ leave the staging as it is and procure a col- 


_ lection-of hardy Ferns, and grow the same in 


pots. 
these, 

G. L. C.—(1) The only way is to cut the 
tops off in the spring and use them as cut- 
tings if you want to increase your stock. (2) 
No. Leave the stakes for several days so 
that the creosete can permeate the piece of 
stake inserted in the ground. 

An Irish Reader.—Kindly send a sample of 
your diseased Onions and we will do our best 
to help. 

Blanche Stoyell—You might try some 
wholesale chemist. 


NAMES OF. PLANTS 


R. D.—Tradescantia virginica, also known 
as Flower of a Day and Common Spider- 
wort. Hardy perennial, Introduced in 1629. 
Native of Florida and northward. 

G. G.—The Californian Allspice (Caly- 
canthus floridus). 

E,. A. Burdon.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles; 3, Olearia 
stellulata. 

G. E, Lambert.—Olearia macrodonta. 

W. E. Hitchcock.—1, Erigeron speciosus ; 
2, specimen insufficient. 

Trym.—1, Thalictrum flavum; 2, Ver- 
bascum. phoeniceum; 3, Veronica saxatilis; 
4, Vittadenia (Erigeron) triloba. ‘ 

Novice, Watford.—z, Luzula_ campestris ; 
3, Specimen very dry on arrival, but it is pro- 
bably Draba- pyrenaica syn. Petrocallis 
pyrenaica; 4, Hesperis matronalis. 


There are many interesting varieties of 


Yuccas not flowering 

Can any of the readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED tell me if they have found that 
their Yuccas have not bloomed last year, and 
The same thing has occurred in the 
case of the early-blooming Pampas Grass 
(Arundinaria conspicua), which up to now 
has flowered every season. I have four 
clumps in the garden. E. A. Buspon. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Bouverie House Ser- 
vice; Furniture Shipments in May; Waring 
and Gillow’s Annual Meeting. 

The Chemical Age.—Chemical Overseas 
Trade for May; The German I.G.’s World 
Programme; London’s Forthcoming Con- 
gress of Chemists. 

The Electrician:—Full Report of the In- 
corporated Municipal Electrical Association 
Convention ; ‘‘ Gridiron Switchgear,” by Dr. 
C. C. Garrard; ‘* National Electricity Sup- 
ply,’ by. H. Quigley. 

The Fruit Grower.—Imperial Economic 
Committee’s Fruit Report; State of the 
Crops; East Norfolk Tour (Illustrated). 

The Gas World.—Assessment of Gas 
Undertakings for Rating Purposes ; Gasifica- 
tion of Coal and the Products of Oil. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Applica- 
tion of Engineering to Agriculture; The 
Foundry Trades: Exhibition in London; The 
Strike and Its Effect on Hardware Imports 
and Exports; Ironmongers and the Trading 
Policy of the Oil Companies. 


Bouverie House Service 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED gives, and we 
hope always will give, all the service to the 
art of gardening that can be rendered within 
the limitations of the printed page. That is 
our chief and first principal function. We 
are now, however, in a position to offer some- 
thing else, something quite new in the realm 
of journalism—a service which we believe 
will be welcomed and accepted and recog- 
nised as a proper part of our functions as the 
promoters of the interests of the pursuit we 
serve. 

Bouverie House will, we hope, partake of 

the nature of a club to which all subscribers 
and readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED have 
the privilege of honorary membership. We 
shall open on July 1st our spacious reception 
room, which will rival in artistic and decora- 
tive interest the best of the reception rooms 
of the best of the London clubs. This big 
room will not be used as our offices ; it is 
hoped that it will be used by our friends. Its 
purpose is to provide a meeting place where 
readers from the provinces, and inquirers 
after information in connection with garden- 
ing, can find all the comfort and help and 
assistance that they require from time to 
time. 
_ Subscribers to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED are 
invited to make their appointments at 
Bouverie House, where every convenience 
will be found for conversing with their friends 
in comfort, and where telephones and cor- 
respondence facilities are entirely at their dis- 
posal. Letters may be addressed to sub- 
scribers, in our care, to await their arrival 
and will be handed to them upon calling at 
Bouverie House. Telephone messages may 
be sent through and will be preserved in the 
Same way until our subscriber visits us. 


Trade Notes 
Liming . 


The question of liming is no new one, but 
how many gardeners neglect this most im- 
portant part of their soil treatment. It 
should be remembered that where lime is de- 
ficient no amount of manuring or fertilising 
is of use. Probably the best and certainly 
the most convenient form of lime to add to 
the soil is finely-ground carbonate of lime 
which is immediately available for use by the 
plant. It is generally supposed that slaked 
lime is the best form of lime to use, but this 
material when added to the soil must first be 
changed back to carbonate of lime before it 
becomes of any use to plant life. Then, 
again, slaked lime and burnt lime are both 
caustic and have a burning action destructive 
to the humus in the soil. Carbonate of lime 
has, therefore, many advantages, of which 
we understand ‘ Ferry ”? phos-lime, manu- 
factured by The Briton Ferry Chemical and 
Manure Co., Ltd., contains 45 per cent. 
There is also present 35 per cent. of phos- 
phates, equal to high-class basic slag. 


The Eclipse Sprayer 


_The Eclipse sprayer is both simple and effi- 
cient; it possesses obvious advantages over 
the ordinary syringe pump or the knapsack 
type of sprayer. There are no intricate parts 
to get out of order ; nothing weak in its con- 
struction, and, as no pumping is necessary, 
the operator has both hands free to direct the 
spray. The hose ordinarily supplied with the 
Sprayer is ro feet in length, but hose up to 
200 feet can be used. 


Player’s Navy Cut 


It is Over 40 years since pipe smokers began 
to appreciate the merits of Player’s Navy 
Cut, and it has grown in favour year by year, 
A new packing has been introduced which 
saves the smoker rubbing the flakes with his 
hands preliminary to filling the pipe. 


LATE NOTES | 
Spraying Potatoes against blight 


The first specimens of Potato foliage 
attacked by ‘‘ blight” this season have been 
received at the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Plant Pest Laboratory at Harpenden, and the 
occasion is taken to suggest to Potato 
growers that they should take in hand im- 
mediately the spraying of their crops against 
this very dangerous enemy. 

To be effective, spraying should be done 
before the blight appears, and should be re- 
peated when weather conditions make it 
necessary. If heavy rains wash the spray 
from the leaves of the plant, the operation 
should be repeated at once. This second 
spraying is the more important because in 
wet seasons the fungus finds conditions 
favourable for its rapid multiplication, and it 
is that which makes a second and sometimes 
a third and fourth spraying imperative. As a 
general rule crops should be sprayed at least 
twice. 

Both Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures are 
efficient for the purpose, but where good lime 
is not readily obtainable, Burgundy mixture 
should be used. 

For small areas, the sprays are best applied 
by means of a knapsack sprayer, and the 
operator should aim at covering the under 
as well as the upper surfaces of the leaves. 
On ‘no. account should the plants be 
“‘ washed,’’? as it is a mistake to apply too 
much fluid. The thinnest covering of the 
fungicide is sufficient. If a knapsack sprayer 
is not available, a syringe fitted with a nozzle 
which throws a mist-like spray is sufficient 
for small plots. Large fields of Potatoes are 
best covered by a horse-drawn machine. 
Where any kind of spraying is difficult, 
‘« dusting ”’ or ‘‘ dry-spraying ’’ with a pre- 
pared powder containing copper salts may be 
resorted to. The dust should be applied 
when the leaves are wet with dew or rain. 

The first spraying of second early and 
maincrop Potatoes should be taken in hand 
at once before any blight develops. The 
second spraying should be done about three 
weeks after the first. Where, however, the 
crop is found to be damaged by aphides, it 
should be noted that spraying is likely to 
cause serious injury to the foliage, and should 
not be carried out. 


Silver Leaf Order of 1923 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
desires to remind fruit growers that they are 
required under the Silver Leaf Order of 1923 
to remove and burn all the dead wood of 
Plum or Apple trees on their premises before 
July 15th in each year. Where such dead 
wood is in the trunk of the tree and extends 
to the ground the whole tree, including the 
roots, must be grubbed up and_ burnt. 
Growers should pay immediate attention to 
the condition of their Plum and Apple trees 
in order that any necessary work may be 
completed by July rs5th, after which date 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENT ORDER FO 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One Shill 
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Plum orchards will be receiving special at- 
tention from the Ministry’s Inspectors. 
Failure to comply with the provisions of the 
Order involves the risk of prosecution and a 
fine of £10. 


Lecture by Sit Jagadis Chandra Bose 
On the occasion of the Royal Horticultural 


-Society’s fortnightly show, on June 2gth, Sir 


Jagadis Chandra Bose, Coen Cis. 15 
F.R.S., the distinguished Indian man_ of 
science, will lecture at 3 p.m. on ‘ The 
Autographs of Plants.’ The chair will be 
taken by Professor Sir Frederick Keeble, 
DiSi5-F RS: : 


LATE REPLIES 


Rust on Chrysanthemums 

(Liew. Hughes).—The rust resembles spots 
of rust or reddish-brown powder on the under-- 
side of the leaves. These spots rarely appear 
on the top or upper side of the leaves, so that 
it will be necessary to examine closely every 
leaf. This rust spreads quickly. The ob- 
vious thing to do is to separate the tainted 
plants from the healthy ones and in every 
case to so arrange them that air can pass 
freely through them. The syringing of the 
plants must also cease. Bordeaux Mixture 
may be used, but we prefer to use 3 0z. of 
sulphide of potassium to 1 gallon of water, so 
directing the mixture that it falls in a spray 
on the leaves, and seeing that the, fungicide 
thoroughly wets both sides of the leaves. 


Striking Dahlias 


I should be greatly obliged for information 
on the best way to strike cuttings from the 
side shoots of Dahlias. These thinnings 
would otherwise be thrown away, and I have 
one or two varieties that I should like to 
propagate from. DaHLIa. 

[To propagate the side shoots of Dahlias 
would not be difficult, but at this late time of 
the year is labour wasted because little tubers 
are not likely to form, and therefore there is 
a very great chance of young plants so 
managed dying in winter. The better plan is 
to take care of the old roots after flowering. 
Place these in warmth in early spring and 
then root cuttings. ] 
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Lathyrus pubescens 

(C.).—This Pea must not be classed as a 
true hardy perennial, and its best place would 
be a cold or cool greenhouse. It is of a rather 
shrubby habit, and does not spring from the 
root each year, as is the case with the true 
herbaceous perennial Peas. When grown in- 
doors it can either be planted out or given a 
large pot. The best way would be to plant it 
out in a cool house, where it could have sun- 
shine, although slightly shaded in summer. 


Insects on Fern : n 
(J. L. W.).—The insect attacking your 
Maiden-hair Fern is the black Vine weevil 
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Budding Roses 


the bark only), and with the smooth ivory 
handle of the knife gently raise the bark and 
slip in the bud. 

Make the shield of the bud fit in closely by 
cutting it square at the upper end, after it 
has been gently pushed home. Of course, an 
experienced budder would put in many buds 
while we are telling how it is done. The 
shield of the bud need not be larger than 
% inch as large shields in the hands of inex- 
perienced budders tend to make the opera- 
tion more difficult; and in removing the 
buds, which is the most important operation 


of Mr. S. W. Burgess, Red Roses, Tonbridge 


in budding, there is no necessity to cut very 
deeply into the wood, just a thin-slice that 
will be easily extracted by taking hold of it 
at the lower end with the point of the knife 
and the finger and thumb, and gently draw- 
ing it out, as if the eye of the bud-comes 
away with the wood the buds cannot grow. 
The leaves should be removed from the wood 
containing the buds to be used. 

As soon as the wood is cut, the ends of the 
shoots should be placed in water, as it is im- 
portant that buds be used in a fresh condi- 
tion. Buds can be sent long distances by 
post, and nurserymen having a 
large stock of Roses might do a 
good trade in buds if they were 


to advertise them. The tying 
material should be soft, but yet 
strong enough to bear the pres- 


sure of being drawn up tightly, 
not so tight as to cut the bark, 
of course, but still the buds must 
be held firmly in position. ~We 
like raffia best for tying in, bud- 
ding, or grafting. ; 

One bud to each stock is 
enough, though there is no ob- 
jection to two in the case of 
standard Roses. Dwarf Roses, 
both the Briar and Manetti, are 
best budded low down, removing 
a little of the surface soil round 
the stem, putting the bud under 
the soft, moist bark just un- 
covered. In the hottest, driest 
weather, by the removal of a 
little-soil with a sharp-pointed 
stick, a place can be found for 
inserting the bud with every 
chance of success. Some people 
in budding standard Roses, and 
also dwarfs, head back the stock 
to make the buds start, but dor- 
mant buds make the best plants 
the following year. 


Notes of the Week 


Spirea Veitchii 


REALLY fine shrub is this 
during the month of June, 
when its gracefully arching 
shoots are laden with pure white 
flowers for 3 feet of their length, 
It is one of the handsome shrubs 
which are seen to the greatest 
advantage when grown as a 


) the long cut (in both A sentry box clothed with Rose Lady Godiva in the garden specimen rather than grouped to- 


gether, for when treated in the 
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former way its drooping wreaths of bloom are 
enjoyed from all points. It is one of the 
very best of the Chinese species, being of 
strong growth, flourishing in almost any kind 
of soil, and reaching a height of about ro feet. 


M. S. 


Challenge Trophy for progress in plant 
breeding 


At the Staffordshire and Midland Counties 
Show, to be held at Burton-on-Trent on 
August 11th and 12th next, Messrs.: Abol, 
Ltd., are offering a Championship Trophy— 
a handsome silver cup, value 70 guineas—for 
progress in plant breeding. It will be 
awarded in open competition for the exhibit 
which demonstrates the greatest strides of 
progress achieved of recent years in the de- 
velopment of new strains, types, or varieties 
of any one family or tribe of plants, and may 
be competed for by any trade, private, educa- 
tional, or experimental cultivators and pro- 
ducers of plants. Messrs. Abol are also offer- 
ing a handsome silver cup (value 55 guineas) 
for a display of Roses, 1o feet by 5 feet, at 
the Peterborough Agricultural Society’s Show 
on July 13th, 14th, and 15th. 


The National Rose Society’s Summer 
Shows 7 

This being the jubilee year of the National 
Rose Society great interest is centred in the 
forthcoming exhibitions. The great summer 
show will be held on Friday and Saturday of 
July 2nd and 3rd at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W., and a great 
exhibition of Roses will be held in Roundhay 
Park, Leeds, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 13th and 14th. <A special show of new 
Roses will be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
on Friday, July 23rd, and another exhibition 
of Roses will be held at Southport in con- 
junction with the third annual Southport 
great flower show on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, August 25th, 26th, and 27th, 


Appointment of Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at their meeting on Tuesday, 
June 15th, appointed Lt.-Colonel F: R. 
Durham, C.B.E., M.C., to be Secretary of 
the Society. The President, Lord lLam- 
bourne, took the opportunity of expressing 
the unanimous appreciation felt by the Coun- 
cil of the services rendered to the Society by 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr, A. Simmonds, 
since the death of the date Secretary, Mr. 
W. R. Dykes. 

Lt.-Colonel Frank R. Durham, C.B.E., 
M.C.; M.Inst.C.E.; is 54 years old and was 
educated at Rugby and at University College, 
London. After leaving college he was en- 
gaged ‘in engineering, and in 1914 joined the 
Army as a private, and was gradually pro- 
moted to the rank of major, receiving the 
following decorations :—O.B.E., M.C., and 
Chevalier Legion d’Honneur. In i919 he 
was appointed Director of Works of the Im- 
perial War Graves Commission, the appoint- 
ment terminating on December 31st, 1925. 
For services rendered to the Commission he 
was promoted to the rank of Lt.-Colonel and 
received the C.B.E. 

Colonel Durham has always been interested 
in horticulture ; he has collected a number. of 
new plants and has published papers in the 
‘“ Journal ’’ of the Society. He comes of a 
distinguished’ family, which includes Dr. 
H. E. Durham, the authority on cider and 
Perry Apples; Miss F. H. Durham, C.B.E., 
Chief Woman Inspector of the Ministry of 
Labour; and Miss M. E. Durham, the well- 
known traveller and author of ‘‘ The Burden 
of the Balkans.’’ 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Ear 


not responsible for the views 


The vitality of Veronica filicaulis 


T HE following experiments on the vitality 
of Veronica  filicaulis may interest 
“1. J. R.”’ (see issue May ist, page 273) 
and others. The plants were chosen from 
the most persistent invaders from which | 
suffer, Silene being selected as a_ strong 
fighter not likely to succumb, and all were 
placed in an old rockery sloping south with 
large sunk boulders :-— 


Rounp 1. Helxine Solierolii v. Silene 
cucubalus.—H running below as if for shelter 
gets a stranglehold during the spring, but S) 
sends up unexpected shoots which, growing 
vigorously, appear to ensure victory. H, 
however, clinching at close quarters, forms a 
dense mass, smothering the heart of S, bears 
down the struggling shoots, and the whole 
withers, gasping for air. 

Rounp 2. Veronica filicaulis v. Silene 
cucubalus.—V runs lightly between the out- 
stretched arms of S and sends down threads 
for supplies. Thus fortified, thickened 
masses of V bear down S’s frantic efforts to 
keep its head in the air. Relentlessly each 
despairing attempt is suppressed, and V 
waves its arms over the prostrate body. 

Rounp 3. Winner of 1 v. winner of 2.— 
A fine prolonged contest fought with. much 
determination. HH, adopting running-in tac- 
tics, secures a strong position on several 
boulders, which it occupies without inter- 
ference, Ignoring these, V sends out its 
light arms and invades H's territory, but his 
attempts to consolidate his position are frus- 
trated by winter, during which H advances 
steadily from his stronghold and appears a 
certain winner. With spring, however, V 
attacks with surprising energy, surrounds 
and overruns each closely-held boulder. —Ap- 
parently dead members behind spring to life, 
and H weakens visibly. Weak gropings for 
V’s heart fail, for he has none, and 
expires under a blue flood. 

THE REFEREE. 


Myosotidium nobile 

In reference to Myosotidium nobile, as de- 
scribed recently in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
by C. R. Drury, Sussex, I corroborate his 
statement that this plant is much hardier 
than is generally imagined. It is grown 
here, inland in Aberdeenshire, and thrives 
amazingly well and exhibits a profusion of 
flowers, and a glossiness of foliage that be- 
token favourable climatic conditions, despite 
the fact that the climatic conditions as 
existent in the north of Scotland are none too 
kindly disposed to plants of doubtful hardi- 
ness. ~ ABERDONIAN. 


_ The hardiness of the Viola 


Speaking generally the bedding Viola is 
hardy in these islands, but a rather close 
study of this plant over a series of years leads 
me to the belief that all varieties are not 
equally able to withstand our varied winters 
and springs. 
were distinctly bad, with a good deal of frost, 
several rather severe. snowfalls, and with 
long spells of- dull and wet weather, so it 
pretty well tested the Viola, and 1 may now 
append the results. Only two varieties came-— 
unscathed through the ordeal—White Swan 
and Buxton Blue. Preston Favourite is also 
very reliable, and only showed a very small, 
number of blanks. Incidentally, I may point 
out that Buxton Blue and White Swan are, 
invariably, finer the second year if permitted 
to remain undisturbed. Treated in this way 
they form fine bushy plants that begin to 
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The Blue Onosma 


» plants described by Captain 
Ward on his last expedition, his 
ysma was, to the rock gardener, in 
ight as a ‘‘ thriller.’? Last sum- 
end gave me two pot plants of it, 
ite seedlings, with typical Onosma 


ne of these was at once planted out > 


iny, slope of limestone scree in the 
len, and the other I kept in the 
ise all winter. The plant on the 
|1 before winter was out, though 
irom cold, damp, or mere ill-temper 
say. The alpine-house specimen 
dead as only an Onosma can look 
, but it did just manage to pull 
ind when this spring it had pushed 
or two I planted it out on the scree. 
_ responded, and is now in full 
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orked cyme of tubular blossoms 
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though smaller. The colour is a 
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‘an annual or biennial. — I may be 
t I feel it dreadfully in my bones 
lue Onosma is no perennial. How- 
sets seed all may be well, and its 
charm and colour are such that 
n annual it would be a welcome 
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erlock and the sun 


2 of ‘A Scottish Gardener,’’ on 
June 5th issue, is rather amusing, 
ng to this correspondent the only 
2 morning is lawn-mowing. I am 
2 to find other work for my staff 
grass dries, and, anyway, ‘‘A 
rdener ”’ surely forgets that it is 
| Comparatively recent times that 
hour in gardens and on farms 
langed to 7 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. 
least half of my gardening life I 
™m out at 6 a.m., and thought 
it, and even yet I have a great 
1 morning hours when important 
(hand, for there is more than the 
grain of truth in the old saying 
(our in the morning is worth two 
Se A Scottish Gardener’s ” 
ent the closing of the houses is 
legitimate, for certainly where 
large number of fruit-houses the 
Wn, syringing, and closing can- 
be carried out, at least during 
_ and August, at 5 p.m. summer 
1a little arrangement it is surely 
have the staff take turn about at 
nd so prevent one or two of the 
tied to this extra work. I have 
‘scarded watering in the after- 
1g this done first thing’ in the 
id, as far as I have been able to 
ants are quite as happy or even 


Watering of pot plants was 
uently something turned up 
hat prevented the work be- 
time, with the result the 
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watering was badly done and the plants, of 
course, suffered, whereas, when morning is 
the recognised watering period, it is carried 
out systematically and thoroughly, and 
flagging plants are but seldom met. with. 
ANOTHER Scor. 


Garden Swedes 


“FE. H."’ is quite correct when he states 
the value of the garden Swede for table use 
in issue June 19th, page 365, and, as he says, 
there are not so many beds grown as may be, 
When properly cooked and served the true 
garden Swede is a delicious vegetable, and is 
far more appetising than any Turnip. To 
obtain the best flavour the roots should be 
subjected to several frosts before lifting. 
‘““ F. H.”’ advocates sowing the seed early in 
May. I find that June is early enough, and 
the roots grow on into October and become 
quite large enough for table use. If sown 
earlier they are apt to become rather coarse 
and stringy towards winter. I wonder if any 
readers are aware of the value of the tops of 
these roots when forced in the same manner 
as Seakale. It is now many years since an 
old gardener I served under tried this method, 
and there was much consternation both in the 
kitchen and dining-room at the appearance 
of this new vegetable. They throw numer- 
ous succulent shoots which, if treated as Sea- 
kale, form a splendid and cheap substitute, 
while the flavour is all that can be desired, 

W. E. WriGcut. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


The flowering Holly 


A good number of years ago I had brought 
to me a spray of Desfontainea spinosa, the 
so-called ‘* flowering Holly,’? with the in- 
formation that a local clergyman had seen it 
in a garden, and with the request that | 
would tell him if I had ever seen a Holly in 
flower like that. As the Desfontainea was at 
once recognised the error of thinking it a 
Holly was corrected. The mistake was not 
so absurd after all. With its Holly-like 
leaves the shrub bears a close resemblance to 
some of the Hollies. This Chilean plant has 
not only this attractive foliage, but pretty 
scarlet and yellow pendulous flowers give it 
quite an attractive appearance. It has proved 
hardy in most places, but is possibly a little 
tender in exposed positions, and is, there- 
fore, all the better for the protettion of-a wall. 

S. ARNoTT. 


The Kew tock garden 


Some of your correspondents who have 
written in reply to my criticism of the Kew 
rock garden have suggested that I only want 
to see ‘‘ ramping masses of Aubrietia and 
Arabis,”” and infer that I neither appreciate 
nor care for rare plants. I venture, therefore, 
to append a list of some of the less common 
alpines, all of which | should expect. to find 
in good big clumps at Kew and growing well 
amongst well-laid rocks. I give the names 
just as they come into my head, and, of 
course, anyone with a fair knowledge of rock 
plants could easily add to them. I have not 
included ordinary plants which anyone can 
grow, but only those which require some 
little skill, and I have left out some’ really 
difficult ones like Eritrichium nanum, which 
I am not so unreasonable as to expect to find 
growing so near London. I may say that I 
have nearly all the plants growing in my own 
garden, that they are all perfectly hardy, and 
although a few like Tecophyllaa and Primula 
Reidii may require a sheet of glass over them 
in the winter, I think it is not unreasonable 
to expect to find them in what ought to be 
(but is not) the premier rock garden in 
England. When I fail with a plant I wish 
to be able to go to Kew and not all the way 
to Edinburgh to see how it is grown, but 1 
imagine some of the plants would not be easy 
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to grow in the existing rock garden, even 
with all the expert knowledge of the Kew 


gardeners. 


All. Kingdon Ward’s new 
Primulas 
Primula Winteri 
yy Allioni 
x vittata 
»  Littoniana, Reidii 
»» pubescens alba 
1» Marginata Linda 


Pope 
The old double white, 
yellow, lilac, and crimson 
velvet Primroses 
P, sikkimensis 
» pulverulenta, Bulleyana, 
Beesiana, helodoxa 
., chrysopa 
Narcissus minimus 
minor 
7” nanus 
* triandrus albus 
rf cyclamineus 
" Bulbocodium 
‘s Johnsoni (Queen 
of Spain) 
Px juncifolius 
" gracilis 
Campanula Allioni 


” excisa 
’ cenisia 
’ Raineri 
A Thomasiniana 
yi valdensis 
- Zoysii 
is Waldsteiniana 
Dianthus alpinus 
is neglectus 
” microlepis 


‘9 Spencer Bickham 
Daphne Mezereon 
” Cneorum and var, 
album 
” Blagayana 
” petrea 
” retusa 
rh Genkwa 
a8 tangutica 
Aquilegia alpina 
” glandulosa 
49 pyrenaica 
+s chrysantha 
tg ccerulea 
— Stuarti 
Epig#a repens 
Weldenia candida 
Townsendia Wilcoxiana 
Calypso borealis 
Orchis in great var, 
Ophrys (4.5) 4s 
Celmisias in var, 
Cypripedium Calceolus 


‘i pubescens 

"> parviflorum 
‘i montanum 

i Californicum 
= spectabile ° 
6 ventricosum 

Jeffersonia dubia 
ha diphylla 


Pyrola rotundifolia 
Shortia galacifolia 

2 uniflora 
Ourisia coccinea 
Nomocharis pardenthina 
Deinanthe ccerulea 
Trientalis Europea 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum 


a9 pilosum 
Cyananthus lobatus 
in Farreri 


Oxytropis montana 
Spigelia Marylandica 
Clintonia Andrewsi 
Oxalis adenophylla 
»»  enneapbylla 
Asperula Athoa 
Erythrea diffusa 
Houstonia ccerulea 
Mimulus radicans 
Omphalodes Luciliw 
Roscoea cautlioides 
” Humeana 
fe purpurea 
Crocus species in great var,, 
spring and autumn varie- 
ties 
All the Tulip species from 
Kaufmanniana and pras- 
tans toSprengeri and per- 


si 
Tecophyllwa cyandcrocus 
Gentiana acaulis 

cr verna 


rn bavarica 
a Pneumonanthe 
pi septemfida 
Fr Farreri 
Ar lagodechiana 
” sino-ornata 
" Kurroo 
excisa 


” 
Rhodora canadensis 
Ledum Lyoni 
Lithospermum prostratum 


Moltkia petra 
Parochetus communis 
Polygala Vayredz 
Lilium rubellum 
»  tenuifolium 
Linum viscosum 
1» salsoloides 
»  ~flavum 
Fritillaria coccinea 
“ armena 
< pallidiflora 
Soldanella alpina 
” montana 
Schizocodon soldanelloides 
Androsace villosa 


” carnea 
19 sarmentosa 
T; lanuginosa 
a foliosa 

” pyrenaica 


oF Tyrolensis 
Armeria cespitosa 
Acantholimon venustum 
Cithionema Warley Hybrid 
7” Warley Rose 
iF grandiflora 
‘9 coridifolia 
Ononis fruticosa 
Xerophyllum asphodeloides 
Phyteuma comosum 
Edraianthus serpyllifolius 
% Pumilio 
Adiantum pedatum 
Thlaspi rotundifolia 
Phlox Douglasi 
Pinguicula grandiflora 
Ramondia pyrenaica 
mi serbica and 
Nathaliz 
Haberlea rhodopensis and 
var, alba 
Geranium Endlicherianum 
Lewisia Howelli 
3 Tweedyi 
Arcteria nana 
Gaultheria tricophylla 
Vaccinium numutarizefolium 
Cassiope tetragona 
Andromeda polifolia 
Onosma tauricum 
Pteridophyllum racemosum 
Pentstemon Davidsoni 
i campanulatus 
Callirhoe involucrata 
Calandrinia umbellata 
Trillium rivale 
s» — sessile 
»  grandiflorum 
Adonis vernalis 
Anemone fulgens 
oe St. Bavo 


a coronaria 
se Robinsoniana 
* Alleni 
* rupicola 
of alpina 
” palmata 
Meconopsis Baileyi 
” simplicifolia 
ye integrifolia 
v grandis 
ny Wallichi 
4 quintuplinerva 


wn _ Paniculata 
Zauschneria calitornica 
Cyclamen Atkinsi 


” Coum 
re repandum 
” Europeum 


oe Neapolitanoum 
Kniphotia Nelsoni 
Nerine Bowdeni 
Viola calcarata 
» Bosniaca 
»  Thuringiana 
» gracilis 
Cornus canadensis 
Rheum Alexandra 
Trollius patulus 
Es Ledebouri 
Dwarf Fuchsias in 
vars. 
GEnothera speciosa rosea 
Onosma tauricum 
Hypericum fragile 
af Coris 
i olympicum 
Iris histrioides 
», reticulata 
» Wartani 
»» Heldreichi 
» Tauri 
3+ gtacilipes 
1, chrysographes 
y» Californica 
»,» montana 
», Chameiris in the best 
vars, 
Helianthemums in the best 
vars. 
Uvularia grandiflora 
Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum 
(Enothera riparia 


many 


The above is quife an incomplete list of 
what I consider to be good rock garden 


plants. 


Iris, Narcissus, 


Many more varieties of Campanula, 
Primula, 


Dianthus, and 


tee eee Se 


Anemone might have been mentioned, but it 
is sufficient to show that 1 do not confine my- 


“self entirely to Aubrietia and Arabis. I have 
not included any dwarf conifers or shrubs, 


such as Cytisus Kewensis, Beani, Ardoini, | 


etc., except the Daphnes, nor have I men- 
tioned any dwarf Rhododendrons, some of 
which are already growing at the Cumberland 
Gate end of the rock garden. - X. 


Old Asparagus beds 


In answer to Bruce Hewitt, the amount of 
salt applied on light soils is 4 ozs. per square 
yard. This is repeated in a fortnight, then 
in about another fortnight the superphosphate 
of lime and soot are put on in equal parts at 
the rate of about 3 ozs. per square yard. The 
soot is used as slugs are troublesome, other- 
wise it would-—not be used on light land. 
From the time cutting starts till it 1s discon- 
tinued 4 oz. of nitrate of soda per square. 
yard is given and watered in if weather is 
dry. I do not advise the use of salt on very 
heavy retentive land. Liquid-manure is 
given when cutting is finished. It is not ad- 
visable to use it while cutting as it is known 
to flavour the grass. Liquid-manure is used 
here about once a fortnight from the middle 
of June till the middle or end of August. - 

Gear: 
I have noticed several letters lately in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED about Asparagus 
beds, but no mention of how to cut the beds. 
This I consider most important. My rule is 
not to cut any of the largest sticks from the 
start, only the small. This I learnt many 
years ago from an English gardener in South 
Wales. The sticks were like the French sticks, 
an inch through, and the sticks left much 
thicker. I looked at the beds some time 
afterwards and one bed had been badly cut 
by the new man, as the old gardener hat 
died (this bed had been planted about 1678), 
and the sticks were quite small. The French 
grow their Asparagus ina raised bed; the 
plants are about 2. feet apart planted on a 
mound in rows. The mound is covered with 
manure quite deep. It is hard to get men to 
cut, as I say, never having heard of this be- 
ing done. AW. L. 
Surrey. 


Late Daffodils 


Like my friend Mr, Guy Wilson, I have 
for some years been endeavouring to prolong 
the season of the Daffodil by breeding late- 
flowering varieties, and | think I may lay 
claim to some good novelties, in the poeticus 
section especially. I would, however, warn 
Mr. Guy Wilson that he must not expect en- 
couragement for his efforts in this direction 
from my colleagues on the Narcissus Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

On May 4th I submitted to the Committee 
a Daffodil which I thought about as good a 
variety as I had ever put before them, but I 
heard no more about it. On venturing to 
ask a member of the Committee what had 
happened to it he replied that they considered 
they had given enough awards to Daffodils 
for this season. Now let it be thoroughly 
understood that I make no complaint. The 
Committee are quite in order in taking this 
point of view if they think fit. Perhaps, 
after all, most people do get tired of Daffodils 
at the end of their season. I am sanguine 
enough to hope that Mr. Wilson will con- 
tinue his efforts in spite of my rather pathetic 
experience. F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


Cultivation of Scarlet Runners 


In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated June 19th, page 364, appears an article 
under the above heading, signed ‘‘ T.’’? In 
this the writer states: ‘‘ The ordinary 
method of sowing is in double rows, these 
being about 12 inches apart, and the seed 


* 
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frequently a less distance asunder, nearly 
every plant receiving a stake so disposed as 
to. cross near the points, girding stakes con- 
necting the whole.’? His plan, which he con- 
siders mote profitable, is to grow them in 
single rows, eventually thinning the plants to 
12 inches apart. To each plant he -places a 
stake, and lacing these together with more 
stakes in a line 12 inches from the top. This 


method, I contend, would entail far more ~ 


labour and expenditure than the ordinary 
method. By his method two trenches would 


have to be dug instead of one, while far more _ 


labour would be necessary for lacing each 
single stake to the supporting ones, while for 


the ordinary double row one tie is sufficient _ 


for two stakes, while there would be far more — 
danger in the single row being blown down 
than. there would be in the double lines, 


whilst the crop would be quite as profitable. 


W. E. WricHr. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. - 


- Anagallis Bricke-Rouge 
Everyone knows our native Anagallis 
arvensis, the Scarlet Pimpernel, ‘‘ The Poor 
Man’s Weather-Glass,’? a humble creeping 
annual weed. A. bricke-rouge has the same 
character of opening its brilliant scarlet 
flowers, which are half an inch across, only 


in full sun, closing them up at night and in 


cloudy weather. At the present time it is 
making-a fine show, both on the rock gar- 
den and in the alpine-house. It is a perennial 
and can be grown from seed, or multiplied by 
cuttings, which root very readily. I was not 
sure of its hardiness to stand our winters, so 
kept it in the alpine-house. 

I got it from a friend last year, who pro- 
cured it from M. Correvon, Geneva. No 
alpine in my collection has been so much 
admired. It is covered with flowers and 
blooms the whole summer. HH. Waly. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Some curious features of the 
present season 


Mere seasons give us some curious ex- 


periences, but the present year has pro- 

vided so many remarkable phenomena 
that one wondets what the reasons are for 
such. ‘Lo begin, Rhubarb in this district, for 
some unexplained reason, has been an almost 
total failure, the stalks being both few in 
number and very thin and spindly. My own 
rows of Victoria are quite good, but a row of 
Royal Albert is poor and weedy. In my own 
mind I rather blame the severe and prolonged 
drought of last summer as the main cause. 
Most fruit-trees were simply smothered in 
flower, but Pears, Plums, Apricots, Black 
Currants, and some varieties of Apples are 
almost total failures. Frost is not the cause, 
but it may have been the prolonged easterly 
winds that prevented bees and other insects 
‘from performing their usual part in dis- 


tributing the pollen. Cherries are a fair set,— 


Gooseberries pretty fair, and Red Currants a. 
bumper crop. Strawberries are blooming 
well, but have made very little foliage, so if 
the present dry, hot weather continues the 
fruits will be frizzled up before ripening. 
Delphiniums have never -been taller, but 
Lupins growing alongside are very dwarf. 
Trillium grandiflorum, Trolliuses. of sorts, 
Chinese Paonies, and the old Tree Pzeony 
are all flowering in wonderful profusion, 


while such things as the ordinary herbaceous ~ 


Peony, Heuchera brizoides, Pyrethrums, . 
border Tulips, Narcissus poeticus; Phlox 
subulata and its varieties, Gentianella 


(Gentiana acaulis), alpine Pinks, and a few 
other things are giving very meagre crops of 
flower. Among shrubs Laburnums, Lilacs, 
Hawthorns, _Pyrus -floriounda, ~ Azaleas, 


-Mahonias, Kerria japonic 


truly 


ments, 


Rhododendrons, 
very freely, while 


are very poor. Grass is a 
curiosity this season 


hand, Lettuces, Lee 
tribe sown out of doors i 
stunted and backward ani 
transplanting. Beet and 
germinated quickly ie 

bewildering s son, 
wonders how these varied 


Fruit prospects (J 
are not at all encourag 
in GARDENING ILLUSTR 
found. this season a very 
the many varieties of a 
whether or no the blossc 
during the spell of frost 
have a few trees of Goo 
but the majority are very 
to be the gener 
selling in local markets 
a long price for the he 
Black Currants are like! 

a loss to the growers, 
fine old bushes in many 
responsible for quite a r 
their owners, and we 
free from big bud 
blooms of Strawberr 
and more abundant flc 
will furnish a moc 
early supply of this 
good plan to have 
border so that they can | 
sary in the flowering s 
are very scarce, and th 
Black Currants applies 
saleable fruit at a very - 
scarcity means a loss 
small holder. It is a litt 
Apples, but I cannot say 
mising, and Pears and 
appointing. There w 
than we bargained for 
flower as well as the b 
set is a very poor one. 

Near Aylesbury. 

Newly plan 

These call for atten 
where not already dc 
given a good mulch 
grass mowings, taking ¢ 
sary. The other plan 
free’ of weeds and 
the hoe. 


Importation of Raw 
of 1926 | 
This Order of the | 


which came into fore 
requires all consignn 
from. France to be 
certificate to the effect 
grown in a departm 
Fruit Fly is not kn 
consignments have arr 
certificates to the effe 
consignments are free 
without the required st: 
dom from the p 
which the Cherries — 
Ministry has been co: 
struction or re-expor 


6, 
| Tulip Mrs. Hoog 


ONG the newer Tulips this beautiful 
ad is in the very front rank. Tall and 
itely, soft, pale yellow in colour, it 
3 to the tint of old ivory and is good 
‘st to last. It is also of much garden 
3 it is one of the latest. The illustra- 
wws it rising from a drift of pale yellow 
*rimroses. A backing of purple Wall- 
shows it off to perfection. G. J 


3 pleasing groups of hardy 
‘3 lowers 


pleasing effects are in evidence just at 
in many local gardens by the associa- 
everal forms of Saxifrage with Violas 
ng shades of blue. I noticed, the 
iy, for instance, nice little bits of S. 
, with tall spikes on a carpet of 
Mott Viola, and (on a narrow border) 
of Viola gracilis and S. Wallacei, 
rasing and effective, making one 
aow much pleasure can be derived 
ll-considered ideas in the planting of 
owers. A corner of the same, just 
arly at its best, consists of a big 
‘lump of Anthemis montana flanked 
r side by Nepeta Mussini, with a 
elt of the Dropmore variety -of 
at the back. Where space permits, 
large beds or portions of borders, it 
sting to. group many varieties of 
families together, as, for instance, 
otheras, the Campanulas, and on a 
scale the Centaureas (Cornflowers, 
ennial and annual). Antirrhinums, 
* much more satisfactory when 
thinly in varying heights than when 
ad formal lines. E. Burret. 


ing hardy flowering plants 


‘growing hardy plants :that are 
' their freedom of flowering benefit 
bly on the approach of their beauty 
ee with a mulch. Especi- 
's So if the season is dry. Mulching 
always take the form of old manure, 
sé days it is not always possible to 
but much may be done for Phloxes, 
as Daisies, Helianthuses, “Holly- 
id many other plants by affording a 
ressing of old leaves, or even Cocoa- 
t retains the moisture and prevents 
aporation. WOooDBASTWICK. 


Jld-fashioned plants 


equently remarked that the plants 
tr forefathers delighted to cultivate 
“becoming scarcer, and that were it 
itanic gardens many of them would 
become ~ extinct. Hard-wooded 
ch as Heaths, Epacrises, Pimeleas, 
Eriostemons, and Hoveas are only 
idays in comparatively few places, 
take it for granted that gardeners 
W grow them. A few facts may, 
serve to dispel that illusion. In the 
4 gardens have multiplied of late 
(rapid rate, and glasshouses have 
ed in many places out of all propor- 
2 labour available to keep them, or 
pants properly in order. On that 
lants that are quickly and easily 
ve taken the place of hard-wooded 
‘sses of colour are wanted not only 
ver garden, but in the conservatory, 
wing-room, and also on the dinner- 
ese and other decorations have 
the gardener to grow such plants 
‘trust to produce the desired effect 
date. He now finds that his novel- 
3 (that are more difficult to manage) 
dle appreciated, even if he could find 
ill cultivate them, so he reluctantly 
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exchanges them for plants that are capable 
of spending half their period of existence in 
apartments, or on the handbarrows travelling 
to and fro to the houses. 


Autumn sown annuals 


Now and again the advice is given to sow 
seed of certain annuals in autumn in districts 
where the winter is the least severe, but, asa 
general rule, I think that annuals are not 
sown before spring. It would be of interest 
to know whether there is any real advantage, 
even in mild localities, in getting seed in in 
autumn. I remember on one-occasion when 
in Devonshire seeing annuals’ out in bloom 
very early in June, but I did not know 
whether to put this down to autumn-sown 
seed or not. For most people spring is soon 
enough to begin operations, as the ground 
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through the winter better than big overgrown 
specimens. Removal should be into ground 
quite free from any trace of manure. The 
plainer and poorer the ground is all to the 
good for Wallflowers during the summer. It 
is not practicable, of course, to lift soil with 
plants until the last shift to their flowering 
quarters in late autumn, but then it will be 
found worth while to disturb the roots as 
little as possible and also to make them firm 
when planting, MIDLANDER. 


Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) 


The division of old plants of Catmint in 
spring is not always attended with the best 


results. Unless carefully done before growth 
has far advanced, the young shoots droop and 
die off. Cuttings strike very freely about 


August or September, and, for the first win- 


Tulip Mrs. Hoog 


has to be brought into condition, and, what 
is of-importance to most folk, there is a cer- 
tain amount of tidying up to be done before 
one can think of sowing seed. Some of our 
southern readers could throw light on the 
subject I have no doubt. Wooppastwick. 


Wallflowers for next spring 


Procrastination in the matter of pricking 
out Wallflowers from seed beds is often the 
cause of weak, spindly plants. It is never 
satisfactory to leave them too long, and even 
supposing it happens to be a dry time when 
the work ought to be done, watering the 
ground intended for the young plants the 
night prior to shifting them and temporarily 
shading the plants for a few days until 
they have got hold are preferable to leaving 
them in the seed bed. Small plants should 
not be despised as they often turn out the 
best. Stocky plants will invariably go 


ter at least, it is well to give them the shelter 


of a cold frame. I wonder, sometimes, 
whether it is generally appreciated that 


during April and May cuttings strike readily 
in sandy soil in a cold frame or helped with a 
little bottom heat. I have a number of little 
plants which were propagated in heat during 
March, and these, when planted out this 
month, will not be very long in flowering. 
WoopbsBasTWICck. 


Alpine Aster—abnormal flowers 


I have two clumps of these Asters, one has 
the usual flowers, but the flowers of the other 
have very large dome centres and thread 
petals. The second clump was taken from 
the other, and this is the first time I have 
seen such flowers on the plant. Have you 
ever seen an alpine Aster with these abnormal 
and ugly flowers? The leaves look healthy. 

t CROYDON AMATEUR. 


June 15th was.a first-class Iris Show. The 

fact is, it was a fortnight too late. Origin- 
ally the Iris Show was fixed for June rst, 
which would have been a most suitable date, 
but this show was abandoned when Chelsea 
Show was postponed. It is hoped that an 
Iris Show will be held next year early in June 
—a show on the lines of the Rhododendron 
Show. To see the hall filled from end to end 
with Irises would provide a feast of colour 
and bring visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try in great numbers. Some very lovely 
Irises were on view, and the following varie- 
ties, though by no means all novelties, were 
worthy of special notice :— 


[i cannot be said that. the show held on 


of fade cneib abi colour that must be seen to 
be appreciated. Mercedes was sent out by 
Verdier about 20 years ago, but it still com- 
mands a good price. 

Str MicHaeLt.—We diowzht this the finest 
of the new varietiés shown on this occasion. 


‘It is remarkable for the gloriously rich colour 


of the dark purple velvet fall. The colour is 
rendered more striking by the exceptionally 
brilliant golden beard. ‘The standards are of 
a clear “lavender-blue. It is the richly- 
coloured fall, reminiscent of the Duke of 
Bedford, that is so very telling, but not so 
deep in colour, for the fall of that variety is 
almost black in certain lights. 

MORNING SPLENDOUR. —This was one of the 


Iris ochracea-coerulea 


A curious mixture of old gold and Wedgwood blue 


OcHRACEA-C@RULEA, shown in quantity by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. As its name im- 
plies, this Iris is of a very curious celour—a 
mixture of old gold and Wedgwood blue. 
Distributed by Denis, 1919, it received an 
Award of Merit in 1922 when shown by the 
late Mr. W. R. Dykes. 

RraLtmM.—A new variety raised by Mr. G. P. 
Baker and shown by The Orpington 
Nurseries Company. It is of tall, stately 
habit with handsome spikes of large self-blue 
flowers with conspicuous golden beard. Cer- 
tainly one of the best of the newcomers. 

MERCEDES.—We have never before seen 
this remarkable Iris in such good form. It 
was shown freely by Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co. The standards are lilac-pink shaded 
brown towards the claw, while the falls are 
white with deep purple veins at the edge. 
The style arms are yellow with mauve ridge. 
As may be gathered from this brief descrip- 
tion it is one of those very curious mixtures 


most conspicuous varieties shown by Messrs. 
R. Wallace. and Co., Ltd. It is a-remark- 
ably bright variety with violet-red standards 
and deeper-coloured falls with large and pro- 
minent golden-yellow. beard. Near by were 
seedlings shown for the first time. Some of 
the seedlings are, most promising, notably 
those which by form and colour we take to 
be descendants from Bruno. 

GEORGE YELD.—A _ very distinguished 
variety named in honour of a very dis- 
tinguished raiser of Irises. This variety was 
well shown by Messrs. Perry. It is a tall, 
free-flowering variety with large upstanding 
smoky-yellow standards and wine-red falls 
described as crushed Loganberry, and brown 
reticulations at the haft. 

Asia.—If there is one Iris that stands out 
above all others this year it is surely Asia. 
It. was well shown from Orpington, Maid- 
stone, and other nurseries. There is, at the 
present time, a fine clump of Asia in St 


’ the delicate colouring of the flo 


Jaen cy Park. 1 
end of the lake near to Bu 
and the fine large bloom 
shoulders above other 1 
giving a good account of 
trials. At the meeting of he 
June’ 16th Mr. G. P. B er 
returned from Wisley, sai 
seen finer blooms of Asia 
trial grounds, and as Mr. 
Award of Merit for this 
how good it can be. T 
Iris was raised by Mr. 
The standards are — 
suffused and deepening at 
yellow, the falls are light 
bright golden-yellow beard. 
of the plant in flower is unu: 
out as one of the finest Irises. 


Two new Fre 


The number of new J 
is increasing rapidly every 
thusiasm for’ raising ne 
coming almost as great he 
U.S.A., where there are li 
keen Iris breeders, ; 


Until recently the raising 
[ris seedlings was in the han 
hybridists, of whom A. J. Bli 
Sir Arthur Hort, and the lat 
are most widely ‘known by 
But since the war and th 
Iris Society this intriguing 
work is becoming even more 
general superiority of the varieties 
this country over all others | 
maintained in the future 
this we must not lose sigh 
great number of magnificer 
been raised by our friends in 
is of two beautiful new ‘ren 
am now writing. 

The first of these, Germair 
I feel sure, ‘become as popu 
as generally all over the 
ful Iris Alcazar, which wa 
Vilmorin as long ago as 
a position in the first 
cee was raised by M 
la-Reine, and sent out 
ceedingly vigorous plant wi 
spikes 3} feet to 4 feet high. 
the flowers is superb, an 
self, and the whole flow 
prominent buttercup-yell 
will never fail. to attract 
den because of the strilxi 
brilliant beard on the smo 
fall. The whole flower 
velvety appearance and i 
A great Iris and a wot 
Souvenir de Mme. Gau 
parents.’ ~ ‘ 


The second Fence Iri 
impressed me this June 
character to Germaine P 
tially a woman’s flow 
which I saw in Monsi 
few weeks ago. Oph 
about 23 feet—but the 
form and great. refinement 
indescribably charmin 
licious medley of wa 
mauve, and bronze tints 
orange beard. Ophelia need 
beside rich intense colours w 


glorious Iris for indoor decorat 
for garden effect, and I am 
women who see Ophelia for 
fall in love with it at once as 
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él Mercedes 


Sir Michael 
Pink standards and purple striped falls 


Remarkable for the rich colouring of the dark purple falls 


3 Morning Splendour 


rightly coloured but most promising. Standards violet- 
i ~ red, falls rich and of deeper hue 


George Yeld 


Strong growing, free flowering, tall and handsome, 
full of promise for garden effect 


sf GLORIOUS IRISES OF JUNE 


3 - Four outstanding varieties shown before the Royal Horticultural Society on June 15th and 16th 


Celery 

The main batch of Celery should now be in 
a fit condition for the trenches, which should 
have been previously prepared. Before plant- 
ing out the seedlings the roots should have a 
thorough soaking. All side shoots and small 
leaves should be removed. Celery requires 
ample supplies of water during dry weather, 
and the foliage should be constantly dusted 
with old soot to ward off the Celery-fly. 
Celeriac should also be planted out on rich 
soil in rows 18 inches apart, allowing 1 foot 
between the plants. — 


Turnips 

A further sowing of Turnips should also be 
made about this date. Model or Yellow 
Globe are suitable varieties for the purpose. 
Thin the plants when large enough to handle 
and keep the surface soil loose by constant 
hoeing. 


Runner and Dwarf Beans 

A sowing made of both these useful Beans 
will form a succession to the earlier crops. 
If the soil is dry it is wise to soak the 
trenches previous to sowing, and if the seeds 
are soaked overnight they will germinate 
several days sooner. 


Dahlias 


The plants are now making headway, so 
the main stakes should be got into position 
without delay. Where growth is extra thick 
it is advisable to thin out the weakest shoots. 
After stirring the soil with the hoe apply a 
top-dressing of decayed manure or half-rotted 
leaf-mould. Wakeley’s Hop manure is ex- 
cellent for the purpose. 


Roses 

There is much to do amongst the plants if 
the best blooms are to be obtained. Some 
varieties require disbudding. A careful sur- 
vey should be given to-see if Briar suckers 
are shooting out, and these should be pulled 
out at once and not cut off. Green-fly and 
other insects must be checked by constant 
spraying with some insecticide. Mildew can 
be checked by liver of sulphur. 


Rock garden 

During spring and early summer this part 
of the garden usually gets the best of atten- 
tion as many plants are in their glory. 
Ro es, Sweet Peas, and Carnations come 
first at the present time. Many alpines may 
be raised from seed sown now and cuttings 
taken. : 


Apricots 

The roots of these trees soon become dry 
when growing on borders beneath south 
walls, so should receive ample supplies of 
water. The weakest shoots should be re- 
moved. Where the foliage is covering the 
fruit it should be tied back to allow all avail- 
able sun to reach the fruit. 


Plums ; ¢ 

The Plum crop is above average for the 
Jast few years, and some trees are carrying 
large crops. To prevent the overtaxing of 
the trees and to obtain a good sample drastic 
thinning should be resorted to. A few props 
placed under the branches of standards will 
prevent a good deal of damage to the trees. 


Summer pruning fruit trees 

This is an important item in the culture of 
bush, pyramid, and cordon trees during the 
next week or two. This should be done. All 
leading shoots or those required for extension 


-of all kinds ought to be pushed forward. 
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should only have the tops pinched, but all 
side shoots should be cut back to six leaves 
from the base of the new growth. 


Winter flowering Carnations 

The final potting of these plants, where not 
already done, should take place without de- 
lay. Do not cover the balls of roots too. 
deeply, as this is often the cause of -stem rot. 
Keep the plants growing in an open position 
out of doors. 
Clivias 

These plants should be given every en- 
couragement to build up strong growth for 
the coming season’s flowers. Plants that are 
well established should be liberally fed with 
liquid-manure. Ample supplies of water are 
also necessary at this season and the atmo- 
sphere of the house kept moist. When 
growth has been completed less water is 
needed and a drier atmosphere to ripen off 
the growth. ‘ ; 


Stocks 


Seeds of East Lothian and other winter- 
flowering varieties should be sown in pans 
of gritty soil and stood in a shady frame 
until germinated. When large enough for 
handling they should be pricked off into 
small pots and grown on as cool as possible. 
; W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Kitchen garden 

If plenty of Broad Beans has been sown, 
and if there is likely to be a demand for 
young pods late in the season, one of the 
earlier-sown lines may be cut over almost to 
the ground-level. _ The plants will break 
away strongly, and the young growths will 
provide pods quite late.~ Do not cut 
Asparagus after other vegetables begin to 
turn in except, perhaps, a stray dish for a 
special occasion. I believe that were 
Asparagus treated more generously after cut- 
ting ceases, and throughout its season of 
growth, results would be better than in cases 
in which the feeding is done during winter 
and spring. Sow plenty of French Beans. 
Those who desire to have plenty of pods for 
bottling or for pickling for winter use ought 
to put out a few lines of Veitch’s Climbing 
French Bean, a most prolific variety which is 
full of quality. Saladings must not be over- 
looked, and the main planting of Brassicas 
If 
clubbing is known, or suspected, to be present 
in the garden it is advisable to puddle the 
roots.in a mixture of soil, soot, and lime to 
which a wineglassful of paraffin has been 
added. Keep the flat hoe at work whether 
there be weeds in evidence or not. 


Biennials 

If the main sowing of biennials has not 
already been made it is now time that the 
seeds were sown. “Many delay sowing until 
the season is too far advanced, and good re- 
sults cannot fairly be expected. Seeds of 
Wallflowers, Cheiranthus Allioni, - Sweet 
Williams, Myosotis, Canterbury Bells, Fox- 
gloves, Polyanthi, and Similar things will 
now germinate very rapidly, and the seed- 
lings should be transferred to nursery beds 
as soon as they can be handled. aoe 


Summer planting 
Beds and borders ought, by this time, to be 
furnished ~with their summer occupants. 
There is, generally, a surplus left, and such 
plants should either be put in a reserve bed to 
make good possible casualties or they can be 
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Fruit houses _ 

The work in 
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_ The water garden 
ate years considerable attention has 
4 paid to beautifying the waterside 
plants conspicuous tor their flowers 
ir foliage, and many charming 
ave been attained where the water 
have been laid out with thoughtful 
{ taste. Nothing is so good for float- 
water as Marliac’s hardy Water 
f these there are numerous varie- 
in commerce, of which the three 
inct are Nymphzea Marliacea albida 
_ white), N. M. chromatella (a 
e yellow), and N. M. gloriosa 
‘mine-red). There are many others 
nediate tints which are pretty, and 
ller-flowered forms of N. Laydekeri 
‘etive. The Water Crowfoot (Ranun- 
oribundus), Villarsia nymphzoides 
iow Buckbean), and Pontederia cor- 
‘th its blue blooms, are all pretty 
fants. For the shallow margin of 
lake, Arum Lilies (Richardia) form 
¢xquisite finish, but, although these 
times grown in the open as far north 
and, it is not wise to recommend 
wept for the south-west of Ireland. 
se in Cornwall they grow in their 
s and present a delightful picture in 
days of June when in full bloom. 
it Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua) is 
me plant for growing in shallow 
nd produces a quantity of large 
ywers. z 
ump banks running down to the 
dge numerous flowering plants are 
In such a position Primula 
grows rampantly. -The Japanese 
ata or Keempferi also succeeds well 
waterside, its large, widespread 
jeing very handsome, as does the 
bom I. sibirica, while the yellow 
ag of our meadows (I. pseudacorus) 
ariegated form, with their noble 
ives, are decorative even when out 
ir. Day Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, 
vers (Trollius), the Summer Snow- 
ucojum aestivum), and Spirzeas in 
ay all be naturalised around pond 
and such wild flowers as the Marsh 
yellow and purple Loosestrife 
iia and Lythrum), and Willow 
ilobium) grow naturally in a like 
© Mimulus when established often 
eely. For fine form we have the 
G. manicata producing leaves 10 
ameter, Rhubarbs, the Butter Bur 
, the Water Dock (Rumex), and 
eful Reeds, such as the Giant Reed 
Yonax), the Bulrush (Typha), the 
Rush (Butomus), Sweet Sedge 
alamus), with Phragmites, Scirpus, 
‘. Golden and Cardinal Willows 
it be forgotten, as_ their bright 
e indispensable for winter effect, 
Royal Fern (Osmunda) flourishes 
© well as by the waterside, 
ling lake margins care should be 
fo overcrowd the verge. Water 
‘0 by a barrier, of tall and thick- 
abjects is worse than if its circum- 
‘evoid of ptants. Things should be 
fouped, with open spaces here and 
that the water may be approached 
wus points and the effect studied 
ndrance from intervening vegeta- 
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e¢ hardy white flowers 

cate beauty of many of the finest 
ers and their use in many different 
cut state are undeniable. Achillea 
he Pearl is immeasurably superior 
e, the bloomestalks being much 
| the individual flowers much finer. 
ncreased as readily as the older 
known variety by root division or 
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cuttings. Neither in nor outdoors can there 
be found a lovelier flower than the white form 
of Spiraea palmata. It is not so vigorous as 
some of the other varieties belonging to this 
particular group of Spirzeas, and when broken 
up for division may be given a place on a 
well-prepared nursery border for a season be- 
fore it is transferred to permanent quarters. 
Long stalks of the double white Peach-leaved 
Campanula are always in great request for 
trumpet vases. Anyone seeing for the first 
time well-grown individual flowers that have 
been nipped from the stalk for buttonholes 
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of this white Everlasting Pea? I fancy not; 
it is, at any rate, always in request, and one 
of the things of which it may be said that the 
demand exceeds the supply. It does not 
take kindly to a new home, although it grows 
and flowers freely when well established. 
Plenty of white flowers was wont to be at 
hand in the Lily season, when L. candidum 
was doing well, but of late it has not been 
easy to show good blooms or clean, healthy 
foliage. Room may be found on the her- 
baceous border for one or two of the best 


white Phloxes, also (if they will be required 


The moat at Bodiam Castle provides a home for Water Lilies 


Bodiam Castle has recently been taken over, under Lord Curzon’s will, by the 
Society for the Preservation of Historic Places 


(for which’ purpose it is admirably adapted), 
will be struck with their purity of colour and 
fine substance. It may be increased readily 
by division, and though by no means difficult 
to grow, is seen at its best in a deeply-dug, 
well-pulverised soil. Individual flowers of 
this much resemble a large pure form of 
white Stock, and are superior to the latter in 
point of substance and endurance, although 
lacking the scent. Nearly the same remarks 
apply to the white form of Lathyrus lati- 
folius (the Everlasting Pea) as opposed to 
Sweet Peas. Did anyone, having to furnish 
plenty of white flowers, ever have too much 


for cutting) a few double white Pazonies and 
Pyrethrums, and on the shrubbery border a 
small batch of Gypsophila paniculata. B. 


White Cup (Nierembergia 
rivularis) 


This is a delightful creeping plant bearing 
large white flowers over a long period. It 
thrives in loamy soil in a low position where 
it can get moisture during the hot season. 
In proximity to water the plant usually ex- 
hibits the greatest luxuriance, 

H. Srevens. 
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“TONDON GARDENS” 


Extracts from the speech broadcast from 2LO by the Rt. Hon, Noel Buxton, M-P., late Minister — 


sidered the formation of a society whose 

object should be to stimulate the interest 
of Londoners in flower-growing. A small 
competition in garden and window-box cul- 
ture was held-in Stepney, and another in 
Walworth, two of the most congested parts 
of London, and these met with undoubted 
success. We decided to form a Guild, which 
would not only assist in the running of 
flower-growing competitions in other parts of 
London, but would collect information help- 
ful to town gardeners, and would also offer 
advice on the technical side. So the London 
Gardens Guild was formed. JI am pleased to 
be able to add that the Guild has now grown 
until it has no fewer than 50 branches and 
affiliated societies, which cover practically the 
whole area of Greater London. So powerful 
and beneficial is the work which it under- 
takes, that in response to many requests the 
work is now being extended to-some of the 
provincial cities. Birmingham has already 
launched an ambitious scheme, and following 
on the heels of the Birmingham Gardens 
Guild come appeals for assistance for. similar 
movements in other towns. 

This growth of interest in flower-growing 
is very gratifying, but there are still only too 
many town dwellers who-make little or no 
attempt to beautify their surroundings by 
clothing them with flowers. I want to urge 
on those who have patches of land in front 
of their houses or windows suitable for 
window-boxes to go in for gardening. They 
would afford pleasure not only for themselves, 
but for the community also. Every plant 
grown in town means healthier conditions. 
Plants, as you know, remove bad gases from 
the air and return to it free oxygen. Flowers, 
even such simple ones as a few Nasturtiums, 
which could be raised from seed at the cost 
of a few pence, would do much to cheer the 


BOUT 20 years-ago some of us con- 
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of Agriculture, on Monday, June 14th 


passer-by, and to create what we all desire— 
a ‘“ Brighter London.”’ 

In addition to the question of cultivating 
neglected gardens the Guild has now another 
problem to face. This concerns the future 
of the new housing and cottage estates which 
are rapidly springing up in the suburban 
areas of London and other towns. Here are 
large populations drawn chiefly from the 
inner boroughs. Many of the tenants find 
themselves the possessors of a garden for the 
first time. It may be that they know little 
or nothing of the art of horticulture. Such 
an organisation as the London Gardens Guild 


can be of immense assistance in these new | 


towns. It can help in the formation of a 
Garden Society,-or.a branch of the Guild. 
It can, through this local Society, place at 
the disposal of amateur gardeners technical 
advice in the form of leaflets, handbooks, 
and lectures. In this work the London Gar- 
dens Guild has the great advantage of the 
support and co-operation of the London 
County Council, which makes grants in aid 
of local prizes, and facilitates the organisa- 
tion of Garden Societies. Many other Jocal 
authorities, both London Boroughs and Dis- 
trict Councils, also co-operate. On one large 
housing estate last year as many as 500 gar- 
dens were entered for the local garden com- 
petition, 

And now let me say a'word or two about 
the Guild plans for this year. The ‘‘ Daily 
Express’? has generously offered to co- 
operate with the London Gardens Guild in 
the Greater London Garden Championships. 
It has offered to give local prizes to 50 dis- 
tricts through the local Gardens Guild 
organisation, and also to give bigger prizes 
to the cultivators of the best gardens in all 
London. Three prizes of £50 each, with 
Silver Challenge trophies in each case, are 
offered for the best front, back, and 
window-box garden in Greater London. 


FEEDING CHRYSANTH 


autumn flower can be made in a few 

months with huge foliage by the free use 
of stimulants it may not be advisable. I[ 
think this altogether wrong and not by any 
means good cultivation. Big leaves and 
stems may be taking to the eye, but they are 
quite delusive when referring to the bloom. 
Characteristics of over-fed plants are hollow 
stems, really undeveloped if large, and the 
foliage soft too, a state which cannot perfect 
satisfactory flowers. 

One is so certain that the desire to produce 
giant blooms pretty often leads to over- 
generous treatment that in my own case no 
manures of any kind are mixed with the soil 
for potting. Loam, the best procurable, 
mortar-rubble, or burnt earth to keep it open, 
and leaf-mould in the younger stages are 
simplicity itself in the way of compost. Press 
firmly, grow the plant perfectly, and build up 
a solid stem which ripens as it grows. There 
comes a time, however, when the soil is so 
filled with roots that these want assistance, 
otherwise the growth becomes, cramped— 
starved-looking—and this is the time to think 
of stimulants. It may be when the plants 
are in small pots, when repotting gets de- 
layed through some cause. But generally, 
the period is from the filling of the pots with 
roots in which the plants are intended to 
bloom, and this would be from July onwards. 


Beene the growth of this favoured 


What is found a good stimulant for the sub- 
ject in question? Growers have their fancies 
in this direction, yet if a favoured one were 
named 1 should choose the natural liquid 
from the heap of manure to be found in the 
cow-keeper’s yard, and means would be taken 
to secure such after a downpour of rain. 
Where liquid has to be made, as it were, 
commend me to that from cows and chickens 
mixed. Put this in a tub together and em- 
ploy the clear in such weakly form as just 
to colour the water given to the plants. 
Soot-water, again, may be depended upon to 
keep the foliage in healthy colour while not 
forcing it unduly. This must be clear, and 
can readily be made so by placing a bag of it 
in water—then there is no trouble with the 
sediment. Here, too, we just colour the 
water employed in the daily round, 

There ‘are conditions when it is better to 
withhold liquid-manures; that is, in dull, 
showery weather. The elements then have 


‘a tendency to produce soft wood, therefore it 


would be unwise to induce this by our own 
action. It is during spells of hot weather 
when the need of stimulants comes in. Some 


cultivators are so placed that manures in 
liquid form are difficult: to- obtain, but an 


alternative course is to use one of the com- 
pounds sold in tins or bags. The grower 
who can have liquid would do well to give 
an occasional change with such as indicated, 


in’ each locality will 
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This little corner garden, hemmed in on all sides, only gets sun 
through an aperture between two end houses. 


| This very small front garden in a crowded street has encouraged 


So small that it had to’ be photographed from the ay 
other residents to cultivate their gardens. 


The creeper clad walls give a delightful setting. i 


| 
| 


_ An example of undaunted effort. This garden contains a fine 


All of the plants in this bright garden were grown by their 
Mulberry tree. 


owner from seeds and cuttings raised in the small greenhouse. 


lan 
aw 


ove views are all prize gardens on the Northampton Estates, Canonbury, London, N. 1. The flowers seen in the illustrations 
3: Fuchsias, Pelargoniums and Calceolarias in pots and planted out, Chrysanthemum maximum, Stocks, Violas, Sweet Peas, 
i : Creeping Jenny, Lilium auratum, Dahlias, and edgings of Alyssum 
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Soot as 


: ITHOUT doubt soot is an excellent 
fertiliser, and one, moreover, that is 
often, even now,.not fully appreciated. 


I think all lovers of a garden should secure a 
supply of soot whenever it is possible to do 


so. It must be borne in mind that it must 
be kept dry, therefore a bin or large cask or 
box placed in a dry, covered shed should be 
used for its storage until required for use, 
It may with benefit be applied to all kinds of 
land, light as well as heavy, and there is 
hardly a crop cultivated in the garden to 
which it may not be applied occasionally with 
advantage. Amongst kitchen garden crops it 
is especially valuable in the case of the Onion. 
This crop is frequently attacked by the 
maggot, which, if not checked, soon commits 
sad ravages, and the best remedy is a good 
dressing of soot. As, however, prevention is 
better than cure, the land intended for this 
crop should in almost all cases have a good 
dressing of this material shortly before the 
seed is sown, in addition to any other manure 
which may have been given during the pre- 
ceding winter. Nearly all plants of the 
Brassica (Cabbage) tribe are liable to be at- 
tacked by what is known as the “‘ club,” 
which frequently proves very troublesome, 
and the best known preventive of this is 
called puddling the roots of the plants—an 
operation easily performed by merely making 
a hole in the soil near to where the plantation 
is intended to stand. In this hole place a 
portion of fresh soot, and to this add a little 
fine soil and water, and mix up until it ac- 
~ quires the consistency of thick paint, and 
into this mixture dip the roots of the plants 
before planting them. Seed-beds of the vari- 
ous kinds of Cabbages, Lettuces, Radishes, 
etc.,#when the seed is just about to germinate 
are very apt.to be attacked by birds of vari- 
ous kinds, and this may. sometimes be pre- 
vented by giving the surface of the beds an 
occasional slight dressing of fresh soot, the 
odour of which the birds do not by any means 
relish. A slight dusting of this material 
round newly-planted Lettuces- and other 
plants will also go far to keep slugs and snails 
from attacking them, which they are apt to 
do before the plants have recovered from the 
effects of transplantation. 

Lawns and .grass belts in the pleasure 
grounds may also ‘frequently be much im- 
proved by the application of soot or a mixture 
of soot, wood-ashes, and fine soil. This ap- 
pears to have the effect of encouraging the 
growth of the finer sorts of grasses, and, as it 
were, assist them to overcome and to finally 
extirpate the coarser kinds, together with 
weeds and Moss. Soot-water is found to be 
exceedingly beneficial to many plants under 
glass, either when grown in pots or planted 
out. It drives worms from the soil, and re- 
peated applications soon show their effect in 
the increased vigour and healthy appearance 
of the plants. Its effect upon the Grape Vine, 
too, when applied in the form of a dressing 
to the surface of the border, whether inside 
or outside, is soon apparent. The soot is 
gradually conveyed to the feeding roots by 
the action of rain or the repeated applications 
of water, and the texture and colour of the 
foliage soon show the good results derived 
therefrom. Strawberry plants in pots may 
also be greatly benefited by repeated applica- 
tions of soot-water, which have the effect of 
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Manure. 


There are, no doubt, many other purposes to — 


which soot may be usefully applied, but 
enough has been said to prove its value in the 
garden, S..M. 


Destruction of slugs 

The slug pest is as serious as ever this 
year, and we continue to receive many letters 
from readers on the subject. Owing to seri- 
ous damage being done to Yorkshire crops 
last year the Agricultural Department of the 
University of Leeds undertook to investigate 
the best methods of dealing with the destruc- 
tion of this pest, and the following expezi- 
ments will be followed up with keen interest 
by readers. 

Tests carried out were designed to discover 
the best substance or mixture of substances 
that would not only kill slugs, but which 
would not injure growing crops; and it was 
decided to commence the tests with pre-— 
liminary trials. These were carried out ona 
laboratory scale, which reproduced field condi- 


' tions as closely as possible, upon which vari- 


driving earthworms and insects from the soil — 


as well as acting as a fertiliser. Indeed, 
there are few, if any, plants grown in pots 
which may not be more or less benefited by 
its occasional application, and [ have never 
known plants to be injured by it except when 
given in too strong a state or when: thick, so 
be sure and use it clear and quite free. from 
sediment, and then it is of the greatest value. 


ous substances were applied. After very ex- 
haustive tests being made it was found that a 
combination of copper sulphate and kainit in 
the proportion of 1 to 20, 1.e., 5 lbs. of copper 
sulphate to 1 cwt. of kainit, appeared to be 
the most deadly, and field trials were accord- 
ingly carried out with this particular mixture. 

Trial plots of every size and of different 
crops were prepared with the mixture referred 
to,-and the results definitely confirmed the 
laboratory tests previously made. The mix- 
ture was applied late at night after slugs had 
made their appearance, and in every case on 
the following morning those slugs which were 
not dead were found to be in a dying condi- 
tion and finally succumbed. 

Readers should note that it is essential that 
the solution be applied to the ground late in 
the evening after the slugs have appeared on 
the surface, so that the mixture comes into ~ 
contact with the back of the animal’s’ body. 
It was definitely discovered that when spray-- 
ing was done earlier in the evening the slug 
was able to exude its protective slime and 
crawl away easily. 

Throughout the tests no harm was done to 
the crops, and it was found that copper sul- 


“phate is undoubtedly the best medium. that 


can bé applied as a slug destroyer. Definite 
recommendations have been made upon these 


trials by the University in their report No. ‘ hearting. After trying n Ree 


143 on the subject. 

Those readers who are interested in the 
subject can obtain full particulars as to the 
uses of copper sulphate as a slug destroyer 
through either the British Sulphate of Copper 
Association, Victoria Station House, London, 
S.W. 1, or from the Agricultural Adviser of 
the Association in their district. 


Sowing and thinning 
Year by year is the advice given not to sow 

seeds too thickly, and though. to some extent — 

it may be followed, it is none the less certain — 

that at this time of the year there is need of 

further remarks on the judicious thinning of 

both vegetable and flower crops. With both 

these the object of removing part of the seed- 

lings is the same—namely, the removal of a 

portion of the plants so that those remaining 

may have room -to develop thoroughly and 

grow sturdily. The season to perform the— 
operation depends on the growth and nature 

of the plants,- but if possible in showery 

weather, as the removal of a portion of the 

seedlings naturally disturbs the roots of those’ 
remaining, and a shower following settles the 

soil about them, and they, in consequence, 

suffer considerably less than under the in-_ 

fluence of parching sunshine. 


thin. the various crops, 


“maintained it is ofte 


can, one Sosteale boone 
ne and meas 5 


fear of ce 
growers fro 
enough, and as i 


formed gradually 1 
superfluous plants. as so 
enough to handle, 
again at a later std 


guidance as to ee pr per 


localities vary so 
advisable in one 
another. As a guide, how 
versed in this operation, 
thinned from 3 inches on 
cording to the variety. 
usually grow well at ; 
inches from each othe 
should be allowed ro in 
thinned to about 8 inc! 
the same distance. Turnips 
inches to ro inches, cand 
inches. Dwarf French | 
foot apart, as they m 
and Runners about 6 
fail with the climbing 
the fact that they grow i 
In case of flowers -« 
may be said that gene 
thinned to about 3 pe 
that is, of course, — 
patches. Some — will 
much room, while oth 
ing character want a 
of not. thinning are ea 
almost before the eed! 
started into permanent gr 
either be twisted roun 
so closely that it is i 
develop. 


Three aod sum 
Where a steady suppl 


of hot, dry weather, 
ties that are excellent 
conditions simply running 


Cos and Cabbage, I 
three varieties that re ae 
considerable time even 1 
able conditions. 
Standard, Henders 
Webb’s Wonderfu 
‘* Cabbage”? type 
quality. Ratan 
earliest sowing, b 
the season. It grows te 
“blanching to a nice crear 1 
quality first-rate. } ( 
very white and is as 
well-grown Cos. 
for all that, is never coa 
ful also grows to a good 
when blanched and of» 
crisp and tender. th 
place in any garden whe 
are appreciated. 
Preston Gardens, 


- All superfluous gro 
‘and the shoots regulated. 
when of a_ suitable ex 
plants must be regula ly 
spider will put in an appe 
atmosphere should be 
dress the oe, when n cess 


H Fern spores may be sown 
rminate at any time, yet the 
doubtedly the best season for 
s, as there is then less risk of 
oung plants from damping off 
seed-pots, besides which they 
set well established before the 
. The fast-growing Pterises, 
e required in various sizes 
year, may be sown at inter- 
to requirements ; but it is only 
ge quantities are required that 

ary to make more than two 
ss during the year, as the same 
erally give successive batches 


raising Fern spores it is of 
ance that the spores should be 
the proper time, for Ferns are 
plants in respect to shedding 
soon as ripened. Even with 
nost prolific Ferns, it is only 
é fronds are taken at the right 
really good crops can be secured. 
collected in the autumn are 
e reliable than those taken 
er or early spring. - In collect- 
the slow-growing and choice 
e careful that the plants from 
aken have not been growing 
mity to such as Nephrodium 
‘emula, and P. cretica. 


2 SPORES.—Before preparing 
or sowing spores the soil should 
leansed from worms and other 
growers go to some trouble 
mixed compost, but this is 
try. Some good loam pressed 
e pots, with a sprinkling of 
nd charcoal over the surface 
ent. The crocks and charcoal 
inded up fine. If the pots are 
fore the spores are sown, very 
will be necessary, and in no 
he surface be watered. The 
not occupy valuable space. If 
th glass they may stand under the 
ided light and warmth are suffi- 
tough they should not be exposed 
trays of the sun, it is quite neces- 

them daylight. In sowing the 
ter to sow thinly, for over-. 
quently the cause of failure. 
lay down any rule with re- 


be good spores are very abun- 
sults are obtained, while with 
roduce spores sparingly there 
in getting a good crop of seed- 
the two Onychiums. From O. 
ch produces spores, or what ap- 
ad spores in great abundance, it 
a good batch of seedlings, while 
m the spores are, apparently, 

there is no difficulty in get- 


; those of A. scutum are 
ge-yellow, while those of A. 
almost black. Those of Lygo- 
hum are of a deep yellow, and 
a lighter shade of yellow. 
_Pteris argyrea are quite black, 
_P. serrulata are nut-brown. 
tis the matured spores are 
In the Gymnogrammas 
© spores are nearly black, 
oe the gold or silver powder, 
es 


for in some instances where 
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Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILuusTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, EK. C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup. 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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Answets to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Caterpillars on Pear trees 

Kindly tell me the name of caterpillar I 
found on a Pear tree. The tiny creature has 
done a great deal of harm. Would it be 
good to spray with an insecticide? A. F. S. 


[The specimen you sent is the caterpillar of 
one of the Tortrix moths. There is quite a 
number of species of Tortrix moths, the cater- 
pillars of which feed on the foliage of various 
fruit trees. The pests are not easy to control 
because they have a habit of spinning several 
leaves together and feeding between them. 
It is, of course, difficult to get the spray fluid 
to reach them. The spray you mention is a 
good one, and we should advise you to try it, 
but we consider it would have been much 
more effective if used earlier in the season. 
You must remember. that the insecticide is a 
contact wash, and that it is therefore neces- 
sary to hit the caterpillars with the spray 
fluid. If the spraying is well done you should 
get a good measure of control. Grease- 
banding is useless against Tortrix moths be- 
cause the females are fully winged and can 
fly anywhere.] . 


Black Currant fabble 


(Anon).—We have carefully examined the 
Black Currant leaves and fail to find any 
disease present. You should have sent us 
some of the wood fram which the leaves are 
falling. There are signs on the leaves that 
aphis (green-fly) has been present, and we are 
inclined to think that this has been the cause 
of the trouble. The aphis feeds by piercing the 
foliage and sucking out the plant sap. If the 
attack is severe it often causes loss of foliage. 
On the other hand, you may have used your 
Abo! insecticide too strong. Aphis on Black 
Currants is a common experience this season, 
and much damage is teported. Spraying 
with-a good insecticide early in the season 
before the aphides get too numerous is the best 
method of control. Some growers are re- 
porting good results from the winter spraying 
of Black Currants with a miscible tar oil 
wash. If your young growths show any sign 
of losing their leaves send us some more 
specimens, but let us have a whole shoot. 


Peaches failing 

.(Thomas).—Your Peaches are failing, 
owing to the fact that the drainage is ‘‘ not 
too good,”’ while another reason may be that 
the flowers have set badly. If the young 
wood fails to ripen well then the trees are 
sure to suffer, as badly-ripened wood cannot 
give good results. Your best plan would be 
to lift the trees in the coming autumn, see to 
the drainage, and incorporate plenty of old 
lime-rubble as the work is being done. The 
fruit you sent had a split stone. 


VEGETABLES 


Fasciation in Cucumber 


(New Reader).—The growing point of the 
Cucumber plant which you sent us was a very 
good specimen of fasciation. Instead of the 


stem being of the normal shape it has become 
very much flattened. A good deal of research 
work has been done on the subject of 
fasciation, especially in America, but little 
has been discovered concerning it. It has 
been proved that injury to the growing point 
will sometimes cause fasciation; certain 
caterpillars, for example, by feeding in. the 
growing points of some plants are often re- 
sponsible for the damage. When this is the 
cause the taking away of the part affected is 
a certain cure. At other times fasciation ap- 
pears to be due td some internal factor which 
upsets the balance of the plant, with the result 
that these flattened stems appear in place of 
the normal ones. Many plants besides 
Cucumbers are affected. We have seen 
fasciation in Tomato, Asparagus, Chrys- 
anthemum, and Delphinium. Unless you 
are very anxious to try and save your plants 
we should advise you to pull up the plants 
and replace with some new ones. If you 
would like to try treatment on the plants and 
are correct in saying that the trouble did not 
appear until the plants reached 2 feet to 3 feet 
in height you could try cutting out the parts 
affected and endeavour to obtain a lateral 
from below and train it up as a new leadery 
The beetles you sent in the match-box are 
popularly called ‘‘ soldiers and_ sailors.” 
They are a species of Telephorus, and we 
believe the larvae of the one you send feed on 
a Polygonum. 


Potato leaf curl 


Could you tell me what is wrong with these 
Potatoes? When they appear through the 
ground they come into flower and do not grow 
any more. Joun Bruce. 


[|Your Potatoes are affected with Potato 
leaf curl. This is one of the so-called ‘‘ virus 
diseases,’? a section of diseases over which 
we have very little control. Leaf curl is 
spread from an infected plant to healthy ones 
by aphides (green-flies or plant lice) feeding 
on the infected plants and then moving on to 
a healthy-one, The aphids act as carriers of 
the disease. When a plant becomes infected, 
if it produces any tubers they become in- 
fected too, and if such tubers are used as 
‘seed ”’ the following year they act like the 
plant you sent to us. The disease is often 
spread by allowing aphis to be present in the 
boxes of sprouting seed Potatoes. We 
should advise you to take up and burn all the 
affected tubers to prevent the spread of the 
trouble as much as possible. It is not ad- 
visable to use any of the crop for planting 
next season. Practise a good rotation of 
crops and change your strain of Potatoes 
whenever you see signs of leaf curl present. 
A good deal of leaf curl is spread by means 
of ‘* self-sets,’’ that is, tubers left in the soil 
from a previous crop. If any of these “ self- 
sets ’’ are diseased it spreads very quickly to 
a new lot of Potatoes, although the latter: 
may have been perfectly healthy when 
planted. The old set remaining very hard 
like the one you sent is a feature of certain 
forms of leaf curl. ] 


> 
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FLOWER GARDEN 
Darwin and Cottage Tulips 


Can you help me with the names of some 
good Darwin and Cottage Tulips? I am 
growing the following at present, but want 
some fresh varieties:—Clara Butt, Mrs. 
iMloon, Pride of Haarlem, Europe, Picotee, 
Edwell, Suzan, Rev. H. Ewbank, Margaret, 
Zulu, Moonlight, Inglescombe Scarlet, and 
Inglescombe Yellow. I have not been to any 
Tulip shows of recent years, and catalogue 
descriptions are too vague to go by. 


Somerset. 1s BW 


| We suggest the following :— 


Darwin Turirs.—Dream, heliotrope and 
silver; Farncombe Sanders, cardinal red; 
Glow, vermilion-scarlet ; King Harold, blood- 
red, violet centre; Loveliness, bright rose; 
Massachusetts, rich Solferino rose; Nora 
Ware, heliotrope and rose; Princess Juliana, 
carmine, centre azure blue; Prof. Francis 
Darwin, glowing cerise; Remembrance, dark 
heliotrope; Rev. H. Ewbank, heliotrope and 
dove-grey ; Tak van Poortvliet, salmon-rose ; 
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Felicia rotundifolia 


(A. B. D.).—This is often known as Aster. 
We cannot find the variety F. rotundifolia in 
any book of reference we have. They come 
from the Cape, have branching stems, narrow 
alternate leaves, and flower-heads with 
usually white or blue rays. One of ‘the 
species, F. tenella is grown as an annual 
under the name of Aster tenellus. 


Plant to name 


(Subscriber, Dundalk),—The plant sent for 
identification is Drimys Winteri, or Winter’s 
Bark. This is the plant under discussion in 
correspondence columns, see issue June rgth, 
page 355. The flowers of it, borne on 
long stalks in clusters, are pale yellow with 
green carpels. Hitherto Drimys has been 
placed in the Natural Order Magnoliacee, 
though we hear that it is to have an order of 
its own named Winteraceze. Drimys Winteri 
is the Winter’s Bark, native of South 
America, from Tierra del Fuego to north of 
the Equator. Its bitter aromatic bark, 
known since 1578, was brought home by 


Drimys Winteri, now flowering outside in a West of Scotland garden 


Orion, brilliant dark scarlet ; Sweet Lavender, 
soft lavender ; Ronald Gunn, purple-plum. 


CorracGe TuLips.—Blushing Bride, creamy- 


white and pink; Golden Bronze, glossy 
golden-bronze; Illuminator, canary-yellow, 


scarlet edge; Inglescombe Pink; Gesneriana 
spathulata major, blood-crimson ; Moonlight, 
delicate primrose; Orange King, orange- 
scarlet; Walter T. Ware, rich deep gold; 
Velvet King,  violet-purple; Retroflexa 
superba, canary-yellow; La Tulipe noire, 
black, fine; Psyche, soft rose, an immense 
flower. | 


Cobza scandens as a balcony climber 


(C.).—Yes; this is an excellent plant for the 
decoration, of balconies, or for training round 
window-sills or for porches. It grows rapidly, 
and flowers freely in warm weather, and a 
little cold does not injure it. Cuttings of it 
put in now and kept in gentle heat for a time 
will root readily, and make good plants for 
turning out-of-doors during July. The 
plants should, of course, be well hardened off 
previously to being exposed, and if planted in 
well-drained, rich, sandy soil they succeed 
well, even in London. 


Capt. Winter (after whom it was named) in 
one of Drake’s ships from the Magellan 
Straits. It was not until 1827 that it was 
introduced as a living plant. Although grown 
under glass at Kew, it appears to be fairly 
hardy. In Kent and Sussex it has stood the 
last few winters with impunity, and, as 
‘“T, M.” points out (issue June roth), the 
specimen in Argyle is at present covered with 
creamy-white panicles and is an attractive 
sight. 


GREENHOUSE 


Manure for Chrysanthemums 


Would you kindly let me know what liquid 
substitute I can use for alternating with soot- 
water for my indoor Chrysanthemums? I 
cannot get cow manure to make manure- 
water and should be grateful if you would 
inform me what I could use instead. R. C. 


| Bone-meal,. which may be purchased from 
most horticultural sundriesmen, if sprinkled 
on the surface of the soil in the pots would 
be a capital fertiliser; or, indeed, any one of 
the well-known artificials advertised ~ in 
these pages. The sweepings from the 
chicken-run are used by some growers by 


have sent in are:—No. 1, 


Boe 


placing them in a bag and the 
water, using the liquid in a wea 
however, like soot, is of a 
nature and requires’ caution, 
cow manure (in your case diffi 
obtain about as good/a stimul 
anthemums as can be named. ] 


Pruning climbing Roses in 
When is the best time to p 
Roses in a greenhouse? 


[The best time for pruning 
variety. If this be a once-flo 
Maréchal Niel or Fortune’s Ye 
immediately after the blooms 
well back to induce fresh sho 
ing another year. If, on the 
variety is more or less perpe 
then prune in mid-winter, a 
let the pruning be more in 
taking out worn-out branches 
back, except to remove the ur 
of the longer growths.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cut worms ete 
(T., Oxford).—The term is com 
in America to mean any larva 01 
which eats or cuts away the 
Cabbages, Corn, and Beans 


cut worms are species of Agri 
related genera. 2 eae 


Making a moraine garden 
(A. T. Hearne).—The scree gai 
always, if possible, be made slight 
slope, and not dead level, so 4} 
can percolate through, but no 
soil should be excavated to 
inches to 2 feet, and the bo 
some. large and small stones to 
drainage. Over this can be pl 
dead leaves and then filled up with 
mixture, which should consist 
fairly fine, gritty stone and sat 
part ‘of leaf-mould or peat. 
vantage to make the top inch 
scree almost pure grit, as th 
moisture and keeps the roots 
cool in the hot weather. — 


Making a bog garden 
(A.-T.-H.).—The soil shou 
the same as for the moraine 
amount of drainage given, the 
almost pure leaf-mould or * 
the former. It is an advan 
can be made in a position t 
partial shade, but not drip fr 
is fatal to nearly all plants. 
ground-up charcoal should be 
leaf-mould, as the constant m 
to turn the soil sour. Chare 
keep the soil sweet. 


The white fly (Aleurodes va 
(John M. Dunn).—Your gr 
have been attacked by the wh 
very troublesome to get rid of 
killed by XL All White-fly Vz 
insects are on the backs of 
almost impossible to get rid o 
other than fumigation. The 
syringed with advantage ~ 
emulsion, Gishurst Compo 
water, or any mild insecticide 
be done frequently so as to ki 
check. a 


Grubs for name 
(F.R.H.S., Co. Donegal).— 


Coach Horse (Ocypus oleus) 5 
a Crane-fly (Leather-jacket) 
No. 3, adult Ocypus oleus; J 
decomposed so badly that i 
to recognise the specimen; Ni 


J; No. 6, as for No. 4; No. 7, 
sither of a different age or of 
different from No. 5. 

he Leather-Jacket is, of course, a 
especially in certain gardens, 
sather-jacket or Crane-fly usually 
on grass or near plants which 


es. There are two generations 
Eggs laid in the autumn hatch 
ghout the winter, ‘pupate in 
and the flies appear shortly 
‘igs are laid by this generation, and 
emer batch of Leather-jackets. 
their turn give rise to another win- 
| Keeping down rough grass any- 
r a garden is generally a good 
control. When Leather-jackets 
the soil a good soil insecticide 
educe their numbers. 
yrMS.—These are, of course, one of 
ner’s chief pests. They will eat 
thing and are extremely difficult 
n a small garden trapping is the 
fas of control. Pieces of Potato 
inches deep and examined once a 
good results. 
The larva and adult Devil’s 
ise are both good friends to the 
Their food consists of other soil 
#., they are very fond of wireworm. 
opened your box containing No, 3 
ien appeared very hungry, so we 
on the desk and held out your 
2 of the wireworms); this it took 
fingers.and ran behind a book to 
female Ocypus oleus lays her eggs 
. These eggs hatch in about a 
3 larve feed throughout the winter 
‘spring. When fully fed they 
the soil. Your No. 1 was a fully- 
It has now pupated. The pupa 
; three. weeks to a month. The 
for more than one season. If you 
‘some more specimens of Nos. 4 
will try and name them for you. 
or three of each and pack them in a 
er box with a little more soil. 


SHORT REPLIES 
.—The only thing you can do is to 
in a cool place, and if you find 
Ow in coming into bloom give the 
mewhat warmer place. 
‘effery.—See reply to H, King in 
f June 12th, p. 362, col. 1. 
four Apple trees have been at- 
aphides. The only thing you can 
ringe the trees well with Gishurst 
Ratakilla, or paraffin emulsion, 
h can be obtained from any horti- 
adriesman, 
AMES OF PLANTS 
ublin.— 1, Cytisus Andreanus; 2, 
' 3, Viola not recognised; 4, Viola 
i 5, Dianthus seedling form; 6, 
indersoni Coquette. 
| ote pink. Damask. 


eo AY, » 


vartwright.—1, Veronica Chame- 
\sperula odorata (Woodruff); 3, 
_ Sanguineum; 4, Geranium 


D.—1, Pernettya mucronata; 2, 


6, Waterloo Street, Glasgow, 
and appliances, 
_ Lid., Norwich.—Summer 


and Son, 63, Long Acre, 
ng hoses and appliances. 


shelter. They are very fond | 


Oxford.—Crategus ~ 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Amateur Show 


June 22nd 


T was a happy thought on the part of the 

Royal Horticultural Society to hold an all- 

amateur exhibition. It gives amateurs an 
\opportunity of showing among : themselves 
and competing in friendly rivalry at a time 
when they are not overshadowed by extensive 
trade groups. Among. the well-known 
amateurs who were successful in winning 
prizes at Vincent Square on the above date 
special mention should be made of Col. 
Stephenson Clarke for shrubs; W. B. Cran- 
field, East Lodge, Enfield, for Ferns; Sir 
William Lawrence, of Burford, Dorking, for 
flowering shrubs, herbaceous plants, and 
Gloriosas; Mr. H. L. Wittern, Oxted, for 
Roses; Mr. Lionel de Rothschild for Roses 
and flowering shrubs; and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Claygate, Surrey, for Delphiniums, in which 
the varieties Mrs. Townley Parker, Robert 
Cox, Blue Bird, and Ida Elliott were well 
represented, 

Sweet Peas were freely shown. In the 
open class for 12 vases the first prize was 
awarded to Major-General R. C. Mullens, of 
Colchester, who had particularly fine vases 
of . Powerscourt, Charming, Constance 
Hinton, Leslie Rundle, The Sultan, and 
Ruby. The second prize was taken by Mr. 
F, W. Franks, of Tonbridge, and the third 
by Sir Randolf Baker. In Division B the 
prizewinners for six vases of Sweet Peas were 
Dr. Leggatt, of Harpenden, Mr. J. Randall, 
of Leamington, and Mr. W. Huffey, of Ton- 
bridge, while in Division C Mr. Randall took 
first place with three first-rate vases of 
Constance Hinton, Powerscourt, and Charm- 
ing. 

Apart from the competition classes there 
were numerous non-competitive exhibits, two 
of which received gold medals, viz., Orchids 
and greenhouse plants, shown by Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, and hardy flowering 
plants and shrubs sent by Lt.-Col. L. C. R. 
Messel. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman’s superb collection 
included many fine Orchids, as Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Miltonias, and others of 
botanical interest. In addition there were 
many bright red, Anthuriums, — purple- 
flowered Saintpaulias, also Columneas and 
Nepenthes such as are all too seldom seen. 

Among the flowering shrubs sent by 
Lt.-Col. Messel from his garden in Sussex 
were Tricuspidaria lanceolata, heavily laden 
with drooping red flowers, Leptospermum 
Nicholsii, and L. Chapmanii, and a pro- 
fusion of glorious Magnolias, viz., M. parvi- 
flora, M. Watsoni, and M. hypoleuca. With 
this group were many Primulas, including 
the new P, Florinde which gained the First- 
class Certificate at Chelsea this year. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 
Gladiolus Shows 


The recent reference to the Gladiolus 
Show to be held at Burton-on-Trent suggests 
that some particulars of the prize schedule 
of the 17th annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society may be of interest to 
readers who cultivate these flowers. It con- 
tains no less than 245 classes, divided up as 
follows :— Y 

Section ‘‘ A,’’ open to all members of the 
A.G.S., has 67 classes for the large-flowered 
varieties, 12 classes for Primulinus grandi- 
florus, which is described as ‘“‘ the ideal in 
this type, combining the size and dignity of 
the exhibition type with the gracefulness and 
beauty of the Primulinus type,’’ and 11 
classes for Primulinus type which ‘‘ shall be 
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of distinctive, hooded bloom, with. slender 
stems as characteristic of the Primulinus type 
or species.”” Four classes for seedlings and 
nine special classes complete this section. 

Section ‘‘ B,”’? comprising 16 classes, is for 
collections and specific varieties of various 
originators. 

Section ‘‘C”’ is the amateur section, and 
comprises 15 classes for large-flowered, 12 
for Primulinus grandiflorus, and 11 for 
Primulinus type. The remaining classes are 
for baskets, etc. 

The schedule also contains a short colour 
classification which exhibitors are asked to 
consult, evidently to prevent the same variety 
being placed in more than one colour class. 
If my recollection serves me, last year Purple 
Glory was so entered. One paragraph reads, 
“Any given ‘variety might possibly go into 
either of two classes; if in doubt ask at- 
tendant at the colour classification stand.” 

The following may also be noted :— 


‘‘ Greens and blues are omitted, as we have 
no specimens which can truly be placed in 
these families,”’ 


The Iris Society 


A Dykes Memorial Medal and an 
All-Iris Show 


A meeting of the Iris Society of England 
was held at the Grosvenor Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening, June 16th. The President, Mr, 
Pilkington, was in the chair. 

A motion supported by Sir. William 
Lawrence, .Bart.,, Mr. G. P. Baker, Mr, 
George Yeld, and others, that a Dykes 
Memorial Fund should be instituted by the 
Society. for the purpose of commemorating 
the great work carried out by’ Mr. Dykes on 
behalf of the genus Iris, met with unanimous 
approval. A medal was suggested, but the 
details were left for further discussion at the 
next meeting. 

Mrs. Dykes was elected a Life Honorary 
Member as a small but genuine expression of 
the gratitude of the Society towards one 
whose name will rank with that of Sir 
Michael Foster, as having had a most potent 
influence on the cultivation of the genus in 
his generation, whose knowledge of it was 
unfathomable, and whose enthusiasm’ was 
unbounded. 

Certain points regarding the method of 
conducting the Iris trials now taking place at 
Wisley were then discussed. It was resolved 
that, in addition to the periodical inspection 
made by the Joint Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and Iris Society, a 
general meeting of the Society should be 
arranged to take place at Wisley during the 
flowering season. Several members who had 
recently visited the trial grounds reported 
that very successful growth had been made, 
and that the varieties on trial were looking 
exceptionally well. 

It was also resolved to endeavour to 
arrange an Iris Show during the first week 
in June, 1927, to be held at Vincent Square. 

In his concluding remarks the President 
impressed on the meeting that, despite the 
growth made by the Society since its incep- 
tion, it was necessary to increase its member- 
ship considerably if it is to keep its place as 
a progressive combination active in the ad- 
vancement of the genus to which the Society 
is devoted. 


The Grand York Gala and 
the President’s Cup 


The exhibition held on June 16th, 17th, and 
18th was one of the best on record, and we 
are glad to note that the City authorities con- 
tinue their interest in the great annual horti- 
cultural function. The President of the 
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Grand Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala 
‘ Association, Ltd.,. Sir E. A. Brotherton, 
Bt., signalised his year of office by offering 
for competition a magnificent silver cup, 
to be awarded to the exhibit which, in 
the opinion of the judges, was the most 
meritorious in the whole show, ‘This year 
the Committee decided to ask Sir Edward 
himself to decide the award. When that 
onerous task came to be performed it was 
noted that two of the major groups had been 
selected for the final decision. Sir Edward 
decided after very careful inspection that the 
two outstanding exhibits of the show were 
the marvellous Carnations staged by Mr. 
Carl Engelmann and the equally striking 
group of Sweet Peas exhibited by Messrs. 
Bolton and Son. Both these well-known 
firms of horticultural specialists have been 
exhibitors at the York Flower Show for years 
past. After much hesitation Sir Edward de- 
cided to award the cup to Messrs. Bolton 
and Son’s collection of Sweet Peas, and while 
it may be said that many of the experts would 
have decided in favour of the Carnation 


group, there could be no doubt as to the 
general satisfaction given when Messrs. 


Bolton became the first holders of the massive 
silver trophy. A more entrancing display of 
colours and shades could not be imagined. 
Many of the blooms were of brilliant hue— 
vivid flame softened and toned down by the 
softer shades of purple, heliotrope and prim- 
rose, or deliciously offset by the whites and 


pale yellows. Many of the blooms were 
novelties of this season. The group of 


Carnations, embracing as it did such a be- 
wildering quantity of individual varieties, 
compelled admiration. Nothing quite equal 
to it in the way of Carnations, always a 
popular flower, has been seen in York. Was 
it to be wondered that Sir Edward hesitated 
Jong in making his final decision between 
these two superb groups? 


Trade Notes 


The production of fertilisers 

In 1847 Mr. Joseph Fison, a pioneer in the 
field of ,chemical fertilisers, made the first 
superphosphate by dissolving with sulphuric 
acid coprolites collected from Suffolk farms. 
Since then the business he has established 
has developed tremendously, and Joseph 
Fison and Co. now possess the largest works 
in the country for the production of blended 
fertilisers. The important awards the firm 
have secured during recent years are evidence 
of the value of their owners’ fertilisers. In 
these days when stable and farmyard manure 
are almost unobtainable, good chemical 
fertilisers are absolutely necessary, and a firm 
with some 78 years of specialised experience 
in the fertiliser trade can be confidently: re- 
commended. 


Horticultural buildings 

Messenger and Co., Ltd., the old-estab- 
lished firm of horticultural builders, of 
Cumberland Road, Loughborough, Leicester, 
have issued a most comprehensive and artistic 
catalogue of some 130 pages. In addition to 
a very complete series of illustrations from 
photographs and drawings showing varied 
types of winter gardens, conservatories, 
porches, verandahs, summer-houses, and 
greenhouses erected by the firm in all parts 
of the country, many practical hints and 
technical. advice on the construction and 
equipment of glasshouses generally are in- 
cluded. A copy of this interesting book will 
be sent on application to Loughborough, 


Garden netting ' 
Messrs. W. Oliver Allen and Sons, the 
well-known netting manufacturers of Porth- 
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leven, Cornwall, who have been established 
for over half a century, have issued an excel- 
lent little list of all their netting which shows 
considerable reductions, making the prices 
‘practically pre-war. The quality is up to the 
high standard which has secured them a fine 
reputation as actual manufacturers. 


LATE REPLIES 


Onions mildewed 

(F. H. D., Rochester).—Your Onions are 
suffering from mildew. Some people have 
an idea that it is impossible to check this. 
All such should try a wash made by dis- 
solving 4 Ib. of lime and 3 lb. of copper sul- 
phate in ro gallons of water. The, erect 
tubular leaves of the Onion do not hold liquid 
very effectively, so to ensure the spray not 
running off, it is advisable to add to the wash, 
before using, 2 lbs. of soft-soap. This will 
assist the liquid to adhere to the foliage. We 
have also added, instead of soap, 2 lbs. of 
treacle, which was even more effective. ‘The 
bulbs you send have what is known as thick 
necks. 


Tomatoes scalded 

(Headley).—The pale yellow colour on your 
Tomatoes is due to scalding, which is caused 
when the fruits are, in the morning, damp 
with moisture, because the house has been 
shut up, and the sun then scalds them before 
they are dry. Scalding, too, to a great ex- 
tent may be caused by defoliating the plants, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to ab- 
sorb such food it is forced into the fruits, 
causing bad flavour, spot, and scalding. We 
do not denude other plants of their leaves in 
the way one sees Tomato plants treated, and 
it is impossible to prevent scalding when this 
severe cutting takes place. - The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the corru- 
gated kinds, the skin being probably more 
sensitive. 


Orange flowering the first year from 
seed : 
(Orange),.—It is unusual for a seedling to 
bloom the first year, especially to produce a 
terminal flower, although such a thing has 
been known to occur before. 


Plants wanted 
Can anyone tell me where I can obtain 
Aubrietia’ Magician and Saxifraga irrigua? 
Mrs. DEIGHTON. 


LATE NOTES 


Magnolia Lennei 


Among the spring-flowering Magnolias few 
surpass or even equal in size and colour of 
flower the above, one of the last to come into 
bloom. The first week of May finds this 
handsome shrub at its best, whereas many 
of the other species and their varieties are 
rapidly passing out of flower. ‘This late- 
blooming character of M. Lennei is all to the 
good as the huge flowers are less susceptible 
to damage from hailstorms and frost. The 
magnificent flowers stand erect upon the 
branches and are probably more striking 
when approaching the opening stage than at 
any other time. The large spoon-shaped and 
thick, fleshy petals are of a charming rose- 
purple colour outside and white within. 
leaves of this valuable Magnolia are larger 
than those of the majority of the hardy 
spring-flowering kinds and often exceed 
8 inches in length with me. The shrub is 
also of a more robust habit of growth, the 
wood being stouter and less dense than in the 


‘pretty evergreens cannot be 


The. 


case of Magnolia Soulangeana 
The origin of this fine Magnol 
have been a nursery in Lom 
was noticed by an Erfurt nurs 
Topf, in 1850, and given th 

in honour of a Royal gardene 


The white Spanish Broom' 
and the Heavenly B' 
(Lithospermum) 

An effective use may be n 
plant by placing it near a de 
too dense-growing a shr 
chosen which comes into blo 
time a very charming result 

days ago I came across a 

Spanish White Broom lad 

about 7 feet in height, it 

reaching to the ground. Min 
were growths of Lithospermt 
reached a height of 3 feet or 
also in full bloom, provided 
and instructive picture. his: 
two totally distinct shrubby pla 
example of what Nature can 
left to herself, and one which 
large upon with advant: 

spermum, which many find d 

successfully, had been plant 

tance from the main stem of 

aided by the light shade so a 

veloped ina manner unkno 

It may also prove of inter 

hear of another of the choicest 

plants which will grow in a s 

if placed at the foot of a s 

low-growing evergreen, and. 

montana, which threads its 
among the branches, cover 


Cistus purpureus 

Among the Rock Roses th 
unusual beauty. The above 
best. It forms a shapely bu 
in height, and when lad 
satiny rose-coloured flowers, 
inches across and with han 
spots at the base of the petals 


cluster of yellow stamens, it 
spicuous and beautiful shrub. 
feet high, and the effect 
bloom is very much ee 
which may be easily increa 
inserted into sandy soil and 
tention, as they make large 
third year. For sunny slo 


two dozen bushes in a group, 
glorious shrubs as the R 
frame in September, should rei 
and bold grouping in any sunt 


although the flowers — 
myriads of others take their 


The Bayonet plant (Acip 
Flowering now is this forn 
ous plant, the stiff, spreadir 
are as sharp as a knife 
dangerous plant to employ 
small children: The inflor 
pyramidal spike-like panicl 
ish-green flowers quite inte 
3 feet 6 inches in height 
plant is a native of both the 
Islands of New Zealand, be 
in the mountain district 
disposed to give it a trial sho 
well-drained and sunny 
the reach of those of tend: 
here referred to is growing 
open and in a border rai 
the surrounding level. 
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VADAYS the single blue Primrose is 
‘wn in most gardens, and from a good 
iin of seed many delightful shades 
expected. Seed can be sown from 
July, preferably in seed-pans with a 

lass over them to prevent evapora- 
Vhen the little plants are moved out 


the early.stages of their growth. It 
also be remembered that Primrose 
ss not germinate evenly; long after 
plants have been moved out others 
year in the seed-pans. 


rimrose likes a stiff, moist loam, and 
‘ows with full vigour in light, sandy 
also likes old. manure and _leaf- 
ind grows best where it does not get 
day sun. Sheltered by a hedge or 
sing north, east, or west it should 
‘if the soil is suited to its needs. 


then, have so many old and beautiful 
grown so scarce that they are almost 
le to find? Were they destroyed by 
tf, an enemy in dry borders; were 
6n by vine weevil grub, or did the 
ow feeble and perish of old age? 
nds are increased by division. 


juble white, the double mauve, the 
ow early sulphur are still hale and 
ants of which I have some hundreds 
at the present moment. I also have 
upply of Arthur du Moulin (double 
very free-flowering), of Marie 
‘double violet or, rather, reddish- 
T have a few Cloth of Gold, and the 
ible yellow variety, Latest Yellow, 


de Pompadour, double ‘velvety crim- 
ds shade, and does not increase 
French Grey, also called blush, 
And as for the 


addy or Sanguinea may still be pro- 
ith difficulty. Also Burgundy (deep 
and the old double Scotch variety 
mma plena. All these are worth 
_ but many people tell me they have 
failed to keep them alive. They do 
wt or two and then the plants pine 
| away. I look at my _ collection, 
‘over from Ireland to Devonshire, 
der if the same fate will overtake it. 
be left with double white, mauve, 
arly Sulphur, and Arthur du Moulin, 
>ut the rest?” I have even heard of 


st be guarded from slugs, their chief . 


these hardier kinds disappearing through the 
activities of red-spider and vine weevil grub. 
To me they have so far been the easiest 
grown of plants, needing, it is true, an 
annual dividing of the roots, but otherwise 
little care. -If left to themselves too long they 
form dense clumps all leaf and few flowers. 


Then there is the old Irish single green, a 
curious but not a pretty flower. There is a 
kind called Galligaskin, or Jack-in-the 
Green, a flower with an outer fringe of green 
leaves, and the funny little flower within a 
flower called Hose-in-hose. 


In Scotland a family of double Primroses 
was raised in a nursery at Aberdeen, but their 
original home is now closed down, and where 
the plants have got to I cannot discover. 
They were called Bon Accord Elegans, Bon 
Accord Beauty, Bon Accord Gem, etc. Per- 
haps they have died out. I hope not, and 
that some day I shall discover their Wwhere- 
abouts. 

In the old Irish gardens there were also 
several rare gold and silver laced double 
Polyanthi, a Polyanthus Hose-in-hose, and 
a\red and green Pantaloon. 


The Normandy Cowslip 


Some Rare Primroses 


However, if these are tricky things to find, 
and, when discovered, hard enough to grow, 
we can turn for comfort to the magnificent 
strains of seedling Polyanthi, Munstead, 
Spetchley, and the rest. A. W. 


Honiton, Devon. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Normandy Cowslip 


A FEW weeks ago a reader in Shropshire 
sent to this office a specimen of the Nor- 
mandy Cowslip. It is very similar to, 
if not identical with, the true Oxlip, Primula 
elatior, a species intermediate between the 
Cowslip and the Primrose. There is a 
natural hybrid between the Primrose and the 
Cowslip known as the Oxlip, but the true 
Oxlip is a distinct species and comes true 
from seed. The Normandy Cowslip is a suit- 
able subject to grow in moist surroundings at 
the foot of the rock garden or in the semi- 
wild garden. In’ cultivation it is ‘ taller- 
growing than the Oxlip with larger flowers 
and more of them. 


Sweet Peas 

The plants have made but little progress 
during the dull and cold weather that was 
experienced during the early part of summer, 
but now more sunshine is available the plants 
are commencing to flower more freely. To 
encourage them to give their best the trenches 
should be freely watered when necessary. If 
the sides of the trenches are not mulched, 
which is desirable, the soil should be stirred 
immediately afterwards with the hoe or 
hand-fork. Nothing is more injurious to the 
plants than allowing them to form seed-pods. 
The rows should be gone over every two or 
three days, and all flowers should be removed. 
It is advisable to cut the blooms with the 
uppermost bud unopened, these opening 
freely when stood in water. Where growing 
for exhibition all side shoots should be re- 
moved when they become large enough to 
take hold of with the thumb and finger. The 
leaders should be regularly tied to the sup- 
ports. To prevent the spikes becoming en- 
tangled with the tendrils there is no harm 
done by removing these close up to the leaves. 
Feeding the plants may now be commenced 
in earnest where large blooms on long stems 
are wanted. For this purpose there is 
nothing better than the drainings from the 
cowsheds or liquid-manure made by _ im- 
mersing a sack of cow manure with a pro- 
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portion of soot added in a large tub of water. 
This should be diluted to the strength of weak 
tea, and may be given twice a week from 
now onwards. Nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia should never be used, as these 
lead to rapid growth which usually ends in 
that dreaded disease known as streak. After 
hot days the plants benefit from light spray- 
ings with clear water given after the sun has 
gone down. Salmon and other delicate 
colours may be liable to scorch with the sun, 
and should be lightly shaded with serim or 
other suitable material. W. E. WriGuHrt. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Border Carnations: A voting list 


The Northern Section of the National Car- 
nation» and Picotee Society recently took a 
vote from among their members on what they 
considered the best six varieties of Border 
Carnations and Picotees in each section. Mr. 
Wilfred Secher, the Secretary of the Northern 
Section of this Society, very kindly sends the 
result of the votes recorded, which is given 
herewith., It would be interesting to know 
what readers think of this list of varieties. 
It should be borne in mind that this list of 
varieties has been voted by northern, growers 
who grow in the open border :—Best six 
selfs: Elaine, Mary Murray, Grey Douglas, 
Gordon Douglas, Bookham Rose, The King. 
Best six white ground fancies: Mrs. Ed- 


. Eclipse, 
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mund Charrington, Mrs. G. D. Murray, John 
Stobart, A. St. Clair Amos, Mrs. Hawkesbee, 
Fair Ellen. Best six yellow ground fancies: 
Linkman, Viceroy, Paladin, Highland Mary, 
Enid Lowe, Gondolier. Best. six fancies 
other than white or yellow grounds: Mrs, 
Andrew Brotherstone, Saracen, Cleopatra, 
Salome, James Griggs, Opalesce. Best six 
Clove-scented : Steerforth, Rose Clove, White 
Clove, King of Cloves, Border Clove, Mrs. 
Andrew Brotherstone. Best six Picotees— 
(yellow grounds): Her Majesty, John Ruskin, 
Santa Claus; (white grounds): 
Savina, Contrast. Mrs, Edmund Charring- 
ton was voted the best Border Carnation in 
cultivation. 


Uncommon plants wanted 


It has been suggested that many of our 
readers frequently wish to obtain some of the 
uncommon plants mentioned from. time to 
time in articles and notes appearing in our 
pages. Also plants and seeds not generally 
mentioned in catalogues. In view of this we 
propose devoting, as required, space in our 
columns where readers can advertise . for 
plants they want, to which -we anticipate 
nurserymen and seedsmen who have plants 
or seeds for sale would readily respond. Our 
object is to put readers in touch with nursery- 
men who have rare plants which they cannot 
advertise on account of limited stocks. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The rock garden at Kew 
| “HERE are two forms of criticism, con- 


structive and destructive. So far, the 

nature of the criticism has been mainly 
destructive. This is scarcely fair and leads 
nowhere. Faults can always be found with 
fatal facility. It is less easy to suggest 
methods of attaining improvement. 

Before attempting to do this it is necessary 
to appreciate the position a little more fully 
than ‘‘ X.’’ appears to have done. I am 
sorry I must reiterate that Kew, being what 
it is, a botanic garden, devoted by all its 
traditions, and indeed its very foundation as 
a national garden, to the more scientific side 
of horticulture, must, to justify its existence, 
pay greater attention to the collection than 
the disposition of plants. That it has of 
later years become a_ national recreation 
ground does not alter this fact in the least. 
If it is once conceded that Kew beautiful is a 
sufficient substitute for Kew useful there are 
many portions of it other than the rock gar- 
den that could be altered with advantage. 
The herb garden and herbaceous grounds 
might, for instance, be rendered much more 
attractive to the eye at the expense of scien- 
tific interest. 

Since the publication of ‘' X.’s ” letter on 
June 12th I have made a special visit to Kew, 
and must say that it appears to answer, as 
well as the area permits, the purpose for 
which it exists. From one end to the other 
it was crammed full of plants, very few of 
which are in duplicate. Spaces rendered 
vacant by deaths during the winter had re- 
cently been made good. I am assured by old 
Kewites, who have in the past had very inti- 
mate association with them, that losses 
among the alpines at Kew are always very 
heavy during the winter. 


Among the plants there were hundreds of 


species that J think ‘‘ X.’? would scarcely 
tolerate in the rock garden I assume he 
possesses. Certainly I would never plant 
them ; therefore Kew must keep them, not to 
be admired because they are pretty, but for 


reference and because they represent the 
foundations on which many beautiful things 
have been built. Often, too, it is by and 
through them that other newer plants are 
classified and rendered intelligible to gar- 
deners. Thus many beautiful hybrids have 
to be excluded to make room for the less at- 
tractive, but not less interesting species. 
Whatever bare spaces there may have been 
when ‘‘ X.’’ paid his visit in the spring, few 
of them were unoccupied by the middle of 
June. 


There is another aspect of the case. In one 
of the popular guides to Kew there is a really 
pathetic reference to the ‘‘ original inten- 
tion’? in constructing the rock garden, in 
which occurs the following words: ‘ but 
owing to insufficient funds at the start,”’ ete. 
I believe 1 am right in saying there never has 
been. any serious attempt to create a rock 
garden on picturesque lines because the diffi- 
culty owing to financial considerations has 
always been so great. Even the meagre ad- 
ditions that have been made from time to 
time to accommodate the increasing collec- 
tion of plants have only been achieved with 
some heartburning on account of the (very 
moderate) expense incurred. One does not 
extract this from the staff at Kew, who, be- 
ing public servants, naturally and loyally 
adopt the Brer Rabbit position. There are, 
however, hundreds of men who have passed 
through Kew and now occupy responsible 
positions in their profession who are not so 
reticent. 


Now, as the rock garden is fully and neces- 
sarily occupied, and is still inadequate for its 
purpose, of what use would it be to attempt 
reconstruction within the present area? 
This is the crux of the whole matter. The 
area is totally inadequate to provide at once 
picturesque effects and accommodate a 
botanical collection. We must realise that 
its botanical aspect will never be departed 
from. It would seem, therefore, that if we 
are to have a national rock garden such as we 
desire, the area must be considerably in- 
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A ; 
| Veratrum nigrum 


TRE are not many plants of important 
lage suitable for use in the spring gar- 
1, but this grand Veratrum is one of 
spensables. It is at its best in April 
dy May, with its large plaited leaves 
jjant green, for later, when the tall 
a-purple spike of bloom rises from 
them, the vigour of the leaves is over 
y are drooping and partly discoloured. 
he root of a near relative, commonly 
Vhite Hellebore, though it has nothing 
ith the genus Helleborus, is made the 
ius so-called White Hellebore powder. 
ts of both are virulently poisonous. 
e natives of the mountains of Central 
‘a (a 


Blue Hydrangeas 

are, now, so many Hydrangeas 
br +2 blue flowers naturally that 
little or no point in resorting to the 
eatment recommended by the writer 
rticle on Hydrangeas, and which ap- 
in the issue of June 19th. Why grow 
loured specimens merely for the pur- 
artificially changing the natural tint 
‘owers? The practice is one which I 
It is very curious that many who 
ir voices in condemning the practice 
g the plumes of Pampas Grass and 
do conspicua are among those who 
alter the colour of the Hydrangea. 
practice is as bad as the other, and 
equally unnatural. 


p A ScottisH GARDENER. 
| 


_Desfontainea spinosa 

indo dormitat. Homerus! In ob- 
on page 371 that ‘‘ with its Holly- 
‘es the shrub bears a close resemb- 
some of the Hollies,’? Mr. Arnott 
meant ‘‘ superficial’? instead of 
because, whereas the Holly bears 
| leaves, Desfontainea may be dis- 
dat all stages of growth by its 
leaves. This fine shrub hates lime 
onds vigorously to an occasional rich 

( HERBERT MAxweELt. 


ith. 


volour of Iris ochracea-ccerulea 

ufraid I do not agree with your de- 
of Iris Sunset (ochracea ccerulea), 
je 26th, page 374. To my mind the 
\anything but Wedgwood blue. To 
‘rue colour of Wedgwood you want 
‘ta piece of china or Mr. Dykes’ Iris 
)d, which is as near true Wedg- 
olour as it is possible for a flower to 
falls of Sunset, on the other hand, 
1 paler. I should almost call them 
olet shot with copper, but the colour 
‘indescribable. O. M. 

cation of woodlice and slugs 

issue of June 19th I see the 
of woodlice by scooped-out Potatoes 
mended. I used this method for 
ars, and scooped out bushels of 
and caught thousands of woodlice, 
hey came in their battalions. Four 
five years ago I was advised by a 
lal fruit grower to try Phospho 
supplied by Walter Voss and Co., 
th meal and then fine-sifted mould 
/Kled over the soil. Three applica- 
\tervals of two weeks or three weeks 
Vaeeccated the pest. My green- 
jo feet long and there are no wood- 


ised to spend nights with a lantern 
‘Slugs. The same adviser recom- 
tanly’s Slugene. I gave three ap- 
| at intervals of two weeks or three 
{ autumn, and have not had a slug 
f one this year. 

also cleared my garden of slugs by 
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Veratrum nigrum 


adopting the remedy 
journal last summer, aluminium sulphate 
and lime water. I have no slugs in the gar- 
den. Eradication is a thousand times better 
than trapping, and it is so easy when you 
know how to do it. CONSTANT READER. 


advocated in your 


Anemone fulgens 
The article written by W. McG. on page 


365 in your issue of June 19th, 1926, has 
caused me much surprise. Until recent 
years I was unable to grow Anemone 


fulgens satisfactorily, until one day a friend 
told me that the corms should be taken up, 
dried off, and broken in pieces every second 
year. Now I always take them up every 


The Opening of 
Our New Offices 


IR ERNEST BENN and the Directors 
S of Benn Brothers Ltd. extend a hearty 

welcome to readers at the Opening of the 
New Offices of ‘‘Gardening _ Illustrated,’’ 
Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Street, E.C. 4, 
on Tuesday, July 6th, from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


It is with great pleasure that we make this 
announcement, as it is one of those rare 
occasions on which we have an opportunity of 
extending an invitation to our many friends, and 
especially those from the country and the 
provinces. 


Invitations have been posted, but if any 
reader has not received a card of invitation 
and would like to be present will kindly let us 
know, the omission will be rectified. 


Bouverie House is situated in the heart of 
Fleet Street, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that all visitors will find this new and 
imposing building of special interest. 

The reception will be on very informal and 
homely lines, better described as an “ at home,”’ 
and we look forward to meeting friends from all 
parts of the country. 


R.S.V.P. to 


Che Editor, 
** Gardening Illustrated,’’ 
154, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


second year, and, in consequence, they have 
increased enormously. In fact, they in- 
crease so rapidly that, on taking them up 
every second year, I am always able to sell at 
least nine pounds (49) worth of broken 
corms. I never allow them to seed, and I 
always change their site, if possible, on re- 
planting. I have picked 500 blooms at a 
time off one bed, and I always have them 
flowering freely from March till May, 
A. L. Crosser. 
Anahoe, Ballygawley, Co. Tyrone. 


Chrysanthemums for house 
decoration 


Many amateurs to-day in growing Chrys- 
anthemums for house decoration do so in pots 
smaller than those intended for exhibition, 
as they not only answer the purpose, but, 
what is of moment, they are obviously 
cheaper. Plants so cultivated need more 
looking after if they are to be a success at 
blooming time, and now, while they are out 
in the open, watering is one of the first con- 
siderations, One knows how quickly any 
plants in 5-inch or 6-inch pots at this time of 
the year become dry, and if one can do any- 
thing to minimise the trouble of watering it is 
worth adopting. The well-known method of 
placing a board on the sunny side of the pot 
certainly wards off a good deal of heat, but I 
have never found anything to beat plunging 
the pots, or at least partly so, in fine ashes. 
It will be necessary several times during the 
season to turn the pots round, as not in- 
frequently roots in small pots find their way 
into the ashes. An effort should be made to 
retain what foliage is possible on the plants, 
as, bereft of leaves, they lose half their at- 
traction. To this end weak stimulants 
should be given, with a change to soot-water 
once a week, which will tend to keep the 
leaves healthy. Be sure and see that the 
plants are properly supported, otherwise 
rough winds and birds may damage them. 
Arrange matters so that each plant ‘stands 
clear of the next. Give an eye to the earwig 
and greenfly, making periodical visits at 
night to the plants so that the buds may 
escape their ravages. Prevention is better 
than cure always. Tobacco. powder will 
render matters very unpleasant for greenfly 
and keep it at bay. W. F. 
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New and Noteworthy Plants at Vincent Square 


HE most remarkable flower at the Royal 

Horticultural Society’s Amateur Show 

was a magnificent bloom of Magnolia 
macrophylla shown by Sir William Lawrence, 
Bart., Burford, Dorking. One flower only 
was shown. This species is known to 
have the largest. leaves of all, Magnolias. 
There are a number of specimens in cultiva- 
tion. The species is at once recognised by 
its enormous leaves, sometimes 3 feet ‘in 
length, but the flowers are seldom seen. It 
is not until the trees attain a good age that 
flowers may be expected. We know of trees 
20 years old that have not yet flowered. The 
flowers are over a foot across, six-petalled, 
the three outer’ petals being much broader 
than the inner ones. The flowers are white 
or creamy-white with a faint flush of purple 
at the base of the petals. The flower shown 
was not powerfully scented. 

PuyrrumMa comMosuMm.—The very remarkable 
specimen of this rare alpine, shown by. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, attracted a deal of attention. 
It is seldom that this plant is seen in cultiva- 
tion or even in its native habitat. It grows 
high up on the Dolomite peaks, w here it is 
extremely « difficult to collect. 1nis plant has 
stiff, coarsely-toothed, almost  Holly-like 
leaves. The flowers, borne in dense heads, 
are pale mauve or purple, the tubular corolla 
being inflated at the base. The plant shown, 
illustrated on the page opposite, was by far 
the finest we have ever seen. It was grown 
in a pan and carried over 20 heads of bloom. 
It was a great triumph to the cultivator, and 
it received an Award of Merit. 

LIBERTIA IxlO1DES.—This favourite New 
Zealand plant, shown by Messrs. M. Prichard 
and Sone is flowering exceptionally well this 
year. It bears slender grassy foliage and 
spikes of snowy w hiteness like some delicate 


Orchid. The flowers are larger than those 
of the better-known L. forasAs AnGdedtcas 
taller-growing, attaining a height of 23 feet. 


order and 
preference 


The Libertias belong to the Tris 
thrive in open borders, showing 
for a peaty soil. + 

CAMPANULA BARBATA.—Another 
plant, shown by Mr. Clarence Elliott. 


interesting 


The 


silvery-blue bells on g-inch stalks are very 
hairy. Can any reader explain why the 
flowers of C. barbata are bearded to this re- 
markable degree? 


ConvoLvuLus CnroruM.—This good plant 
is a standby in many rock gardens, especially 
for late: flowering. It is a silvery-leaved 
shrubby species suitable for sunny positions 
on rockwork, but it must have free drainage. 
It also does well against a warm wall. Occa- 
sionally plants go off during winter, but 
cuttings root readily and should be inserted 
in late summer in gentle heat. The flowers 
are white with faint pink stripes radiating 
from the centre. It was shown by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. 

GypsopHILa BristoL Farry,—As a -florists’ 
flower and for border effect this is one of the 
most notable introductions of the year. It is 
a vigorous perennial, much larger than G, 
paniculata and very free-flowering. Our 
illustration is of a single spray; the panicles 
are spreading and highly effective. The 
plant, shown by Messrs. W. Wells, Junr., 


Merstham, received a unanimous Award of 
Merit. 
MILTONIA VEXILLARIA SNOWFLAKE.—The 


superb specimen of this Miltonia, shown by 
Sir George Holford, was the admiration of 
all visitors! The plant in question carried 
no less than 22 spikes and 111 flowers—such 
flowers too! It was probably the finest 
specimen that has ever been seen at West- 
minster, and great credit is due to Mr. H. G. 
Alexander, the Orchid grower to Sir George 
Holford at Westonbirt. The plant received 
a cultural commendation. EGG; 


Violas and Pansies 


Violas and Pansies were well represented 
at the recent R.H.S. Amateur Show. In the 
competitive classes the chief awards went to 
a northern grower whose blooms for size, 
quality, colour, and refinement eclipsed those 
of competitors from the south. Mr. J. Wood, 
Guiseley, near Leeds, was easily first in 
Classes 11, 38, and 62; Mr. A. E.. German, 
Hornchurch, Essex, being second in Classes 


The flowering of Magnolia macrophylla 
This bloom was over 1 foot across 


38 and 62, with Mr. “A. Ds Ba 
Road, Stony Stratford, second 
Violas were extensively "shown, a 
were well filled. Unfortunately, th 


growers in the north of: eS 
land, The climate undoubtedly fayo 
yet in the south 30 years ago they h 
own, but now the newer varieties hay 
the ‘place of the old Enghene 
Pansies. 


They have been lost to cultyaie 

south and will have to be imported | 
north, where they have been tende 
great care, to southern gardens. 
no Pansy classes, but judge the is 
delight with which Mr. T. Ww. 
hibit of these refined and dainty . 
hailed by not only expert judges 
show favourites, but by the gen 
ing public. In the opinion of m 
exhibit was one of the best, if r 
in the show, and fully deserver 
at the hands of the R.H.S. W 
gives these fragrant flowers ‘that 
tion which stamps them the at 
are? Take a-blue Pansy, the 
ing a circle) in one is white, tha 
petals of the upper half and the 
of the- lower half, ee 


lip or eee petal is Pee by. 
yellow. Wilson showed t 
tinctions pecans many others, a 
knot of admirers’ constantly 
Samples of these dainty flower 
delight, but conjure up the p 
crosses between these northern 
choicest of the south. A pur 
of Mr. Wood’s, measuring jus 
across, Was enough to fill an 
delight. 


Viola septemtrio 
‘This plant is suitable for the 
spreading freely in good soil. 
rampant. in. growth, 
couraged to spread in a free 
white flowers of good substance 
rising well above-the dense fo 
The flowers are veined with ] 
adds to their charm, It is best 
low part of the rock garden in she 
good, deep, loamy soil whic 
moistened during the hot season. F 
tion is best effected by division in 
The divided plants, if planted in 60. 
will make strong flowering clumps ® 
lowing season. Established plants | 
improved by a top- dressing, on 
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The finest specimen of Phy- 
teuma comosum we hav 


/2. Libertia ixioides 
tonia vexillaria Snowflake 


Convolvulus Cneorum 


Campanula barbata 


| Fairy 
/6. A superb specimen of Mil- 


15, The new Gypsophila Bristol 


3 
4 
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PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST RECENTLY SEEN AT 


VINCENT SQUARE 


| 
| 


| 


FTER journeying for eight hours the 

Venta was reached, a resting place for 

travelling peasants, pedlars, etc,, pro- 
viding shelter for man and beast, and which 
at first sight did not look very inviting; a 
low one-storey building only about 3 feet above 
the ground-level on the high side. One en- 
trance served for all, the mules passing 
through the outer and inner halls on the way 
to the stable alongside the inner hall, the 
floor of which provided the sleeping ac- 
commodation for visitors, who, Spanish-like, 
sleep with one eye open, watching that his 
mount does not depart with another owner. 
The door to the entrance hall provides, when 
open, the only ventilation, and dogs, hens, 
pigeons, etc., lodge in the same apartments. 
My guide managed to get a sleeping place for 
me in a. hay-store adjoining the inner part of 
the hall. Although it was somewhat stuffy, 
I rested fairly well and was not troubled with 
other residents as 1 was in some much more 
palatial quarters during my visit. Fold-yards 
adjoined the building on two sides, and each 
night were fully packed with an interesting 
collection of goats and sheep. Pigs also 
lodged somewhere very near my _ sleeping 
place. 

An early start was made next morning, the 
air being deliciously sharp and fresh, ap- 
parently after frost in the early hours. . Un- 
fortunately, this was soon dissipated by the 
tropical sun. Augustin obtained what in- 
formation possible from the occupants of the 
Venta as to the best route for the snow- 
capped mountains. This, curiously, was by 
the highest ridges of mountain after moun- 
tain taking them direct, not by traversing 
round as is usual-in Switzerland. 

The route, so far as can be made out from 
the Spanish military map, was by the Cos del 
Hornillo, the Cos del Lobo (7,220 feet), to 
Lomas de Los Berchules (8,600 feet). 

First climbing up by a track immediately 
after leaving the Venta, a pretty pale blue 
Globularia-like flowered plant first attracted 
attention. This. turned out to be Jasione 
amethystina, a dwarf rosetted plant only 
found by me on the mountain sides on either 
side of the Pto de la Ragua. On the slopes 
further away and higher a pale yellow- 
flowered dwarf Wallflower was plentiful, 
Erysimum australe. y. alpinum, and it was 
also seen later. 

On the rocky outcrop at the summit of the 
Cos del Hornillo, Ptilotrichium (Alyssum) 
purpureum, a lovely dwarf plant with deep 
+pink flowers, was fairly plentiful in. the 
morainy ground. This is described by Farrer 
as “fone of the loveliest conifers anywhere 
known,”’ ‘‘a branching tidy mass of close, 
congested, silyer-sided leaves, covered with 
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(Concluded from page 362) 


clusters of most beautiful bright flowers of 
purple and pink.’ A treasure for the 
moraine, unfortunately it was too early for 
seeds, and a few plants posted to England 
took so long on the way as to be useless on 
delivery. Partly due to easy-going Spanish 
ways and partly to delay at- the English 
Customs, which is the ruin of many treasures 
from abroad. Douglasia vitaliana was plenti- 
ful on the high moraines, flowering freely 
only under partial shelter. Biscutella boetica, 
a dwarf, grey-leaved crucifer with pale lemon- 
yellow flowers, delightful at the higher alti- 
tudes, but straggling and untidy at the lower 
levels. Very dwarf plants of Arenaria 
tetraquetra, with its tiny leaves packed closely 
together, much smaller than the A. tetra- 
quetra that I have had for some years and 
which looks quite well on the edge of my 
island moraine. On the southern slopes the 
leaves of a Crocus were noticed, which proved 
to be the desired Crocus nevadensis. Search- 
ing around, it was found to be fairly abundant 
and had evidently flowered well in the shel- 
ter of the mounds of prickly Astragalus. and 
Arenaria. 
number of bulbs were collected. One of the 
bulbs flowered in the greenhouse in January. 
In the sun the flower opened: flat out like a 
six-petalled (narrow) star, delicate white 
petals, lightly pencilled dark blue at back, 
yellow stamens, and deep orange anthers. If 
it had not been for this expedition it is pro- 
bable that my quest for this Crocus species 
peculiar to the Sierra Nevada and the moun- 
tains in North Africa opposite would have 
been in vain. 

In a wet springy position, fed partly by 
melting snow, Primula intricata, a lovely 
Oxlip,; was a pleasant surprise, the only 
Primrose of the visit, flowering in a very 
limited area at about 7,000 feet altitude, with 
large lemon-coloured flowers. Farrer speaks 
well of this species for the garden, stating 
“ that it flowers without intermission through 
the whole year, but most especially brilliant 
in spring and autumn.” Dense masses of 
Aconitum (Monkshood) were springing up 
alongside the Primulas, a contrast to the hard 
prickly sun plants that abounded throughout 
the journey. A pretty: Thyme not hitherto 
noticed, Thymus capitatus, not unlike the 
elegant T. membranaceus before-mentioned, 
only dwarfer, in hot situations high up. 
Salium pyrenaicum, with its silver-leaved 
cushions, probably the prettiest of the genus 


and one of the notable plants in the Pyrenees. - 


The lemon-yellow flowered Alyssum  mon- 


tanum, and very locally on the Cos de Lobos’ 


the dwarf white-flowered Iberis granatensis. 
The Lomas de Jos Bercules was reached 
about 1.30, the highest (between 8,000 feet 


- 


A hard-cushioned — Silene, 


‘Boryi, one of the Sierra Neva 


A few ripened seed-pods and a 


and g,ooo feet) and nearest p 
the direction of the snow-cappe 
Mulahacen, Alcazaba, Veleta, 
On the high summits plan 
patchy in the stony waste 
usual at high altitudes, dwarf, 
wedged in among the stone 
Such plants as Scleranthus | 
small-leaved Cherleria sedoides 
reminiscent of similar posit f 


acaulis, not in. flower, and 


Large mats or islands of 
very dwarf Plantago nivalis just 
flower, and odd plants of Artem 
tensis that had evidently bee 
natives we met here (after travell 
without seeing a human being 
ranging this out-of-the-way lo: 
plant, Manzanilla real of the 
very much collected, being u 
for making an ‘‘ aperi 
‘* tisana,’? a drink (a kind of. 
taken extensively by the n 
used for flavouring Manza 
understood them to say they 
pesetas (equal to about 3s.) p 
quart). 5 eas Sata 
In. conversation. with them — 
to understand that we were 
from the Puerto Vacares, the p 
Granada _ side. 


ing, as we had seemed to 
covered slopes of the gian 
within easy reach. Ranks. 

In the shelter and’ crevit 
cropping rocks were the two § 
in other localities, S. nevade 
glaucescens, the dwarf Aral 
Thlaspi nevadense, a good 
species, but not so fine as T 
the Alps. OSE is 

The return was. over 
ground, and after a hot ong, 
the Venta was reached abou 
return to the mines bein: 
morning, collecting va 
although, unfortunately, 
seed of many of the high 

After a day spent in’ collec 
packing a few plants (which) 
in the post), and preparing ft 
the morrow to Almeria en 
where two hurried visits i 
part of the Sierra Nevada ad e 
interesting rare and local plan 

On the mule ‘‘ trek’ 


1 1926 

ispanica, a species allied to the 
attracted attention with its 
yarrow, tubular cluster of red 
ort stems, growing in very hot; 
Js, an annual peculiar to the Sierra 
lid North Africa. In the same 
ids of Asphodelus ramosus were 
jad my train being two hours late, 
s, fortunately, occupied in taking 
jut of the capsules, revealing that 
is larve were at work eating out 


jintain side a little below the 
jocality was literally alive and 
'the mid-day sun, due to multi- 
» eicala, ‘‘ all singing or whining 
ind at once with a metallic pulse 
lat had become vocal.’’ Within a 
ce of the railway station the grey- 
cium corniculatum was seen with 
¢chocolate-spotted flowers. Seeds 
eed and it germinated quite well, 
sdlings all died off in the damp, 
iter. In the same rough ground 
jam with deep, vinous-red flowers 
ems, and bulbs taken. This has 
( identified. Willkomm/’s Spanish 
les dozens of Allium species for 
le T. ASHTON LoFTHOUSE. 

(, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 


‘he framed picture 


doorway is always a becoming 
to anything that is seen through 
trond it, even if the view is of no 
lest, but it is always more satis- 
/n it forms the frame to some 
(2 landscape. The dark, shady 
| a with the wall and Ivy 
'de, and the near branches of 
iling almost black against the 
/of the distant wooded ground, 
orial effect in any case, but chiefly 
Jcontrast forces the eye to see the 
\ and tone value of what is be- 
[he picture of partly sunlit and 
id lawn, as it recedes to the 
jance, shows its xight gradation 
‘stinctness to distant tenderness. 


Gr 


Coronilla varia 


uite an attractive-looking plant 
rn 1 foot to 2 feet in height and 
ifusion of pleasing lilac-purple or 
/ It has, however, one defect in 
its spreading habit. If left alone 
(lily grow and spread quickly, 
he welfare of its neighbours un- 
A activities are checked. In 

there are dry, sunny banks 


itm masses a yard or so in dia- 
\g a pretty effect the summer 
likes a light soil and a sunny 
iria is increased by division or 
S. ARNOTT. 


Jianthus Mona 


2 of the neatest and prettiest of 
‘inks. It forms tufts 2 inches 
vhich spring numerous flower- 
| bearing a fine rose-coloured 
(1 Or more in diameter. When 
‘nm good health the flowers are so 
to completely hide the leaves. 
1 the rock garden on slightly 
ts or fissures between rocks 
/d with gritty loam. The plant 
quently top-dressed with sandy 
1a handful of limestone chip- 
Placed round about the plant to 
ind cool. Cuttings root freely if 
7 into sandy soil in a cold frame. 
jt plants the first season flower 
1 provide a welcome brightness 


jild thrive and where it might be ° 
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The framed picture 


during August and September. The flower- 
stems, unless seed is required, should be re- 
moved as soon as the flower is faded, and, if 
necessary, well watered. H. STEVENS. 


Micromeria croatica 


For several years I grew this on an exposed 
pinnacle of the rock garden, and enjoyed its 
silvery foliage, its pinkish flowers, and its 
delicious fragrance. It was unscathed 
through some severe winters, with soaking 
rains followed by sharp frosts in spring. It 
is of slow growth, and during some dozen 
years or so in which it was in my garden it 
did not reach more than a foot in height. It 
was growing in poor, dry soil with plenty of 
stones in it, and was fully exposed to all the 
winds which blow. S. ARNOTT. 


Cheiranthus Marshalli 


This forms rich green tufts 6 inches to 12 
inches high and in spring is covered with 
orange-scarlet flowers which, from a_ dis- 
tance, look like a ball of fire. When well 
grown it is certainly not surpassed in beauty 
by any plant in the genus. The best position 
for it is a crevice where it is tightly placed 
between two rocks and where the roots can 
penetrate dry, sandy, or stony soil to a depth 
of 2 feet. When grown in this way it is ex- 


tremely pretty, the dryness of the situation 
keeping the plant dwarf. It is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings pressed firmly into sandy 
soil in pots and stood in a cold frame. 

H. STeEvVeENs. 


Clematis montana 

Clematises that bloom in late spring and 
early summer are not so commonly met with 
as the larger-flowered sorts that come in 
autumn, In C, montana we have one of the 
former most useful for festooning pergola, 
arch, or arbour, and it grows so rapidly that 
any space desired is soon covered: JI have 
struck several from cuttings from half-ripened 
shoots after plants have flowered. C. mon- 
tana can be grown in a pot in a cool green- 
house, and comes into flower some weeks 
before the outdoor ones, TOWNSMAN. 


That bare wall 


Although the season is advancing there is 
no need to go through the summer with bare 
walls in a garden, while one may raise from 
seed very quickly Convolvuluses, Tropzo- 
lums, and others. If one or two seeds can 
be sown in pots and raised in a greenhouse or 
frame back time can be made up, but in any 
case it will not be long before the wall is fur- 
nished with greenery and flowers. 

WoobpaSTWICK, 
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Peony lobata Fire King 
An intense flaming orange-scarlet form of the red Paony of Constantinople 


Two lovely Pzonies 


HE most brilliant Paeony in the garden 

this year was one which came from Mr. 

Gifford, of Hornchurch, a few years ago 
under the name of P. lobata Fire King. It 
is a single red Pzony; not a purple-red, but 
a bright fiery red or flaming orange-scarlet ; 
rather more intense in colour than the glori- 
ous P. lobata which Mr. Gifford. showed. in 
quantity at the Chelsea Show, which exhibit 
created quite a sensation among hardy plant 
enthusiasts. According to the ‘‘ Botanical 
Magazine’’ P. lobata and Sunbeam of the 
trade are botanically known as P. peregrina. 
It is the red Peony of Constantinople, a com- 


paratively rare species from the Balkan 
Peninsula, said to grow wild in Serbia; 


Macedonia, and Rumania. The flowers are 
not large, seldom more than 4 inches across, 
but of perfect form, and the plants are less 
than 2 feet in height. 

PONIA OBOVATA ALBA.—This is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most beautiful of the 
new plants shown within the last two years. 
At the Chelsea Show last year it received the 
very high honour of a First-class Certificate 


when shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove, of 
Slough. It was also shown at. Vincent 


Square on April 21st this year. The single 
flowers are pure white with golden anthers, 
and the stamens are dark crimson at the 
base; the beautiful glaucous-tinted foliage 
stands out in marked contrast to the white 
flowers. Being an early-flowering Pzeony it 
should, for preference, be grown under a 
wall or in a position sheltered from spring 
frosts and the early morning sun. The type 
plant P. obovata is usually described as 
having reddish-purple flowers. . There is 
a reference to this Pzony in Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, r1go01, 
which is interesting :—‘‘ According to Peter 
Barr every species mentioned in the Index 
Kewensis has been introduced to cultivation 
in Europe, except P. obovata, a native of 
Manchuria, which Mr. Barr hopes to obtain 
by a personal visit to China.’”’ _The white- 
flowered variety here illustrated is unques- 
tionably oné of the best plants of recent intro- 
duction. It was collected by Mr, E. H. 
vilson in Hupeh, It is herbaceous in growth, 
not very vigorous, and the glistening white 
flowers are usually about 6 inches across. 

We are often asked which is the best 
time to divide and plant Pzonies. This is 
best done about the middle of August or in 
early autumn. Sometimes it is left till spring 
when, the new growth appears, but, in our 


opinion, this is 
Pzonies ought not 
growth has started. 


about 


to 


the worst time, as 


be 


disturbed after 
E.G. 


The rare Peonia obovata alba 
One of the most beautiful plants of recent introduction 


July. 
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PLANTS FOR BRITISH GARDENS 


By Sir ARTHUR Hort, Bart. 


the whole clutch of eggs, so the conscientious 
plant-collector who comes on a colony of a 
long-desired rarity will take but a bit or two, 
and will take his bits up carefully, not ruin- 
ing several in the attempt to get one. If the 
trowel brings up more than was intended, he 
will replant the balance as heedfully as the 
golfer replaces the divet. He will, in fact, 
behave in Nature’s garden as he would in 
that of a generous friend. Needless to add, 
he will take nothing at all if he knows that 
he cannot give it what it wants; he will leave 
bog plants in the bog if his garden has no 
water, and he will leave lime-haters in their 
proper habitat, if his own soil is full of lime. 
When all is said, in order to grow British 
plants it is not necessary to have collected 
them oneself, though treasures thus acquired 
have the added interest of association with 
happy days in the past. 

After this preliminary sermon may I go on 
to suggest that, while the wilds of Tibet are 
searched for the enrichment of our gardens, 
there are many little-known natives which 
might well have a place? Moreover, such 
things grown in a garden may give pleasure 
and interest to many who would have little 
chance of seeing them in their own homes. 
Thus I have often surprised visitors who ad- 
mired Gromwell (Lithospermum  purpureo- 
ceeruleum) or Alkanet (Anchusa semper- 
virens) or Potentilla rupestris, by telling them 
that these are plants of our own land. 
Gromwell is found in a few West Country 
woods, the Alkanet has a wide range, but is 
very local, the Potentilla is confined to one 
mountain in North Wales. In case anyone 
does not know these plants a word may be 
added on their habits and requirements. 
Gromwell is for a rough bank, where it will 
send out long stems, which root again like 
strawberry runners. . These may be en: 
couraged till a good colony has been formed, 
after which, unless space is unlimited, they 
should be treated like strawberry runners; 
that is, nipped off, otherwise the plant devotes 
itself to this method of propagation instead 
of flowering. The trusses — of deep blue 
flowers in May make a brilliant show. I 
have found the favourite Lithospermum pro- 
stratum intolerant of lime, but its British 
relative seems to revel in it. The Alkanet 
belongs to the same order, the Boraginacee, 
which gives us so many lovely blues, Borages, 


Forget-me-nots, | Hounds’-tongues — (Cyno- 
glossum), Blue-eyed Mary (Omphalodes 
verna) and its kindred. This particular 


Alkanet has rather coarse foliage and small 
Forget-me-not blue flowers. It may be put 
under trees where hardly anything else will 
grow and where it can sow itself. It looks 
best in a good mass. The Potentilla ha’ not 
the awful meandering habits of some of its 
race, such as_ Silver-weed  (Potentilla 
anserina), surely, common as it is, one of the 
loveliest of British wildings, but quite im- 
possible in the garden: I have been for three 
years trying to eradicate a single plant. The 
Welsh species is neat and dainty in growth, 
and is an ornament to the most select 
rockery; it will sow itself, but superfluous 
seedlings are easily pulled up—and, maybe, 
given away. 

Among such local plants of garden value 
may be mentioned the charming if not showy 
white Rock Rose (Helianthemum polifolium) 
from. Brean Down, in Somerset, and 
Torquay ; Dianthus cesius from the Cheddar 
cliffs, where, fortunately, inaccessible rocks 
preserve it from extinction; Veronica spicata 
from the chalk downs, the true dwarf plant, 
not 6 inches high (the same name covers 
several more or less tall garden forms); Bee 


Balm (Melittis Melissophyllum), a pretty 
Labiate of the woods of the southern counties, 
including Hampshire. These are just samples 
whose acquaintance I happen to have made; 
the list might be indefinitely extended. 

I have been assuming that the garden is to 
be, to some extent at least, a collection of 
interesting plants, and not merely a place for 


producing a brave display of a limited num- 


ber of showy flowers. Gardeners are some- 
times divided into two classes, those who aim 
chiefly at general effect and those who make 
their plot a sort of live herbarium. I confess 
that I probably ought to put myself in the 
latter ‘class. But I cannot see why a com- 
promise between the two ideals should not be 
possible. Few British plants, certainly not 
those which I have named, will make such 
breadths of colour as a bed of Delphiniums 
or Pzonies or Oriental Poppies or Bearded 
Irises, to say nothing of the bedded-out stuff 
which still finds favour in some formal gar- 
dens. Yet, even if such things are given 
their full value—and personally I love them 
all—it is surprising for how many less bril- 
liant subjects even a small patch has room. 
In the conventional herbaceous border or in 
the open shrubbery, with its mixture of 
shrubs and herbs, the ground between what 
may be called the leading plants is often left 
unnecessarily bare, whereas in Nature few 
plants thrive in the sort of isolation which 
the gardener is apt to give them. The inter- 
sperses may be kept clear of real weeds— 
noxious weeds—and a certain number of 
humble natives may be allowed to take their 
place; as examples might be mentioned the 
white Dog Violet (which seeds true) or the 
pretty white forms of Herb Robert (Geranium 
Robertianum); there is one with green, 
another with red stems. Such little intruders 
in the lordly domain of florists’ flowers will 
do no harm; nay, they will shade the ground 
with a cooling carpet, and, if they become 
obstreperous, they are not more difficult to 
keep down than other weeds. In the same 
category may be placed annuals such as the 
lovely Campanula patula, which is at least as 
deserving as many prized exotic annuals, and 
which, unlike many of those, will not need 
sowing and pricking out, but will renew 
itself year by year. The Violet and the 
Geranium just mentioned are rare varieties 
of common plants. Now, such things are 
just what the judicious collector will look out 
for, and if he discovers such out-of-the-way 
forms for himself, helps himself to just a bit 
or two, and cultivates and increases- them, he 
may be helping to make known some of 
Nature’s less obvious charms, and at the 
same time adding to her stock. There are 
people who will tell you that all the Prim- 
roses in a wood are alike. I have even seen 
this stated in a gardening paper, whereas a 
careful scrutiny of almost any. Primrosy 
copse in spring will reveal ‘‘ forms ’? which 
may be worth developing in a corner of the 
garden, though no garden of ordinary size 
can emulate the massed effects of the natural 
wood. Or take the Wood Anemone 
(Anemone nemorosa), the most ordinary 
forms of which are, I take it, not out of place 
in half-shaded nooks even of the choicest gar- 
den. But if one hunts about one may find 
white Anemones of abnormal size, like the 
variety called Leedsii, or with an abnormal 
number of sepals, giving the flower a starry 
effect, while in some woods of the West, for 
instance, in Cornwall and Wales, varieties 
more or less blue may be discovered; not, 
perhaps, as distinguished as the well-known 
variety Robinsoniana, said to be from Nor- 
way, or the incomparable Allenii, raised by 
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Mr. Allen from seed, but pleasing in their 
gradation of delicate tints. One very dis- 
tinguished form, by the way, Blue Bonnet, is 
said to have been found in Wales, which may 
encourage the diligent collector with the hope 
of stumbling on forms equally distinguished. 
Apart from its beauty, Blue Bonnet has the 
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distinction, so valuable in the garden, of 
flowering when all the other Wood Anemones 
have finished. In my garden this year it was 
not out till about May 15th, and wa’ hardly 
over by June 14th. These colour forms 
differ also a good deal in stature and foliage, 
which may be anything between light green 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Sel and Midland 


Mulching vegetable crops 

It is surprising what benefits are derived 
from a light mulch of manure or half-decayed 
leaves given at the present date to some kinds 
of vegetables, particularly the rows of Peas 
and Beans. This should not be applied in 
heavy masses, but shaken up as light as poss- 
ible. Where large Onions is the object a light 
mulching will keep the soil cool and moist 
around the roots during the hot weather, 
The shorter the material in ~ this case the 
better, such as Wakeley’s Hop manure or the 
remains of an old Mushroom-bed. 


Parsley 

This herb is always an essential item when 
filling the vegetable basket, and a few seeds 
sown now in a sheltered position as near the 
path as possible will produce fronds for using 
during the winter months. Where supplies 
are needed daily it is advisable to sow where 
a frame may be placed over the plants during 
severe winter weather. 


Spring Broccoli 

It is now time to get the main supply of 
Broccoli needed for spring use into its per- 
manent quarters. When setting these plants, 
to ensure the best results they should be 
planted on firm ground; excellent results can 
be obtained by planting them out on an old 
Strawberry-bed. This should not be dug; 
simply remove the old plants and bore holes 
for the Broccoli with a bar if necessary. 


Biennials 

There should be no delay in getting the 
seedlings pricked off into nursery beds as 
soon as possible, as if allowed to remain 
crowded in seed-beds they seldom make satis- 
factory plants. Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, 
Stocks, and Columbines should be planted in 
a sunny spot, whereas’ Forget-me-nots, 
Polyanthi, Canterbury Bells, and Foxgloves 
are best grown in a partly-shaded position. 


Herbaceous borders 

Work in this part of the garden that re- 
quires attention is getting all plants that 
require staking attended to without delay. 
When doing this the shoots should not 
be. tied ‘together. to one stake like a 
besom, but secured lightly to several stakes 
placed in the ground around the plants. Any 
bare spaces, such as where Tulips, bulbous 
Iris, and other spring-flowering plants have 
been grown should be filled up with Asters 
or other annuals that will not rob the ground 
unduly. 


Rambler Roses 

Many amateurs make a mistake by cutting 
away the young shoots that appear at the 
base of the plants. These should be reserved 
and tied loosely into the structures for the 
time being, and when the flowering period is 
over these should take the place of the old 
rods, which should be removed as far as 
possible. If these young shoots are unduly 
numerous they may be reduced by cutting out 
the weakest. Y 


Red and White Currants 


It is advisable to go over the trees and 
pinch back the young shoots to within six 


leaves of their base. This summer pinching 
removes the tips, which are liable to harbour 
aphis as well as to cause the basal buds to 
plump up for the future season’s crop. Black 


Currants should not be treated in this 
manner. 
Strawberries 


Runners are now making headway and 
should be secured as soon as possible. into 
small pots or other means for forming the 
new plantation. The best plants are obtained 
from the first runner that appears on the 
plant, and not more than three should be 
taken trom any individual plant. The largest 
and most fertile plants should be selected for 
propagation. 


Chrysanthemums 

The main batch should now be in the 
flowering pots and growing freely in an open 
position. Do not crowd them in any out-of- 
the-way corner, as if a proper ash yard is not 
available they are best stood along the side 
of the walks in the kitchen garden, making 
the stakes secure to strands of wire fastened 
to stout stakes. ‘lo prevent worms entering 
the pots they should either be stood on ashes 
or boards, 


Vines 

An important item in the culture of Grapes 
at this season is to guard against scalding of 
the berries. This is usually caused by allow- 
ing the roots to become dry or through bad 
ventilation. Ample supplies of water should 


be given to inside borders, and the ventilators. 


should be opened early on hot mornings, not 

allowing the temperature to become unduly 

high. W. E. Wricur. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Hardy fruit 


It is now possible to estimate how the 
hardy: fruit crop is likely to turn out, and 
where the trees are heavily laden it is wise 
to do a little thinning. This is especially 
needful in the case of Plums, for if some 
varieties are permitted to fruit too heavily 
the flavour will, assuredly, suffer. Those 
who may have a tree or two of Victoria upon 
a wall will find that both size and flavour are 
enhanced if the fruits be well thinned. In 
the ease of Gooseberries the thinnings are 
always in request for tarts and for bottling, 
but, as has been said, when crops are heavy 
it is sound policy to thin, with a free hand, at 
an early stage. 


Rock garden 

Many of the strictly spring plants in the 
rock garden are now passing out of bloom, 
and the spent flowers are better removed. 
At the moment some of the trailing Gypso- 
philas, Saponaria ocymoides, Phyteuma 
Wagneri, and many of the alpine Phloxes, 
notably G. F. Wilson, are outstanding. The 
Rock Roses, too, make very effective groups, 
and the greenish-grey foliage of Anthemis 
macedonica is not without value, although 
the plant is inclined to be over-obtrusive and 
needs to be kept well in its place. A few 
groups of the annual Nasturtiums, such as 
the dwarf Empress of India, are useful for 
furnishing bare. spaces. 
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out, so individual plants should be allowed 
plenty of room to develop. In addition to the 
peppermint, lemon, citron, and nutmeg 
scented sorts with green foliage there are two 
or three variegated sorts, and occasional 
plants of the lemon-scented Aloysia and 
Eucalyptus can also be added to give variety 
and height. The two  peppermint-scented 
varieties I have grown were very dissimilar 
in leaf, the one large like a Zonal, the other 
very tiny both in leaf and flower. 


E. Burret. 


Summer arrangements for winter 
flowers 


It is a good plan for the owners of green- 
houses, that at the moment may be bright 
with a variety of flowering plants, to look 
ahead and arrange to grow on other subjects 
that will give beauty during winter and early 
spring under glass. Besides Chrysanthe- 
mums, which most folk take in hand these 
days, one ought not to overlook Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Genistas, Cinerarias, and 
Solanum Capsicastrum (the Winter Cherry), 
young plants of which can now be potted on 
and quartered in cold frames on a north 
aspect for the rest of the summer. It is well, 
too, to look around to see what the garden 
will afford in the shape of hardy plants for 
potting in autumn to place in cold frames in 
order that in early spring they may be 
brought into the warmth of the greenhouse. 
In this connection herbaceous Spirzeas, Cam- 
panulas, and Dielytras will be found most 
useful, and the clumps should be marked for 
lifting late in September. These, along with 
winter-flowering Stocks, that need but the 
merest shelter to tide them over the winter, 
will, along with bulbs, make the house gay 
after the last of the Chrysanthemums have 
left us. LEAHURST. 


Disbudding 


Most of us who have had experience with 
such fruit-trees as Vines, Apricots, Figs, 
Peaches, Plums, and some others realise the 
necessity of reducing by more than one-half 
the growths that appear if we are to succeed 
in getting the best fruit as well as the ripen- 
ing of the wood for the succeeding year. It 
would be all to the good if we turned our 
attention likewise to many of the plants that 
occupy our glasshouses, whether in pots or 
planted out for the adornment of roof or 
pillar. Take the case of established plants 
that have to be annually pruned, such 
as Bougainvilleas, Fuchsias, Plumbagos, 
Streptosolen, Daturas, and many others that 
would be a tangled mass in a very short time 
if no reduction of new shoots were practised 
quite in their infancy. Do we remove suffi- 
cient so as to get the best result from a floral 
point of view? By dispensing with the 
weaker shoots, many of which would produce 
no flowers, we add strength to those that re- 
main, thus getting the best out of the plant. 
Superfluous growths such as we discard 
would, if left on, prevent air and light pene- 
trating and strengthening the shoots that we 
expect flowers from. The benefit to be de- 
rived by this timely removal of redundant 
shoots that only weaken the plant and lessen 
the production of the finest fruit or flower is 
very great. J. Mayne. 


Statices 


Blue flowers are comparatively scarce 
amongst greenhouse plants, particularly such 
as are of a lasting character. The different 
species of Statice supply various shades of 
this colour; the flowers are most enduring, 
and the plants when healthy keep on pro- 
ducing a succession so long as they are in 
active growth, added to which, the plants last 
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for a number of years when well treated; but 
there are several matters connected with their 
cultivation in which they differ somewhat 
from the generality of other subjects. To 
keep, the leaves in a healthy condition they 
must not be exposed to the full force: of the 
sun from the time it gains considerable power 
until it wanes in autumn, otherwise they as- 
sume an unhealthy, bleached appearance, and 
do not attain nearly their full size. The tem- 
perature should not be lower than from 4o 
degs. to 45 degs. during winter, or the growth 
becomes stunted. They are free rooters, and 
require more pot room than many things 
which attain a larger size. Good yellow 
loam is the best soil in which to grow them, 
and when in full growth. during spring and 
summer they are much assisted by frequent 
applications of manure-water. They require 
no training for ordinary uses. S. profusa, S. 
Butcheri, S. imbricata, S. brassiceefolia, and 
S. Holfordi are deserving of cultivation, 
Anyone who will keep up a stock of these 
need not be without their flowers for any 
length of time. If cut whilst fresh and dried 
quickly they will retain their colour and form 
for some time. Cuttings: made of moder- 
ately-sized shoots kept in a medium heat and 
confined under a bell-glass strike freely. 


Soot-water for plants 


We all know how valuable soot is in the 
garden, but I do not think it is quite so 
generally appreciated what an asset old soot 
is for plants in pots. Many of us are apt to 
have recourse to artificial manures to build 
up plants for blooming—and these  ad- 
ministered according, to directions are well 
enough—but I venture to say that in the case 
of some of the proprietary manures soot 
enters into their composition. .Old_ soot 
placed in a bag and dropped into the water: 
tank and the liquid given in a weak form to 
pot plants not only improves the colour of 
the flowers, but invigorates the foliage as 
well. Soot should be exposed to the open air 
for some weeks before use. I have used it 
with good effect on Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Plumbagos, and soft-wooded things like 
Primulas and Cinerarias, and can vouch for 
its worth. MIDLANDER. 


Plants in rooms 


Often during the summer, when we bring 
fine-foliaged plants from the greenhouse to a 
sitting-room, they soon begin to show that 
the removal has not suited them. Missing 
the lighter and often moist conditions to be 
found under glass they resent the dry atmo- 
sphere of a room. If it is not possible to 
change them periodically they should at least 
be given the advantage of what air is possi- 
ble and be attended to in the matter of 
sponging the leaves. Plants like Aralias and 
Grevilleas benefit by this treatment. 
Aspidistras will stand neglect, but even these 
show when attention is paid to them by 
ridding the foliage of dust. 

WoopBASTWICK. 


Watering plants in baskets 


We are approaching the beauty season of 
plants in hanging-baskets, and every care 
should be taken to avoid their becoming dry. 
Obviously plants in a confined space and 
suspended are the first to feel the want of 
water. This can, of course, be given 
through the can in the usual way, but it is 
much better, I fancy, to immerse the baskets 
in the water-tank, as then one is sure of the 
roots being thoroughly saturated, and, after 
draining, they can be put back. This in- 
volves more trouble, but it is the best plan. 

MIDLANDER. 
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Planting and Feeding Celery 


Celery for winter use, and few crops are 

more appreciated when well grown. 
Few vegetables are grown with less trouble 
if a few simple cultural details are carried 
out. There is no lack of good varieties: The 
choice is not at all limited, and of late years 
there have been some excellent additions. I 
am aware many prefer a white variety. I 
think a pink or red Celery superior in flavour, 
but this may be a matter of taste. I am 
sure, however, red varieties of Celery are 
less subject to ‘‘ running,’’ and if required 
for exposed places or later use, the coloured 
kinds are best, but for late use there are dis- 
tinct types, such as Standard Bearer and 
Major Clarke’s For early use White Gem 
is a fine type—a grand amateur’s Celery—as 
it blanches so readily. Another very early 
and suitable companion to the Rose is Superb 
White, which is very much like the Rose in 
every particular except colour, and is one of 
the best for early use. As regards 


T this season the amateur is planting 


CuLture.—Planting should be finished as 


early in July as possible, but for late supplies - 


I have adopted a simple plan of sowing the 
seed in a bed very thinly, and planting direct 
into the trenches. This is a saving of time. 
Another system of culture not often adopted 
is that of growing on the flat for late use, 
not in deep trenches. Of course, huge heads 
are out of the question, but one can have 
sound Celery well into May by planting thus. 
Deep drills are drawn in well-manured land 
1 yard apart, and moulding up is deferred 
till late in October. By that date the tissue 
of the leaf and stalk is well hardened, and 
this enables the plant to resist severe weather. 
I have briefly noted this method, as it is one 
amateurs who have to plant late and who do 
not care to make deep trenches could adopt 
with advantage. The first method is a simple 
one saving time and labour. Many growers, 
gardeners as well as amateurs, think it im- 
possible to over-feed Celery. ‘This is a great 
mistake, as when the plant is surfeited “with 
food in its early stages it is often left to 
starve just at the time there is an increased 
demand upon it. To make my meaning clear 
I would point out how many growers place 
large quantities of rank manure under poor, 
weak plants, and instead of a sturdy growth 
a hollow one results, and a thick, woody base. 
I venture to assert that had the plants been 
given the food at a later stage there would be 
better results. It is far better to feed when 
plants are growing vigorously than at first, 
before they can absorb the food given, and 
then leave them to chance. 


Frepinc.—It would take much space to go 
at length into suitable foods. There are 

many. I will describe: simple ones often at 
everyone’s command, and few plants require 
more moisture than Celery. It is often 
thought that rain will supply it, but this is 
not so. The plant, if in active growth, con- 
veys the rainfall to the side of the trench, not 
the roots, whilst the roots are suffering, and 
drought is the cause of running, of bad 
flavour, toughness, and other defects. Again, 
few plants require more moisture than 
Celery once growth is active. When more 
than half grown IJ have found it advantageous 
to flood the trenches weekly. When this is 
done there is no danger of running. Another 
evil is decay in centre of the plant. This is 
the cultivator’s own fault in nine cases out of 
ten, and there is a simple remedy—not to 
mould up too soon. By early moulding-up 
the growth is checked and decay results. It 
is often caused by placing too much soil on 
at one time. I admit by so doing the rows 
may present a noe appearance, but if half 
the plants die it is useless. When moulding, 
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place the soil at intervals of, say, two or three 
weeks, in small quantities; that is, a little 
and often, not one grand earthing-up, as is 
often done. By piecemeal moulding the stalk 
of the plant gets hardened, and is able to 
battle against cold and snows, When feed- 
ing wait until the plants are large enough to 
absorb the food, Few manures are superior 
to liquid from animals. To this add a dress- 
ing of salt or soot, and there is an efficient 
fertiliser. On the other hand, beware of too 
strong doses. Here, again, the old saying 
‘“q little and often ’’ is the best. Sewage 
in a crude state is not good, and when arti- 
ficial foods are given take care that plenty of 
water is used to weaken the food. Guano 


5.) 
and fish manure make the plants grow splen- _ 


didly when given in small quantities with 
clean water. There are other foods, but use 
them at the right moment. W. 


Treatment of Asparagus in 
summer 


When the season for cutting ceases many 
beds are neglected, but, in my opinion, that 
is the time the roots require extra food, mois- 
ture, and support. At this time of the year, 
even in ordinary weather, the beds require 
food, and though moisture may be provided 
by rainfall, the plants are benefited by liberal 
supplies of a good fertiliser. As is well 
known, in many gardens large quantities of 
manure are put on the beds in late autumn 
at a season when the roots are almost in- 
active. The roots are not always able to take 
the food supplied them, and without top 
growth it is useless to feed. , 1 am aware it 
enriches. the soil and renders it in better con- 
dition to support growth. On the other hand, 
it would do a great deal more good given as 
soon as cutting ceased, and in the case of old 
beds, large masses of manure destroy the 
roots instead of assisting them. In the case 
of worn-out or impoverished beds, no matter 
how much food is given, it cannot give new 
life if there is no root action, but in “the case 
of healthy plants, food given during the grow- 
ing season, when the crowns are being» 
formed, gives the help required and builds up 
better crowns. A heavy dressing of salt— 
say in the late autumn (November)—does 
more harm than good. The plants certainly 
require a certain amount of salt, but not 
when at rest, as, given then, it acts the re- 
verse of what is intended, souring the soil 
and keeping the roots at a lower temperature 
than the surrounding ground, 


Another point often'lost sight of is the state 
of the soil. In heavy clay soils the use of 
salt requires care, and should not. be applied 
earlier’ than May or later than August, and 
only in moderate quantities in showery 
weather. Many beds will have had _ little 
moisture since cutting ceased, and these are 
the beds which will feel the strain next sea- 
son, especially in light soils resting on gravel. 
In many gardens the old system of raised 
beds is still in vogue, and in dry seasons 
these beds are the first to suffer and the most 
difficult to keep moist. Beds, or what should 
more properly be termed rows of plants on 
the flat, are much better off in such seasons, 
and where room is no object a yard between 
the plants will give splendid results. With 
plants grown thus, irrigation can be carried 
out.” 


This is, I consider, the best means of pro- 
moting a free, strong growth, and no better 
use can be made of liquid-manures than for 
these plants. Where liquid-manure cannot 
be given, such fertilisers as fish manure, 
guano, and salt may be given liberally and 


/ 


well washed in. 


Fish manu 
best fertilisers. i 


The proporti 


the soil. I would advise 
month, in preference to 
long intervals between. [| 
when ample moisture is gi 
likewise valuable, but thoug 
same way as fish manure, i 
it need be used in smaller qu 
are other foods, such as soot 
fertilisers, that can be u 
manures are not procurab 
that Asparagus is a deep- 
not readily affected by drou 
roots freely if well support 
its roots soon decay. In 
soils a mulch between the 
sons is of great importance 
young plants. I have used 
this purpose, and it retain: 
plants in a richly-made b 
of liquid, like older ones, 
more frequent supplies of 
be done to support new gr 
son, as if twisted about by 
cease to form the shoots o1 
season, so that it is we 
growths till they change colo 
tion most handy may be 
stakes and twine, or bran 
soil. . 


Sowing Titains § in 


It often happens at thi 
main crop of Turnips for tt 
requires to be sown, that 
rough, harsh condition, to’ 
germination of small seed 
wait for rain, and -this I 
done, but I have never been 
fied that I have acted righi 
for not only are delays da 
quently at. this season if 
shower it is of no real ben 
porous soil. I find it a b 
about the right time, and if 
and no immediate prospect o 
down the soil so that the dr 
and, before sowing the s 
liquid- -manure, made with 
about 2 lbs. of each to 4 
covering the seeds with a mixtur 
and ashes or burnt earth 
purpose when the rubbis 
up. This moistening of 1 
and for some distance do 
manure has a, wonderful ef 
of the plants all through 1 
course, at the time it in Iv 
trouble, but then reliance 
having a crop, and it is 
feel free from anxiety on thi 
in a place where the Turni 
if the plants be weakly. 
to this mixture of guano 
things on a porous soil. 
and many other crops of ° 
is required to be kept up at 
by having the drills so: 
manure at the time: of ‘sO 
them to make a start, ai 
come they have the full b 
ing for rain is, in most ca 
take ; even in planting (o) 
Greens two or three gor 
usually be sufficient to estal 
ing a little dry earth r 
the last watering to che 
everyone knows how 1 
pleasanter the work can 
surface is dry. Alth 
tioned guano and sal 
value as a manure need 
in a liquid form, applied 
seeds, is very beneficial, 
appreciates its presence. 


tr growth of Vines 


elp the grower if his Vines are 
aterals with many small leaves, 
only shut out light, sun, and 
; the healthy main leaves by 
ig them. As the new shoots 
ckly the Vines require constant 
| necessitate the regular removal 
als while quite small. I know 
ressure of other work, but this 
went daily attention to the Vines. 
;ttention given them in the early 
| the cool of the evening is time 
| Only those who have had years 
e in growing Grapes have any 
fiect good foliage has upon the 
berries. In badly-ventilated 
at is, ventilation not judiciously 
the weather, the Vines will have 
fh are thin and lack substance. 
perly admitted the leaves will be 
;, and healthy, and towards mid- 
“assume a somewhat bronzy tint 
‘short stalks. Leaves of this de- 
ll take up a large amount of 
and retain it, thereby helping 
nensely. I am afraid the name 
many people means excessive 
1a high temperature, and when 
| to grow Grapes they try to do so 
eed throughout the season. The 
Vines are weakened and unfit to 
of fruit next season, or if they do 
ail to finish properly. The great 
xeep the Vines in good average 
year to year, and to achieve this 
fine the amount of foliage to the 
on each fruit-bearing shoot, re- 
quite small, the sublaterals. 
ing plenty of these right through 
j just what I like to see, at the 


n, that while these new shoots 
grow, the Vines are not over- 
Weak Vines have to be dealt 
are deficient of root-action new 
‘should be encouraged by allow- 
r of sublaterals to grow, but so 
lude light, air, and sun from the 
~The Vines will then be en- 
make more roots, which will 
‘em, and also it will mature the 
more satisfactorily. If there jis 
nt of leaves between the glass 
hes black Grapes put on a much 
_ Especially have I found this 
rghs; and, further, they retain 
ider this canopy of foliage much 
when exposed to too mutch light 
then we come to the white and 
d varieties it is quite a different 
- of Alexandria, for instance, 
perfectly if exposed to sun and 
lis as well to give this exposure 
‘the berries have stoned, and it 
membered, if unduly exposed, 
‘any berries will be scalded. 

Grapes off well there must be 
osure and a good circulation of 
d very warm air through the 
‘hen disposing of the foliage see 
' and leaves at the base of the 
the main rod are exposed to 
, as on the maturity of these 
at extent the next year’s crop. 


ia F. H. 


ite Peach house 


|: time at which stone fruit in 
‘Sat the critical stage of stoning. 
at must be avoided or the pro- 
ied and many of the fruits 
the temperature even and 
When the stoning is com- 
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afrying a good crop of Grapes. + 
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pleted stimulants can be given. The old 
brew from the liquid-manure tank is, pro- 
bably, the best of all. Chemical fertilisers 
are all very well—their application consumes 
less time, but much more judgment is re- 
quired on the part of those responsible for the 
applications. 


Red spider in fruit houses 


A dry, cold winter, succeeded by a keen, 
harsh spring, with the wind blowing princi- 
pally from the north and east, may well be 
dreaded by the practical fruit-grower, for he 
knows how quickly incessant firing, accom- 
panied, perhaps, by dryness. at the roots, 
brings spider and other insects into exist- 
ence. Spider is sometimes carried from one 
house to another not only by plants, but by 
the attendants whose duties take them 
through every compartment many times in 
the course of the day. The most common 
cause of its premature appearance, however, 
is due to imperfect cleansing in winter; it 
may be of the bark of the Vines, or it may 
be of some part of the structure itself. Be 
this as it may, the most fertile cause of its 
spread is dryness of the atmosphere from in- 
cessant fire-heat, imperfect ventilation, and 
an insufficiency of water to the roots. 

Dryness being the cause of its development, 
it is but reasonable to assume that water is 
the best agent of destruction ; but then it, un- 
fortunately, happens that incessant syringing 
soon destroys the bloom and renders Grapes 
unmarketable, if not uneatable. Still, what- 
ever insecticides may be used, water to the 
roots, water wherever it can be applied, must 
be accepted as one of the most potent 
auxiliary agents in its destruction. Soft 
water, free from lime, is best, and a thorough 
drenching that will wet every leaf and berry 
will do less harm than light showers of spray ; 
but, prevention being better than cure, I have 
always made a practice of putting in a 
syringeful of soft water wherever it can be 
driven against the foliage without running the 
risk of wetting a berry. Rather late in the 
evening is the best time to apply this pre- 
ventive remedy, and some little practice with 
a good syringe is necessary. When this does 
not produce the desired effect, and the spider 
from old spurs fastens on the leaves immedi- 
ately above the bunches, sponging with soapy 
water, a decoction of Quassia chips, or 
Tobacco often nips the enemy; and, last of 
all, in one or more of its many forms comes 
sulphur, which, however, is not always a 
harmless remedy. This remark need not 
deter careful people from using it, as we 
frequently hear of mishaps brought about by 
the injudicious application of some of our 
oldest and best-tried insecticides. Sulphur, 
in the first place, should never be applied to 
the pipes until after the Grapes have passed 
the stoning stage, otherwise rust will most 
likely follow, and then even tender varieties, 
like the Frontignans and Chasselas Musque, 
often suffer. In .the second place, it should 
never be applied to brick flues, if such still 
exist, to iron that has been heated in the fire. 
or newly-slaked lumps of lime, at one time 
so strongly recommended. It may, however, 
be applied as a paint or wash to the hot- 
water pipes after they have been heated to a 
degree that will render them uncomfortably 
hot to the hand when placed upon them. To 
prepare a vinery for the fumes it should be 
shut up hot and dry, at a temperature rang- 
ing from 80 degs. to go degs., the wash being 
applied after the sun has left the roof, when 
the ventilators may be kept close throughout 
the night. They must, however, be opened 
very early the following morning, and unless 
the operation is to be repeated, when shading 
should be resorted to, the walls, floors, and 
all available foliage should be well syringed, 
not only to break up the webs, but to produce 
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vapour that will render the fumes harmless 
to the leaves. If the first painting does not 
make a clearance it may be repeated once, or 
perhaps twice, at intervals of two or three 
days. Many people paint the pipes first and 
heat them afterwards, but this is a mistake, 
as they should be hot enough to vaporise the 
sulphur the moment it is applied. In vineries 
subject to annual attacks gardeners use sul- 
phur in the winter dressing, also with the 
lime applied to the walls, and often distribute 
it over the stems and leaves with the 
sulphurator ; but the best of all preventives is 
generous culture, with an abundance of air, 
water, and atmospheric moisture, and last, 
but not least, moderate cropping. A. G. 


FERNS 


Ferns for baskets 


MORE beautiful object I do not know 
for imparting grace to rooms and corri- 
dors than a well-grown basket of Ferns, 

either suspended from the ceiling or from 
ornamental brackets in the walls. During 
the hot summer months the varying shades 
of green, in their arching feathery fronds im- 
part an elegant and. cool appearance, and 
when two or more sets of plants are grown 
for the purpose, so as to admit of frequent 
changes, the interesting features of this mode 
of room decoration are considerably enhanced. 
Amongst the best strong-growing Ferns for 
large rooms are Polypodium aureum, Wood- 
wardia radicans, and Aspidium exaltatum. 
Their long arching fronds have a grand ap- 
pearance, especially when the rooms are arti- 
ficially lighted. 

The bottom of the baskets should be 
covered with a few trailing sprays of Cissus 
discolor, hanging about in apparent negli- 
gence. This Cissus does well in baskets; 
short pieces of the old wood strike freely in 
early spring if taken off before growth com- 
mences. If the cuttings are put in in Feb- 
ruary the growth of this plant is so rapid that* 
fine young plants will be ready for filling 
baskets in April. Almost all the hardier 
kinds of stove and greenhouse Ferns do well 
in baskets—not only those whose mode of 
growth naturally fits them for suspending, 
but many of the erect growers also; but the 
bottom of the basket should in all cases be 
covered with creeping or trailing plants, such 
as Panicum  variegatum, Tradescantia 
zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, and Lycopodiums. 
The object should be to hide every wire of the 
basket, which should be made as plain and 
simple as possible. Highly elaborate and 
ornamental baskets are not required; they 
are more difficult to fill satisfactorily, and the 
projecting ornamental work to my mind 
seems out of place. A plainly-made basket, 
simple in shape, lined with green Moss, and 
one or more plants planted in it according to 
the size, the bottom covered with creeping or 
trailing plants, which should be pegged in till 
the basket is covered, and then allowéd to 
hang down negligently—this, according to 
my ideas, fulfils the conditions required in a 
tasteful basket of plants. My baskets are 
home-made, and are generally circular in 
shape. A handy man after a little practice 
will make half-a-dozen to begin with in a 
few hours and will soon be able to impart a 
certain amount of neatness to his work. As 
the wires are intended to be hid with Moss 
and foliage, fine workmanship is unneces- 
sary. We use two kinds of wire. A stout 
wire forms the framework of the basket, and 
is lashed together with smaller wire; and 
when finished the whole painted two coats to 
keep the wire from rusting. A file and a 
pair of pliers are all the tools required, and 
such work should be done on wet days. It 
is always best to fill a few new baskets every 
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spring, as, by so doing, there is thus always 
a lot of fresh young specimens coming on to 
succeed the old ones as they wear out. 
BB: 
Moving filmy Ferns | 

Will you kindly tell me whether I can, 
without risk, remove to other quarters some 
well-established filmy Ferns which are 
planted out? I intend to arrange for them a 
handsome rockery of sandstone under glass, 
such as these Ferns require. They have been 
planted out four or five years, and have grown 
to a considerable size. ak 

[Provided a little attention is bestowed 
upon the plants after .their removal, there 
need be very little anxiety in connection with 
this seemingly difficult operation when it is 
carefully done. It should be borne in mind 
that filmy Ferns suffer more from exposure 
to drought (even when only for a short time) 
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than from any other natural or artificial 
cause. The point of the greatest importance 
is then the condition of the new place, which 
should be thoroughly saturated with moisture 
before the plants are: put into it. The 
material to be used should also be porous 
and thoroughly moistened. If these condi- 
tions are carefully observed the moving of 
filmy Ferns becomes as simple and as prac- 
ticable as the moving of any other plants. 
Whenever possible it is best to select a dull 
day when the atmosphere is naturally laden 
with moisture, and the compost being, as 
previously advised, in a moist condition, the 
plants may with all security be brought into 
it. After the operation a slight watering is 
beneficial, and the plants require to be kept 
even a little closer than usual for a short 
time until the appearance of the fresh roots, 
when they may be subjected to the treatment 
they received previous to their removal. | 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitorR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Ileet, Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in, the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedt 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
tipe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 
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Viola cornuta and Incarvillea failing 

I enclose some pieces of Viola cornuta. | 
have lost a lot this spring. There is a small 
white insect on the roots. I have also some 
Incarvilleas gone off. There were some eel- 
worms at the roots. I should be much obliged 
if you would give me any information as to 
the cause and remedy for the above, 

Lapsed Biggs 28 

[It is difficult to give you the primary cause 
of the trouble on the roots of your Violas. 
Examination of the specimens showed the 
presence of several fungi and also plenty of 
eelworms. At this stage it is impossible to 
say whether the fungi were followed by the 
eelworms or whether it was the other way 
round. Of the several fungi present we think 
that one causing a foot-rot was the most im- 
portant. For this we know of no remedy 
except taking up the affected plants and burn- 
ing them. After you have removed all the 
plants showing signs of the disease you 
should try and give the rest of the plants and 
the bed in which they are growing a good 
soaking of Cheshunt Compound, This mix- 
ture can now be bought mixed ready for use, 
or if you prefer to make your own, you can 
follow the recipe we have given from time to 
time in these pages. The best control for the 
eelworm trouble will be to lift all the plants 
as above and sterilise the bed with formalin 
solution. The solution should be, made by 
adding rx pint of commercial formalin to 12 
gallons of water. Before applying the 
formalin solution you should break up the 
bed well with a fork and then thoroughly 
soak the bed, using about 4 gallons of the 
solution per square yard. After applying you 
should lay some clean sacks over the bed for 
two days to retain the vapour for as long as 
possible. Your best plan will be to propa- 
gate from clean plants only and put your 
plants into sterilised soil next season. After 
soil has been sterilised with formalin nothing 
should be planted in it for 10 days. The 
small white creature present on the Viola 


roots is a springtail, and has nothing to do 
with the plants going wrong. Are you sure 
eelworm was the cause of the Incarvilleas 
going off? Eelworms cannot be seen with 
the naked eye. If eelworm is the cause of 
the trouble treat as recommended above for 
the Violas. ] 


Diseased Acanthus 

(L. S., Dublin).—We have carefully ex- 
amined the leaf of your Acanthus and can 
find no trace of a fungus likely to cause the 
death of the leaf. There was .plenty of 
saprophytic fungi present, but they’ probably 
developed during the journey. We are in- 
clined to think that the root-system of your 
Acanthus has gone wrong. Examine the 
roots carefully and see if they are healthy. 
If they are, please send us another specimen 
leaf packed in a tin box, If a leaf was so 
packed it would arrive in a better condition 
for examination than the last one. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Camellia unhealthy 


I enclose Camellia leaves for your inspec- 
tion and advice. The tree had been suffering 
from neglect and drought for a year or two, 
but the border was renewed in  February- 
March, and the tree begins to look better 
except for this (?) blight. The house is a 
warmer one than Camellias are supposed to 
like, but this has not seemed a drawback 
previously. The tree is an old one, \but so 
are others doing well. YORKSHIRE. 


[From the sticky, nature of the leaves you 
have sent to us we think that your plant has 
been attacked by aphis. The sticky material 
appears to be Honeydew, which is always 
exuded by aphis. Examine the _ plant 
thoroughly and see if you cannot discover the 
whereabouts of the aphis, paying especial at- 
tention to the growing points. It may be 
that the pest is present on another plant 
altogether, but in this case the infected plant 
must be hanging over your Camellia, other- 
wise the honeydew would not fall on it. 


‘the soil you fill in. site ti 


‘ : Ae 
When you ‘have discovered 
syringing or sponging with 
secticide would be a good m 
Do not use the wash too stro 
men leaves, you sent us se 
soft side and may easily be 
aphides are very. numerous 
XL All would be the easiest 

with the trouble.] ; 


Clematis unhealthy _ 
(E. J. Riggs).—Your 
pears to be a poor kind 
fungus commonly known 


bushes and Peach trees. 
wetting the plant shake 
freely over all its parts, e 
or if the plant is too high or 
this, spray with a solution ¢ 
following :— oz. copper su 
carbonate of soda to 33 pi 


GREENHO 

The Unheated Greenho: 
(W.-H. S., New York) 
K. L. Davidson, 


« Country Life; Ltd.,”” 20, 
Covent Garden, London, WwW 


Fuchsia buds dropping 


(Fuchsia).—From the a 
Fuchsia buds sent, the pl 
them seem to be growin 
lated structure, and also 
some period of their grow 
plants have been allowed to_ 
at the roots, and then heavil 
of these causes would be 
account for the buds fal 
expanding. Pay regular. 
ing the plants now, and 
rooted, occasional soakin 
cow manure water in a 
the plants clear of insect | 
them freely twice or th 
greenhouse abundant ve 
plants as much space as 
afforded them, A great evil 
houses is overcrowding, 
the flower-buds of soft-woc 
as Fuchsias and Pelargonium 
Cherries dropping 

(W. H.. Pechey).—Seein 
showed plenty of fruit wh 
stoning, the failure no doub 
at the roots. Trees on 
to get dry at the roots, tl 
collapse of the fruit at sto 
ought to have given the tr 
of water and applied a heay 
manure to retain the 
fruits had set. It may a 
you that stone fruits re 
which can be given in 
rubbish. If this is the ¢ 
you to clear off the old 1 
some old mortar refuse 
either a couple of noe 
bones or bone-meal, 


that cleared out. 


Black fly on Peach 


(Mrs, Gore -Skipwith) 
leaves afford ample ene 


fested with black-fly. 4 
dealt with directly it 
and if the trees are in bl 

ditions will not admit of 
employed there is always 
Tobacco powder to fall 
often a little of this appl 


conn - 


old for the purpose, as soon as 
will at once destroy the in- 
t infestation from spreading. 
advise you to bear in mind 
y if necessary when the trees 
into growth another season. 
until the trees are rid of the 
iage looks and becomes clean 
nue the use of Abol. After- 
e trees to frequent washings 
water. Next winter release, 
and retie the trees. Then 
of the advertised alkali winter 
the same at the strength re- 
the vendors for Peach trees. 
artificial fruit manure applied 
of the border and lightly 
vith a fork in autumn of this 
beneficial. Another important 
that the roots of the trees 
| =a of water during the 
| vine 

).—Your Vine has been at- 
tildew, and to destroy it when 
| obtained a footing many and 
lies have been adopted. The 
te treatment is the use of sulphur 
(mpounds of which sulphur forms 
Es It is in regard to its ap- 
{it the distinction between the 
dies is made. You made a very 


4 


only destroying the mildew, 
ig the foliage, as in the case of 
usend us. A good way of com- 
€st is to give the hot-water pipes 
‘=a coating of the flowers of 
ved with water or milk, which 
ere better, the sulphurous fumes 
ye mildew. Another remedy is 
ywers of sulphur on lumps of 
H1 lime, which will have a like 
imost effectual of all, however, is 
(flowers of sulphur all over the 
will in the course of a few days 
jien the sulphur should be washed 
l'cible syringing with clear soft 
\wwise the Grapes, being covered 
1, would be unfit for use. 


0 
\—The Fig is particularly happy 


E 


> 


Striction of pot culture, and no 
anaged fruit can be found for 
It is a common mistake to 
the Fig, coming from a_ hot 
“not require much water; a 
| ee foliage should show it 
ing plant. A turfy loam with 
ubble serves as a good potting 
“manure should not be added 
this poor. A hard, moderate 
is desired for fruit production, 
nhouse where plenty of air 
suits it admirably. Small, 
best for the beginner, but if 
y, standards will be useful as 
etting near to the glass. For a 
| fruit Brown Turkey still holds 
White Marseilles comes next 
ularity, and is generally the 
lough called white it is really 
e two Ischias, Black and 
2 included in every collection ; 
od ’’ will be the verdict of 
y them. In my opinion there 
more delicious among Figs, 
th prolific croppers they will 
ave those of the exhibition 
~ on which so many good 
iced. For two late varieties, 
e, most delicious in flavour 
size, a regular and constant 
to Largo, a fine large fruit 
black and of very rich 


} 


in burning sulphur in the . 


ish the season. We should 
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advise you td get plants established in pots. 
Any nurseryman who specialises in fruit trees 
can supply those you prefer. 


Aphides on fruit trees 

I was very interested in the article in last 
week’s GARDENING ILLUSTRATED re fruit trees 
and their pests, and should be very glad if 
you will tell me what form of pest the two 
samples of leaves enclosed are suffering from 
and what I should do to get rid of them. 
No. 1 is off an Apple tree and No. 2 
off a Plum, Both are young trees, and this 
is only the second year of planting. Both are 
showing a fair amount of fruit. I have 
picked off some of the affected leaves, but it 
seems to be spreading in spite of this. Can 
you, also, tell me why a large crop of 
Morello Cherries which had set well have 
suddenly withered and fallen off, though it 
has been watered and well tended? It is on 
an east wall, and this is the second year of 
planting. - M. Durrant. 


[Specimen labelled No. 1 shows a bad at- 
tack of Apple aphis. We should advise you 
to spray your trees with a good nicotine wash 
particulars of which you will find in our ad- 
vertising columns. You will find that it will 
be necessary to repeat the spraying several 
times, especially if the aphis is attacking the 
young leaves, which are curled up. No. 2 
shows a bad attack of. Plum leaf-curling 
aphis, A good nicotine wash is the best 
method of control. It is only with great 
difficulty that any spray fluid can be got into 
the curled-up foliage. The best time to use 
nicotine against all aphis is fairly early in the 
spring. To kill aphides at that stage is fairly 
easy, but waiting until they have increased 
in numbers and have obtained protection in 
curled-up foliage is only asking for trouble. 
The success of spraying with nicotine de- 
pends on how well the work is done. 
Nicotine wash is a contact wash, and there- 
fore if it is to kill aphides it must hit them; 
in other words, they must be soaked in it. 
Many good growers are now using tar oil 
washes during the dormant season. These 
washes kill the aphides in the egg stage. As 
regards the Cherry trees, we should think 
that the cause of the fruit dropping must be 
late frosts, or it may be that the trees are dry 
at the roots. This you should ascertain, and 
if you find such is the case the remedy is in 
your own hands. ] 


American Gooseberry mildew 


Year after year my Gooseberries go like 
the specimens enclosed. They are grown in 
a cage which in the winter is open to the 
birds and not closed till June. Treatment 
with insecticides does no good. Can the soil 
be the cause? pe OEM RP 


[Your Gooseberries are affected with 
American Gooseberry mildew (Spheerotheca 
“mors-uve). This is a fungoid disease, and 
we can therefore understand that the in- 
secticide does no good. Amongst the brown- 
felted mass of mycelium developed on the 
berries and at the tips of the young wood the 
winter-nesting spores of this disease are 
formed, Later on, when these spores are 
ripe, they are either washed off into the soil 
or lodge in the loose bark of the bushes until 
next spring. Some of the winter spores re- 
main in position embedded in the brown 
mycelium all the winter.. Just as the foliage 
of the Gooseberry is developing in the spring 
the winter spores of the mildew germinate 
and attack the young leaves and _ berries, 
forming glistening white patches a little later 
in the season. The best method of control is 
to cut off and burn as much of the disease as 
you can find. Do not leave this work too 
late in’ the season because the longer the 
brown stage is left on the trees the more 
likely are some of the winter spores to be 
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washed free and so escape, to cause trouble 
next spring. After cutting away the disease 
you should spray the affected plants with 
lime sulphur. Obtain a good brand and use 
it according to the maker’s instructions. 
Spray again with lime sulphur next 
spring. At least two sprayings should be 
giveny the first in ‘early April and again 
three weeks later. To get the maximum 
amount of protection from lime sulphur you 
must endeavour to thoroughly wet the leaves 
on both sides with the spray fluid. The 
berries such as you sent us can be cleaned 
easily by rubbing the mildew off. Cleaned 
berries make very good jam. There is no 
harm in the mildew from a human stand- 
point. American Gooseberry mildew was a 
notifiable disease, but the Ministry of Agri- 
culture now only requires notification of the 
disease from those persons who grow Goose- 
berries and Currant bushes for sale. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Destroying slugs 

(W. S.).—See issue June 26th, page 380. 
This article is based on experiments which 
were very carefully conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University of 
Leeds. After exhaustive tests it was found 
that a combination of copper sulphate and 
kainit in the proportion’ stated in the article 
appeared to be the most deadly. In the ex- 
periments in question the mixture of copper 
sulphate and kainit gave much better results 
than the application of aluminium sulphate. 


The gardens at Friar Park 

In Monsieur Henri Correvon’s book on 
‘Alpine. Plants’? he mentions, that Sir 
Frank Crisp’s garden, Friars Park, near 
Henley, is open to the public during the sum- 
mer months on Wednesdays. I should be 
most grateful if you could tell me if this is 
so. Puck. 


[We understand that the garden of the 
late Sir Frank Crisp, Friat Park, Henley-on- 
Thames, is open every Wednesday from 2 to 
6, as in years past. ] 


Aluminium labels 


(Pensioner)—The embossed aluminium 
labels that you saw at the Chelsea Show are 
known as the ‘‘ Helichrysa,’’ from their last- 
ing qualities. They are made by the ‘ Heli- 
chrysa’’ Permanent Co., East Street, 
Coggeshall, Essex, and we can recommend 
them with every confidence, especially for 
alpines, Irises, and Roses. 


Liquid manure 

(E. Grose Hodge).—When pure urine or 
that from cowsheds is accumulated in tanks 
it is in all cases desirable, before using it, 
that it be exposed to the air for some time 
before it is applied to crops, also that it be 
well diluted. We should prefer having a 
large tub or galvanised iron tank, standing 
in the garden, not necessarily in a noticeable 
position, and putting into that 10 gallons of 
the liquid, adding 20 gallons of water, and 
allowing it to be exposed to the air 24 hours 
before using it. Such liquid-manure would 
be useful for practically any description of 
crops, given when the plants are in 
growth, once or twice a week, according to 
the supply. You would find putting half a 
bushel of fresh soot into a coarse bag and 
tying a brick to it, compelling it to soak in 
the liquid, of great assistance also. Stable 
liquid is rather stronger than is that-from the 
cow-house, but both should be treated as is 
advised. 


Lime for border 


For some years there has been a wide 
herbaceous border in front of a wall on which 
are Peach trees. This has been done away 
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with, and we have a very narrow border 
planted with Iris stylosa, Rock Roses, and 
Aster sinensis, and are hoping to plant Tulips 
in the autumn. Beyond this is a grass path. 
Should the border be treated with lime, and, 
if so, will the lime hurt the Iris, Tulips, 
etc.? The soil is clay. Should the trees be 
taken down and the wall be washed or 
sprayed with lime or any other mixture? The 
trees used to bear quantities of fruit, but have 
not done so for some years. This year they 
have quite a fair show again. The trees 
have had no attention whatever beyond early 
pruning and tying in, and no nourishment. 
V. M. Sxipwitn. 


[If the Iris stylosa and other subjects in 
the border in question are doing well we fail 
to see what good purpose would be served by 
applying lime to the soil. If your idea is to 
supply lime for the benefit of the roots of the 
Peach trees that would be one way of doing 
so, but if lime is required we are not quite 
sure whether it would suit the Rock 
Roses. The artificial manure we have. re- 
commended for the Peach trees would supply 
lime in another and safer form and would not 
be detrimental, we think, to the occupants of 
the border. If it is applied directly the leaves 
fall from the trees it will have become ab- 
sorbed by the soil before you will need to 
plant the Tulips. Another and excellent 
method of imparting lime to the clay soil 
would be to fork in some old lime rubbish 
pounded to a fine condition. But here, again, 
we do not know whether the soil in the 
border is really in need of lime or not, a 
question which can only be determined by 
someone competent to give an opinion on the 
spot. We suggest you call to your aid a 
practical man in your locality to decide this 
point for you. | 


SHORT REPLIES 


Stephen Kingmith.—We can find nothing 
wrong with your Tomatoes:so far. Should 
the spots show further development please 
send us some more leaves and we will do our 
best to help you. 

W. G. B.—Your best plan will be to let the 
tree grow as it will. If you prune it in any 
way you quite spoil the effect. We know of 
some specimens that have been planted for 
many years, these in bloom ,being very 
beautiful. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J. Fleming.—Rose Harrisoni. As to naming 
the Rhododendrons you send, there are so 
many varieties nowadays that it is impossible 
to name them with any certainty. The best 
plan will be to visit a nursery where Rhodo- 
dendrons are largely grown. 

H. W.—1, Cistus florentinus; 2, Veronica 
speciosa var. ; 3, Hemerocallis fulva; 4, next 
week. 

A. Donovan.—1, Campanula Rapunculus; 
2, Spireea Aruncus; 3, Calceolaria Clibrani. 

A. H. Atkinson.—Phormium Cookianum 
syns. P. Colensoi and P. Forsterianum. 

G. Heath.—A form of Odontoglossum 
Queen Alexandra. 

L. G., Dublin.—Helichrysum rosmarini- 
folium. 

Chas. Jamieson.—The dwarf 
Almond (Prunus nana var. alba). 

Harry E. Obsworth.—1, Geranium iberi- 
cum; 2, Polemonium cceruleum; 3, Silene 
species, no flowers available; 4, Aristolochia 
Clematitis. © 

Ulsterunda.—1, Helianthemum Sudbury 
Gem; 2, Crucianella stylosa; 3, Veronica 


prostrata. 
TRADE NOTES 
A good weed-killer - . 


The cloak of green that is covering the gar- 
den now can be made to show to good ad- 
yantage—that is, by sharp contrast to paths 
and walks. This can be done instantly by 


Russian 
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ridding them of weeds and Moss, One’s 
attention must be given to a hundred-and-one 
corners of a garden just now. Such work as 
weeding is tedious and occupies valuable 
time, but the application of ‘‘ Eureka ”? weed- 
killer, conveniently sold in tin measures and 
so quickly dissolved in water, at once frees 
your paths, walks, and drives from weeds 
and Moss. As to the lawn, if there be patches 
of dead or starved soil and Moss to spoil the 
picture, a dressing of ‘‘ Eureka ’’ lawn sand 
is a sure remedy and grass food. In addi- 
tion, it destroys Daisies, Buttercups, and 
surface weeds. 


Magnum Fertiliser 

This fertiliser has recently been put on the 
market by Harvey Collier and Co., Ltd. It 
is guaranteed to contain 50 per cent. of plant 
food, the proportions being ammonia 7°3 per 
cent., phosphates 32°5 per cent., and’ potash 
10'2 per cent. 


Gold medal award 

At the Nation’s Health Exhibition held in 
Leicester May 26th to June 5th, 1926, a gold 
medal was awarded to Alfred Bird and Sons, 
Ltd., for the excellence of their products— 
Bird’s Custard Powder, etc. 


Report on condition of horticultural 
crops on the 24th June, 1926 
VEGETABLES. 

Beans (Broad).—Are generally promising 
and pods have set well; aphis attacks severe. 

Beans (Kidney or French).—Plants are 
rather backward, but now making good pro- 
gress on the whole. 

Beans (Runner).—Germination — irregular 
and growth rather slow; much damage by 
slugs reported. 

Beet.—Growth slow, but now improving, 
condition fair to good; damage by pests re- 
ported, 

Broccoli.—Planting out now in progress in 
most districts. ; 

Brussels Sprouts.—Autumn-sown _ plants 
are making good growth, spring sowings 
planted out and are growing well. 

Cabbage —_ (spring-sown). — Plants 
making satisfactory growth. 

Carrots.—Plants backward, but now grow- 
ing well. 

Cauliflower.—Autumn-sown are 
crop, spring sowings are satisfactory. 

Celery.—Planting out done under good 
conditions and plants have started well. 

Cucumbers (under glass).—Plants are fruit- 
ing freely and promise almost an average 
crop, but more sun is needed; good early 
cuttings being taken. Wilt is present in 
some places, 

Cucumbers (outdoor).—Plants have made 
slow growth. 

Kale.—Plants are very healthy and pro- 
mising. 

Leeks.—Making good progress; planting 
out has commenced. 

Lettuce.—Good heads being cut; later 
sowings have much improved recently and 
show good promise. 

Marrows.—Germination 
growth slow. 

Onions.—Spring-sown Onions are patchy 
and somewhat backward, but now making 
much improvement. 

Parsnips.—Plants 
proving. : 

Peas.—Picking of early varieties has com- 
menced; main crop is growing well though 
pods are filling out somewhat slowly. 

Savoys.—Plants healthy and promising, 
planting out in progress under good condi- 
tions. y 

Tomatoes (under glass).—Crops are pro- 
mising in Hertford and elsewhere, not so 
good in Sussex; fruits ripening slowly. More 
sun is needed. 


are 


a good 


only fair and 


backward, but im- 


Spinach.—An average crop 
Tomatoes (outdoor).—Plant: 
backward, crop dependent 
weather in near future. 
Turnips.—Plants are growi1 
look fairly promising, = 
. So ARES 
Apples.—Considerable dam 
much dropping, in places re 
only a half-crop expected, 
Derby, and Grenadier repo 
ley’s Seedling very light; © 
main and James Grieve al 
most promising of dessert 
fair to good; Cox’s Orang 
cider Apples are reported a 
Devon and Somerset. oe 
Cherries.—Frost and droppi 
reduced the crop prospects < 
reported. severe in Kent, w. 
half-crop is anticipated; som« 
been marketed. 2.) 5 
Currants (Black)—Much 
considerable damage by frost 
aphis reported; crop is likel 
half normal. for the whole co 
Currants (Red).—The earl 
not been maintained, and get 
expected to be 20 per cent. be 
Gooseberries.—A heayy > 
quality practically everywhet 
Pears.—Conditions point to 
Kent, moderate crop in 
Somerset, generally poor in 
tricts; Conference and Fertilit 
promising varieties. 
Plums  (ordinary).—Cond 
promising in Kent and Ca 
in Worcester and Middl 
Czar, and Early Rivers are- 
Pershore good, Monarch fair, 
~ Plums (Gages).—Prospec 
in Kent and Cambridge, av 
other districts. . oy 
Plums (Damsons).—Promi 
in Kent, but below average 
where; Aylesbury Prune 
Raspberries.—Canes 
frost, but are now recovering 
fruit swelling slowly. 
Strawberries.—Hampshire 
quality below average; in 
berries somewhat on the sn 
in ripening, and prospect 
are for a below average crop 


The Cabinet Maker 
play Windows: Some_ 
work. .. 2 ee ie 

The Chemical Age.— 
Dyestuffs Combine: I.G. 
Metallurgical Section: 
Hafnium: The I.G. and 

The Electrician.—Fu : 
E.C.A. Conference (Spec all 
Exclusive Pictures and — 
Telephone, 1876-1926,” by 
‘“‘ Battery Locomotives for . 
Pringle; A New Ernes 
‘« Electrical Contracting.”” 

‘The Fruit Grower.—* 
Fruit,’ by E. M. Bear; = 
Fertiliser Laws; Merchand 
‘Committee. - Mas 

The Gas World—Monthl 
Meeting of Waverley A 
Managers; Mr. C. G. Barr 
‘Boiler and Water Softeni 
pool Gasworks. — Re 

The Hardware Trade Jo: 
petition of the Amateur — 
Co-operative Window D 
for Ironmongers; Co-ordit 
hold Appliance Industry; V: 
Standards. Uae 
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Carrot fly — .. ...< «. 414 
- Carrots in winter and 
spring, young ... ... 413 
Catmint, the propa- 
gation of 


414 Ceanothus pruning ... 414 
2 Climbers, wall, beauty 
WU vtec init gon, ees 404 
meg Corokia Cotone- 
405 aster ... ve 405 


Cucumbers in frames 413 


414 CYTISUS ALBUS ... 405 
411 DELPHINIUMS, 

403 MODERN ... ... ... 408 
. 408 Delphiniums, success 

7; rer 0)) 

. 403 Erinus alpinus... ... 411 
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Flower gardens, cot- Incarvillea fail 


tage, improving... 409 SR Bis ef ea et BOR 
FUCHSIAS, THE Ivy leaves, brown 
CULTIVATION OF 401 scaleon ... ... ... 414 
GARDEN IN THE Lilac dying back 414 
MYSORE JUNGLE, Lupins failing ... 414 
Aa Reet wads ade tace Poa LY Magnolia macro- 
Garden, the architect PRY G 0. ce vce ove 404 
OH thE AE ehOD NATIONAL ROSE 
Garden, the rock, at " SOCIETY. JUBI- 
Reap er ar! oe AOS LEE SHOW OF 
Geranium grandi- PE Bis ees iat Pevet 8OG 
lorem... sc sve aes 409 Onions diseased... ... 414 
Gooseberry caterpil- Peony Fire King, sin- 
lars Ra. 2s we 414 Ble es ee cae OS 
Hollyhocks ... ... ... 408 Pansies dying off... 414 
Hydrangeas, Blue ... 402 Peach leaves blistered 414 


a ———— 


_ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 


Phlox Vivid... a. 411 Potatoes, seed, certi- 


Phyteumacomosum.>. 403 ficates for ... ... 2.413 
Plants, autumn- Potatoes, spraying, 
flowering ... s. .. 410 against blight... ... 413 
Plants for British Potato trials, 1926, 
Zardens, some Ormsktrk 2... 2... 413 
British oF a eccpessn. 410: Primula sikkimensis 
Plants, greenhouse, with 95 flowers in a 
unhealthy leaves on 414 NOROPE Spo ain eset ek AOR 
Plants wanted, wun- Prostanthera rotund- 
COMMON Sere ~ sn 403 BF OUR oval ees dens se AOS 
Plumbago, mealy-bug Rose, the Altai ... ... 408 
OM Gare eters, ees a ent 414 Seed, saving +e 403 
Plums, stlver leaf Stlver leaf disease ... 404 
Ofer a wee ok add Swedes. garden ... ... 402 
Pobpies, hybrid, the Sweet Sultans ... ... 411 
Sas 450 Vines, mildew on ... 404 
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thsia is of simple cultivation, and 
ile care can be trained into any 
if no time does it require a very 
ture; in fact, it can be grown 
ly in a cool house, but the 
(ater in starting. Propagation is 
{wo ways, by seeds and from cut- 
| best time to take the cuttings is 
therefore if - 


placed in 
a com- 
_parts loam, 
and sand, 
in a propa- 
| ‘The- cut- 
pha it 
: Sed an 
| - potted 
small 
sd from 
ome time. 
rooted shift 
two sizes ~ 
place the 
1e warmest 
‘he house. 
vith clear 
iternoons 


grown as basket plants if 
are chosen. The bush is 
1 in which to grow the 
the leading. shoot when it is 
6 inches high, which -will 
shoots to form. These, in 
be pinched when about the 
1 so on, until the size of the 
as been obtained. Grow 
er pinching. If well 
ook extremely handsome 
th their graceful blooms. 

d plants are undoubtedly 
f all. They form splendid 


ornaments for the conservatory and green- 
house during spring and summer, and well 
repay the extra care and attention spent upon 
them. At the shows of years gone by some 
grand specimens were staged, but they are 
seldom seen now. I have seen specimens 
staged over 6 feet high and nearly 3 feet 


through, one glorious sheet of bloom from 


Single-flowered Fuchsia Swanley Gem, tube and sepals, glowing red, 
corolla pure white and cupped 


Well grown Fuchsias are exceedingly handsome when covered with their graceful blooms 


base to summit. Allow plenty of space be- 
tween each plant so that the light can play on 
all sides of the plants. To obtain a pyramid 
keep one leading shoot growing on without 
pinching. The side shoots must be en- 
couraged to grow, and any shoots growing 
too fast and robbing the others must be 
pinched, but on no account must the leading 
shoot be touched or_a good pyramid is out of 
the question. Most varieties lend themselves 
to this form. 

The standard Fuchsia, when well grown on 
straight stems about 4 feet high with good 
heads of foliage and flowers, is very hand- 


2 The Cultivation of Fuchsias 


hi | first Fuchsia plant is stated to have been 


brought to this country by a sailor about the end of the eighteenth 
inlury, The Fuchsia still ranks as one “of 1 


he most ornamental and popular of greenhouse and garden plants 


some and will repay the attention and care re- 
quired. A standard is formed by pinching off 
all side shoots, leaving only the main stem 
growing. Keep this growing strongly and tie 
to a stick to keep it straight until the re- 
quired height is reached, when pinch out the 
point and allow the side shoots at the top to 
grow. Pinch the latter when about 4 inches 
long to produce other 
shoots, which, in their 
turn, must be pinched 
also until a well- 
balanced head is  ob- 
tained. With generous 
treatment they make a 
fine display and look 
effective in the con- 
servatory or as centres 
for groups of plants at 
exhibitions. I have 
formed very fine speci- 
mens with Royal 
Purple, Mnie. Aubin, 
President, and Rose of 
Castile Improved, but 
any strong - growing 
variety will do. 

Fuchsias are hand- 
some as basket plants. 
Although they can be 
kept in their pots and 
placed in the baskets 
they do better when 
turned out into baskets 
lined with Moss. 
Plants intended for this 
work should be pinched 
when in the young 
state, and, as_ they 
grow, the shoots should 
be pegged or tied down 
to the basket all round. 
All varieties with a 
similar habit of growth 
to Frau Emma Topfer and General Roberts 
are good for the purpose. 

Having decided on what principle to grow 
the plants they should be shifted into 48's or 
5-inch pots. This size is large enough for 
windows and rooms, but for conservatory or - 
greenhouse decoration they must have 
another shift into 32’s or 6-inch pots, in 
which they will make fine plants. The soil 
for this potting should be of a coarser nature 
and should be composed of three parts good 
turfy loam, one part leafsmould, one part 
well-rotted manure, one part silver sand, and 
a small amount of crushed oyster-shells. To 
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each bushel of soil I like to add a 3-inch 
potful of Ichthemic guano, To obtain very 
large plants shift on again into 8-inch pots, 
using a similar compost, but give cool green- 
house treatment. For this size pot they will 
not be ready the first season. During the 
hottest part of the day shading will be re- 
quired, but this must not be permanent or 
the plants will become drawn. The best 
form of shading for the house is a movable 
blind of tiffany, so that when the hottest part 
of the day is over it can be rolled up and the 
plants have all the light possible. Air must 
be given at all times, and during summer a 
little left on at night. Every afternoon the 
syringe should be used among the plants to 
prevent red-spider and thrips. 

When the pots are full of roots they will 
require feeding, and the best I find is a small 
quantity of Ichthemic guano. Clay’s. Ferti- 
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liser and soot-water are also beneficial. Not 
only. does feeding assist in developing the 
buds, but it lengthens the flowering period 
and improves the colour of the blooms. The 
insect pests troublesome to Fuchsias are 
aphis, thrips, and red-spider, but there need 
be no trouble from these if attention is given 
to syringing, ventilation, and occasional 
vaporising. ~~ 

As soon as the flowering season is past and 
the foliage commences to turn yellow, water 
must gradually be withheld and the plants 
allowed to go to rest. Stow them in a dry 
frostproof place and keep them moderately 
dry through the winter. Quite early in the 


New Year prune back the plants intended. for - 


specimens, and when growth starts repot into 
larger sizes, using a similar compost to that 
previously stated. 


| eae 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Aster sub-coeruleus 
Te little plant has been specially fine 


this year, and one often wonders why 

it is not much more extensively, cult:- 
vated. Its fairly large Erigeron-like flowers 
are of a fascinating shade of bluishamauve 
and with a deep yellow or orange central 
disc. It is of easy culture, being readily in- 
creased by division in spring, while it also 
comes true from seed. While it is truly 
perennial in habit, I find that it is liable to 
die off on heavy retentive soils. Where 
possible a spot not likely to become water- 
logged during autumn and winter should be 
chosen. At one time I planted this Aster in 
clumps in the hardy plant borders and fre- 
quently found that it perished or suffered 
severely each winter. Two or three years 
ago 1 procured another packet of seed and 
set the resulting plants in a small bed by 
themselves in a fairly dry part of the garden, 
and have suffered no loss at all since, I 
prefer raising from seed rather than by divi- 
sion, and if seeds be sown in February or 
March fine plants will be ready for their per- 
manent quarters by July. - For massing allow 
9g inches to 12 inches from plant to plant. 
The only fault I can find with this plant is 
the comparatively short time the plants re- 
main in bloom. Of course, when the old 
stems are cut back some later flowers are got, 
but, on the whole, it is only the first crop 
that makes anything of a display. For cut- 
ting it is much sought after, most ladies be- 
ing charmed by its colour, while the wiry 
stems are about 12 inches long. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Garden Swedes 
“F. H.” and’ W. E. Wright do well to 


eulogise the virtues of this homely root, for 
few other winter vegetables are so delicious 
when properly cooked and served, while their 
wholesomeness is undeniable. Mr. Wright 
is right in advocating late sowing, for by 
putting in the seeds early in May the roots 
get large and coarse, even in our late upland 
district. J would not scruple to sow even 
yet, for by providing good cultivation quite 
decent bulbs will result by the end of Novem- 
ber, a very suitable time for harvesting this 
crop. I pull up the crop, cut off the tops 
and a small part of the tap root, heap them 
on the north side of a high wall, cover with 
clean straw or old mats and a little earth 
(turves are ideal for the purpose), and have 
abundance of fresh roots right on till the end 
of May. All the attention necessary is, in 
spring, to turn the heap occasionally, re- 
moving any bulbs showing signs of decay, 


and rubbing off the growths. As Mr. Wright 
says, the tops make excellent substitutes for 
Seakale, and here the larger and coarser 
roots can be utilised, they producing the 
thicker stems. The bulbs should be planted 
in a dark place in the same way as Seakale 
roots. 

Incidentally, may I point out that many of 
the so-called garden Swedes are of very poor, 
coarse quality, a good field sort being in every 
way superior when grown in the garden. 
The best variety I have come across is known 
as *Bangholm Field Swede, which grows 
splendidly in garden soil, producing well- 
shaped bulbs with a short neck. The skin is 
purple and the flesh a bright apricot when 
cooked, This variety is the best keeper I 
have ever tried. C. Brair. 

Preston House, Linhthgow. 


Incarvillea failing 


On page 398 a correspondent has a query 
regarding the cause of failure of Incarvillea. 
I have found that old plants of I. Delavayi 
and I, grandiflora have a tendency to die ‘off 
after the tubers have attained a large size. 
They appear to decay and to develop hollows 
in the centre. This is, I learn from others, 
not an uncommon thing, and I believe it is 
better to depend on young plants. As these 
Incarvilleas produce and ripen seeds freely 
there is no difficulty in securing a stock of 
young plants to replace, those which have 
become effete. S. ARNOTT. 


_ The propagation of Catmint 


I was glad to see, on page 373, June 26th 
issue Of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, the note by 
‘* Woodbastwick ’’ on this popular plant, for 
it does not seem to be generally known that 
this subject is not entirely hardy everywhere ; 
at least, after it is more than two years old. 


- Personally, I think that damp rather than 


frost causes the damage. It is well, there- 
fore, for all lovers of the plant to propagate 
a quantity each autumn or spring from cut- 
tings. If inserted in boxes. at the end of 
August and these set in a cold frame, at least 
g9 per cent. will root, and if pinched in 
February will form nice little sturdy plants 
by the middle of April, when they can be 
hardened off and planted where they are to 
bloom. These little plants flower quite well 
the first year, but it is in the following sum- 
mer that they are at their best. ‘This Nepeta 
thrives wonderfully when planted under de- 
ciduous trees. I some years ago got some 
plants given to me, and, having no suitable 
place vacant at the moment, planted them 
under an old Apple tree, with the idea of 
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very patchy. | Bs 
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Single Peony 
In the last issue of Gar 
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Hillside, Oakhill Road 
_ Kippington, Sevenoak 


The architect. 
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Blue Hyde 
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there are now so’ many f 
produce blue flowers r 
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Carnations: A voting list 

a much interested in the list 
y Mr. Wilfréd Secker, Secretary 
n Section of the Border Car- 
jy, that appeared in GARDENING 
of July 3rd, page 386. The list 
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tees, but unfortunately in many 
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the following hard to 
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, Grenadier, The Grey 


Border Yellow. Yellow ground 
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White ground fancies: Mrs. E. 
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Edinburgh. There you walk between cliffs 
covered with hanging masses of plants each 
named and perfectly grown, and looking 
thoroughly at home. One can wander for 
hours finding new treasures every minute 
through formal and also through wild _ bits, 
following streams leading to pools and bogs, 
every plant looking at home. They seem to 
belong there, which is what should be claimed 
for every rock garden, but is entirely missing 
at. Kew. People say when you demand 
colour and effect. you can only have it with 
Arabis and Aubrietias, but it does not follow 
because you have a rock with a waterfall of 
Aubrietia over it that round the corner may 
not be the home of many rare treasures. ‘To 
combine good effect with interest is my itlea 
of what a rock garden should be, amd that I 
think you see in the Botanic Gardens in Edin- 


burgh. NSS ACe 
Godstone, 
Primula sikkimensis with 95 flowers 
in a whorl 


I have just read in a_recently-published 
garden book, under the heading ‘* Primula 
sikkimensis,’’ the words, ‘‘ sometimes as 
many as 60 flowers in an umbel.’’ I am con- 
sequently emboldened to forward to you an 
umbel of that species which, if I can count, 
contains as many as 95 flowers. This must, 
I presume, be very exceptional. The stem 
also is much stronger than usual, as you will 
perceive, It is not particularly tall—about 
2 feet, = 

This Primula is growing with others of its 
own and other species, including P. rosea, in 
a bed composed of about 18 inches (not more) 
of soil taken from a garden rubbish heap and 
laid on a bare, slightly sloping, rock in prae- 
tically full sun and nowhere near water. Our 
annual rainfall, however, is from 7o inches to 
89 inches ! | ae OF 

Inverness-shire. 

[The inflorescence of Primula siklkimensis 
accompanying this note is borne on a fascia- 
ted stém, but even so it is unusual to see so 
large a number of flowers in one whorl.— 
Ep. ] 

Phyteuma comosum 

It_is a pleasure to see the illustration of 
such a magnificent plant of Phyteuma como- 
sum on page 389. I question very much if 
such a fine example was ever before seen in 
this country. . One of the chief difficulties 
growers of this rare Rampion have to en- 
counter is that which arises from the pen- 
chant slugs and snails have for this plant. 
It is almost impossible to protect it thoroughly 
from their attacks, and it has been recom- 
mended that P. comosum and some other 
plants favoured by these pests should be sur- 
rounded by water, a place in the rock garden 
But for this, 
P. comosum would not be difficult in a soil in 
which lime is present. S.. ARNOTT. 

Anchusa sempervirens 

I am glad to see-that Sir Arthur Hort 
speaks wel] of the Evergreen Alkanet, An- 
chusa sempervirens, in his most delightful 
article on ‘* Some British Plants for British 
Gardens,’ on pp. 393-4. As he remarks, it 
has a wide range, but is very local. In one 
area, of a good many miles square, I have 
only met with it growing in one place, where 
there were plants occupying some 5 yards or 
6 yards in width among the grass by the road- 
side. This seems one of the plants which 
look better growing through grass or other 
herbage than in the border, where bare spaces 
round each plant are favoured. A. semper- 
virens gives one a brave bit of blue colour. 
Lithospermum purpureo-cceruleum appears 
to be much rarer in a wild state in many 
parts of the country. If the long, barren 
runners are cut off it makes a good appear- 
ance with its fine blue flowers. S. ARNortr. 
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Procuring rare alpines 

I was much interested in the list of the 
less common alpines given by ‘ W.’’ on 
June 26th. I have a fairly large rock gar- 
den and I find it so difficult to get hold of 
the rarer kinds; those one sees in. the 
Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh, for instance, 
and also occasionally in other rock gardens. 
I look through endless catalogues and inquire 
at shows and nurseries for treasures, but they 
seem so difficult to get hold of. 1 should be 
so grateful if ‘‘ W.”’ would say where he gets 
his, as he mentions several I have not got; 
Celmisias, for instance, and Phyteuma 
comosum for another. N.S, CuNINGHAME. 

Godstone, Surrey. 


Uncommon plants wanted 


The suggestion contained in the editorial 
paragraph which appears under this head, on 
page 386 of your last issue, seems to me to 
meet a want which is no doubt often felt by 
other readers as well as myself. : 

This scheme will no doubt put gardeners 
in want of rare plants or seeds in touch with 
nurserynien who may happen to have them, 
but do not include them in their catalogues, 
either because their stcck i limited or that 
the demand for them is small. 

Another advantage of the scheme is that 
such advertisements would be seen by other 
readers, who might be able to help a fellow 
gardener by letting him know where the de- 
sired plants or seeds can be purchased. 

If this scheme appeals to your readers and 
is taken up, and, of course, if nurserymen 
look for the advertisements each week, it 
ought to become quite a feature of the paper 
amongst those who are in want of uncommon 
plants. Gy M. 


Salcombe. 


Saving seed 


It would be foolish on the part of anyone 
to condemn, the saving of seed, but to make 
a practice of doing so of most things one 
grows is: neither economical nor profitable. 
Speaking for myself, I want all the plant | 
am growing is capable of producing, whether 
it be in the vegetable line or in flowers. When 
I purchase seed I do so with the knowledge 
that it has been grown from the best of the 
first flowers, whereas if I saved seed | should 
probably be tempted to do so after I had 
gathered what blossoms I wanted. Take the 
case of Sweet Peas as an example. Mt is 
little or no use starting to save seed at the 
fag end of the season, after plants have been 
producing flowers for many’ weeks, and ex- 
pect to get vigorous stock another. year ; yet 
I have seen this tried, with results so poor 
as to prove that the ‘ game was not worth 
the candle.”’ It is the business of the seed 
raiser to provide me with his best, and he 
does it, but any feeble attempt after I have 
had what flowers I can get is never satisfac- 
tory. There are exceptions to the rule, I 
admit, but in a general way the saving of 
-seed is not worth considering, having regard 
to purity and quality. . _LEAHURST. 


Cesalpinia japonica 

This shrub is flowering freely with me this 
year. It is clear that it loves a warm, sunny 
position in order to flowér well. There is no 
more distinct or handsomer subject among 
our flowering shrubs than this Japanese sub- 
ject when in bloom, | Its pinnate leaves are 
each about r foot long with decurved prickles 
along the leaf-stall<, and which, if they be- 
come attached to one’s clothing, are inclined 
to hold one prisoner. The beautiful canary- 
yellow flowers are borne on erect racemes 
1 foot or so long, there being as many as 20 
to 30 blooms, each 13 inches across, on the 
racemes, and each carrying a small cluster 
of red. stamens which enhance their charm. 
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It is a little troublesome to handle on account 
of its thorns, but it is certainly one of the 
most beautiful summer-leafing shrubs one 
could possibly grow for clothing a south or 
west wall. Beas 


Magnolia macrophylla 
I was interested in the account of above on 
page 388, as I remember sending up a flower 


from Claremont some 30 years ago, but this : 
was a \partially expanded bloom with the 
opening some 5 inches or 6 inches across. 


The tree from which it was taken was a little 
over 20 feet in height and of thin, straggling 
habit. This and the fact that it flowered but 
sparingly was probably owing. to its rather 
unfortunate position on a north-west slope, 
and rather heavily shaded by large Beech 
trees. It was probably planted some time in 
the early ’40’s. ESB: 
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Silver leaf disease 


OR years Plum trees have suffered 
Fn from the disease popularly known 
as ‘‘ silver leaf,’? so named because 
affected trees bear leaves of shining silver 
colour instead of the normal glossy green. 
The silvering is only a symptom of the 
disease, which is of a fungal character and 
which lies deep down in the wood tissue of 
the branches and trunk. Here the fungus 
grows and increases at the expense of the 
tree, and where the circumstances favour its 
development it increases, and branches may 
be killed, and in time the whole tree may die. 
Commercial growers have learnt from ex- 
perience to control the disease by cutting out 
all the dead wood and burning it. It must be 
realised that the dead wood is the chief 
danger in the spread of infection, for on it 
the spores of the fungus -are produced. 
‘« Silvered ’’ trees are still unfortunately quite 
common in small gardens throughout the 
country. The occupiers of these are urged to 
take action to prevent the spread of the 
disease to other trees in their own garden or 
to others in the immediate vicinity. : 
The importance of controlling the spread of 
this disease is such that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has issued a special order which re- 
quires all growers to remove dead wood from 
Plum and Apple trees before July 15th and to 
burn it immediately. Failure to comply with 
the provisions of the order renders the grower 
liable to prosecution and a fine of £10. 


Silver leaf of Plums 


I enclose leaves from six Plum trees, all 
growing on a wall facing east.. The trees, 
as contrasted with surrounding foliage, have 
a definitely grey.or silvery appearance of their 
foliage» Are they affected by ‘ silver leaf ”’ 
disease? They all bear quite a fair crop of 
fruit, which has stoned well and is maturing. 
I suppose if this is “ silver leaf’ all the trees 
should be destroyed. Joun PaRDOER. 


[From the very small specimens you have 
sent to us we do not care to advise you defi- 
nitely that the trees are affected with silver 
leaf (Stereum purpureum). From the six 
leaves you sent, as far as we are able to judge 
we should say that they appear to be silvered, 
but it is unusual for whole trees to become 
silvered all at once. Generally one branch 
goes at a time. Usually the branch silvers 
during the growing season, and the silvered 
branch, or portions of it, dies during the fol- 
lowing winter. The only method of control 
is the cutting out of the silvered branches. 
The fungus makes a brown stain in the wood, 
and to make sure that you are taking out the 
whole of the infected wood you must make 
sure you remove the branch down to sound 
tissue—i.e., down to tissue which does not 
carry the brown stain, If the whole of the 
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trees are really silvered, as your letter sug- 
gests, the removal of the silvered portions 
would mean the destruction of the trees. 
Young, vigorous Plum trees often recover 
from an attack of silver leaf, but there are 
other signs on the leaves you sent that all is 
not well with your Plums. They are badly 
affected with red-spider. This alone will re- 
duce the vigour of the trees and so render 


them more liable to go under to an attack of. 


silver leaf. We should advise you to give the 
trees a very thorough soaking of water. If 
you can do this with a hose so much the 
better. The whole of the water should be. 
sprayed over the foliage, well washing it and 
the walls. This work should be done during 
the evening and repeated several times at in- 
tervals of a few days. - After this treatment 
spray the trees with a good insecticide. If 
the trees*are young it is worth an effort to try . 
and save them. <Srw : 

There is a lot of confusion amongst gar- 
deners about silver leaf. 
self is not infectious to other trees; it is the. 
fruiting bodies of the fungus which are pro- 
duced on the dead wood during autumn and 
winter that is the source of infection to other 
trees. It is this dead wood which is bearing 
the spores of Stereum that according to the 
Silver Leaf Order must be destroyed at once. 
It is not unlawful to have silvered foliage in a 
garden, but it is unlawful to have dead wood 
bearing the spores of the fungus. On the 
other hand the cutting out at once of silvered 
branches prevents the spread of Stereum in 
the tree affected. If you will-send us on some 
better specimens we should feel more satis- 
fied that the\trees are really affected -with 
silver leaf. Send some small branches. ] 


Mildew on Vines 


(Stewart Jobson).—We have seldom seen 
such a bad case of mildewed Grapes as that 
you send. We should advise you to cut off 
all the bunches and put them on the fire. 
Nothing short of a thorough cleansing of both 
house and Vine will be of the slightest avail. 
After the Vine has been pruned free both 
stem and rods of loose bark, and then scrub 
them with warm water in which a little soap 
has been dissolved, being careful at the same 
time not to injure the buds with the scrub- 
bing-brush. Then gather up the prunings, 
bark, dead leaves, etc., and burn the lot, 
This done, give the house a thorough scrub- 
bing, using for the purpose a solution made 
as follows :—In the bottom of a bucket place 
a good handful of soft-soap. Work this into 
a pasty-looking mixture by gradually pour- 
ing in 3 pint of paraffin. When thoroughly 


amalgamated fill up the bucket-with boiling ~ 


water. Pour one-half of this into another 
bucket, and fill up both with hot water. 
Serub every particle of woodwork and glass 
with this, and rinse down with clean water. 
Scrape the walls and limewash them, using 
fresh kiln or lump Jime for the purpose with 
some sulphur-added. While this is slaking 
and boiling pour in $ pint of paraffin. When 
it has finished slaking add enough water to 
reduce the whole to the right consistency, 
and apply while hot. Then dress the Vine 
with Gishurst Compound, using the latter at 
the strength mentioned and as directed in the 
printed instructions to be found on the lid of 
the box. Keep a good look-out when the 
Vine makes new growth, and if mildew puts 
in an appearance dust the affected leaves im- 
mediately with flowers of sulphur. If dealt 
with promptly in this manner the attack can 


be stayed, but if it is allowed to develop - 
before resorting to remedies it is then diffi- 


cult to subdue, and ofttimes the crop is ren-- 
dered useless. A-cold, close, stagnant atmo- 
sphere and cold draughts are generally the 
cause of mildew appearing in unheated 
houses, and very careful management is re- 
quired to ward off an attack. a3 
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sand other climbers which just 
at their best. Whilst we were ad- 
2 front garden two ladies passed, 
ing for a few moments, one said to 
_ isn’t that pretty? ’’ To-day 
learning that ground about a home 
ut to good account, and so one 
‘ry season that much greater inter- 
g shown in wall furnishing. The 
struck me about the two buildings 
was that one was a house and 
by a judicious use of climbers, was 
as attractive from the outside as 
of the pictures on the walls within. 
eS: LEAHURST. 


Zorokia Cotoneaster 


a shrub of unusual aspect. Its 
arance is due to its twining,dis- 
of growth and the dark colour of 


—— 
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Cytisus 


its stems. Although the shoots are sparsely 
clothed with tiny round leaves this is not 
very noticeable as the dense wiry shoots make 
excellent substitutes. The star-like flowers, 
bright yellow in colour, are produced freely 
enough to make a good display. Théy pro- 
vide a welcome change from other shrubs. 
It is suitable for the rock garden, and is also 
an excellent plant for the base of a low wall 
where a shrub of dense habit is required. The 


plant is perfectly hardy and will thrive in any- 


soil or position. 
layers. 


It is of easy increase »by 
H. STEVENS. 


Cytisus albus 


HE white Spanish Broom is one of our 

best-known and most useful flowering 

shrubs, It is of rapid growth and, if not 
checked, soon becomes tall and leggy, but its 
lifetime of good shape may be much pro- 
longed by timely pruning. It is no use cut- 
ting back into the hard wood when it has 
grown up out of shape, but if, after flower- 
ing, the young shoots are cut at least half- 
way back, it will go on for several-years in 
good form. The illustration shows a bush 
six years old that has been suitably trimmed. 
Its quick growth makes it suitable for filling 
up among newly-planted shrubs which, when 
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albus 


properly spaced, must at first leave large gaps 
between. As with other Brooms it is easily 
raised from seed. eee 


Aristolochia moupinensis 


Not often seen, but very desirable by reason 
of its abundant and graceful flowers and 
leaves, is this free-growing climber now in 
bloom. The drooping pipe-like flowers, 
yellow with reddish-purple spots, although 
not showy, possess a quiet beauty and charm 
which should endear the plant, to growers of 
distinct climbing shrubs. It-is a native of 
China and quite hardy in our country. 


E. M. 


Prostanthera rotundifolia 


A few weeks ago I saw this shrub trained to 
a cool greenhouse wall where it had reached 
a height of 3 feet or 4 feet with a similar 
spread of branches. The shrub was laden 
with little bell-shaped flowers of a beautiful 
shade of blue. It is only during recent years 
that these choice shrubs have been tried in 
the open air, and, judging by the example 
here noted, there is a future for them if 
planted in a position where light shelter can 
be provided during severe weather. E. M. 
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JUBILEE SHOW 


HIS is the jubilee, year of the National 

Rose See and the great summer 

show was held on July ond "and 3rd at-the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W: 
It was a splencid show, ‘much better than 
was generally anticipated, for this is not re- 
g arded as a good year for Roses and the sea- 
son is late. 

The competition for the mnurserymen’s 
championship trophy brought the finest array 
of Roses we have ever seen in one class. 
There were ten large groups of Roses com- 
peting for this trophy, and even the least 
of these groups was worthy ofa very high 
award. The combined effect was worthy “of 
the great occasion. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Bertha 
Dawkins, spent a quiet early hour amid the 
beauties of this great show of Roses, and was 
charmed with the display. Her Majesty, 
who has succeeded the late Queen Alexandra 
as patron of the Society, was met on arrival 
by Mr. C. C. Williamson, President of the 
Society, and Miss Willmott... The Queen 
proved herself to be an excellent judge of 
Roses. When passing through the large 
marquee containing decorative Roses she was 
asked which stand she liked best, and she 
poles to a stand which contained many of 
the choicest-hued flowers. Later the judges, 
without a knowledge of the incident, awarded 
for this exhibit the 


for first prize. 
The show was favoured by two fine days, 
and there was a splendid attendance; it was, 


too hot for the Roses, and many ex- 
disappointment were heard, 
when the Roses 


however, 
pressions of 
especially on the second day, 


had so far flagged that it was impossible to 
form any idea of their real beauty. 

Many new..Reses were shown—more than 
usual—but few were chosen. Of all the new 
Roses in the seedling tent the finest was 
probably Dame Edith Helen, that really 
grand pink which gained the gold medal 


for Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons last year. 
It is very sweet scented and if eligible should 
stand a good chance for the Clay Challenge 
Vase if again shown at the autumn show, 
when the award will be made. 

The standard of new Roses was not so high 
as usual—it is probable that. many of the best 
being held 

Roses on 


Roses are 


and most fragrant new 
special show of new 


back for the 
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July 23rd. 


ber 


of 


shades 


OF <1 -HE 


rich 
These 


apricot 
colours 


and 
seem 


very 


NATIONAL ROSE 


The hybrid Musk Rose Penelope 


Among the new Roses are a num- 
orange-crimson 
popular 


A basket of Rose Shot 


Silk 


Bright cherry-cerise overshot with salmon-orange 


now, but we were pleased to note if 
of fine crimson- pinks and yellows 
ie pe: Some Rose 


dane of the bizarre i in Rosés: a 
back to the forms and colot 
knew—as might be expected, 
modern Roses look out of pla 
gardens. 


Lapy HeLen MaGLona.—Thi 
Rose to win the gold medal on 
It is a crimson TH. Es20f ig 
fine form. Shown by Messrs 
and Sons, ‘Ltd, Newtownards. 


tion for the Cl ay Challeage ( 


CERTIFICATE OF M 


Bitty Boy.—A grand d 
double bedding Rose, — This) 
a good impression and is lik 
great acquisition. Billy Boy, 
an. unnamed Rose (Lineolag 
ceptional brilliance in colour 
Messrs. Beckwith and Son 
Herts. . 

BEDFORD Crimson.—This very § 
crimson Rose is already widely know! 
preciated for bedding purposes. 


again in competition for the Clay © 
Cup. Shown by Messrs. Laxton Bro! 


Everrest.—Pure white with ver 
fragrant blooms, reminiscent 0 
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NEW ROSES AT THE JUBILEE SHOW 


. 


Jess of Marlborough, shown by Mr. George Prince 3. Mrs, Henry Bowles, shown by Rose growers from all parts 
a of the country 
il Talbot O'Farrell, shown by Mr. McGredy 4. Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, an improved Los Angeles 


i 5. Dorina Neave, a lovely pink Rose shown by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
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Pillar. 
Easlea. 

PRINCESS: ELizaABETH OF GREECE, of very 
striking colour, described as orange-yellow 
everiald with orange- lake, or golden yellow 
shaded terra cotta. It is so far the chief 
novelty shown this year by Chaplin Bros., 
Ltd. Waltham Cross. 


There is quite an old- world look about the 
good pink Rose, Duchess of Marlborough, 
shown by Mr. George Prince. The blooms 
are very full and the colour of a very pleasing 
tone. Moreover, the flowers are sweetly 
fragrant. It is vigorous and perpetual and 
suitable: for garden or exhibition. 

Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, Portadown, 
N. Ireland, showed their two new Per- 
netianas—viz., 
flushed orange) and Mrs. Talbot O'Farrell 
(lemon-yellow flushed deep cerise to crim- 
son); also the new crimson Hybrid Tea, Sir 
David Davis, which was rather thin as 
shown.’ No doubt it will come better later in 
the season, 


The Rey. J. H. Pemberton was. not well 
enough to attend the ‘* National”’ this year, 
but he sent some very beautiful Roses, in- 
cluding the orange and Indian red I. 
Zingari, resembling the colours of the 
famous J. Zingari Cricket Club. He was 
also showing in his group large quantities of 
the Hybrid Musk Penelope, which is proving: 
a good bedding variety, growing 3 feet to 
4 feet high, sending up masses of semi- 
double pale blush flowers from now till the 
autumn. This sweet Rose received the gold 
medal last July. The new Dorina Neave— a 
large globular flower of a delightful silvery 
pink with shapely bud—was also well shown 
from Mr. Pemberton’s garden. 

We were much impressed by the variety 
Mrs. Tresham. Gilbey  (coral-rose shaded 
salmon). It bears a resemblance to Los 
Angeles, but there is more salmon in_ its 
colour, and it holds its head better, which is 
a great point in a bedding Rose. = It was 
Shears by Chaplin Bros., Ltd. , and secured 
the gold medal on .a previous occasion. 

Mr. Easlea showed his new Rose, W. A. 
Bilney, for the first time—it is soft yellow 
suffused with pink, of very good shape and 
fragrant. The blooms are remarkable for 
their very large petals, and it is said to bea 
first rate garden variety. 


A vigorous grower shown by Mr. W. 
i 


\Other promising novelties in the seed- 
ling tent were Holt Hewitt (rich velvety- 
crimson), John Henry (rosy-scarlet), and 


Lady Love (deeper than Mme. Butterfly), all 
three shown by Messrs. G. Beckwith and Son. 

Three varieties of Dutch origin were re- 
markable for their rich colour—viz., Gondo- 
linder (coral-red and shining golden-orange 
yellow); Miss Bep van Rossem (deep canary- 
yellow and pointed buds); and Mrs. G. A. van 
Rossem_ (flame-red shaded dark orange, 
apricot, and bronze). These three varieties 


were the centre of great admiration. Shown 
by Messrs. D., Prior and Son, Ltd., Col- 
chester. 


The new single Rose, Dainty Bess, raised 
by Mr. W. E. B. Archer, Ashford, Kent, was 
used for the decoration of a dinner table, and 
judging by the crowd gathered round in 
admiration of this table it was one of the 
most attractive features of this excellent 


show. | es Os 
The Altai Rose 


The Altai Rose (R. spinosissima altaica) is 
one of the earliest of the single Roses to 
bloom, and with me the first flower opened 
on May sth. It is a very charming plant, 
flowering with great freedom and _ yielding 
above its pleasing foliage its large single 
blooms of a delightful creamy-white. It is 
excellent for planting freely, and in the large 
rock garden may be employed with advantage, 


Eva Eakins (scarlet-carmine- 
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It flowers when quite small, and, if desired 
can be kept low or-allowed to grow 6 feet or 
8 feet high. It is sometimes catalogued 
simply ‘as R. altaica, and was figured in the 
oe Botanical Register ” as R. onan cee 


‘Wieder Delphiniums _ 


Tis last m eeting. of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, held at V3 incent Square on 
June 29th and 30th, was virtually .a 
Delphinium show. Viewed from the balcony 


the hall presented a sea of blue flowers. It _ 


was probably the finest display” ‘of Del- 
phiniums that has been seen in London. 
Large proups of these popular flowers were 
shown by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 


Mr. Gifford’s two Delphiniums 
The Moor, deep purple 
My Lady, pale mauve 


Bath; Hewitt and Co., Solihull ; 
Lewisham ; Bees, Ltd., 
T. Bones, Cheshunt. 
singled out for very special mention were :— 
SISTER CLARE, a tall pale-blue with white 
eye, shown by Messts. Hewitt and Co. This _ 
variety sends up a good big spike with large 
flowers and many side growths, giving 
promise of a continued display of bloom. ° 
R. A. Pitkincton.—One of the best shown” 
by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. 
large strong spilke with rich purple flowers, 
dark brown in the centre. The eye comes 
light in colour and turns almost black. The 


‘H. J. Jones, 
Liverpool; and Mr. 


spikes of bloom are very broad at the base 


and tapering like a spire. It is a good 
grower and an acquisition for garden effect. 
Mr. 
spikes of two very handsome varieties—viz., 

The Moor (deep pure) “ah My Lady (beautic. 


some insecticide, 


-are obtained from: 


Among the varieties 


_ Very _ 


Gifford, of Hornchurch, sent up a few 


t 


ful ae main) both 
bloom that will — 
favourites for ere 
Among the best vari 
were Blue Queen, 


Bidekmore, Mts. F 
Lorenzo de Medici, 


none, too eee 


pests. ere 
_ better than a-pair - 


flower-spike. If t 
spot or other leaf 
with Bordeaux Mi 
notes, but as the Spikes I 
be secured, otherwise 
damieeee ‘by the w 


‘These can- rate fe) 
in-an instant. 


budded. Th » side b 


the careae is ‘jiable 
band should ‘be place 
happéns, as a bloom witl 
unfit for exhibition. - 
Animal manure doe. 


tion, © ub 
beneficial to the 
plants, There i 


ficial manures su 
nourishment is r 
sorted to. 


the ues A top-dr re 
should be placed around th 
by watering before layer 
lower leaves. should — 
shoots severed -half-¥ 
sloping the cut upw: 
pegged firmly | into 


Se attacked 
bee prevalent. 
tus tte as 


-Hollyhocks, for. in 
“monly put out in 

-position. to robust - 
been there for some > 
in ee Piacee = 


plants for another year, 
boxes of light soil towa 
placing © them ina ec 
strong sunlight. See 
a warm border, 
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: “with Delphiniums 


T tall plants that give us spikes 
ers whose predominating colour 
there are none to excel the Del- 


h soil, and one may have 
s of bloom in abundance. The 
them is the back of a sunny 
soil for Delphiniums should 
od loam and well-rotted dung, 
several. times-during the sea- 
prove a dry one. They are best 
umps of moderate size. To 
o grow year after year without 
is a mistake, as when the 
ge it naturally follows that the 
he middle become weak. To 
te of things one should divide 
ary two years or so. It is better 
¢plants often than permit them to so 
jis to take up the room which ought 
gen to other plants. Delphiniums, 
f =. few enemies. Perhaps the 
ve slug, which eats off the young 
ring, but dressings of soot on the 
‘ill generally clear off these pests. 
-je plants early in the season is ad- 


'sire.—As with the Hollyhocks, 
d that one may grow Delphiniums 
| one place, so that when the time 
yen it is necessary to divide them, 
a fresh place should be found the 
ig in fresh soil and adding 
the ground they are to occupy. 
neans the plants do not degenerate, 
jaintains the quality of the flower- 
Although they are mostly to be 
jilaces where the sun reaches them, 
not to be lost sight of that they 

‘longest when they are planted 
able to get shade for part ‘of 

here, too, the spikes, unfolding 
are often finer. Whilst propaga- 
verally carried out by dividing the 
(¢ undertaken in the late autumn— 
owing seed should not be over- 
.=The culture of Delphiniums is 
d the results out of all proportion 
iit amount of care necessary. The 
most any position. The soil may 
( friable loam, which suits them 
jany soil, even hot and sandy, if 
ed and manured, will give excel- 
3. Dig deeply—trenching is better 
(ty of well-rotied manure, and plant 

roe apart. Placed in lines, as a 
d to a border, or in groups of, say, 
ats at intervals, the effect of Del- 
“se ceedingly fine. They look well 
80, arranged at the same distance 
way. They are grand grown in 
»s of separate colours, and may be 
With shrubs with great advantage, 
well in shrubberies because of 
stness. They are most effective 
th white flowers. If the spikes 
done flowering early be cut off 
1 will be produced which will 
& Copious 


‘spikes of blossom. 
mmer will be attended by in- 
spike and flower; in fact, in 
longed drought, water is abso- 
on many soils if the varie- 
it their true size and beauty 
ike. Top-dressing is recom- 
ain soils, instead of the bare 
ground being left exposed to 
A. G, 


ale Arabis propagating 
any years since the double 


fe) ade its appearance, and in 
i pee to have entirely super- 


= 


jive them a fairly pure atmo-~ 


m, This is not surprising - 
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TWO NEW DELPHINIUMS 


Sister Clare, tall pale blue 


when one remembers that the flower-stems 
are erect and show up well, and that the 
blossoms last a considerable time. It is a 
charming plant for the rock garden, for dry 
banks, and also for edgings. The present is 
a very suitable season for propagating it from 
cuttings put in where one desires to grow it 
or by putting them into pans of light sandy 
soil in a cold frame. Those who have rough 
stone walls should insert a few cuttings in the 
crevices where space is available for pieces of 
turf and soil, The least piece of a cutting, if 
treated in this way and shaded for a time, 
will very soon root, WoobpastWIck. 


Geranium grandiflorum 


Hardy Geraniums do not appear to be too 
popular in gardens, and I have been a little 
surprised to find G. grandiflorum so little 
represented, even where hardy flowers are 
made a speciality. A good deal was said 
about it some years ago, but latterly it has 
been little noticed. Yet it is quite a good 
plant, although there are some who *consider 
most of the hardy Cranesbills as inferior. 
This hardy Geranium resembles G. pratense 
to some extent, but is more prostrate and has 
larger flowers of a good blue with a white 
eye. I have employed it with advantage on 
bold rockwork. It is hardly suitable for the 
small garden where the dwarfer and more 
choice subjects, such as G. argenteum, G. 

~cinereum, or G. Traversi, are planted. On 
large rockwork it is impressive if allowed to 
trail over the brow of a large piece of stone, 
where its bright flowers are quite striking in 
summer. If planted in the border it requires 
staking timeously as its semi-prostrate habit 
would cause it to sprawl about in an unat- 
tractive manner. It is easily raised from 


R. A. Pilkington, rich purple 


seeds, and any plants which I have grown in 
this way have come true. Seeds may be 
sown in the open in May or June. It may be 
grown in sun or partial shade, keeping its 
colour longer, I consider, in the latter. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Improving cottage flower gardens 


In inspections for best-kept cottage gar- 
dens one notices with satisfaction many old- 
fashioned plants. growing strongly and 
making a brave show, but there is often a 
tendency to overcrowd, which spoils the 
general effect of the garden and prevents in- 
dividual development of plants. Also when 
in these days nearly all families of plants are 
represented by such really good things it 
seems a pity to tolerate poor stuff. Very 
poor seedling Pansies, Pinks that burst as 
soon as they open,-and Phloxes with tiny 
flowers with no substance, for instance, 
should not find or, at any rate, keep their 
place in any flower garden, whether large or 
small. The. newer Japanese Anemones, 
again, are altogether superior to the old form 
both in substance and endurance, and so, too, 
are the Michaelmas Daisies. Where the 
owner of the garden takes sufficient interest 
in it to raise some of his own plants it will 
often be found that a few packets of seed 
obtained from a firm making a speciality of 
good hardy flowers will furnish something 
decidedly superior to what is already on 
hand. I have often found this the case, for 
instance, with single Pyrethrums and Statice 
latifolia. A caution may also be given to 
avoid things which, once planted, are not 
easily eradicated, as Spiraea filipendula and 
the old pink Japanese Anemone. 

Hardwick. E. Burret. 
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Some British Plants for British Gardens 


By SiR ARTHUR HorT,: Bart. 
(Concluded from page 394) 


E have one other British Anemone, 

the Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsa- 

tilla), which. occurs in various 
localities on the oolite and chalk forma- 
tions; but is, I faney,, getting scarcer- in 
at least some of its haunts through the 
depredations of unintelligent collectors. 
Now I would put in a strong plea that it 
should be left alone wherever it still survives. 
It is indeed one of the most fascinating plants 
for the garden, but in cultivated ground it 
loses its original character and develops 
into large tufts. I have had one with about 
60 flowers.on it at once. Not that it becomes 
coarse; on the contrary, few plants are so 
delicz rtely and perpetually charming on the 
rockery or at the edge of a border, where, 
when the flowers have gone, the feathery 
foliage and beautiful seed-vessels are decora- 
tive for a great part of the year. Let us grow 
the Pasque-flower by all means, but let us 
not dig it up wild; it moves badly, and only 
quite young plants are likely to recover. It 
should be raised from seed, obtained perhaps 
from a friend, or, if you will, from the downs. 
By robbing them of the plant I do not think 
that you can conserve the character of the 
little wilding. = 


We have  two-. British Irises — Iris 
pseudacorus, the yellow flag. of the water 
meadows, and |. foetidissima; which has the 


pleasanter English name of Gladwyn. The 
typical form of the former may well be left 
to luxuriate by the streams, but if you have 
a dampish bed (actual water is not necessary) 
it is quite worth while to grow the: lemon- 
coloured variety called Bastardii, and other 
forms are interesting, which vary in the size 
and marking of the flowers. Gladwyn is a 
plant which attracts little attention in sum- 
mer, when you may walk past its dull 
purplish flowers. without noticing that they 
are out. But at Christmas-time the bright 
green foliage and brilliant coral seeds, which 
hold on for many weeks after the pod has 
split, revealing them, gladden the copse side 
or dry ditch. The plant is a favourite in 
cottage gardens. Now, there are two 
yellow-flowered varieties which, unlike the 
type, are -attractive in flower and have 
equally brilliant seeds, so that they might 
well be grown instead of the type. One 
called citrina occurs wild in Dorsetshire, and 


has flowers prettily veined with brown, worth 


looking into closely. Do not pick too many 
of them or you will not see the seeds. I am 
not sure that the other, which has clear 
yellow flowers without the markings, is also 
British, but it will be worth looking out for, 
and other forms might reward the search. 
Citrina seeds true; I cannot say if the other 
does so also, as I have not yet flowered seed- 
lings. Gladwyn, by the way, is a plant to 
‘which magic lore attaches; those who grow 
it should take heed to this warning, which is 
quoted by Theophrastus, the Father of 
Botany, who wrote about 250 B.c.: ‘* When 
one is cutting Gladwyn, one should. put in its 
place to pay for it cakes of meal from spring- 
sown wheat, and one should cut it with a 
two-edged sword, first making a circle round 
it three. times, and the piece first cut must be 


held up in the air while the rest is being. 


cut.”? Presumably, it was cut for use as a 
drug, which would not be efficacious without 
these attendant ceremonies. 


To turn to another class of oddities; 
are British plants which have pleasing 
double forms. In general I have no use for 
double flowers, or at least for those in which 
the doubling means the loss of the charac- 


there 


‘teristic form. A double Snowdrop, Daffodil, 


or Columbine I regard as little less than an 
abomination. Yet one can ‘hardly dispense 
with double Roses or Pzeonies or Carnations, 
and some double Anemones such as the 
gorgeous Chapeau de Cardinal give a mass 
of -colour which almost atones for the 
monstrosity. There are, indeed, we may 
say, degrees of duplicity. Thus the Anemone 
just mentioned retains the beautiful centre, 
as do many so-called double Roses. Of 

natives the humble Lesser Celandine has a 
double form, which is quaint and telling, if 
not exactly beautiful, 
appeared in cultivation or was found some- 
where wild. The double Cucloo-flower 
(Cardamine pratensis) grows wild, I have 
been told, 
North Wales. In gardens it grows, unlike 
the single type, into biggish tufts and is very 
pretty ‘and effective, So also is the double 
Saxifraga granulata, of which the single 
form is also worth a place as a setting to 
showier spring flowers. lor instance, it is a 
pleasant companion to Gentians, as I once 
saw it on an old retaining wall in the 
Pyrenees. The double forms of Wood 
Anemone may be mentioned, though I doubt 
if they are wild; one, for all its doubleness, 
has beautifully- shaped button-like flowers ; 
the other, called bracteata, is really rather 
monstrous, but it is amusing with its odd 
green bracts turning up anywhere inside or 
outside the flower. ; 

The mention of Gentians brings to mind 
two British treasures of that genus, the 
spring Gentian (Gentiana yverna), and’ the 
Wind Gentian (G. Pneumonanthe), the former 
found here and there on. the Pennine hills (1 
forbear to be more precise), the latter on 
damp Heaths in Dorset and elsewhere. 
Now, G, verna, if not difficult to grow in 
some gardens, is about as difficult to move 


in a certain riverside meadow. in: 


I do not know if it ~ 


from its home as any plant can be; tor the; 


simple reason that it is rarely possible to 
secure a plant with adequate roots without 
securing also a mass of weeds which protect 
the plant in its natural surroundings and are 
kept down by the sheep, but which in the 
garden will luxuriate and strangle it. I 
confess that, if we had a prohibited list of 
British plants, 
verna on it. It is dreadful to think of the 
murders done on it by inexpert collectors, and 
of the not improbable prospect of its becoming 
extinct. In the Alps and Pyrenees it is one 
of the commonest of weeds, and the Pyrenean 
form angulosa is easier to grow than the 
British. Let us get it from the nurseryman, 


and hope that his stock is Continental -in- 


origin. Jt occurs also in the west of Ireland, 
where it is, perhaps, comparatively safe, but 
I] own to some disquietude when I see the 
constant advertisements of clumps of the 
Irish plant. The Wind Gentian is not so 
choice, nor so rare, but it should not be’torn 
up unless one can provide the dampish peat 
which it loves. 
was in Southern Brittany, where, among the 
dolmens and menhirs of Carnac, it grew 18 
inches high, pushing up through the Gorse 
and the Connemara Heath which kept its 
roots cool. The hint is perhaps instructive. 


These notes seem to be becoming more and_ 


more discursive, but in truth I have broached 
an almost endless subject, and can in one 
paper only touch the edge of it here and there. 
I am, perhaps fortunately, limited by very 
imperfect and scrappy knowledge, and I have 
preferred to speak only of plants which I 
actually know. I have dealt only with a 


I should like to put Gentiana™ 


eee are tall and 


The finest form I have seen ~ 


‘kindly disposed to th : 


used. 


selected handful Ge her 
have said nothing of Fern 
trees. The ee might 
systematically by 
botanist who 
be 


high place, cote. equ: 
Shirley, and yet-blooming - 
they can be readily trans 
ordinary annual kinds re 
Messrs. Stark, who in 
improving the strain, advise 
and transplanting in spring 
in the north, seedlings 
annuals succumb to the d 
have excellent results by 
wards the end of March 
to any ordinary half-h 
blooming the seed ma 
last week in April... 
fit to handle they are. 
nary cutting-boxes, these 
the greenhouse — until re 
check, when they are i 
frame, hardened off 
moder ately rich soil 
Allow 12 inches from pl 
should the soil be dry, wat 
lished. Like most annua 
quire some support 
tumbled about by heavy 
winds. By far the best met 
tried is to drive in some fai 
that will protrude some 
above the surface. Over | 
of large-mesh wire-netting, 
by small staples to the to 
put on before the plants | 
high the stems grow up— 
cover the netting, and ¢ 


seaaeae there bes anc 
clude plants that flowe 
autumn. Although ) 


flowers all the year ro 
why one should not ha 
sons of the year at least 
when conditions are s 
of enough blooms to. eco 
provide a wealth of 
well. But the right kin: 
Below is a list 
suitable sorts. If -you 
planted some of these | 
allowed, Experiences 
perennials, such as 
Michaelmas Daisies 
ground, lifting them 
ferring them to floweri: 

Among .the best pei 
gay blooms in autu 
Daisies, of “which 


large and tiny flower 
shapes and colours. 
class and have flowers. ir 
colours.. The Cactus 
flowered, Single, an 
have their devotees: 
sort of Dahlia whic 
dispensable is Colt 
with brilliant scarlet | ge 


flowering plants. , ‘Lai 
cultivation, and a. 
planted. We must 


provide magnificent ee 


felenium autumnale has 
blooms useful for cutting. 
ow we have been considering only 
as autumn-flowering subjects. Of 
sre is plenty of choice hardy annuals 
If these are sown about the middle 
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ours should result before the frost 
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or such a purpose are :—Chrys- 
is (annual), Clarkia, Godetia, 
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lovely 


_Erinus alpinus 


a fine old garden where the wall on 
; a mass of red-purple when seen a 
off. In another garden known to 
a stretch of wall came under the 
of a builder in the absence of the 


and hundreds of plants were care-° 


d out and the joints pointed, with 
that what was a picture of beauty 
ig time, and even when there was 
it foliage, was rendered hard and 
sse masses are the worl: of time, 
nainly formed by self-sown seeds 
in the crevices of the wall. With 
eds a similar effect can, however, 
din a year or two by carefully 
e seeds in the open joints of old 
putting a little soil on the top. In 
s, such as the crevices of rockwork, 
s is very pretty and looks much 
e than in a level or nearly level 
such as is to be seen in many rock 
The plant is exceedingly dwarf, 
st places forms little tufts of de- 
ormed foliage, not much, bigger 
of the mosses and almost covered 
r with small red-purple flowers 
2 above the leaves. There is also 
riety, but this does not come quite 
‘seeds. Another Erinus, called 
h rose-coloured flowers, is claimed 
) be a distinct species, but, save in 
2 distinction between the two is 
so minute as not to be worth 
sunny position is desirable, and a 
much to be preferred, while the 
some old lime mortar rubbish will 
beneficial. Dyas 


- Sweet Sultans 


ultans, although not difficult to 
e found greater favour with the 
ce with careful cultivation they 
improved a good deal. Perhaps 
st attraction which. this flower 
e fact that it does not wither a day 
r cutting, but remains in first-class 
or a considerable time, often for 
tnight, if it is cut as soon as it 
r the spring sowing, which should 
towards the end of March or 
‘il, deep digging or ploughing is 
and manure while not being essen- 
sable. Care is necessary that the 
wn evenly, and not too thickly. 
ty kind of seed does better when 
yaratively thinly and evenly, and 
$ especially to the, Sweet Sultan. 
soil the Sweet Sultan is not over 
but that of a heavy nature does 
3 good results as soil of a lighter 
and in these days of keen com- 
is not advisable to run risks by 
1 soils which are the least bit un- 
\part from this the plant does well 
inary medium. Success with the 
low variety is more difficult than 
the white or the purple, and many 
id it answers best to sow the seeds 
tion the plants are to occupy and 
to about 7 inches or 8 inches apart. 
is not necessary with the white 
ple varieties it is the general prac- 


es 
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tice with many growers. In order to extend 
the season autumn sowings are often carried 
out, in which case the preparation of the soil 
is the same as for spring sowing. The seeds 
should be sown towards the end of Septem- 
ber or very early in October. The Sweet 
Sultan,is now grown for market. To get the 
blooms on the market in good condition great 
care is necessary, as, if they are packed when 
the heads are at all wet, disaster may follow 
from a financial point of view. The blooms 
are marketed in bunches of 24 or 48, accord- 
ing to quality, but when being packed they 
are first tied in twelves, the ordinary mar- 
ket blooms being then bunched in fours, 
whilst for those of special quality half this 
number is sufficient. J. W. M. 


A garden in the Mysore Jungle 


HE Coffee planter has to clear away the 
wild jungle before he can open his estate. 
When this is done he turns his attention 
to the making of a garden. Very quickly 
the land is cleared, and as the soil is fertile 
he soon gets the beds in order. In the heavy 
rain it is almost impossible to grow any- 
thing, but when the monsoon is over, the 
gardens in Mysore are most beautiful, not 
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apart. Here they can remain until the late 
autumn or early spring, when planting can 
be done in their  perrtianent flowering 
quarters. Good biennials to grow are :— 


Cantersury Betis, of which the caly- 
canthema or cup-and-saucer variety is, per- 
haps, best known. These have very large 
semi-double flowers in various shades, as 
blue, mauve, rose, white, and striped. The 
plants make a wonderful show in the her- 
baceous border when they are covered with 
blooms during early summer. Single and 
double forms are cultivated and have the 
same range of shades as the calycanthema 
sort. If the first lot of flowers is removed a 
second crop is borne, 


worth cultivation on ac- 
handsome seed-pods, which, 


Honesty is well 
count of its 


when cut and dried, are so useful for the 
house. Three colours are met with, viz., 
white, crimson, and purple. 

Scasrous. is often treated as a hardy 


annual, but it is a true biennial for all that. 
The seeds should be sown about July. Mixed 
sorts are the best to grow when cut flowers 
are desired, but there is a fine collection of 
separate coloured kinds. Newer introduc- 


A garden in the 


only Indian flowers, but those grown from 
English seed, are plentiful. 
ARTHUR R. SLATER, F.R.G.S. 
Mysore State, S. India. 


Beautiful biennials 


It is a hard task to keep the borders gay 
during three seasons of the year. Annuals 
do not always come up to expectations, and 
some perennials die out or fail to bloom 
satisfactorily, so that a reserve batch of 
plants is very useful if only for filling up 
gaps. Such a class of reserve flowering sub- 
jects is offered in certain of the biennials, 
especially those mentioned below. These are 
usually raised from seeds sown this month, 
and they come into flower the following year, 
after which they die out. The blooms are 
extremely beautiful, are excellent for cutting, 
and are mostly borne in great numbers, last- 
ing over a long period. 

Prepare a piece of ground and sow the 
seeds thinly and evenly either over the sur- 
face of the bed or in shallow drills. Most of 
the seeds being small require only a fine 
covering of soil to effect germination. During 
very dry periods the beds should be watered, 
using a can with a fine rose for the purpose. 
As soon as the resulting seedlings are large 
enough to handle they should be transplanted 
into nursery beds, putting them- 9 inches 


Mysore Jungle 


tions have glorious shades and may be had 
in both dwarf and tall-growing varieties. 
Sweet WiriiaMs.—These should be in 
every garden, as they succeed almost every- 
where and the blooms, in addition to being 
very showy, are fragrant. Two of the most 
popular named kinds are Pink Beauty, a 
lovely shade, and Scarlet Beauty. The 
Auricula-eyed section is well worth a place, 
as are most of the self-coloured sorts, such 
as white, crimson, etc. Tiler 


_ Phlox Vivid 


It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of this bright little plant, in colour and habit 
so distinct from other members of the family. 
For density of bloom it rivals P.~subulata 
G. F. Wilson. The flowers are of a charm- 
ing rosy-pink and have rich markings at the 
mouth of the tube. Unlike P. subulata G. F. 
Wilson, which will grow and luxuriate in 
almost any soil or position provided it is well 
drained and sunny, Phlox Vivid calls for more 
exacting treatment to give of its best. A 
sunny position suits it best. A lover of lime- 
stone, it requires this material with an addi- 
tion of loam and sand well incorporated. A 
top-dressing of grit and small limestone 
chippings should be given once a year. The 
plant is easily increased from cuttings, which 
soon root and become neat plants the follow- 
ing season. H. STEVENS. 


REMINDERS FOR THE “WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Shallots 


Where the bulbs were planted early the 
foliage will now be changing colour, which 
indicates they are in a fit condition for 
harvesting, as, if left in the ground too long, 
they will commence to- grow again. They 
should be lifted carefully with a fork and laid 
on some structure above the ground to com- 
plete ripening off. 2 


-Marrows 
These plants are now growing freely and 
all side shoots should be pinched at the fourth 
_or fifth leaf to encourage fruitfulness. It is 
advisable to fertilise the first flowers. Ample 
supplies of water are necessary to the welfare 
of Marrows, and when the fruits are swelling 
liquid-manure is beneficial. 


Spring Cabbage 


It is somewhat risky to sow the main batch 


of Spring Cabbage before the early part of. 


August, but a few seeds of Harbinger, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, or Sutton’s April may 
be sown now, and if the winter is not too 
severe there is every chance of obtaining early 
heads, which are greatly appreciated during 
spring. 
Carrots 

A further sowing of Carrots made about 
this date will produce a succession of young 
roots well on to the end of the year. The 
soil should be worked to a fine tilth, and the 
drills should be 10 inches to 12 inches apart 
and x inch in depth. Keep the soil well 
stirred with the hoe and thin the plants when 
large enough to handle. 


Border Carnations 

As soon as the grass becomes of a reason- 
able length layering should be commenced. 
Small mounds of a sandy compost should be 
placed around the planfs, and after removing 
the lower leaves an upward slit should be cut 
partly through a joint, afterwards pegging 
securely into the compost. Keep moist until 
rooting has taken place. 


Plants in tubs 

Where these. plants are growing on terraces 
or other parts of the garden and have not 
been replenished with new soil recently it is 
advisable to give them a top-dressing of rich 
potting compost, pressing down firmly. Such 
plants as Agapanthus, Agave, Bay trees, 
Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, and others will bene- 
fit from this treatment. 


Heaths - 


This is a suitable time to propagate many 
kinds of the hardy varieties. The cuttings 
taken from the tips of partially-ripened shoots 
will root readily if inserted in pots of sandy 
soil and placed under handlights or kept close 
in a cold frame. 


Canterbury Bells 

It is not generally known that these showy 
biennials will bloom a second time if the 
spent flowers are pinched off when over and 
the plants given a stimulant-in the form of 
liquid-manure. 


Hydrangeas 

This is a good season to increase the stock 
from cuttings. These should be short-jointed 
and taken with three sets of leaves. Remove 
the lower pair and insert the cuttings in small 
pots containing sandy soil. These should be 
plunged in a propagating-case, kept moist, 
and prevented from flagging until roots are 
formed. 
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Cyclamens 

The old plants ar have been resting in 
cold frames should now be started 
growth by increasing the water supply. 
When- this has taken place they may be 
shaken out and repotted into the same size 
pot, using a compost of three parts good 
foam, one each leaf-mould, well-decayed cow 
manure, and ~coarse sand. As these plants 


enjoy lime this may be given in the shape of” 


old mortar-rubble, using one 5-inch potful to 
each bushel of compost. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 


These beautiful plants are not difficult to 


grow, provided they are grown in cool and — 


moist quarters at all times. Seed may.now 
be sown in pans of light sandy soil and germi- 
nated in a cold frame. The seed should not 
be covered with soil, but a sheet of glass must 


be placed over the pan and shaded until the ~ 


little plants appear. 
Raspberries 


No fruit suffers more from continuous dry 


weather. than the Raspberry, as, being sur- 
face-rooting, it is unable to forage deeply for 
moisture. Regular supplies of water should 
be given, and a further mulch of decayed 
manure will be of much benefit if given at 
this season. Remove all old canes as the 
fruit is gathered and. thin out superfluous 
shoots. 


Summer pruning 


A commencement of this work may now 


be made. J usually commence with the wall, 
bush, and cordons first, pinching back to 
about six leaves from the base and retaining 
any shoots that-are needed for extension pur- 
poses. W. E. WRIGHT. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Coleus thyrsoideus 


Those who desire to have a good blue in. 


the stove towards the end of the year ought 
now to be putting in the cuttings of Coleus 
thyrsoideus. These root very quickly in the 
propagating-case and should be potted on 
until they occupy 6-inch or 7-inch pots. 
Rather leggy, the plants ought to be pinehed 
in their early stages. The colour of -the 
flowers of C. thyrsoideus is a deep cobalt- 
blue. 


Balsams 

A further sowing of these old favourites 
made round about this time will give plants 
which will bloom during September. Six- 
inch pots are, as a rule, quite large enough, 
but I have, at times, grown a few in 9-inch 
pots-and they make pieces of specimen size. 
Balsams require plenty of moisture. 


Edging plants 

In the greenhouse and conservatory edging 
plants of a trailing description are useful, 
and young stuff ought to be regularly propa- 
gated. Panicum variegatum, the ‘Trades- 
cantias, Campanula isophylla and its white 
variety, the double blue Lobelia, Kathleen 
Mallard, as well as some of the single forms 
are well adapted for this purpose. 
the ornamental Grasses, although not of a 
trailing character, are also serviceable—one 
of my favourites for this purpose is the grace- 
ful Agrostis nebulosa. 


Feeding pot plants Roe 

Some judgment is required in the feeding 
of pot plants, otherwise disaster is sure to 
follow. I believe that if Tuberous Begonias 
are EM oS: especially when peace ferti- 
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Vineries 
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time to the bunches — 
is now possible to de 
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of air to Hamburghs whic 
which are changing 

find their way into a 
Grapes, and they soon 
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Sweet Peas: ane 
Where Sweet Peas are 
netting or upon trellises ne 
times, require to be tied 
ing shoots may be enab! 
their supports. At tim 
duced at an early ee 


during cold nights. 
production of specially — 
have their growths ke 
regulated. A light dos 
monia just now will be 
Peas, 


Kitchen alee zs 
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almost impossible to 
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matter to provide winter and 
Carrots by sowing in July 
if the land has previously 
d and got into condition for 
avy clay soil is by no means 
for Carrots at any season, and 
inter supply, as the roots re- 
and are drawn for use as re+ 
this kind it will be necessary 
p adding materials to lighten it. 
labour considerably, but the. 
e is well repaid, as after the 
ared off it is in excellent con- 
e crops. For heavy land there 
ids than burnt garden refuse, 
h, chalk, or old leaf-soil or 
may say that the Carrot.is not 
rdy to stand the winter, but 
as, though severe frost would 
large roots, I have rarely seen 
‘suffer in any way. 
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at any season, and rightly so. 
t, tender roots are much more 
d, more serviceable in every 
upplies, and seed sown in Julv 
in August in the south will 
_material for several months. 
nent with what may be termed 
was on taking over, at mid- 
-garden in a bad state. After 
msing the land and using lime 
seed was sown as advised, 
ender, sweet Carrots were so 
at it became an annual custom 
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Potatoes against blight 


Oo growers, as recommended in 
Leaflet No. 23, is therefore 


e of spraying Potato crops with 
Burgundy mixture throughout 


ly tested in this and other 
ere is no longer any real 
lue. There may be cases in 
appears to be other than a 
Wquiries by the Ministry show 
es are usually susceptible of 
ion. Spraying is, propor- 
t, by far the most profitable 
operations attending up-to- 
_ The cost of it is prob- 
fth as much per acre as 


- cost, in an average season. 


periods of their growth has - 


the cost of fertilisers, and may be said to give 
as good a return, or more, under average 
conditions. Its value may, therefore, be more 
than five times that of fertilisers, cost for 
It is true that 
the incidence of potato blight varies consider- 
ably in different seasons and in different parts 
of the country, and that it is more widely 
spread in wet seasons than in dry ones. Asa 
general rule growing crops should be sprayed 
at least twice. The first spraying of second 
early and main crop Potatoes should be taken 
in hand at once before any blight develops. 
The second spraying should be done about 
three weeks after the first. When the crop is 
found to be damaged by aphides, spraying is, 
however, likely to cause serious injury to the 
foliage, and should not be carried out. 

Both Bordeaux and* Burgundy mixtures 
are efficient for the purpose, but where good 
lime is not readily obtainable, Burgundy mix- 


‘ture should be used. The mixtures for spray- 


ing, say, one-third acre 
made up as follows :— 

Burgundy Mixture.—4 _ lbs. sulphate — of 
copper are dissolved in 5 gallons of water, 
then diluted up to 35 gallons. In another 
vessel, 5 Ibs. of washing soda are dissolved in 
5 gallons of water and the two solutions 
mixed together. 4 

Bordeaux Mixture.—4 lbs. copper sulphate, 
2 Ibs. quick lime from freshly burnt lumps, 
and 40 gallons of water. The copper sul- 
phate should be dissolved in 35 gallons of 
water, and the lime placed in a separate 
vessel and slaked slowly, making up. to 
another 5 gallons; it should then be passed 
through a fine sieve and added to the copper 
sulphate solution. Iron or zinc vessels 
should not be used in making these prepara- 
tions. 


Ormskirk Potato trials, 1926 


The National Institution of Agricultural 
Botany wishes to extend an invitation to 
parties of farmers, Potato growers and mer- 
chants, and agricultural advisory. and -ad- 
ministrative officers to visit the Potato Test- 
ing Station, Ormskirk, singly or in parties, 
on August 18th or 19th, 1926, or; if these 
dates are inconvenient, on any other week- 
day between August gth and 21st. Visitors 
will be able to see the official trials of some 
hundreds of new varieties of Potatoes for im- 
munity from wart disease. These are carried 
out at Ormskirk for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, which certifies the results. 
The other trials open to inspection include the 
Lord Derby Gold Medal Trials and Yield and 
Maturity Trials of the leading immune main 
crop Potatoes. There is also a large num- 
ber of demonstration plots of the chief 
varieties of British and foreign Potatoes, to- 
gether with those certified by the Ministry as 


(50 rods) plot are 


‘immune in 1924 and 1925. 


Secretaries of societies and others wishing 
to organise parties to see the trials should 
write to the Superintendent of Potato Trials, 
Potato Testing Station, Lathom, Ormskirk, 
Lancs., suggesting alternative dates. In- 
dividual visitors will be equally welcome, but 
they, too, should inform the Superintendent 
of the date of their visit not less than a week 
in advance. Ormskirk is conveniently reached 
by a frequent service of local trains from 
either Liverpool or Preston, and lunch may 
be obtained in the town. 


Certificates for seed Potatoes 


Most Potato growers realise the importance 
of planting only true stocks of Potatoes in 
order to avoid. the disappointment and Joss 
which often result from the growing of im- 
pure seed. The demand for seed Potatoes 
from true stocks is consequently steadily in- 
creasing, and in order to assist farmers in 
England and Wales who grow Potatoes for 
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seed purposes, the Ministry of Agriculture is 
making arrangements for the inspection this 
year of growing crops with a view to the 
issue of certificates that the crops are true to 
type and reasonably free from rogues. 
Definite identification of Potato varieties is 
only possible by means of a careful examina- 
tion of the plants during a certain period of 
growth, and cannot be undertaken after the 
crop has died down. Growers who apply for 
inspection late in the season, therefore, run 
the risk that their crops will be past the stage 
when identification is possible before inspec- 
tion can be carried out. Application for in- 
spection should be sent to the Ministry as 
soon as possible, and in no case should it be 
sent later than the beginning of August. In- 
spections are made of any varieties of Pota- 
‘toes, and the fee charged is at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per acre: 


Cucumbers in frames 


To be successful in growing Cucumbers in 
frames the necessary details that arise from 
day to day must be strictly attended to or 
failure, wholly or in part, must be the in- 
evitable result. Assuming that a hotbed of 
warm manure is ready on which to plant, 
procure loamy soil of a light or sandy nature, 
and place about a barrowload in the centre 
of each light. This will be sufficient for 
planting in; more can be added later on when 
the roots have spread over the surface of the 
bed. If the loam is of. a suitable nature * 
nothing need be added to it, but if the soil is 
poor, mix with it a little decayed manure— 
say a sixth part. Give water according to 
the state of the weather and when the soil 
needs it, which, if sunny, would be almost 
every day. When necessary give sufficient to 
soak the ‘soil through. If dryness is per- 
mitted mildew may intervene or the plants 
become attacked with red-spider. Cucum- 
bers can be grown when properly tended 
without any shade, but in the case of the 
inexperienced a slight shade is advisable, but 
only sufficient to break the sun’s rays without 
making it dense. The shade would make 
the leaves thin and weak, and fruit produc- 
tion could not then reasonably be expected to 
be satisfactory. When in full growth and in 
bearing a weak stimulant is good for them, 
soot-water or a little guano soaked in water 
answering the purpose, Ventilation must-be 
given when there is sunshine, opening the 
frame early and before the sun gains much 
power. This will depend on the position of 
the frame. If it faces south give air about 
g a.m., if itis towards the east it would catch 
the sun earlier, and the lights would need to 
be opened before that time. Increase the air 
by degrees, not throwing the frame open 
wide at once. Close about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, damping the frame, plants, and 
soil with the syringe or a fine-rosed pot. The 
syringe is best, because the leaves can be 
wetted on the undersides, which is necessary 
to keep down insects. Always use chilled 
water for this and the soil when watering, 
because cold water is highly injurious. ; 

StopPinG of the shoots is a very important 
item in Cucumber growing. If this’ is 
neglected the crop of fruit will be scant and 
leaves plentiful. Assuming the plants to be 
some g inches high when planted, the points 
should be pinched out. This will cause 
several shoots to issue from the leaf-joints 
below, and as these extend to about three or 
four leaves pinch them again, and continue 
this all through the season. Should the 
frame become too crowded with leaves, thin 
out some of the growths, carefully cutting 
out those which have no fruit on them. Do 
not allow the Cucumbers to become very 
large, as this taxes the plants unduly and 
causes them for a time to cease bearing. The 
lights are best covered at night. In cold and 
sunless weather keep the lights closed. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLusTRATED, Bowverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should-send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
ig sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent, 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name _ 
not more than four varicties at a lime. > 


GREENHOUSE 
Mealy-bug on Plumbago 


(A Reader).—This, several specimens of 
which we found on the growths of Plumbago 
you send, is a terrible pest. It will be scarcely 
possible to clear it off altogether at one dress- 
ing, but you may syringe the plants forcibly 
with a mixture of soft-soap and a quarter of 
a pint of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, ap- 
plied warm. Take care that you keep the 
paraffin well mixed, putting every alternate 
syringeful back into the can.. Perseverance 
will be necessary, more especially if other 
plants growing close by are also attacked by 
the same troublesome insect. 


Unhealthy leaves on greenhouse plants 
(Inquirer).—The cause of the spotted and 
unhealthy appearance of the leaves of the 
soft-wooded greenhouse plants you have sent 
is evidently to be traced to careless watering, 
inattention to ventilation, and a bad attack 
of green-fly combined. The leaves of Pelar- 
goniums, especially, will become spotted if 
the plants are allowed to sometimes become 
dust-dry at the root and then at others flooded 
with water. Keep the soil in the pots of all 
your plants fairly moist, and in ventilating 
avoid cold draughts of air striking the plants ; 
this latter evil will turn the foliage of many 
kinds of greenhouse plants a bad colour in a 
short time. Fumigate with XL All fre- 
quently to destroy green-fly, and on fine days 
wash your plants freely with clean water, 
applied somewhat forcibly with a syringe. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Fungus on Antirrhinums 
(A, L. Crosslé),—Your Antirrhinums have 


been attacked by the fungus Septoria 
Antirrhini. This disease spreads very rapidly 
when once it attacks the plants. It is ad- 


visable to remove and burn all the plants that 
are seen to be affected and to spray any that 
are clear of the fungus with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture or sulphide of potassium (liver of sul- 
phur) at the rate of 1 0z, to a gallon of water. 


Pansies dying off 

(W. M.).—We can find no trace of any in- 
sect. at the roots. Have you grown your 
Pansies in the same place for several seasons 
in succession? If so, we fear your soil has 
become what is known as ‘‘ Pansy sick,” the 
plants dying off one after the other without 
there being the faintest trace of any insect. 
Those who grow Tufted Pansies on a large 
scale invariably change the ‘position of the 
plants every year. 


Lupins failing : 

(E.).—Lupins take a great deal out of the 
soil, and, like all leguminous plants, are very 
dependent on nitrates for their well being. 
Can it be that the soil is exhausted, and that 
it is dry where the roots are, although it looks 
moist on the surface? We should advise you 
to try what a heavy mulch of rotten manure 


will do, and, if the weather is dry, to give 
frequent soakings of water to wash the good- 
ness of the manure down to the roots. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Ceanothus pruning 
(C. C. B.).—As all the varieties flower on 
the shoots of the current year’s growth from 
one to three eyes of the preceding year’s 
wood should be left, reserving, or, at most, 
only cutting back any shoots that are re- 
quired for filling up vacant spaces on the wall. 
‘To obtain properly-ripened wood, and thus 
ensure plenty of bloom, Ceanothuses must 
have a warm, sunny position. A good time 
to prune is during April. The Cupressus 
may be pruned at the same time. It is best 
to do this with a knife, as if shears are used 
the hedge has a very stiff appearance. 


Lilac dying back 

(B. H. Robus).—Judging from your note 
and the small piece enclosed the Lilac is 
grafted upon the common species (Syringa 
vulgaris), and the suckers springing from the 
base are those of the latter kind. Remove 
these suckers and prune the shrub hard back 
without delay. Even this may fail to save 
your bush. It is, however, your only course: 
Hundreds of Lilacs have been lost in past 
years owing to the practice of grafting them 
upon the common Lilac and Privet, but of 
late years nurserymen have devoted more 
attention to the more reliable method of in- 
creasing these valuable shrubs by layers, cut- 
tings, &c. In future insist upon plants grow- 
ing on their own roots when purchasing. 


Brown scale on Ivy leaves 

(M. F.).—The filthy condition of the leaves 
is due to the brown scale and mealy bug, 
which you will find on the leaves. Your only 
remedy is to strip off every one of the old 
leaves and burn them, then syringe freely 
with paraffin emulsion or Quassia Extract and 
soft-soap. The old stems and shoots should 
be examined and any insects found scraped 
off. Then, in the course of a few days, spray 
again to make sure of destroying any that 
escaped the first application. Continued 
battling with such pests is the only way to 
clear them off. 


FRUIT 


Peach leaves blistered 

(F. F.).—The Peach-leaves are suffering 
from what is known as blister, which is due 
to cold, cutting winds. We never find this 
trouble on trees under glass. “The only 
remedy is to pull off the bad leaves or that 
portion of them which is affected before the 
leaves get too big. In the course of a few 
weeks the trees, given more pee weather, 
will cease to produce such “le 
subsequent growth will be healthy, though in 
some seasons the damage done is sufficient to 
ruin the crop. The only remedy is to grow 
the trees on a wall that has the least ex- 
posure to such cold winds. Peaches are 
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Gooseberry caterpillars. 
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VEGETABL 
Carrot fly eee.” 
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tain young stock a plant may be plunged in 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse, where the bulbils will 
soon take root, and may be taken off and 
potted singly. Doryopteris palmata also pro- 
duces bulbils, but as this can be got freely 
from spores they are seldom used. In most 
instances the viviparous Ferns cannot be 
raised from spores, although apparently good 
spores are often abundant. F. 


The hardy fernery 


There is, in my opinion, nothing that adds 
so much to the interest and beauty of any 
garden as a-hardy fernery, and in most 
places, even of circumscribed limits, there is 
room for an adjunct of the kind. All that is 
necessary to start, or rather form, one of 
these ferneries on a small scale is a few brick 
burrs, or any material of that kind just to 
make some rugged stages and help to hold 
the earth up at different levels and afford 
moisture to the roots of the Ferns. The 
larger the burrs, or whatever is. used, the 
better, the thing being to have bold, out- 
standing pieces and to avoid cockney rock- 
work. With massive pieces jutting out from 
the soil and partly hidden and adorned by 
vegetation, a fine effect may be produced, as 
all plants like these boulders of stone or 
other material, for they form a sort of 
pasturage under and around in which roots 
delight to travel and feed. If the burrs, or 
whatever is used, are not of the right colour, 
or stone-like, they may be easily made so by 
splashing them over with liquid cement, 
which latter, if thought too light, may be 
toned down or darkened by adding a very 
little lamp-black or brown umber, mixed 
well in before using. Some people form their 
ferneries with tree stumps, but these are bad, 
as after a short time they decay and breed 
fungus at such a rate that the plants are 
over-run by it and thrown out of health. 
With the mounds or raised banks or surfaces 
formed in as irregular a manner as possible, 
the next thing to be carried out is the plant- 
ing, and this, like the formation of the 
fernery, requires some taste in arrangement, 
or the plants may be placed in wrong posi- 
tions and not show off to advantage. To 
look well and be striking, those of large, bold 
type should have the prominent or most ele- 
vated spots, as then they give character by 
their general contour and noble outline, but 
for those that require more shelter exception 
must be made and sheltered nooks found, or 


_they may suffer from wind and exposure. 
A 


Disposal of garden rubbish 


From now onwards as garden crops begin 
to mature, the disposal, as it accumulates, of 
tubbish from Potato and Pea haulm, 
Cabbage leaves, and the general flotsam and 
jetsam about the garden, faces the grower. 
Different people have different methods of 
dealing with it. One endeavours to bury it 
as it appears; another collects it in a heap 
and lets it lie there until autumn, when it is 
given a dressing of quicklime to aid decay, 
or there is enough to make a fire when the 
ground is clear of most of the crops. I am 
not at all sure whether it is best to turn de- 
caying vegetable matter under the soil, or to 
stack it in a heap, as in either case it be- 
comes the breeding place’ of innumerable 
pests which cause an immense amount of 
trouble. In quite recent years the use of 
receptacles for getting rid of rubbish, as and 
when it is collected and burning it, has be- 
come more general, A brazier is a very use- 
ful adjunct in a garden, as with one a deal of 
undesirable rubbish with the pests contained 
therein can be speedily got rid of by fire. 
It is certain that it solves many problems 
connected with garden pests, when rubbish is 
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burnt quickly, and it seems to me it is the 
safest method to dispose of it in this way; 
““a bit at a time’ instead of waiting until 
late autumn. W. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Perpetual Carnations 


F, as so often is the case, no room is avail- 

able for freshly-potted plants, they may be © 

stood outside, always remembering that 
heavy continuous rains in late summer are 
not good for the plants, so that some form of 
protection, such as frame-lights, should be 
available to cover them during such periods. 
What to do with plants which have been 
flowering since last autumn is somewhat. of 
a problem. One is loth to throw them away 
while they are blooming freely. Provided 
such plants are not suffering from red-spider 
some of the best may be potted on, giving a 
shift of one size larger pot only, and the 
usual final compost of turfy loam, well-rotted 
stable manure, lime-rubble, and a potful of 
bone-meal to each barrow-load. 

FIRM POTTING.—Some plants require firm 
potting. The Carnation is one of them. 
None of us like weak stems, yet this is the 
result of potting insufficiently firmly. When 
firm potting is neglected a quick soft growth 
is the result, whereas firm potting spells a 
firm sturdy one. In the final operation of 
potting there is a certain temptation to cover 
the ball of soil more deeply than on the previ- 
ous occasion. The Carnation is a surface- 
rooting plant, and deep potting is conducive 
to stem rot. 

With the approach of July the annual 
crusade to ward off attacks of red-spider 
should be taken in hand. Red-spider cannot 
stand cold water, a systematic washing down 
of dry corners of the house and benches, a 
regular spraying with force under the leaves 
in hot weather will keep it at bay, but should 
it appear, 2 ozs. of common salt to the gallon 
can be sprayed under the leaves, but not into 
the roots, once a week for a month will 
usually master a mild outbreak. Green-fly 
has been persistent during the last month or 
two. Professor F. V. Theobald, the eminent 
authority on aphis, states that the pest com- 
monly known as green-fly, after the first 
brood from eggs quickly matures and com- 
mences to deposit live young at the rate of 
about seven or eight a day for 20 days in 
succession in favourable weather, these like- 
wise quickly maturing and _ multiplying 
again. Carnations under glass do not so 
readily receive the attention of birds which 
devour green-fly, or of the larve of the lady- 
bird and hover fly, which do likewise, and so 
it is necessary to fumigate the plants or use 
an insecticide spray immediately. 

It is doubtful which of the many pleasant 
operations in growing Carnations gives the 
greatest pleasure, but cutting the flowers 
cannot be the least of them. There are a few 
points worth remembering in connection with 
cutting flowers. To make them last in a cut 
state the plant should not be dry at the time 
of cutting them. Early morning or evening 
should be selected as the time to do it, and 
the flowers should be stood in water before 
being carried or packed. Young flowers 
which are only just open, naturally stand 
better. 

_ To avoid leggy plants cut stems long. A 
flower cut high up on the plant results in that 
plant becoming leggy. In hot weather 
flowering plants should be shaded; a cool, 
moist house in hot, dry weather is better both 
for plants and flowers. It will be noted that 
some varieties stand heat better than others, 
as instanced in the one-time popular variety 
British Triumph, which so quickly curls in 
heat and for which reason I should place it 
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on the retired list, for both Topsy and Sir 
Philip Sassoon are superior in every way. 

Lovers of the Perpetual Carnation are now 
in the position of being able to choose “several 
varieties with a perfume as rich as in the Old 
Clove famous for its scent. It is in the sum- 
mer flowers of the Perpetual Carnation that 
one secures the sweetest scents, which, alas, 
some of them lose when the sunless days 
arrive, yet there are some which retain their 
fragrance at all seasons, and to this I will 
refer on another occasion. 

Enfield. LAURENCE J. Cook. 


Calceolarias for the greenhouse 3 


The Calceolaria is not everyone’s, flower, 
possibly because it needs a little attention in 
the way of keeping down insect pests, par- 
ticularly green-fly ; but when it is well cared 
for and kept healthy the results repay the 
grower tenfold. Only those who have seen 
a well-grown plant in bloom can have any 
idea of the beauty of the flowers. The rich 
colours, together with the quaint markings, 
cannot fail to arrest attention. I have grown 
greenhouse Calceolarias for many years with 
satisfying results. No one who has a frame, 
and a greenhouse or conservatory capable of 
keeping. out frost, need deny himself the 
pleasure of owning a batch of plants. 

Seeds may be sown up to the end of July. 
A suitable compost for the seeds is made from 
a mixture of two parts good loam, one part 
fine leaf-mould, and one part sand. Use pots 
or seed pans as receptacles and drain these 
well. As the seeds are very small it will be 
found best to press the soil firmly, making a 
level surface on which to sow the seeds. 
These could be pressed in with a flat board, 
but do not need a covering of soil. Moisten 
the soil before sowing, and if any further 
water is required do not use a can but plunge 
the pots up to their rims in a tank of water 
until it is seen that the whole of the soil is 
permeated. After sowing is completed place 
the pots in a shady frame and cover with a 
sheet of glass. The glass should be wiped 
each day to remove moisture. As soon as two 
leaves are produced transplant the seedlings 
2 inches or 3 inches apart to boxes, and later 
on pot them up singly. Towards September 
repot into 6-inch pots and add a little old 
manure to the compost. Throughout the 
summer water moderately and keep the pots 
in cool frames, shading from strong sun. 
About the end: of October, or before severe 
frost is expected, remove to a greenhouse 
with a temperature not below 45 degs. Give 
the plants liquid manure from April until the 
flowers are spent, after which discard them. 

As I have already hinted the plants are sub- 
ject to green-fly, which if allowed to multiply 
unchecked soon ruins the growth. This need 
not deter the grower as the insects are easily 
destroyed by fumigating with nicotine. One 
or two such fumigations in a season are 
usually sufficient to rid the plants of insects. 


Le] oD: 
LATE NOTES 


Geranium pylzomianum 

A tiny Chinese Cranesbill and one very 
suitable for those having small rock gardens 
is the above, which spreads freely in light 
sandy soils and opens its pretty pink flowers 
early in June. The leaves are carried but a 
few inches above the soil and the flowers, 
large for the size of the plant, are borne on 
slender wire-like stalks, each 5 hve long. 


G. M. 


Helichrysum bellidioides 

This little New Zealand plant may be seen 
to advantage when used to form broad 
edgings to beds of other plants, especially 
when such beds are raised slightly above the 
general level. Growing close to the ground 
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its pretty neat grey foliage is pleasing, but 
with the advent of May such a profusion of 
dainty white, Daisy-like flowers rises that 


the foliage is obscured, the broad masses at. 


such times being decidedly attractive. I 
have tried it planted alternately with that 
little queen of Cranesbills, Geranium 
~lancastriense, which bears pleasing pink 
flowers about the same time and 
dwarfer, and although the effect is pretty 
there is a tendency on the part of the former 


to overrun its companion and thereby ob- 


scure much of its beauty. Of these charm- 
ing Everlastings there are a score or more 


recorded from New Zealand alone. 
GeaMes: 


Kalmias 


These, known as Mountain and Swamp - 


Laurels in. their own country, America, are 


among the choicest of evergreen-flowering © 
shrubs which come into bloom just when the. 


Rhododendrons are over, and are thus valu- 
able for the garden during June and July. 
They love warm, lime-free soils, with a 
liberal addition of decayed leaf and peaty 
matter about their roots, and produce their 
clusters of waxy pink flowers profusely. 

E 


Trollies pumilus (Wargrave var.) 

A very pretty little plant which has come to 
me this year is the above. It is suitable for 
moist positions on the rock garden, as grow- 
ing with plants of a more robust character 
there would be the danger of its becoming 
lost. Its tiny leaves, not an inch high, sit on 
the soil in a close tuft, and its clear yellow, 
single flowers, borne on individual stems, 
rarely exceed 9 inches in height. “Sussex. 


SHORT REPLIES 
Mrs. R.—The soil is waterlogged, and the 


only remedy is to have it drained. If you do 
this, then the plants will thrive. . 
Yorkshire.—Impossible to say, as very 


often they die off very suddenly from no ap- 
parent cause when quite young. We know 
of one plant of Vitis inconstans in a sub- 
urban front garden which has been planted 
for quite 40 years, 

C. Reid.—Please send a specimen of the 
Tomato and we will do our best to ‘help: you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


F. B. T., Exeter.—Rose Paul Neyron. 
Geilston.—Phlomis viscosa (Poir) syn. P. 


Russeliana (Benth), figured in Botanical 
Magazine 2542 as Ph. lunarifolia var. 
Russelliana. We noticed this plant at the 


last meeting of the R.H.S. shown as Ph. 
chrysantha. It may be obtained from Messrs. 
Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield. 

W. Bean, Pickering.—Prunus Pissardi. It 
is fruiting exceptionally well this year. The 
fruits may be used, but they are very harsh 
and acid. 


Alice Short.—A. Kalmia latifolia; B, 
Calycanthus floridus. 
W. Hunter.—1, Sisyrinchium striatum ; 2, 


Campanula glomerata; 3, Linaria purpurea. 

J. E., Sittingbourne.—The Rose blooms 
did not arrive fresh; and this makes the 
naming difficult. Cannot determine 1; 2 ap- 
pears to be Goldfinch; 3, Francois Joanville ; 
4, Coral Cluster. 

E. A. M., Cheshire. —Cistus cyprius. 

H. W. —Cephalaria tatarica syn. Scabiosa 
alpina. 

Wm. Sanson.—1, Crucianella stylosa; 2, 
Veronica salicifolia. 


E. C.—1, Cotoneaster Henryanus; 2, 
Cotoneaster moupinensis, 
B. W. J., S. .Devon.—Ornithogalum 


pyrenaicum, often called Bath Asparagus be- 
cause it is gathered on the hills near Bath 
and sold in the market. 


is even. 


Hollyhocks hee 


LATE: 
Chrysanthemums shor { 
I would be glad if you could 
son why Chrysanthemum plant 
buds at first break, So 
on both large and bus 
are from the best bas 
December and January 


[ Fronr cue ee ¢ 


certain varieties, eee 
Algernon Davis, may 
however, no cause for i 
growing in their flowering p 
off the premature buds a 
for a free growth. Have y 
early-flowering — sorts 
These have the habit | 
as you describe. i 


Roses failing: to. ee 


(E. S.).—A suggestion 
your Roses failing to 
growth is too deep plant 
rate, is a frequent | (er 
are backward this seas 
of the season things are no 
it would be well to lift a 
late autumn. Devon 
suitable so far as soil 
cerned. * 


(C. T. H.).—Your Holl 
attacked by the Hollyhock « 
malvacearum). You h 


off all the diseased leaves « 
spray the plants with B 
at an interval of 10 days. — 
that are healthy should, to 
spreading, also be spre 


Destroying Nettles — 
(Deanyers).—If you pet 
down the Nettles with a h 
son they. will overt pe 
tion. If you want a- 
must root them out. ; 


An old orchard ~ 
(A. M. M.).—For tie pest 
think you cannot do be 
trees with paraffin | em 
obtain of any dealer in gard 
in accordance with the 
which will be sent witl 
tall and the upper parts 
best thing would be 
modern spraying outfit 
upper portions can be 
branch on which the sp: 
can be lengthened as ri 
ing has been done look the 
any American blight has es 
brush the insects wi 
Next winter thoroughly 
Woburn winter wash, 
whatever may be nece 
thinning and pruning, 
cautions afterwards in 
for any American blight left 
spraying. With regard to y 


trees inspected by a 
tain if such drastic treat 
surmise that a judiciou: 
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Hardy Cypripediums 
% ‘ 


rdy species of this genus are not 
so much grown as they deserve, 
7 among the exotic species and 
‘ more beautiful, and beyond a 
‘ction. from frost during winter 
-shade—natural shade for prefer- 
g the summer they are little 
frow. There are few gardens of 
ions where a spot could not be 
ide to suit them. The best plants 
», C. Calceolus, and C. spectabile 
- had were grown in the lower 
| piece of rootwork under a heavy 
Beech, and here it may be re- 
t there are many of the hardy 
ve of Britain, such as Habenarias 
(Twayblade), that thrive well in 
ms. In preparing a station for 
il should be taken out to a depth 
or thereabout, and if the upper 
: of fairly good fibrous loam it 
aside for mixing with the com- 
a good layer of rough stones or 
< in the bottom and fill in with 
parts of rough fibrous peat, leaf- 
loam, the leaf-mould to be only 
sd. A little limestone grit, gravel, 
qaterial may be added with ad- 
some species delight in it, while 
harm to any. The roots should 
‘om 4 inches to 6 inches deep as 
ived, and-a thorough soaking of 
to settle the soil. They may 
light mulch of rough material, 
no more water will be required 
ves are pushing up. This com- 
= most of the species growing in 
ame. The time for lifting and 
3a little in different species, but, 
2 best time is just as the growth 
One of the finest species is 
'M ACAULE.—This is a North 
nt, and a capital one for natural- 
h positions as moist banks in 
parts of the shrubberies or wild 
m between a pair of broadly 
, light green leaves it pushes a 
thout 8 inches high, surmounted 
sract and single blossom. The 
stals are whitish, twisted, about 
Tength, the labellum large and 
veined with crimson. 
M is a choice and beautiful little 
ifficult to grow than the last- 
king abundant moisture. The 
ae petals are greenish-white 
-brown, the lip white in the 
with rose in front and 
d. It also comes from North 
oa grows in wet swamps and 


C. Catcro.us is the species indigenous to 
this country and-a pretty plant. When happy 
under cultivation it grows rapidly, forming 
large tufts and flowering freely every year. 
The spikes when strong produce two or three 
blossoms, and often grow half a yard high. 
The flowers are graceful in appearance, the 
erect, dorsal sepal and drooping petals of a 
deep brown tint, that sets off the yellow- 
pouched lip admirably. 

C. GutTTaTum is a pretty plant when well 
grown, but not always a success under culti- 
vation. It must have plenty of moisture and 
a very light, open description of compost con- 
sisting largely of peat and leaf-mould. In 
heavy loam the roots soon perish, and it does 
not care for the lime recommended above, 
but if planted shallow and kept moist it will 
usually thrive in the lighter material. The 


Cypripedium Calceolus 
A British species so rare that it is possibly 


extinct as a wilding in this country. It is 


rare also in cultivation 


flowers are large and handsome, the sepals, 
petals, and lip all white in ground colour, 
spotted and blotched with crimson-purple. 


C. MACRANTHUM is a large-flowering and 
showy species when it blooms, which is not 
often unless very happily placed. It delights 
in a more substantial make-up of compost 
than any other kind, sound fibrous loam of 
good texture broken into lumps, with some 
finely-broken charcoal and crocks suiting it 
well. It is most important that this kind is 
not disturbed oftener than is absolutely 
necessary. The downy flower-spikes are 
each about 1 foot high, and each bears a 
single large flower of a rosy-pink streaked 
with red and white. 


C. OCCIDENTALE. is a pretty and well-known 
kind, one of the most plentiful and as easily 
grown and free-flowering as any. It throws 
up tall, erect stems bearing several flowers, 
the sepals and petals of which are a bright 
maroon-brown, the lip white, with streaks 
and spots of red. 


C. PARVIFOLIUM is an old and useful Ameri- 
can species that thrives well in a very moist, 
shady position, or it may be grown in pots 
in a frame, ~ The sepals and petals are 
narrow, twisted, shining brown, lined with 
deep purple; the lip large, drooping, lemon- 
yellow, spotted with red. It is one of the 
best of the species and should be grown by 
all, 


C. PuBESCENS is a tall-growing, handsome 
Species, a native of North America. It 
thrives under cultivation if treated as de- 
scribed above and flowers freely, the spikes 
rising about 2 feet high. The flowers are 
very large and handsome, the sepals and 
narrower petals pale yellow, streaked and 
spotted with brown; the lip pale yellow. 


C. SPECTABILE is perhaps the best known of 
all, and a very useful, easily-grown kind. It 
grows naturally in boggy peat and decayed 
vegetable matter, where it cannot be dry for 
long together, and this should suggest its 
treatment under cultivation. Not that the 
roots should be always saturated with water, 
but they must not be forgotten while at rest 
and allowed to dry up. It is a good subject 
for naturalising where suitable positions for 
it exist, or they may be made in most places. 
I have known C. spectabile throw up stems 
nearly a yard in height, and these are sur- 
mounted by a pair of flowers each about 3 
inches across and very variable in colour. 
The outer segments are usually white, but 
the colour of the lip in many cases varies 
from white to deep rose, A, G. 
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Trials of Nerines and Lachenalias 


HE Director of the Gardens of the 

R.H.S. desires us to point out that 

the trials of Nerines and Lachenalias 
started there last season are being continued 
this. Any grower desiring to add varieties 
to these trials should send three bulbs of each 
to reach him by August 15th, 1926, addressed 
to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. The necessary entry forms 
can be obtained on application to him. 


Coronilla iberica 

This is an ideal trailing plant well adapted 
for the rock garden provided good open soil 
is given to it for its underground shoots to 
ramble in. The stems are so abundantly 
produced that they form a dense full tuft, 
each shoot bearing large erect clusters of 
flowers in endless succession on slender 
stems rising well above the deep green foliage 
and cropping up thickly along each running 
shoot. The blossoms are drooping in the 
bud, which adds considerably to its charm. 
It is seen. to the best advantage in a some- 
what raised position so that its free-flowering 
shoots may fall freely down. The plant 
revels in full sunshine in positions where it 
can. get moisture during the hot season. 
Cuttings root freely if pressed firmly into 
sandy soil in a cold frame. H. STEVENS. 


Lathyrus pubescens 

A plant very rarely met with is this, which 
comes from Chile. It grows about 5 feet in 
height, and trained to a wall sheltered from 
north and east I saw it early in June flower- 
ing quite freely. The flowers, borne in con- 
siderable numbers and_ clustered rather 
closely together on 1-foot stout stalks, are of 
a pretty lavender-blue and arrest attention 
immediately they are seen. E. M. 


Cornus controversa 


A remarkably handsome tree during the 
months of June and July is this, specimens 
20 feet high or more being conspicuous from 
afar. The stout, horizontal, table-like 
branches covered with flowers of a creamy- 
white present a beautiful aspect as they rise 
tier upon tier, with plenty of space between 
to reveal their charm. This handsome 
Cornel is a native of Japan, China, and the 
Himalaya, and is distinct from all the other 
Cornels except C. alternifolia in its alternate 
leaves. Although the unusual character of 
its branches would suggest a dense sort of 
tree, it is really of elegant form and charm- 
ing for planting as an isolated specimen in 
pleasure grounds. CC. alternifolia, from 
Eastern North America, is also a tree or 
large shrub of considerable beauty and inter- 
est, and is a little later coming into bloom, 


M. S. 


The Mexican Orange-Flower 

This is hardy in many, districts in Scot- 
land, even without a wall, and I know many 
fine specimens 6 feet or more in height which 
have been in the open for a good number of 
years. It is really much finer in the open 
than on a wall, and J have seen it doing well 
under thinly-planted deciduous trees. It is 
very attractive with its glossy green foliage 
and its heads of orange-blossom-like white 
flowers. It is a native of Mexico, which 
would not inspire confidence in its hardiness, 
and one would not advise those who have 
cold, exposed gardens to attempt it. It has 
been in this country since 1825. To its other 
charms it adds that of fragrance. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Anchusa myosotidiffora 


It is not everyone who can afford to devote 
large areas to the cultivation of a single class 
of plant, but where this is possible few sub- 
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jects are more worthy than the above. At 
the present time about 70 large plants of it 
are in full bloom with me. These are used 
to carpet a plantation of Lilacs, the latter 
planted rather thinly. The sea of Forget-me- 
not blue of the Anchusa is one of the loveliest 
pictures imaginable and an object-lesson in the 
generous use of hardy plants when not con- 
fined to the border proper. The great value 
of this delightful plant is scarcely realised by 
the average grower whose stock is usually 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 


not responsible for the views 


Watsonia species = 


N your issue of June 26th is an interesting 

note on Watsonias by one signing himself 

‘“ A Scottish.Gardener,”” in which he says 
that ‘* W. Ardernei may be identical with W. 
iridifolia and W. O’Brieni.’’ In reference 
to the above may I quote from a catalogue 
of South African bulbous plants that I have 
received from a firm of nurserymen near 
Cape Town in which several species of 
Watsonia are described, viz. :— 

W. irtpiFoLtia.—A very pretty species with 
characteristic flowers, greenish-ivory colour 
on opening, changing to cream. 

W. RosEA VaR. aLBa (Arderne’s Watsonia). 
—This is a beautiful white Watsonia intro- 
duced into cultivation by the late Mr. H. M. 
Arderne. 

Personally, I offer no opinion on_ the 
matter as, up to the present, I have not 
flowered either iridifolia or rosea. ; 

In Cornwall all the Watsonias I have tried 
do well and soon form large clumps. One 
species named coccinea is well worth grow- - 
ing, as it produces in June tall reddish-brown 
stems furnished with flowers of a striking 
orange-searlet colour. The pips are set much 
closer together than is the case with W. 
Meriana or W. Ardernei, thereby adding 
much to its effectiveness whether grown as a 
specimen or in association with other plants 
in the herbaceous border. There is another 
fine species, named W. Galpini, found in 
the Knysna (Cape Colony) district and de- 
scribed as having ‘‘ vivid orange-scarlet 
flowers borne on long graceful spikes” in 


elegant ‘arrangement,’’ the colour being 
superior to thatvof the above-mentioned — 
species. 


In conclusion, I would like to express the 
hope that this beautiful and interesting genus 
will, before long, be taken in hand and 
thoroughly worked out, especially the nomen- 
clature, which seems to be in a rather con- 
fused state at the present time, as the follow- 
ing example taken from ‘‘ The Journal of the 
Botanical Society of South Africa,’ Part XI., 
1925, rather ‘bears out: ~ Watsonia tabu- 
laris, the vivid orange-scarlet species of 
Table Mountain that has been masquerading 
under the name of W. Meriana for so long.” 
Perhaps some of your correspondents better 
acquainted with this genus than myself-may 
be able to throw more light on the matter. 

W. Leonarp S. Loar. 

Mevagissey, Cornwall. 


Some rate Primroses 


The article under this heading, issue July 
3rd, page 385, was, to me, particularly in- 
teresting, as I have had a very good collection 
of the old double Primroses in two former 
gardens, and as I always felt very kindly to 
the wee harbingers of spring I have now in 


this garden another collection which includes — 


four different colours of Hose-in-Hose Poly- 
anthus, also double Polyanthus Curiosity, 
Tortoise-shell, Rex Theodore, and Prince 


“limited to two or three plants, 


~ seven varieties. 


it is a first-class and perfect 
liable perennial deserving o 
tion. I have had individu 
when at their best, 3 feet 
same in diameter, bearin, 
form as a large speci 
Gypsophila paniculata. 1 
from seeds or increased b 
roots any time after the flo 

Sussex. =) eae 


Silver Wings. I hope 
Salmon Primrose, but it has 
with me. Cloth of Gold, Sul 
Pompadour, and De M 
white) all do well with me; 
Some time I hope to find 
quire the others, and meat 
gating a set of the si 
Jack-in-the-Green, of wh 
I find divis 
ing an absolute necessity, well 
and in dry weather giving — 
soaking. Turf mould and 
summer shade from mid 
aids to success. _~ ae 


cerning rare Primroses 
3rd by ‘“‘ A. W.,’’ Honiton, 
that many old and charn 
now being lost and difficul 
may be due to a decreasing 


mand, for nurseryme 
mercial instinct, adapt 
public requirements, anc 


allocate space to plants 
asked for. I am _ ineli 
neglect in increasing by d 
means of eradicating man 
varieties from our cottag 
I have grown the va 
elegans, Bon Accord Beauty 
etc., as mentioned by ‘ 
retain a few, although th 
what mixed up. I imag 
ties should not be difficult 
Aberdeen, as there was _ 
siderable stock in the 
‘A, W.” refers, and Iam ime 
that they may have passed in 
local growers. mee 
From this same, nu 
emanated the double Pr 
there was also introduced 
coloured Trollius named Ab 
acquisition, which I can onl 
Dutch catalogue. . 
ae 
Blue Hydran: 
I have read with inter 
counts of blueing y 
tried iron filings, both in 
so far my Hydrangeas — 
The Hydrangeas one sees" 
in London are wonderfull 
never seen them so blue in 
garden. i 
Barmere, Whitchurch, 


Lilium 
This beautiful Califor 
serving of a choice spot in 
the conditions are at 
easy culture, delightin 
the soil of which a libe 
peat, and leaf-mould ha: 
The bulbs should be | 
with coarse sand, and bot 
bulbs to root into is -esse 


z, 


. ~W. Leonarp S, Loar. 
ssey, Cornwall, 


iolia hypoleuca flowering in 
Ff Scotland 


) you a photograph of: the flowers 
of my Magnolia hypoleuca. It may 
- some of your readers in Scotland, 
informed by the authorities at the 
ytanic Gardens, Edinburgh, that 
o record there of this plant having 
defore in Scotland. Quite possibly 
ave done so in the west. without 
en reported. According to Bean, 
hypoleuca apparently flowered for 
‘me in England in 1905. 

its, about 3 feet high in 1913, were 
Smith, Newry. The tallest now is 
18 feet, many leaves 10 inches long, 
ower measures 8 inches across. 

one tree five buds appeared in June, 
of them expanded to full size by 


ace is in the Cowal district of 
» and the plants are situated about 
o Loch Striven. C. W. Berry. 
yen, Toward, Argyllshire. 


icommon plants wanted 


ry pleased to see your note, issue 
page 386, re the question as to 
: can obtain rare plants or new 
ns which are mentioned from time 
_ your excellent paper, This will 
reat help to readers who cherish 
iteresting species. W.L.S. L. 


ation of woodlice and slugs 


‘stant Reader’? makes’ me wonder 
tates on page 387 that after using 
lerful preparation he has not had 
. trace of one this year. ‘‘ A Con- 
Jer” must have discovered what 
ener has been waiting for for many 
ave tried Slugene and practically 
soil fumigants and find many of 
ce the quantity and destruction 
ese pests, but ‘‘ eradication ”’ is a 
matter. We have remedies for 
h those that appear on the surface, 
pests beneath the ground we have 
trol. If ‘‘ A Constant Reader ”’ 
Ty it would be interesting to know 
November, his trenches contained 
ace of one, W. E. W. 


ote “Constant Reader’s”’ article on 
t. Many years ago a plague of 
1 a Melon-house near Aberdeen 
head gardener some trepidation as 
ess of the crop. He was recom- 

introduce to the house a few 
a short time the woodlice were 
t, and still remain so. The frogs, 
‘now their descendants, still re- 
ume habitat to which they were 
about 20 years ago. What may 
their means of sustenance I am 
record, but still all appear in a 
1 thriving condition. 
| ABERDONIAN. 


agle Peony Fire King 

€ description Mr. G. P. Baker 
July roth, page 4o2) of his Paony 
conclusive that his plant is not Fire 
is 1t would, after his lavish dis- 
ptead over sO many years, have 


ows 
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The flowering of Magnolia hypoleuca 
This is claimed to be the first time that this species has flowered in Scotland 


found its way into commerce long ee this, 


and if put before the Committee of the 
R.H.S. ‘tin good condition’ would have 


been acknowledged by something riore than 
a postcard. If Mr. Baker will send me a 
stem with foliage I may not be able to say 
what it is, but feel sure I will be able to teil 
him that it is not Fire King. I. Girrorp. 
Montague Nursery, Hornchurch, Essex. 


Saving seed 

I was much interested in ‘* Leahurst’s ” 
letter on page 403, July roth issue, His 
ideas on the subject are sound, and except in 
very rare cases I, too, deprecate the home- 
saving of seeds.’ Of course, there are occa- 
sions when it is imperative for us to preserve 
some special favourite, and this can only be 
done by carefully saving our own seeds of 
such. For instance, I have a very beautiful 
blue Cineraria which seems midway between 
the large-flowered and _ stellata types and 
which I, of course, cannot procure from a 
seedsman, also a particularly vivid strain 
of Agrostemma which I have not. noticed 
elsewhete. I also take considerable interest 
in the Regal Pelargonium, and, having a 
fine lot of named varieties, save a few seeds 
yearly and raise some very good varieties, but 
with these and_a few other odds and ends | 
do not consider it, as ‘* Leahurst ’’ aptly puts 
it, either economical or profitable to waste 
time and labour endeavouring to do what 
properly-trained seedsmen can do much 
better for me. C,.. Bi 


The architect in the garden 
Mr. P. Morley Horder is correct in his 
letter, ‘‘ The Architect in the Garden ”’ (issue 
July loth, page 402), although | would not 
go quite so far As to suggest ‘‘ there is no 
such a thing as a garden architect.’ True, 
I have seen gardens designed by ordinary 


architects, and a hopeless confusion they 
have been. But, generally, these ‘ garden ° 
architects ’? are nothing more nor less than 


experienced horticulturists, and, in some 


cases, well-established nurserymen, and 
these, if they know their business from hard- 
come-by knowledge, must make a good job 
of the task in hand whatever it may be. 

No new garden can be effective or pleasing 
entirely. One always anxiously awaits the 
full development of the shrubs and hedges 
and trees. I think the biggest eyesore I have 
ever seen consists of the cementing of crazy 
work. What can possess people to lay down 
crazy and cement all the crevices !—I suppose 
the total lack of artistic taste. 

Bruce Hewirt. 


Kew rock garden 

| have read Mr. Dillistone’s letter with 
much interest. He and several other de- 
fenders of the Kew rock garden have men- 
tioned the hundreds of plants which must be 
grown at Kew because it is primarily < 
botanical garden. Will Mr. Dillistone give 
the names of some of-them? 1, too, have 
been at Kew lately, but did not see anything 
very remarkable in the rock garden except, 
perhaps, a fine clump of Orchis foliosa and a 
finely-coloured cross between O. foliosa and 
O. maculata. On the other hand, 1 saw 
Campanula latifolia growing at the top, and 
it would be difficult to find a more unsuitable 
rock garden plant. ; 

[ do not profess to grow every Saxifrage, 
Sedum, and Sempervivum grown at Kew, but, 
after all, many of them are hybrids, as every- 
one knows that Saxifrages intermarry in the 
most indiscriminate manner. 

Mr. Dillistone asks if I can make any con- 
crete suggestion for the improvement of the 
Kew rock garden, and my suggestion is that 
it should be pulled down and reconstructed, 
possibly on another site if a suitable one can 
be found, but if sufficient ground cannot be 
spared, then let the best be made of the exist- 
ing site and let the work be done by one or 
more expert rock layers, of which there are 
a good many as Chelsea has proved. I 
should like to see something picturesque on 
the lines of the Chelsea rock gardens, but 
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without the grass, which is frankly impossi-_ 


ble, and with plenty of water both running 
and still. The labour could be supplied by 
Kew and the rocks laid by an expert. This 
should not cost a great deal, but if more than 
Kew could afford, then let an application be 


made to the proper authorities for the money. | 


The late Prof. Bayley Balfour always 
seemed to be able to get money for the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden, and if I remember 


rightly was even able to build a large Rhodo- 


dendron-house~ and a rock garden under 
glass during the war. 
an expensive addition to the  temperate- 
house for half-hardy Rhododendrons, so, 
presumably, money can be got, and I feel 
sure that a-properly-constructed and_ well- 
planted rock garden, one in every way 
worthy of so great an institution as Kew, 
would be the most popular part of these 
wonderful gardens. ee See 


Bon Accord Primroses 


May I point out that the Bon Accord 
Primroses inquired for by your contributor, 


Kew has lately built- 
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it is much better to shift from a 3-inch into 
the 5-inch size of pot, and, as a rule, the 
plants will thrive well in these until March, 
when a shift into the 7-inch size will be in 
order and will produce handsome specimens 
by flowering time. C, B. 


Wanted seed-pods of Cistus purpureus 
I have been trying to find out if anyone 


has ever seen mature seed-pods produced on_ 


Cistus purpureus, but so far not successfully, 
although I have heard of it third-hand. 
Would it be taking too much space’to place 
this inquiry in your paper? Also I should 
like to procure fresh seed of Meconopsis 
quintuplinerva. I would either buy or ex- 
change other species, of which I have several. 
Boidier, Headley, Epsom, B. Leacu. 


Delphinitum Sister Clare~ 


This variety, represented in last week’s 


issue, holds the singular merit, possessed by 


no other Delphinium so far as I know, of 
being deliciously fragrant, and should thus 


Arenaria montana and other plants in a stone wall 


“A. W.”? (July. 3rd, page 385), are offered in 

the catalogue of Messrs. R. Stormonth and 

Son, Kirkbride, Cumberland? W.R.J. 
Cornwall, ; 


Calceolarias for the greenhouse 


In an otherwise excellent article on this 
subject on page 416, July 1oth issue, 
‘“L, J. D.” makes a serious slip when he 
advises these plants to be wintered in a 
greenhouse ‘‘ with a temperature not below 
45 degs.’’ Does he not really mean above 
45 degs? I have had a long experience of 
this showy subject and have always found 
that the cooler it could be kept, the better 
were the results. This, of course, does not 
mean that the plants are to be subjected to 
severe frost, but if this is just excluded that 
is all that‘ is necessary. Not but what the 
herbaceous Calceolaria will withstand several 
degrees of frost without being harmed, but 
there is no need to inflict this on the plants. 
‘“L. J. D.” advises placing the plants in 
6-inch pots ‘‘ towards September.’’ I hardly 
think the plants from a July sowing can be 
fit for this size of pot so soon, and anyway, 


be in the gardens of all who love sweet- 
scented flowers. It is often charged against 
this beautiful family that they have no scent. 
Here we have a break which, if worked Upon 
by raisers, should evolve a race of*scented 
Delphiniums, thus giving an additional 
charm to these noble flowers. This Sister 
Clare, raised by myself several years ago, is 
not only fragrant, it is also very early. The 
flower is refined and handsome, the spike is 
long and shapely. It makes many _ side 
shoots, thus prolonging the flowering time, 
which is a great consideration where a 
border display is desired. As a light-coloured 
Delphinium for the border it has no peer. 
‘ F. GIFForD. 


-Corokia virgata 
The ever-increasing multitude of species 
and varieties should be met with correspond- 


ing discrimination in choosing the best of - 


any genus for decorative gardening. Only 
in botanical gardens may space be found for 
plants of inferior beauty. Wherefore, after 
reading Mr. Stevens’s commendation of 


Corokia Cotoneaster (page 405), I venture to. 


. Tab. 8425, C, virgata in T 


jn his excellent ‘ Manual 


_main group and a singl 


ar ath * 
note that C. virgata is a f. 
species. Its slender sprays 
distinguish it from the conto; 
the other, while its yellow 
profusion and followed b 
same hue, contrast agree: 
foliage. Both species < 
‘* Botanical Magazine,” 


Mr. Cheeseman does no 


New Zealand,” but he m 
found a form of Corokia whi 
flower, he failed to identif 
is no doubt was the species i 

Monreith. : Hers 


Synthyris enifc 

Some time ago a few ap 
unon Synthyris reniform 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. It ma‘ 
place to recommend those wh 
or to divide, this very fine rocl 
to take the necessary sf 
division is fairly easy. Ar 
in the rock garden—with an 
if possible—suits S$. renifor 


HEN, by the end of ] 
the earlier Aubrietia 
Arenaria montana is” 


No plant is better for 

dry walling. The illustratio 
in this way. There are thi 
p a le plat 
Just below it is the pretty Fe: 
cheilanthifolia, one of the 
that comes where it wil 1 
Corydalis ochroleuca. Beyor 
ing sheet of Othonnopsi 
plants placed at the top oda 
coming down in their own 
4 feet high, and in another 
have reached the ground 
again, is a hanging group 
then Saponaria ocymoides. 
ture shows a nearer view of 
— This capital roc 
cluded by Mr. Cornhill j 
‘“ Showy Rock Plants,” 
one of the best alpines » 
treated as suggested b 
should be in every roc 
penning this note main 
make sure that they ar 
montana. In some nurseries 
said to be synonymous 
and the title of ‘ grandifl 
the true plant, is exceedin: 
causing the uninitiated to 
flowered plant not worth 
the same breath as the true A 
grandiflora must have been 
ignorance of the existence 
have the true A. gran 
present and there is 
the small flowers of 
beautiful blooms of A 
also, is very different 
Moss-like, eae 


Among them L. Lagas 
best, and_is, admittedly, 


L. alpina, may well be se 
tute. It presents no di 


ly in a poor dry soil, which it 
[ a remarkably neat little sub- 
ull height when in flower being 
es. It blooms in May and June. 
in heads are smaltf and of a 
de of rose, a good-sized plant in 
g very pleasing indeed. There 
te variety which is not at all 
_alpina can be raised from seeds 
o be propagated by division. The 
be sown from April to July under 
Jivision may be effected when the 
mut of bloom and, preferably, in sum- 
already stated, a poor dry soil is the 
ts welfare, and it may have a sunny 
though the writer has found it do 
urtial shade. It looks well in masses 
vel in the rock garden, in chinks of 
d between the crevices of paved 
Re: S. ARNoTT. 
a. 
ampanula W. H, Paine 

¢ and pretty plant forms spreading 
. a covered with blue flowers 
hite rim at the base of the tube in 
The stems, which are 
are much-branched and. clothed 
ul bright shining leaves. It is a 
nt for the lower ledges of rocks in 
ition, as in such a place the shoots 
me g inches or 10 inches and be- 
sses of bloom. It is quite free in 
gritty soil in the fissures or chinks 
Where the roots can obtain plenty 
ae of a slender and wiry 
} well to work in a top-dressing of 
iestone chippings, loam, and sand 
< d in early spring. This, be- 
iding the plants with nourishment, 
to protect the young growth from 
hich show a decided. liking ~ for 
las. Hat ..S. 


a 


inthus Cesar’s Mantle 


ant quickly forms neat tufts from 
ing numerous flower-stems bear- 
aantity of deeply-fringed crimson 
ach 1 inch in diameter. A sunny 

is it best. When planted on the 
hinks or so as to form cushions it 
ising effect at all times. A lover of 
it likes a position slightly elevated 
an be kept fairly dry. A top-dress- 
t should be given once a year. It 
‘own on an old wall and should be 
packed into a deep chink with soil 
s. Here it will do well and even- 
r masses of bloom. H. Srevens. 


> (oa 
\lyssum argenteum 


Suitable for dry parts of the rock 
iiving best in poor gritty soil in 
endicular chink on the face of a 
which it can root deeply. The plant 
neight of 1 foot and is covered with 
ads of bloom. The foliage is grey 
asts favourably with the flowers. 
7 forms neat ‘plants and is well 
it covering rocky ground of any de- 
In spite of its free-seeding quali- 
lant does not transplant nicely, 
the roots striking deep into the 
It is advisable therefore to sow seed 
s intended to flower. 
bay H. STEvENs. 


9am Flower (Tiarella 
_ cordifolia) 


an admirable plant for shady parts 
k garden. -When a broad patch is 
ith a multitude of white star-like 
summer few things are more 
ill thrive with a modicum of 
at need only be of the poorest 
this reason it is admirably 
ing in some low, shady posi- 


‘Tt 
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Arenaria montana: A nearer view of 
the same group 


tion where a plant of spreading habit is re- 
quired. It is also at home at the base of an 
old wall or by the margins of borders. 

H. STEVENS. 


Globularia cordifolia 


This is a charming plant for the rock gar- 
den, evergreen, and of spreading habit, pro- 
ducing a quantity of blue-coloured heads on 
stiff stems rising well above the dense foliage. 
It is valuable for covering large stones, and 
in favourable positions creeps all over the 
surface, covering it with the richest verdure. 
When planted on the level so as to form 
masses the plants produce a charming and 
most pleasing effect. Those who wish to 


grow this plant should give it a sunny posi- — 


tion at the top of a rock where the plant can 
grow in a free way and be assured of perfect 
drainage. The plant revels in a mixture of 
gritty loam and small limestone chippings. 
Being of a wiry nature it is well to work a 
little- top-dressing of small limestone chip- 
pings, loam, and sand in and about the 
plants in autumn. Shoots taken off during 
the wet season can be planted where intended 
to flower. H. STEVENS. 


Saponaria ocymoides 


For density of growth and profusion of 
bloom few plants can vie with this, while it 
has the advantages of being suitable for 
planting sideways in sunny chinks and 
thriving in any soil. It delights in an open 
position on the: rock garden with plenty of 
room to spread. 
where, but, prefers open sandy soil of a good 
depth on arid declivities with a sunny aspect. 


It will grow almost any- - 
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It is an excellent plant for the dry wall. The 
plant is of trailing habit-and is a charming 
plant for growing over rocks. The shoots, 
falling over the face of a rock, become masses 
of entrancing bloom. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings or seed, H. STEVENS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Watering Chrysanthemums 
Rites attention to watering is of the 


utmost importance, and in a dry season, 

where the collection is large, the work is 
somewhat laborious. It is necessary to look 
through the plants three times a day at least, 
and at.each time give water to any that may 
be dry. The thoughtless way of giving water 
to every plant will not do even in the case of 
SO gross-growing a subject as the Chrys- 
anthemum. ‘There are two things to avoid— 
namely, excessive dryness at the roots, and 
the reverse, for both extremes certainly check 
a plant, if not throw it entirely out of health. 
If, therefore, the watering be done in a hap- 
hazard way the roots will surely suffer one 
Way or the other. The greatest difficulty in 
the matter of watering has to be faced by 
Chrysanthemum lovers who must, through 
business engagements, leave their plants 
from morning until evening, and are thus 
absent at the most critical time. 

It is at the mid-day turn When so many 
are found dry. The scorching sun has done 
its work on the plants passed as all right in 
the morning, and if not looked to they will 
by evening be a mass of drooping leaves. 
Some partially plunge the pots in Cocoanut- 
fibre or the like, and this, to some extent, 
prevents quick evaporation. By far the 
better plan, however, is to leave some mem- 
ber of the household in temporary charge 
during hot weather. It is good practice to 
allow each plant to get on the side of dryness 
at the roots occasionally. This sweetens the 
soil, and thus assists healthy development. 
When possible, I allow the plants to pass the 
night in the above state. 

There. are several well-known_ indications 
of a plant requiring water—the dry appear- 
ance of the soil and flagging leaves, for in- 
stance. A sharp rap of the pot will tell by 
its sending forth a ringing, hollow sound that 
moisture is needed, and if there be a doubt at . 
any time just lift the pot up. In its com- 
paratively light weight there is a sign that 
water should be given. Apply enough water 
at each time to thoroughly moisten the whole 
ball of earth. How often each plant should 
be watered cannot be told in writing, as there 
are. so many things to be considered—the 
state of the weather each day, position of the 
garden, size of pots, and so on; but those 
sorts ‘of a strong growth will take up more 
moisture than varieties of weakly constitu- 
tion, 

It is well to let the water stand some hours 
in an open vessel to get warmed and softened 
before use. With a large number of plants 
to supply it is not always possible to do this, 
but such practices as watering straight from 
the mains should be avoided. Yellow leaves 
will follow chilled roots. Soda, previously 
dissolved in hot water at the rate of r lb. to 
100 gallons, is a well-known means of soften-_ 
ing hard water. This, too, will be good as a 
mild stimulant. In all cases Chrysanthe- 
mum plants should be filling with roots their 
large-sized pots, and watering with other 
than clear water will become a necessity if 
the best results are to be obtained. One can- 
not put all the food required to last the plant 
throughout the season into a small pot, and 
to keep the same in a good, healthy, vigor- 
ous state manures must be added. These 
are best applied in a liquid state, because we 
can -then have better control over their 
strength. It is easy to over-feed plants. 
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Rose Budding 


T the exhibitions just now the specimens 

of flowers arranged by: the nurserymen 

are admired, but probably one fact-is 
hardly realised. These handsome examples 
are cut from what ate termed maiden plants. 
The production of such is carried on each 
year by budding prepared roots or stocks, 
the new stems go straight up to flower, then 
in autumn and winter the plants are sold. 
Any amateur grower, therefore, may pro- 
duce the maiden plant provided thought has 
been previously given to collecting the wild 
Briar from the hedgerows to make standards, 
or, indeed, to root cuttings of the same thing 
for the making of suitable foster-parents for 
the Rose. In the case of the former the 
‘“ bud ”’ should be secured to growths or side 
stems of the current season. In the latter 
this may be placed near or under the surface 
of the ground in the main stem. 

The months of July and August form a 
good period for the operation, because the 
bark or rind is sufficiently developed that. it 
will ‘‘ run’? well; that is to say, will part 
freely from the wood. This little matter is 
of the utmost importance, and, fortunately, 
this season it is assisted by ample moisture 
in the -soil. Trouble comes sometimes in 
very dry periods. 

Apart from the wild Briar, budding may 
be done in the case of a Rose, say, that does 
not. please, or a better Rose may be budded 
on it. But it is well to note that the variety 
used for the purpose should be vigorous; it 


would be useless to operate on one in itself 
weakly, 

The budder, then, should be provided with 
a proper knife. A budding-knife has the 
handle so made that the end is flat. This 
last is used for raising the bark after the 
cuts have been made. The bud is the raised 
lump on the Rose growth at the base of a 
leaf, and this usually comes in good condi- 
tion on a branch that has produced a bloom 
or blooms. Be prepared with such by cut- 
ting the branch and then the leaves, or, 
rather, all except the portion of sprig near 
the ‘“eye”’ or bud. Rub away the prickles 
that may be at the base of the branch -to be 
budded and then make a cut lengthwise an 


inch or so long at top of the shoot or branch; 
make this cut lightly so that the bark only 
has been touched, then make a cross-cut at 
the end of the first operation. Turn round 
the knife and with the handle gently turn 
the rind—just raise it and all is ready for 
the Rose-bud. The bud is prepared by 
scooping it from the branch about half-an- 
inch at back and the same in front of it, the 


cut being made. clean with a sharp. blade. 
With the thumb-nail press out the woody 
or inner portion of the bud, leaving the bark 
only, and this work must be done without 


damage to the latter. Press or slide this 
under the rind of the wild branch that has 
been cut and then bind the whole with ordi- 
nary raffia or worsted, leaving the bud-eye 
uncovered. For some weeks there will be 
nothing to do; afterwards just loosen the 
tying material; do not remove it, but let it 
decay as winter comes on. Meantime, per- 
haps, other wild branches have sprung ; these 
should be cut away. as well as a part of the 
branch that has been budded.. The Rose 
part. may start into growth quickly, or, in- 


surfacing of leaf-soil is good for land! 


J uly 1" 4 


deed, may remain dormant througho 
ter, but all is well if this keeps g 
colour. a 


Top-dressing Christmas R 
A surface-dressing of some kin 
mould is probably the best material 
doubtedly beneficial to Christmas Ro 
more harm than good will be done 
crowns are covered with it. I have 


border planted with all the kinds jn 
tion, as I wished to form a correct op 


Rose Caroline Testout, a well kr 
variety with silvery pink flowe 


As a town and suburban Rose Caroline 
is unequalled % 


! 
. 
their respective merits. Two years aj 
a surface-dressing put on, and the m 
did the work covered the crowns 
thickly. I did not notice at the time | 
work was done, but later om I foun/ 
my cost. The top-dressing was put | 
in spring before the plants began t 
and for a time they did very well, | 
summer was very wet, a lot of rain f) 
July and at the beginning of oe 
there was something wrong, Many. 
leaves drooped when the sun came.( 
Cabbage when it has clubbed, and 
found that the base of the leaf-stalk | 
cayed. This in some instances sprea) 


| 


heart of the plant, which ultimate, 
pletely rotted away. The greatest | 
as, owing to the fleshy nature of foo} 
might be expected, was nidienus| 
caucasicus sustained no injury—a proi| 
exceptionally enduring character | 
Christmas Rose. This species, for 4] 
I hold it to be, keeps its foliage thro 
winter better than any other membe; 
family. In the case of light soils, tat 
ings are decidedly helpful in aiding a 
to bear periods of hot weather, and an 


naturally tenacious and wanting in | 
matter. New roots are every yeat P| 
from the crowns in autumn, and thes! 
ling for a time near the surface are Pr 
and nourished by the topics ; 


vers for the herbaceous 
border 
urprising how many of the old- 
ed garden flowers have become 
non to-day. Gardens are apt to be- 
‘aden with large numbers of re- 
oduced Perennial Asters, Phloxes, 
others without a thought of many 
1 flowers that would be more in 
ith the present old-world gardens. 
he many that are seldom met with 
lowing, all of which are still worth 
ind of easy culture :— 
is (Bear’s Breech),—There are 
rieties, but the most notable is 
ollis. Although the blooms, 
white, are not very conspicuous, 
foliage and bold growth well repay 
jlanted in the woodland or at the 
e border, where the soil is not too 
{ liable to become waterlogged 
iter. It is easily raised from seed 
r glass during spring, and may be 
division. 
us (the Burning Bush).—This old 
; certainly more often met with 
‘old garden plants, possibly on ac- 
flowers giving off in the form of 
ubstance that resembles a “flash of 
irt from this interesting feature the 
ush is a handsome border plant. 
sh flowers are sweetly scented, and 
tiety ‘alba they are white. The 
to a height of 23 feet, are of 
f, and bloom during June and July, 
in beauty for several weeks. 


S jALaPa (Marvel of Peru).—This - 


juaint old garden plant, bushy in 
id bearing flowers that vary in 
nm white to deep crimson. Seed 
sown during spring under glass. 
seedlings out at the latter part of 
soil that is-heavy it is wise to lift 
the roots in the same manner as 
Dahlias. 

\NTIA VIRGINICA (Virginian Spider- 
is is a very showy plant for the 
le border, and will thrive in any 
soil. It is at home whether in 
nd or on a dry bank where many 
ld not survive. 

(Loosestrife). — Most of this 
more suitable for the bog garden 
of streams, but the following will 
oil is not too light or sandy. They 
owy when their willow-like stems 
with rosy blossoms. L. Salicaria 
se-pink) and L. superbum) will 
long spikes of deep rose-coloured 
t will remain in beauty from June 
er, 

“AS.—These \are fine border plants 
for many months. They thrive 
€ readily in any soil, but do well 
best when the soil is not too rich. 

s (the Rosin plant).—These are 
ing plants for the back of the 
the wild garden. * There are 
eties, all of which are yellow, re- 
ingle perennial Sunflowers, and 
m 6 feet to 8 feet in height. They 
best when planted in groups. 

RIA CANADENSIS (Blood-root) is a 
rf plant bearing in spring large 
flowers with golden centre. 

UM  (Jacob’s Ladder). — This 
lore largely grown in gardens that 
me too wet and soil that is not df 
ature. There are usually ample 
round the plants to keep up a 
nts. P. Richardsoni is the earliest 
the blooms of a lovely sky-blue 
‘golden anthers, height 18 inches. 


IM BOHEMICUM (Scarlet Comfrey) is 
old garden plant, bearing from 
ie 
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Looking through the door into the garden at Low Hall, Middleton, Ilkley, Yorks 


This is a beautiful old hall with a lovely garden. 
famous Ilkley Moors forms the background to this old-world garden 


June to August abundance of scarlet flowers 
on stems 2% feet high. 

Liarris pyCNostacHya (Kansas Feather),— 
This has long spikes of crimson flowérs, and 
blooms during August and September. 


EUPHORBIA PILOSA has large heads of 
yellow, tinted bronzy-red flowers during 
autumn, 


SracHys LANATA (Lamb’s-ear) is an old- 
fashioned silver-leaved plant with purple 
flowers in summer, W. E. Wricur. 


Sweet Peas: A selection 


Looking through the rows as they are in 
nice bloom one cannot find any appreciable 
number of the novelties on trial that are out- 
standing either in distinctness of shading or 
in size. Possibly Leslie Rundle is a gain in 
the cream shades; anyway, it is about the 


‘which 


A magnificent view of the 


largest. And I am_ pleased with 2 LO. 
This is a fine bit of scarlet colouring. Some 


of the new ones are scarcely worth a distinct 
name so little do they differ from those sorts 
they are said to surpass. I grow 
Sweet Peas in about a dozen-and-a-half of 
what I consider the best. It is the fact that 
some shades of colour attract more at an 
exhibition than anywhere else, and thus one 
is often tempted to add sorts in the hope of 
ousting the general favourites, so to speak. 
The selection includes Charity in crimson 
and Charming in deep rose. I stick to Con- 
stance Hinton as a white and Elegance in 
light silvery-pink. Liking the bright pinks, 
I have room for both Hawlmark Pink and 
Pink Perfection. Hebe, again, is striking in 
rosy-pink, Mammoth, in _ orange-scarlet, 
Mascott’s Ingman as a good form of an old 
carmine sort. Mrs. A. Hitchcock and 
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Picture are two in cream and pink. Mrs. 
Tom Jones is still on top in the blue shade, as 
Powerscourt is in lavender, although one has 
room for that old variety R. F. Felton. The 
Sultan is about the darkest of all, and Royal 
Purple is most telling among other colours. 
Were it not that I do not exhibit, and there- 


fore cannot spare the time for shading from 


the sun, Tangerine Improved ‘and one or two 
others of the orange colours would be. in- 
cluded. S: 


Thalictrum adiantifolium 


The Meadow Rues ought to find a place in 
the garden of every amateur. Some are 
sought after for the beauty of their blossoms 
as well as leaves, like T. aquilegizfolium 
and TI. dipterocarpum, but the one under 
notice is of particular value for its delicate 
‘leaves, and comes in for a deal of admira- 
tion. On more than one occasion I have 
heard people unacquainted with it say on 
seeing the foliage interspersed in vases of 
flowers, ‘‘ What a pity to rob Maidenhairs 
in that way.” All the members of this 
family are very hardy, and seldom is‘it that 
frost kills them. ~I find that T. adiantifolium 
does best when it can be given a position 
partly shaded, as then the fronds last much 


longer. If in strong sunlight the foliage 
loses its beautiful green colour soon. Varie- 
ties like T. adiantifolium, which is only 


about 3 feet in height, associate well with a 
bed of Ferns and Funkias, and in early sum- 
mer are very pretty. Thalictrums are not 
over-particular “as to soil, but one into-which 
leaf-mould or other vegetable matter has been 
worked suits them. Those who use a deal 
of foliage in connection with table decora- 
tion, and are sometimes at a loss to know 
where to turn for the next supply, should 
grow half-a-dozen plants of T. adiantifolium, 
and they will seldom be short of graceful 
foliage in summer. ‘Thalictrums can be in- 
creased by root division, which I find is best 
done in spring. The plants can also be 
raised from seed. W. F. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Pot fruit 


HERE is a fascination about growing 

fruit trees in pots which is claiming the 

attention of all garden lovers in large 
numbers every season. Results have been 
regarded as very satisfactory from the point 
of view of securing supplies early, and this is 
not the most important aspect by any means, 
for when we review the unreliable climate to 
which this country is, .especially of recent 
years, subjected, it will readily be seen that 
to bring along fruit under glass must of 
necessity become even more popular as time 
goes on. 

For the purpose of growing pot fruit a well- 
constructed house is, of course, indispensable, 
and its management must be in accordance 
with the principles outlined further on in this 
article. 

The class of tree must be very carefully 
chosen, and it may assist readers of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED to give a few which are par- 
ticularly adaptable to culture under glass. 

ApPLES.—Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange, 
James Grieve, and Rival. 

Prears.—Conference, Doyenne du Comice, 
Louis Bonne of Jersey, and Williams’ Bon 
Chretien. 

Prtums.—Coe’s Golden Drop and Trans- 
parent Gage. 

Apricots.—Hemskirk, 
and Shipley’s. 

Pracues.—Duke of Cornwall, 
York, Royal George, and Waterloo. 


Moorpark, Royal, 


Duke - of 
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Nectarings.—Early Rivers, Lord Napier, 
and Pine Apple. 

Cuerrigs.—Black Eagle, Black Heart, 
Bigarreau, Elton, Early Rivers, and May 
Duke. ‘ 

‘Graprs.—Black Hamburgh. 
-Fies:—Osborn’s Prolific and St. John. 

There are, of course, others which succeed 


very well, but the foregoing will. provide a_ 


fair selection. All with the exception of the 
Vine should be pyramids. ae 

As a rule, pot fruit is delivered in 8-inch or 
10-inch pots, and the question arises, ought 
these trees to be repotted? Certainly, in 
nine cases out of ten the trees have the ap- 
pearance of being much-too large for their 
pots, but for the first season, unless their 
roots are bursting or likely to burst their pots, 
they should not be repotted ;-neither is it de- 
sirable to prune. to any extent. 


done as required. General treatment of the 
trees includes very careful watering, dress- 
ing, ample ventilation at all times, and (if 
any at all) gentle forcing at the start. The 
importance of keeping the trees perfectly 
clean is paramount, and it is preferable to 
give them a house to themselves. 


POLLINATION is a most important matter - 


and must be carefully considered. To en- 
hance results it will be necessary to have at 
least two of each of the trees listed, for they 
are mostly self-sterile, that is to say, as in 
the case of Cox’s Orange Pippin, one tree 
must be fertilised from another. It is more 
than probable that, at the period of blossom- 
ing, bees will not be plentiful, and hence the 
usual method of pollination has to be re- 
sorted to, and in many cases such a process 
must be carried out between two trees of the 
same kind. : 

Once the fruit has formed, treatment at 
regular intervals with liquid-manure should 
be resorted to, and it will be found beneficial, 
and may be continued until growth has 
finished. Caution should be exercised, how- 
ever, for it is important not to overdo the 
daily dose. It is well known that the heavy 
manuring of fruit trees, especially weak 
specimens, only hastens their end. 

For pot fruit culture patent manures of a 
forcing nature cannot be recommended, for it 
must be remembered that the ground or soil 
space is exceedingly limited. Thinning the 
fruit is a matter which one sees repeatedly 
overdone. Unless the desire is to secure 
specimen fruits there can be no point in re- 
ducing the crop abnormally. - Bunches must 
obviously be reduced, and where two fruits 
touch, one must be removed, but reckless 
~stripping is to be avoided. Bruce Hewirr. 


Strawberry planting 


The earlier Strawberries can be planted 
in August the better the prospect of a 
good crop of fruit the following year. 
The latter can be achieved if runners, well 
established in pots, are.employed, and pro- 
vided, of course, there is no delay in planting, 
a very good crop of handsome fruits is the 
reward. Early planting and the employment 
of strong, well-rooted plants also have other 
advantages, inasmuch as they mean the gain 
of a season, so far as a crop is concerned, 
while the plants, as a result of their having 
got a firm grip of the soil, will be liable to 
pass through a severe winter with impunity. 

When runners are layered later, or if such 
as become rooted to the ground between the 
rows are used for planting, it is then useless 


- to look for a crop the next year as they have : 


_neither the amount of roots nor the time in 
which to become established before winter 
sets in. 
liberty, and can be spared, planting under 


such conditions may take place, but as the 
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Once. they 
are used to their surroundings both may be- 


being of the Strawbe 


—after-treatment until — 


cracking of the berr 


~ autumn. 
If the requisite area of ground is at. 


plants will not bear in th 
the ground should lie idle, « 
for raising other crop 
when space is restricte 
planting until spring 
requisite number of r 
on a border. The pla 
way, lift with good bal 
and commence rooting | 
in their new quarters. T) 
circumstances ample tin 
borders or breaks, h 
pared for their reception, 
planting this must be un 
As the crop occupies the 
least three, and in many 


ier 


manure than it is— 
day; nevertheless, it i 
material be used,. the 
greater the quantity, 

rich and render it capab 
best results, oa 
- As firmness of soil 


days after having been d 
with a wooden rake and— 
the lighter the nature of 
the amount of treading shou 
to. If the soil is dry it is k 
where each plant will be 
for rain and lose valuabl 
themselves should be we 
an hour or so before pl 
the surface is mulched 
they will not feel the 
nearly so much as when th 
attention is denied them 
If plants in small pots 
is best carried out wi 
holes are made suffi 
to allow of some fin 
round the balls, and at st 
top of the balls can be ju 
The soil around the balls c 
too firm, and as the pl nt 
plant should receive a libe 
The rows should stand 
plants 18 inches apart 
the ground can be spared 
space may be allowed in 


press runners as fast ; 
to occasionally hoe the 
of a mulch being omitte 
under in any case. Wai 
sets in, must neeessari 


Vines under their 
wrong in the matter 
At times, when the berries 
final swelling, it may be wi 
more growth on _certair 
others. Among thes 
which at times show 


of sublaterals may possil 
tributory cause, so that 
proach the ripening 
of foliage may be lef 
do quite well with 


The first crop is pr 
further sowing 0 seed 
tinue the supply of fruit 

These late plant 
the quantity of soil as u 
neither must the pl 


this well constructed greenhouse. 


t all horticultural work the 

in lath blind has superseded © 
er kind of blind. The design 

ing from France is now so 

ed in the British Isles as to 

7 - need no recom- 

mendation and very 

little description. It 

is in every way an 

economical produc- 

tion, being  inex- 

pensive in: the first 

place, and, for prac- 

tical purposes, 

everlasting wear, 

repainting being: all 

that is likely to be 

required for many 

yeats. They have 

proved — themselves 

to be efficient and 

well suited for all 

the various classes 

___ of horticulture, from 

and highest class’ Orchid- 

humble cold frame. 

he sun is the main feature of 

I although, in October, cloth 

le or out must be taken away, it 

chain lath blinds. They are 

nd friends, and are almost as 

‘Winter as the summer, Whilst 
t it is desired to keep off the 
the winter it is necessary to con- 
heat one can. These blinds, let 
old night, will assist in this 
ay that will surprise everyone 
d the experience; whilst for 
, pits, and such structures, 
able, and will save many a 
plants when the early sharp 


nic advantage of chain lath 
“no box or protection is re- 
et does not harm them. 

are only small ventilating 
arranged to cut out a loose 
ain lath blind to cover the 
will roll up and work with 
nd, by means of a simple 
low the ventilator to open 
g the main blind. The 
it is open, raises the loose 
lain portion of the blind re- 
the roof. 


ee 


; . 
ve greenhouse on the roof of our new offices at Bouverie House, 
ei Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


oof of our new offices at Bouverie House we have an Original feature in the 


goniums, Fuchsias, Cannas, Begonias, pot Roses, and other flowering 
ahouse plants. The greenhouse, which is now very gay with flowers, is the source 

tion and surprise to all who have paid a visit to the new home of GARDENING 
atepD and of the numerous other publishing activities of Benn Brothers Ltd. 
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It is stocked with Carnations, Heliotropes, 
and foliage 


Eding of Greenhouses by Chain Lath Blinds 


The two features that-have been difficulties 
with these blinds in the past-are, firstly, the 
blinds have not been sufficiently rigid, and, 
secondly, the liability of the links with which 
the chains are fastened together 
breaking. This has been over- 
come by a patented link made 
from stamping out of solid metal; 
they thus become unbreakable, 
and are improved in shape to 
make the blinds quite rigid. 

They should be well painted with best 
white lead and oil, green being the usual 
colour. There is an occasional demand for 
these blinds treated with brown preservative, 
but it must always be kept in mind that the 
water coming from laths to which wood- 
preservative has been applied cannot be used 
for garden purposes, 

The question arises as to how wide in- 
dividual blinds of this type should be. There 
is much to be said in favour of the system 
of a number of narrow blinds for each roof, 
divided according to the number of main 
rafters, It is necessary to remember that 
wherever two blinds adjoin and roll up 
against one another a small dividing board 
of about 23 inches by 2 inch thick should be 
screwed to the main rafter to prevent the 
two blinds coming in contact with one 
another when working, or they will get out 
of order. It is only very rarely that blinds 
of this type should be made more than about 
14 feet to 15 feet wide, but it is usually better 
to submit a rough set-out of each roof to be. 
covered, showing where the main rafters 
come, and leave it to the manufacturer to 
suggest the number of blinds. 

Occasionally Orchid growers require these 
blinds to roll horizontally along the roofs, 
using no lines or pulleys, and rolled in the 
simplest way on a stick by hand. 

Where additional light is required for some 
of the more difficult Orchid-houses, such as 
Cattleya and Lelia houses, a special size ring 
may be required. This can be supplied, and 
has been found to be a success. 

Another advantage of these blinds is that 
they can be made to work above the roof, 

: leaving about 9 
inches of space, 
thus giving the 
desirable air 
space _ between 
the glass and the 
blind which is 
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often required for successful gardening. 
When this is wanted, the method adopted is 
to form a framework of T-iron to run 
parallel with the roof rafters, being attached 
to and resting above the rafters by iron sup- 
ports or standards, thus forming a frame- 
work on which the blinds can roll up and 
down so that perfect freedom is given for the 
ventilating lights to open. 


Training Dahlia growth 


I prefer a young plant to start with, and, 
when planted out, this should give two or 
more leaders, I should remove the super- 
fluous. The one stem progresses with so 
much the more vigour. The plant, being 
naturally branching, there is no trouble on 
the score of side shoots. The training of 
single Dahlias, Collarettes, Liliputians, and 
also such as the Star and small Pony 
groups is simplicity itself. The grower has 
to secure the main stem and side branches to 
sticks and allow everything to go on in a 
natural way. 

-A strong central stake, then later on four 
others less stout, so that string may be wound 
round to catch the side branches, ‘should be 
sufficient. The height of the plant cannot 
be given with certainty, because in a quite 
open spot, say, the growth will be so much 
shorter than that in a shaded or sheltered 
place. This being so it is not easy to be 
correct as to length of sticks. In my case I 
rarely use them more than 5 feet out of the 
ground; generally a foot lower. Cactus 
Dahlias as well as the bigger-flowering sorts 
in the decorative section require a_ less 
natural training than the rest. The growth 
of these should be thinned. In the case of 
these it is well to start with one stem or 
leader, and as the season goes on allow the 
side stems to come at will, and then, when 
the latter are big enough to handle, remove 
all but four or five—still leaving the central 
one to proceed upwards. 

At the official tests of new varieties which 
take place annually at-the Wisley Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society such 
thinning-as indicated is not allowed, and, 
consequently, the two styles of Dahlias 
named suffer on account of an inclination to 
make too much leafage. It may not be of 
great importance to thin the shoots in early 
stages as suggested, but it is desirable to do 
so later to obtain these bigger flowers to per- 
fection. The time is the blossoming period. 
It will be noticed then that a wealth of new 
leafy growths springs from just under the 
bloom buds as they form. 

Remove-such leafy growths and all is well. 
Allow them to remain and then we get a 
plant with superfluous foliage, with what 
flowers can in any way open too much hidden, 
Soft tip growths come at a time when ‘it is 
impossible, or, at least, these rarely have 
time, to develop blooms before autumn frosts 
appear; and in a word a pair of the classes 
which provide the more handsome flowers 
become in disrepute through neglect of a 
very simple item, Ss. W. 


The Italian Pimpernel (Anagallis 
Monelli) 


This possesses all the pleasing character- 
istics of the race, throwing out graceful 
shoots which bear numbers of striking blue 
flowers. It is seen to the best advantage in 
a somewhat raised position so that its 
flowering shoots can hang freely down. It 
may be used on the level, in the rock garden, 
or as_a window-box plant of trailing habit. 
Few plants are better for adorning some dry 
part of the rock garden. It is a perennial, 
and I think it will prove hardy in sunny 
chinks, H. STEVENs. 
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REMINDERS FOR 


Southern and Midland 


Garden Peas 


It is impossible to guarantee a crop of Peas 
from a sowing made after this date, as so 
much depends on the weather during the 
autumn, Where vacant ground is in good 
condition a few rows ‘of Littlé Marvel or 
some other dwarf early variety may be sown 
with a chance of securing a late dish or two. 
The seed should be soaked and the trenches 
watered before sowing, 


Jerusalem Artichokes 

On land that has been liberally manured 
and deeply dug these plants are apt to grow 
to an unusual height, and to’ prevent them 
being blown over and damaged by the wind 
there is no harm done in reducing the height 
to 4 feet or 5 feet. After practising this 
method for some years I am of opinion that 
the check to the growth leads to an earlier 
and better crop of roots. 


Astumn-sown Onions 

Where the plants were put out during early 
spring and have been grown well they should 
now be changing colour, which indicates 
ripening. If the plants are thick in the necks 
I find it a good plan to partly lift them out of 
_the ground with the fork and leave for a week 
or two. This hastens ripening as well as 
reduces thick necks, All those that have 
bolted should be used straight away. 


Transplanting Irises 

Although success is sometimes obtained 
when the early-flowering Flag Irises are 
transplanted during autumn, there is no 
better time for taking this work in hand than 
immediately flowering is over. The plants 
will then become well established before 
winter. The Irises enjoy a deep soil that 
contains a fair supply of leaf-mould and de- 
cayed manure, taking care not to bury the 
rhizomes when planting. 


Pinks | 

Now is the season to increase the various 
Pinks from pipings. These should be taken 
from the best and strongest plants, and should 
be about 3 inches in length. Remove the 
lower pair of leaves and insert in a firm bed 
of sandy soil under a handlight or in a cold 
frame, which should be kept close for several 
weeks until the formation of roots has  oc- 
curred, when ventilation may be given freely. 


Clematises 

It is not generally known how easily these 
plants may be increased by means of layer- 
ing done now. A good strong shoot should 
be. brought down to the ground, and, after 
removing 6 inches of the old soil and re- 
placing this with a sandy compost, the shoot 
should be slightly slit through a joint and 
pegged firmly into the compost and kept 
moist. 


Malmaison Carnations 


These old favourites seem to be falling out 
of date, but where plants are still grown, 
now is the time to layer them. ‘There are 
various methods, but I find the best is to 
make up a bed of sandy compost 4 inches 
deep in a cold frame, lay the pots on their 
sides, and layer the young shoots in exactly 
the same way as Border Carnations. 


Streptocarpus 

These beautiful Cape Cowslips flower so 
freely that they should be in every amateur’s 
greenhouse. For the benefit of those who 
have not the necessary heat in early spring 
to raise the plants I advise them to sow a 
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packet of seed now. The seed germinates 


readily and the young plants may be kept ~ 


growing throughout the winter in an ordi- 
nary heated greenhouse, when they will 
bloom freely the following summer. 


Canterbury Bells 

To obtain good strong plants for setting out 
in autumn the sowing of seed should not be 
delayed. This may be done either in boxes, 
cold frames, or in the open border. In either 
case sow thinly in fine sandy soil and cover 
the seed lightly, pricking off the seedlings 
when large enough to handle. There are no 
more useful and charming varieties than the 
Cup-and-Saucer, which can be obtained in 
various colours. 


Bedding out 3] 


This should be completed without delay, 
and where any sweetly-scented plants, such 
as Lemon-scented Verbena, Oak-leaved 
Geraniums, and others, are growing in pots, 
they may be set out near the house for the 
summer. 


Bulbs for Christmas flowering 

These should be ordered without delay, as 
so much depends on early potting to create a 
good display of blooms for Christmas. ~The 
best for this season are Roman Hyacinths, 


Paper-white Narcissus, Duc Van Thol 
Tulips, and the glorious little Cynthella 
Hyacinths. The best results are obtained 


from bulbs that are stated as ‘‘ Prepared.”’ 
These force much more readily than ordinary 
bulbs. 


Tomatoes 


Now that the plants are fruiting freely 
liberal feeding is the main point. This must 
not, however, be over-done. — As the roots ap- 
pear on the surface soil another light top- 
dressing should be given. Supplies of liquid- 
manure may be given twice a week, and are 
always best applied when the soil is moist. 
Where a winter crop is anticipated, now is 
a good time to sow a few seeds, growing the 
plants in cold frames until September. 
Sutton’s Winter Beauty and Carter’s Sunrise 
are both reliable for a winter crop where the 
necessary heat is to hand. 

W. E. Wricur. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Kitchen garden 

The vegetable crops, which may, through 
stress of other work at this busy time, have 
been left to themselves, ought now to be 
taken in hand. The weeding of Asparagus- 
beds must be attended to, and if a tank of 
liquid manure isnot available the beds should 
be dressed with a good chemical fertiliser 
which must be well watered home. Parsley 


must now be sown for winter and spring use, ~ 


although if a line of the current spring sow- 
ing be cut over it may yield good pickings in 
autumn and winter. Nevertheless, it is pre- 
ferable to make a present sowing, for Parsley 
is always in request. Horn Carrots, too, if 
sown now, will give useful roots—not too 
large—late in the season. A few lines of any 
good Pea which matures early can still be 
sown. A further line of Scarlet Runner 
Beans may give pods at a useful period; and 
any further sowings of French Beans ought 
to be of early. rather than late var! ‘eties. 
that the Beet has been sufficiently thinned. 
Occasionally, after a first thinning, seeds 
which have lain dormant begin to germinate 
and the lines are overcrowded. Draw a little 
soil round the stems of Beans, Peas, and all 


See . 


the Brassicas. If the Cele 
planted it ought not to be lo 
Sow and transplant plenty of 
sow Radishes according to pos 
ments. Endive may now be so 
for symptoms of mildew upon 
may have been planted on v. 
take the needful _ preventive 
delay, 


Vegetable Martows — 

These, ‘as a rule, being p: 
manured mounds, will now be 
progress.. The growths shoul 
in order to prevent accid 
winds, and a good mulch of : 
other, even spent potting soil, q 
to assist the production. of. 
hardly possible to overc 
healthy Marrows, but the fru 
and used in quite a youn 
Cucumbers, where these s 
treated on similar lines. 


Pinks 


Pinks, of whatever kind, are 
ful asset in the flower garden 
necessary to increase the stock this 
at which to do so. Cuttings tak 
root readily under handlights in’ 
at the base of & wall, or tl 
thickly into a cold frame, us 
soil which has been well ‘firme 


Hardy annuals 

If these have not already. be 
work ought not to be longer d 
crowding means spindly plant: 
plants mean poor flowers. 
annuals can be transplanted — 
among them being Cand 
Lavateras, Collinsias, Nigel 
If the soil be dry when ‘transp 
a good watering fora night 
put the seedlings on pees feet 


Cyclamens 


but if the Fines shows signs 
during sunny weather shading 

The pots, of course, should be : 
cool bed of ashes or of sand. 


Seedling Begonias 
Seedling plants of tuberou 
be handled in different wa 
either be potted off into 4-inc 
dened and run out into a nu 
doors. The latter is perhap 
factory way when a lage aess 


easy to select the best ‘of th 
a line outside as it is from po 


Ripening fruit 


When fru:t of any kind eos 
supply of water 7 
diminished. At the same 


or the dager of bad faveaes 
as if they are deluged wit 
Peaches, and in a less deg 
liable to suffer in flavour 1 


Havour: is also likely to 
tilation is bad or deficient. 
proach of ripening leave a 
stantly on the apex of the 
should gradually be increased 
reach maturity. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkeudby 
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to a recent inquiry as to the 
of a kitchen garden from grass 
ill give my experience, having 
arry out at different times. Jn 

n of a garden of this kind mis- 
il made, and if care is not taken 
remain comparatively sterile for 
years. It appears a very easy 
m a good kitchen garden out of 
s a grass field, all that appears 
‘being to trench it over; placing the 
at the bottom of the trench and the 
t the top. Now this is where the 
js made, for unless the ground 
, naturally good to a fair depth, this 
f the soil upside down to the depth 
thes or 2 feet may end in failure. 
wanted is a fair depth of fertile soil. 
turf, as all gardeners know, is a 
e of food for growing crops, 
in this respect it is not always a 
blessing, for often it is the home of 
g insects, particularly wireworm, 


often to be found in new gardens’ 


rom grass*land. This may not be 
with the grass land that your corre- 
intends to make his kitchen gar- 
as wireworm is seldom present in 
ntities on clay soils. 
first place, it must be seen whether 
equires draining, as it is better that 
id be done before the soil is dis- 
Drainage plays an important part in 
doing of crops. Land that is ill- 
ill never produce satisfactory crops, 
s keeping, the soil in a cold state 
its water-logged condition, it pre- 
t aération so necessary for the well- 
the different subjects that it will be 
on to produce. It is astonishing 
ward the crops are on these cold, 
| soils when compared with those on 
ed ground. It therefore behoves 
o may have the formation of a 
arden to first see to the drainage. 
‘ing out of such work need not be 
9 in this article, as the formation of 
id decides such work. Drainage, 
must be well done, so that the water 
a free course. The work should 
» now, so that the turf can decay 
opping takes place in the spring. 
general cropping is the best for the 
mat any rate. A crop of Potatoes 
t the first year, this getting the soil 
| order for the following season’s 
At any rate, early Potatoes might 
l, and these could be got off in time 
f the planting of winter vegetables. 
things have to be taken into con- 
, aS very often people with limited 
» are under the impression that the 
€ quickly got into condition for the 
of quite small seeds. Whether 
r other correctives should be added 
1e of trenching will, of course, de- 
n circumstances. It is plain that 
which would tend to improve the 
f the soil, and also its fertility, will 
ue effect upon the crops which will 
f the soil be clay, anything which 
added to ensure its free working 
inly be of great benefit, as very 
1 soils are often incapable of pro- 
e crops they should on account of 
heavy. As we all know, a free use 
> is of great advantage; so also are 
‘charred soil, garden refuse, and 
ot least, road scrapings. This last 
al corrective where good material 
d, as besides containing a fair per- 
I horse-droppings, it is also com- 
a lair percentage of gritty matter, 
ids to keep the soil open. How it 
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Making a Kitchen Garden 


should be used will, of course, depend upon 
the quantity at disposal. When there is 
plenty of any of the materials mentioned, one 
and all may be worked into the soil as the 
work proceeds, leaving a fair dressing of the 
best, such as decayed manure and refuse for 
forking into the surface in the spring. If by 
chance there should be very little, and manure 
in particular, it had much better be reserved 
for working into the surface in the spring, so 
as to add to the surface fertility for the im- 
mediate benefit of the crops which may 
follow. By commencing the work now the 
decay of the turf will commence, and the 
surface be opened up to the action of the 
winter frosts and snow, so that all will be in 
readiness for spring cropping. What has to 
be considered at the present time is the keep- 
ing of the most fertile soil at the top and the 
burying of the turf sufficiently deep to cause 
decay, but yet not too far from the surface, 
although deep enough to keep it from grow- 
ing through. What is known by gardeners 
as bastard trenching is the best to adopt, 
although it will differ slightly on account of 
the growing turf. In the ordinary course of 
bastard trenching the top soil in its entirety 
is kept on the surface, the bottom being 
forked over, at the same time adding manure. 
Any attempt at deep trenching, such as the 
old system of three spits, turning it upside 
down, would only result in failure, and very 
likely, as previously hinted, would make the 
surface soil sterile for some time to come. 

In commencing the work take out a trench 
3 feet wide, as there is nothing like having 
ample room for working, cramped trenches 
preventing the work from being carried out 
expeditiously. The turf should be taken off 
first to the depth of 2 inches, not more, and, 
of course, it will be the same with each suc- 
ceeding trench. Now take out a good spit of 
the top soil, and take this and also the turf 
from the first trench to where the work will 
finish. The bottom soil should now be forked 
over, adding the correctives and also the top 
turf of the next trench, and on to this place 
the next-spit of soil, which from being im- 
mediately under the turf will be in a fertile 
state. The work should be carried out in this 
way until the whole is finished. By the fol- 
lowing spring this top soil will be well broken 
down, and into this should be lightly forked 
the manure and burned refuse. If it could be 
so managed to crop it with Potatoes it would 
be all the better for the succeeding crops. 
Potatoes clean the soil, and the planting, hoe- 
ing, moulding up, and so forth get the soil 
into good working order. If the whole could 
be turned over again in 12 months time there 
would be a good depth of pulverised soil. If 
any constituents, such as lime, should be lack- 
ing, these could also be added. A. 


A Potato failure 


The Potato outlook in this district (Ayles- 
bury) at the present time (June 28th) is not 
very promising, and unless there is consider- 
able improvement, and that speedily, I fear 
the crop will be much below average. I 
have seldom seen such variation in the 
different quarters. In one, growth may ap- 
pear healthy and vigorous, and in others very 
weak and spindly, the sort of growth that 
gives little promise of good sound tubers be- 
low. This pronounced difference in the ap- 
pearance of the crops is not traceable to any 
particular kind of seed, but is apparent alike 
in’ home-saved and that obtained from Scot- 
land or Ireland; indeed, one of the worst bits 
in a 6-acre piece of allotment is the outcome 
of 30s, worth of seed that came from Scot- 
land. In this particular case the vendor 
suggested that slugs were responsible, but an 
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inspection of tubers shows no sign, and two 
breadths on either side of this particular lot 
are healthy and vigorous. I quite admit the 
advisability of an occasional change of seed 
and the acquisition of a new variety that 
might be superior to anything one has in 
hand, but annual changing is not always 
satisfactory and seed acquired from a dis- 
tance not up to the mark of carefully-selected 
tubers from home-saved stock. Back in the 
’90’s, when growing a fair amount of Pota- 
toes, some 4 tons or 5 tons annually, I saved 
by far the greater part of my own seed with 
good results. There were, of course, occa- 
sional failures, weak and spindly growth and 
a very poor crop, but whether this came from 
home-saved or bought-in tubers I never could 
quite fathom the real cause, and do not know 
if it has ever been satisfactorily explained. 
I have had such failures from seed obtained 
from a firm whose reputation for first-class 
seed was of the highest, and they certainly 
would not have saved from a stock that had 
the appearance of being affected in any way. 
This poor indifferent growth and consequent 
much below average crop mean a serious loss 
to the cottager and allotment holder. Possi- 
bly some GARDENING ILLUSTRATED reader 
might throw a little light on the cause, I 
have thought it might be owing to badly- 
ripened seed, but the tubers taken up in con- 
nection with the failure mentioned earlier 
were quite firm, and to all appearance per- 
fectly sound. E. Burret. 
Hardwick. 


* Inspection of Scotch Potato crops 


The Board of Agriculture for Scotland is 
prepared to undertake the inspection of 
Potato crops during the growing season with 
a view of the issue of certificates or reports 
for the assistance of growers and merchants 
in complying with the requirements of (a) 
the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order, 1923, of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which governs the importation of Potatoes 
into England and Wales; and (b) the Seeds 
Act, 1920, and the regulations issued there- 
under. 

As a general rule, application should not 
be made for the inspection of any crop unless 
it extends to a quarter-acre or more, but 
special consideration will be given to growers 
who have small stocks of new or scarce 
varieties. 

No application will be accepted unless 
accompanied by a remittance for the full 
amount of the fee payable according to the 
following scale: (1) When the total area of 
the crops does not exceed two acres, an in- 
clusive free of 5s. ; (2) when the total area of 
the crops exceeds two acres, at the rate of 2s. 
per acre or part of an acre. 

Certificates will be granted in respect of 
growing crops of immune varieties which 
attain a standard of purity of not less than 
99.5 per cent. These certificates will be 
numbered in a series, and the numbers will be 
prefixed by the letters ‘“‘ T. S.”’ (denoting true 
stock). 

Reports will be issued in respect of other 
growing crops stating the percentage of 
purity within the following grades :—Grade 
‘“B”: Less than 99.5 per cent., but not less 
than 97 per cent. ‘* Mixed Grade’’: Less 
than 97 per cent. 

Reports will be issued in respect of grow- 
ing crops stating that the percentage of 
purity of non-immune varieties within the fol- 
lowing grades :—Grade ‘‘ A’: Not less than 
99-5 per cent. Grade “*B”: Less than 
99-5 per cent., but not less than 97 per cent. 
“Mixed Grade ’’: Less than 97 per cent. 

Arrangements have also been made for the 
inspection for freedom from wart disease of 
crops growing on farms which are situated 
within a district that has been scheduled as 
an “infected area,” for the purpose of the 
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Order governing the importation of Potatoes 
into England and Wales. 


Forms of application for the inspection of 
crops may be obtained from the Secretary of 
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Edinburgh. Applications made after June 19 
will not be accepted unless accompanied by a 
double fee, but no guarantee can be given 
that the inspection will be undertaken in such 
cases. 


The Royal Show at Reading 


the Board, York Buildings, Queen Street, 
T one time the horticultural section of 
the Royal Show was considered an un- 
important part of it, but to-day it is one 
of the most popular. Among — - 

Roses, Messrs. Laxton’s Bedford Crimson 
is one which, although not an exhibition 
variety, will be a favourite because of its 
colour and sweet perfume. Raisers of Roses 
cannot be accused of neglecting perfume 
when such as Messrs. B. R. Cant’s Mrs. 
Beatty (a Maréchal Niel-like yellow H.T.) can 
be produced. Ruth, Mr. J. H. Pemberton’s 
variety, is among the long-lasting Roses, 
Dame Edith Helen, of Messrs. Alex. Dickson, 
is a rose-pink which combines the exhibition 
and garden Rose qualities. Clarice Good- 
acre is a sweet and dainty biscuit-white. 
Angele Pernet is a wonderful shade. Mabel 


Morse is an improved Golden Emblem; 
Shot Silk is correctly named. Such old 
favourites as Margaret Dickson Hamil 


(straw-yellow), Queen Alexandra, etc., were 
in the groups of Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Elisha Hicks, and Thos. Robinson, 
Nottingham. 

CaRNATIONS.—It is an honour seldom fall- 
ing to the luck of a nurseryman to have the 


Queen’s permission to name a Carnation 
after her. Stopping in front of the group of 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Her Majesty admired a new colour of purple- 
violet and named it Queen Mary. The 
border variety Elaine is a very dainty pure 
white, and was shown by both Mr. Horace 
Lakeman, Thornton Heath, and Mr. John 
Crowhurst, of Burgess Hill, Sussex. The 
Perpetual Shot Silk, unlike the Rose of the 
same name, is. of a darker shade, while 
Laddie is a giant pink of exhibition size 
shown by Messrs. C. Engelmann and Allwood 
Bros. ee 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. — The | Kniphofia 
Orange Man is a grand variety of. the ‘‘ Red 
Hot Poker ’”’ family, and was included ‘in a 
host of good things shown by Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch. Some wonderful 
hybrid Eremuri were sent by Messrs, Artin- 
dale and Son from Sheffield. 

The bright rose Antirrhinum Beacon of 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, and the Del- 
phiniums of Messrs. Bakers were gorgeous. 
Mr. JT. Carlile, of Twyford, received an 
Award of Merit for his Delphinium Lady of 
Loddon. White flowers in the garden are 
useful to make contrasts in light and shade; 
of much use and very beautiful for this pur- 
pose is the Campanula Fleur de Niege, shown 
by Mr. G. Gibson, of Leeming Bar, Yorks. 

In a separate cool tent all to themselves 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co. brought 
from Tunbridge Wells a collection of hardy 
flowers and shrubs. That pretty hardy shrub 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles was pro- 
minent, and running through the centre of the 
tent was a stream containing various coloured 
Water Lilies. Rare shrubs from Messrs. 
Hillier, and magnificent rock and water gar- 
dens from Messrs. Wilson and Agar, Read- 
ing, Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
and Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twy- 
ford, included Water Lilies, which looked 
cool, Iris, and suitable rock plants. Liliums, 
hardy and greenhouse flowers in bright array, 
were staged by Messrs. Webb and Co., Stour- 
bridge, and Toogood, Southampton. 

Gorgeous, too, were the Delphiniums from 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, who 
received an Award of Merit for Countess 
Cowley, which has immense compact spikes 


of double mauve with outer petals of blue. A | 


fine variety of blue Scabious was exhibited by 
Messrs. I. House and Son. This is a delight- 
ful garden plant when protected from slugs 
by rings of soot. 

Sweet Peas.—Probably the finest exhibit of 
Sweet Peas ever seen was a magnificent dis- 
play by Messrs. Sutton which filled the whole 
width of the 80 feet wide tent and was some 
40 feet deep. They also had a wonderful ex- 
hibit of flowers and vegetables in the open. 
What Joy is a happily chosen name for a 
lemon-tinted novelty shown by Mr. Robert 


geas were arranged in 


Bolton, who received Awards of Merit for this . 


as well as Colorado (a bright reddish-salmon), 


and Royal Purple (a deep mauve or light 


purple). Messrs. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, 
E. W. King, Coggeshall, A. R. Bide and 
Sons, Farnham, as well as Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, all had grand lots of 
Sweet Peas. 

Fruir.—From Studley College, Warwick- 
shire, came some fine quality fruit. The 
earliest Peach, Duke of York, was finely 
coloured, as well as Hale’s Early and Pere- 
grine varieties which follow on. _ Swanley 
Horticultural College was also well repre- 
sented. Strawberries from Messrs. Laxton, 
Bedford, were The Duke, Tit Bit, Givon’s 
Late Prolific, fine quality varieties which fol- 
low in succession. 

The cultivation of fruit trees in pots is both 
a profitable and interesting hobby, delightful 
in blossom, good to look at during develop- 
ment, as well as a generous reward when 
gathered, they are less trouble than many 
flowers grown by the amateur, for the trees 
may be stood outside, or, better still, the pots 
plunged in the soil after the fruit has been 
gathered. Fine examples of these were well 
shown by the King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., 
from Hereford, and Messrs. Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, from Twyford. Such Apples as 
Langley Pippin, Devonshire Quarrenden, 


Lady Sudeley, and Red Coat Grieve looked © 


tempting. Pears, such as William’s Bon 
Chrétien, Margaret Marrilat, and Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Peaches, and Nectarines, as 
well as luscious Figs, were there with many 
others. 

Outside, in the open, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had an exhibit of forestry. Included were 
shrubs useful to plant under trees. These 
comprised Thujopsis, Common Beech, Abies, 
Common Silver Fir, Laurel, Box, etc. 
hedges there were Cotoneaster Simmonsii, 
Crategus Oxyacantha, Lonicera nitida (a 
very useful subject which lends itself to close 
clipping), Yews, Common Holly, Sweet 
Briars, and Hybrid Sweet Briars. 

Flowers which can be grown from seed 
were a feature of Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co. 
These in great variety were Sweet Peas, 
Gloxinias, and that effective Statice Can- 
delabram. Campanula persicifolia and Pelar- 
goniums in a dozen sorts were brought by 
Mr. Godfrey from Exmouth. ; 

Stove plants arranged with the skill of the 
expert were grouped as no other flowers can 
be exhibited by Messrs. Cypher and Son, 
from Cheltenham, and Mr. W. A. Holmes, of 
Chesterfield. Tall, coloured Draczenas and 
Crotons, standing above a ground work of 


For. 


Caladiums and dwarfer stbjects, with plants - 


in flower of the graceful Bridal Wreath, An- 
thuriums, Orchids, ete., were fascinating. 


Nepenthes and other stove plants came from. 


Mr. L. R. Russell. Caladiums, a fine strain 


of Streptocarpus, Crotons, and blue Hydran-: 
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are liable to injury unless dusted with sul- 
phur as soon as it is perceived. E, hyemalis, 
Willmoreana, and propendens are very liable 
to be attacked, but caffra nana, gracilis, and 
persoluta are apparently immune. 

About a century ago a nurseryman named 
Fairbairn was well known to English plant- 
growers. His nursery was a home for hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, especially Cape 
Heaths. How the various species were intro- 
duced I do not know, but they were culti- 
vated at that nursery for some years before 
they attracted genenal attention. The hard- 
wodded propagator at the Messrs. Jackson’s 
nursery was, in his earlier days, plant-grower 
to the Messrs. Fairbairn, and was the first to 
attempt the propagation of Cape Heaths from 
cuttings. It was amusing to hear him de- 
scribe his early experience. It appeared that 
his employer was by no means optimistic, 
and said that he was reminded of ‘‘ an old 
hen with one chick,” but when the cuttings 
became lusty young plants he gave the man 
a free hand. That was how the propagation 
of Cape Heaths began in this country. 
When in the course of time Fairbairn Nursery 
broke up, the culture of these Cape Heaths 
was taken up seriously by the Messrs. 
Rollisson, of Tooting, and the Messrs. Jack- 
In the Toot- 
ing nursery some fine hybrids were raised, 
but in the matter of culture the Kingston 
nursery was foremost. There can never have 
been a finer lot of Cape Heaths than those 
which were exhibited during the time I was 
employed there. There could not have been 
a more skilful propagator than the man 
above mentioned. It was not only Cape 
Heaths, fbut hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
generally, such as the Hederomas, Acro- 
phyllums, Aphelexis, ete., that he increased 
apparently with as much facility as if they 
were ordinary greenhouse plants.. It was no 
vain boast when he said, ‘“ Give me the cut- 
tings and I will get you the plants.’ 
Although -I was not with him I was so placed 
that I saw his work, and as it happened, and 
fortunately for me, he was one of those men 
that had a pleasure in imparting knowledge. 
For the cuttings 6-inch pots were used. Thev 
were filled to two-thirds of their depth with 
crocks, on which rough material was placed 
to keep the drainage open. They were then 
filled with peat to within about 3 inches of 
the rim, then being topped with an inch of 
very fine, well-sanded peat, finishing off with 
silver sand quite up to the rim, this being 
used quite dry and shaken down so that there 
could not possibly be any shrinkage. Each 
pot was then dipped up to the rim in the 
tank until the water rose through the sand. 
The pots, being ready, the preparation of the 
cuttings was taken in hand, each one having 
the lower portion trimmed with very small 
scissors was dropped through the hole of 
an inverted flower-pot placed on a damp 
cloth, A beil-glass being placed so as to 
mark a rim on the sand, the cuttings were 
inserted with mathematical regularity. It 
Wasa very neat bit of work and, when com- 
pleted, had a nice appearance. During the 
cold months the pots were plunged in a tan 
bed, infinite care being taken in watering, 
and everv morning each glass was carefully 
wiped. It was work demanding patience, 
but the results were uniformly good, and it 
was very interesting to see these cutting-pots 
become miniature plantations of tiny thrifty 
plants. There would not be a dozen failures 
in as many pots. Naturally, the propagator 
potted off and cared for these young plants 
the first season; they were then passed on to 
the Heath grower and were wintered in a 
house in which the winter temperature was 
maintained only just above freezing in very 
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cold weather. Early in March preparations 
were made for repotting, the very best peat, 
which in those days was called Wimbledon 
peat, being used. This was never chopped, 
but was broken by hand, about an eighth 
part of Reigate silver sand being added to it. 
Potting was firmly done, and the young 
plants were placed in cold frames until June, 
when they were stood in an open spot for the 
summer season. In autumn they were nice, 
compact plants, the pots full of roots and in 
fine condition for putting into 44-inch and 
6-inch pots, in which the majority of them 
would be sold. Unremitting attention in the 
matter of watering is imperative. The 
greater portion of the soft-wooded kinds, 
such as hyemalis, propendens, Willmoreana, 
and persoluta, were flowered in 43 pots, and 
those that »were not sold were shifted into 
6-inch pots. They were cut over just below 
the flower-spikes, and, as soon as they started 
into growth, were repotted, placed in cold- 
frames, kept rather close until they were in 
full growth, and were then placed in the open 
air for the remainder of the season. The big 
specimens were, when needed, repotted after 
flowering. In a general way they would re- 
main in the same pots two or more years. 
Repotting these big specimens was a big job. 
It takes some time and a lot of patience to’ 
do one in a way that will ensure perpetual 
health and vigour. The repotting of a speci- 
men is attended with some danger, for the 
Heath makes fine hair-like roots which are 
easily injured, and it was often found neces- 
sary to break the pot irather than incur a risk 
with a plant the value of which might be at 
least 410. Thomas Baines was a familiar 
figure in the exhibition tent some 40 years 
ago and won many prizes. He never took 
away any of the old drainage when shifting 
his specimen plants; the removal of a single 
crock meant a check, and the specimens of 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants that the ex- 
hibited have never been surpassed. The 
specimen Heaths were repotted, after flower- 
ing, as soon as young growths formed, and 
every particle of the compost had to be 
rammed so that it was as firm as the old ball. 
J. Cornumt. 


Layering Carnations 


The method of propagation refers more 
particularly to the outdoor varieties. This is 
better done each season. Plants can be 
grown on another year or two without being 
layered, but they become leggy and out of 
hand as well as lose vigour. The first thing 
to do is to clear all the leaves off a stem to 
within about 3 inches of its point, and this 
clearing should be done carefully; that is to 
say, if rushed the operator is apt to snap off 
the stem itself. It is well, indeed, for a 
novice in the work to use small scissors. We 
then clear the surface of the soil about the 
main plant of weeds and level. Finely-sifted 
soil made by mixing loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand or grit is prepared by taking the whole 
from where the material has been kept dry. 
Place a layer of this immediately around the 
plant which is to be layered. Have to hand 
a supply of pins, which may be purchased, or 
indeed made from wire about the size of hair- 
pins. These may be made, again, from the 
twiggy bits of a worn-out Birch-broom, or, 
once more, from the branches of the common 
Bracken. The next thing is to make a cut 
with a sharp knife lengthwise about an inch 
in length half-way through the growth just 
away from-where the remaining leaves start. 
Give a very slight twist so that the wound 
opens, and peg to the soil, Place one more 
layer of the sifted soil over the top and the 
work is finished. The points of the growths 
will in a day or two be drawn up straight by 
the light, and then all one can do for a time 
is to see to it that there is no suffering from 
want of moisture. _ In showery weather all is 
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satisfactory. Failing such, however, we 
must provide a daily sprinkle, not to moisten 


the roots, but to keep the earth about the | 


layer from getting dry. If done in July roots 
should form andthe young plants be ready to 
sever from the old by September. All should 
be ready not later than end of October, then 
planted in their permanent quarters for next 
year’s flowering, or, as an alternative, placed 
singly in pots and kept through the winter 
under glass. Against successful Carnation 
growing is over-moist soil in winter. The 
latter plan, therefore, would be the wiser in 
such instances. e345: 


The cultivation of Hydrangeas 
By H. J. Jones, V.M.H. 


Hydrangeas, owing to their great beauty, 
ease of culture, and wonderful lasting quali- 
ties, should be. grown by: all. I am _ fre- 
quently asked if Hydrangeas are difficult to 
grow. No! they are not, and if instructions 
given below are followed, successful results 
will easily be obtained. As its name denotes, 
it is a water-loving plant, and when in full 
growth this should be remembered and the 
plants have copious supplies. The plants will 
do splendidly out-of-doors in full sunlight, 
but» grown under glass they must be shaded 
from very bright sunlight or the flowers will 
burn and not last so long as they should do, 

One of the chief points in growing 
Hydrangeas is to give them the right sort of 
soil; this should consist of two parts of light 
peat, two parts leaf-soil, one part of loam, 
and a good sprinkling of sand. -They should 
be potted only moderately firm and have 
plenty of drainage. They should also be 
watered carefully when first potted, but as 
soon as they are well established they.must 
be watered freely. Until the flower-buds 
appear water will be sufficient, but as soon 
as the buds present themselves the plants 
should have liberal treatment. The plants 
should not be fed when dry, but about an 
hour after they have been watered. As soon 
as the flowers begin to show colour, feeding 
should be gradually decreased, until it ceases 
altogether. 

When the plants have finished flowering 
cut them back slightly, decrease the water 
until they are nicely breaking into new 


growth, then re-pot in soil as before. When 
growing freely stand out-of-doors _ until 
autumn, then return to cold house that is 


kept free from frost. 

Hydrangeas are quite hardy, and when not 
wanted to grow on for greenhouse decora- 
tion they can be planted in the open ground 
and treated exactly the same as above note, 
with regard to cutting back, but it is essen- 
tial that a fair amount of peat and leaf-mould 
should be incorporated into the soil where 
they are planted. In very severe weather it 
is well to wrap a sack or mat round the 
plants so that the young wood is not frozen 
hard, in which case the flower-buds are liable 
to be spoilt. : 

Brut Hyprancras.—No Hydrangeas are 
blue naturally, but by treatment. Those 
who wish to turn their flowers blue should 
treat them as follows :—Add to each bushel 
of soil 13 Ibs. of blueing’ powder, mix well 
and pot as before directed. To intensify the 
blue, as soon as the plants are well rooted 
and growing freely, water once a week with 
8 oz. of the blueing powder to each gallon of 
water. .The powder should be dissolved in 
hot water. The plants that are being blued 
should only be fed with manure once a week, 
and not at the same time as when being 
watered for blueing. 

All varieties that have been treated for blue 
should, the first and third week in August, 
have a small. teaspoonful of the blueing 
powder sprinkled round each plant and well 
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watered in, this intensifies the blue colour 
when they flower the next season. 

“I would point out that watering the 
plants with blueing powder just as they are 
coming into flower will have little or no effect 
unless the plants have been previously treated 
as in above notes. 


Abutilons 


It must be something like 30 years since I 
saw a batch of Abutilons in bloom in a green- 
house in winter. As winter-flowering plants 
Abutilons are seldom grown to-day to any 
extent, and even as summer tenants of the 
greenhouse they are not met with very often. 
This seems a pity. They are really charm- 
ing and just as easily grown as a Pelar- 
gonium or Fuchsia, yet for some reason diffi- 
cult to understand they are not popular. 
Those who are in the habit of attending local 
flower shows will bear me out when I say 
that it is the exception to meet with 
Abutilons. They can be raised from seed 
sown in spring or from cuttings of partly- 
ripened wood in early autumn. Plants raised 
from seed will, however, make nice flowering 
specimens suitable for window decoration in 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouwrie House Fleet Street, London, #.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


a year’s fine: There is 
having Abutilons in bloom ir 
house in winter. By war 
one in which very much heat 
wherever Primulas, Cycla 
similar subjects are grown, 
will thrive. Obviously flower. 
removed in summer and 0 
couraged by the plants — 
doors in the sun, much i 
one prepares Azaleas and 
é 


Primulas in frames- 


ce 


The term 


ture becomes very hot. © It 
matter, however, so to ar 
frame that for a few hours 
be where the sun’s heat is n 
be the means of bringing pla 
and. obviate much waterin 
Now, whilst Primulas are 
should be taken that they 
crowded. PNAS 


“Naming plants—All who w 
be named should send fair examp 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (S1 
and points of shoots are useles: 
four plants should be sent in any 
same correspondent. Where m 
is sent they should be number 
cones should always be sent. cf 

Naming fruit—Several spec: 
stages of colour and size of the 
assist in its determination. — 
from several correspondents 8 
fruits for naming, these in me 
ripe and otherwise poor. ¥V 
not more than four varieties a 
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Growing Myosotidium nobile 

Would someone kindly give particulars of 
culture of above-mentioned plant in Aber- 
deenshire for benefit of one who has failed 
with it. Fire. 

[This plant is easily grown into huge 
specimens, but the following method is essen- 
tial:—Sow seed when ripe; grow on until 
the plants are large enough for 10-inch pots, 
which means they must be 18 months or two 
years old for pots as big as 10-inch or even 
12-inch. The best soil is very fibrous loam 
three parts, leaf-soil one part from leaves not 
older than two years or three years, and one 
part rotten horse manure. To one barrow- 
load of compost add a5-inch pot full of coarse 
silver sand. Plants should be kept clean of 
green-fly and always shaded from the rays of 
the sun, say from 11.30 to 5.30 new time 
from May to August, and syringed with pure 
water once or twice a day, never allowing 
them to be dry. Plants must be protected 
from frost in winter. A gentle heat of 40 
degs. to 45 degs. through cold weather helps 
one-year-old plants to develop by the spring 
into such plants as will make specimens 
ready for 10-inch pots in February to flower 
in April.—J. D., Surrey.] 


FRUIT 
Figs diseased 


(H. L. W.).—The Figs you send us are af- 
fected with a fungoid disease known as the 
Fig grey mould (Botrytis cinerea). We regret 
being unable to tell you the cause, although 
we have been acquainted with the disease for 
many years. past, and invariably found it to 
attack fruits to a greater extent on trellis- 


trained trees, particularly tho: 
than those grown in pots. 
when the disease was det 
suspend syringing and to— 
atmosphere in the house 
effect of mitigating the att 
the loss. Strange to sa 
was never attacked. To 
from spreading, all infecte 
removed and_ burnt, 
pruning dress the trees w 
pound. Next season _regul 
no more young growths than 
quired, so that light a1 
freely amongst the le. 
Should the fungus unfor 
and if the fruits have not be 
the outer surface of the sk 
you may try the effect of 
solution of liver of sulphur, 
of water. If the skins. 
there is, we fear, no reme 
thing is to adopt the 
above. eed 


. \ « 

Loganberry failing 
~(Anon).—The Loganbe: 
failed to set fruit fro 
as has rendered the Rasp 
instances an almost t 

succession of cold wind 
drenching rain during th 
Near where this is bein 

tity of Raspberries which ar 
of fruit from this cause al 


Almond leaves blister 

(Geavin).—Your Almo 
a prey to blister, ne 
generally-accepted one 0 


i > i ‘ 
1926 
e prevalent in some seasons 


worse is ‘the attack. Irees pro- 
blinds never seem to suffer so 
those which are left unprotected. 
ild strongly advise you to efficiently 
your trees during the spring if the 
i cold and wet. ". ; 


fitting in Peaches 
ham).—We think the cause of the 
stones is due to improper fertilisa- 
ie fruits would in these circum- 
swell until the crucial stage was 
or, in other words, the stoning 
vhen the substance which encloses 
il, and called the'‘‘istone,’? becomes 
1 of full size if all conditions are 
ut if the kernel is not quite perfect 
gement of the stone is arrested when 
t half or three parts formed, it splits 
d the fruit then drops. If you did 
ise the blooms by hand when they 
y open this would account for the 
The setting of Peach flowers under 
uld never be left to chance, but be 
onveying the pollen from one flower 
+ by the aid of either a camel-hair 
a rabbit's tail. If there are large 
1 flowered ‘varieties growing in the 
isé fertilise the flowers on the last- 
‘st, as these are more productive of 
a those of the former description, 
dre certain set of fruit is thus en- 
‘ther causes of stone-splitting are an 
icy or total absence of lime in the 
lich the border consists. Lime is so 
for all stone fruits that it always 
should do, one of the constituents 
mpost when a new border is being 
‘d, and is usually supplied in the 
Id plaster or mortar rubbish. We 
ave been applying lime, which to.a 
stent will help to make good the 
+.é., if the addition of calcareous 
as neglected at the time the border 
2d—but it will not be so effective as 
a fair proportion of the materials 
mentioned when mixed intimately 
soil. If your border has been con- 
“ithout either old plaster or mortar 
‘e advise you to lift the trée care- 
before the time it will naturally 
hed its leaves, and lay it in by the 
he garden. Then have the border 
ted. If the lifting and replanting 
rly done, and the adding of the 
vamed to the border is done with 
ition, the tree will hardly feel the 
the lifting. Over-luxuriance will 
xe the stones of Peaches to split. 
he borders to become dry and then 
1 heavy soaking of water will also 
ne-splitting, but we think the first- 
the cause of trouble in your case, 
ve suspect that your’ border is de- 
ime, 


_ VEGETABLES 
»%t on Tomatoes 


—Your Tomatoes have been at- 
a fungoid pest known as ‘ blaclx 
sed by moisture settling and hang- 
undersides of the fruit. Like all 
'germinates very fast in moisture, 
» Washed to the base of the fruits 
wre and soon increase. The house 
rour Tomatoes are 


the day. Pick off and at 
all affected fruits. The best 
made of 10 ozs. of sulphide of 
iver of sulphur dissolved in.2 
ng water, adding 2 gallons of 
ging the plants with this. 


-and the more ungenial and cold_ 
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Fungus on Celery-leaves 

(W. H. E.).—Your Celery-leaves are at- 
tacked by a fungus—the Celery-leaf-spot (Sep- 
toria petroselini var. apii). Pick off and burn 
the affected leaves, and spray the others with 
Bordeaux mixture or an ammoniacal solution 
of carbonate of copper. Dissolve 1 oz. of 
carbonate of copper and 5 ozs. of ammonia 
in a quart of hot water, then add 16 gallons 
of water. If next year you find any traces of 
the fungus spray twice lightly with Bordeaux 
‘mixture. If all the leaves are like those you 
send us we should advise you to dig up all 
‘the plants and put them on the fire. Dress 
the ground where the Celery has been grown 
with lime and make your Celery-bed next 
year in-a different part of the garden. 


SHORT REPLY 


L, Allegro.—We will endeavour to reply to 
your letter and soil'sample next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Mr. H. Davies.—Spirea Douglasi. 

L. S., Dublin—1, We regret being unable 
to name the Pansies; 2, one of the several 
varieties of Veronica speciosa. 

E, C.—1, Cotoneaster moupinensis; 2, C. 
Henryana; 3, Neillia sinensis. : 

A. M, S.—1, Sidalcea, probably variety 
Listeri if soft blush-pink in flower, if pure 


- white Sidalcea candida; it is impossible to 


be certain from your specimen, which arrived 
much withered; 2, Cénothera riparia, a very 
pretty Evening Primrose. 

Terry Lee.—1,  Epilobium Hectori; 2, 
grown respectively in sun and shade or in 
dry and in moist positions; 3, Echium 
vulgare; 4, Armeria latifolia, syns. A. 
plantaginea, A. cephalotes, A. formosa, and 
also A. pseudo-armeria; 5, a garden form, 
possibly Armeria Bee’s Ruby. 

F. H..C.—1, Rose Prince Camille de 
Rohan; 2, Aconitum officinale (Monkshood). 

F, Bean, Durham.—Your plant is Tolmia 
Menziesii, a plant allied to Saxifraga and 
Heuchera and standing about. midway be- 
tween the two botanically. The flowers are 
brownish and unattractive, but the plant is 
interesting through its curious habit of grow- 
ing young plants from the leaf-blade and 
from the nodes of the flower-stems, which 
root when weighed down to touch the 
ground and so increase the plant. Your 
specimen is produced from a flower-stem, but 
probably something injured the tip so that no 
flowers were produced this time. 

H. W.—Cephalaria tatarica (syn. Scabiosa 
alpina). 

F. Mackintosh.—Roses : 1, Wedding Bells; 
2, Edgar Andrieux; 3, Diabolo; 4, Corona- 
tion. When sending Roses for name. it is 
always advisable to send good specimens 
packed in Moss. 

L. C. Halstead.—Rose Paul Transon. 

Miss Roche.—Venidium calendulaceum. 

T. L.—i, Berberis sp.; 2, Spiraea dubia; 
3, Masterwort (Astrantia major) ; 4, Potentilla 
of no value. 


National Carnation and Picotee Society 


An exhibition of Border Carnations and 
Picotees will be held at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, London Wall, E.C. 2 
(by kind permission of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters), on Wednesday, July 
21st, from 12 noon till 6 p.m. The Lady 
Mayoress has kindly consented to open the 
exhibition. Tickets of admission, 1s, each, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
E. G. Lowe, 65, Exeter Road, Cricklewood, 
N.W. 2, or at the Hall on the day of the 
show. On Tuesday, July 13th, 1926, an ex- 
hibition was staged by the Society in con- 
junction with the R.H.S. meeting at Vincent 
Square, S.W, 
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National Peony Show, Boskoop, 
Holland 


The Dutch Society of Paony Growers and 
Exporters took the initiative for holding this 
show on June 15th-19th last. In the month 
of June there are not many plants flowering, 
and we hardly know at that time of the year 
any plant in bloom which decorates our gar-: 
dens in large masses. That many old varie- 
ties of the Paony have been superseded by 
new and also really better varieties was 
shown by the many exhibits. The people of 
Boskoop have the knack of arranging shows; 
but to arrange a show of cut flowers only is 
quite another thing. It was a good idea of 
Mr. P: den Ouden, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to call in three of the leading florists 
from Holland, and also the well-known firm 
of Brouwer for their large Dutch garden 
ornaments and vases. These huge vases 
were filled with hundreds of enormous 
flowers of the best varieties as Reine 
hortense, Mons. Jules Elie, and Festiva 
maxima. The show was further decorated 
with large baskets with beautiful flowers. 
Many novelties were also shown and were 
very promising for the future. 

For 10 of the best varieties of English 
origin the prize was awarded to the firm of 
H. den Ouden and Son, Boskoop, for the 
following sorts :—Alsace (rosy-carmine), 
Alice Balfour (flesh light pink), Baroness 
Schroeder (flesh with shading to milk-white), 
Boy Kelway (dark rose), Duchess of Albany 
(deep pink, scented), James Kelway (rose- 
white), Kelway’s Circe (lovely peach-rose), 
Kelway’s Glorious (cream-white), Kelway’s 
Peace (rich cream-white), and -Kelway’s 
Rosemary (delicate pink). 


The following are the best at present as 


regards flowering, form, growth, and 
colour :— 
Earty.— White: Duchess de Nemours, 


Festiva maxima, James Kelway, Mme, de 
Verneville. Light Pink: Eugenie Verdier, 
Mme. Calot, Noemie Demay. Dark Pink: 
Due de Cazes, Edulis superba, Mons, Jules 


Elie. Red: Adolphe Rousseau, Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac. 
Mib-sEASON.— White: Albatre, Baroness 


Schroeder, Boule de Neige, Mme. Emile 
Lemoine, Mme, Jules Dessert. Light Pink: 
Asa Gray, Germaine Bigot, Jeanne d’Arc, La 
Perle, Mlle. Leonie Calot, President Taft, 
Reine hortense. Dark Pink: Czarine, Marie 
Crousse, Pompanette, Triomphe de 1’Exposi- 
tion de Lille. Red: Atrosanguineum, 
Edouard Andre, Felix Crousse, Karl Rosen- 
field, 1’Eclantine, Rubra triumphans, 

Late.—White: Duchess of Wellington, 
Couronne d’Or, l’Indispensable, Marie 
Lemoine. Light Pink: Albert Crousse, 
Canari, Mme. de Galhan, Mme. Lemoine, 
Marguerite Gerard, Souv. de VExp. de 
Universale. Dark Pink: Auguste Villaume, 
Claire Dubois, Livingstone, Sarah Bern. 
hardt (Lemoine), Solange. Red: Berlioz, 
Louis van Houtte, Mons, Krelage. 

What a pity that the magnificent single- 
flowering Pzonies are unknown on the 
Continent. We noted as the best varieties :— 
Camille (clear purple-red), Cornelie (white), 
Dai-jo-Kuham (rose-magenta), Eva (deep 
rose), Fusyama (soft flesh to white), Ger- 
trude (lively rose), Mistral (bright carmine- 
pink), Queen of May (clear violet-rose), and 
The Moor (purple-garnet). 

The show was a real success ; all classes of 
early, mid-season, and late-flowering Ponies 
were shown. This was possible through the 
early flowering having been retarded by 
placing the flowers before they open in a 
cellar at a temperature of about 40 degs. 
Some days before the buds are cut.each bud 
is placed in a small paper bag and the mouth 
of this bag is closed with a rubber band. 
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A Successful Show at Brighton 


cultural Society continues to make great 
progress, and the summer show held in 
the Dome and Corn Exchange on July 7th 
and 8th was the most successful in its history. 


Tent Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horti- 


Roses 


The Roses were exceptionally good, and we 
have never known Mr. George Prince, of 
Oxford, to show finer blooms. He was first 
in Class 1 for a large group of Roses, in 
which he had magnificent pillars of the good 
Roses Mrs. H. Stevens, Johanna Bridge, 


and Mme. Butterfly, but we thought that.the - 


pillar of American Pillar too heavy for this 
group; moreoyer, the colour of this popular 
Rose is harsh and does not harmonise with 
other Roses. : 

Mr. Prince was first in Classes 3, 4, and-5 
for show blooms in boxes, and among his 
best blooms were Mr. G. Marriot, Mabel 


first prize for six vases of Sweet Peas was 
won by Mr, L. M. Wilby, gardener to the 
Beach Hotel, Littlehampton. His vases of 
Royal Scot and Elegance were worthy of 
special mention. | : 

One of the most successful exhibitors of 


Sweet Peas was Mr. J. Dubber, Uckfield, . 
~Carlile’s Loddon Nurs 


who carried off many prizes in the amateur 
classes. His best vases were Tom Sykes, 
Constance Hinton, Mr. T. Jones, Sultan, 
W. J. Unwin, Wembley, and Grenadier. 


Dahlias, Carnations, etc. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
were well represented by a group of early 
Dahlias, also by an extensive rock garden in 
the Dome and by collections of herbaceous 
plants and hardy shrubs for which-this firm 
has a wide reputation. , 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. were showing Car- 
nations in grand form, and we were much 


attracted by two new fancy varieties, Cottage 


The new Carnation Shot Silk, which was seen in quantity at the Brighton Show 


Morse, Col. Fitzgerald, Rev. Page Roberts, 
John Russell, and A. H. Gray. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks, Wallingford, Berks, 
was first for a table of Roses and a good 
second in many other classes, and his box of 


Lady Inchiquin, all of even colour and good. 


form, was the centre of admiration. 
A very fine group of Roses was staged by 


Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, and ~ 


the pick of the varieties. were Betty 
Uprichard, Lady Inchiquin, Golden Emblem, 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Snow Queen, Lord 
Charlemont, Ophelia, and Shot Silk. 


Sweet Peas 


There was a grand array of Sweet Peas in 
competition, and Mrs. E. R. Workman, 
Gothic Lodge, Hayling Island (gardener, Mr. 
W. B. Hodges), gained the ‘‘ Sussex Daily 
News ’’ Challenge Cup for the third time in 
suecession. : 

Mr. -A. O. Cosham, gardener to Grand 
Hote) Co., Eastbourne, won the class. for 12 
vases of Sweet Peas, his best being Britannia, 
Rosy Morn, Blue Bird, and Advance. The 

He 
\ 


\ 


Ne 


Maid and Butterfly, but the most outstanding 
feature of this group was unquestionably the 
grand display of the 1926 novelty Shot Silk, 
flaked in brick-red and with good perfume. 
This variety, which has gained many 
honours, including the Award of Merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society, is illustrated 
on this page. 

Special. praise is due to Messrs. Balchin and 
Son, of Brighton, for their representation of 
an. old English garden—a very pleasing Box- 
edged formal garden with fountain and sun- 
dial, and a stone path leading to the arched 

’ doorway of an old house. 

On page 428 appears a_special note on the 
collection of Zonal Pelargoniums shown by 
Mr. W. A, Clifton, of Willingdon, Sussex. — 

Other features of this show were Gladioli 
shown by Messrs. Toogood. and Sons, 


Hydrangeas and Silver Ferns shown by A. ° 


Pratt, Brighton, St. Brigid Anemones from 
Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., Orchids from 
Messrs. Sutton Bros., Hassocks, Sussex, and 
Delphiniums and Gladioli from Messrs. Lowe 
and Gibson, Crawley Down. HG 


- the best conditions if the siz 


- varieties—First, Mr. A. 


‘close of 
- hospitably entertained by 


was awarded to Messr 


ist 
Ns Miadoa 
-DELPHINIUMS.—This race 

sidered to be the finest fo 
herbaceous borders during th 
June and July, and this was f 
by the opinion of about 7o r 
Association, including the lea 
of the district, io 

rie 


Reading and D 


Wednesday evening, June 
to be seen a magnificent 
plants in 300 varieti q 
Mr. Carlile’s’ speciality and 


a criterion. Among. the va 
ceived special attention we 
Mrs. Thomas Carlile, | 
Smith, Betty, Jean Tayl 
and Elsa. Another family 
received attention was th 
a lovely tangerine-scarlet, 
shaw, a double bright o1 
acquisitions. Lupins at 
large scale, the collection con: 
plants, but, unfortunately for 
flowers were nearly over. In % 
competition held on the s 
splendid blooms were sta 
awards were as follows:— — 

Class 1 (open), three vase 


Gardens, Calcot’ Grange ; secoi 
Dow, The Gardens, Calco 
W. Turnham, The’ Gard 


Queen Anne’s School, Ca 

Class 3  (single-hana 
vase, mixed colours.—First, 
bury, The Gardens, Rust 
second, Mr. F. Haines, T) 
Hanger. ie 

Class 4 (amateurs), — 
colours,—First, Mr. H.- 
hurst; second, Mr. R. G.- 
third, Mr. R. Buller, Rea 

Mr. A. E. Beaumont, TI 
House, Earley, showed a ba 
fruits of Lloyd George R 
the ramble _ the 


whom a most hearty and 
thanks was tendered. RS 
Windsor Ros 
This was held on Saturd 
the slopes of Windsor C 
of the King. There \ 
play of Roses and Sw 
interest being centred in t 
the handsome cup presented - 
which was won for the thirc 
by Messrs, F. Cant and Co. 
Nurseries, Colchester. The 
Colchester as a Rose-grow! 
well maintained, seein 
prizes went to grower 
Turnbull won the W 
In the Sweet Pea cla 
Challenge Cup for Swee 
which has gone to Si 
sions, but who this year 
was won by Dr. Leggett 
The silver medal for the b 
Peas in the show was 
Sunninghill. | Much 
coming in the table 
for the fourth time 
of Yiewsley, who bec 
Lady Dyson Challenge €u 
Rose in the show the N. 
‘a perfect bloom, both in col 
George Dickson. - 
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one shrub in particular that 
rks with unfailing accuracy 
ng of the solstice, and that is 
Elder whose tightly-packed 
arlet fruits flame with such a 
ch of autumn even before the end 
) e welcomes rather than resents 
f this early harvester while yet 
scarce attained his noon,’’ for 
‘to be accompanied by the large 
uits of Cotoneaster preecox, the 
s hiding among the maze of 
orokea Cotoneaster, the sapphire 
uits of Gaultheria tricophylla, 
ly concealed beneath the heathy 
iant scarlet clubs of our wild 
are by no means_ the least 
if the woodland’s summer fruit 
ever to be overlooked—especially 
kbirds—the luscious; grape-blue 
Berberis Darwinii. 
have already fulfilled their sea- 
_ there are subjects not a few 
mly now coming into their best. 
os one always 
rith full summer, and if 
ice of some of them, 
?*hiladelphus — coronarius, 
) heavy when the tem- 
‘degs. in the shade, 
species and varieties of 
“genus undoubtedly im- 
ression of coolness by 
owers and foliage of 
. Especially does this 
cellent kinds as P. 


Another 
ossoms always seem 
of refreshment to the 
log days is Plagian- 
Here the downy-leaved 

i, of this beautiful 


ith their translucent, 
anging in clusters in 
‘pale-green, heart- 


f April. 

eyensis is an ad- 
for a sunny spot in 
n. It is among 
shrubs what Ber- 
4s among those of 
ill he vigour of 
arching, slender 
8 ft. or more to 
e utmost elegance, 
athed from base to 
of blossom in a 
e. E. Langleyen= 


er in. a Woodl 


sis is, moreover, a good deal hardier than 
most of the better kinds. Last winter, which 
killed-off some specimens of E., macrantha, 
left this fine hybrid untouched. E, exoniensis 
is another hybrid of this genus which has 
merit enough to justify its claim to a fuller 
‘recognition than jt usually enjoys. It is very 
hardy, the deep glossy-green and ample 
foliage is attractive at all seasons, and affords 
a telling background for the pretty sprays of 
pink and white blossoms which are yielded in 
generous profusion from June to November. 
Though most of the blooms are over, the 
late-flowering forms of Cytisus scoparius 
bring to July that splendour of gold and 
wealth of perfume with which the earlier 
members of the species enriched the gardens 
in| May. Abundantly prolific in blossom, 
robust in constitution, and with a peculiar 
grace of their own, these late Brooms must 
be numbered among the most precious shrubs 
of their season. Of the good old Spartium 
junceum no less can be said, for it is willing 
enough to flourish under trees and never fails 


Sisyrinchium striatum 
The Satin Flower in June on the sunny side of a garden path 


and Garden 


to yield sheaves of its long-stalked yellow 
flowers which distil the sweetest of all the 
scents of our English summer, the scent of a 
Bean field. Genista virgata is a Species that 
also ranks high among the best of its race. 
While in symmetry it has no rival, the pale 
gold of its countless little flowers set in the 
Sheen of silver which invests the delicate 
foliage, so soft and billowy, is irresistibly 
charming. G. virgata, which is quite hardy, 
is, in point of fact, one of the few Brooms 
which on account of its delightful foliage is 
a shrub to admire at any season. 

Down along the waterside, where tall 
Osmundas are already getting rusty at their 
tips, and Lysimachia clethroides is piercing 
the shades of the Alders with its millk-white 
spears, the Snakeroots (Cimicifuga) have 
raised aloft their snowy wands, Very lovely 
in the dappled sunlight are these Spirza-like 
plants, ‘especially perhaps the rose-tinted, 
4-foot C. cordifolia, the dwarfer C. simplex, 
with its unbranched spires of white, and C. 
racemosa, a 5-foot to 6-foot giant whose 
crystal plumes will presently flash a 
challenge to the barbaric splendour 
of Astilbe Davidi. Here also is the 
red-stemmed Gillenia trifoliata, with 
its three-lobed, deep green leaves 
and. showers of rose-tinted stars, a 
waterside dweller whose subtle 
charms must not be overwhelmed by 
the stalwart ranks of the foregoing 
and those of S. Aruncus and its 
kindred of like stature. One of the 
best of the dwarfer, late-flowering 
shrubs along partly-shaded places by 
the water is our familiar friend, 
Spirea japonica Bumalda, — var. 
Anthony Waterer, and it can hardly 
have a better companion than the 
dwarfer S. j. alba (S. callosa alba), 
whose pure white inflorescences 
make a sharp contrast with the ruby- 
crimson of the former. S. Anthony 
Waterer may not flower so profusely 
in part shade, but there is abundant 
compensation for this in the fact that 
under such conditions its blooms do 
not become bleached into the washed- 
out condition to ~ which a_ few 
hours of hot sun will reduce them. 
That excellent shrub, Leptospermum 
scoparium var. Nicholli, which 
often remains in flower until August, 
has blossoms of almost exactly the 
same brilliant colour as the above 
Spirzea, and these are, unfortunately, 
equally sensitive to direct sunlight. 
Not being in broad, flat, terminal 
corvmbs like those of the Meadow- 
sweet, the blossoms of this magnifi- 
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cent Leptospermum which crowd the older 
branches are afforded a certain amount of 
screening from the shrub’s own foliage, but, 
even so, a wonderful effect is often sadly 
marred. 

If most of the woodland Roses are over a 
few still remain. One of the most striking 
of them is a large bush of R. multiflora, so 
bountiful in its immense white trusses and 
so incomparably fragrant. The good old R. 
alba, including its lovely variety, Celestial, 
whose emerald foliage alone is sufficient to 
claim for this old-timer a place anywhere, is 
one of the stand-bys of the later summer in 
its genus. R. lucida is always admirable 
with its large soft pink blooms, and here at 
the foot of the Heath slope is R. spinosissima 
Mrs. Colville, still bearing its rich crimson 
blooms. R. Wichuraiana tosses its white 
bouquets out of the gorgeous billows of Erica 
cinerea rosea, and the hybrid, R. W. rosea, is 
enlivening a bank of E. mediterranea, now so 
dull and rusty, with clusters of crimson-scar- 
let. Some of the dear old Damasks are also 
here, promising to carry the sweetness of 
early June into the days of harvest. Against 
the deep green of Lawson Cypresses is a 
group of some double varieties of R. mos- 
chata, which for freedom of flowering, 
fragrance, and cheerful willingness to take 
care of themselves have few rivals. Jersey 
Beauty has ascended an Austrian Pine, fling- 
ing cascades of creamy-white out of its 
sombre recesses, whilst over the stump of a 
decapitated Oak, Shower of Gold, another 
good Wichuraiana, has woven a_canopy of 
W. A. Richardson’s orange and yellow which, 
for three months, will maintain a continuous 
yield of colour. A. T. JOHNSON. 


NOTES. OF THE WEEK 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata 


Growing at the foot ofa 10 feet high wall 
and on the north side of it, and sheltered 
from cold winds by large evergreen trees, was 
the position in which I saw a few remarkable 
specimens of this wonderful shrub on June 
gth. The soil was open and free, and the 
glorious specimens which had risen several 
feet above the wall were quite 15 feet high 
and Jaden with rich fleshy crimson flowers. 
Whether due to the light at the time or other 
reason the brilliant colour and amazing num- 
ber of blooms presented a striking effect such 
as I have never witnessed before. I have 
met with several handsome bushes from time 
to time in East Sussex. The specimens in 
question were almost trees, and in most 


luxuriant health, with masses of Primulas - 


carpeting the soil about them. The cut 
branches and small plants exhibited by our 
enterprising nurserymen at the London 
shows do not, and cannot, by reason of their 
surroundings illustrate the beauty and value 
of this shrub as compared with a noble speci- 
men growing in a garden amidst natural sur- 
roundings. Others like myself have failed to 
retain this shrub for many years, mainly 
through exposing it to biting winds, and to 
those I would suggest a position similar to 
the one above described, working plenty of 
matured leaf-mould into the soil in which it 
is planted. E. Marka. 


Madame Kooi Strawberry 


Three years ago I laid down a bed of this 
Strawberry, and have come to the conclusion 
-it is not worth the ground it is planted on. 
The fruits are of bad shape, coarse, and 
watery, .and possess very little flavour. 
True, it is a strong grower and enormous 
cropper, but what is required in all fruits is 
quality and flavour. The soil here is a stiff, 
heavy loam cages le 
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Galanthus Ikariae 


This grand Snowdrop was the first of a 
number of rare kinds to reach its best this 
year. A little colony of it flowered well at the 
foot of a low wall, and although not more 
than a few years ago six bulbs only were 
planted, there were no less than 50 hand- 
some snowy-white blooms. This valuable 
plant has broad glossy green leaves and stout 
but most graceful flower-stalks, and the effect 
of even a small number is quite unusual. 
The island home of this distinct flower is off 
the coast of Smyrna, or about 30 miles south 
of Chios, in the, AZgean Sea. As trade with 
Smyrna is again beginning to move, we may 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edi 
not responsible for, the views 


A Potato failure 


z R. E. BURRELL sends a most. inter- 
Meine note under the above heading in 

the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
July 17th, page 427. In most cases where 
large quantities of Potatoes are grown they 
are lifted and either stored in barns or buried 
in soil pits in heaps to remain until the fol- 
lowing spring, when in many cases the 
Potatoes have produced sprouts which have 
to be removed before they are put'on the 
market. This taxes. the energy of the 
Potato, and the crop is never as good as 
anticipated. My idea is that all seed Pota- 
toes should be selected when the crop is 
lifted and placed _in shallow boxes or trays 
each holding 14 Ibs. to 20 lbs. and having 
sides admitting air freely with narrow strips 
let into the end to form handles. These can 
be stored away in any frost-proof out-building 
or loft, and when winter sets in and the 


tubers have become greened the trays may be” 


stood one on the other, and if any danger of 
frost may be covered with mats. When 
thus treated the eyes of the tubers: remain 
dormant longer than if kept in heaps or in 
the dark. When they break in spring the 
shoots are short, stout, and green, and may 
be easily preserved for planting. When seed 


tubers are planted in spring in this manner _ 


not only are the crops more abundant, but 
they also maintain a robust, healthy stock. 
It is well to point out that any tuber that 
appears blind or has weak shoots should be 
discarded. Previous to planting it is an ex- 
cellent practice to cut off a small portion of 
the small end of the set. 

If Mr. Burrell will send to Mr. Johnson, 
18, Hovingham Terrace, Harehills, Leeds, a 
complete specimen of a Potato plant he will 
try and find out the cause of the failure, 
including, if possible, a little soil over the 
root. Owing to the sudden and drastic 
change in climatic-conditions the Potato crop 
is none too promising in this district, 
although early crops have proved satisfac- 
tory. Great Scot and Kerr’s Pink look 
more promising than King Edward, which 
is a universal Potato in this part of the 
country. W. E. WriGuHrT. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Calceolarias for the greenhouse 


I am obliged to ‘‘ C. B.”’ for pointing out 
a couple of errors which appeared in my 
notes on herbaceous Calceolarias, p. 416, 
July 10th issue. The advice as to wintering 
the plants in a temperature not falling below 
45 degs. was a genuine slip. What I really 
intended to say was not below 35 degs., 1.e., 
a temperature sufficiently high to protect the 
plants from severe frosts. At the same time, 


, even taking the 45 degs. as written, I cannot 


_ -reasonably expect to secur 


plies of this fine Snowdrop i 
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the 
issue of June 19th, 1926, and 
red — signature of 
ight, Stockton House Gardens, 
ec.” It may be remembered 
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meenhouse.’’ In the course of his 
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Be A Scottish GARDENER. 


(an article on the cultivation of 
Ss in the issue of July 17th Mr. 
's states that no Hydrangeas are 
ally, but by treatment.” Many of 
‘s must have seen blue Hydrangeas 
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THEILOR BRIDGMAN. 
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Eriogonum umbellatum 

This interesting and fascinating plant is 
well worth its place in the rock garden. It is 
a dwarf shrub with small oblong leaves which 
have a silvery reverse. The flowers are of a 
creamy-white, which change to a beautiful 
pink with age. These are borne in. flat- 
topped clusters on stems from 6 inches to 
9 inches high. This Eriogonum loyes a well- 
drained sunny position with plenty of small 
stones about the roots. Its home is in the 
Rocky Mountains, where it covers barren 
rocky slopes at an altitude of 6,000 feet and 
upwards. EE. ovalifolium and E.  andro- 
saceum are also very beautiful, the latter a 
dwarf form only 3 inches high. They are of 
the Buckwheat family. R. Moore. 

Thorpe Hall. 


‘ 
Watsonia species 

Owing to the time which has elapsed since 
[ left South Africa, and to the fact that my 
herbarium collected on Table Mountain has 
been distributed to Kew and to the British 
Museum, I am not in a position to throw 
much light on this question, but can only say 
that if the nomenclature of Watsonia is any- 
thing like so complicated or the synonymy so 
incorrectly cited as in the case of Gladiolus, 
Romulea, and some other genera of Iridacez, 
it is not surprising that confusion has arisen. 

According to the Flora Capensis, W. iridi- 
folia Ker, of Bot. Mag., t. 600, is a leading 
variety of W. Meriana Mill., differing in 
‘leaves broader than in the type, flowers 
closer and more numerous, white or pink- 
ish,’’ \those of Meriana being ‘ usually 
bright rose-red, rarely scarlet or white.’ 
But Baker also cites Ker’s figure in Bot. 
Mag., t. 600, as representing W. iridifolia 
var. fulgens, which Baker makes a synonym 
of W. angusta Ker, an allied species, which 
is also Gladiolus Meriana var. of Jacq. Ic., 
t< 231, but not of t: 230. 

Baker separates W. angusta from W. 
Meriana by the following key characters :— 
Perianth segments 3-3 the length of the tube, 
angusta; perianth segments. 3-1 inch long, 
Meriana; yet if the full descriptions are con- 
sulted it will be seen that angusta has a tube 
18-21 lines long and perianth segments 8-9 
lines, while Meriana has them 18-24 lines by 
9 lines, so the leading difference is not ap- 
parent. 

My recollection of the colour of the flower 
of W. Meriana is a pleasing reddish-pink, 
not “vivid orange-scarlet.”” I thought 
there was no doubt that W. Ardernei was an 
albino W. rosea. A. H. Wo.tery-Dop. 


Callistemon Salignus 

The other day, when referring to this plant 
by the name given at the beginning of the 
note, I was called to order by a friend who 
named it as Metrosideros floribunda. TI be- 
lieve we were both right, although there 
may, possibly, be an element of doubt. 
Formerly I, too, was accustomed to refer to 
the plant as a Metrosideros, but after seeing 
it flowering at Kew under the name of 
Callistemon Salignus I was convinced that 
the latter is the correct name. By either, 
however, it is a good example of the old 
hard-wooded plants now, unfortunately, 
banished from the majority of greenhouses. 
The curious inflorescence is very beautiful, 
and the plant will flower freely in quite a 
small pot. There are numerous varieties, 
and there is (or was before the war) a very 
representative collection at Wisley. It is just 
in such places as Kew and Wisley that such 
plants are now seen, for very few nursery- 
men handle them. By the way, the 
Callistemon is the ‘* Bottle-brush plant,’’ and 
in my early days it was usually associated 
with Boronia megastigma, both being. in 
bloom at the same time, W. McG. 
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The Bon Accord double Primroses 


1 am glad to learn that at least some of the 
Bon Accord Primroses raised by the late 
Messrs. Cocker at Aberdeen are in com- 
merce. They were raised by adopting the 
methods suggested by the modern practice 
of the principles of plant breeding, as [ know 
from some interesting talks about them 1 
had with one of the brothers Cocker, whose 
loss was a severe one to British horticulture, 
Many of the old double Primroses appear to 
have degenerated in constitution, and the 
raising of seedlings with moré vigour but 
with all the beauty of the older varieties was 
fraught with promise for the future. Several 
of these Bon Accord varieties were different 
in tone of colour from any of the older ones, 
and when shown in Edinburgh by Messrs. 
Cocker were much admired by those inter- 
ested in the flower. During a visit to Aber- 
deen some time after the lamented death of 
the last of the brothers I was told that the 
plants in the nursery had all been dispersed, 
and I am glad to know that some of these 
double Primroses are now in commerce. 

S. ARNOTT. 


More about the Fuchsia 
It will probably not be out of place to quote 
how well these were cultivated by Messrs. 
Veitch at their Chelsea nursery. In 1914, 
when this firm disposed of their nursery stock 
in the glass structures, there was quite a 
number of these in 8-inch pots trained under 


~the rafters of a span-roof house, varying from 


8 feet to 10 feet in length, one mass of flower. 
A gentleman within half-a-mile purchased 
half-a-dozen. These were carefully carted to 
his lean-to greenhouse and tied to the rafters, 
where they continued to flourish throughout 
the late summer and well into the autumn. 
The ensuing spring I superintended the 
transfer of these plants into 10-inch pots. 
They did well and were the admiration of all 
who were privileged to see them. 

Given the usual treatment to that afforded 
the Grape Vine no one need hesitate about 
growing these charming plants. ‘The spur 
growths should be about 8 inches apart. The 
Fuchsia also thrives when trained up pillars 
or the back of a greenhouse, provided the 
position is not too dark. The wood does not 
ripen so well as on those trained within a 
foot or so of the glass roof first mentioned. 
This plant is also useful for summer bedding, 
especially.in standard form with an approved 
undergrowth of Verbena or Viola, choosing 
a rather shady nook and somewhat sheltered 
from south-west winds. Then they will con- 
tinue to bloom until frosts check their career 
for the season. Further, the Fuchsia makes 
a useful window plant, and many a cottager 
excels with it in country districts especi- 
ally. Fo keep plants free of green-fly- and 
thrip constantly dip them in strong soapy 
water or Quassia extract. J. Mayne. 


Eradication of woodlice and slugs 


It would be interesting to know whether 
““ Aberdonian ”’ (see page 419 in the issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated i7th inst.) has 
not got mixed up with frogs and toads. The 
former may survive in hothouses where the 
tanks of water are beneath the floor, but [ 
have not seen them live long in ordinary 
houses, and am unaware that they feed on 
woodlice or creatures of that nature. Deal- 
ing with toads is a different matter, and one 
or more of these should be kept in every 
greenhouse or frame where woodlice are to 
be seen. They are the true gardener’s 
friends.. I have kept them in a house for 
three years. It is interesting to note how 
they hibernate during the winter, and how 
they appear again in early spring. These 
creatures can be tamed so that they will look 
to be fed each day. W. E. Wricur. 
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~Peaches in pots 
(REPLY To “‘ F. L.’’) 


ELECT in autumn, from a good fruit- 
Se nursery, trees on healthy stocks, and 

be sure and observe that the union be- 
tween stock and scion is a perfect one. Put 
them into pots, at first, of about 10 inches or 
12 inches in diameter, and drain them well, 
with about 2 inches of broken potsherds at 
the bottom. An excellent soil to use for the 
purpose is a rather heavy turfy loam, with 
some crushed bones added, and _a very little 
decayed stable manure. It i is much better to 
feed the trees with liquid-manure in the 
after-stages of their growth than to use much 
stable manure at first. The compost should 
be used in a rather dry state when potting 
the trees, so that it may be rammed down 
very firmly. This is a very important 
matter; many failures in the culture of fruit 
trees in pots are clearly to be traced to loose 
potting. Another important matter is to 
leave sufficient space between the rim of the 
pot and the soil to hold a good supply of 
water when required. After potting the 
trees they should be placed on a hard bed of 
coal-ashes or any similar material until after 
Christmas, and the pots should be sheltered 
with litter, adding to this covering if the 
frosts are severe. In the month of January 
they may be removed to the house intended 
for their reception (a light span-roofed one is 
about the best, and having a flow and return 
hot-water pipe running round it), and be 
pruned back a little. lf the growth is pretty 
shapely, hard pruning is not necessary. Just 
exclude severe frost and give abundant venti- 
lation until the buds are fairly on the move, 
and then by no means hurry them on. -As 
the shoots progress, much attention must be 
given to the important matter of pinching 
and regulating the same; if this is well 
looked after during the summer but little, if 
any, Winter pruning is required. Peaches 
and Nectarines- should not be too closely 
pinched—any vigorous shoots should be the 
ones to stop first; this will help to balance 
the sap. Great attention must be given to 
the watering, as on the proper quantity of 
moisture being given to the roots the measure 
of success achieved will largely depend. 
During the active stages of the trees’ growth 
liquid-manure is essential, especially if bear- 
ing heavy crops of fruit. That made from 
cow manure and soot in the manner often 
described in the pages of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED is about the best, and it should be 
given in-a clear, weak state frequently. 
Syringing, too, must never be neglected, or 
the trees will speedily become a prey to red- 
spider. If green-fly puts in an appearance, 
which it generally will, especially during the 
prevalence of easterly winds, then fumigate 
with Tobacco lightly and often, and for 
mildew apply sulphur to the leaves. 

When the fruit is ripening a rather drier 
atmosphere must be maintained, and abun- 
dant ventilation be given. After the ripe 
fruit is gathered the trees may be removed to 
the open air to ripen their growth and be 
prepared for another season. During their 
absence the structure can be used to. house 
Chrysanthemums or other plants that want 
just a little protection in the early winter 
from frost. ~~ 


Early Peaches 


The fine, sunny weather of the past week 
has been welcomed in these times, when it is 
imperative to economise—particularly in re- 
gard to fuel—by all fruit growers, as not only 
can the structures be liberally ventilated and 
suitable temperatures maintained, but suffi- 
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cient sun-heat can be bottled up, so to ae 
in the afternoon to render the employment of 


fire-heat during the night superfluous. If _ 


the temperature should fall lower than is per- 
haps desirable, 
such leeway can always be made good in the 
daytime by keeping the temperature ranging 
between 80 degs. and 85 degs. and closing in 
time to ensure a rise of 3 “degs. to 5 degs. 
more. Accompanied by a liberal syringing, 
the fruits, when this method of treatment is 
pursued, swell rapidly and soon reach the 
ripening stage, indication of which is given 
by the skins of the fully-exposed fruits be- 
ginning to put on colour. When this be- 
comes general a gradual modification of 
treatment is necessary. Overhead syringing 


has first to be dispensed with, the requisite - 


amount of moisture being obtained by the 
damping of the paths and surface of the 
borders. This, in turn, must be reduced to 


a minimum as the maturation of the fruits 


progresses, and finally withheld when an 
aroma is given off, which indicates that the 
finishing stage has been reached. Warm, 
dry air is essential for both finish and flavour 
to be satisfactory, and a chink of air should 
be left on at the top of the house throughout 
the night. The approach of the colouring 
stage is the signal to give the last stimula- 


tive watering. After this, plain water, if a 
further supply is needed, is given. For 
home consumption the fruits should be 


allowed to become ripe, not dead ripe, be- 
fore gathering them. 
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Tomato notes~ 


HAVE wondered how much progress in 
the matter of cropping or general excel- 
lence we have of late made in Tomatoes in 

spite of the many assumed new varieties put 
on the market. A few days since I was 
shown in a private garden a low lean-to house 
of Tomatoes. The plants were growing in a 
woodén trough, the inside measurement of 
which was 15 inches by 8 inches, the plants 
being 15 inches apart in the trough. They 
had been there several months, had in each 
case reached the top of the house, about 7 
feet, and were not only in robust health, but 
had been for a long time, and still were, fruit- 
ing most abundantly. I had never before 


seen racemes of fruiting stems so_ thickly 


placed or so branching, many of them carry- 
ing from 4o to 50 fruits. It was not possi- 
ble to conceive of a finer variety, more heavy 
cropper, handsomer fruit, better coloured or 
more solid. One fruit, 7 inches round its 
greatest breadth, weighed 83 ozs.—pretty 
conclusive evidence of its massiveness. When 
I inquired the name of this Tomato I found 
it was one put into commerce many years ago 
under the name of Hepper’s Goliath, a near 
relative of the old Trophy. The new varie- 
ties introduced could not have given better 
results. 


introduced, because Tomatoes are raised from 
seed yearly. No plants are so readily amen- 
able to improvement as the Tomato, as it is 
but needful for the grower every year to select 
-one- or two of his handsomest fruits, saved 
from any plant that shows free-cropping 
quality, and in the course of years the original 


variety, though it be still the same, yet is so. 


improved as to be quite different from and 
much superior to its original form. Hepper’s 
Goliath had been grown in this garden for 
many years, the gardener saving his own 
seed, and thus keeping the 
Another variety very highly recommended 
was grown in the house early in the season, 
but the result was so indifferent the plants 
were pulled out and replaced by the old and 


fnee wee “alter ae ‘ 


at night or early morning, ~ 


- and enables the plants 


It must not be assumed, however, 
that the variety remains absolutely as first 
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stock true. ° 
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By A Cactus Grower. 


ioe growing seems all the rage 


g amateur gardeners this year, and 

who possess cool greenhouses 
il try their culture. Apart from 
interesting hobby, one can deck his 


have the appearance of putrid flesh, are 
borne by Cactus plants. Size is in variety, 
ranging from miniature plants no larger than 
a Gooseberry to flowers of gigantic dimen- 
sions measuring a yard across; while some 


= It bears a series of charming scarlet flowers 


With flowers equal in beauty to 
found in the realm of plants and 
rely seen. Many are also sweetly 
hen, again, some of the most re- 
wers, which smell horribly and 


tus Blanc, flowering in winter 
1in this country, It possesses a 
delicious fragrance 


Swe 


of the plants attain an enormous size, like 
the gigantic Cacti at Kew, 60 feet high. I 
have seen on the south coast of Cornwall a 
monster specimen of an Agave growing out 
of doors. It was about 20 feet high, possess- 
ing stems 8 feet in length and 2 feet in cir- 
cumference. Gorgeous masses- of small 
yellow blossoms covered the plant. 

For the amateur’s cool greenhouse Phyllo- 
cacti are, perhaps, the most free-blooming. 
The blossoms are magnificent, appearing 
regularly year by year, and under exception- 
ally favourable conditions, twice a year, 

The growing of these and other Cacti is 
comparatively easy. Soil should be com- 
posed of fibrous loam and coarse sand, mix- 
ing two parts of the former with one of the 
latter. A little leaf-mould and crushed brick 
may be added. At least one-third of the pot 


Left—Mamillaria Wildiana 
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should be filled with broken-up pots before 
plac'ng the soil in the pot, in order to secure 
good drainage, which is essential. 

During the warmer months of the year 
Cacti should be watered more or less every 
day, all depending on the weather. During 
the colder months, however, very little water 
is necessary. Standing the pot in a shallow 
pan of water or else syringing upwards so 
that the water falls on the pot like rain is the 
best method of watering. 

All the Cactus plants in the photographs 
were grown in an.ordinary cool greenhouse 
without artificial heat of any kind. All the 
same, extremes of temperature should be 
taken note of, for in summer, if the green- 
house becomes very hot, the floor may be 
damped with advantage, while during a 
very cold snap in winter some sacking spread 
over the top of the greenhouse on the out- 
side will help to retain warmth, especially at 
night. The placing of newspapers over the 
plants will add a further protection. 

When the sun is hot the turning of pots 
should be done gradually, for sudden heat 
thrown on the stems may injure the soft 
tissue. Water should not be permitted to 
drip on the plants or the stems will rot. At 
any time, when inspecting your plants, 
should you notice brown patches appearing, 
cut them away with a sharp knife, after 
which place the pot on a dry shelf where it 
can get the sunshine. Moss and green slime 
appearing on the outside of a pot show that 
the drainage is defective, and this should be 
remedied at once or the roots will rot away. 
The best plan is to re-pot into fresh dry soil. 

The necessary cuttings, offshoots, or seeds 
may be purchased from any good seedsman. 
Cooper, Draper, Shanklin, T.O.W. (although 
not a professional horticulturist), keeps 350 
varieties always in stock. Catalogues are 
issued by him at 3d. each. Another dealer 
is Miss Worth, Cactus specialist, Holbeach. 

Echinocereus, of which there are about 30 
species, many of which bearing large flowers 
of brilliant hues and many being sweetly 
scented, might be bought as a start. Also 
Phyllocactus, with its dozen or so species, 
which will, with ordinary attention, produce 
magnificent flowers regularly year after year. 
Moreover, this species is extremely easy to 
cultivate, and will grow even in rooms with- 
out any trouble. 

Another very beautiful Cactus is the 
Epiphyllum, a drooping plant, therefore suit- 
able for hanging-baskets. lost of this 
genus flower in winter, and they require a 
moderate amount of moisture and a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 

Donarb Harmston MarTHESon. 

Court- Wood, Newton Ferrers, S.O., 

Devon. 


Right— Mamillaria pusilla 
Note the fruit on the latter remaining from the previous season ; they are bright scarlet in colour. 
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where Irises can be successfully culti- 

vated that the devotion of some portion 
of the ground entirely to this purpose is not 
of frequent occurrence. Such a course has, 
however, many advantages. Irises belong to 
that class of flower which is more. effectively 
enjoyed in the mass, a characteristic they 
share with Roses and Pzonies. To the 
specialist, who looks upon the Iris as the 
flower of the garden and who makes the 
genus the centre round which his garden 
system revolves, this localisation has many 
attractions. For the purpose of comparison 


Teter are so many places in the garden 


A.—Groups of flowering and foliage shrubs, such as Prunus Pissardi, Japanese Maples, Sambucus, shrubby Spirzeas 
In the shade of these the few species of Irises that will succeed in such conditions can be cult 
B.—Irises requiring high, well drained, and dry conditions. 
species and such bearded forms as the Regelia groups, Iberica, etc. 


Cherries and Crabs. 
as gracilipes and cristata. 


of soil with full sunlight, that is, 


aurea, ochroleuca, Monnieri, etc. 


of species and varieties it offers special op- 
portunities. By cultivation under the same 
conditions the merits and demerits of each 
and all can be ascertained with greater 
facility than when they are scattered at 
random in all sorts of odd corners up and 
down the garden. Certainly from the point 
of view of interest, a collection is more fully 


appreciated when grown as a collection than 


as a number of interesting items. 

It is, however, not imperative that because 
they are grown as a concentrated collection, 
of which each individual member possesses 
some special interest, the Iris garden need be 
just formal beds that, for a considerable por- 
tion of the year, will appear to be merely an 
orderly array of labels. Such arrangements 
are necessary in a nursery, but in the garden 
designed for pleasure’ they are exceedingly 
unpleasant; nor need an Iris garden be so 
arranged that it is without interest and 
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PLANTING AN IRIS GARDEN | 


By Gero. DILLISTONE, Editor of the Iris Society’s Journal : iy aes 


beauty at any time of the year. There are 
many plants and shrubs that associate well 
with Irises, and this in such a way that both 
the Irises and they gain by that association. 
It is the judicious mingling of one with the 
other, whilst keeping the Iris as the main 
“motif in the scheme, that will make the suc- 
icessful arrangement when looked at from the 
zsthetic point of view. 

The real triumph in gardening is to make 
the best of the conditions we have, but the 
realisation of this fact has never prevented 
any of us from imagining the conditions we 
would like. In fact, I have never met an 


vide other attractions that 
scene from any sense of | 

that the Iris fancier never 
—with some reason—da 
ground would haye to be chi 
the space available, but as 
to be sufficient, it woul 


many of the 
Cherries, Pyrus,. P. 
room for, that woul 


Seale of Teet. 


Explanation of plan 


[ris grower who was quite content with his 
garden conditions for the purpose. 


Let me describe the sort of Iris garden that _ 


I have dreamt of making somewhere some 
day. The site is a broad open space with a 
very emphatic slope to the south. At its base 
flows a stream, or better still, some greater 
breadth of water, as pond or lake. East, 
west, and north it is sheltered with shrub and 
woodland. It is so spacious that I can inter- 
pose between the Irises and this effective 
background and shelter, flowering and foliage 
trees and shrubs in bold groupings, that will 


not only provide attractions to the garden 


when the Irises are out of flower, but will 
become corporate points in my planting 
scheme. There is no use in overlooking the 
fact that to many real garden lovers with a 
highly-developed sense of what is beautiful 
the Iris is not a pretty plant when its flower- 
ing season is over. Hence my desire to pro- 


C.—Bearded Irises and such as thrive in ordinary | 
nearly all the garden varieties of bearded Irises, especially the tall June flo 
_ D.—Beardless Irises generally fibrous rooted, that require cool, damp conditions but not excessive moisture, such as 
E.—Moisture-loving Irises, such as spuria, sibirica, levigata, Keempferi, pseud 
Positions to be chosen to suit individual requirements. ea: 


-in giving a sense of co 


ADs v 
: 
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foliage. In this schem 
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paths throughout the gard 
arrangement of these severa 
can be attained. In the first 
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The Japanese |. Kempferi var Akashinowe 
Pale blue with deep blue veins and a splash of golden yellow on the falls 


ewhere below the planting levels, 
ys with a tendency to fall towards 
below, drainage can be successfully 
| Thus a series of shallow valleys 
ormed and will in large measure 
necessary drainage which can be 
by underground work where the 
ads it. The main paths should be 
feet to 12 feet, if possible, and 
che trouble of maintenance may be 
reater, nothing is so effective as 
\sidiary paths can be narrower, say, 
lcan, if desired, be of any material 
‘such as stone, gravel, or ashes. 

nd tse of such paths is, of course, 
facile approach to all parts of the 
that any of the subjects can be 
close hand. 

d, and by no means least important, 
mis the fact that by skilful arrange- 
4 valley paths can be made to pro- 
iber of pleasing pictures. 

one such valley in June, with an 
t rigidly straight, but broadening 
I green expanses of turf at points; 
tits length rise bold masses of the 
» more plentiful varieties of Irises, 
1 sheets of Catmint or Lupins. 
these are to separate the varieties 
losen to harmonise or contrast with 
and so all unite in forming a rich 
larmony, contrast, and soft. subtle 
‘of colour for which the Bearded 
$0 admirably adapted. 

id there throughout the vista ap- 
© Special modern development of 
_ltS superiority rendered the more 
1 by its association with its pre- 
f inferior stature, colour, or habit. 
pt plant such an Iris garden as I 
»ing with all the latest productions, 
n choose the place to give them the 
® they deserve. 


If space permitted I would like to dwell 
upon the many exquisite combinations for 
which Irises afford an opportunity offered by 
no other flower, but must content myself with 
just indicating the broad distribution of the 
genus in such a garden. 

Of course, the higher and drier positions, 
and such as could be most effectively drained, 
would be reserved for those species and varie- 
ties that desire such conditions. As far as 
practicable I would concentrate these in col- 
lections of kindred species. _Below these 
would come all bearded sections, well distri- 
buted for general effect during their re- 
spective flowering seasons, but sufficiently 
concentrated in their sections to be able to 
appreciate the value of each. 

In the low-lying land and by the waterside 
would be planted most of the Apogon section, 
such as the Sibiricas, Spuria, and, indeed, all 
those of the beardless section that prefer such 
cool, moist, rooting conditions as such a posi- 
tion would afford. 

The whole genus would be thus effectually 
represented in their proper places, and in 
practice it would be found that certain species 
or varieties of each section would creep into 
that above it. Asan instance, the Californian 
Irises would not find a home by the water- 
side, but would succeed higher up my sunny 
slope. Wherever practicable the original 
species should be represented in each section 
where hybrids abound, and I should like to 
plant these first parents closely in association 
with their immediate progeny. This might 
not add to the beauty of the garden; that it 
would infinitely increase its interest is in- 
disputable. 

Then I would choose the position for the 
garden Bearded Irises in particular, according 
to the time and conditions in which they look 
best. ‘Some are best seen against a dark 
background, such as Prunus Pissardi, or 
some rich green; others are more attractive 
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when seen against the light, and these | 
would plant where the valleyed paths were 
lowest and slopes highest; yet others are best 
seen from above when one looks down into 
the heart of the flower. 

And so, in the ideal Iris garden, it would 
not matter whether one looked down the 
slope, across the shimmering masses of colour 
to the fringed water below, walked studiously 
along the paths to enjoy at closer quarters the 
individual attractions of each species or 
variety, or standing by the water’s edge 
looked back up the slope to the cool purple 
depths of the enclosing woodland, each would, 
in its own way, provide that thrill of 
sensuous delight that only the Iris lover 
knows. : 


A few Irises 


T is obvious that popular names have be- 

come quite a fancy where flowering plants 

or flowering bulbs are being discussed, 
whether in a private garden, a nursery, or at 
a flower show. At a flower show recently | 
overheard an inquiry for the ‘‘ poor man’s 
Orchid.”” The Iris family was at 
mentioned and found correct. The one re- 
sponsible for such an English name was a 
genius, for a more accommodating title 
could not possibly have been conceived. To 
Shakespeare is accredited ‘‘ Fleur de luce,’’ 
the mourning flower of the Japanese, and it 
is recorded that the Egyptian placed a purple 
[ris on the brow of the sphinx as an emblem 
of power and eloquence, and it is also the 
flower of France. So brilliant and beautiful 
are the many species and varieties that the 
most inexperienced may venture their cul- 


once 


Iris juncea 


A graceful Algerian species with deep 
golden-yellow fragrant flowers 
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ture, and make a selection either for the 
rockery, the herbaceous border, or planting 
by the side of the lake or stream. I in- 
spected recently a large collection of the 
Bearded section to explain the cause of lack 
of bloom on so many plants, and, to my 
‘horror, they had been planted in a dense 
forest of trees and shrubs, hence long, thin, 
weak foliage, and a solitary sickly flower- 
spike here and there. It is quite a mistake 
to plant. Bearded Irises amongst dense- 
growing foliaged plants or in too damp situa- 
tions, as quite the opposite is needed. 


Iris Aphrodite 


One of the finest of the late Mr. W. R. Dyke's introductions 
See page 442 


Almost any fairly good soil, well drained and 
having the full benefit to the exposure of the 
sun is essential to obtain the best quality of 
both foliage and flower. 

The Dwarf Bearded or Crimean Irises are 
not nearly sufficiently grown, for the rockery 
or edging to beds or bordérs they are most 
beautiful during March to May, growing 12 
inches and under. All are free-flowering and 
extremely. effective. There are Bridesmaid 
(pretty sulphur-white), Cyanea (delicate soft 
blue), Princess Louise (soft pearly-blue), 
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Carte (hay: blue), and Snowcup (pure 
white). Among bulbous species which are 
well adapted for planting in beds, borders, or 
the rockery, to mention only a few, are :— 
I. reticulata, the Violet-scented Iris, produces 
flowers of a brilliant violet with golden 
blotch on the fall during February and 
March. -This is certainly one of the most 
beautiful of our spring-flowering Irises, and 
extremely handsome when grown in pots. I. 
juncea is a most graceful Algerian species 
and highly recommended for its delightful 
fragrance and its deep golden-yellow flowers 


in June and July. Plant in warm situations. 
I. Pavonia (the Peacock Iris) has pretty 
white flowers with clear sky-blue blotch on 


each of the three petals; a most interesting” 


and beautiful species and if given a warm, 
sheltered position in a sandy, well-drained 
soil is very effective, growing 12 inches -to 
15 inches high June and July. I. bucharica, 
from Bokhara, is a very distinct Iris with 
large handsome creamy-white flowers with 
broad yellow tip, producing in April a suc- 
cession of flowers on stems from 12 inches to 


A tall and stately novelty ried by 


-for Hyacinths — or 


15 inches high. I. tuberase ce 
head Iris), a curious and interestip 
has tuberous roots and is quit 
flowers are velvety-black and br 
reminiscent of some insect— 
sandy soil and sunny positior 
high. A beautiful Mesopotam 
I. sindjarensis, opening its 
flowers middle of March in suce 
axils of the leaves. The plan 
caucasica in habit, but the 
charming shade of pearly-b 
inches to 14 inches. Others wo 


Realm 


Mr. G. P. Baker 


a vac ee Howe 
February), also Histrio (poreel 
The above Irises are all- 
the rockery, border, or for pe 
Tulips. 
Bearded Irises thrive anywhet 
rockery, as an edging to beds ‘ 
for growing on old walls. Iris B 
Bog Iris will be the subject in a 


Bearded Irises 
¢ varieties in a reader's garden 


ly necessary, nowadays, to en- 
he cultivation of Irises by stimu- 
marks upon the beauty of the 
mber of varieties which may be 
grown in many gardens. And, 
ast, it may seem rash to closely fol- 
sscriptive account of the exhibits at 
'sea Show with a reference to the 
Searded Irises shown in the accom- 
illustration, except that some men- 
hem may be useful to those readers 
emplate the addition of Irises to the 
delights of their gardens. It is un- 
, even if it were possible, to add 
to the experienced advice appearing 
from time to time as to the 
s most essential to the successful 
the Bearded Iris. Briefly put, 
the sun can shine smack on to 
I drained. well dressed with lime, 
in among the rhizomes, which 
‘slightly above ground, and left un- 
for, say, four years, when they 
) be lifted and broken up. That 


i 
' 


- 


Wer-crowding point in occupying a 
ped. The illustrations show a 
ybed (with two curved sides) con- 
! Varieties mentioned below. The 
may, of course, be varied and im- 
m a “ colour scheme”? of con- 
nonies; that will be a matter 
d in exercising it the individual 
wil find particular pleasure. All 
yshown in the pictures are inex- 
et not the visitor to the Chelsea 
uil_a semblance of misfortune be- 
nability to afford many of the 
‘ beautiful new or modern hybrids. 
to complete this descriptive note, 
strated contains :— 

S.* rich yellow; f.* reticulated 
vhite, margined primrose ; 13 feet. 
- primrose; f. veined and 

feet. 
lilac-pink ; f. purplish old rose, 
it and yellow beard; 2} feet, 
A dwarf form of pallida ; 


‘ine.—s. tich golden-yellow; f. 


“Maroon ; 12 feet. 
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Miss Maccte.—S. white, tinted lavender ; 
f. lavender with light purple veining at the 
throat; 2 feet. 

PaLLiDA Datmatica.—Its well-known tall 
stem of pale blue flowers, beautifully scented, 
is choice indeed ; 33 feet, 

QUEEN OF May.—S. lilac; f. purplish-lilac ; 
22 feet. 

Amos.—S. bright blue; f. deep purple- 
violet; 23 feet, 

Iris Kinc.—S. old gold; f. rich velvety- 
crimson margined with gold; 2 feet. 

Monsicnor.—S. pale unveined violet; f, 
ground of the same shade richly overlaid with 
deep purple; 2 feet, 

Ma Miz.—White, frilled-with blue ; 23 feet. 

ELDoraDo.—S. __yellowish-bronze shaded 
with heliotrope;  f, bright violet-purple, 
touched at the sides with the bronze-yellow ; 
style arms clear gold. 

There they stand, showing at least some 
200 stems of bloom in various stages of de- 
velopment. At intervals of work in the 
garden it is refreshing—with a cigarette—to 
enjoy the mental feast of colour thus dis- 
played. Az TSH, 

The Harmony, Rusthall. 
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Some of the Best Bearded Irises 


By G. L. Pirxincton, President of the Iris Society. 


HE Editor, with characteristic gene- 
Tose, has left me to decide upon what 

1 shall write concerning the Bearded 
Irises. ‘he subject, from an enthusiast’s 
point of view, is such a large one that 1 feel 
that I had better confine myself to writing 
upon something which will be of some real 
use to my readers, and I shall theretore .en- 
deavour to give my views and impressions on 
the Irises which most pleased me this year, 
chiefly in my own garden and elsewhere. As 
an amateur with a large collection and who 
dabbles in hybridisation 1 must crave the 
reader’s forgiveness if I ‘‘ tread upon any 
corns’ or otherwise wound his or her feel- 
ings by my remarks, and at the same time 
point out that, after all, they only represent 
one person’s opinion, and not necessarily the 
right one. ‘The following, therefore, are 


some of the Bearded Irises which impressed 


me as being real good Irises for the garden, 
irrespective of price :—= : 

Asia (1920).—Nobody who grows Irises 
should be without this (Mr. Yeld’s) master- 
piece. Very vigorous, very free-flowering, 
of great stature (4 feet), and glorious colour- 
ing. S. pale lavender, suffused and reticu- 
lated yellow at the base. _Falls pale reddish- 
purple paling towards the edges. A magni- 
ficent plant in every way. 

AmpasSaDEuR (Vilm, 1920).—This is un- 
questionably one of the greatest Irises ‘in 
existence. Very vigorous and healthy plant 
and a reliable flowerer. Tall (4 feet), with 
flowers of great substance. S. smoky 
reddish-violet, F. deep velvety-brown. This 
Iris should be planted where the rays of the 
evening sun can-be seen ‘“ through ”’ it, the 
falls will then appear ruby-red. A most 
striking effect. 

Note.—Two other fine Irises introduced by 
the same firm (Messrs. Vilm-Andrieux et 
Cie), namely, Ballerine (1920) and Magni- 
fica (1920), at the same time, are not to be 
compared with Ambassadeur as a garden 
plant. Ballerine, unquestionably a_ lovely 
Iris, is an uncertain flowerer, and Magnifica 
is of very poor constitution, and prone to all 
the diseases known to Irises. 

ANN Pace (1919).—This is probably Sir 
Arthur Hort’s greatest production. It is an 
unfailing flowerer, very vigorous in growth, 
and increases rapidly. Height about 3 feet. 


S. pale lavender-blue, F. similar, but 
pencilled brown at the-haft. Excellent. 
APHRODITE (1922).—The best of Mr. 


Dyke’s introductions to commerce ‘so far, 
and probably the best violet-pink Iris in 
existence. Very tall in flower-spike, not of 
very robust constitution as a plant, nor does 
it increase rapidly. It is best described as a 
violet-pink ‘‘ self,”’ 

AtcazaR (Vilm, tgi10).—This old variety 
must still be placed in the first rank, and 
very few of its offspring, of which there are 
hundreds in existence, can come up to their 
mother in general appearance. A vigorous 
doer, with tall flower-spikes (3 feet 6 inches). 
S. light bluish-violet, F. deep velvety-purple, 
prominent yellow beard. 

AFTERGLOW (1918).—An American  intro- 
duction (Miss Sturtevant) of undoubted 
merit. The colour is a soft grey-lavender 
shading to rich yellow through the centre of 
the standards. Height about 3 feet. 

AVALON (1920).—Another of Miss Sturte- 
vant’s introductions. The flower is large 
and of a curious colour, viz., a dull lavender- 
mauve. The plant, however, does not seem 
particularly vigorous, and increases slowly in 
my experience. 

AQUAMARINE (1923).—One of Mr. Dyke’s 
best dwarf pallida hybrids. Fine for mass- 
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ing. Height about 18 inches; colour, clear 
pale blue self. 

AMBER (1924).—Those who want an im- 
proved and yellower Shekinah should cer- 
tainly grow this: ‘he price is at present 
rather prohibitive, but it is, without doubt, a 
richer-coloured and somewhat larger flower 
than its parent. Shekinah, of course, is an 
Ar garden Iris. 

ABENDA (1923).—This, to my mind, is one 
of Mr. Perry’s best introductions. It is a 
free-flowering plant bearing stiff, erect stems 
3 feet to 33 feet in height and lasting a long 
time in bloom. The colour also is most un- 
usual and telling, S. old rose overlaid 
bronze, F. rich madder-crimson suffused 
bronze. 

B. Y. Morrison (Sturtevant, 1918).—This 
is a very pleasing American variety. S. pale. 
lavender, F. raisin-purple with a wide 
lavender border. Height, 2 feet 6 inches. __ 

Bruno (1922).—This is, to my mind, the 
finest of the original Bliss ‘‘ Dominion ”’ 
race. In texture the flowers are magnificent, 
the falls resembling velvet. The colour is 
also very rich. The standards are bronze 
tinted with lavender and the falls are deep 
rich red-purple in colour. Like ‘‘ Dominion,” 
it has the bad crossing habit of the lateral 
buds, but not to such a marked extent. 

Cuasseur (Vilm, 1923).—A very attractive 
Iris, particularly in mass, for which it is best 
fitted. Flowers of round shape. .S. broad. 
Colour, deep yellow becoming paler in the 
centre of the fall. Height, 2 feet 6 inches. 
The brown tinge at the,bases of the un- 
opened flowers adds a particular charm to a 
good clump of this Iris. ° 

Corripa (Millet, 1914).—Still one of the 
best sky-blue selfs in existence and one of 
Mons. Millet’s best introductions. Height, 
24 feet to 3 feet, and very free-flowering. 

Ducuess Saran (Yeld, 1924).—This is a 
particularly showy Iris bearing a number of 
very large flowers out at one time-on a spike. 
The colour is deeper ‘than in ‘‘ Halo,’’ on 
which it is a very great improvement. 
Height, 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches. 

Dream (1918).—Quite one of Miss Sturte- 
vant’s best productions. A pink pallida of 
very graceful habit and beautiful leafage, 
3 feet 6 inches high, free-flowering, and a 
rapid increaser. 

EvapDNE (Bliss, 1924).—This is one of the 
most ‘‘ telling ’’ in colour of the so-called 
“reds.’’. Height, about 3 feet, and a good 
ec doer.’’ v7 

FLAMING SworpD (G. and K., 1920).—Con- 
sidered to be an improved ‘ Iris King,’’ and, 
as far as free-flowering capacity goes, I 
should certainly consider it so. The colour 
also is brighter. S. pure -golden-yellow, F. 
crimson-maroon, margined yellow. Height, 
2k feet. \ 

IMPERATOR (Cayeux, 1922).—This variety 


quite ‘‘ bowls out ’’ Ed. Michel, and is, more- ~ 


over, a-more robust plant. Height, 3 feet. 
A reddish-violet self with large flowers of 
fine form. One of the best recent. French 
introductions. 5 

Lapy CuHas. ALLAN (Perry, 1921).—This is 
the best pallida Cenquiatti seedling in com- 
merce, in my humble opinion, and never fails 
to attract the notice of visitors to my gar- 
den. It is vigorous and very free-flowering. 
Stems rigid and 3 feet tall. S. rich violet- 
blue; F. a shade darker with yellow beard. 

Lapy or June (Yeld).—This beautiful Iris 


is not yet in commerce, but, when it is, will ° 


certainly attract attention. In my own gar- 
den it has flowered freely during the last two 


years. It may be roughly described as a~ 


“blue ’’ Lord of June* without the weak, 


floppy standards, and not 3 


Increases rapidly and 


pale, ‘smooth, lav 


dividual flower. Height, 
vigorous grower. ey 
Leonata (Hort, 1922).—TI 
very great Iris, though not so 
Ann Page (by the same rai 
themselves are of imme 
stems 3 feet 6 inc 
heliotrope, F._ very wi 
darker tone than the ; 
reticulations on a Ww 
robust grower. = =a Sie 
Lent. A. WILLIAMSON (VW 
This still ranks as one of t 
introductions. The flowers 
stance. The standards br 
shot fawn at-the edges. 
purple- Height, 3 feet. 1 
mind, surpasses Prospero 


so. tall. 
somewhat ‘‘ uncertai 


not be called ‘ free,”’ p 
LorpD LAMBOURNE | 


and unusual colour 
suffused bronze, F. ri 
reticulated white at base. 
33 feet. Those who cannot 
bourne will be well 
Abenda, and will obta 
effect. gi * 
Lovery (G. and K 
hhas been in commerce fo 
still quite one of the 


S. bright canary-yellow, F 
yellow, reticulated white. 
are often flecked with - 
feet. 15 ee 
Me. Cueri (Sturte 
quisite colour effect, pi 
wine-red shot with yello 
violet washed with pin 
strong, robust plant. 
May SaDLER (Perry).—A 
coloured Iris. .S. vi 
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Memory (Yeld).—This 
oldest introductions 
colour effect of pa 
Height, 2 feet. se 
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ing Iris of Riccardi pa 
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gold reticulations at ha! 
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Mrs. H. ¥. Bo 


through the blooms the 
red. Stems are stiff, a 
high, bearing many me 
S. soft brown, overlai 
The plant is vigorous < 
foliage, the bases of the 
purple. eae: 
PIONEER (Bliss, 1924).— 
Iris and is quite a distinct 
Dominion strain with 1 
is generally connected. I 
purple self of fine propor 
is about 3 feet to 32 fe 
plant is vigorous. 
QUEEN CaATERINA 


Tris will eventually si 
I-think. — eae 


xe (G. and K., 1910).—This com- 
‘Iris is still quite at the top of 
, and should be in every Iris 
sr small. Height, 3 feet. S. 
violet-purple. 


y. Height, 2 feet. It is an 
mass effect, being very free- 

of very showy colouring. 
e self with conspicuous yellow 


_ (Fair, 1920)-—-An’ American 
particularly red tone, and on this 
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S. and F. are reddish-violet and 
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od grower. 
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close to Dominion in colour, is very free- 
flowering, in which respect it differs markedly 
from Dominion. It is, furthermore, a more 
vigorous grower and flowers late. Height, 
2 feet 6 inches. 

In conclusion, it will be observed that the 
foregoing list contains mostly Irises of re- 
cent introduction, and therefore, in many 
cases, the-more costly varieties. There are 
very many of the older-named_ varieties 
which are well worthy of a place in any 
collection, and many of which I have had in 
my garden for years past. Those concern- 
ing which I have written these notes are, 
however, in my humble opinion, amongst the 
best obtainable at the present time. 


Planting Irises 


What.is the right time of year to move 
Irises? I am wanting to have some big 
clumps in my herbaceous border. . This is 
sandy, light, dry soil. I should be glad of 
any hints. They have been in one place a 
long time and do not flower at all well. 
Would it matter replanting them now? 

Near Gt. Yarmouth. Ve. 


[The correct time for planting or. trans- 
planting is a much-discussed matter, but ex- 
perts are generally agreed that the best time 
is soon after the plants have finished flower- 
ing. This, when the root action of the 
Bearded Iris is considered, is clearly correct, 
as the plant, thus treated, has time to form 
its fibrous roots and to become established 
before the winter sets in. Late autumn 
planting is not to be recommended, as it is 
bound to be attended by a certain amount of 
risk from early frosts, which will ‘‘ heave ”’ 
the plants out of the ground, owing to their 
not having had time to get hold. By ‘‘ late ”’ 
is meant after the third week in September. 
Spring planting (in March) is advocated by 
some, who prefer to sacrifice the first year’s 
bloom in the hope of getting better results 
the following year. 


A few remarks on actual planting may be 
of. interest to those intending to grow 
Bearded Irises. (1) Do not plant deeply. 
The rhizome, or root stock, should be only 
just covered. The plant must have sun to 
ripen the rhizome, as upon this ripening the 
flower supply depends. (2) Take care to 
spread out the roots carefully. A_ little 
trouble in this respect is well repaid. (3) 
Plant firmly, particularly in light soils. (4) 
Plant about 12 inches apart (single rhizomes). 
This gives the plant a chance to develop, 
and, furthermore, admits sunshine and 
allows air to circulate, both most essential 
towards the health of the plants. (5) Do not 
trim off foliage, unless it is actually broken 
or brown, nor roots, unless they are 


damaged. 


No plants pay better for good cultivation 
than the Bearded Irises. Besides actual 
cultivation, however, two main essentials are 
needful. (1) The position should be a sunny 
one. (2) The drainage must be good. For 
these reasons a position on a slope facing 
south or south-west is the most desirable. 
This ideal, however, cannot always be 
realised. If special plantings of Bearded 
Irises are to be made, the beds should be 
raised slightly, thus ensuring good drainage. 
The beds should not-be too wide; about 4 
feet 6 inches is a nice width. Very wide beds 
are unworkable and difficult to keep clean, 
and result in a certain amount of damage to 
the plants caused by having to “ stretch 
over.”’ 

Broad grass walks between beds of various 
designs make an attractive feature, and 
Bearded Irises thus treated show to the best 
advantage. A background of some kind of 
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evergreens is most desirable; in fact, essen- 
tial tor really good effect. The question of 

Soi. need not be a vexing one, as almost 
any will suit, but the best results will be 
obtained by planting on deeply-worked rich 
soil. If it is desired to prepare a piece of 
ground specially for the reception of Bearded 
Irises early Potatoes are as good a crop as 
any for the purpose, as these ensure a good 
working of the soil in the first instance.. The 
foliage,- moreover, helps to smother weeds, 
and the ultimate crop is off the ground in 
time for planting the Irises. Lime is most 
beneficial, and if this is absent from the soil 
it can always be added and forked in before 
planting. Ground limestone is the best form 
of lime for the purpose, and is best applied 
in the form of small chippings of } inch to 
as inch diameter. Limestone dust is not so 
good, as it is apt to become sticky and im- 
pair the porosity of the soil. 

The use of stable or farmyard manure is 
not to be recommended, as these only tend 
to encourage rank and sappy growth, and 
generally result in scarcity of bloom. If 
fertilisers are required a top-dressing of bone- 
dust or any of the commercial fish manures 
can be applied after the plants have started 
into growth in the spring. It is advisable, 
when planting, to apply a dressing of super- 
phosphates to the soil, or else to dust the 
rhizomes with this substance. | 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Stephanotis floribunda 
Fens a warm greenhouse there is no climb- 


ing plant more popular than Stephanotis 

floribunda. It is a free-growing climber 
that, according to the treatment given, may 
be had in bloom at different seasons. It 
is not at all a difficult plant to propagate from 
cuttings of the short-jointed shoots taken at 
a length of 3 inches to 4 inches in the spring 
and inserted in small pots containing sandy 
soil and plunged in a propagating-case, keep- 
ing close until rooted. When this occurs the 
cuttings should be potted on. If the young 
plants have an uninterrupted run at the roots 
they will grow vigorously, but seldom flower 
freely. Hence, if planted out, the space 
allotted to them should be restricted. The 
most suitable soil for the Stephanotis is good 
fibrous loam and peat in equal quantities, 


» with the addition of coarse sand and broken 


charcoal. to keep the compost porous and 
sweet. The shoots should be trained near 
the glass, as such a position being well ex- 
posed to the sun and light conduces greatly 
to the formation of flower-buds. After the 
season of blooming is over, the plants should 
be kept somewhat drier at the roots than 
usual for a few weeks before starting again, 
as they benefit by this rest. No pruning is 
necessary to assist the production of flowers, 
but when sufficiently large and the allotted 
space covered the weak and exhausted wood 
may be removed wholesale. 

The chief enemy to guard against with the 
Stephanotis is mealy-bug, and the plants can 
be -kept clean by an annual wash with 
Gishurst Compound, and if detected during 
the growing period a camel-hair brush dipped 
in methylated spirit and applied to each insect 
will prove sudden death. Where possible it is 
advisable to syringe the plants twice daily 
during the growing season until the blooms 
commence to open. Good drainage and 
ample supplies of water are necessary during 
the summer, and each autumn or early spring 
a few inches of the old soil should be removed 
from the surface of the bed and replaced with 
a compost as previously described. 

W.. E. Wricur. 


Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 
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Southern and Midland | 


Early Potatoes 

It is advisable where new seed has been 
planted this season to save a few tubers for 
next season’s planting, especially where 
grown in pots and frames. I find the best re- 
sults are obtained when the roots are lifted 
before the foliage becomes dead ripe. The 
tubers should be left on the bed for a few 
days to become dry, afterwards storing away 
in trays and boxes. 


Globe Artichokes 


"Where the plants are bearing freely they 
should receive ample supplies of liquid 
manure to encourage strong growth. After 
stirring the soil well around the plants a 
heavy mulch of manure will benefit them and 
carry them on through the autumn. 


Winter greens 


Most of the plants are in their permanent 
quarters, and after the recent rains are grow- 
‘ing away freely. Continuous hoeing is neces- 
sary to keep the surface soil open and the 
weeds in check. Autumn Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli, and Cabbage may have a little soil 
drawn up around the stems. A watch should 
be kept for the white Cabbage butterfly, and 
the plants occasionally sprayed or dusted with 
lime and soot. 


Lettuces 

Now is a good season to sow seeds of a 
reliable variety for transplanting later to cold 
frames for autumn and winter use. A shel- 
tered border should be selected and a good 
working of the so'l is necessary to form a fine 
tilth. All the Year Round is an excellent 
long-keeping Lettuce for the purpose. 


Cucumbers 

Top-dressing done regularly —during the 
fruiting period of the plants is beneficial to 
the formation of new roots. A mixture of 
turfy loam, well rotted manure, and a 
sprinkling of bone meal are suitable. Syring- 
ing twice a day during hot days should be 
continued to keep  red-spider in check, 
thinning the shoots when necessary. 


Liliums 

Where these bulbs were potted up in spring 
they will be rapidly progressing towards 
flowering, and where there are signs that the 
surface soil 1s becoming exhausted stimulants 
may be given in the form of weak applica- 
tions of soot-water and liquid manure. Roots 
showing on the surface should be given a top- 
dressing of loamy compost, well pressing 
it down. 
Iris tingitana 

When ordering the earliest batch of bulbs 
for Christmas flowering it is well to mention 
that this Iris can be recommended. Ifthe 
bulbs are potted-up during August and grown 
on in a cold frame until the latter part of 
November they will flower ina cool house at 
Christmas. J find this Iris is more success- 
ful when grown in soil that contains no nitro- 
genous manure. 


Lilium candidum 


This old-fashioned garden Lily resents root 
disturbance possibly more than any other, but 
in cases where the soil has become exhausted 
it is wise to lift, divide, and replant as soon 
as flowering is over. The bulbs are best set 
in gtoups, and not being stem rooted should 
not be planted too deeply ; 4 inchés is ample. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Rambler Roses 

Some of the early-flowering varieties are 
now over, and there is no advantage in allow-. 
ing the old flowering wood to remain. This 


should be cut clean out at the base where ~ 
there are sufficient new rods to take their — 


‘place. If these are backward in growth they 
may be encouraged by applying liquid 
manure. ; : 


Strawberries _ 

Runners layered early in small pots are now 
sufficiently rooted and may be severed from 
their parent plants. It is advisable to stand 
the pots in a shady corner for a week or so 
before placing them in an open spot on a bed 
of coal ashes. Those required for forcing 
may be potted on towards the end of August. 
The compost for these should be mixed several 
days in advance. As soon as the new beds 
are prepared the remainder of the runners: 
may be planted at once, making the bed firm 
and not burying the crown of the plants. 


Peaches and Nectarines 


As fast as the trees are cleared of their 
fruit attention should be paid to removing any 
old wood that is necessary to make space for 
the new shoots that have been retained. The 
trees should be thoroughly syringed with a 
nicotine insecticide. Air should be given 
night and day and great care taken that the 
roots do not suffer from want of water. 


Late Grapes : 
Thinning .of the berries should now be 
finished, and to encourage swelling of the 
fruit the borders should be well supplied 
with moisture. A good sprinkling of Thom- 
son’s Vine manure given every other week is 
an excellent stimulant to apply at this season: 
All sublaterals should be pinched at the first 
leaf. W..E. Wricut. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Hard-wooded plants 


If, as was recommended some weeks ago, 
hard-wooded plants are now out of doors, 
plunged or placed upon a bed of ashes, they 
must be regularly attended to during hot 
weather. Azaleas, when setting their buds 
for next year, should be assisted by a little 
weak stimulant of some kind. I think 
nothing is better than soot-water for this pur- 
pose. Occasionally thrips may be trouble- 
some, and, in a general way, thorough 
syringings with clear water applied with 
some force will dispose of this pest. Any 
obstinate cases ought to be treated more 
drastically, and such plants ought to be | 
dipped once* or twice in milkwarm water to 
which has been added the due proportion of 
an approved insecticide. 


Lorraine Begonias 


~‘These should now be ready to go into 
5-inch pots, and if it be necessary to increase 
the stock the tips of the young plants will 
readily form roots in the propagating-case. 
Young plants rooted at this season will form 
very useful pieces in 4-inch pots, a size which 
most people find to be a very handy one. . 
While an unduly high temperature is not re- 
commended, it cannot be gainsaid that, for a - 
time yet, a brisk yet moist heat encourages 
the growth of the Lorraine Begonias, At 
times thrips may attack the foliage, but the 
observant eye will soon notice the fact, when 
the proper and prompt remedial measures 
should be taken. These Begonias do not 
like too much water. 
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Roses 


AT promised to be an early Rose 
aso has; by reason of cold winds 
d sullen skies, only managed to give 
g like an average earliness, and this, 
jied by a perfect plague of green- 
) Way encourages one to hope for a 
e display. This is all the more to 
red, because of the fine, healthy 
made during early June by the 
of the bushes. The first variety to 
; season was Lord Charlemont, a 
bright crimson-red Rose of good 
growth and quite free-flowering. 
ul Lédé came next, but is of rather 
ur this year. It is, however, an 


[-rtound tose here. Noblesse, a 
S grower and with lovely large, 
Idoms of pale pink with a dash 
uffused through it, has been quite 
len Emblem, always good in the 


stage, is somewhat less _ free- 
an usual. Colonel Oswald Fitz- 
ing well, as usual, opening well, 
not for the lack of perfume would 
est dark Rose. Mme. Segond 
Mich finer than last year, but is 
unately, a strong grower. Mune. 
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Melanie Soupert, as always, is superb, 
Mabel Morse, if only a little more robust in 
growth, would quickly oust most of the other 
pure yellow Roses. As it is, it invariably 
gives finely-formed flowers of good colour. 
Florence Izzard, only planted at the middle 
of March, has given a few good blooms, but 
the growth is nothing to boast about, Lady 
Inchiquin has made much better growth this 
year and is showing a good crop of buds, and 
the same can be said of Mrs. Henry Bowles, 
Henrietta, Betty Uprichard, G. C. Gaunt, 
Frances Gaunt, and Lady Roundway, all 
planted at the middle of March, (I picked 
off the earliest buds of these to encourage the 


plants to make growth.) Muriel) Dickson is 
very beautiful, but not a hardy or tobust 
grower. Lyons Rose is opening well and 
giving fine colour. Lady Pirrie has made 
fine bushes and is covered with buds, such 
flowers as have opened being very richly 
coloured. Los Angeles is doing well, but 
here is not a very robust grower. General 
McArthur is excellent, as usual, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant very fine, C. V. Haworth fine in 
colour, but blooms lack size this year. Varie- 
ties that promise well, but not yet in flower, 
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in a Scottish Garden 


include Alexander, Emslie, Ophelia, Mme, 
Butterfly, Shot Silk, Caroline Testout, Mmie. 
EK. Herriot, Richmond, Betty, Lady 
Elphinstone, Covent Garden, Una Wallace, 
Marjorie Bulkley, W. F. Dreer, Edith Part, 
Mrs, F. W. Vanderbilt, Pharisaer, Lieutenant 
Chauré, Mme. Maurice de Luze, Hugh 
Dickson, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. Wemyss 
Quinn, Mrs. Redford, Rev, F. Page Roberts, 
Earl Haig, Christine, and Isobel. After 
several years’ trial I am afraid that Etoile 
d’Hollande, America, Donald Macdonald, 
Golden Ophelia, Margaret Dickson Hamil, 
Archie. Gray, George Dickson, Mrs. G. 
Marriott, Mrs, Dunlop Best, Elsie Beckwith, 
and Irene Thomson: must all go, never having 
done well in this garden, and seeing there are 
so many really grand varieties obtainable it 
is foolish to take up valuable space with those 
experience has proved to be unsuitable. Much 
better duplicate the ‘ doers,’? and so reap 
the reward of the care and expense lavished 
on them. C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow, 


The Scottish Rose season 


Owing to the almost tropical heat and the 
recent rain, Roses for the most part have 
done very’ well in southern Scotland. Many 
of them, owing to the reasons | have just 
indicated, have been of very unusual size and 
brilliancy. This has been especially notice- 
able in my Lyons Namesake, a fine specimen 
of which was recently sent to me by- Miss 
Robina McGaw from her garden on the pic- 
turesque outskirts of the village of Drum- 
more. In many parts of Scotland either the 
soil or the situation (when too much exposed) 
is unsuitable for its culture, for it requires 
both adequate shelter and a deep clay soil 
like that in which it is grown by Pernet 
Ducher at Lyons. In Logan Gardens, about 
6 miles from here, many of the famous 
Pernettiana Roses are exceedingly brilliant 
this year, as in many former years. Among 
the most conspicuous of these invaluable crea- 
tions are Mme. Edouard de Herriot, Rayon 
d’Or, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and the 
distinct Lyons Rose. I learn that in several 
other Wigtownshire and Kirkcudbrightshire 
gardens climbing Roses especially are highly 
effective, many of them being of fine colour 
and fragrance. | recently observed that 
in the environment of Dumfries the 
Wichuraiana Roses are largely grown. I 
was also much gratified to find that several 
of the older climbers, such as Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, and Wm. Allen 
Richardson, are still being cultivated. One 
of the most exquisite of the older Roses is 
Mme. Alfred Carriére, which I stil! grow, and 
which is at present as beautiful as of old in 
the garden of Kirkmaiden Manse. Hugh 
Dickson, among brilliant and deeply fragrant 
Hybrid Perpetuals, is still very conspicuous; 
so also is ‘Margaret Dickson. There ate 
other Irish and English Roses. whose popu- 
larity is abiding. Among these are ‘ the 
fair Ophelia,’? Golden Emblem, and The 
Queen Alexandra. Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Tea Rose Homere 


This charming old Tea Rose does well ina 
cool house. I have had a couple of trees 
worked on standard Briers in my Rose-house 
for the past 16 years. They bloom not 
only early, but more profusely than any other 
variety. The variety bears the hardest of 
pruning, breaking again and again with re- 
newed vigour, and so freely as to render conz 
siderable thinnings needful: No sooner is 
one crop of rosy-pink flowers gathered, cut- 
ting the shoots hard in so doing, than another 
growth is made all full of bloom. Sie 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
Inuustrarep, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. Lhe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from. several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Asters, fungus on 

(I. Lane).—Your Asters have been attacked 
by a fungus for which, unfortunately, there 
is no remedy, for the moment the fungus 
attacks the plant it encompasses the whole 
of it, permeating the stem and tissues and 
killing it. All you can do is to avoid late 
watering, particularly sprinklings of water 
that wet the lowest foliage. The only pos- 
sible cure is to syringe with sulphur. 
a double handful of this, mix it into a paste, 
then add more water by degrees. This 
should be sufficient for three gallons of water, 
which should be boiling, or nearly so, for 
the mixing. Dissolve*two large tablespoon- 
fuls of soft-soap, mix all together, and when 
cool spray the plants, especially at the base, 
not later than 4 p.m. 


Plants for shady border 

(J. A. S.).—From the’ contents of your 
letter it would appear you have a capital open- 
ing for not a few of the more plentiful of the 
Lilies, such, for example, as tigrinum in 
variety, croceum, candidum speciosum in red, 
rose, and pure white shades, umbellatum 
Thunbergianum varieties, and the like, In 
the less deep shade, Alstroemeria auran- 
tiaca, English and Spanish Irises, Day Lilies, 
Spirezas of sorts, Lysimachia clethroides> 
Sidalcea candida, S. malveflora, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, R. purpurea, Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius pl., Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley ; 
here and there in patches, Canterbury Bells, 
various kinds of Campanulas, Lenten Roses, 
Christmas Roses, Senecio Doronicum, Ane- 
mone japonica, red and white kinds ; Oriental 
and Iceland Poppies, the taller Evening Prim- 
roses, single Hollyhocks, and the like. 
Where opportunity offers, try Gladiolus and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, and a few 
Michaelmas Daisies, Farthest removed from 
the front you should plant Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum, Tritoma Uyaria, and the tall perennial 
Sunflowers. These and others of the same 
class are invariably happy in the kind of-soil 
you have. Any of the Wichuraiana Roses are 
suitable for planting at the top, ‘allowing 
them to cover the bank behind the -hardy 
flowers, 


Lilies from seed 

(W. K. J.).—There is no necessity to dis- 
turb your Lilies this year, and nothing would 
be gained by your doing so. .Allow them to 
grow as long as they will, and then ripen off 
naturally. During the winter these should 
remain in the pans, which should be placed 
in a cool, frost-proof frame. Early in March 
the bulbs should be shaken out and trans- 
planted into boxes filled with a mixture of 
good fibrous loam, peat, sand, and leaf-soil, 
planting them 3 inches apart. If, however, 
it is desirable to transplant them to open bor- 
ders this should be done the first week in 
April, planting in lines 8 inches apart and 
3 inches between the sets. 


\ 


Take | 


Raising the common Bluebell (Scilla 
festalis) from seed 


(Bognor Reader).—Sow the seeds without” 


delay in a cool and partially-shaded position, 
preferably in a frame where they are more 
easily attended to, for although they ger- 
minate freely in a cool, shaded wood, and in 
free, open soil, such a position is not always 
available, therefore you may either sow them 
in a light, sandy bed made inside the frame 
or in boxes of the same material. The seeds 


should be covered with 3 inch of fine soil,’ 


and after a thorough watering keep the frame 
closed and shaded. until germination “has 
taken place, when light and air should be 
admitted gradually, removing the sashes 
altogether when the seedlings have been 
through the soil a fortnight. They will be 
large enough to plant out in permanent quar- 
ters in two years. If you care to sow a por- 
tion of your seed in the open, place branches 
over the seed-bed until they are through the 
soil. 


Carnations and Pinks 

(Mother W.).—Judging from your note the 
disease known as bud-rot (Sporotrichum an- 
throphilum) would appear to be responsible, 
and this is generally brought about by exces- 
sive moisture. Make up a fresh border of 
good loamy soil, leaf-mould, and slaked lime 
on higher and drier ground and in full sun- 
shine.. We would also advise you to obtain an 


_ entirely fresh stock as the trouble with your 


plants is one very difficult to eradicate, the 
only-remedy known to us being the constant 
picking off of the buds as they appear. 


Black-spot on Rose leaves 

(Field Fare).—The leaves shave been 
attacked by ‘‘ black-spot,’’? a. very trouble- 
some fungoid disease, which is very preva- 
lent on some sorts. We should advise you to 
spray the plants with Woburn Bordeaux 
paste, both now and throughout the season at 
intervals. It will be most effectual, however, 
if you commence to spray another year as 
soon as pruning has been completed. Be 
careful to burn all prunings and all decayed 
foliage. 


Increasing Nepeta Mussini 

(H. B. D.).—The best time to divide your 
Nepeta is the first week in April, when you 
may lift and divide the plants to any ‘ex- 
tent, as even the smallest portion will grow 
if it is detached with a root or two and not 
allowed to get dry for 10 days or so. You may 
also take cuttings at the present time, insert- 
ing them firmly in sandy soil and in a shaded 
border, when a good percentage will root. 
Your cuttings should be torn from the plants 
with a little of the old wood attached, and 
should not be more than 6 inches long. Plant 


firmly, especially the base of the cuttings, . 


and give a good watering to settle them 
down. <A few large Rhubarb or other leaves 
placed over them for a few days will prove 
of great assistance should the weather con- 
tinue hot and sunny. © : 


.grubs are. Then pinch thi 


; het , ra 6 
Chrysanthemum leave 
(M. B.).—The leaves of - 
mums are attacked by 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phyt 
This insect , also infests 
Chrysanthemums. Cut of 
leaves that are so bad as 
plant, and. hold the oth : 
light, when you will be ab e 


and so kill the grubs. 
but it is very effectual. — 


About Pinks = 

(H.. B., Woodside).—(1) 
Eelworm damaging roo 
on same ground again gij 
ing of some soil disinfecta 
advisable to take pipings fr 


in this way. ea 
TREES AND 
Pruning Syringa, pink 


Snowberry > 
(H. B. D.).—The pruning 
out any time during the winter 
treatment applies to all 
as follows :—Remove all old, 
branches and sufficient of w 
admit of sunshine and ai 
of the shrubs, topping — 
height. any unusually | 
would prevent the formatic 
bush. Na ee 


Morello Cherry, which, we 
as in many parts of the 
trees, such, for instance, 
dessert Plums, succeed ad 
walls, to say nothing abou 
Currants and dessert Go 
Morellos are in demand 
be had it is then nec 
trees a position where 
from the sun during th 
day, and such a position 
amount of shade they 
grown on_a north wall. 
ply, Morellos may just as_ 
bushes as not, for they 
grown in this form, ~ 
fruits are quite as large, a 
long time if netted over. 
space they would othe: 
walls can be utilised 
Plums as indicated abo 
to provide a large and vari 
the autumn months know 
of having a few tre 
dessert Plums to fall b: 
fruits other than Grapes 
scarce. Such kinds as 
Jefferson’s, and Ickworth 
hang in good condition 
Cherries if covered 1 
very thin tiffany a: 
birds, wasps, and flie 
ing. e (co Sees 
No special culture is ne 
Plums on sucha _ positic 
owing to their flowering la 
in the open and_ tho 
warmer aspects, they 
frosts and invariably set 
Where north walls are 
tent; and the climate 
strongly recommend thi 
same be devoted to the g 
Plums for late autumn su 


“profitable crop when grown 
alls, and the fruit may be had 
han when grown on bushes. The 
row these is as cordons with 
five branches, which should be 
endicularly in the same manner 
rdon.Pears or Plums. Currants 
and White varieties bear most 
wn in the same way, and come 

the fruit on the bushes out in 
rden has been gathered. Where 
ing Raspberries are grown, 
Currants are doubly useful, as they 
be utilised for tart-making in addi- 
yeing useful as an adjunct to the 


t of early Peaches 

0, Hale’s Early and Royal 
ey are putting out a large 
f growth. Should they be pruned 
tis, some of the growth taken out? 
is about the size of Walnuts. The 
about eight years old. The Royal 
as about 50 fruits on it; Hale’s 
y one. Royal George is a year or 
_ The trees are in very good heart, 
en lifted and root-pruned two years 
y did well last year. : 
regard to the first part of your 
> mumber of young growths should 
1 so that enough and no more are 


nish the trees with bearing wood . 


s for another season. This should 
done directly after the fruit had 
n performed at this period this is 
; “disbudding,’”? and consists in 
in a tentative manner to start with 
pointing in an outward direction 
earing or flowering wood. This 
art should then be made with those 
n the sides of the bearing wood, 
reducing the number of these in 
way until but two are left at the 
me at the tips to draw the sap for 
hment of the fruit, and to allow 
tension of the trees. If there is 
for the two basal shoots to be laid 
sduce them to one, giving that on 
Side the preference. When_ pro- 
ated this young wood should stand 
shes apart all over the trees. This 
erve as a guide and enable you to 
best to deal with the growths now 
the tree, only instead of removing 
the finger and thumb, as when 
, recourse will, we surmise, have 
to the use of a knife to effect their 
9 that neither bark nor wood is 


ds the fruit, this, as soon as it has 
—i,e., when the seed vessels have 
te hard—must be thinned down to 
. One fruit to every square foot 
; Covered by the trees is the proper 
» leave. In carrying out this 
ve as far as possible those fruits 
"nce which are situated on the 
of the wood or branches, as they 
‘ount of being fully exposed to the 
re highly coloured and of richer 
1 those which ripen in semi-shade. 
mportant that the border does not 
d the trees suffer from want of 


ruit trees 
y and Plum trees, also Currant 
» affected as the enclosed. Can 
‘the cause and remedy ? 

a Ropert Harpisty. 
appear in countless numbers on 
és in spring, and the young 
ew days are covered with 
ds the end of April the 
black-flies may be seen hover- 
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ing about the expanded flowers, and as they 
-have young broods, and_ these again give 
birth to others, their number increases very 
freely. In the case of the black-fly pre- 
vention is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made distasteful to them 
by the application of some insecticide as soon 
as they make their appearance their numbers 
will be considerably reduced from the first. 
The flowers are too tender to admit of any- 
thing being used in the way of spray after the 
buds have expanded, but such may be ap- 
plied a day or two before, and unless the 
weather is showery during the time the trees 
are in bloom this will in all probability act as 
a deterrent till the fruit is set and it is safe to 
wash the trees. It is not the quantity of 
liquid applied, but the way the work is done, 
that makes it effective, and it is necessary 
that every particle of the foliage and wood 
should be wetted with the insecticide, for if 
any is missed the pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than trees on 
south and west walls. If when first ob- 
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VEGETABLES 
Vegetables in water-logged ground 


Can I grow vegetables in water-logged 
ground in which the permanent water-level is 
about 1 foot below the surface, and, if so, 
what sorts? The surrounding ground is so 
level that there is little chance of efficiently 
draining it. The soil appears to be about 
3 feet to 5 feet deep and is good loam, not 
mud, and appears to have been well limed at 
one time. It produces Marsh Marigold, 
Ragged Robin, and Wood Chervil in per- 
fection; and where it has been thrown into 
ridges, Michaelmas Daisies, Montbretia, 
Flag Irises, and Lilacs do well, but to ridge 
it all would be an expensive operation. I 
should like, if possible, to grow vegetables 
on the untouched parts, and should value any 
suggestions, A. H. Wottey-Dop. 

[If the water cannot be drained away from 
the ground in question we are afraid you 
would not succeed in getting vegetables to 
grow on it. The only thing we can suggest 
is that if you have spare soil lying about, or 
if you could get a quantity of road sidings 


Part of Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ exhibit at the Royal Agriculturai Society’s 


: Show at 


served a weak solution be applied, this will 
probably arrest their progress, but if they are 
allowed to increase there will be some diffi- 
culty in coping with them. It is the early 
spring broods that are the most persistent ; if 
they are kept in check till the foliage is fully 
developed the trees will usually outgrow the 
later brood, the weather being more favour- 
able to plant growth. Of the remedies re- 
commended for the destruction of these pests 
the simplest is a fine spray of Quassia solu- 
tion. This, however, cannot be applied to 
Cherry trees after the fruit has stoned, for, 
no matter how the fruit is washed with clean 
water afterwards, it is sure to taste bitter. 
If a fine spray be used as soon as the fruit is 
set this will not affect its flavour. On old 
walls it is a good plan to use a strong solu- 
tion in winter, as there are many hiding 
places for these troublesome little creatures 
to shelter in. With Peaches, if this be done 
just before the trees are nailed, there need be 
but little fear of the flies making headway, 
as before they have time to increase very 
much it will be safe to wash the foliage. ] 


Reading 


from bye roads (not main roads), would be to 
cart them on to the plot and incorporate the 
material with the staple. If you could by 
these means increase the depth of soil above 
water-level to 2 feet or 3 feet you would then 
succeed in growing vegetables on it of all 
descriptions. | 


New Zealand Spinach 

I would be much obliged if you would ad- 
vise me as to the best way of growing New 
Zealand Spinach, Does it require a rich soil, 
and can I raise it in nursery beds and plant 
it out later on? At present I. have very little 
room, but would like to have as much as 
possible for winter use, as we use it a good 
deal. k R. N. 

[It is somewhat late to sow, though even 
now, with good culture, excellent results may 
be secured, as this variety makes rapid 
growth in dry weather. This Spinach is 
quite distinct, having a thick, succulent, very 
tender leaf. The soil for this crop must be 
well enriched, as, owing to its quick growth, 
the roots require much food. For an early 
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supply it is best to sow in boxes or pots in 
frames and gradually harden. off. If this 
plan is adopted, seed should be sown late in 
March or early April, planting out a month 
or six weeks later, according to the weather. 
Sow.very thinly, or thin early, to get a 
strong plant, and, when planting, care 
should be taken that the ball of soil is not 
broken. Plant in rows 3 feet apart, and if 
the weather is dry, water freely. An the 
open, seed may be sown in May or June in 
rich soil, well thinning so as to allow each 
plant plenty of room. Give plenty of water, 
with occasional doses of liquid-manure, when 
the plants aré bearing freely. This Spinach 
is useless for late autumn or winter supply, 
as the first frost destroys it. For the autumn 
and winter you should sow the Round-leaved 
or Victoria and the Prickly-leaved or Long 
Standing, doing this early in August in rows 
15 inches to 18 inches apart, and thinning 
freely. in the autumn. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pyrus japonica jelly 

(A. E, G.).—Peel the fruits as thinly as 
possible, throwing them into a basin of cold 
water to keep them from discolouring. Allow 
for each pound of fruit three pints_of cold 
water. Put the fruits into a preserving-pan, 
bring them quickly to the boil, and let them 
boil until quite soft. Strain the water from 
the fruit, pressing out the juice only. Weigh 
the water and allow.a pound of the best cane 
sugar to each pound of water. Put the sugar 
and water into a clean preserving-pan and 
boil quickly, stirring constantly after the 
sugar is melted. When a‘ little dropped on 
to a plate jellies, pour at once into hot jelly- 
moulds or gallipots. Cover while hot with 
white pasted paper, and store in the usual 
way. A nice jam can also be made of the 
fruits. For this they must be cored, allow- 
ing a pint of water to each pound of fruit, the 
water and fruit being weighed together. 
Allow, as for the jelly, a pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit and water, then boil as 
for the jelly. 


Destroying ants 

(John Adams).—If you can open the nest 
and pour in boiling water this will soon settle 
the business. If the nest be in a position 
where it cannot be reached they may be 
trapped wholesale by taking a garden-pot, 
stopping up the hole at the bottom, and turn- 
ing it upside down near the entrance of the 
nest; then water the ground round the nest 
well and frequently. The ants. will soon 
begin to remove their nest to the shelter of 
the pot, which, in the course of a week or 
two, will be found full of ants and their nest. 
The pot and its contents can then be thrown 
into boiling water. If the nest is in such a 
position that this plan cannot be adopted you 
must persevere in trapping the ants with 
pieces of sponge, soaked in treacle, or treacle 
spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc. Saucers 
of sugar-and-water, etc., chloride of lime, 
paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
about their haunts, may drive them away. 


Spray fluid for slugs 

Could you, please, give me directions and 
the proportion of aluminium sulphate and 
lime-water advocated last summer for killing 
slugs? M. Mcl. 

[The spray fluid which was recommended 
by Mr. Hodson, of Seale Hayne Agricultural 
College, for killing slugs was made up as 
follows :—Take 4 Ib. of good quicklime and 
slake it in 4-gallons of water; stir well and 
allow to settle. When the liquid is clear 
carefully pour off the liquid into another 
vessel, leaving the excess lime and sediment 
in. the bottom of the first vessel. Then take 
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1 lb. of aluminium sulphate and dissolve it 
in 1 gallon of water. When dissolved add it 
to the clear lime-water, stir well, and strain 
the mixture through a fine piece of sacking. 
{t is then ready for the spraying-machine. 
Success with all methods of control for slugs 


depends to a large extent upon whether they 


are hit with the substance that is being used. 
You should remember that in dry weather 
slugs only leave their resting places to feed 
at night. This being so, it is almost useless 
to spray except after sundown. ‘The recipe 
then is 3 lb. of quicklime, 1 1b. of aluminium 
sulphate to 5 gallons of water, made up as 
above. | : ; 


Silver leaf 

(J. P.).—Your trees are certainly affected 
with silver leaf. As to whether the trouble 
has been caused by the fungus Stereum pur- 
pureum or is due to Chlorosis we are unable 
to state without more evidence. If S. pur- 
pureum is the cause of the trouble, and we 
are inclined to think that it is, the cutting 
out of the affected portions is the only 
method of control. You state that there is 
no dead wood in the trees. That being the 
case, we should recommend you to give them 
another year, because if the trees are fairly 
vigorous they may recover. Chlorosis may 
be the cause of the trouble, and, if so, treat- 
ment with iron sulphate should put matters 
right. We should advise you to try giving 
the trees a thorough soaking with a. solution 
of iron sulphate. Dissolve 12 ozs. of sul- 
phate of iron in 30 gallons of. water. This 
treatment is best done in spring. Some of 
the leaves you send have got some little 
brown circular patches present. These are 
caused by a fungus called Cercospora circum- 
scissa, Sacc. Please see reply to ‘‘ Pere- 
grine,’’ which deals with this disease on 
Peach. ; E 


Gooseberry sawfly 

(W, A. B.).—In our opinion the best 
naethod. of control for an attack of Goose- 
berry sawfly is to spray with a good nicotine 
wash. Failure is often recorded after spray- 
ing with nicotine because the operators do 
not do the job thoroughly. As soon as the 
spray fluid begins to wet the bush the 
majority of the caterpillars drop to the 
ground, and unless these ‘‘ droppers ’’ are 
well drenched with the spray fluid they crawl 
back up the stems again as soon as the 
foliage is- dry. If people who are using 
nicotine washes would always remember 
that nicotine is a contact wash and not a 
stomach poison they would obtain a great 
deal more success with this class of insecti- 
cide. Spraying with nicotine should be re- 
peated when necessary so that the different 
generations can be dealt with. 


Starved Lawns: Sulphate of ammonia 
for 

(Sussex).—Sulphate of ammonia is gener- 
ally applied at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard. Such a dressing kills certain weeds 
which have flat foliage, such as Daisies and 
Plantains. At the same time certain grasses 
are encouraged to grow. Some grasses are 
stimulated very much by sulphate of ‘am- 
monia, e.g., Timothy, Sheep’s Fescue, 
Meadow Foxtail, Cock’s-foot, Sweet Vernal- 
grass, etc., etc. We cannot give you the 
actual amount of sulphate of ammonia that 
will be required because we do not know the 


extent of the lawn outside the playing area. 


The actual playing area of a double court is 
78 feet by 36 feet, or 312 square yards. This 


area would require 193 lbs. to give it a dress- 


ing at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. To 
get the full amount required, measure length 
and breadth in yards and multiply together ; 
this will give you the area in square yards. 


~amined the sample you ha 


It is then easy to work ou 
quired in lbs. Spring is t 
apply Sulphate of ammoni 
a starved lawn it is a gooc 
top-dressing of chalk and 
following this with sulph 
the spring. Mix the top-dre 
the rate of one part chalk 
loam, use loam that is fr 
and apply the mixture on 
over the lawn, allow t 
wash it in, and then sw 
before applying the sulphate 
spring. ‘4 ee 
The shot hole fungus _ 
I am sending some Peach 
examination. ‘They appea 
by some fungus disease, < 
thankful if you could advi 
getting rid of it. S 
finished a good crop of 
menced on May i19th— 
trees have been quite he 
trouble. This disease is c 
to fall very rapidly and the tr 
bare: a7) = oc 
[Your Peach leaves are a 
hole fungus, which is caused 
known as Cercospora cir 
This disease attacks Ap 
Cherry, Plum); ett. Ag 
forms pale circular patches 
These patches produce spor 
ripe, float off and, alighting 
set up another centre of infect 
the circular patches become brc 
drop out entirely, leaving 
‘“ shot holes.” We shou 
carefully rake up and burn 
drop from the tree. Spra 
once with dilute lime sulph 
arrest the spread of the disea 
you should again. spray wi 
just as the leaves are expan 
at intervals. You must b 
strength of lime sulphur bec 
burn the Peach foliage. If 
in stating that the disease 
peared we are inclined to tl 
your trees outside tt 
affected and that the spo 
set up the trouble in 
Examine your Plums an 
and see if you can find th 
trouble. Give the house an 


ft 


off the top 2 inches of soil ; 
some fresh material so uch 


Soil analysis | 

(L’allegro).—We do 
analysis of a soil sample; 
that in your case it would p 
use even if it were done. 


that it contains no reser 
it is slightly acid in ch 
advise you to give a dressings 
the rate of 4 lb. per squ 
use chalk, 1 lb. per squa 
ing of lime or chalk sh 
autumn and forked into th 


matter and worn out. It w 
soil very much if it could 
at the same time a gener 
farmyard manure. ‘Ther 
certain amount of cli 
sample. This does no 


Currants have outlived their 
would be better grubbed, 
improved the soil, as su 
border could be replanted. 
gest a reason for the R 
unless it be the poor so 


Beene is a corner of your garden that can be 
made more beautiful next Summer by the addition 
of these lovely modern Bearded Irises, most of 
which have been described and recommended 


in the pages of ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated.” 


mbassadeur 5/- Asia. 5/- Ed. Michel 2/6 
awnti«s - 2/6 Eldorado 2/6 Lord of June. 1/6 
nt A.Williamson 7/6 » Prospero 5/- Queen Mary .  5/- 
line . 2/6 Seminole 7/6 Rhein Nixe Ze 
agnifica . 7/6 —Shekinah 7/6 Afterglow 3/6 


My catalogue will interest you. 


For all the favourites, the year’s novelties, 
and the best new seedlings 
refer to— 


EO. pm Pi EL EGG —— Nurseries 


Designer and Maker of Iris, Formal, Rock, and 


SPRAYING 
PURPOSE 


use the 


he Sprayer of a Thousand Uses” 


eep your trees and plants clear of insect pests by 
gularly spraying them with insecticide—and use the 
CLIPSE Sprayer for the purpose. 


is éasy to handle, no pumping, no back-wash, can 
= used in any position and allows both hands free 


control the spray. Can also be used for disinfecting, 
newashing, etc. 


et one from 


our local dealer, or write us direct for 
‘ustrated Folde ‘ 


rt entitled “War on Disease.’ 


CLIPSE SPRAYING CO., Dept. N, Bearwood, 
Smethwick, Birmingham 


Price complete! with 
ance, Two Nozzles, 


10ft. Rub- 30/- 


ber Hose 
& Strainer 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Water Gardens 


The “MARTSMITH” 
SPRAYING SPECIALITIES 


BIC eure ies” 
THE CAPACITY 
MOST FROM 
EFFICIENT TWO PINTS 
PNEUMATIC TO TEN 
SPRAYER GALLONS. 
ON THE ; 
MARKET. FOR 
Prices from HAND, 
to OR 
£17 10 O KNAPSACK 
each PATTERNS. 
EE ee) = Be 


Write for Catalogue to 


MARTINEAU & SMITH 
56-62, HOLLOWAY HEAD, BIRMINGHAM 
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Berberis fruits edible . : a 
Are the fruits of Berberis Darwini edible? 
Ae Ge 
[The fruits are too acid for use in a natural 
state, but they make an excellent refreshing 
preserve for which Rouen is particularly 
celebrated. They are also candied, and when 
green are sometimes pickled in vinegar. The 
inner bark affords a bright yellow dye. ] 


LATE REPLY 

Lilism candidum failing 

(Lilium).—The bulbs you send have fallen 
a prey to the disease which has of recent 
years worked great harm with this beautiful 
_ Lily; so much so that in many gardens it has 

been totally destroyed. The disease is, as a 
rule, considered to be caused by a fungus, 
and various remedies have been tried to cure 
it, but none have proved successful. Perhaps 
your greatest chance of success will be to lift 
the bulbs immediately after flowering and re- 
plant them in another part of the garden, 
taking care, before doing so, to see that all 
decayed matter has been removed. Lifting 
the bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of 
sulphur have, in some cases, proved a remedy, 
while in others lifting and baking in the sun 
and replanting almost on the surface have 
proved efficacious. 


SHORT REPLIES 


C. D.. Lawe.—Impossible to assign any 
reason. Very probably due to a check in 
some way. 

A. Clarke,—Your best plan will be to write 
to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and ask him to send you the ‘‘ Rules 
of Judging,”’ price 2s. gd., post free. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


P. H., Devon.—1, Stachys lanata; .2, 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia ; 3, Sedum confusum ; 
4, Phlox setacea var. lilacina. 

B, Hunn, Hankeland 125, Bergen Merw.— 
1, Dianthus superbus; 2, D. squarrosus, seed- 
ling form; 3, Aster mesa-grandis (Erigeron 
m.-g.);.4, Centaurea atropurpurea; 5, C. 
dealbata. 

G. H., Queenstown.—1, Mauve: Galega 
officinalis Hartlandi; 2, Blue: Anchusa 
italica; 3, White: Alyssum strictum;. a 
worthless weed generally introduced with 
packing material. Annual, and seeds itself 
about freely and becomes a nuisance. 

V. Haig.—Escallonia exoniensis. 

S. D., Dublin.—1, Maiden’s Wreath 
(Francoa appendiculata); 2, Spirea Bu- 
maida Anthony.Waterer; 3 and 4, forms of 
Veronica speciosa. 

Devon.—Impossible to name from such a 
specimen as you send us. 

R. L. F.—1z, Campanula muralis; 
Hieracium aurantiacum. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 

The Cabinet Maker.—* Britain’s Economic 
Plight,” by Frank Plachy; Retail Adver- 
tising; The Supply of Craftsmen; Notes 
from the Home Journals. 

The Chemical Age.—Congress of Chemists : 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Chemical -Industry; Exhibits at the 
British Chemical Plant Exhibition. 

The Electrician.—‘ Polyphase Commutator 
Apparatus,’”? by F. Creedy; A New Phase 
Advancer; Electricity and Artificial Silk. 

The Export World.—The Government’s 
Scheme for Credit Insurance; ‘‘ Selling 
Campaigns,” Article II., by Eric N. Simons; 
War Debts and their Effect upon Europe. 

The Fruit Grower.—‘ Problems of Pro- 
duction,” by D: E. J. Kraus; Railway Rates 
_ Tribunal; Tables of Charges; Kent and 
Tamar Valley Fruit Shows, — 

The Gas .World.—The Value of Co- 
Partnership in Industry; Room Heating by 
Gas; Some Patents, 


\- 
: 
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_and herbaceous plants and cut flowers. 
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Gardeners’ Orphans 


ANY excellent speeches were made at 
M: annual festival in aid of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund recently held 
Northumberland 


at the Hotel Victoria, 


Avenue. j 
Mr. G. J. Nicholls, C.C., an admirable 


chairman for the occasion, made a fine appeal 
on behalf of the fund, to which Mr. Edward 

Sherwood, J.P., responded. Mr. Sherwood is 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Fund, and he read 
some poignant letters expressive of the thanks 
of widows for assistance given in bringing up 
their fatherless children. Some of the chil- 
dren have made splendid headway in life and 
are ever grateful for the aid and kindly assist- 
ance of this deserving fund. 

Mr. Leonard Sutton, C.B.E., J.P., pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Visitors,” _ making happy 
allusion to the joy of visiting gardens. ns 

The speech of the evening was that by Lt.- 
Col. F. R. Durham, C.B.E:, M.C., the newly- 
appointed Secretary to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Col. Durham very fittingly: 
responded to the toast of the visitors. It was 
almost his first public appearance after his 
appointment, and he assured the company of 
his desire as Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society to work in complete amity with 
their fund. 

Since the establishment of this fund, 39 
years ago, over £45,500 have been expended 
in maintaining and starting in life orphan 
children of gardeners, managers, and _fore- 
men in public and market gardens, nurseries 
and seed houses, elected by the subscribers 
to receive its benefits. : 

The children are brought up in private 
homes by relatives or other guardians selected 


by the Committee, and candidates, if eligible, . 


can be nominated from any ‘part of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
The fund has only an assured income (from 


investments) of under £400, and a sum of 


about £41,100 is required to pay the children’s | 
allowances in the current year. 

An opportunity of rendering financial 
assistance is offered to all. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. C. Bartlett, to whom 
contributions: may be sent at 19, Bedford 
Chambers, Covent Garden) announced. that 
the Chairman had given shares in his busi- 
ness sufficient to maintain one child in per- 
petuity, and that the total result of the appeal 
was £1,083 15s. The fund is still open and 
contributions should be sent to the Secretary: 
at the above address. The Secretary will also 
be ready to give full particulars of this charity, 
which we recommend to the notice of all 
readers. : EG: 


Leeds Flower Show 


Greater interest was taken in the two days 
exhibition promoted by the Roundhay Horti- 
cultural Society, and now adopting the 
larger title of the Leeds Flower Show, 
through. the co-operation of the National 
Rose Society, which occupies the same 
‘“pitch ’’—the sports arena—for the holding 
of its jubilee exhibition. The Leeds principal 
Rose classes were included in their display. 
There were some particularly fine displays of 
Sweet Peas, Orchids, stove and greenhouse 
One 
of the large tents contained quite -a profuse 
collection of vases of wild flowers gathered 
by school children. It’was one of the largest 
classes ever seen at a flower show, and the 
arrangement of many of the vases was ex- 
tremely effective. The Ives Challenge Cup 


awarded to the school attended by children 


gaining the highest number of points for ex- 
hibits of wild flowers was won by the Moor- 


town Council School for the third year in suc- ~ 


cession. Sweet Peas, unlike the Rose, seemed 


to have benefited by the heat, as they were in~ 


fine condition and presented a rich diversity 


_ men’s section. 


y 
_ fact about these Orchids is 


~ marked that there was no re 


praised the collection of wild 


the best seedling Ro: 


‘and among them is a new 


of delicate tints. The end : 
was filled-by Messrs. Sutton a 
rich non-competitive display 
The National Rose Societ) 


Messrs. Bees, Ltd., of Ch 
bloom, The, Hon. Charlotte 
Frank Cant and Co., of G 
the award for the best Rose 
In the class for 
tions arranged for effect Mr 


Emma Wright Rose. — 
Hatcher, of Rawdon, had 
tion of Orchids, which gai 
Yorkshire Evening Post 
trade or specialists’ dis 


raised from seed within seven 


been given the name Rou 
border plants were a goo 
The Lord Mayor, in o 


dustrial city should not be a 
given the necessary care and i 
a city should not rejoice 
flowers and other forms | 


children, and said he could cor 
way of teaching the young-in 
to appreciate the beauties 
to. discriminate between 
another, than in the holdi 
petitions. ee 

Mr. John Lambert, Ch 
mittee, moved a vote of th 
Mayor, and said that many volu 
had done much for the success 

A vote of thanks to S ‘Berke 
was proposed by Major J. D. 
who Said that the election 0 
the head of the College 
honour not only to himself bi 


Sir Berkeley Moynihan 
that he had one very serious 
life, in that he did not happ: 
Leeds ;, but he had, in 1 
repair the defects of — 


respect, — , aes 
LEEDS HORTICUL 
as “AWA 


TRADE OR SpeciaLists’ FE 
CraracTEer. — ‘‘ The yr 
Post? 7 si ropiyerat 
Ltd., Rawdon, exhibit 
gold medal.—Sutton < 
Sweet Peas. Silver. 
Nurseries (York), Ltd. Bi 
R.H.S. Banksian Medal.—F 
Leeds. Penrose Green C 
England -H.S. Medal.—H. | 
National Sweet Pea Society 
Froggatt, Crossgat 
—F. Cant and Co 


_ Silvs 
and Co., Ltd. ~ ( 


The Ministry. of Ag 
has received the followi 


cand Plum's.—These ~ 
what later than las 


in quantity to those of 
likely to begin at the end 
earlier. Cider Apples —Th 
to be below normal and sc 
last year. The major poi 
be kept for home use, and onl 
quantities will be available 


JULY 31, 1926 


ipreeae Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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_ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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ime has arrived when new beds in the garden having a south aspect and one place for years, as it will only end in 


xe formed. There is no advantage 
yer in keeping plants after the 
t; indeed, many look upon the 
op as the limit, and discard the 
er securing runners, inasmuch as 
rear fruit is so small as to be hardly» 
» trouble. We share these views 
d the second year as the final, pre- 
make up a new bed with runners 
from plants put out the previous 
2 reason we advocate runners from 
lants is that they are more vigor- 
likely to give better results than 
n second-year plants. We should 
1 of taking runners from a_ bed 
been in bearing for three seasons, 
‘ery well that they lacked stamina, 
only fit for the rubbish-heap. It is 
at some amateurs, after destroying 
1, digging it over and mahuring it, 
iew runners there. This is a mis- 
a little consideration will suggest 
m of selecting another piece of 
Yo one would, if he could avoid it, 
‘er greens on the.same piece of 
‘which a similar crop had been 
_previous-year. It is just as im- 
it we should is 
to select soil 
shed for an 
and popular , ~ 
ruit as the 
. It is well 
t the Straw- 
s well on 
heavy soils, 
t of us have 
2 best of the 
ve, we may 
ation in the 
ven on light 
Jed they are 
nd mulched 
ting season 
_one may 

| crops. 
+ THE SITE. 
ay be on 
om which 
otatoes or 
as been 
Was well 


t where- 
lis decided 
sould be a 


Salmon 


backed by a wall it will-be found that fruit 
may be gathered frequently a week earlier 
than from beds in more exposed places. 
There is no better time than from the middle 
of July to the end of August for planting 
runners, and the first runners from the plant 
will, as a rule, be found the best and strong- 
est. We like, if possible, to get runners as 
soon after the fruiting season as possible. 
This is more satisfactory than waiting until 
late autumn as some do to see what ground 
they will have to spare. Plant 2 feet (or 
more if it can be allowed) apart, with a foot 
or so between each runner. Firm planting 
must be the rule. If need be, they ought to 
be gone over again, as they are liable to be 
uprooted by worms. If runners have to be 
purchased it is best to trade with firms who 
specialise in Strawberries. We have known 
people_offer runners to their friends, who 
have found out only too late that some were 
unfruitful. It is more economical in the 
long run to purchase from firms who make it 
their business to grow only the best varieties, 
and who are always on the alert to satisfy 
their customers. Avoid, in any case, accept- 
ing runners from beds that may have been in 


The new Single Rose, Dainty Bess 
pink, with golden anthers and crimson stamens 


disappointment, and all the time and trouble 
given to the preparation of the bed will have 
been in vain. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
The New Rose Dainty Bess 


HAT a _ delightful single Rose is 
Dainty Bess! When first shown at 


the summer show of the National 
Rose Society last year it gained the coveted 
gold medal, and everyone who saw it was 
enchanted by it. There was a table beauti- 
fully decorated with Dainty Bess at the sum- 
mer show this year, and it has also been well 
shown at Vincent Square. The petals, 
which are inclined to be fimbriated, are of a 
lovely shade of clear salmon-pink, while the 
golden anthers and crimson stamens add to 
the attractiveness of this charming Rose. It 
is sweetly scented, though scent is not its 
strong feature. We congratulate the raiser, 
Mr. W. E. B. Archer, Ashford, Kent, on 
having produced the most distinct and attrac- 


tive single Rose of recent years. It is re- 
commended as a bedding and decorative 


variety. 


Gaillardia maxima 

This Gaillardia is 
very showy at the pre- 
sent time, . the = in- 
dividual -blooms of 
great size, while their 
colouring renders them 
conspicuous in the 
border. There, how- 
ever, these blooms 
must remain, for they 
are too large to be 
used effectively as cut 
flowers save, perhaps, 
for one or two vases 
in which height is de- 


sired. For cutting I 
much prefer the 
smaller Gaillardias, 
especially the clear 
yellow selfs which 
have a disc of the 
same colour. All are 


easily grown and may 
be increased from - 
seeds or by division, 
A ScortrisH 
GARDENER. 


Geranium armenum 


Flowering from May 
to August, this Crane’s 
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Bill is an imposing feature when bold group- 
ing is resorted to. It grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height and bears handsome branch- 
ing spikes of rich crimson-purple flowers, 
each 2 inches across, with a jet black centre. 
Some object to its colour, but it is really a 
fine plant which, if ‘carefully placed, may be 
used with excellent effect in the hardy flower 
border. This plant is also. striking when 
grouped in the, foreground of evergreen 
shrubs at the foot of walls, and it is also a 
suitable subject for grouping in the wild gar- 
den and in partially-shaded positions. It 
thrives-best in a fairly strong soil. 


Geranium Endressi 

A choice plant is this, and yet one which 
succeeds with the minimum of trouble, for 
which reason it may be used in quite a 
variety of positions successfully. It grows 
from a foot to 18 inches high, and during 
June and July a profusion of most beautiful 
soft rose-pink flowers obscures the soft green 
leafage. As this pretty plant spreads freely, 
a plant or two will soon furnish sufficient 
material for an extended planting, and even 
give a surplus for naturalising in the grass, 
a purpose to which it is most adaptable and 
for which it should be more freely used than 
it is at the present time. E. M. 


Spirza lucida (the Birch-leaved Spirea) 

At its best at the present time this~ pretty 
Spireea always attracts attention. It is a 
small bushy shrub with red stems and fluffy 
heads of creamy-white flowers which are very 
sweet-scented. It likes°a sunny and _ fairly 
moist place, and well repays good cultivation. 


Thorpe Hall. R. Moore. 
The great King Cup (Caltha polypetz 1a) 


A really handsome plant is this, and an 
ideal one for naturalising in low, moist places, 
such as along the banks of sluggish streams 
and by the margins of ponds, where its roots 
never suffer from want of moisture. I grow 
it in such places in quantity, but this does 
not prevent its use in the garden proper, 
where it has been planted in catchpits formed 
to arrest the rush of water on sloping land 
during severe storms. It flourishes amazingly 
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in this position and flowers with great free- 
dom. Some of the rich golden blooms, borne 
on foot-long stems, measure 3 inches across 
this year. Its immense leaves are handsome, 
and this, coupled with its robust constitution, 
renders it a plant of uncommon interest over 
a large part of the season. This plant will 
succeed in open water where the latter does 
not exceed 18 inches in depth, and if a few 
roots of Arrowhead (Sagittaria) are planted 
with it this latter plant will come up through 
the leafage of the King Cup and continue to 
bloom throughout the summer. 

It is a first-rate bog plant which blooms 
freely during April and May, and, unlike our 
native King Cup, this kind carries eight 
petals to each flower, these being of a lighter 
yellow than those of C. polypetala. The 


amount of bloom, which entirely obscures the — 


leaves, is amazing. 


Sedum spectabile 
One of the oldest and most popular of the 
Sedums is spectabile. When it commences 


to bloom we are near the gateway of autumn. - 


It may be grown either in pots in a cool 
greenhouse or portico, or in a partially-shaded 
place in the garden, and associates well with 
tenants of the hardy fernery. The blossoms 
of this variety are a rosy-pink, but its at- 
tractiveness does not lie altogether in its 
flowers, as the foliage, of a glaucous nature, 
is also beautiful, WoobBASTWICK. 


A giant Arum in flower at Kew 
Considerable interest is now taken in the 
giant Arum (Amorphophallus Titanum), a 
native of Sumatra, which is coming into 
flower in House No. 10 at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. The developing flower is 
some 3 feet in height, and will probably be 
fully expanded in the course of the next few 
days. The last time a specimen of this plant 
flowered at Kew was in 1889. The flower 
then reached a height of 6 feet with a spathe 
some 3 feet to 4 feet in diameter. This plant 
has a tuber 2 feet to 3 feet in diameter and 
produces a leaf one year and a flower in the 
following year. Last year a single leaf was 
produced on a long. stallk which reached 
nearly to the roof of the house. mek 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


Strawberry Madame Kooi 


Y experience is similar to that of 

‘“F, H.,”’ as recorded on page 434 of 
-VA-GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, July 24th. 
Having grown it since its inception, with but 
disappointing results, I have recently dis- 
carded it entirely. I find that in the north 
of Scotland the bulk of the crop fails to ripen. 
Only _on one particularly warm summer do I 
recollect this variety giving moderate satis- 
faction, and this causes me to wonder if this 
variety is a success in the south of England 
or Midlands, where the climatic conditions 
are more favourable. I have found that this 
variety, being very soft, is apt to get badly 


bruised in transit. - ABERDONIAN,. 
——— + . H.* gives a. timely warning). to 
readers who contemplate planting new 


Strawberries: this season when he refers to 
the bad qualities of this much-boosted Straw- 
berry in the issue of July 24th. With him I 
quite agree. I planted several rows of Mme. 
Kooi three years ago and was so disappointed 
with it that I destroyed it. A reliable and 
good Strawberry of recent introduction is 
The Duke. Here we have an improvement 
on the old and universally-grown Royal 
Sovereign. It is more robust in constitution. 
In good seasons it may be a week earlier than 


at 


expressed by correspondents. 


Royal Sovereign. The fruit is of an attrac- 
tive scarlet colour and produced on long 
stalks and of a good shape. It is.ideal for 
forcing, and can be recommended for any 
situation or soil that will grow Strawberries 
all. Omega is a good variety for late 
crops. The fruit, though not so large as in 
some varieties, is of delicious flavour and 
abundantly borne. It will certainly take the 
place of\Givon’s Late when more widely 
known. W. E. Wricut. 
Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Destroying ants — 

There has been a good deal of inquiry 
recently in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to how 
to get rid of ants in the garden, and I think 
it may be worth putting on record a method 
which we used in the vineyards in South 
Africa some 20 years ago. Ants there were 
very destructive among the young Vines, eat- 
ing the shoots wholesale. Our method of 
getting rid of them was to make a bran 
mash, flavoured with a little golden syrup, 
and to a bucletful of mash we added two or 
three tablespoonsful of arsenic. About half 
a tablespoonful was placed at the base of 
each young Vine. The ants ate the bran 
mash and were -poisoned by the arsenic. 
Certainly this was a most effective way, and 


’ seems to surmise, and fro! 


by its application we very 
difficulty, and the young Vi 
chance. This method might be 
small scale in English gardens, 
might be advisable to place th 
mash in boxes in which h 
bored. The ants could 
their fill, and the danger 
lying about for birds or othe 
up would be avoided.  C 
Stevenage: i 2) eee 
Rose Caroline 
Although the blooms of ( 
judged by present-day stand 
sidered too large and coar 
strong plant is grown on a wall 
is covered with bloom, fey 
would cavil at the display. © 
esting to those who admire Ca 
but who do not know its ped 
that the variety is a seedling 
Other progeny of that fe 
Augustine Guinoisseau, some 
white La France, and ¥ 
colour, is an exact counterp i 
Duchess of Albany is, I thins. 
but a sport from La France. ~ 
pink colour, and forces mo 
any other Rose I know. M 
and the less known Danen 
lings from La France. 
good for pot work. Mrs. 
remember rightly, was 
At one time I grew a vari 
France de ’89. . Probably th 
given to the variety provisi 
never met with it, under 
It was paler than Duchess o 
habit typically a La France. — 
A Scor 

_ Loganbe: 

Thanks for reply to quer 
berries, on page 430, but I t 
if that is the, cause of fail 
does one account for plenti 
joining gardens, where pla 
sheltered than in that on 
non-setters were taken? — 
thinking it is a bad strain lil 
of sometimes in the America 


Blue Hydrang 
In reply to- ‘A Scotti 
letter on the above subject 
I can only advise him to rea 
letter over again; he will then 
misleading in my _ stat 
“True Blue Hydrangeas,” a 
of a soft blue or mauve col 
maintain that the ones like the 
shows cannot be obtained with 
Mr. H. J. Jones, in his artic 
17th), bears me out in this 
man with his wide knowledg 
with these plants surely can” 
admit that bushes in the 
their colour, as Theilor Bri 
his letter, in certain kinds 0: 
I have been unable to get 
ment. ‘A Scottish Gare 
none that he considers are 
treatment. I should be inte 
other readers’ views, both 
this subject, with plants g 
and not in the open. 
Stockton House Gardens, 


ars *e 
Eradication of woodlice 

I hasten to reply to W. 
435 in the issue of GARDEN 
concerning frogs and toads. 


made, it transpires that it 
have mentioned, and not fro. 
corded. J am obliged to W. 
drawing attention to this. 


: -Phyteuwmas 
otes concerning Phyteuma como- 
| me that there are several other 
of the Rampions which are well 
or the rock garden. P. comosum 
k, rather slow-growing, although, 
ym that, it does well enough 
position. I have a fine colony 
gneri which has just (July 16th) 
‘be effective, and its blooms are 
er shade of purple than those of 
m. P. Sieberi is a good thing with 
rs, but it appears to object to any 
sun, and might do better in a cool 
-shady place. Although rather tall 
ek garden, the native P. orbiculare 
place, but it is difficult—at least in 
ence—to establish. Only rarely has 


ted plant settled down, and I 
although I have never experi- 
jat seedling plants might be prefer- 
visions. W. McG. 


| pods of Cistus purpureus 
readers have been good enough to 
y inquiry, issue July 17th, page 420, 
sent seed-pods of Cistus purpureus, 
ry case these pods were immature 
ined no trace of seed, so I am 
ther convinced that this hybrid 
aver, produces seed. C. purpureus 
aly supposed to be a hybrid of C. 
sx C. villosus, but, in my opinion, 
ing is too deep for villosus, and C. 
the more likely parent. My desire 
of C. purpureus was to try and 
theory in the resulting seedlings as 
ready done in the case of one or 
hybrids. B. Leacn. 
Headley, Epsom. 


Magnolia hypoleuca 


ng the above plant, mentioned in 
le, page 419, July 17th, I would 
you there is a plant (or tree) in the 
f Mrs. Fleming, Kilmory, which 
lowering now for the past six years. 
is now over 20 feet high, and I 
ly more than that round. It 
rst in 1920 with two lovely flowers ; 
us 36 blooms. In the three years 
1922, 1923, and 1924, it flowered 
rofusion. In 1925 we had only 12 
it this year—it is just past—we had 
looms. It was a grand sight, and 
ne was noted a long way off. I 
lite certain, but I fancy this was 
1909. 1 was told by an eminent 
wer this plant was the second 
had seen. It is strange that your 
lent who writes about this plant 
across the Firth of Clyde, practi- 
site, H. M. 
lie, North Ayrshire. 


Campanula Zoysii 

tinct and, to me, the most beautiful 
dwarf Campanulas, is now in full 
d well worthy of a place amongst 
ee subjects of the rock garden. My 
1ough only 2 inches in diameter, 
graceful spikes 23 inches to 3 inches 
1 bearing five or six delicate pale 
lue flowers tube shaped and_curi- 
‘kered together just below the 
his character is, as far as I am 
t found in any other species of this 
planted on limestone scree, made 
Clarence Elliott advises, it is per- 
py. Slugs are very partial to it. 
‘an occasional dusting of Sanitas 
discourage their attentions, but I 
my plant with a low fence of per- 
nc. I should be grateful if any of 
— tell me the habitat of this 

“a W. Leonarp S. Loar. 

sey, Cornwall, 


ae 
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Queen Anne’s double Daffodil 


In reply to the query of F. A. Hampton 
I regret that I am without knowledge con- 
cerning why Queen Anne’s Daffodil is so 
called. Perhaps another reader may be able 
to supply .the information which is desired 
and which I myself would be glad to obtain. 
The writer’s mention of Flora Eystettensis, 
however, recalls to my mind that Narcissus 
Eystettensis is, by some, given as a synonym 
of N. Capax plenus, although the former 
appellation is, nowadays, obsolete. 

A Scottish GARDENER. 


A May flowering Iris 
Se years ago I was fortunate enough 


to have an interesting visit from that 

clever horticulturist, Mr. Caparne, of 
Guernsey. I believe he was one of the first, 
if not quite the first, to produce a valuable 
series of Irises between the June-flowering 
flag kinds and the earlier dwarf species. Mr. 
Caparne kindly gave me some of these Irises. 
I have the plants, but, unfortunately, have 
lost the names. The one illustrated has a 
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covering a wall in favoured districts. This, 
when covered with its quaint helmet-shaped 
flowers of a rich violet colour, spotted inside, 
which are produced with the greatest pro- 
fusion, makes a charming plant. It may be 
used on_a warm border, but to see it to ad- 
vantage it deserves a position on a wall. This 
also is a native of Chili, and should have 
protection for the first year or two until it 
becomes well established. Both species make 
good plants for the conservatory. or cool 
greenhouse. R. FInpDiay. 
Wisley. 


A Potato failure 


Am greatly obliged for Mr. Wright’s note 
on page 434. It is the sort of helping hand 
one gets through the pages of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. Hardly any sign of eyes was 
discernible, in tubers examined. I should 
certainly have advised the grower to avail 
himself of any information that could be 
given, but, on going down to the allotment, 
found that the holder had made a clearance 
of the lot in question and planted it with 
winter greens, quite despairing of getting any 
return from Potatoes. E. BurRELL. 


A May flowering Iris 


large, wide bloom in two shades of lavender, 
and is at its best in the second week of May. 
This Iris and a dwarfer yellow are among 
the most decorative plants in the latest weeks 
of the retired part of the garden that is given 
to spring flowers. (Challe 


Shrubby Calceolarias 
For covering low walls in favoured dis- 
tricts or by the sea the shrubby Calceolaria 
integrifolia will be found useful. It will, 
under favourable conditions, attain a height 


of 6 feet, remaining in flower for many 
months. As the wood is very brittle and 


difficult to tie in without breaking, 2-inch 
mesh wire netting fixed about 4 inches from 
the wall to allow the young growth to grow 
through will be found a satisfactory means of 
support. A native of Chili, it requires a 
sheltered spot and slight protection during 
winter when young, As the wood becomes 
older it will stand a considerable amount of 
frost if planted on a well-drained sandy soil. 
Calceolaria violacea, the gem of the family, 
will likewise be found a delightful plant for 


Callistemon Salignus 


There seems to be much confusion between 
(1) Metrosideros, (2) Leptospermum, (3) 
Callistemon, and (4) Melaleuca, allied genera 
of Myrtaceze, but anyone with a pocket lens 
can easily distinguish them. No. 1 has the 
individual flowers pedicelled, the other three 
have the flowers not pedicelled. No. 2 has 
the stamens distinct and not longer than thr 
petals, whilst in No. 3 they are distinct and 
long-exserted. In No. 4 the stamens are 
united in clusters (not distinct) and are also 
long-exserted. The correct name of the plant 
often called Metrosideros floribunda is 
Callistemon Salignus, as mentioned by ‘‘ W. 
McG.”’ Species of all four genera are quite 
hardy in the west of England and are to be 
found in many gardens, but though perfectly 
hardy they flower most freely when planted 
against a warm wall. No doubt they would 
succeed in any warm garden in the south of 
England. Not long ago I saw a plant of 
Melaleuca hypericifolia over 10 feet high and 
as much through which was covered with its 
crimson flowers. Ga M: 
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best are given in the hope of br 

U se f U | R Oc k R Oses to the ore of readers She So 

included them in their gardens, 

These are all sun-loving plants, a fact to be considered when planting in Cistus PURPUREUS, tome one 

their permanent stations. They will also thrive on poor stony banks, désizabie ihe Hosaka frontee 

where few plants will succeed; indeed they flower more frecly in such a inches across, are of x rich 

Position than tf afforded a rich or ordinary garden rooting medium with-a dark mee blotch at the 

: 4 ; : : é petal. It is said to be of hybri 

AKE CUTTINGS IN AUGUST.—The or killed by an occasional hard winter. Kew reputed parents being C. lada 
less hardy Rock Roses will often pass subjects can equal them_either for sheer yifiosus: — Tt will make a bush 
through a more or less severe winter beauty or the quantity of flowers a plant will favoured localities. 
safely, because in poor soil the growth is produce. Individual flowers are of a fleeting Cee also alaybrieam 
short-jointed, firm, and becomes well ripened character, but this is no fault; others take the other parent boing ae 


I had to confine myself to one 
would be C. Loreti. The lar. 
white, each petal stained wi 
blotch at the base. This ple 
blooms open during the aft 

majority of Rock Roses only di 
beauty during the early part of # 
of the hardiest Cistus is the wh 

C. CORBARIENSIS, a natural 
C. salvifolius and C. populifolit 
ceptionably free-blooming, the 
about 14 inches: across.-— ee 


set may be termed a form of this 
blooms of a bright rose tint. 


8 feet high, and is a useful ay 
or a large group. The white flo 
from 2 inches to 3 inches acros 


across. The bush attains. a ong 


2 feet. 
Other i forms nel 
(rosy-purple), .C. salvifolius, an 


ferus (white, with the petals 
crimson blotch). This plant and | 
(the great Gum Cistus) is 
the fragrant, viscid, 


Cistus purpureus covering a wall at Mathern Palace, Chepstow, Monmouth their branches and leaves, 


before winter sets in, while the profusion of their place, and thus the supply is kept up islands. It was formerly ise 
blooms from such specimen leaves nothing to for several weeks. as a remedy for the’ plague, 
be desired. Owing to their being ‘liable to No attempt has been made to enumerate a chiefly employed as a perfume. — 
be injured or killed outright by frosts it is complete list of Rock Roses, but a few of the of Rock Roses, however sm: 
always advisable to secure a few cuttings of 
each kind. These will readily root in a cold 
frame during August. Pot off when rooted, 
and protect from frost till the spring. 


All the Rock Roses transplant badly un- 
less they are dealt with when quite small, so, 
as a rule, it is advisable to trust to pot-grown 
specimens. Some of the Rock Roses have 
been known to resist 30 degs. of frost, and I 
have noticed that a few degrees of frost at 

night after a cold, moist day will do infinitely 
more damage than 20 degs., when the atmo- 
sphere is tolerably clear. It is much better 
to allow them to take their chance in prefer- 
ence to affording any protection during cold 
weather. The Rock Roses are quick-grow- 
ing in the majority of instances, and where 
the plants are badly hit they usually break 
up from near the base in the spring. In 
many cases a rejuvenated plant is the result, 
and the frost has only done what we were 
afraid, perhaps, to do with the knife, 
although I do not advocate severe pruning. 
A little trimming after flowering is all that 
is necessary. Many of the ole could 
occupy positions on the rock garden, while 
beds of these charming flowers are most at- 
tractive. They are also desirable subjects for 
covering walls, and an illustration on this: 
page depicts a specimen of C. purpureus 
growing at Mathern Palace, Chepstow, 
Mon., the noble old residence of Col. McNab. 

The species of Cistus are native of the’ 
Mediterranean region, particularly of Spain, 
and if we remember their native habitat we Cistus cyprius 

shall not be despondent if a few are injured Flowers white, with a conspicuous dark red blotch near the base of ¢ each Be 
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without Helianthemum algarvense 
sxmosum. Ihe former is somewhat 
sin habit, with small greyish leaves 
v flowers with a chocolate blotch at 
of each petal. It grows about 18 
sh, A close ally of H. algarvense is 
ifolium. H. formosum is a lovely 
a semi-prostrate habit. -The large 
re a bright rich yellow with dark 
spots in the centre. This plant is 
ted for a wall. 

- indispensable Rock Rose is the 


Sitver PINK, a hybrid between C. 
nd C. crispus. Any pink shade is 
ition, and no doubt the form just 
ll become popular. One more Rock 
which I have heard great praise is 
letti, a plant 9 inches to 12 inches 
vers 2 inches across, which are very 
son in colour. This year both the 
Sun Roses have been exceptionally 
| at Castleford, Chepstow, a repre- 
collection has been a joy to all 
ers for a number of weeks. 


- T. W. Briscoe. 


ALPINES 


creasing rock plants 


is a good date to insert cuttings of 
early summer varieties that are 
for this increasing form of garden- 
te a small garden frame will take 
zen of these plants at a distance of 
rso. About 4 inches of soil would 
nt. This should be gritty or sandy 
firm. The cuttings should be some 
n length and inserted very firmly. 
ywerless shoots whenever possible, 
of Violas and Tufted Pansies. 
hers are Arabis (single and double), 
Alyssum (double and single), Cam- 
Saxifrages, Arenaria, Semper- 
dum, Cheiranthus, dwarf Phloxes, 
These make a brave show if set 
of half a score of plants towards the 
tober. The frame must be kept 
| Shaded from the sun if not set 
wrth wall or similar position. Such 
ngs require careful setting, making 
ach one rests on a firm base. Some 
woted can be increased by division, 
gs usually make the best plants if 
ifted and replanted. J. M. 


laberlea rhodopensis 


a fine plant for growing on the N. 
ide of the rock garden where some 
from the wind can be given. The 
Is in the fissures of rocks, where 
ean obtain plenty of moisture. It 
be planted on the level, but in a 
irection, so that water will not be 
Nain on the foliage. At the same 
a moisture-loving plant. A top- 
f sandy material will be beneficial 
, helping to keep the plant cool as 
Widing it with nourishment. Side 
sed firmly into sandy soil in a cold 
ke nice flowering specimens the 
spring. H. STEVENS. 


thus deltoides Brilliant 


} slightly larger leaves of a darker 
flower being like that of the old 
t that it is somewhat larger and 
ant in colour. Few plants are so 
Carpets of glistening verdure in 
n June and July the flowers begin 
among the leaves, gradually rising 
lant becomes a mass of rich colour, 
along time in bloom. It is a de- 
ant and is most suitable for the 
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rock garden, thriving in full sun on the level 
ground or in fissures between rocks closely 
packed with gritty soil. In deep, open soil 
the plant flourishes without any preparation, 
but where a place is prepared for it it is wise 
to add plenty of broken rock and grit as it is 
apt to perish in winter if made to grow too 
grossly. H. STEVENS. 


Alum Root (Heuchera sanguinea) 


This is a charming rock plant, and the 
wonder is that it does not more frequently 
occupy prominent positions in our gardens of 
to-day, a group of a dozen plants set about 
18 inches apart, and at the back a similar 
number of that excellent early-flowering 
Campanula, C. persicifolia, the white form. 
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of all are very pretty, especially that of H. 
Richardsoni. J. M. 


Veronica diosmefolia 


This, of neat dwarf habit, is in its greatest 
beauty when about 18 inches high and well 
covered with its pale lavender-coloured 
flowers, which are in full beauty for many 
weeks. The plant revels in sun-baked posi- 
tions, and a heavy soil suits it well. It must 
not be encouraged to grow quickly otherwise 
it may perish during the wet season. The 
principal defect of the plant is the want of 
hardiness. It should be given a warm, shel- 
tered spot protected from N. or N.E. winds. 
The plant should be protected during bad 
weather with an evergreen branch of Yew or 
other shrub. H. STEVENS. 


Rock Roses flower freely on poor stony soil 


To make up for winter losses cuttings should be taken in August 


This, in conjunction with the bright red, 
slender spikes of the Heuchera, gives us a 
floral feast throughout the month of June not 
easily excelled for either rock garden or her- 
baceous border. The Heuchera when in full 
flower does not exceed 2 feet in height, and 
the spikes are most useful as cut flowers. 
The plant, itself less than 1 foot high, makes 
an excellent edging either for large beds or 
the herbaceous border. Both are easily raised 
from seed about this date and are as easily 
increased by division when a couple of years 
old. This Heuchera (H. sanguinea) is by far 
the best of the half-dozen varieties catalogued 
from a floral point of view, while the foliage 


Morisia hypogaea 


This is a lovely dwarf alpine plant bearing 
many bright yellow flowers, each about 3 
inch across. It is easily grown in the rock 
garden in a sandy soil. The best position for 
it is on a level with the eye on a well-drained, 
deep, rather dry sandy soil. An exposed 
position should be selected as the plant revels 
in full sunshine. A top-dressing of sand will 
ensure dryness of the crown and help to 
guard against slugs. The plant is not diffi- 
cult to increase if seed is sown as soon as 
gathered, H. F. Stevens. 

2, Elm Dale Villas, Chepstow, Mon. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Evergreen hedges 


A selection of subjects and times for 
clipping 

HE value of Holly is well known, and 

for the purpose of a boundary hedge it is 
unbeatable. 

as a garden hedge? Perhaps not, since the 
bright shiny leaves of the Holly reflect so 
much light that the hedge detracts from the 
effect of border flowers. Better effect can be 
obtained by planting against a background of 
Yew. Like Yew, the Holly grows slowly. 
Whether or not it is true that ‘‘ a hedge be- 
tween keeps friendship green,”’ a 
is enclosed gives greater pleasure and delight 
than one that is exposed to the view of every 
passer by. To the real flower-lover a garden 
is a very personal possession and is cherished 
‘partly, at all events, for the privacy it affords. 
The best enclosure is that of an evergreen 
hedge, which, alas! grows old rather slowly 


But is it so well adapted 


garden that 
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top more severely than the base, otherwise 
the latter may become bare. Evergreens can 
be planted in September with every hope of 
success; it is better to carry out the work 
then than in winter... If they are planted 
during the latter season, and especially if the 
plants are of considerable size, choice ever- 
greens may prove very disappointing.. They 
will look perfectly happy during winter and 
early spring, but those that have not really 
survived the transplantation’ will gradually 
turn brown and by midsummer they will be 
worthless. 


Trailing and climbing plants for 
balconies 


Mention was made in a recent number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to the claims of 
Cobzea scandens for the above purposes, and 
there is no doubt, if it is a matter of foliage 
alone, both this and its variegated form will 
cover spaces very quickly ;~indeed, they are 


almost too rampant unless the area to be - 


covered is a large one. When, however, 


Trained Yew hedges enclosing a spring garden 


and displays its-charms only when aged. It 
is common knowledge that Yew forms the 


best evergreen garden hedge, but since it 
makes such leisurely progress it is some- 


times expedient to try and find a worthy sub- 
stitute. There is probably none better than 
that evergreen conifer known variously as 
Thuya plicata, gigantea, and Lobbii, It 
grows fairly quickly, is easily-managed, and 
forms a good and reasonably thick hedge. 
At its best it is not comparable with the Yew 
for dignity and old-world charm, but it is 
‘the next best thing.” 
iana and Arbor vitae are uséd also to form 
evergreen hedges, but they are not so suit- 
able for hedges of moderate height as Thuya 
plicata. They who live in mild maritime dis- 
tricts, or whose gardens are sheltered, may 
plant the Monterey Cypressus (Cupressus 
macrocarpa) ; this does not make such a close- 
set hedge as Thuya, though it serves well as 
a wind screen. Evergreen hedges need 
clipping only twice a year, in April or early 
May and again in August or early Septem- 
ber, so that they remain neat and presentable 
during the winter months. In clipping a 
young evergreen hedge it is wise to cut the 


Cupressus Lawson- | 


flower rather then foliage is the first con- 
sideration, other plants are required, for the 
flower of this Mexican climber is not con- 
spicuous, and scentless, and only produced 
freely if the plants are in poor, light soil. I 
like Lonicera Halliana as well as anything 
for the purpose. It grows strongly, but not 
over-rampant, the foliage is bright and well 
retained, it flowers profusely, and the per- 
fume is very pleasing, the sort of perfume 
that one can always enjoy without having too 
much of it. A fairly strong loam with a dash 
of leaf-soil is a good compost, better than a 
richer soil, .which’ is apt to cause over- 
luxuriant growth at the expense of flower. 
Liquid stimulants can always be applied, if 
necessary, when the plants are well clothed 
with foliage. Red-spider and thrip are apt 
to be troublesome in very dry seasons, necessi- 
tating a free use of the syringe early in the 
attack. Another useful white flower for the 
purpose is Solanum jasminoides, of graceful 
habit and very free. This was introduced as 
a greenhouse climber, but has proved itself 
fairly hardy in favoured situations. It should 
not, however, be planted where exposed to 
biting winds from north and east. Where a 


‘Coal or coke ashes are 


considerable amount of sp 
balcony or pillars, has to h 
nate plants of” this “Solan 
capensis give a very pleas 
plants of Maurandia Bs 
prove very useful for the 
coloured violet flowers 
notice. This can be rea 
bit of seed sown early in 
warmth. In yellows | 
nothing better than Tro 
the only drawback being 
off rather unexpectedly 
gap it is not always 
notice. I -have found th 
variety Ball of Fire, wit 
brilliant scarlet flowers, 
manner. 
Hardwick. 
Practical 
Of late I have come 
stances of shrubs either 
or robbed of their season 
careless or inexperienced 
in point I noted a few d 
well-established plant of 
CA:SALPINA JAPONICA whi 
back to a close spur ea 
beautiful flowers which 
sperse the graceful leaves 
This shrub should never be r 
shortened back, laying in 
as many of- ‘the stout su 
possible without overcrowdi1 
FABIANA IMBRICATA, often: 
sidered difficult to grow, is 
some gardens. Instead of 
bare and leggy it should be 
immediately it has flowere 
will be fine bushy plants | WwW 
freely the following year, 
cover from severe pruning, 
green appearance is most. 
out the winter -and_ spri 
Chilian plant strikes like « 
are inserted in sandy so 
kept in a cool, close, and 
WISTARIAS, “Many pe 
to the treatment of these 
vigorous plants which ha 
allotted space and contin 
to send out long traili g 
tossed about by rough wi 
useless. These should be 
a foot from their base an 
form spurs for future fle 
sometimes found it n 
tops out of young speci 
growing too rampantly in 
branches, and even stop 
to obtain a uniform distr 
Primutas.—The seeds 
ripe, and many of us 
spring before sowing, wl 
wise, as Primulas, Aur 
the Gentians suffer from 
seed-rooms for any le 
better results may be 
these at the first oppo 
Cool and moist positio 
bright sunshine are— 
which the seeds ‘germi 
ing them to become — 
until the seedlings appea 


Improving soil 

(HE Be DIA will be. 
plenty of good strawy ma 
leaf-soil, with a free addit 
lime or chalk. The latter 


ashes, and burnt clay is 
tion. Another good plan 
land in ridges in autumn, a 
frost _to penetrate and thu 
able in spring. 3 
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free flowering bulbous plant, The new Deutzia tawainensis 
Tritonia Lyalina 


A free flowering shrub with a great profusion of white racemes of powerful fragrance. 
10n pink form of the better known The calyx is covered with farina, giving ita mealy grey purple colour, and the stamens are 
Orange. Shown by Mr. E. A. bright yellow. Award of Merit. Shown by Mr. Gerald Loder, Wakehurst, Ardingly, Sussex 
ddelton House, Waltham Cross. 
Award of Merit 


a 


Nymphea arhabilis Campanula Donald Thurston 
sly beautiful Water Lily with large rosy red flowers and vivid golden yellow A tall, erect-growing perennial of the C. Telham 
which Mr. Lionel de Rothschild gained an Award of Merit. This is one Beauty type but with much larger flowers of pale 
recent of the Latour-Marliac varieties ; the flowers opena pale salmon colour Cambridge blue colour. It bids fair to prove a 
t day and pass through rose to a very rich colour deepening towards the centre great acquisition for border planting, where the 


pleasing colour of its large bell-shaped flowers 
might be used with good effect. Award of Merit. 
Shown by Mr. F. L. Thurston 
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FRUIT GARDEN 


Watering fruit trees 


HIS is a matter which requires more at- 
tention than it generally receives. 

Vines, Peaches, and Plums, and other 
fruit trees grown in pots and otherwise all 
want abundant waterings during their season 
of growth. My pot Vines, after they are 
fairly in leaf, are watered every day, though 
the pots are plunged, and sometimes twice a 
‘ day in dry weather. Not long ago I finished 
cutting a heayy crop of excellent fruit from a 
house of these, and up to the time when the 
last bunch was cut the water was poured on 
to the soil through a wide-spouted can in 
floods. The drainage is ample, and I never 
allow the surface to become dry. My young 
pot Vines, struck from eyes in spring, receive 
the same treatment. Shutting up with a 
steaming atmosphere is avoided, as a certain 
cause of warty leaves, but at the root the 
water is supplied unstintingly. Some of my 
Figs, large bushes in large pots, which are 
packed with their roots, receive each 5 gallons 
or 6 gallons daily, and would take more some- 
times if I had time to give it to them, They 
had ripened their first crop of fruit, and are 
heavily laden with the second,» and_ their 
ability to carry all through successfully will 
depend almost wholly on the liberal use of 
the watering-pot. It is not from want of 
liquid-manure that many plants appear 
starved, but from want of water simply and 
nothing more. The amount of feeding 
material contained in a pot of good soil is 
almost or quite sufficient for a plant w ithout 
any additional stimulant, provided it is diluted 
judiciously and enough. In the matter of 
Vine borders, for example, the most im- 
portant and real lesson which has_ been 
learned of late years is that we can hardly 
over-water them if they are ordinarily well 
drained. Water in. more than sufficient 
quantity at the roots of the Vines is now 
recognised as a chief agent in the protection 
of good Grapes, and results have proved that 
this recognition is correct. So it is with 
Peaches and other stone fruits grown under 
glass. The amount of moisture a large and 
healthy Peach tree will imbibe in a day is 
enormous. The tree may be compared to a 
sheet of moist blotting-paper exposed. to the 
sun; it would dry completely in an hour or 
so. What, then, must be the amount of 
evaporation from a Peach tree placed against 
a warm wall covered with glass? In the 
case of a hard and well-drained border, and 
a healthy tree thinly trained and protected 
with glass, I believe it is hardly possible to 
overdo the watering during the summer sea- 
son. It may .be asserted that the best_re- 
sults have not yet been -attained, even in 
Peach culture. It has been shown beyond a 
doubt that the grossest Peach shoots can be 
perfectly matured in this country with arti- 
ficial aid, and it has still to be proved what 
can be accomplished by the extension system 
of training and liberal feeding and watering 
such as the Vine has been subjected to. Take 
the Strawberry again; it does not like being 
treated like an aquatic, as pot plants some- 
times are; but a well-drained Strawberry 
quarter should be deluged with water 
throughout the summer season, and also 
mulched, whether we have regard to present 
or future crops. A droughty June and July 
ill suit the Strawberry, and liberal water- 
ings alone, under such circumstances, will 
nearly double the weight of crop. I have, as 
a rule, always light crops of Strawberries 
_ when I have a light hay crop, and both are 

due to the same cause—want of sufficient 
moisture at the root. C. 


Figs, — 
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Outdoor Peach culture 


Summers like the last bring out markedly 
the advantages which follow attentive culti- 
vation in regard to such fruits as the Peach 
when grown on open walls, and which, taken 
collectively, as seen in the majority of gar- 
dens throughout the country, | always con- 


‘sider receives the most indifferent treatment 


that is given to any of our cultivated fruits. 
In.some places at the present time there is 
on the trees an excellent crop which can now 
scarcely fail to mature satisfactorily, whilst 
in others in the same localities, where the 
conditions as~to soil, aspect, climate, and 
protection to the bloom are the same, the 
trees are fruitless. One of the greatest mis- 
takes in the management of Peach trees is 
the retention of too much wood at the time 
of thinning the shoots, which, even when 
laid close in, so as to be- fully under the in- 
fluence of the heat reflected from the surface 
of the wall, never gets so thoroughly matured 
(except in the warmest summers) as to give 
a fair prospect of the bloom being what it 
should and can be under more favourable 
conditions. There are those I know who 
contend that a given amount of frost will kill 
the bloom whatever its character may be, but 
this spring the temperature in most parts of 
the kingdom where Peaches succeed on open 
walls was not low enough whilst the trees 
were in bloom to prevent its setting ; failure, 
therefore, evidently arises from the non- 
ability to produce fruit of the small imperfect 
flowers, so different in their development 
from those which are produced where no 
more shoots are allowed to grow in summer 
than are needed to afford a crop, and in this 
way the trees to which I have alluded as 
bearing satisfactorily are annually managed. 
It is only natural for cultivators to feel a 
disposition to keep plenty of young wood to 
select from at the winter pruning; but follow- 
ing this course is fatal to success, as the 
crowding of the young shoots makes it im- 
possible for our insufficient sun power to 
ripen them properly. To this, and neglect of 
the trees in letting them get overrun with 
insects and mildew, clearly may be attributed 
the failure of very many Peach trees on open 


walls to give the return which they would: 


render if better treated. Where the first 
leaves produced in spring are, as is too often 
the case, allowed to get injured by aphides, 
so as to cause them to fall off and prevent the 
earliest efforts of the trees from making wood 
in a satisfactory manner, the growth made 
later is necessarily weak, and frequently fails 
to get matured, unless when the summer and 
autumn are exceptionally favourable. 


Asie 


Hints on Strawberry culture 


In the culture of Strawberries the best re- 
sults will generally be obtained where the soil 
has been trenched or deeply dug and enriched 
with plenty of good rotten manure; and the 
beds or rows are not profitable when allowed 
to remain longer than three years on the 
same soil. A good strong loamy soil is the 
most suitable for the plant, but as this is not 
found in every garden, a mixture of stronger 
soil can be added to a light soil where good 


crops of Strawberries are a desideratum. 


Plants of Strawberries which have been 
forced in pots will, if planted out in a rich 
sandy soil, produce excellent crops, for the 
ball of strong soil at their roots will make 
them bear well for at least two years after 
being planted out. I raise all my best crops 
from pot plants when planted out as early as 
possible after the fruit 
general the plants, after forcing, are huddled 
together, and often neglected in dry weather 
as regards water, and not planted out till the 
pots are wanted again for the newly-laid 
young batch of runners. This does not give 
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- J- Mayne. - 
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Arranging Flowers 


HE artistic arrangement and display of 

cut flowers are, perhaps, the most 

neglected phase of the horticultural pro- 
fession. It is not sufficient merely to excel 
in the culture of flowers; it is essential that 
we cultivate the taste to display them to the 
best advantage. As one looks over the vases 
of a hundred wonderful Roses or a hundred 
beautiful Carnations one realises the re- 
markable possibilities, were they arranged 
with a view to effect rather than being simply 
a representation of quality and perfection of 
culture. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules on the principle of flower arrange- 
ment. Natural ability, a love of Nature, and 
keen interest in the work will -achieve the 
finest results, and with such an assortment 
of vases, bowls, baskets, and other re- 
ceptacles as is now to be had, there is un- 
limited scope for one’s skill. Pottery, which 
is obtainable in various shapes, colours, and 
designs, makes the most popular and 


plementary harmony, such as yellow and 
blue, one of the two colours should be pre- 
dominant in order to give character to ‘the 
arrangement. Different tones of the same 
colour constitute a dominant harmony and, 
when these tones are used in the proper pro- 
portion, a very delightful combination re- 
sults. The _best effects are obtained by 
using the pale tone as the tertiary line or base 
of the. arrangement, the bright tone as the 
secondary line, and the medium tone as the 
principal or outer line. The bright tone 
should be employed sparingly and, if very 
bright, should be subdued. ; 
Flower-baskets in their various characters 
provide unlimited opportunities for the prac- 
tice of the floral art. The principal fault lies 
in the fact that they are usually overdone; 
the flowers protrude beyond the handle, over 
the sides of the basket, and the whole 
arrangement is spoiled. The lines of the 
basket ought not to be hidden—in fact, they 
should be  aecentuated. Some baskets, 


Heeria rosea elegans 

An award of merit was granted on 

with hundreds of rosy pink 

Warren, Hayes, Kent. This plant, which is generally regarded as somewhat tender, is 

sub-shrubby, of low prostrate habit, and the flowers are borne on short stems less 
than one inch above the ground 


adaptable receptacle, provided the colours are 
not so glaring that they detract from the 
flowers. The flowers and not the vase should 
dominate. Whether a simple vase or an 
elaborate creation is contemplated, it is essen- 
tial to have a definite idea in mind and to 
picture in one’s imagination the finished 
product. The flowers should be~ approxi- 
mately one-and-a-half times the height of the 
receptacle, though the stems should vary in 
length in order to avoid an ‘‘ equal-ranging ”’ 
or a “ sheared-off ’’ effect. Arrangements, 
in which there is but one kind of flowers 
used, give a much more natural and pleasing 
effect if a few buds and half-open flowers are 
placed with full blooms. 


When arranging flowers in combination, 
colour harmony should be the first considera- 
tion, whether it be harmony of contrast,-har- 
mony of analogy, complementary. harmony, 
or dominant harmony. In a harmony of 
contrast, such as red and white, or in a com- 


July13th for this large mass, literally smothered 
Epilobium-like flowers, shown by Mr. J. Preston, The 


owing to their broad bases, are difficult to 
make up, but this may be overcome by pack- 
ing the container with common Fern or a few 
sprigs of Evergreens, which will tend to hold 
the flowers in place. : 

Bowls in their numerous types and colours 
are most popular for dinner-table decoration, 
They are more serviceable and more appro- 
priate for this particular purpose than any 
other receptacles. It should always be borne 
in mind that flowers on the dinner-table 
should not detract from the dinner itself, and 
they should never be so profuse as to inter- 
fere with the proper serving of the meal, 
While the high centre-piece with small corner 
vases is still quite popular at exhibitions, it 
is really too elaborate for the home. In 
arranging this form of floral decoration great 
care should be taken that the flowers do not 
overhang and obstruct the line of vision 
across the table—Wwm. G. Exuis in Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle of America. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Late Peas 


The sudden heat after the welcome rain- 
storms has caused the plants to grow rapidly, 


and the soil should be well hoed and a little 


drawn up on either side of the row previous 
to staking. It is also advisable to give them 
a mulch of some light material. In some 
gardens tits and other birds are destructive 
to late Peas, so netting should be fixed over 
the rows. 
* 

Salsify 

Where this crop, and also Scorzonera, have 
been sown it should not be forgotten that to 
obtain serviceable roots the plants must be 
thinned out to 8 inches or 10 inches apart. 
A dressing of artificial manure, such as 
Peruvian guano, sprinkled between the rows 
and well hoed in, benefits the plants im- 
mensely if applied after thinning. 


Runner Beans 


Attention should be paid to these plants, 
and any shoots not clinging to the stakes 
should be secured with strands of raffia or 
other soft material. Black aphis is liable to 
attack the shoots during hot weather, so 
spraying with an insecticide should be re- 
sorted to on plants that are not bearing. To 
induce the plants to set freely copious sup- 
plies of water should be given and the sides 
of the rows liberally mulched. When Beans 
are forming freely weak liquid-manure may 
be applied twice a week with good results. 


Wallflowers 


No time should be lost in transplanting the 
seedlings, and they should be set out on land 
that has received no fresh manure in lines 
1 foot apart and 9 inches between the plants. 
Water well in, and when they attain the 
height of 6 inches pinch out the tip of each 
plant. This will cause a break and lay the 
foundation of fine bushy specimens for plant- 
ing in autumn. 


Tufted Pansies 


Where beds are planted entirely with 
Tufted Pansies the present is the most criti- 
cal period to induce them to flower freely, 
especially in sunny positions and soil that is 
of a light and dry nature. Ample supplies of 
water should be given, and if from _r oz. to 
2 ozs. of nitrate of soda are dissolved in each 
gallon the plants will revive quickly. All 
dead blooms should be constantly removed. 


Flower gardens 


These are now at their best, and constant 
attention is necessary to make the flowers 
last as long as possible. A chief item is re- 
moving dead flowers from all plants, as, once 
seed-pods are allowed to form, growth is im- 
peded. All surface-rooted plants should be 
given copious supplies of water during the 
dry period, thinning and tying in the growths 
as is necessary. 


Mignonette 


Now.is a good time to sow seeds in pots 
for winter flowering. As the plants resent 
transplanting it is advisable to use those of 
5-inch or 6-inch size. These should be well 
drained and filled with a compost of loam, 
leaf-mould, and decayed manure mixed with 
a proportion of coarse sand and old mortar- 
rubble. Five to six seeds should be sown 
and covered lightly, these being kept in a cold 
frame and shaded until germination has 
taken place. 


Greenhouse shrubs 

All Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and other 
hard-wooded plants should now be placed in 
the open for a few weeks to assist the ripen- 
ing of the wood and the formation of flower- 
buds. It is advisable to plunge the pots in a 
bed of ashes as a protection against wind 
blowing them over and damaging the plants, 
while it also lessens the watering. 


Freesias 

The bulbs of these winter-flowering plants 
should now be thoroughly ripened and may 
be shaken out of the old soil and repotted. 
Ten fair-sized bulbs should be placed in a 
5-inch pot of good friable compost and kept 
in a cold frame facing north until growth 
appears. 


Walnuts 

Where these nuts are required for pickling 
they should be gathered before they become 
too hard and woody. Although difficult to 
gather from large trees, one need not hesitate 
to knock them off with a long stake, as no 
injury will be done to the trees. 


Gooseberries 


The greater part of the fruit has now been 
gathered, so the shoots may be thinned and 
the soft tips cut back, Where caterpillars or 
mildew, are prominent the trees should be 
thoroughly cleansed with insecticide or fungi- 
cide to suit each case. Any badly-infested or 
worn-out trees should be grubbed up and the 
ground thoroughly prepared for new ones. 

W. E. Wricur. 

Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby. 


Scotland 


Fernety 
At this season a little relief from the green 
fronds is appreciated, and this can be 


obtained by using some of the variegated 
grasses such as Eulalia japonica variegata 
and Carex lineata. Use, too, can be made 
of a few bright Crotons, Dracenas, and the 
like, while Begonia Rex is always worth its 
place in the fernery. Young Ferns of all 
kinds may be moved on now, and it is always 
best to have a supply of such rather than to 
rely upon older stuff. Shade and moisture 
are essential at present. 


Young Vines 


Those who may have planted young rods 
earlier in the season ought to encourage 
growth in every way. Young canes are now 
usually rushed to the top of the house in a 
season, and it is not unusual to see such 
canes rather heavily cropped in the following 
year. Where permanency is desired, however, 
this course cannot be recommended. It is 
better, I think, to stop the rods after 6 feet, 
or thereabouts, of growth have been made. 
This will give the back eyes more .strength, 
and afterwards the new leader can be laid in. 


Peaches 


Ripening Peaches and Nectarines can 
hardly have too much air, and if good colour 
be desired nothing ought to be permitted to 
obstruct the sunshine. Cut cleanly out all 
sub-lateral growth. All young wood required 


for extension or for furnishing the centre of 


the tree should be kept neatly tied in. Less 
water will be required, although, of course, 
there must be sufficient moisture to keep red- 
spider at bay. Trees which are allowed to 


become dry during the fruit-ripening period - 


are certain to be eaten up by this pest. 
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Fruit trees on walls 
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Stocks — 


It is not too soon 
sowing of East Lothia 
Stocks. Sow thinly in 
light, sandy soil; place the 
frame and water carefulh 
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Wallflowers © 


Wallflowers and Cheirat 
now large enough to hand 
lings should be run ou 
without delay. When 
desirable to pinch the tap 
the plants may lift with ple 
when the time comes for t 
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Kitchen garden — 
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for harvesting, and where 1 
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4 ALPINUM, from the Alps, 
es, and many hilly parts of 
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YE, a perennial Flax, native of our 
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plant, growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high and 


bearing quantities of small blue round-petalled’ 


flowers, it is of less importance in the garden, 
There is also a blue form of the annual Flax, 
L. grandiflorum, called L. g. var. cceruleum, 
which is very rarely seen. 

L. austriacum is also a pretty blue- 
flowered perennial Flax which I have grown 
with other blue kinds, but failed to recognise 
any special difference from the above. 

E, MarkKHAM. 


Liatris, or Kansas Gay Feather 
Te first to flower of this interesting 


genus is Liatris scariosa, a hardy North 

American plant belonging to the Natural 
Order Composite. The flowers are arranged 
on stout scapes 2 feet tall on short pedicels 
from the axils of the lanceolate leaves. The 
curious characteristic of the genus is that the 
flowers begin to expand on the top of the 
spike, and continue to open downward, which 
is contrary to the general habit in flower ex- 


pansion. The carmine-purple flowers are 
freely produced on_ stout,. erect-growing 


Liatris scariosa 


The large shaggy purple flower heads are 
now a source of interest and admiration 


stems. When planted in a mass it is ex- 
tremely effective. Plant the tubers in autumn 
in well-drained ordinary soil 3 inches deep 
and 4 inches apart, W. Locan. 


Anemone Halleri 


This is a‘fine bold plant a foot or more high 
and blooming in April. The plant is tufted 
in habit and, bears numerous leafy flower- 
stems, each carrying a solitary nodding, hairy 
blossom of a beautiful chocolate colour. It 
may be planted in the open border without 
fear of failure unless the soil is stiff. The 
true position for it is some well-drained half- 
shady spot on the rock garden where it can 
get moisture during the hot season. Plants 
occasionally. divided and grown in well- 
drained places flower freely. H. STEVENs. 


The Ryburgh Poppies 


A gathering of the annual Poppies, known 
as the Ryburgh Hybrids, proves a delight to 
an old admirer of the Poppies. They are of 
the Ranunculus-flowered form, double, very 
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large, and varied in colour, many of which 
are delightfully shaded and crimped. ‘These 
flowers were from an autumn sowing, and 
the results are superb. The only adverse 
criticism which one would make is that the 
odour of the flowers is very pronounced in a 
room, E S. ARNOTT, 


A new and destructive pest of 
Water Lilies 


Species of Nymphazas growing in a 
tank in some private “gardens. in the Isle 
of Wight were early this year found to 
be suffering from a form of attack not 
hitherto recorded in this country. As_ the 
new leaves appeared and developed they com- 
menced to exhibit signs of distress, rapidly 
turning brown and unhealthy, and in a short 
space of time becoming reduced to a state of 
putrefaction. Upon close examination the 
undersides of the decayed leaves were found 
to be covered with numerous aquatic larvz of 
some species of the Diptera Order of Insects. 
Closer examination showed that these larve 
belonged to the Chironomida (Midges) 
family, although at the time it was impossi- 
ble to say what species. Furthermore, it was 
not, at the time, considered possible for these 
creatures to be responsible for the destruction 
of the leaves of the Water Lilies, as’ it is dis- 
tinctly rare for this group to be found attack- 
ing living plants. 

No other form of animal life which could 
be associated with the destruction of the 
Lilies being discovered, specimens of the de- 
stroyed leaves, together with the larvz de- 
scribed, were removed for laboratory ex- 
amination. Examination with the micro- 
scope revealed, however, that these larvz 
were undoubtedly responsible, for not only 
could they be observed chewing the leaf, but 
pieces of the latter could be seen passing into 
their glass-like bodies. 

The larvae have since been carefully bred 
out, and two or three females and a male 
were secured. These have been identified as 
Cricotopus ornatus (longipalpis). The adult 
insect is very small; in fact, much smaller 
than the size of the larvae would lead one to 
imagine. 

To the already formidable list of Diptera, 
or Flies, the larval stages of which do in- 
calculable mischief to land crops, must be 
added this aquatic form which attacks a 
water plant. In common with the rest of 
the members of this group the insect lays its 
eggs on the surface of the water. The eggs 
soon hatch and the peculiar larvae appear. 
They are extremely active and possess glassy 
transparent bodies. When fully grown they 
are nearly j inch in length. Judging by the 
rapidity with which they were reduced to a 
state of decay these larve must attack and 
devour greedily the leaves of the Nymphzas. 

Growers of these, charming and valuable 
plants should keep a sharp eye for the ap- 
pearance of this pest, for if it once become 
firmly established it may be impossible to 
eradicate it, and the cultivation of the Lilies 
would have to be abandoned. 

Suggestions as to control are not at this 
stage easy to make. Investigations into this 
problem are necessary before anything de- 
finite can be advised. The difficulty is that 
the Lily plants would probably object to many 
things that might be poured into the water 
to kill the larve. These aquatic larve 
breathe differently from those on land, and 
the issue of any remedy based on experiences 
with the latter must necessarily remain in 
doubt. If the tank in which the Water 
Lilies are growing is not large, pure nicotine 
at the rate of 3 oz. to ? oz. per 1o gallons 
might be tried. Nicotine is expensive, but 
so (often) are Nymphzas, and they are worth 
trying to save from the ravages of this pest. 

Asa bi, 


hy, 


;. 
“ Britain’s Economic Plight ”* 
As seen through American eyes 


correspondent who has lived in this 

country for some years and got to know 
much about our habits and institutions, has 
produced a volume full of American ‘‘ pep,”’ 
with vivid and, on the whole, shrewdly ac- 
curate generalisations, and an eye for seeing 
both excellences and defects of which the 
native Englishman is often unconscious. The 
book covers a wide field, touching in turn on 
such questions as the coal crisis and unem- 
ployment, Empire markets and the textile 
industries, the British business man’s atti- 
tude to the Baldwin Government, the secret 
of high wages, newspapers, banking and ad- 
vertising, England and the League of 
Nations, England as a tourist ground, and so 
on, down to our old-fashioned -courteous 
ways, our terrible climate, and our impossi- 
ble cooking. It is a book worth the study of 
every business man on the look-out for new 
ideas, or for the man of leisure who likes to 
know what observant visitors think of his 
country. 

While Mr. Plachy finds much at which he 
genially pokes fun, his real respect and ad- 
miration for the British race is revealed in 
one of his many conclusions—that Britain’s 
greatest exports are its mén and institutions. 
The book should be read to get from it all 
the benefit of an acute observer and racy 
journalistic writer, but the spirit and the sub- 
stance of the conclusions are indicated in the 
following passages :— 


[er author, an American newspaper ~ 


‘“ Britain’s resources are tremendous and 
incalculable; probably far greater than the 
British people themselves have the slightest 
idea. It has the transportation, the manu- 
facturing plant, the credit, the raw materials, 
the reputation, and apparently everything 
that goes to make a trading and manufac- 
turing nation pre-eminent in its sphere. But 
as matters stand to-day, it isn’t using the 
kind of economic intelligence necessary to 
turn these national resources to the best ac- 
count. It is the human element that is at 
fault. Ships, machines, money, and raw 
materials are not enough, there must be the 
genuine spirit of co-operation between 
workers and» employers that is becoming 
more and more the rule in America, and there 
must be a greater loyalty on the part of the 
people of the British .Isles; a market 
numerically half as large as the American 
market in itself alone, in demanding and 
getting British-made goods.”’ 

“The truth is that the British worker has 
been misled and made to suffer for old evils 
which might have been removed decades ago. 
His leaders, with some honourable and bril- 
liant exceptions, have too often been of the 
type who prefer violence, disruption, and 
acrimony to peace, co-operation, and plenty. 
The great question is whether the workers 
will wake up to the situation-and realise that 
the more they give for a day’s pay the more 
there will be for everybody and the more 


/ Wages may ultimately be paid when British 


goods are produced at so low a cost as to be 
sold in competition with the goods of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the other nations 
where the workers are not told by their 
leaders that the least each one does is the 
best, on the theory that more jobs will thereby 
be made available.”’ 

“‘ General statements are seldom true, but 
it seems to me that taking things in_ the 
broadest sense, the working-class of England 
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‘to-day is definitely lower in economic intelli- them plenty of wa 


gence than the same class in America, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, and possibly Italy. 
The leaders must take the biggest share of 


standard of Europe. To-day there were too 
many always looking for something to dis- 


~ the blame for this, because prior to the war . 
the English workers’ industry was almost the - 


agree with and complain about; too many ~ 


like the famous Irishman who would rather 
have his grievance than his job.” 

‘* But it is hard to be pessimistic about the 
future of Great Britain when one turns to the 
credit side of the ledger. The resources of 
the Empire are so tremendous they stagger 
the imagination. With modern methods of 
exploiting the tropics and with the discoveries 
in hygiene that make possible the inhabita- 
tion of that part of the world by white men 
and women, the possibilities along that line 
are unlimited. . .. The foundation already 
exists on which the British may rear that 
structure pictured by United States Am- 


bassador Houghton, when he said, in 
Washington, that within 20 years Great 
Britain would become. one of the most 


prosperous nations in the world. To an out- 
side observer it would seem that only the 
British. themselves can prevent that dream 
coming true,’’ 


VEGETABLES 


Lettuce 


TH ESPITE spells of hot weather, Lettuce 
has up to the present (July 20th) done 
remarkably well, and one has had the 

material for what is universally admitted to 

form the foundation of a salad, a good 
crisp Lettuce. _ This, I think, is partly owing 
to the fact that the ground is fairly moist just 
below the surface, and, once established, the 
plants have shown little sign of flagging. 
For mid and late summer it is a good plan to 


- the result of investig 


_ mately mixed in the 


choose a partially-shaded border for the 


Lettuce, say, a south-west aspect. Sow 
thinly in shallow drills that have been well 
soaked (if the weather is hot and dry), thin 
as required, and draw soil back into drills 
when thinning is done. I prefer a Cabbage 
Lettuce myself, and often think of the in- 
numerable varieties that have appeared 
during the last few decades and how few that 
are really distinct. I had some plants this 
year supposed to be a grand new sort. 
Rather is it a case of rejuvenation, for it is 
identical with Golden Queen that I grew 
many years ago. 
Continuity were three dependable sorts, and 
it is a question if there are three better to-day. 
Anyhow, in the case of the sort I have now 
and Golden Queen it shows that ‘‘ imitation 
is the most sincere form of flattery.”’ 


E. BURRELL. 


Herbs 


In drying herbs an open shed or room, 
where plenty of air can be given, is necessary. 
Stretch out a piece of netting, such as is 


This, Perfect Gem, and_ 


used for protecting fruit from birds (wire - 


netting if at hand will do); on this lay the 


herbs (which should be cut when quite dry) 
thinly. Thus treated, air acts upon them 
from all sides, and they dry quickly without 
losing their best properties. When perfectly 
dry put them loosely in white paper bags, tie 
them up, and-hang them where they will be 
free from damp. Herbs treated in this way 


will be found to be but little inferior to such - 


as are fresh cut. Sage should now be propa- 
gated by slips, taking off middling-sized 
branches and inserting them moderately deep 


in the ground in rows where they are to be 
If the weather becomes dry give 


grown. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


Red spider on Peaches and Roses 

(R. Ware).—The attack of red-spider on 
your Peaches and Roses is due to the house 
being kept too hot and dry, the roots of the 
trees also suffering from dryness. Your only 
remedy is to syringe freely with clear water, 
taking particular pains to see that both the 
upper and under sides of the leaves are 
thoroughly wetted. As soon as the fruits 
have been gathered—if any are on the trees 
—take 2 gallons of warm water, in which 
dissolve 3 ozs. of soft soap. To this add 14 
ozs. of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul- 
phur), and when dissolved syringe the trees 
with the solution, taking the same care to 


‘thoroughly wet both sides of the leaves as 


when the plain water was used. If one ap- 
plication fails to destroy the red-spider, then 
you will have to repeat it. Also see to it that 
the roots have a thorough soaking of water, 
as the soil in which the roots are is no doubt 
dry, this in great measure being responsible 
for the attack of red-spider.’ Next winter, 
when the leaves have fallen and the trees are 
quite dormant, dress either with Gishurst 
Compound or syringe with caustic alkali solu- 
tion. The woodwork and glass must also be 
thoroughly cleaned, and the back wall of the 
house, if a lean-to, washed with hot lime, to 
which has been added a good handful of sul- 
phur to a pailful. For the aphis and white- 
fly you will have to fumigate with XL All or 
Corry’s White Fly Death. 


Treatment of young Ferns 

(R. B. C.).—The seedlings should now be 
pricked out in clumps of six to a dozen to- 
gether into other pots and pans, as they are 
presumably too small at present to be potted 
separately. As they gain in strength use a 
little loam in the potting compost, increasing 
the quantity as the plants get larger for all 
robust kinds, as Pteris, etc. After each re- 
moval into larger pots they must be kept close 
for some days till established. 


‘Mignonette for winter flowering 


(Reseda).—Seed of this should be sown 
now without delay in the pots in which the 
plants are to flower; 5-inch or 6-inch pots are 
good sizes to use. These should be drained 
and filled with a compost consisting of loam 
and a little leaf-mould, well-rotted cow 
manure, and a sprinkling of sand and lime- 
rubbish. The pots should then be placed in 
a cool and airy frame, and in due time be 
transferred to the greenhouse. 


Spireza Aitchisoni 

(L. Bigg-Wither).—This differs from S. 
Lindleyana by reason of its young bark being 
red, its leaves narrower and without down, 
and mostly simply (not doubly as in S. 
Lindleyana) toothed margins and its larger 
flowers. From a garden point of view it is a 
more elegant shrub in every way, rarely ex- 
ceeding 10 feet in height, whereas S. 
Lindleyana often attains 20 feet or more. 
The young shoots, freely developed from its 
base, keep that part of the shrub well fur- 
nished, whereas in the case of the older 


‘ 
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Spiraea the lower portion is generally repre- 
sented by a few stout leafless stems. S. 
Aitchisoni is said to be hardier than S. 
Lindleyana, but exposed to full west winds, 
yet sheltered from the north and east it has 
often been considerably reduced in winter 
here. SUSSEX. 


Agatheza ccelestis 

(R. C.).—This is the name of the blue 
flower sent. It is frequently called the Blue 
Marguerite. It is a very beautiful old plant, 
and may be increased by cuttings in spring. 
The soil-should be loam and leaf-mould made 
sandy, and it may be planted outdoors in the 
summer. 


TREES. AND SHRUBS 


Azalea leaves turning brown 


(A. L. T.),—The leaves are covered with 
“ thrips.’’ Lay the plants on their sides and 
Well syringe them with strong Tobacco- 
water. Place them afterwards in a partially- 
Shaded situation out-of-doors, setting them 
on slates to prevent the worms entering the 
pots. Syringe them freely every afternoon 
with clean soft water, and repeat the 
Tobacco-water washing (placing the plants 
then on their sides) twice a week for two or 
three weeks. 


Climbers for a bleak aspect 

(B.A. C.).—Try Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
Clematis Jackmani, Lonicera grata, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum; one or two of the 
variegated Ivies might be added. We once 
saw the front of a house covered with a 
small-leaved silver variety of Ivy, and the 
other side with a golden form. All that was 
required to make the walls of that house look 
perfect was a few trailing plants of Clematis, 
or some other flowering creeper, over and 
among the Ivy. 


Rhododendrons not flowering 

(R. N. F.).—The situation is a bad one for 
Rhododendrons—they require partial shade 
and shelter; the moisture in such a position 
is sure to produce good results with them. 
Can they be moved in due season to some 
more sheltered situation? They will never 
be satisfactory where they now are. 


FRUIT 


Melon canker 

(C. J. M.).—The portions of plant you have 
sent in to us are affected with Melon canker. 
This disease in certain seasons and in certain 
districts causes much trouble to Melon 
growers. We should advise you to take up 
at once and burn the rest of the affected 
plants. If any healthy plants are growing 
near they should be sprayed with dilute 
Bordeaux Mixture or lime sulphur. When 
the crop of Melons is finished the soil in 
which it has been growing should be re- 
moved and sterilised by heat or steam, or if 
it is not required again it could be done away 
with altogether. Spreading the soil on the 
top of pasture is an easy way to-get rid of it. 
When the bed has been removed give the 
house a good clean out and limewash all the 
brickwork. If you do not already practise 
the plan you should plant your Melons on a 
little mound of soil so that when you are 
watering the plants you need not wet the 
stems of the plants, especially at the collars. 
Pay strict attention to watering and ventila- 
tion another season, 


Grapes scalded 

(Mrs. O’Grady).—The sample of Grapes 
sent bear unmistakable evidence of their 
having been scalded. This happened, no 
doubt, one fine sunny morning when, as a 
result, perhaps, of the border having been 
afforded a watering on the previous day, the 


‘found that the fruits had 
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internal atmosphere would be overcharged 
with vapour and the berries coated with a 
film of condensed moisture. The berries be- 
ing cold, in addition to being covered with 
moisture, would, as soon as the rays of the 
sun came into contact with them, begin to 
scald, and the rapid rise of temperature and 
consequent steamy atmosphere would help to 
make matters worse. A chink of air left on 


at the top of the house all night or put on in. 


the very early morning would probably have 
averted the trouble. When- climatic condi- 
tions are very variable unheated vineries re- 
quire careful attention in the morning while 
the Grapes are passing through the stoning 
stage. i 


Saving Melon seeds 

(C. J. M.).—The pulp containing the seeds 
should be placed in a fine wire sieve; allow 
water to run through the sieve, frequently 
stirring up the pulp and seeds. If this is 
done properly it should remove the pulp by 
washing, and the seeds will be retained on 
the sieve. Afterwards thoroughly dry the 
seeds and store in a dry, even atmosphere 
for use next spring. 5 


Figs dropping off 
(R. O. F.).—F igs often drop off in the way 


stated, especially if the roots are buried deeply - 


and are unrestrained in their- run. The 
blossoms of the Fig are inside the fruits, and 
their setting is not perfected until the fruits 
are half grown. During the period of flower- 
ing plenty of ventilation and a brisk tem- 
perature should be maintained. Do not 
water with cold spring-water; pond or rain- 
water is the best. Chills of all kinds should 
be avoided. Lift the roots in the autumn 
and bring them near the surface, working in 
some fresh loam and old mortar-rubbish. 


Cherries falling 

(L. L.).—The falling of the Cherries is no 
doubt due to dryness at the roots, aggravated 
by want of lime in the soil, Trees against 
walls are liable to get very dry at the roots, 
this ending in the collapse of the fruits at 
stoning time.. You-ought to have watered 
the trees and applied a good mulch of rotten 
manure to retain thé moisture directly you 
stoned. Morello 
Cherries are best grown on north walls, re- 
serving the more favourable positions in the 
garden for the sweet varieties. It would be 
advisable to fork in some lime-rubble as well. 


Apples cracking 

(Buchanan).—When Apples crack it is a 
sure sign that the- roots fail to find the 
needful fruit elements. Your only remedy 
is to lift the trees carefully, preserving 
every piece of lateral root, cutting off all 
downward roots, then replanting. Before 
doing that throw out several inches depth of 
the lower soil, replacing with fresh soil from 
the vegetable quarter, keeping the roots 
nearer the surface than before. Replace the 
top soil with fresh, and, before filling it in, 
have it thoroughly mixed. If you can add 
some bone-meal, -lime-rubble, and wood- 
ashes such will be helpful. After the soil has 
settled down lay a mulch over thexroots. 


Aphis on Plum tree 

(C. E.B.).—The growths sent are severely 
attacked by aphides. This should have been 
attacked as soon as first seen with Tobacco 
and soft-soap and water, syringing them with 
it and following it up until all were destroyed. 
The only thing you can do now, seeing the 
pest has got such a hold, is. to,wash the trees 
frequently and vigorously with the garden 
engine and encourage them by root water- 


ings and mulchings if the weather is dry to - 


make fresh growth. This must, however, 
not be overdone, as it is late in the season 
and the wood will not ripen. 
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Grapes not colouring . 


(E. H.).—The badly-coloured Grapes are © 


what is termed ‘‘ shanked ’’—that is, the 
stalks of the berries have failed at a critical 
moment, due to a falling off in the nourish- 
ment, or to badly-ripened wood, which is 
pretty much the same thing. Bone-manure 
and turfy loam will do good, if one is quite 
sure of the roots finding it, but it often 
happens in these cases that the roots have _ 
wandered away and come into contact with 
some cold, inert soil from which nothing can 
be got besides cold water, and good Grapes 
cannot be produced from cold water extracted 
several feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
If the roots could be found and brought back 
to the loam and bone-manure there would be 
plenty of good Grapes. Would it be possible 
to lift the roots of one of the Vines as an 
experiment? 


Strawberries in pots ; 

(P. H.).—These should stand thinly on a 
bed of ashes after potting, in some open situa- 
tion where they can receive as much sunshine 
as possible, regularly removing all runners 
and weeds. Two or three good waterings 
with liquid-manure will, when the pots are 
filled with roots, be beneficial at intervals of 
a week or so, but they must not be continued 
too late in the autumn, especially if the plants 
be intended for early forcing, or it may excite 
their crowns too much, and so delay ‘that 
maturation which is essential to the produc- 
tion of a good crop of fruit. 


Pruning nut trees 

(D. C,. R.).—The proper way is to cut away 
annually all the suckers and young, straight 
shoots from the base, as also any worn-out 
or crowded wood, leaving only the twiggy 
branches, upon which alone the fruit is pro- 
duced. Even these should be thinned out, if 
necessary, so that the sun and air may act 
freely upon every part. The Kentish growers: 
open out the centre of the trees well also, and 
endeavour to get them to as near the shape 
of a huge vase or stemless wineglass as 
possible. 
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Late gathering of Rhubarb 

(R. G.).—Rhubarb should only be gathered 
sparingly, if at all, after this date. We have 
known plantations of it seriously injured by 
clearing off the late crop for wine-making. 
A moment’s consideration will assuredly con- 
vince anyone that a certain amount of foliage 
is necessary for the healthy development of 
the buds or crowns for next year’s supply. 


Vegetable marrows dying off 

(D. O. F.).—The absence of sunshine (be- 
ing planted in a shaded spot) has made the 
large leaves of the Vegetable Marrows soft, 
flaccid, and especially liable to blight and 
mildew, and the blossoms no doubt partake of 
the same weakly character. Keep the 
growths thin and pegged out, stopping the 
leaders if running away too fast. In a small 
degree perhaps the male blossoms weaken 
the plants, but their presence is necessary to 
set the fruit if you should require seed. - 


Failure of Onions 

(E. R. K:).—The Onions appear to have 
been attacked by the fungus known as the 
Onion Sclerotia. The best thing to do is to 
pull and burn all the affected bulbs, and spray 
such as remain healthy with a solution of 
liver of sulphur, 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water 
being the strength at which to apply it. 


Keep a sharp-look-out afterwards, and spray 


immediately should the slightest sign of the 
fungus appear. Avoid growing Onions on 
the same site for the next few seasons to 
come, and give the soil.a good dressing of 
lime at digging time next winter. 
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incent Square on July 23rd. 

oups of Roses on this occasion were 
ily good. Messrs. Elisha. J. Hicks 
t in Class 3 for a grand display in 
2 pillars of Mme. Butterfly, Lady 
Betty Uprichard, and Mabel 
among the brightest features in 


a 

ss 4 Messrs. R. Harkness and Co. 
st for a group of cut Roses, the 
eties being Independence Day, Mrs. 
owles, Christine, Los Angeles, Sun- 
Golden Emblem. 

» S. McGredy and Son had a very 
ip, Containing many grand varieties 
“OWN raising, i.e, Emma Wright, 
ae Morse, Florence L. Izzard, 
Morse, Gwyneth Jones, Golden 
Norman Lambert, and the new 
arraclough, truly a wonderful 


by Benjamin Cant and Sons, 
aslea, A, Dickson and Sons, 


ION for the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 


these groups 


3 presentative group of Roses at the 
“special Show of new Roses on July 23rd 


@ varieties Mermaid and Penelope figure 
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The late Rev. J. H. Pemberton 


and A. Warner and Son, Buxted, near Col- 
chester, were all worthy of special mention, 
and among the Roses well represented in 
were Cecil (single yellow), 


left (with papers in hand). 
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Roses, especially in the Musk and Tea Rose 
classes; and used to boast that he and his 
rivals and colleagues (among whom he 
counted his staff of highly-trained gardeners) 
had so extended the calendar of the Rose 
that our altars can nowadays be graced with 
Roses even at Christmas. He was the 
author of a study of ‘‘ The Coronation Ser- 
vice, with Notes,’’ but his best-known and 


Judging in progress to find the best new scented seedling Rose 
Mr. Courtney Page, Secretary of the National Rose Society, is seen on the 


The Cup, valued at £250, was not awarded, 


and it will be offered to be won outright next year 


Innocence (white with crimson stamens), 
Etoile de Holland (dark red and of fruity 
fragrance), Mrs. Henry Bowles, Shot Silk, 
Marcia Stanhope, and Lady Inchiquin. 


The Late Rev. J. H. Pemberton 


All Rose lovers will regret to hear_of the 
passing of our old friend the Rev, Joseph 
Hardwick Pemberton, who died on July 
23rd at his home, The Round House, 
Havering-atte-Bower, Romford, Essex. 

Of late years Mr. Pemberton retired from 
parish work in Romford and _ devoted 
himself to his favourite garden pursuit. 


Fifty years ago he was one of the founders: 


of the National Rose Society, and in due 
course its President for a time. He was an 
unfailing» exhibitor and prize-taker at its 
shows, as well as at all the important Rose 
shows in the country, and he could reckon 
trophies. and awards running into four 
figures. He had a true flair for hybridisa- 
tion, and brought to light many well-known 


*¢ 
~,5 


a Se ere 


Mr. E. J. Holland, a past President of the 
National Rose Society, endeavouring to 
find the best new scented Rose 


most characteristic work was ‘‘ Roses, their 
History, Development, and Cultivation.”’ 
Although Mr. Pemberton was not present 
at the summer show of the N.R.S. he was 
represented by a magnificent group of Roses 
from Havering-atte-Bower, which place he 
has made famous as a centre for Rose-grow- 
ing. He was also represented by a glorious 
group of Roses at the special show of new 
varieties held at Vincent Square on the day 
on which he died. In this group Mermaid, 
Pax, and Penelope were shown in grand 
form. HC; 


Ulverston Rose Show 


There were larger entries at the Ulverston 
Rose Show held on July 22nd than there has 
been for some years, and the quality of the 
blooms was of a high grade. The Hodgson 
Memorial Shield, open to all, was won by G. 
Burch, of Peterborough, with a magnificent 
group of cut Roses.. The Donard Nurseries 
won the Society’s silver medal for the premier 
bloom with a George Dickson Rose, and the 
challenge cup for 18 cut blooms shown by an 
amateur was won by C. Dixon, Sheffield. 

Gerald Garnett, of Lancaster, was success- 
ful in the local classes, winning the Garnett 
Challenge Vase for 18 cut blooms, also the 
gold cup for 12 cut blooms and the Miles 
Woodburn Trophy for the best bloom in the 
amateur section, and the Mrs. Myles Kennedy 
Challenge Cup for noisettes. C. Sloers won 
the Ulverston Council’s award for nine cut 
blooms, and a silver trophy went to T. 
Huntington, of Grange. 

In the Sweet Pea classes John Pilkington, 
of Poulton-le-Fylde, won the Towers Trophy 
for 18 bunches. G. Penney, of Garstang, 
won the Settle Challenge Cup for six 
bunches, and the Ulverston Council’s Chal- 
lenge Bowl for six bunches of distinct varie- 
ties was won by F. Stables, Ulverston. The 
gold medal open to the northern counties for 
the best vase of Sweet Peas was won by W. 
Baines, of Witherslack. 

The silver trophy in the herbaceous class 
was won by Wilson Butler, Broughton. 
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LATE NOTE 


An appeal for Lavender 


Our correspondent, Miss Phyllis Lambert, 
79, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 5, appeals for 
Lavender on behalf of hospitals, and we feel 
sure that many readers will be only too ready 
to respond to this request. The Lavender 
should, if possible, be pulled from ‘the stalks, 
though this is not absolutely necessary, and 
care should be taken that it is very dry when 
picked. It is hoped that Lavender in plenty 
will be sent off to Miss Lambert at the above 
address within the next few days. 


LATE: REPLIES 


Cauliflowers going “ blind” 

(B. C.).—* Blindness ”’ in Cauliflowers or 
any other member of the Brassica family may 
arise from various causes. The heart of the 
Cauliflower plant in its young state is no 
larger than a pin’s point, and at that early 
period the least injury to it is fatal. Insects 
are often the cause of ‘ blindness.’’ Thick 
sowing may be conducive to it, as may also 
drought, or any cultural condition that pro- 
duces a sudden check; and it may indirectly 
arise from constitutional defects. 


Sowing winter Onions 

(W. O.).—The first or second week in 
August is the best period for sowing Winter 
Onions. <A well-drained,  well-cultivated 
piece of ground should be selected, but if in 
good heart it need not be freshly manured, 
In addition to the Tripoli varieties sow a good 
breadth of White Spanish, Globe, and 
James’s Keeping for transplanting early in 
spring. This is the only plan in difficult 
situations and seasons to ensure a good crop 
of large bulbs. South of London the sowing 
of the three latter kinds may be delayed till 
towards the end of the month. Yes, the 
Silver-skinned is a good kind also for autumn 
sowing, as it turns in quickly in spring. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—Retail Advertising : 
The Supply of Craftsmen; Competitions for 
Industrial Design. 

The Chemical Age.—London Congress of 
Chemists: Further Reports of Papers and 
Discussions at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry; Colonial 
Issue; British Chemicals in Imperial 
Markets. 

The Electrician.—Special Marine Issue; 
‘“ Electric Propulsion of Ships,’’ by Chas. 
Rettie; ‘‘ The Marine Electrician,’’? by A. C. 
Hardy ; “* Wireless at Sea,’’ by John A. Slee. 

The Fruit Grower.— The Control of Soil 
Insects,” by H. W. Miles; Commission 
Salesmen’s Bill in the Lords; ‘‘ British and 
Best ’’ Propaganda. 

The Gas World.—Training-in Employees; 
Dr. Carpenter-on the Blessings of Co- 
partnership; Low Grade Gas—Important 
Judgment of the Chancery Court. 

The Hardware, Trade Journal. — The 
Hollow-ware Industry Reviewed: Exclusive 
Facts on the 1926 Purchases of Buyers at 
Home and Abroad ; Cutlery and _ Plate: 
Cheaper ‘‘ Stainless ’?; The World’s Largest 
Testing Machine for Braced Structures. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Barr and Sons, Covent Garden.—Autumn 
and winter flowering bulbs for early planting. 
V. D. Clements and Co., 12, Stockton 
Gardens, Tottenham, London, NN. 17.— 
Superior Dutch bulbs, : 
John B. Vanderschoot, Hillegom, Holland. 
—List of bulbs, 1926. 
Edwin Murrell, Portland Nurseries, 
Shrewsbury.—The Shrewsbury Roses, 1926- 


1927. 
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AUGUST HORTICULTURAL SHOWS (continued). 


52nd Year 


SHREWSBURY GREAT MUSICAL 
AND FLORAL FETE 


Wednesday and. Thursday 
18th and 19th AUGUST, 1926 


Upwards of 1,350 CASH PRIZES 


Specially Manufactured COALPORT CHINA Value 
£200 to be won outright 


for Orchids, Sweet Peas, Roses, Fruit Classes, and Non- 
Competitive Exhibits. Gold and Silver Medals, etc. 


President's Prize—SILVER PLATE. 


Entries close August 11th 


For Schedules, apply W. G- BRAZIER, Secretary, 
Shrewsbury. 


th 


WORTHING AND DISTRICT 


GRAND FLORAL FETE 


ORGANISED BY THE 
Worthing Allotment Holders’ Association 
A Floral Fete & Seventh Annual Exhibition ° 
of - 
VEGETABLES, FRUIT, & FLOWERS 


Open to Allotment Holders, Amateurs, 
Professional Gardeners, and Fruit Growers 


will beheld in 
HOMEFIELD PARK, WORTHING 
on 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18th, 1926 
The Fete will be opened at 2.30 p.m. and closed at 10 p.m. 


The Borough Band will be in attendance. 


Schedules from Hon. Sec.— 
Mr T. CO. BROWN, 3, Cortis Avenue, Worthing. 


BOURNEMOUTH & DISTRICT ADULT 
SCHOOL FEDERATION cs 


Fourth Annual Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable SHOW 
BoscoMBE TEMPERANCE HALL, HAVILAND ROAD, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25th, 1926 


Opening Ceremony at 2.30 by His Worship the Mayor of 
Christchurch, Alderman, F. E. Abbott. 


Flower Show Secretary— 
Mrs. F. H. PAYNE, 15, Corhampton Road, Bournemouth. 


THE GREATEST FLOWER SHOW 
with Horse Leaping in the Provinces 
SouTra Pron T 


AUGUST 25th, 26th, and 27th 
Over £3,000 in Prizes. Entries close August 16th. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 
will hold a Special Jubilee Show in conjunction 


Schedule, etc,,from—SECRETARY, Town Hall, Southport. 


————————————————— 
GRAND FLOWER, FRUIT and VEGETABLE SHOW 
of the 
Dunoon and Cowal Horticultural Society 


to be held in the Burgh Hall, Dunoon, on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1926 


Schedules from Secretary— 
Mr. JAMES FULLARTON, Dunoon. 


SANDY SHOW 


AUGUST 26th, 1926 


Frowmrs, Fruit, VEGRrABiEs, Honey, 
NEEpLEwork, BREAD, and Livusrocx. 


Schedules from— 
F. W. WESTERN, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 


NEWARK and DISTRICT. HORTICULTURAL and 
ALLOTMENT HOLDERS SOCIETY 
ANNUAL SHOw 


of Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, etc. 
to be held in the Town HALL, NEWARK 


on Friday and Saturday, August 27 and 28, 1926 
All communications to the Hon. Sec.— 
J. W. BROWN, ‘‘Cosmea,” Winthorpe, Road, Newark. 


Dunfermline Horticultural Society | 
AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 
August 27th & 28th, 1926 


Open to all Classes for Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, Herbaceous, etc. 


Schedules on application to JOHN HYN D, Secretary, 
53, Victoria Street, Dunfermline. 


BIRLEY CARR AND WADSLE} 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIE 

will hold its 
TWENTY-FIRST ANN 
in the Council ‘School, Wac 

Z ighe eae 

SATURDAY, AUGUST. 250 
Schedules from Hon. Bee —W. J. 


POYNTON HORTICULTUI 
will hold its — 
peek tobi ce 


Mn. E. PEARSON, Park Terrace, 
_ Mr. B. FROSCH, Lyme View, | 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
: _.of the 
Lowton and District Horti cu 


Hon. Sec.—GEORGE H. COR, F.R.H: 
Lowton, nr. Newton-le Will 


COALVILLE & DISTRICT ¢ 
HORIICULTURAL § 


27th Horticultural Industrial a 
and Confectionery Exh 


will be held on ¢ i) 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 2: 1€¢ 
when over £170 will be offered in Prize Money, uy 

Schedules, Entry Forms, and any infori 


thereto on application to D. SUMMERS Hon. 
B-lvoir Road, Onalville. 


Advertarment of “eatly 
appeared in the issue for 


TRATED’ aolve your gar 


problems and those | 
friends. 


It costs nothing, and v8 
of experts in every branch is al 
at your disposal, : 


The name and addr 
sender is required in ad at 
any “nom de plume ” " under kh 
the query appears, 


Each pet should be ott 
the Bt 


separate she i 
address ant ded to each. — 
ae | 


No queries can be answe¢ 
by post. 


Address 


Editor, ‘‘ Gardeaing 


Bouverie House, Flee 
_ London, EC.4 


~~ 


ae 


—Vot. XLVI. 


FLOWER BEDS OF 


ENING ILLUSTRATED 


AUGUST 7, 1926 


BG Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Aathor of “ The English Flower Garden” 
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7H by no means equal in 
and general usefulness to the 
lus flowering herbaceous subjects 
ur gardens are—or, at any rate, 
so richly furnished, these have 
bted value in modern garden 
and when judiciously employed 
sts are to be obtained by their 


g are all excellent when well 
if carefully placed and arranged 
2 effect. As a rule, they require 
mary cultivation of hardy her- 
a deep free loam suiting them 
d not be very rich. 
—These are very hardy and 
with noble-foliage. The com- 
weech (A. mollis) is well known, 
us and A. longifolius are even 
pinosus and A. spinosissimus 
tinct and equally valuable in 


, A. racemosa, and A. nudi- 
rous subjects, growing from 
set in height, with very hand- 
Even the Japanese A. Sieboldi 
hardy to remain permanently 
m air in most of the 
arts of the country, 
jage gets slightly 
vere frost in cold 

RA is a South 
, with remarkably 
wy leaves and of the 


F. ccerulea, 
japonica 
iflora), white, the 


kind with- varie- 
albo-marginata). 
trouble to grow, . 
large towns they 


itry places, and some- 
fether. The 
barb) are also fine, 


deeply-cut foliage, 
aluable. 


ely plant, occa- 
height of to 
tana, F. glauca, _ ~ 
| F. asparagifolia, 


Pe. 


ardy Plants with Handsome Folia 


the last with finely-divided leaves, are also 
desirable. Some of the larger-growing 


ERYNGIUMS, or Sea Hollies, are also very 
fine for this purpose, notably the stately E, 
giganteum, 

CENTAUREA BABYLONICA is remarkable on 
account of its silvery foliage combined with 
its great stature, often 8 feet or 9 feet high. 

LAVATERA ARBOREA VARIEGATA (the varie- 
gated Tree-Mallow) is a very handsome sub- 
ject, with beautifully marbled leaves. Grows 
4 feet to 6 feet in height. The 


BamBoos are grand in the sub-tropical 


garden, especially such kinds as B. falcata, 


B. Metake, and B. viridi-glaucescens, and in 
light soils they are also sufficiently hardy. 
AILANTHUS GLANDULOSA (the Chinese Tree 
of Heaven) is useful in sub-tropical garden- 
ing. If the plant is cut down to the ground 
every year strong young shoots, bearing very 
fine foliage, will rise to the height of several 
feet the following season. Even the common 
ASPARAGUS is not to be despised in con- 
nection with some of the above, the finely-cut 
foliage producing a very light and elegant 
effect. Lastly; the foliage of some of the 


Verbascum olympicum 
A very handsome foliaged plant 


ge 


Mulleins (Verbascum) is really handsome; 
and a strong plant of the common Burdock 
(Arctium) appearing in a border lately was 
so striking that the owner had not the heart 
to cut it out, and it now forms a really fine 
object, fully 4 feet high, and as much 
through. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Verbascum olympicum 


MONG plants that are classed as 
biennial there are a few of the largest 
that take two or even three years to 
come to blooming size. One of these is 
Verbascum olympicum, the largest and hand- 
somest of the pale yellow Mulleins. The 
illustration shows.a plant in its second year. 
The silvery, downy coating of the great 
leaves is almost lustrous as they gather to- 
gether to the heart of the plant. The out- 
line of the leaf varies in different specimens ; 
sometimes it is quite plain, sometimes 
strongly waved as in the example shown. In 
the third year the massive spike of bloom 
rises to a height of 7 feet or more. With its 
many side shoots it has the appearance of a 
great candelabrum of pale yellow 
with one tall central column. It 
is one of the plants ‘that may be 
called wayward, for it has a way 
of coming when and where it will, 
and when and where it is quite 
unexpected. In the garden where 
this one was photographed there 
had been none of this Mullein for 
several years. The seed must 
have remained dormant from the 
time cf its former cultivation. 
Gis 
The Tamarisk in bloom 
The Tamarisk is often employed 
as a screen or shelter plant close 
to the sea, for the salt spray which 
injures so many shrubs only adds 
to the richness of colouring in this; 
still, the fact that it will thrive in- 
land and under favourable con- 
ditions form a most. graceful 
specimen seems to be generally 
overlooked. An additional feature 
is furnished by the flowers, which 
are of a very pretty shade of pink. 
They ‘are borne in densely-packed 
spikes, which are thickly arranged 
towards the upper part of the long, 
thin, wand-like shoots, and so 
light and elegant is the entire 
specimen, that when in full bloom 
and at a little distance the upper 
part appears to be enveloped in a 
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pink cloud. A well-balanced specimen ‘of the 
Tamarisk is a very beautiful, lawn shrub, 
more especially where the soil is fairly cool 
and moist, but even where dry and sandy it 
will succeed better than many other shrubs. 


Rosa sericea 

It is seldom that one meets with Rosa 
sericea in private gardens, while it is also rare 
in nurseries, although seen in some of the 
best botanic gardens. It is of erect growth, 
with pleasing foliage and very distinct 
flowers, inasmuch as they are composed of 
four petals only, and assume the appearance 
of a Maltese Cross.. They are pure white 
and are freely produced on an erect plant of 
moderate height. A striking form is that 
called Rosa sericea pteracantha, which has 
large, bright red spines. A group of this 
latter is very effective in the garden. 

S.“ARNOTY. 


Potentilla ambigua 

An excellent little rock garden plant with 
bright flowers is that. named P. ambigua, 
sometimes also called P. dubia. It has quite 
pleasing foliage, and only grows about 3 
inches high, producing its large golden- 
yellow flowers only a little above the leaves. 
It does well in sun or partial shade, while it 
gives its bright blooms for a good while in its 
season. It is easily propagated by division, 
and seeds are sometimes obtainable. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Valeriana sitchensis 

This Valerian is very’ handsome when 
growing by the waterside, where it will reach 
to 5 feet in height. It is attractive in every 
stage of its growth. The leaves are dentate, 
its flowers, which are of a pinkish-white, 
borne in clusters on thick stems and delight- 
fully fragrant. Because of this it is called in 
Canada the -wild Heliotrope. It grows in 
moist woods there. It is a plant of easy 
cultivation, and can be propagated by seed or 
root division. To those seeking an addition 
to their bog-loving plants this Valerian will 
be acceptable. R. Moore. 

Thorpe Hall. 


The old double Sweet William 


A very old plant in gardens, but now quite 
rare, is the dark crimson double Sweet 
William. It has been known to me for about 
50 years as ‘* Murray’s Double Dark Sweet 
Wiiliam,’? so named, I believe, because it 
was distributed at one time by an amateur 
of the name of Murray, who dwelt in the 
west of Scotland. It is only some 6 inches 
high, has dark foliage, and large-sized heads 
of double deep crimson flowers. It is a fine 
plant for the front row of the border, or for 
the rock garden, and is one of the few Sweet 
Williams which do not seem out of place in 
the latter. 
times flowers itself to death. It is always 
wise to strike or layer a few of the side 
growths so as to retain a stock of plants. 


ane 


The Barren-worts (Epimedium) as a 
ground work 

I wonder if any readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED have given the Epimediums a 
trial for the purpose named above. © If not, J 
would strongly advise their use, even if only 
in a small way, where flowering shrubs are 
not planted close together, or among newly- 
formed plantations where considerable 
ground space often necessarily occurs for a 
few years and which it is desirable to carpet 
with some living plant. The Epimediums 
are elegant plants and do not rob the ground 
to any serious extent, yet their beauty, especi- 
ally during the early summer when develop- 
ing their choice and tender-looking leaves, is 
considerable. "The beautifully-marked leaves 
are almost like satin in texture ; indeed, they 


It is a true perennial, but some-— 


f 
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look so frail that one would expect them to 
get knocked to pieces by the first hailstorm, 
but | have never known them to be seriously 
damaged in this or any other way. I use 
them to carpet quite heavy clayey soil among 
deciduous Azaleas, in which position they are 
very beautiful and useful in keeping down 
weeds, the leaves remaining upon the plants 
until the flower-buds begin to rise in the early 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


x 


yellow, E. roseum, of a bright rose sha 
E. niveum, white. p = 


re 


; not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Tomatoes without manure 

HAVE read the article under the above 
| ste signed by ‘ M.,”’ on page 218 of Gar- 

DENING ILLUSTRATED, and agree with all 
the writer tells us with regard to overfeeding, 
but, as I-tried to point out last year, | am of 
the opinion that there are many thousands 
of Tomato plants which would crop. very 
much better if they were better fed. If, as 
‘“M.”? points out, Tomatoes are grown in 
pure loam, or if planted out in a rich garden 
soil, they generally do well without any extra 
feeding. Under these conditions much harm 
can be done by giving manure containing 


nitrogen before fruit is set and swelling 
nicely. There are, however, many small 


gardeners and allotment holders who do not 
grow their Tomatoes in pure loam and who 
have not a rich garden soil to fall back on. 
I have seen many a small greenhouse in 


various parts of the country where the 
Tomato plants have been. simply starved 
during the early part of their life. The 


owners of these houses have always told me 
that it was wrong to feed Tomato plants until 
the first truss-of fruit was set. I have 
always asked them to try feeding a plant or 


Asphodelus ramosus; A nearer view 


had started sooner. Tea 
Personally I have no fear for t 


have been growing Tomatoes a4 
of years. One should soon learn. 
strike the happy medium: “begs! 


‘feeding and under-feeding. My fe 


rather for those who are beginners. 
thing they read in connection with ‘ 
growing drives home the fact thay th 
not give manure until the first truss 
is set, They wait for that truss of fr 
in consequence, never feed. To son 
good loam is a very definite thing, V 
exactly what we mean by the term a 
we can grow with good loam. Ont 
hand, there are many who do not kni 
good loam is, they have never used 
their lives, and failed to get it if they 
it. To them good loam means the s: 
out of their gardens and placed in the 
houses. Sometimes this garden’ so 
tremely good, often it is extremely bi 
We have, then, two distinet cl 
Tomato-growers who are readers of 
inG I~LusTraTED: A, those who v 
loam for indoor work and plant out 1 
in rich garden soil; B, those who - 
nary garden soil for indoor work. — 
in class A the advice given by “M. 
be followed. To those in B class 
suggest that manure be added to 
when putting the soil into the hous 
the plants, when put out into t) 
manent places, do not get away — 
them. i ae 


I have noticed from time te 
columns of your paper articl 
mildew on Gooseberries, and 
berry caterpillar. I grow < 
fruit, Gooseberries being 
many years I have had a 
keep down the two abo’ 
and have spent much tim 
spraying, with little or no 
of the Gooseberries being 


The past winter we 
the Board of Agricultur 
this mildew was one thing 
lecture on, 
under s~-Common washing ~ 
gallons of water, adding < 
for each lb. of soda, start 
May, when the berries are j 


but I have done it a few 
beneficial results; so much — 
only a very few berries alle 
handful as yet, while the w 
and there has some ‘signs, a 
seen for years. Here Y 

While spraying for the m 
soda solution my bushes wer 
the Gooseberry caterpillars. 


ill two dogs with one stone. I had 
attack, but on spraying again it 
1 them out. - RELIEVED. 
gswood, Peebles, N.B. 

— 


-Asphodelus ramosus 


end of a double border for June 
owers is a group of grey-foliaged 
ants backed by a Yew hedge. In the 
yund are Nepeta and Santolina, at the 
| young plant of Euphorbia Wulfenii, 
a main planting of this handsome 
lel. It is one of the most striking and 
ting plants of the last days of May and 
rliest of June. The photograph was 
hen the flower was in its earlier stage, 
le growths, which add much to the 
of the long raceme, being not yet de- 
| The flower has a warm white 
and is ornamented by an_ outside 
-brown line down the middle of each 
it These warm brown lines give a 
nd delightfully harmonious colour- 
the upper portion of the flower when 
‘tis still in bud. The root is a bunch 
vy tubers. It is a South European 
most frequent in Southern Italy and 
In some regions where it abounds 
eroaches on cultivation it is said to 
poisonous effect on workmen engaged 
‘oying it, but in English gardens, in 
t warm soil that suits it well, it is no 
van-a beautiful and beneficent garden 
To the writer of this note it is 
tly reminiscent of rides in the Roman 
na and here and there in various 
ranean regions. (eae E 


Blue Hydrangeas 
e been very interested in reading the 
} about the colour of Hydrangeas; it 
cussion that has been going on ever 
can remember, and [| have never 
f any satisfactory conclusion being 
at. That Hydrangeas can be turned 
doctoring there is no,doubt, but I am 
Whether, as H. J. Jones, V.M.H., 
n your issue of July 17th, ‘No 
jeas are blue naturally.’’ About the 
of these flowers in pots I know 
I can only speak of them as we have 
Cornwall as bushes. I have at pre- 
of these bushes in my garden, one is 
‘other mostly pink with a few bluish 
They grow-within a few feet of 


_pink, the other blue. 
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The Asphodel in the Mountains of Majorca 
By high and rough mountain tracks of Majorca the Asphodel is abundant in places, 


sending up its tall flower spikes in 


great profusion. 


The picture is prepared «from a 


photograph taken in June of last year in the northern mountains of this enchanted 


island. 


The plants are seen growing amcng rough, rocky boulders and fully 


exposed to sun and wind on the mountain top 


each other and are about 13 years or 14 years 
old. The blue one has certainly never been 
doctored. Oddly enough, sometimes the 
flowers are rather bluer than they are in 
other years. This year they are very blue. 
Perhaps the blue one is a little more in the 
shade than the pink one. In a garden | 
know well there were two very large 
Hydrangea bushes very near each other, one 
These two have died, 
but there are two more in the same garden, 
only not so near each other. In each case 
the blue ones were slightly more in the shade. 
Indeed, the reason that used to be given for 
some being blue was shade. But I have seen 
two bushes, one each side of a cottage door, 
both in the eye of the sun, one pink, another 
blue, and only the other day I passed a terrace 
and noticed a blue Hydrangea in one garden 
and a pink in the other, both in the sun. I 
have asked the opinion of many florists on 
this subject, but no one really seems to know 
much about it. One person told me he had 


Asphodelus ramosus in a Surrey garden 


taken ‘cuttings from blue plants and_ they 
turned out pink and of pink ones that became 
blue. ee fe 

Cornwall. 

—— In reference to recent articles to 
Blue Hydrangeas, | may say I have had one 
of them for over 15 years—a really true blue 
—and was purchased as such. It is a large 
shrub now and coyered with beautiful flowers 
of a perfect blue. Nothing has ever been 
done to it. It is sheltered by other shrubs 
and faces S.W., and blooms well every year 
and keeps its colour well. K. L. Lincarp. 

Fellside, Windermere. 


as 


Starved lawns and their treatment 

We have read with interest a reply in your 
issue of July 24th, page 448, relating to the 
use of sulphate of ammonia on starved lawns. 
We are very pleased to see mention made of 
sulphate of ammonia in this reply, but we 
feel that perhaps a better suggestion would 
have been to apply a certain amount of phos- 
phates and potash immediately to such lawn, 
followed, if necessary, in the autumn with a 
dressing of lime and loam, and followed next 
spring by a top-dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia. T. H. J. Carrot. 


Plants in unorthodox “ flower pots.’’ 


It was recently stated in GARDENING ILLus- 
TRATED (p. 435) that ** many an old woman 
can grow in a cottage window and in a 
broken teapot a Hydrangea fit to hold its 
own with the best that evér came out of a 


greenhouse.’’ This is quite true. I have 
seen wonderful Zonal Pelargoniums, both 


single and double, grown in cottage windows 
in ordinary jam-pots. One of the finest lots 
of Chrysanthemums—border varieties | mean 
—which I ever saw had been lifted on the 
approach of frost and put into old zine pails 
in the bottoms of which a few holes had been 
punched. The display was magnificent; the 
variety was that old favourite white of bygone 
days, Sceur Melanie. I have seen Ferns, 
chiefly. Polypodiums, and Fuchsias. thriving 
in syrup-tins. The true enthusiast is not 
daunted by difficulties in the way of pots or 
of fancy composts. It is surprising, too, how 
well many plants succeed in cottage windows. 
On one occasion the late Mr, James Jeffrey, 
then at ‘St. Mary’s Isle, and myself were 
judging pot plants-at a fairly important 
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village show. Among the exhibits was a 


- splendid and shapely specimen of Abutilon — 
Sawitzi which took the eye of both of us at | 
‘© ] wish,”’ said I, ‘‘ that I could grow 


once. 
-ga. piece. like: thatt 7% “soudo Ay said eM. 
Jeffrey. On making inquiry we found that 
the plant.in question | had never known heat— 
as we gardeners understand heat—but, sum- 
mer and winter, it stood in a window. Other 
incidents which have come under my notice 
at shows and elsewhere might be quoted, but 
sufficient has been said to show that, even 
under difficulties, our amateur and cottager 
brethren can, at ‘times, give us a lead. 
W. McG. 


Clay-coloured weevil and 


~ Rhododendrons 


Reference ‘‘ Answers to Queries *’ on pp. 
252 and 335 in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, may 
I, please, point out that the name of the clay- 
coloured weevil is Otiorrhynchus picipes and 
not O, sulcatus as recorded in your columns? 
I enclose a reprint of a paper on ‘‘ Pests of 
Rhododendrons,”’ vide p. 50. - 

x G. Fox Witson, 
Entomologist. 


22 


Royal Hort. Soc. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
Contributions from the Wisley Laboratory 
XLY., ‘‘ Insect Pests of Rhododendrons,’’ by 
G. Fox Wilson, N.D.H.; F.E.S., page 50, 
par. 10 :— 

The clay-coloured w eevil, Otiorrhynchus 
picipes. F. s is widely spread, 
and its fondness for Raspberries has given 
to it the alternative name of the Raspberry 
weevil. Its host plants include fruit, e.g., 
Apple and Strawberry, root crops, Hops, 
and pot plants, and, occasionally, Rhodo- 
dendrons. In May, 1923, both seedling 
and bush Rhododendrons. were severely 
attacked by this weevil and Strophosomus 
coryli at Woodham, about 33 miles from 
Wisley.- The Rhododendrons Ascot Bril- 


SOME OLD ROSES ~ 


ago have acquired a legendary beauty, 

so that there is a certain risk of dis- 
illusionment in bringing them back into culti- 
vation and seeing their homeliness in the 
light of the sun; nor may we hope to find in 
them all the charm and. freshness of the 
Roses among which we played when we were 
children, for time has claimed those beyond 
recall. But most of them have the stamp of 
character and an individual kind of beauty 
which makes them worth ogee not only 
for their associations. 


Our modern concept of a Rose has been in- 
fluenced, I think, by the solid sculptural de- 
sign of the Teas and. their hybrids; their 
high- centred, helical flowers are at their best 
before they are fully developed, and although 
their beauté du diable is very lovely it does 
not belong to a natural flower pattern. It is 
none the less admirable for that, but there is 
a peculiar satisfaction in the "Tudor Rose 
design of, for example, the old semi-double 
Tuscany, which appeals to a far older and 
one might almost say ancestral idea of a 
Rose. The velvety petals are deep crimson, 
backed with scarlet, and open flat to uncover 
the old gold of the stamens. A dowdy old 
Rose, perhaps, for it ‘‘ blues ’’ badly and the 
velvet looks dusty with age, but it has a great 
deal of charm if it is grown well away from 
any modern Roses, and it has the deep, rich 
scent of all the Gallicas. 


The older and less sophisticated Damask is 
attractive in quite a different way, for the 


[Te Roses of a hundred and more years 


typical, semi-double form is a gay and care- , 


less Rose with large, loose flowers of bright 


\ 
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tiant and Doncaster were the. most Gadie 

attacked, whilst at Wisley R. basilicum, a 
new Chinese species, suffered most. 
~ ~The last-mentioned species had its foliage 
riddled, although the leaves are above the 
average thickness and their under-surfaces 
are covered-with thick brown pubescence. 
“On examining the bushes after dark by 
means of a lantern, large numbers of these 
two weevils were captured by jarring the 
bushes over a beaten tray, aS many as 20 
being shaken from a small bush 2 feet 
high. Considerable numbers were cap- 
tured by laying pieces of sacking round the 
bases of the bushes, the weevils using them 
for hiding in during the day. 

Description. The: adult is about 4 inch 
long, black, and covered with a light brown 
and greyish pubescence. The thorax is 
strongly granulated, and the wing-cases 
are covered with’ ‘varying shades of brown 
scales, giving to them a tessellated appear- 
ance. The legs are reddish- brown. 

~The larva is about 4 inch long, whitish 
and legless, and closely resembles the last — 
species, 7 

The pupa resembles the Vine weevil, but 
the eyes are black. : 

Life-history. — There is a_ close _re- 
semblance to the Vine weevil in its habits, 
except that this species prefers the buds 
rather than the leaves. 


Strawberry The Duke 


1 was considerably astonished to read Mr. 
Wright’s eulogy of this Strawberry in the 
issue of GARDENING ILLusTRATED for July 
gist, page 452. I procured a quantity of 
runners in the autumn of 1923 and planted 
these on well-prepared ground the following 
spring, fruiting them in 1925. It is a splen- 
did grower and heavy cropper, but here its 
good points end so far as this garden is con- 
cerned. The berries are, for the most part, 
very small and very soft, "and useless for pre- 


carmine, very freely produced. It is the 
Rose of which Omar Khayydm wrote :— 


Saas ate GOS 
Laughing,’ she says, 
blow.’ ” 


- cas 


‘into the world I 


and it grows on his grave at Naishapur. It- 
is not the Damask Rose of poetry, for that 
seems always to be dark red, nor is it very 
likely that it was brought with the Damson 
from Damascus by the Crusaders, but it is 
one of the oldest Roses in cultivation, and as 
it is the chief souree of Otto of Roses in 
Eastern Europe it is not likely ever to die 
out. Its scent, though very powerful, is not 
quite so rich as that of the Gallicas nor so 
delicate as that of the Provence Roses. 

The striped Damask, York and Lancaster, 
is said to produce pink, white, and striped 
flowers. on the same~bush, and Camillo 
Schneider makes the interesting suggestion 
that it is a graft-hybrid, like Laburnum 
Adami, but I have never been able to peice 
it, for "the beautifully- named Rosa Mundi, 
striped Gallica, is almost invariably Sipser 
instead of it. This is a very old Rose, for- 
Clusius says, im 1601, that John Resteau, ‘‘ a_ 
worthy gentleman and citizen of Cologne,” 
had an elegant Rose in his garden with red, 
white, and parti-coloured petals. He calls it 
Rosa versicolor, and we may take it to be 
identical with one, Rosa Mundi. : 

It is a large, open Rose splashed and 
striped carmine on a pale pink ground that 
fades to white as the flowers age. It looks 
particularly well as a cut flower, perhaps - 
because its sharp, bizarre pattern harmonises 


got it. y interes 
- dener ’’ and other rea 


the soil about the ro 


~ concerned. — 


and furniture. 


-and clumsy, and IT 


_ called, . rather 
- de Nymphe ”” 


_ tion. of primness _ 


- serving, “hile the favde lea 
to be desired. T have 


journal, 
the praise he b 
bed of 18 plants of 
20 years ago whi 
fect treat, and ha 
it may 


plants, when recei 
actually planted th 


one died, and to-day 
likely, from all. appea 
for some years yet. Id 
stock they are on, Am: 
been grafted. 


—— “ A Scotti 
of oe old eee 


Scottish Gardenee: 
mises. that eS WW, 


Rose, Gruss “an eee 
planted together was 
sight I have seen, as” 


with the straight li 


The fully double forr 
Cabbage Rose are, to m 


clear, incomparably sv 
associations. - 

Rosa alba, an anc 
Gallica and R- ‘can 
beautiful climbing 
known is probably 
old cottage gardens. T 
are soft, very pale pink 
in the time of the Em, 
called ‘‘ Cuisse de 
shade of millinery tha 
the period. But the 
alba is the ‘* €eles 
and rather more 
Maiden’s. Blush. It 


been designed expr ly. 
cards they once adorned < 
went so conipietely out of : 


year in the streets, so. 
wave of corey for 


The common e Mi 
and most typical, but the 
character in the f 
Moss, ‘* Nuits me Yo 
oddity of ‘ Che 


Rosa Mundi 


vhen full blown, like a dusty- 
~Dahlia. A perfumer friend, 
ven to enthusiasm, described 
~ marvellous and unmatched by 
se.” CEillet panaché is striped 
te, with-very long Mossy sepals 
al flower. Both these Roses 
any years ago, by T. Smith, 
1 old nursery at Orleans, and 
uded in the wonderfully rich 
Roses at Daisy Hill. 

ing is known of the date and 
in of the Moss Rose, but it is 
d that it began as a sport from 
or centifolia, and in 1829 a 
sport, Rosa centifolia cristata, 
a ruined tower in Switzerland 
F origin that séems to be quite 
ted in spite of its suggestion 
y Gothic romance. 
oloured Moss Roses have the 
scent of their family and 
a rough resinous smell of their 
es from the glandular hairs of 
| combination that matches 
ontrast in the design of the 


oses have the disadvantage 
Wering season (though there 
al exceptions in the Damask 
*y make vigorous and shapely 
often bear a decorative crop of 
tumn. Their natural place is 
shrubbery or mixed border, 
sociation with other old- 
They are sometimes grown 
selves, but this arrangement 
er an air of museum speci- 
best of them have merit 
well anywhere in the garden 


1 sight of their modern 
“ae _F, A. Hampton. 
en Roses 


atden varieties are quite 
nirers of the Rose. I feel 
would be glad to include 
utiful old Roses in their 


¢, almost invariably supplied as York and Lancaster 


~ 


collections if they made their acquaintance. 
{t is a great pity that so many of these fine 
old Roses are neglected, for it is only in a 
few gardens one sees them in good condition. 
Take, for instance; the splendid clear yellow 
Austrian Briar, Rosa Harrisoni. Few 
flowers equal it in tint, and it blooms with 


~ such freedom here that 1 can cut hundreds 


of flowers and hardly notice it, so freely does 
it bloom. As a companion to it I have 
Austrian Copper, which has orange-red, 
beautifully-formed flowers. When cut for 
vases for the decoration of the house they are 
delightful. Then there are the Scotch Roses, 
varieties of Rosa spinossissima. These are 
little gems with neat flowers sweetly scented 
and produced in great profusion. Some are 
single, some double, and others semi-double 
in white, blush, pink, and bright rose. 
North Devon. aed si 


ALPINES 


Ononis Natrix 


NOBLE plant when well grown. The 
A toserstest are often 2 feet in height, 

freely branched, carrying endless pairs 
of yellow flowers opening successively to the 
extremity of the stem. The stems are so 
thickly produced that they form a dense full 
tuft, and when a shoot falls away from the 
closely-packed centre it produces a fine effect. 
The blossoms are drooping in the bud. It 
should be planted in a sunny position in a 
crevice or small pocket between the stones. 
This keeps the roots moist and protected 
from the hot sun, which otherwise the plant 
enjoys. The compost should consist mainly 
of good loam to which a good proportion of 
broken rock is added, and the soil should be 
open to a good depth as the tap root strikes 
deeply into the ground. It is a truly im- 
posingeplant and should be planted in posi- 
tions where a rich summer effect is desired. 
The plant is perfectly hardy, but objects to 
water hanging about the crown for any 
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Black Moss “Nuits de Young” 


Probably the darkest of all Roses and certainly one of the sweetest 


length of time. This must be avoided by 
planting at a slight angle to allow it to get 
away quickly. H. STEVENS. 


Margyricarpus setosus 


This is suitable for the rock garden where 
a-plant of trailing habit is required. Few 
things make a more pleasing feature during 
the dreary season ‘than a broad patch of this 
evergreen, free-growing plant hanging grace- 
fully over a huge rock. The plant has no 
brilliant flowers to recommend it, but it pro- 
duces large numbers of pretty white shining 
berries which nestle in the handsome yellow- 
ish foliage. In congenial quarters it spreads 
into broad masses covering the face of large 
rocks with the richest verdure. The plant is 
not fastidious as to soil, any fairly light gar- 
den soil suiting it. The position must. be 
well drained, as stagnation is fatal to it, 
The plant may be increased by seed sown in 
pots in light soil or by cuttings. It is per- 
fectly hardy in well-drained sunny positions, 
but it is advisable. to keep a few plants in 
pots for fear of loss during the wet season: 
It has a peculiar knack of going off for no 
obvious reason when about three years or 
four years old. H. STEVENS. 


Wahlenbergia tasmanica 


This is a dwarf free-flowering plant which 
sends out runners under the soil and forms a 
compact little tuft of short leaves and pro- 
duces a solitary sky-blue flower on slender 
stems fully 4 inches long in endless suc- 
cession. The roots ramble very much and 
form. neat, spreading patches. It succeeds 
in deep sandy loam and is best on the ledge 
of a rock garden where the plant may spread 
in a free way. The plant must have sun- 
shine, for though it will grow in shade it will 
not flower so freely. It is well to work a 
top-dressing of sand in and about the plants 
in autumn-and spring. It is easily raised 
from seeds, which set freely, and if sown as 
soon as gathered germinate quickly under 
glass. H. Stevens. 
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The Flower Beds of Regent's Park 


Regent's Park has long been famous for as bedding plants, which are the source of great display and attract 
Groups of trees and shrubs on mounds provide ideal backgrounds for planting in this 
and varied flower garden. The flower-loving public are well provided for in this popular Lon 


present tince. 


London was commenced in 1812, and 

finally opened to the public in 1838. It 
was named after the Prince Regent. The 
area is about 472 acres, and, with the addi- 
tion of Primrose Hill, which is approximately 
61 acres, the whole provides a valuable open 
space, the main portion of which is devoted 
to playing and recreation fields. Such games 
as cricket, football, tennis, and hockey are 
provided for, and to recognise the value of 
these open spaces in thickly-populated dis- 
tricts.it may be mentioned that during the 
last season the following number of games 
was played, viz., cricket 1,700, football 650, 
besides tennis and hockey. ‘These figures 


Ti remodelling of this park in North 


help one to realise the demand that exists at 
the present time for recreation in the open 
Not the least interesting development 


air. 


‘ RY 
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trimly-kept lawns. It is seldom we see so 
finely-balanced and well-branched specimens 
as these. 3 


Near by is a very large specimen of 
Cotoneaster frigida. This has attained a 


great size, and when covered with its coral- 
red fruit is a wonderful sight. _ Unfor- 
tunately, birds are very fond of this, and soon 
clear the trees when the fruit-ripens.  Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned, the wood of 
this Cotoneaster is said to provide good 
material for making golf-clubs. The flower 
garden, with its, broad walk lined on either 
side for part of the way with Horse Chest- 
nuts, provides a pleasant promenade for 
visitors on their way to the Zoological 
Gardens, or with its numerous seats, as rest- 
ing places, where others can enjoy the 
beauties of the flower garden. In the 


A Delphinium corner in Regent’s Park 


made during recent years has been the pro- 
“vision for young children of enclosed play- 
grounds. with sand-pits, swings, and_ see- 
saws. These have proved an _ extremely 
popular form of amusement for children and 
a relief to parents, who know that their chil- 
dren are comparatively safe in these recrea- 
tion areas rather than wandering about the 
crowded streets. “ Much credit is due to H.M. 
Office of Works for providing these facilities 
for the younger generation. The flower- 
loving public is well catered for in the park, 
with its extensive and varied flower garden 
which has been a source of great interest and 
attraction for a long period. | Generally 
speaking, the soil in Regent’s Park is a stiff 
clay, retaining a great deal of moisture on 
the’ surface during winter -and_ cracking 
readily during hot, dry weather in summer, 
and by no means an ideal soil for the gar- 
dener. Yet with perseverance excellent re- 
sults are obtained with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. Good specimens of the London 
Plane are to be seen by the side of the lake. 
In the flower garden are some fine trees of 
the Cornish and English Elm, and near the 
top of the flower garden are two large Elms 
with their branches sweeping down on the 


original laying out of this garden the happy 
idea of forming mounds to break the level 
surface had been adopted. The effect of 
grouping the various shrubs and trees on 
these raised portions can be seen to-day, and 
they provide ideal backgrounds for planting 
the various subjects used in the embellish- 
ment of the flower garden, forming charming 
pictures from various points of view. 
Regent’s Park has long been famous for 
the displays of bedding plants provided, and 
this year leaves little to be desired. During 
a recent visit the most notable beds were of 
Salpiglossis. These annuals were covered 
with their bell-shaped flowers in all shades of 
colour. This is by no means an easy plant 
to do well in London. Beds of Godetia, 
Lavender, and Carter’s Double Pinks were 
most pleasing, likewise beds of Viscaria 
and .Petunia Silver Queen, 
a charming combination. Another bed was 
planted with Pelargonium Rossway (crim- 
son), 
brighter and freer-flowering habit than the 
well-known Paul Crampel. Fuchsias, ever 
popular with the public, are represented by 


well-flowered beds of Sylvia and Dr. Wild-. 


man. The newer Hydrangeas, which have 


this year. A bed compo 


tion. 


vation and position he ha 


which form , 


a variety which seems of a much . 


become so indispensable 
dening, are to be seen in» 
perhaps the largest-flowe 
La Marne, but tor~colour 
writer so much as that — 
Parzival, which has been 


yellow bedding Dahlia, H 
planted with Dahlia Mon 
effective in a short time 


Robe and Mea Vota, w 
the small Mignon Oran, 
with a good backgroun 

Dahlias is full of prom 
presenting hundreds" 
accommodating plant. 
One of the principal feat 
time is the~ magnificent 7 
rhinums; both the ‘tal ‘gf 
forms are used. The positi 
been well chosen on a slopin 
background of shrubs an 
dom we see these Snapd 
dimensions these have a 
taller varieties have reached ¢ 
and the intermediate vari 
1 am not sure that | 
see Antirrhinums so. tal 

the position they occupy t 
gorgeous feast of colour: y 
spikes towering above the ¥ 
shoots. Mr. Campbell, th 
intendent, is to be congratul 


useful plants. Amongst variel 
Eclipse, Prima Donna, Pink 
Fascination, Lilac Queen, M 
Pink, and Tall White. R 
many varieties have recentl 


instance being Mrs, Courte 
The long herbaceous borde 


12 feet wide, is bright witl 
varied flowers. Among | 
noted were groups of 
Salvia turkestanica  : t 
Amber Queen, and the unco 
wort, .Trachelium  cceru 
coronarium, by no means. 
should be, ‘with its b 
flowers, is worthy of ; 
border. Not the least i 
sent time are the fre 
Pelargoniums in vases. 
decoration is not often’ 
its uses, and in such a 
Regent’s Park, with it 
and shady paths, it adds 
artistic effect of the whole 
indeed, fortunate in having 
in which to spend leisure 
understand the care, attentio 
quired throughout the year 
splendid displays that are 
the various parks of Londo 
- Wisley. As. 


m 


Lychnises are amongst 0 
hardy perennials that retain 
Their cultivation is simple. 
require is to divide them occ 
bright scarlet L. chalcedonica 
admirers, and it shows up W 
hardy flowers. L. Haageana 
with scarlet trusses. L. Visca 
flora isa good white. A sul 
desirable. - 
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EFFECTIVE FLOWER BEDS IN REGENT’S PARK 


Those who have not seen the beddin 


of doing so during the next few weeks. 


journeying a long way to see. 


g-out at Regent’s Park should take the opportunity 


The display of flowers provided is worth 


Annuals are here used on a large scale for flower bedding 


VEGETABLES 
Salading 


NDIVE is so. useful for filling the salad 
bowl during the autumn and winter that 
it cannot well be dispensed with. 


Except it is required as early as it can be 


had, there is nothing gained by sowing the 
first lot of seed before the end of June, and 
even then the plants will probably run to seed 
as soon as they get to a good size. For use 
during “October and November, the seed 
should be sown about the middle of July. 
There are lots of so-called different varieties, 
but seed obtained from a good strain of the 
ordinary curled-leaf sort.is as good as any, 
The Batavian is also unsurpassed as a plain- 
leaved kind, although one of the oldest. This 
is much hardier than the curly sorts, and 
therefore a good breadth should always be 
sown to furnish plants to stand through the 
winter in the open. The seed-beds may be 
in any position in the open where the sun can 
reach them, and the ground should be fairly 
rich. A little space will serve for the first 
sowing, but the seed must not be sown very 
thickly, or the plants will be drawn and weak 
when the time comes to put them out. ~The 
second sowing, which should take place a 
fortnight or three weeks later, should in- 
clude both the plain and curled kinds, and a 
larger breadth should be covered. Yo fur- 
nish plants for the winter supply, another 
sowing of each should take place about the 
first week in August. Lettuces being equally 


as necessary to make a good salad as En- _ 


dive, provision must be made to keep up a 
regular supply, which can only be done by 
making frequent sowings of seed. For sow- 
ing up to the middle of July a good strain of 
white Cos is unsurpassed, although some of 
the little Cabbage Lettuces are very good for 
use during the autumn. All the early sow- 
ings should, if possible, have a position on a 
cool north border, where the soil is rich, for 
itis impossible to have them tender and crisp 
in poor ground; and, as Lettuces do not bear 
transplanting well during the summer, rather 
large breadths should be sown, so that the 
plants can remain where they are sown. 
To keep in frames during the winter the 
white-seeded Brown Cos and the hardy 
Hammersmith are the best sorts, and early 
in August is a good time to sow the seed: 1 
have already referred to the plain-leaved 
Batavian Endive as the hardiest of them all. 
I return to it again to say that at least two 
plantings should be made—one in September 
and another about the middle of October. 
The last will, except in the severest winters, 
go through unharmed, and then they will be 
found immensely useful in the spring, as the 
plants will begin to grow again in mild 
weather in March, when they may be tied up, 
and blanched in the usual way. Although to 
the uninitiated such a commonplace subject, 
there is no department in the garden that 
gives more trouble. and anxiety to the gar- 
dener than to keep up a regular supply of 
salad throughout the year. This is especi- 
ally the case with providing a supply for the 
winter. The character of the weather during 
the autumn interferes a good deal with one’s 
calculations. If mild, growing weather con- 
tinues up to the middle of November the 
plants are sure to get larger than is desirable, 
and then. they want a lot of protecting to 
keep the frost out of the frames. On the 
other hand, if the autumn is cold and dry, 
the plants will be smaller than is wanted. 
To obviate such contingencies the anxious 
cultivator makes two sowings of seed, one 
about the third week in July, the other at the 
end of the first week in February, and then 
there will be a choice of plants. Very often 
I have been glad to use some of both sow- 


A lovely Mariposa Lily or Butterfly Tulip (Calochortus 


A desert species shown by Sir William Lawrence at Vincent Square 
The large, satiny, soft lilac-coloured flowers are clothed at the base w 


ings, because for late winter use small plants 
are better than large ones for keeping. 


Sowing winter Onions 
Last autumn I sowed a portion of my ~ 
Tripoli Onions on a plot occupied for two - 
years previously by Strawberries, a friend 
having told me that very fine Onions that had - 
thin necks and kept well were annually 
grown on a similar plot in a garden he knew. 
The seed was sown the second week in 
August. The surface of the old Strawberry 
bed was so hard that it was with difficulty 
the drills were drawn out. The seed germr- 
nated rapidly, and as soon as the young” 
Onions. would beat handling their numbers 
were reduced, the final thinning being left, - 
of course,- until spring. - Another plot ~-was 
prepared in the ordinary manner, with plenty 
of manure, and seed-of the same variety sown 
on the same date. After the Onions had 
grown to a good size in October we had 
several gales of wind, the result being that 
many of the plants on the prepared plot of 
ground were much loosened at the base, 
whereas all those on the firm ground re- 
mained unmoved. I thought this an ad-— 
vantage at the time, as my experience is that 
once autumn-sown Onions become loosened 
through wind at the bottom, frost, should it 
prove severe, is certain to play havoc with’ 
them. - It may interest some to know that 
not one blank occurred through the frost in 
the row sown on the old Strawberry bed, and 
that at the present time these are much more 
shapely and larger bulbs than those on the 
other part, while only one or two thick necks 
are to be seen. In reply to some remarks on 
this subject last autumn, the editor stated 
that in one garden in Scotland where spring 
Onions had always failed an old Strawberry” 
plot was heavily mulched in autumn with 
rich. manure, the strength of which was 
washed in by the winter rains. This was. 
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A LILIES of California are 
and beautiful, with their wide 
form, colour, and habit. These 
onging to the genus Calochortus, 
REieEeosa- Lilies, because of. the 
xe of some of the species to butter- 
word Mariposa is Spanish, and 
vutterfly.”” Many of the_ species 
etals of a delicate colour, with a 
tly-coloured spot resembling 
butterfly. The bulb is rather 
-aging one-half to three-fourths of 
n diameter. The bulblets, very 
scely more than an eighth of an 
meter, are borne at the base of 
either singly or in groups up te 
ike many other bulbous plants, 
s are not formed as offshoots of 
bulb, but are borne at the base of 
Not all species of Calochortus 
Iblets. The flowers are borne on 
the stalk, which is either simple 
1, depending on the species. They 
ed either singly or in groups of 
nd in the genus Calochortus—the 
ily, the Star Tulips, and the Globe 
ye members of this genus are dis- 
roughout California, being found 
ast ranges, which parallel the 
California along the coast, in 
Nevada Mountains, and in the 
y lying between the two ranges. 
»0sa Lily, or Butterfly Tulip, 
led, bears a cup-shaped flower 
er stem. he petals are three 
, Teflexed, so that they give 
ance of being bent back when 
ded. They are found in yellow, 
lilac, each species having distinc- 
gs. The leaves are long, narrow, 
een, up to about a foot in length, 
tumbent from their weight when 
1. The flower-stalk is straight 
striking appearance when a mass 
Sis in' bloom. Perhaps the best 
Ga 
Us Vesta. The colour is white, 
i lilac or rosy-purple, red at the 
purple on the backs of the petals. 
ate 3 inches to’5 inches across, 
ing stalks, separately, and make 
£ cut flower, as they will last for 
S when placed in water immedi- 


cutting. 
TUS VENUSTUS resembles C. 


'$ mot so large, the flowers reach- 
Aaximum size in a diameter of 
he stems are short, being from 
Io inches long, and branched, 
‘Several flowers to a plant, each 
dorne separately. The colour of 
is white, with pencillings of rose, 
‘oloured blotch at the base of each 
Species is found in open fields 
or alkaline character throughout 
inges and extending through the 
*y of California into the Sierra 
Antains. 

‘ENS, the true Mariposa Lily, is a 
Wer. The predominating colour 
lilae, with whitish hairs toward 
the petals. The flower is rather 
stems 1 foot to 13 feet high. This 
-an excellent flower for cut- 
en used as such where it is 
Ss range extends through the 
central California. The 
osa Lily, 

S, closely resembles the white 
foe orests, in habit and 
“ution, often being found asso- 
Win the coast range foothills. 
trate into the Sierras. This 
With central blotch lacking, 


There are three types of. 
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E The Mariposa Lilies 


its place being taken by finely-pencilled lines. 
Other species of this type, showing different 
habit and distribution, are :— 

C. UNIFLORUS, a rather low (4-inch to 
8-inch) plant with a lilac flower borne on the 
end of the stalk. It is found in wet 
meadows. 

C. ocuLatus is of a creamy colour, with a 
large, widely-zoned eye, with a very large 
flower. , 

C. cirrinus differs from the preceding in 
colour, being yellow, and is different trom 
the other yellow, C. luteus, in possessing an 
eye in each petal, the eye being almost black. 
The Star Yulips are small, very delicate, 
woodland plants having simple or branched 
stems, and leaves up ta a foot or more in 
length, being longer than the flower-stalk. 
These are all similar in shape, but have a 
wide range of colour. 

Pussy’s. Ears (C. Maweanus) is a delicate 
plant, from-3 inches to 5 inches high, and 
bearing several blooms at the end of the 
flower-stalk. The flowers are white, covered 
on the upper surface with long silken hairs, 
so that the general appearance is that of the 
inside of a kitten’s ear, hence the common 
name. Other species of this type are C. 
Benthami (bright vellow) and C->- lilacinus 


(lilac), which resemble the Pussy’s Ear very 


much except in colour. The third group is 
popularly known as Globe Tulips, and is 
well -represented ‘by Calochortus albus, 
known as the Fairy Lantern or White Globe 
Tulip. The flowers are greenish-white, each 
about an inch in diameter, with the petals 
incurved, giving the appearance of a globe. 
The flowers are pendent from branching 
stems, from 1 foot to-13 feet high. This is a 
truly beautiful species, found in shady woods 
of the coast range of California. Closely re- 
sembling C. albus is C. amabilis, the colour 
of which is golden-yellow. It, too, is a 
native of shady woods. 

The few species mentioned above do not 
make up the entire genus as found in Cali- 
fornia, but they will serve to give an idea of 
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the different types, colours, and conditions 
under which they are found. ‘These species 
are all worthy of cultivation, and ar@ found 
in a few gardens in: California, and are 
offered by a few florists for sale, both in 
California and in. other States. Perhaps the 
largest use the members of this genus have 
under cultivation is for naturalising. A few 
bulbs of any of the above species, if placed in 
a shady, well-protected corner of the garden 
will do well and produce beautiful blooms 
under California conditions, and I can see 
no reason why the same should not hold good 
for eastern gardens. Care would have to be 
taken to protect them from frost in the East 
if they were used for naturalising. When 
planted in pots good results have been ob- 
tained, the plants producing fine ~ flowers 
which were beautiful in addition to being 
rather a curiosity.—Paut R. Hicuporn_ in 
The Flower Grower. 


Lilium candidum (the Madonna 
Lily) 


At times when one may be, perhaps, a 
trifle depressed by the failure of certain 
plants, some recompense may be found in 
the outstanding success of others. I have 
been admiring some magnificent clumps of 
Madonna Lilies in the hardy plant borders. 
‘‘ Magnificent ’’ is the only word which de- 
scribes them. -Each clump contains from 12 
to 18 bulbs. Each,bulb has grown into a 
plant over 6 feet in height, and each spike 
has, at least, a dozen blooms—some of them 
more. It is now close upon three years since 
I planted them, and annually since they have 
thriven. The soil, rather light and not very 
deep, appears to suit them. They are healthy 
and vigorous, and apparently immune to that 
disease which, in some districts, makes the 
culture of this exquisite Lily impossible. The 
disease is of fungoid origin and soon kills the 
plants which it attacks. Remedies have 
often been suggested. A friend of great ex- 
perience has found spraying with the old 
Bordeaux mixture mitigate, at all events, the 
effects of the disease, 

A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Mariposa Lilies or Butterfly Tulips (Calochortus Vesta) in the open 
at Tunbridge Wells 


It is an admirable flower for cutting 
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Southern and Midland 


Spring Cabbage ) 

During the next 10 days is an important 
time to ensure a crop of an early Cabbage 
for next spring. Harbinger, Flower of 
Spring, Emperor, Wheeler’s Imperial, and 
April are all reliable kinds to sow. ‘The seed 
bed should be brought down to a fine tilth 
and drills made 1 inch deep and 10 inches to 
12 inches asunder. The beds must be pro- 
tected where small birds are troublesome. 


Beetroot 


Keep the soil well stirred amongst the 
early-sown crops, and any that show signs of 
bolting should be pulled up and used at once. 
The resultant plants from a late sowing 
should be thinned and given every encourage- 
ment to make as much growth as possible 
during autumn. Backward crops may be 
assisted by sprinkling a little nitrate of soda 
along the rows and hoeing in. 


Celery 

Beware of the Celery-fly and the Celery 
spot disease, and at the first signs steps 
should be taken to check both. Keep the 
plants well supplied with water during dry 
weather, and early rows may have a few 
inches of soil worked in around the plants. 
Remove all side shoots and decaying foliage. 


Cardoons 

Where these are grown it is now time to 
mould them up. A good supply of water 
should be given to the roots and the soil well 
pulverised. It is essential to see that the 
foliage is dry, or decay will set in and ruin 
many of the plants. 


Dahlias 
The Dahlia is a moisture-loving plant, and 
in dry soil requires abundance of water 


during dry peridds. As flowering progresses 
the plants may be assisted with weak liquid- 
manure and soot-water. Keep the shoots 
carefully staked and remove all flowers as 
they fade. If earwigs are troublesome place 
some small flower-pots filled with Moss on 
the stakes and examine each morning. 


Pansies and Violas 

Now is a good time to sow seeds of a good 
strain of both these. They may be sown 
thinly on beds made up of light sandy soil in 
the open. When large enough to handle 
they should be pricked off into a nursery bed 
6 inches apart, when they will make good 
plants for bedding out in autumn. In cold, 
wet, and. heavy soil they are much better if 
pricked off into a cold frame and planted in 
early spring. 


Lavender 

This is usually left to become too old be- 
fore it is gathered. The best time is just 
before the blossoms become fully open and 
when the bushes are perfectly dry. Where 
increase of stock is required cuttings of young 
shoots should now be taken and dibbled into 
a frame or under a handlight where a bed of 
nice open sandy soil has been prepared. - 


Cyclamens 

All old plants should now be repotted in a 
good compost containing a little old mortar- 
rubble or crushed oyster-shells. The pots 
should not be over 6 inches in diameter, and 
the crowns of the bulbs must not be buried. 
Seed may now be sown in pans of light sandy 
soil. These should be planted 1 inch apart 
and covered lightly with fine soil. Shade the 
pan with a sheet of glass and paper until 
germination has taken place. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 

Where seed was sown as advised in-a pre- 
vious calendar the young plants should now 
be fit to pot up into 60’s, or 3-inch size, in 
which they should remain until early spring. 
It is essential to grow these plants as cool as 
possible. Enough heat to keep away frost is 
all that is required. 
pearance fumigate the frame or house with 
XL All vapour. 


Strawberries | 

No time should be lost in getting the rooted 
runners into their fruiting quarters. The 
ground should have been previously prepared 
and well enriched with manure. Make 
moderately firm, by treading before setting 


_ the plants in lines 2 feet 6 inches apart, 


allowing 2 feet between the plants. The 
Strawberry crop-has been practically a failure 
in these gardens, and the only kind that has 
done any good is The Duke, a BEEN that 
can be well recommended. 


Figs 


crop and the roots confined in prepared beds 
they should be liberally supplied with water 
and stimulants. 


Black Currants 


Where the bushes are unduly thick, 
August is the best month of the year to 
prune them. The aim should be abundance 
of young wood, allowing as much light and 
air to penetrate through the branches as 
possible. Cut out old wood at the base, but 
do not interfere with the young shoots that 
are left, as it is these that carry the future 
crop. W. E. Wricur. 


Stockton House Gardens, near Rugby, 


Scotland 


Hollyhocks 

Everyone admires these stately plants, 
which are now, as a rule, raised annually 
from seeds. Yet there is generally a 
favourite or two, and it is not a difficult 


matter to propagate such from cuttings. 
These should be taken from the flower-stem 
toward the end of July when the wood is 
beginning to be a trifle firm. 
into single joints, or buds, with 2 inches 
below and 3 inch above each bud. Put the 
cuttings into sandy soil in a cold frame or 
under a handlight, keeping them moist, and 
no more, until roots are emitted. 


Carnations and Pinks 

The layering of these is annually necessary 
if a stock is to be kept up. 
that young plants of either are always more 
satisfactory than old ones, and while Pinks 
will root readily from cuttings it is always 
best to layer Carnations. At the same time 
there is what may be termed a psychological 
moment at which cuttings of Border Carna- 
tions will root as freely as Fuchsias, and that 
is when the grass is just on the turn between 


greenness and the first stage of hardening. 


Insert such cuttings thickly in boxes and 
place in a cold frame. 


Ripe Grapes 

If the crop of such Grapes as Black Ham- 
burgh and Madresfield Court is finished, and 
if the bunches have to hang for any length 
of time, 
shade. This may be done by permitting the 
sublateral growths to extend for a time, but 
if that course be considered objectionable a 
double thickness of any spare fruit-nets 
thrown over the roof of the vinery will serve 
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Hedges 


The cutting of | "eh 
vitee, and Yew hedges is 
the operators are highly skil 
use the shears than the 
will, of course, haye bee 
date, but, of course, th 
attention before long ; 
sary to trim these 
during the season. 


Kitchen garden 


Do not omit the. Se 
at the proper time, an 
Parsley has not been made, 
the Celery moving by | 
with plenty of moisture. — 
may yet be filled with a 
such as Early Ulm or T 
is just a sporting chane 
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the expense is not great 
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FLOWER GARDEN 
* Verbenas 

GH there has been great im- 
it in the habit and flowers in 
ears, it is to be regretted that it 
neglected. I can remember 
.the flower garden was not 
lete without one or two beds 
‘The plants, being dwarf and 
/owering, make an effective dis- 
rouped in the front of mixed 
beds. Grown in pots they make 
jects for the decoration of green- 
conservatory. Propagation can 
out both from cuttings and by 
m February till end of April cut- 
js very quickly in a genial tem- 
about 65 degs. Old plants placed 
yieat some weeks previously will 
tee Shoots, which should be re- 
jn about 2 inches in length. In- 
(cuttings in pans of light sandy 
asisting of equal parts loam, leaf- 
sand, passing the whole through 
we. Cover the pans with a bell- 
‘ace in a propagating-frame. As 
cuttings are well rooted put them 
small pots and keep them grow- 
rm and genial temperature. The 
jay also be rooted in July and 
serting them in a bed of sandy 
id frame and keeping moist and 
Vhen rooted some pot them up, 
/s prefer to place them in shallow 
ikeep moist. At the end of Sep- 
boxes are removed to a shelf near 
1 a house where the temperature 
below 40 degs. through the win- 
jarch they make nice robust little 
are potted up separately into 


ng by cuttings is only practised 
ing the choice named _ varieties, 
_ stock may easily be raised from 
| as good as named varieties if a 
| of seed is obtained. The seed 
min February, March, and April 
aed pans of light sandy soil. Give 
be watering and, when drained, 
‘ed, covering slightly with fine 
| Place in a temperature of 6¢ 
degs. _When the young seedlings 
ough to handle place them singly 
sots. To obtain fine large plants 
‘1 early in September and treat in 
ay as advised for summer-struck 


ind flower profusely the following 
iring the spring grow them on as 
| possible to obtain nice-sized 
harden off, and plant out by the 
*. The beds for them must be 
and enriched with good rotten 
‘orporating it thoroughly as the 
reeds. In hot weather mulch the 
Cocoanut-fibre refuse or similar 
id give liberal supplies of water, 
} are moisture-loving plants. In 
garden if the shoots are pegged 
y grow they soon cover the whole 
he bed, and when in flower the 
’ fine. 

e plants to adorn the greenhouse 
tory good cultivation must be 
n the autumn and spring batches 
nost vigorous young plants in 
nd shift on into 6-inch. A good 
‘Wo parts loam, one part of well- 
nure and leaf-mould, and half a 
‘sand. To obtain larger speci- 
lust be shifted on when the 6-inch 
' full of roots, but on no account 
ecome potbound. 

Verbenas are moisture-loving 
qe early stages careful watering 


y until they are well rooted. 


‘aised in this way they form very © 
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Later on, when the flowering pots are full of 
roots, liquid-manure should be given them 
twice a week, 

During growth nip out the points of the 
shoots occasionally to make bushy plants, 
discontinuing this five or six ‘weeks before 
required to be in flower. The best place for 
the plants from the end of April till October 
is a cold frame, transferring them ‘in batches 
as required for the decoration of the green- 
house or conservatory, he Hs 


Antirrhinums 


Whilst I like to see an old plant here and 
there it is by far the better plan to keep up a 
stock by sowing seed every year and treating 
them as annuals, as by this means far finer 
flowers are obtained. I wonder, however, 
how many sow the seed out of doors where 
they are wanted to flower instead of trans- 
planting from boxes. I find it has its ad- 
vantages, especially on the rockery, where 
soil is not always the most plentiful. In 
scattering some seeds amongst stones where 
the soil was shallow the plants grew and 
flowered well, whilst others that were trans- 
planted died off. Antirrhinums have been 
wonderfully improved, and the colours are so 
pure that it is not surprising there is such 
a revival of this old-fashioned plant. Now is 
a good time to sow the seed for next year’s 
display. Packets may be obtained of named 
varieties which come quite true from seed. 


F. H. 


Pink shades in the flower garden 


The opening buds of Phlox. Elizabeth 
Campbell remind one of the many beautiful 
shades of pink and rose that are available for 
the summer decoration of the flower garden. 
Really a fair-sized garden could be filled with 
the same, and a very beautiful picture they 
would make. This is a lovely Phlox with 
large trusses and pips of good substance that 
hold out remarkably well, although this 
naturally depends much on season and situa- 
tion. The new Lavatera is of somewhat 
similar shade, also a lovely and_ long- 
enduring flower. Another tall flower of quite 
a different shade of pink is Pink Pearl 
Fuchsia. On a carpet of White Swan Viola 
it makes a-very striking bed. Antirrhinums 
and Pentstemons supply their own particular 
shades in the colours under consideration, 
the tallest of the former being about the same 
height as the Phlox and Lavyatera. ~There 
are also some lovely shades in Begonias, the 
very delicate rose-pink that one gets in Major 
Hope in the tuberous section, and the bright 
clear pink of some of the fibrous varieties. 
There is also a clear pink Sweet William that 
is becoming a very popular flower. In very 
dwarf plants there is not quite so much choice 
through the summer. There are, however, 
one or two very pretty things, notably, Rosy- 
morn Petunia and William Niel Viola, and 
one can generally pick out a pink Verbena 
from a batch of seedlings that will make a 
good carpet plant, 

The above may not appeal to all tastes, 
but, personally, I am very fond of the pink 
and rose shades, and like to gather together 
in my small way some of the best representa- 
tives. E. BurRRELL. 

Hardwick. 


Campanula persicifolia Moerheimi 


This is a beautiful plant, the flowers grace- 
fully suspended on straight, stiff stems each 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. The 
flowers, which are pure white and semi- 
double, are produced in great abundance all 
up and terminating the leafy flower-stalk. 
It succeeds in rich warm soils in any position 
and looks well when associated with Del- 
phiniums. The plant grows freely and soon 
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forms large tufts which require dividing 
every second year at least; in fact, every 
year in some districts should be the rule. 
Cuttings may be taken at once and rooted in 
the open ground. There should be plenty of 
surplus basal growth for this purpose with- 
out injuring the general appearance of the 
plant. - H. F. Stevens. 


Zinnias 

‘“A very deceptive annual ’’ was the de- 
scription I once heard given in regard to 
Zinnias, and there is some truth in it. They 
are often indifferently grown, and success 
does not always follow the raising of plants. 
The leaves, though looking very robust and 
strong, give one the idea that they can with 
safety be planted outside in May. Some who 
followed this course this year realised that it 
would have been better if they had given 
them frame room for another month. Most 
people who grow them~treat them much in 
the same way as other tender annuals by 
pricking out the seedlings into pans or boxes 
and transferring them direct to their summer 
quarters. When this is done, it almost in- 
variably happens that the roots are disturbed, 
and they take some time to get over it. Not 
many go to, the trouble of shifting Zinnias 
from seed pans to single pots before planting 
out, but it reduces root disturbance to the 
lowest minimum, and I am convinced that 
though it involves more trouble, it brings 
the best reward. The place where they are 
to be planted should be prepared by having 
incorporated with the soil old manure, loam, 
and leaf-mould. In effect it is taking as 
much trouble in the getting together of a suit- 
able rooting medium as if plants were in- 
tended for pot culture, and it pays to do so. 
Zinnias love a hot season. They are amongst 
the few annuals that keep in flower for a 
long time. % WoopDBASTWICK. 


Hound’s Tongue (Cynoglossum) 


Some friends coming into my garden last 
May, when a few plants of Cynoglossum were 
in flower, were much surprised to be told that 
it was a biennial named Cynoglossum. I do 
not think it is very well known as I seldom 
see it, but one could not have a more ex- 
quisite blue. The flowers are borne on erect 
stems about 18 inches in height, and bloom 
simultaneously with Wallflowers, although 
they often outlast them. Seed is best sown 
in June, but I would not hesitate to sow at 
this date in a pan of light soil in a cold frame, 
pricking them into the open ground in a 
place where the winter would be the least felt. 
It is the intense’ Forget-me-not-like blue of the 
Cynoglossum which rivets the attention of 
those seeing the flowers for the first time. It 
is a biennial I can recommend to those who 
desire something very showy in late spring. 


W. F. 
Armeria Bee’s Ruby 


This forms a dense, compact tuft about 
6 inches high, with leaves about 4 inches 
long, so closely packed that the plant has a 
cylindrical appearance. The flowers are 
freely produced on stiff stems fully 1 foot in 
height and are rosy-pink in colour. The in- 
dividual flowers when fully open are } inch 
in diameter and borne in globular heads of 
from 15 to 20 on each stem. It blooms for 
several weeks and lasts a long time in flower. 
It should be planted on a level spot in full sun 
rather low down in sandy soil with plenty of 
drainage. The plant is worthy of a good 
position, being very effective when grouped 
either in the rock garden or by the margins 
of borders. The best way to increase the 
plant is by basal shoots separated from the 
tuft in autumn, and pressed into sandy soil 
in a cold frame. H. STEVENS. 
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Summer Pruning Trained Fruit Trees 


in the garden, does not admit of the 
application of hard-and-fast rules. The 
condition of the trees should form the guide 
as to how and when to prune. Any tree 
making strong growth on wall or as an 
espalier should be checked now. ‘There will 
always be reciprocal action between roots and 
branches, and any tree throwing out a cloud 
of soft spray will be making corresponding 
root action. This exuberance of growth is 
often the result of deep rooting, permitting 
the growth to extend till nearly the end 
of the growing season and aggravating 
an already existing evil. It is true this 
tendency to grow unduly can be met by root- 
pruning, but trees of a considerable size and 
age are difficult to put right by root-pruning 
alone, simply because the feeding roots are 
difficult to get at without running the risk of 
doing too much, and thereby crippling the 
trees for a number of years at least; besides, 
stopping the visible growth of a tree checks 
its tendency’ to grossness just as effectually 
if takken in time as root-pruning does, and I 
contend that. leaving trees with crowded 
branches unpruned till the summer is waning 
keeps the fruit smaller than it would other- 
~ wise be. 
Grape grower who neglected to thin and stop 
the young wood, so that the fruit could be 
properly supported, and have free access to 
air and sunshine? ‘Where a tree is carrying 
a heavy crop of fruit there is not much 
pruning required, for the simple reason that 
the crop has obtained the mastery. But I 
think this mastery, whether of the crop of 
fruit or undue development of foliage, is in 
itself-a pernicious thing which ought to be 
checked when it becomes prominent. A crop 
of fruit which stops growth®entirely is too 
heavy a load, and should be lightened im- 
mediately. On the other hand, a tree which 
is making more than the normal amount of 
growth should be taken in hand at once, and 
its leaf-surface reduced. The most perfect 
system of summer pruning, I think, would 
be to go oyer the trees and stop all the 
strongest shoots, no matter on what part of 
the tree they are found, leaving the weaker 
shoots to take up the running, as it were, 
and act as a check upon the production of 
soft spray which is cast forth when a strong- 
growing tree is pruned rather closely back 
all over its surface at the same time. This 
plan is, I think, better than the one borrowed 
from the French years ago of pruning the 
top of the tree first and leaving the bottom 
branches till last, in the hope that more 
strength would be turned in that direction, 
and a stimulant applied where most required. 
Any tree that is merging on to a gross 
habit and is getting out of hand, as it were, 
will not be brought back to fruitfulness by 
leaving the pruning too long. As a rule, the 
branches of wall trees are trained too near 
each other, and if the back buds and the 


Ta work, like a good many operations 


leaves which nourish them are covered up_ 


and shaded, or robbed by projecting growths, 
they must be weakly and not likely to be 
fertile. No doubt, mischief has been in some 
instances done by close pruning when the 


upward pressure of the sap came after the- 


removal of the branches, causing the back 
eyes to break into soft sappy growth, which 
necessitated still further pruning. What is 
wanted is to select the right time to cut off 
the redundant summer growth, leaving spurs 
of sufficient length to check the outburst of 
young leafage lafe in autumn. There should 
be no difficulty. in doing this if the right 
course is adopted and each tree considered 
individually. It is true the face of the wall 
may lack that even condition of leafage which 
those who wish for uniformity desire to see. 


What would be said of a Peach or * 


} 


and making a new start altogether. 


{nthe case of Plums and Apricots, lay in as 


much young wood-as room can be found for, 


and then there will be an outlet for growth, | 


even where the fresh wood has been removed. 
On some soils old Pear trees are often diffi- 
cult to deal with, either by root or top 
pruning, short of cutting off the branches 
This 
will sometimes bring forth useful wood 
again, but in a general way I am not in 
favour of this retention of old trees after their 
work is done. It is always best to have a 
series of young trees coming on to take the 
place of any which are past their best; in no 
other way can walls or espaliers be kept per- 
fectly furnished. 


Peaches out of doors 


I have frequently noticed that: amateurs 
leave far too many fruits on their trees to 
their detriment and at the expense of quality. 
Where clusters of fruit are seen, probably of 
a dirty brown colour, and making but little 
progress, it is safe to assume too much strain 
is being placed on the trees, and although 
this stagnant condition may be got over by 


manurial dressings it is not by any means. 


advisable to allow more than one fruit on 
each growth. If a large number is allowed 
to remain the quality is inferior and the flesh 
thin, and while the production of a fair ‘crop 
to a great extent prevents over-luxuriance in 
growth, which in Peach culture is a great 
evil, the thing can easily be overdone, and the 
trees become weakly, the fruit only fit for the 
stewpan. It will thus be seen that judicious 
thinning “is necessary, and it should not be 
forgotten that the partially-matured: fruits 
are excellent stewed. 

Judgment must also be exercised in the 
application of artificial stimulants. I have 
heard of amateurs administering heavy and 
frequent doses of nitrate of soda. As far as 
the fertility of the trees is concerned itis 
suicidal. For fine-foliaged plants, vegetables, 
and grass it is wonderfully effective, but it is 
not a fruit-producing element. A guano that 
contains a high percentage of phosphates is 
most beneficial, and should be employed. If 
preferred it may be applied in solution, but 
the most convenient method is to give a dress- 
ing on the surface and thoroughly water it 
in. Should the soil have become set loosen 
it by all means to the depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches prior to the operation. Mulching is 
also of great value to the trees. The whole 
surface becomes a network of fibre. 


Although manure is such a price in these 
days this dressing need not be an expensive 
one, for little manure is requisite. Any half- 
decayed vegetable matter which will become 
a kind of humus before a year has passed will 
suffice, but a little stable manure mixed with 
it will, of course, greatly improve it. Being 


~as Iam surrounded with woods and planta- 


tions, I use a good many leaves with a little 
manure mixed with them. Mulching affords 
a good opportunity for administering water 
at the roots, which, applied on baked soil, 
does but little good. For the production of 
superior fruits I think it essential that liberal 
waterings should be given, especially in June 
and July. Some may consider this a great 
trouble, but it is worth it, for it involves 
more chances of success. Another very im- 
portant point is the securing of the current 
year’s growths, which are to produce next 
year’s crop, close to the wall; not necessarily 


nailing them permanently at this season, but’ 


passing. small prunings of fruit-trees over 
them and under the nailed portions. 
allows the sun to play upon the fruit, and 
also encourages a free circulation. of air. 
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Answers to Queries 


_ Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


‘Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 


_ stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 


assist in its determination. We have —received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


ses from cuttings 
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current year. Often the growths 
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. the best, but Ramblers strike. 


ould have been dug and pre-~ 


fumigant to your soil when digging it over in 
the autumn. This will rid the soil of eel- 
worms and other pests. Work plenty of 


‘ opening material, such as leaf-soil or strawy 


manure, into the soil to assist aeration. ] 


Budding American Pillar Rose 


(Spot).—(1) The buds are correctly taken, 
but seem very weak for such a vigorous Rose. 
Choose a stouter bud near the base of a good 
flowering shoot. (2) A  well-ripened shoot 
should be selected, as on such the buds 
possess more substance. The ones you send 
are too young and tender. (3) Yes, but the 
above are better. (4) This is not our experi- 
ence. (5) The shoot you send is quite all right 
except that it shows lack of nourishment, 
and we have no doubt will flower in due 
course. In future do not cut your climbing 
Roses back so hard when pruning, merely 
remove very thin and old growths, tying out 
the best-ripened shoots to furnish their sup- 
ports at about a foot apart. Cut away un- 
ripened tips as this particular Rose makes 
late growth, and shorten back any side shoots 
to six or eight buds of their base. Do not 
prune this Rose before the first week in April. 


Growing Lilies - 
Please give me information as to the culti- 
vation” of the following Lilies:—L. centi- 
folium, L. monadelphum Szovitzianum, and 
L. phillipinense formosanum. 
H. BROWNE. 


[Lilium Szovitzianum is a strong-growing 
Lily reaching from 4 feet to 7 feet in height, 
thriving best in a deep, moist, loamy soil, 
which, before planting, should be well pre- 
pared by trenching and adding plenty of well- 
decayed cow manure to the bottom layer of 
soil. The best results will not be seen for a 
few years after planting. It thrives well 
under the shade of trees if not too dense. 
Lilium phillipinense formosanum is not a 


hardy Lily, and should be planted on a well- ° 


drained position, in open sandy loam and leaf- 
soil with good drainage during winter. It is 
advisable to continue raising this from seed or 
scales, as it is inclined to dwindle and die out. 
L. centifolium should be planted in an open 
sunny position in sandy loam and leaf-soil 
with a covering of some light undergrowth to 
protect the stems from the strong sun. When 
planting Liliums where soils are naturally 
light and well drained the few special re- 
quirements of Lilies are easily met by the 
addition of heavier or lighter soil, as the case 
may require. It is a great benefit to the 
bulbs if a layer of rough sand or small gravel 
is placed under each bulb at planting time to 
ensure perfect drainage. | 


Planting a front garden 


(Mrs. K. Townsend).—No. 1 bed: The 
double-flowered French Ranunculi would 
probably succeed, and should be planted at 
not less than 8 inches apart. As a carpet 
beneath them plant the dwarf early-flowering 
Viola Grandeur, colour rich purple. The 
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are very fine :—Em- 
peror of China ~ (golden-yellow), Thalia 
(orange-red), Veronica (carmine-red),- Ver- 
milion Brilliant, and Couleur Cafe (deep 
brown). Anemone St. Brigid would also be 
satisfactory in this position, but would have 
to be planted a foot apart at least. No. 3: 
Tulip Duchess of Parma over a groundwork 
of Myosotis. No. 4: Already planted with 
Daffodils, should be. carpeted with Nemo- 
phila insignis, the seed of which should be 
sown over the prepared surface not later-than 
September 15th. No. 5: Tulip Clara Butt 
carpeted with Muscari Heavenly Blue. 


ALPINES 


Twelve choice rock plants 

(W. L. S. L.).—In reply to your query for 
the names of a dozen rock plants of not too 
rampant growth the following will be found 
suitable for the positions as stated :— 
Acantholimon venustum, Aithionema pul- 
chellum, Androsace lanuginosa, Androsace 
sarmentosa Chumbyi, Campanula Bellardii 


following Ranunculi 


Miranda, Campanula pulla, Campanula 
Zoysii, Dianthus deltoides Brilliant, Dianthus 
alpinus, Erodium corsicum, Hypericum 


Coris, Saxifraga cochlearis major, Helichry- 
sum frigidum, Geranium cinereum, 


Making a bog and water garden 


I propose making a bog and water garden. 
{ have a small pond in my garden, but it is 
apt to dry up in summer. I wish to run a 
pipe from a small stream which is quite close 
in order to feed the pond and at the same 
time I wish to run a pipe to which I could 
connect a hose for watering. Is there any 
book which gives practical advice on the for- 
mation of a water garden and the best kind 
of pipes to use? Is it advisable to concrete 
pools? I have some very competent local 
workpeople, bt naturally they have no ex- 
perience in work of that kind for a water 
garden. I should be most grateful for any 
advice on the subject. C. G. Urrorp. 


[If your pond is liable to dry up, concreting 
seems the only satisfactory solution. The 
supply of water from a neighbouring stream 
by means of a pipe and gravitation should be 
a simple matter if you own the right of 
tapping the stream, and it is only a matter of 
sufficient fall from the stream to a standpipe 
or hydrant to give you sufficient force for the 
use of a hosepipe for ‘watering. If your 
water supply from the stream is constant and 
at your service, and you can arrange for 
carrying off the surplus water after feeding 
your proposed bog garden, there would be no 
need for concreting, which we should only 
advise if the supply was liable to fail. The 
natural soakage from the pond should give 
you suitable positions for your bog plants in ~ 
plenty without constructing an artificial bog, 
a matter needing considerable experience, as, 
curiously enough, a bog for growing plants 
in a satisfactory manner should not be 
stagnant, but have a constant flow of mois- 
ture through it with ample drainage. There 
is a book on bog and water gardens, by Miss 
Jekyll, which you could consult for ideas, but 
if you possibly can manage we should very 
strongly advise you to call in a qualified 
landscape gardener who specialises in the 
construction of such gardens. The best man 
to have is someone who grows plants for this 
purpose and is well acquainted with the needs 
and requirements of such plants. This 
would probably save you much trouble, dis- 
appointment, and unnecessary expenditure, 
and such a man, by a visit and careful ex- 
amination, may easily be able to instruct your 
own labourer to carry out the work to his 
plan. It is probable that the stream may 
need damming up slightly to give you a 
proper flow of water to your pond and bog, 
and it seems the merest guesswork to advise 
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you without seeing the site and studying the 
available conditions. To help you in any 
other way would mean your furnishing a 
carefully-surveyed plan of your garden and 
stream, and the respective elevations between 
stream and pond, when you might be helped 
by means of drawings, but, on the whole, the 
visit of a specialist would ‘be the cheapest in 
the long-run, and certainly the most. satis- 
factory. There are two or three firms of 
hardy plant growers with a wide experience 
who undertake this work in various parts of 
the country, and we strongly advise you to 
consult one of them. } 


FRUIT 
Peaches failing 


My Peaches in a house are diseased, as 
shown by the enclosed specimens, and the 
Apricots are threatening to follow suit. Will 
you oblige by indicating cause thereof and 
method of treatment for cure? ‘The disease 
showed itself last year, and is spreading. 
Previous to my coming here last February 
twelve months the trees had been somewhat 
neglected.. They make very free and healthy 
growth with few exceptions, but are showing 
some signs of mildew on the leaves in a few 
instances, ES: 


[The Peaches and Nectarines sent are 
badly mildewed, and as the disease appears 
annually you will need to take special 
measures to check its progress now and to 
prevent it appearing another season. Doubt- 
less, as you are aware, flowers of sulphur is 
the best remedy. Of course, using this freely 
at this season makes the fruit and foliage 
look unsightly. If sulphur is used, apply it 
freely, well mixing in tepid rain-water, and 
thoroughly covering all parts of the trees. 
You will then find it necessary to shade 
during bright sunshine for a few days, and 
may then wash the trees with clear water. 
At the same time it may be necessary to re- 
peat the dose, as the moisture in the house, 
so necessary for the health of the trees, may 
cause the mildew to reappear. We would 
strongly advise you to take special pre- 
cautions when the trees are at rest, as no 
matter what means you employ now, you 


will have the same difficulty yearly. You 
should have the walls and all brickwork 
thoroughly limewashed, also using some 


It would be advisable 
to paint woodwork. Failing this, thoroughly 
cleanse with soft-soap, and afterwards 
syringe with .an insecticide. The mildew 
lurks in the wood and crevices, so that every 
part of the house should be cleansed. The 
trees also need every care. All old wood 
should be scrubbed with soap and the bear- 
ing wood washed with a soft brush, painting 
the trees over when dry with a mixture of 
sulphur, 1 lb. to a gallon of tepid water, add- 
ing a handful of -soft-soap and enough clay 
to male it like thick paint. The mixture 
should well cover every portion of the wood, 
allowing it to remain till the trees are 
syringed at the period of making new growth 
in the spring. We pay much importance to 
winter dressings when trees are at rest, as 
every part of the tree can be reached. | 


VEGETABLES 


Lettuces going to seed 

I shall be much obliged if you will give me 
your advice as to how to prevent Lettuce 
plants running to seed. This is happening 
to all my Lettuces. If you can help me to 
prevent it I shall be much obliged. My 
Spinach also has run to seed. C. AsHwin. 

[To grow Lettuces to perfection, whether 
of the Cos or Cabbage types, two things are 
very necessary. The one is, the seed should 
be of the best quality and obtained from a 
reliable source, while the other is that the 


sulphur in the wash. 
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ground where the plants.are to be grown 
should be what is termed in good heart, as a 
result of its having been thoroughly well dug 
and manured. Lettuces grown under these 
conditions will heart properly, and, in addi- 
tion, remain in use for some time before 
running to seed. Liberal supplies of water 
are, of course, necessary in dry weather. 
That your plants have bolted or run to seed 
without hearting is, we think, due to either 
the seed being at fault or the soil in poor 
condition, or perhaps both. Your soil re- 
quires a liberal addition of manure to grow 
Lettuces satisfactorily and unstinted supplies 
of water in hot weather. Then there should 


not be the slightest difficulty if you obtain 


seed of a good variety or varieties in growing 
Lettuces such as you desire. | 


Onions going to seed 

For several years I have grown Ailsa Craig 
Onion with great success. The seed was 
sown first week in August and transplanted 
in March (if ground was in a fit state). Last 


year about one-third went to seed. ‘This year. 
they have all gone to seed (except about 20) 


out of 300 or more, ANx1ous TO: KNow. 


| We think your trouble is due to the fact. 


that sowing was done rather too soon last 
autumn. We never sow earlier than August 
12th, and sometimes not till a few days later, 
according to the nature of the season and 
weather conditions. We therefore advise you 
to defer sowing a week or 10 days later than 
usual, and think you will then overcome the 
difficulty. } 


Club in Cabbages 

Having been a regular reader of your 
valuable paper for several years I should be 
very glad if you could enlighten me-as_ to 
what disease the enclosed Cabbage plant is 
suffering from. I quite think it is clubroot, 
as it has affected nearly all my plants for the 
past three years. It is very disheartening, 
as |_am quite at a loss to know how to cope 
with it. I should be very pleased if you can 
give me a remedy to assist me in ridding my 
garden of this fungus, _ W., J. SHARPE. 

[This disease will never be kept in checls 
or exterminated until its real nature is pro- 
perly understood. The disease is not caused 
by any insect, but by a fungus—one of the 
‘“slime fungi’’ (Plasmodiophora brassicae). 
The spores are in the soil, having been 
matured in some plant which has been in- 
fested by the -disease. These spores are 


liberated when the root decays in any way, ~ 


and under suitable conditions the spores 
open, and their contents, which are small 
masses of a jelly-like matter, exude. The 
little masses have the power of creeping 
about, as it were, among the particles of 
which the soil is composed. When one comes 
into contact with the rootlets of a plant of the 
nature of Cabbages, Turnips, etc., it is 
taken up into the root in the same way that 
the constituents of the soil are, and when it 
reaches one of the cells of which the root is 
composed it increases in size at the expense 
of the contents of the cell, and the latter, 
owing to its new occupant, grows much 
larger, so that when a large number of cells 
in a_root are infested by this fungus it is not 
to be wondered at that the root becomes dis- 
torted. Eventually some of the large cells 
may be found to be full of spores; these, when 
they. reach the soil again, become sources of 
infestation. No portions of an infested crop 
should be left to “decay on the ground, but 
should be collected and burnt. Lime appears 
to be the best dressing for soil that is con- 
taminated by this fungus. Manures that 
contain acids, sulphates, and phosphates 
should be avoided, as they are favourable to 
the growth of this fungus. All cruciferous 
weeds, 


% 


such as Mustard, Charlock, Shep- - 


this disease. 
that prove, wie an 
take, that the fungus is he 
normal growth of the d 
been grown in soil that 
from infection by this 
watered with water in 
spores had been placed 
variably attacked, while 
some of the same soil, 
the spores, “remained per 
showed no signs of the di 
of this fungus may r 
some years, so that it is 
plant a crop which is” 
infested soil for two or 
has been well dressed 
free from all weeds that ai 
infected. The spores 
from one field to anoth 
may cling to the feet of 
the wheels of carts. J 
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Using Adco on the r 
(D. W.).—Build your” 


ing 28 lbs. of Adco toe 
material and leaving it t 
three months, when it 
manure, rich in humus 


Weed in lake 


it? 

| The “laste sem st 
Weed (Potamogeton pusillu 
surface of ‘stationary or 
water. It is difficult to 
only means we have foun 
off the surface of the wa 
small meshed framework 
shape of a tennis rac 
handle attached. This 
cord, or thin dried Wil 


do tell ona house wit 
not Ivy. ES): 


[| Clematis montana 
Tropzeolum speciosu 
and Berberidopsis cor 


Trenching in garde 
(D. W.).—AIl woody mz 
kept separate and bur 


ae Tf more, nee 
applied to the surface a 
trenching is completed. 
weeds will not come 
work may be comm 
preferably in September, 
wide should be taken ow 
and transferred to the point 
ing is to. cease, this soil bei 
the final trench and thu 
an even level throughou 
digging up the base o 
excavated with a fork 
wide of the next, and 
surface weeds and o1 
same at the bottom of th 
pared and adding .a layer 
‘the first spit of soil—abou 
the manure, repeating 
the second layer of soil, 
ground to be in good he rt 
manure should be placed 


a depth of 2 feet 6 inches and 
for any purpose. 


SHORT REPLIES 
See reply to Field Fare, July 24th, 
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lopkins.—We fear, from what you 
is but little hope of your Cedar 
You might try what copious 
vould do, but it is very doubtful if 
any good. 

Benthall.—With the exception of 
ind, perhaps, Lettuces, unless you 
s now ready for planting out it is, 
to say, now too late either to sow 
nything which would be ready at 


decifie 


AMES OF PLANTS 
e.—Lysimachia vulgaris, 

Clematis Clocheton. This should 
e ground each year ; 2, Campanula 
; 3, Anthemis Cotula. 
akerley.—Spirzea Aitchisoni, 
Ribes alpinum. 
wunsell.—One of the garden forms 
| spicata. 
., Blackheath.—1, Salvia Sclarea 
on Clary) ; 2, Campanula rapuncu- 
\xalis floribunda. 

ilobium angustifolium. 

The numbers, unfortunately, had 
sd. 1, White flowers, Veronica 
2, White, very small flowers, 
asti, 

Both specimens are Sambucus 
1 has smaller leaves than usual. 
ank.—Rose Francois Juranville. 
wron.—Polygonum _ baldschuani- 


INING APPOINTMENT 


GHT, gardener to G. B. BLyTHE, 
ckton House, near Rugby, and 
Jenstaff Court Gardens, Ponty 
Wales, as gardener to J. S. 
Esa, Tregarth, Creigiau, near 
. Wales. : 


rothers’ Other Journals 


A ge.—Metallurgical Supplement : 
and Nature of Liquation in 
fessor Thorpe—Presidential Ad- 
Grower.—Standard Grades for 
Stock for Cut-Flower Trade,”’ 
acsalf; The Merchandise Marks 


laker.—Light Furnishing’s In- 
gns Competition—Full Report of 
\dow Ticketting, 

—August Special British As- 
amber; ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
Association Meeting at Oxford, 
‘ Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.; “‘ Insect 
-lant Disease,’’ by Kenneth M. 
3A Soldier Discovers Indus- 
bye Lt.-Col. H. A. Hanbury- 
3;O., M.C. 

l—Cartoon on the Coal Posi- 
lace Coop; Monthly By-Product 
ion; Future Expansion of the 
stry. 

Trade 


Journal.—The Expansion 
d for Safety Razors; Motor 
ore About Standing Charges 
g Costs; Hardware Patents ; 
-Working Tools. 

-R.H. The Prince of Wales’ 
British Association; ‘‘ The 
lectrification of the Western 
ay of France,” by Theodore 
Balanced Sea Earth fot Sub- 
» by J. J. Gilbert. 
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The ground will then have’ 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


National Carnation and Picotee Society 


The second of the annual shows of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Southern Section) took place on July 21st by 
the kind permission of the Master and Court 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters at 
their magnificent Hall in the City of London. 
The Lady Mayoress opened the Exhibition, 
and was greeted with a beautiful bouquet of 
Border Carnations by Miss Mary Murray. 
A silver bowl, subscribed for by patrons and 
members of the Society, was presented to Mr. 
E. .G. Lowe, the. Secretary, as a wedding 
present by the Lady Mayoress, 

From the number of exhibitors and quality 
of the flowers little remained to be desired, 
In the trade exhibits Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson, of Crawley Down, obtained first 
prize for a fine display of a large variety of 
flowers. Mr. H. Woolman, of Shirley, near 
Birmingham, was second with a beautiful lot 
of well-known varieties, whilst Messrs. 
Torrance and Hopkins, of Busby, N.B., were 
third, Mr, J, A: Crowhurst, of Burgess Hill, 
had a stand of Border Carnations grown in 
the open border, showing the-excellence of 
culture without protection of any kind. 

The Cartwright Cup, open to all, was won 
by Mr. H. Woolman, who had some of the 
finest blooms we have ever seen, more than 


.one being selected by the judges as 
‘“Premier’’ in various classes. His Sam 
Griffiths, which was ‘‘ Premier” in the 


fancies (other than white or yellow grounds), 
was in every way perfect. 

The Martin Smith Cup for amateurs was 
strongly contested by a number of entries and 
awarded to Miss Shiffner, of Lewes, once 
more, but this year by a narrow margin of 
points. Mr. James Smith, of Darvil, Ayr- 
shire, with many glorious blooms, was a 
close second. The competition in the third 
division for smaller amateurs was not so 
keen, Mr. H. A. Knapton once again carry- 
ing off the Edmund Charrington Challenge 
Cup. 

For flowers grown in the open border (the 
medal for these being presented by Miss J. B. 
Wells) was a popular division and was won 
by Mr. R. H. Hickson, of Leicester. 

Besides the ‘‘ Premiers’? already men- 
tioned, that for white ground fancies was 
awarded to a perfect bloom of Mrs. Edmund 
Charrington grown by Messrs. Lowe and 
Gibson, It is worth recording that this well- 
known variety has this year so far gained 
the ‘* Premier ’’ at every show and has been 
voted by the members of the Northern Sec- 
tion of the National Carnation and Picotee 
Society the best all-round variety, irrespective 
of class, in cultivation, as stated in our issue 
of July 3rd last. Miss Shiffner procured the 
‘‘Premier”’ for yellow or buff ground fancies. 

The classes for seedlings grown under glass 
and also from the open border were very 
popular, and more than one excellent variety 
shown by Mr. G. D. Murray was, however, 
outclassed by Mr. T, M. Tranter, who ex- 
hibited a superb white ground fancy he 
named Yenton. The second prize fell to Mr. 
Murray with another white ground fancy of 
somewhat similar type to his last year’s Lady 
Bower, which he christened Dorothy Murray. 


Three gold medals and a challenge 
cup in a week 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Ltd., of Stour- 
bridge, have been awarded three gold medals 
for exhibits of flowers and vegetables at the 
Royal Show (Horticultural Exhibition), Read- 
ing, Hanley Floral Féte, and Wolverhampton 
Flower Show; also the silver challenge cup 
for Sweet Peas at Windsor (won by one of 
Webbs’ customers). These awards were all’ 
gained within seven days. , 
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Two Gold Medals at Vincent Square 

At the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Messrs. Barr and Sons, King 
Street, Covent Garden, were awarded a gold 
medal for avery interesting collection of 
vegetables and herbs. The vegetables, com- 
prising 150 distinct dishes, were remarkable 
for their bright colours and highly attractive 
appearance. There were golden Tomatoes, 
red-stemmed Chilian Beet, New Zealand 
Spinach, Carrots Early Nantes, Beet Early 
Red Globe, and Onions in variety. 

A gold medal was also awarded to Mr. 
J. C. Allgrove, Langley, Slough, for Goose- 
berries. The training of cordon Goose- 
berries, which is now more popular than 
ever, will form the subject of a special article 
in our next issue, 

The Bunyard Medal was offered at this 
meeting for the best exhibit of Gooseberries 
shown by an amateur. Only one collection 
was forthcoming; it was shown by F, C. 
Stoop, Esq., West Hall, Byfleet (gardener, 
Mr. Carpenter), and included 30 dishes of 
such well-known varieties as Lancer, 
Leveller, Careless, Keepsake, Green London, 
Green Gascoigne, Langley Gage, and Iron- 
monger, 


Bamboo cane growing in Ireland 

At the County Meath Agricultural Society’s 
Show, Sir Nugent Everard staged an exhibit 
of Bamboo grown upon his estate at 
Randlestown, Co, Meath, He claims that 
Irish soil and climatic conditions are 
eminently suited for the production of the 
cane, and that it can be grown less expen- 
sively in Ireland than in any other part of the 


world, 
LATE REPLIES 


Mealy bug on Vines 

Can you inform me through GarDENING 
ILLustrateD if I could syringe Vines with 
any distasteful fluid to prevent mealy bug? 
It has been in the vinery for some years past, 
and now in the bunches of Grapes. 

Laurev Bank. 

[Perseverance is the great factor in clear- 
ing out this. pest. When you prune the Vines 
you must remove all the prunings and at 
once burn them. After this is done you must 
scrub every part of the house with boiling 
water, re-painting if need be, limewash the 
walls, and clear off the surface soil—we are 
presuming that the border is inside—burying 
it previous to adding fresh soil to the border. 
After this has been done, well wash the whole 
of the Vine-rods with Gishurst compound or 
a mixture of soft soap, clay, and Tobacco- 
juice. If during the following summer any 
mealy bug appears, touch each one with a 
small brush dipped in methylated spirit. If 
you have in the vinery any plants badly 
troubled with mealy bug we. should advise 
you to burn them at once. | 


Madonna Lilies 

(Mrs. J., Salcombe).—The bulb sent for 
examination is apparently quite sound. This 
has not been a good year for Madonna Lilies 
in many districts—doubtless owing to the wet 
days of June the Lilies made a compara- 
tively poor show. We advise you to lift the 
bulbs now and replant the largest and best 
in well-prepared soil, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Torrance and Hopkins, Busby, near Glas- 
gow.—Border Carnations and Picotees. 

C. G. Van Tubergen, Haarlem, Holland.— 
Bulbs. 

P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland.— 
Special offer of bulbs. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 
20.—Bulbs and flowers. 

T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, 


Newry,— 
Hardy bulbs, ete, 
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a WIZARD 
fag 


PATENT | 
| N°212974 i 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 24 x 13 in. with vasilaes wifes 
12 in., 2/- doz.;7in. 51/7 doz.;14x1in.,6in. wires, 1/4 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. ana Tid. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
|} postage extra. Highly commended by R.H.S. at Wisley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


WILLMOTT 


Rival Plant Stake 29 
(Patented No. 183779.) 

As used in Royal Botanic 

Gardens Jor all plants. 

WILL NOT ROT, WEAR 


OUT, OR BREAK. 
Samples of 8 sizes, United 
Kingdom 2/-, Overseas 4/- 
H.J. GREENWOOD, F.R.H.S.,Proprietor 
})__—CBracknell, BERKS. BERKS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 


2/ 


New Army Stock on the origin: dr 


Nag ee) eo (UPRER PEER PEGE IERR & y 


N: 


MY), 


/f// 


aa Carlols 24 64 I- 
Large Size 4/- 


USE iT 
TO KILL GREEN-FLY IN 


Garden & Greenhouse 


EUREKA 


HY 


UU 


“WEED 
KILLER 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EURENMA® Lawn SAND. SOILFUME. 

HICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
anp SUNDRIES. SEE IBY, PLEAST ASK YOUR AGENT FOR THE EUREKA 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY OIFFICULTV/ 
tn OBTAIRING. WE BENO OWNECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


[Only Address: TOMLINSON & Hayward kre 


(Se ae peep ci att from 
£6 10 0 
Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Haine, and Poultry Appliances 


of every description. 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, WC. 2. 


BAYLISS. JONES & BAYLISS. 


BB WOLVERHAMPTONaxcLONDON: 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispat 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Gardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice. 


Address—THE EDITOR, 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


“Gardening Illustrated" 


results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes— Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 


Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 


Marketing—Index. 
EACH VOLUME DEMY vo. 


EXPERT ADVICE at YOUR SERV 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F-R. H.S., will — 


help every Gardener, whether working for pleasure or profit, to get the best 
They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each. 


ee S/S net each. 


Get free samples of our five BETTER ; 
and see which suits-you best. W. 


Huts from 
£3 12 6 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL | 
willbeheldon 

SATURDAY, A UGUST Ye 
IN THE GROUNDS OF DYSART’ 

(kindly granted by sir Michael N 


Schedules from Secretary— 
JOHN SIMPSON, 60, Hig 


EA RS ES SENET 
UTTOXETER AGRICULTUR: 

HORTICULTURAL SOl 

: Horticultural Secti 

The 22nd Annual Show will be held on 26 

Direct entrance from the Railway 

£150 in cash prizes, with Gold, Silver, and 

Silver Cup, value £20, and cash, £2 10s. fe 

Many other open ciass 


Schedules from— 
. ELLAWAY SMITH, pee st Agent, 1 


THURSDAY, AUGU. 
The Finest Exhibition in 
Fruit, Flowers, Vegetab 
Fruit and Flower Tables, etc, 


Schedules post free on application to 
JOHN J. BUTLER, Bryn Si 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS : 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flow 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Pat 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Se 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perzetual and otl 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden a 


CONTENTS IN Brize-—Annuals— Bienen 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks— 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers Bulbs 2 
and Smilax, etc. 


Climbers, etc. 


Frutt-trees, planting 495 
GARDEN AND WOOD- 
LAND, THE SO- 
LACE OF ... ose 487 
Geraniums, keeping... 490 
GOOSEBERRIES, 
HEAVY CROPPING 489 
Gooseberries on walls 488 
Gooseberry bushes, 
transplanting old... 496 
Gooseberry cuttings... 496 


See. 48 GCONSBBERRY 
uson  ... 496 TRUMPETER... ... 488 
2 cultiva- Gooseberry White- 

a 4 smith ... a) ape ben 408 


{Ereveid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


INDEX—IIlustrations in Capitals 


Grapes, Muscat, has- 


Plants for covering a 
tening the ripening 
f 


greenhouse wall ... 490 
OF anv ines’ yen ove 000 496 PLANTS, INTER: 

Grapes splitting... ... 495 ESTING FLOWER- 

Gypsophila prostrata ING? as PS a 
rosea ... Primula littoniana ... 486 


Hydrangeas, Blue ... 485 Pruning, summer ... 488 
Trises,the Dykes... ... 484 Quince treenot lower- 
Kolkwitzta amabilis 486 $408 05 tage eee AOS 
Moltkiapetrea ... ... 486 Report on condition of 
Peach-trees,overgrown495 horticultural crops 
Peach-trees, renovat- on July 28th, 1926 ... 492 
$42 i. Sy pees eae SOD ROSE CHARMING 
Pears. Cordon ... .., 495 PRINCESS, THE 
Peas, failure with ... 496 WES (a> Soi s ss ASS 


Rose Mme. Caroline 
Testout «+» 485 

Salpiglossis... ... ... 495 

Sedum brevifolium... 486 


Sweet Peas, classifi- 
cation of (1926)... ... 494 

Sweet Peas grown on 
the Cordon system... 494 


Seeds, soaking ae 485 Sweet Peas, streak in 494 
Senecio greyt wee 487 S weet Peas, the scent of 495 
Solanum capsicas- Tomatoes for examin- 
trum w. , +. 490 ation .. wae? hse 400 
Spinach... .. ...  ... 492 Tomatoes, manuring 
Statice profusa... ... 490 SOtl for... 2. see one 485 
Strawberries, layer- Tomatoes scalded ... 496 
BOO cans aah sp choad hate: AG Tomato, the exhibi- 
Strawberry Mme, tion status of the ... 492 
Kooi... ewe 485 VERATRUM CALI- 
Sweet Peas ... wee 494 FORNICUM ... .., 485 


TAmong the Briars After Budding 


After budding, the efforts of the Rose grower Should be directed either to the buds 


_ making an early 


T may be called post-budding cul- 
: is often greatly neglected, though 
; of the greatest importance to the 
lth and full and free development 
ses. So soon as the buds have 
1 questions arise as to the future 
f the Briar towards them. Most 
ers agree that a Briar growing 
ie Rose-buds is a most potent force 
a perfect union between the two. 
; point the opinions and practice of 
ars vary widely. Some even ques- 
ecessity-or potency of a growing 
f as a means of ensuring a speedy 
t union. Bringing their practice 
my with their theories, such stop 
- shoots a -week or two before 
[It has also been found that buds 
tolerable freedom on such stopped 
ts. In fact, the non-stopping of 
s has been 
ecepted in 
> interest 
n in the 
* the mere 
e bud with 
ec L his 
ack to the 
of force - 
he Rose- 
heir wild- 
arents and 
when the 
e strength 
r shall be 
1to the 
‘ere it not 
ssitudes of 
this diver- 
ree could 
place too 
ut chiefly 
the latter 
feather 
mong our 
-d Roses it 
be effected 
r the time 
g of the 
jes at the 
‘the post- 
alture of 
these are 
thed into 


roe a The new 
__, Stopped 
leaf 


Start into growth or an 


or so of the bud the better. Some stop the 
Briars right up to the buds, and at the same 
time cut off any and all other outlets to the 
sap. This of necessity concentrates all the 


_ growing force of the Briar into the Rose-bud, 


and, consequently, forces it to form a shoot 
or bloom in as short a time-as possible. The 
time would be further shortened if the Briar 
shoots were shortened before budding. 
Forcinc pups.—If this express mode of 
forcing buds into shootlets is adopted, the 
earlier we bud and the sooner all Briar is 
removed after the union of the two the 
better; for as our climate goes it needs 
every day from June or July to Novem- 
ber to foree our buds into shoot-blossom and 
maturity of wood béfore. the frost is down 
upon them, often with killing severity. It is 
this risk of killing, or, in other words, the 
alarming mortality among budded Roses, 


Rose Charming Princess, colour old gold and bright orimson 


A sport from The Queen Alexandra 


entire rest till next spring 


that has suggested and enforced a very 
different course of treatment after budding. 

KEEPING BUDS DORMANT.—This consists in 
what may be termed the sleeping or resting 
system for the newly-inserted buds that re- 
sults in keeping most of them dormant until 
the following spring. This culture of dor- 
mant buds, at first adopted for their greater 
safety, was found to have other advantages, 
It had two collateral advantages—these buds 
produced the finest blooms for show, and they 
also broke into the most vigorous shoots. In 
other words, the most perfect Rose blooms 
and the strongest Rose bushes sprang out of 
dormant buds. The discovery of these facts 
necessarily gave a powerful stimulus to this 
mode of cultivation, until it has almost super- 
seded the more speedy if less safe mode of 
concentrating the entire growing force of the 
Briar into the bud as soon as the union be- 
tween the two iscom- 
pleted. The habits of 
the Roses themselves 
run them into every 
imaginable variety of 
growth between these 
two general methods 


of forcing and _ re- 
pression. Some 
Roses almost in- 


stinctively burst into 
growth so soon as the 
buds haye taken; 
others refuse to start 
till late in the autumn 
or spring, be the cul- 
ture what it may. 
But our efforts should 
be directed either to 
“an early start into 
growth or an entire 
rest till next spring; 
and either of these re- 
sults is in the power 
of the Rose-grower 
who, cuts in. his 
Briars early or leaves 
them almost full 
length till the winter 
or following spring. 


New Rose Charm- 


ing Princess 


HIS Pernettiana 
was awarded a 
Certificateof Merit 
when shown by Mr. 
Thomas Hancock at 


¢ the National Rose 
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Society’s recent show of new Roses. The 
basic colour is old gold with bright crimson 
reverse to the petals. The contrast in colour 
is very attractive or, perhaps, bizarre. It is 
a sport from The Queen Alexandra (a fine 
bedding Rose), of intense vermilion deeply 
shaded old gold on the reverse of the petals. 
In these two varieties we see the most re- 
markable colour combination known in 
Roses. The blooms of Charming Princess 
are of medium size and good shape. It has 
a fairly vigorous habit and should prove an 
acquisition as a bedding Rose. 


The Dykes Irises 

The announcement by Mrs, Dykes in this 
issue to the effect that she is now offering the 
meritorious assortment of Irises raised and 
collected by the late W. R. Dykes we ‘feel 
sure will be noted with great interest by 
every reader. It will be a special delight to 
Iris lovers to realise that they have now the 
opportunity to acquire for their Iris gardens 
plants of exceptional interest and charm. 
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Correspondence ~ 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the wiews expressed by correspondents 


y 


The habitat of Campanula Zoysit 


R. W.'L..S; LOAT asks, page 453, 
for the habitat of Campanula Zoysil. 


I have lately returned from a_ plant- 
collecting expedition to the Karawanken and 
Julian Alps, and amongst other treasures 
found this-Campanula. We found it in two’ 
stations, on the Skerbinja Pass towards the 
Italian frontier and on the slopes of the 
Triglav, both in the Julian Alps. The plant 
was not in flower, and, being small and in- 
conspicuous, we may easily_have overlooked 
it in other situations. It was growing in the 
cracks of the limestone rocks, and where it 
occurred was fairly abundant. Ht was very 
difficult to collect, an ice axe being the most 
convenient instrument for the purpose. — 

HucGuH- RoGER-SMITH. 


Campanula Zoysii, re-introduced to cultivation 
Its natural distribution is limited to the Julian and Karawanken Alps 


There are probably many enthusiasts in this 
country and abroad to whom the idea of 
planting. a memento collection will appeal 
strongly. That offered in the present in- 
stance extends to some 28 varieties, and it 
will be a surprise to many to discover that 
quite a number are offered at very modest 
prices. All of the May-flowering varieties, 
for example, are quite inexpensive, and the 
same may be said of the majority of the 
June-flowering, including Goldcrest, Har- 
mony, Sapphire, Safrano, Richard II., and 
Ariadne. Mr. Yeld, the doyen of the Iris 
world, describes the Dykes garden at 
Bobbingcourt as ‘‘ thoroughly well adapted 
for the production of sturdy and vigorous 
plants ; its exposure ensures their hardihood ; 
Mrs. Dykes herself is an experienced and 
skilful gerdener, and has had the invaluable 
teaching of the greatest of Iris growers.”’ 
No higher recommendation could be given, 
and we are confident of Mrs. Dykes’ success 
with the present distinguished family . of 
Irises under her care. Readers should not 
only secure the catalogue for themselves, but 
see to its circulation among. their Tris- 
growing friends. 


~ so of the lavender-blue type. 


On page 453 Mr. W. Leonard S. Loat 
asks what is the habitat of Campanula Zoysii. 
1 believe the Karawanken Mountains is one 
of its habitats, and the species is confined to 
the Eastern Alps. I have never had the luck 
to visit C. Zoysii in its wild state, but it is one 
of the expeditions 1 have long had in store. 
Especially I want to find the lovely albino 
variety. J had it once—by mistake, I. had 
bought a batch of C. Zoysii from Mr. Stans- 
field, of Southport, and when flowering-time 
came there appeared a glorious pure albino 
form, one little plant of it among a dozen or 
It was a flower 
of the very greatest beauty, and was, more- 
over, a very great rarity. Never before had 
we heard of a white Zoysii, much less seen 
one. Farrer seems to have been less for- 
tunate, for he tells somewhere how he bought 


a white Zoysii for -some colossal sum of 


money and when it flowered it was nothing 
but Zoysii type. 
all too soon, and. I have never seen nor heard 
of it again. I forget what, exactly, we did to 
it, but no doubt we fussed and cosseted it to 
death. We know more about the species 
nowadays, and give it plenty of limestone and 


Alas, the white Zoysii died. 


hold of a plant again we shoul 
to keep and increase it. The 
be white varieties existing | 
country. To find it would make 
doubly worth while. - CLAREN 
Stevenage. Te 
—— This, the most~ ext 
quaint Campanula of the tr 
species, lives here and there 
most reaches of the Karawan 
formerly Austrian and no 
Slavian territory. A friend 
great pleasure of seeing and co 
a month ago from the sh 
Skerbinja Pass, quite near the 
and a day or two later we ca 
such cliff high up on the Trigla 
cases it was in vain that we qui 
lings in the scree and detri 
those cliffs. Campanula Zo 
prove of such positions, but ki 
to the narrowest fissures and « 
hard limestone face and had t 
in the merest. fragments, and 
more than the root-neck, from 
fanatically clung to. So un 
home and so sheer the cliffs 
carious of foot or hand hold tl 
low that I do not hesitate — 
information kindly supplied to 1 
habitat. For keen, indee 
enthusiast to invade the home 
and unless he goes supplied. wi 
and rock drills and ropes a d 
little is the impression he wil 
plant in its rocky stronghold: 
goes at the flowering seaso 
the greatest difficulty in locati 
all, so minute are the tuf 
spoon-shaped leaves that pee 
from thread-fine fissures. At 
visit the first small buds we 
on the plants, and other sma 
were not unusual in many of t 
portions of the cliff, and mi: 
and again and roused one 
extraordinary how near Car 
pusilla persuasion in these she 
approached in appearance t 
C. Zoysii, and it needed the ¢ 
and the discovering of m 
dwarfed leaves of the impos’ 
sure of its identity. As a 
believe the impostor to b 
ceespitosa which we found ~ 
beds quite close to the shor 
Jezero Lake far below the to 
in Nature a charming and 
plant, and I trust that the fe 
I brought home with me 
cultivation, as, so far, a 
cespitosa I have bought an 
various sources have proved 
able from C. pusilla (C. Bel 
Apart from slugs, with thei 
Campanulas, I am inclined 
cause of failure with C. Zoy 
is far too rich treatment. — 
for a time to very gritty soil 
or the moraine, constructed 
proved lines with undergro 
without, but too often, after 
fusely, the plant dies, to the 
its careful guardian. In_ 
soil, merely the faintest tra 
black dust in the fine fissure: 
most permanent success is yet 
by planting wee little pie 
of the beautiful, weathe 
Western Yorkshire and West 
seems almost identical with 


jlenty of suitable crevices filled 
e fine black dust occur in it. 
be remembered that in both the 
hich we found it the cliffs faced 
h-west, and that attention to 
taught by actual observation, 
permanent success with this 
t in our gardens. 

— W. E. Tu. INGwersen. 


tatrum californicum 
ms to be rather an uncommon 


t, with tall spikes of 
ellow flowers 6 feet high. 
s plant about 12 years before 
cended to bloom at all, and 
year, for no apparent reason, 
p six huge spikes, and was 
emarkable object. That was 
nce when it has done practi- 
ling, but this year has pro- 
r spikes of bloom. I enclose 
age of it in case you should 
‘th reproducing. 

== — — Mark Fenwick. 
yood, Stow-on-the- Wold. 


Soaking seeds 
who may have friends in 
its and from whom they, at 
eive seeds, have no doubt, 
If, had mixed experiences 
1 seeds. Two instances, in 
come to my mind. The 
in connection with some 
trythrinas, the second con- 
ome seeds of Australian 
In both instances the first 
ifter the most careful atten- 
sed to germinate. It was 
1 to make a further sowing 
ut on this occasion I soaked 
n water taken from the stove 
ing them in that house for 
before sowing. This treat- 
fed effective. Every seed— 
» earefully counted—germi- 
ie hint appears worth passing on. 
‘it is well known that>the seeds of 
id other hard seeds require to be 
it in the case of others the pre- 
not always considered necessary. 
perhaps, to be added that seeds So 
ist never be permitted to become 
y are, then irreparable injury may 
~ Sn W. McG. 
trawberry Mme. Kooi 
dy has had a good word for this 
will stand up for it under the 
ling in our garden, where it 
uS quantities of fruit, perhaps not 
t flavour, but large, sweet, and 
feetness in Strawberries is, after 
ta 


thing, and the universal Royal 
is often’ so acid.) Ours is a very 
se on a slope, the soil in parts 
stony. Odlitic limestone, a gar- 
gbear, is our staple, and as the 
bed is in the hottest, driest, and 

f the garden we are surprised 
= get quite good crops of berries 

f the plants. Mme. Kooi has 
st successful variety. M.S. W. 


Iue Hydrangeas 
dener, if blue Hydrangeas are 
es them, if he can, and while 
on will turn most varieties 
lue, not all of them come a 
Some soils produce blue 
though it is not quite clear 
on of mineral salts is re- 
few years ago I cleared a 
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large piece of Rhododendron, ponticum seed- 
lings chiefly, and planted it with Drimys 
Winterii, Tricuspidaria lanceolata, and about 
a dozen different varieties ~of Hydrangea, 
The soil was Sussex clay, but one end of the 
bed had been made up with local peat~for the 
Rhododendrons. This end of the bed always 
produced blue Hydrangeas varying in shade; 
the other end always white or pink. As the 
Drimys spread, and one or two varieties of 
Hydrangea proving unsatisfactory, moving 
became necessary, but blue changed to pink 
and vice versa, according to the position on 
the bed. W. G. BEAVINGTON. 
West Byfleet, Surrey. 


Veratrum californicum at Abbotswood 
' Mr. Mark Fenwick standing by the side 


I have read with much interest for 
some weeks now the various views expressed 
re above matter, and now give my four years’ 
experience in Hydrangea-growing. Without 
any special treatment I have had various 
shades of blue and mauve. Two years ago I 
had a perfect blue, to my astonishment; 
from this I took every cutting possible in the 
hope of having more blues, being careful to 
label on potting these up as blue. I had 
many inquiries for blues, but would not sell 
one until I was satisfied they proved blue 
when blooming this season. I need hardly 
say how disappointed I was when each 
cuttings flowered pink, from which same had 
evidently sprung in the mother plant. The 
solution to the foregoing is that some iron 
had by some means got into thé soil in pot, 
as this, with others, received the same treat- 
ment with water. Rusty nails, etc., strewn 
on the top of pots and tubs have given me 
temporary shades of blue, and I am of the 
epinion that, unless specially treated, or the 
soil, as appears in some districts, is charged 
with iron, true blues do not really exist. 
Near Pontefract. F. Frost. 


Wellington Apples in August 


Herewith, according to my promise, I send 
you two Wellington Apples. I hope you will 
receive some from Mr. Wright of a different 
variety and in as good condition. I shall be 
glad to know of a better keeper and late 
eater. THACKERAY TURNER. 

Godalming. 


[The fruits sent were fairly crisp, juicy, 
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and of good flavour. This is unquestionably 
a fine dessert variety at this season, and we 
know of no other variety of last year’s crop, 
unless it is Annie Elizabeth, that is so good 
and juicy at this time of the year.—ED. | 


Manuting soil for Tomatoes 

The correspondence on manuring soil for 
Tomatoes has been interesting in your 
columns of late. Much, of course, depends 
on soils, but, as a rule, much animal manure 
in the soil tends to disease. For many years 
I had to deal with a heavy, irony loam, the 
top spit of an old cow pasture; to this was 
added about a fifth part of leaf-soil (good 
Oak and Beech) to plant in. When 
the first fruits set, a sprinkling of arti- 
ficials and a good mulching was given 
of farmyard manure, consisting of 
buttock, cow, horse, and pig manure 
got out some weeks before and turned 
and aired before using. Liquids made 
from animal manure were also given 
when plenty of fruit had set. We had 
an ideal house for them, rather wide, 
with a lean-to roof at an angle of 45 
degs. It was formerly used as an early 
vinery with a long run up. We adopted 
a successful system of training. When 
the plants, single cordons, had 
reached about three parts length up 
another young growth was taken up 
from the bottom, which -gave fruit 
ready to pick by the time the top fruit 
was finished. To prevent overcrowd- 
ing of foliage the leaves were shortened 
to one-half as they grew, with the re- 
sult that we always had a heavy crop. 
This caused wonderment among our 
East Anglian — Institute — scientific 
friends coming over from Chelmsford. 
Their slogan then was prevent the 
extra growth at the roots rather than 
mutilate or take away the. foliage, 
which was harmful. In front of a 
long orchard-house good crops were 
had from plants grown in similar soil 
in Seakale pots turned upside down 
and trained horizontally to a single 
wire about 2 feet from ground. As 
single cordons these had the appearance of 
ropes of Onions when carrying a heavy crop. 
They were heavily mulched with farmyard 
manure, and we found Thompson’s Vine and 
plant manure and Ichthemic guano alternate- 
ly, and given occasionally, beneficial. In allot- 
ments here we find it best to plant in good 
soil manured well. the previous year, and 
mulch and feed from the top, being careful in 
dull weather not to crack the fruit by over- 
doing. Those who cannot get -other arti- 
ficials will find superphosphate of lime, given 
occasionally, a fair substitute. S- be 

58, Blandford Road, Beckenham, 


Rose Mme. Caroline Testout 

In’ your issue of July 31st ‘*A Scottish 
Gardener ’’ states that Mme. Caroline Test- 
out is a seedling from La France. When 
‘A Scottish Gardener ”’ begins to deal with 
the ancestry of Roses he should be sure of his 
ground. Mme, Caroline Testout is a seed- 
ling from a famous mother of Roses, namely, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, crossed with a fine 
old Tea variety named Mme. De Tartas. As 
the latter was one of the parents of the illus- 
trious Mme. Caroline Testout I procured a 
couple of plants of it some years ago to make 
certain that it would not get lost. 

Then Mrs. W. J. Grant was not raised in 
America. It is one of the famous Irish Roses 
from Newtownards. , 

Augustine Guinoisseau is a sport from La 
France, and not a seedling. 

Speculations as to Rose parentages are 
dangerous and should be left to those who 
know the history of the Rose thoroughly. 

Edinburgh, G. M. Taytor. 
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Campanula Morettiana 


THINK Campanula Morettiana must be 

one of the rarest of all Campanula species 

in cultivation. J had been looking for it 
for so very many years—unsuccessfully—that 
I had begun to wonder if the plant was any- 
where to be found in cultivation, and even if 
there really was such a plant at all. I bought 
plants from the most august Continental 
specialists (no one in this Country seemed to 
offer it), and J obtained seeds from unim- 
peachable sources. Of plants I usually re- 
ceived two main types. 
which might or might not-be the true thing, 
and this type was usually distinguished by 


arriving entirely without roots and practically , 


without life.” One could never say definitely 
that these were not Morettiana, because they 
invariably and promptly died.’ The other type 
was usually a very hearty person who made 
no bones about romping into flower and ex- 
hibiting ifs bastard origin. It was usually 
some sort of a C. rotundifolia mongrel, and 
from seed, too, I usually got something of 
this sort. Never the true Morettiana. But 
now at last I really have got the true plant. 
Last summer a friend collected from one of 
those ‘‘ care takeful precipices ’’ somewhere 
in the Dolomites, where alone Morettiana is 
to be found, a few small roots, two ot which, 
in the smallest of small pots, he generously 
brought me as a gift, and, being brought by 
whom it was, | knew that, without a doubt, 
here at last was the true plant and no other. 
One of these plants I put out on a limestone 
scree in the open rock garden, wedged at the 
foot of a half-sunk rock, with a smaller 
sunken stone to form a narrow crevice. Here 
it survived a rather brutal winter and is now 
a 2-inch tuffet covered with buds. The other 
plant I,put in a small pan in the alpine-house, 
gritty soil, and wedged between two clumps 
of limestone. This second plant is now in 


flower. Four blossoms out and five buds to 

come, all on a plant barely 2 inches across. 
Campanula Morettiana is well worth 

striving for and waiting for. It is as 


striking, as sensational, and as beautiful as 
C. Allionii or C. Raineri, and though entirely 
unlike either of those species, it resembles 
them in that it is a singularly small plant 
carrying enormously large flowers. C. 
Morettiana is a saxatile species, growing in 


minute crevices in almost impregnable cliffs” 


in an extremely limited area in the Dolomites. 
Besides being rare and very local, it is, when 
you find it, extremely difficult to collect. Yet 
if only one can obtain a living specimen of 
the true plant, no matter how small, it is ap- 
parently not difficult to grow. Here my tiny 
scraps have multiplied by six or seven times 
in less than a year. The base leaves are 
small and spoon-shaped and slightly notched, 
and as they ascend the flower-stems they 
graduate from the shape of spoons to more 
and more the shape of shoehorns, and they 
are covered with minute hairs which give a 
greyish look to the green. The flower-stems 
are erect, 3 inch or less high, and each carries 
a great solitary violet bell-flower measuring 
well over an inch long and an inch across. 
In colour and in shape the flowers closely 
resemble those of C. Portenschlagjana 
(muralis), but they are decidedly larger, nd 
they appear to me to be a finer, more tel. ‘ng 
tone of violet. There is a_ sensational 
fascination about. these large and brilliant 
flowers almost stemlessly studding the frail 
and tiny plant. CLARENCE ELLiorTv. 

Stevenage. 

Moltkia petrea 
This possesses qualifications which should 


secure it a prominent place on the rock 
garden. It has a stiff, upright habit and 


There was a type | 


~ packed with gritty loam and peat. 
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bears greyish, lavender-like leaves. Its blue 


flowers are borne in drooping clusters during — 


early summer, and they appear freely enough 
to make a good display. The plant in culti- 
vation enjoys fissures between rocks firmly 
The plant 
will grow luxuriantly on level spots, but to 
my mind never looks so well as when seen 
hanging from rugged rocks. H. STEVENS. 


Primula littoniana 


When grown under favourable conditions 
the flower-stem rises to a height of 18 inches, 
terminated by a sharp-pointed pyramidal 
head of flower consisting of numerous in- 
dividual blossoms in various stages. The 
flowers, which open from the base upwards, 
are pale lilac in colour, and issuing as they 
do from a vivid red calyx, the plant exhibits 
great beauty. In general appearance the 
flower is that of a hardy Orchid, the blos- 
soms suspended on its brilliant calyx. The 
plant will grow Juxuriantly among stones 
mixed with good friable loam, leaf-soil, and 
grit, where they are not surrounded by stag- 
nant water. It is suitable for planting in 
warm nooks partly shaded from the midday 
sun and sheltered from rough winds. An 
eastern or south-eastern aspect is best, but a 
western one will do as well. It loves an 
open, sheltered spot with plenty of moisture 
at the roots during the growing season. The 
plant is increased by seed sown as soon as 
gathered i in pots of light soil under glass. It 
is advisable, however, to make sure of seed 
by pulling out‘a flower that is advanced here 
and there owing to its reluctance to set 
naturally. C. M. 


Sedum brevifolium 

Sedums, or Stonecrops, are not, as a rule, 
favoured by rock gardeners, although some 
are sure to be seen in almost every garden of 
the kind. One beauty which is_ sadly 
neglected is that called Sedum brevifolium, 
found on the mountains of Spain and in 
Corsica. It varies considerably in beauty, 
this depending mainly upon the colouring of 
the foliage even more than the pink or 
pinkish-white ‘flowers. The colour of the 
lovely little, almost minute leaves closely set 
together gives us wonderful tints of pink, 
green, and purple at various seasons and on 
different individual plants, At Edinburgh, in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, there has been 
grown for many years a charming variety 
called S. brevifoliam var. Pottsi, collected by 
an Edinburgh amateur, the late Mr. Potts, 
whose name was also given to Montbrietia 


Pottsi. It is extremely dwarf \and finely 
coloured in the foliage. The stems are each 
about an inch high and bear | numerous 


flowers which show well above the exquisite 
tinting of the leaves. S. ARNOTT. 


Gypsophila prostrata rosea 


This is not so much grown as it deserves, 
for not only are its graceful masses of shoots 
dotted over with pinky trusses of flowers, but 
it grows to perfection on walls. I have 
planted it in the most unlikely spots on walls 
in hot, dry places, and know few plants to 
equal it for riotous growth. It will grow 
splendidly on poor stony banks, the shoots 
often looking as fresh and vigorous when 
emerging frorn an old dry chink as when 
grown in more congenial quarters in good 
soil. It is useful for embellishing some arid 
part of the rock garden somewhere under the 
eye, as its beauty is not of a showy order. 


It is seen to the best advantage when planted — 


in a somewhat raised position where its 
dense shoots may fall freely down. The \plant 
is best cut back during autumn or when 
straggly, the young shoots coming up more 
thickly and more glistening in the freshness 
of their foliage. H. STEvENs. 
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MONG ¢ the new dy | 
cent plant introductior 
has added to gardens 
merits than Kolkwitziz 

closel) related to ao 


severities of the ed E 
each spaadey for a gn 


through, ands in cae ae 
ing sprays of blossom. ‘TI! 
August, but the seeds are 1 
However, cuttings of hal 
taken in August or ear 
readily, and so there is rea 
this worthy plant should re 
dens. t is sun-loving, - 
drainage. : 
In a wild ‘state Kolkw tz 
branched, twiggy shrub from 
tall, and it shows no sign 
ing this height under 
principal stems are erect or 
the lateral ones arching, git 
compact habit. Though  sle 
are rigid, for the wood is | 
little pith, and they are 
fibrous, dark -to purple-b 
shreds off. The leaves. 
opposite, very short-stalked) 
from 13 inches to 2 inche 
+ inch to 1 inch wide, wit 
and veins impressed above ai 
pilose hairs on the unde: 
The flowers are in pairs, | 
or more of them are borr 
clusters which terminate t 
softly hairy current season’ 
from 3 inches to 4 inches 
stalk, ovary and calyx-t 
with white, spreading, strig 
spreading acuminate ca 
and persistent. _ The 


less than an inch fork 
the lower fourth, anc 


lower tide is ‘bearded. "ae 
with orange. The four. st 
pollen and are in pairs L 


are remarkable, qui 
other member of the 
in pairs, nut-like, one-s 
calyx densely cloth adi 
brown hairs. Q 

The mass of white 
ovaries and flower-si 
and together wit 
corolla with its or 
charming combinat 
It is, indeed, a most gr 
floriferous hardy shrul 
be found with it is 
for which neither th 
myself, can be held 
of its peculiar charr 
gest as a common 
Beautybush. : 

This monotypic. plane: 
time between = a 
Pere J. Giraldi, 


In the summer of rgor 
mountains of norther 
autumn secured seed: 
who: succeeded in ra 
Neither Giraldi nor I 
blossom, and it was 
when it flowered for the 
flowers were known. ~ 


(ce, about a score of bushes growing 
cks at an elevation of between 9,000 
id 10,000 feet on the high range which 
the watershed between the Yangtsze 
ian rivers in the Fang magistracy. 

Id Arboretum. E. H. Wirson. 


“he solace of garden and 
_ woodland 
jy GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M H. 


i a rare pleasure to find a garden 
jiring into the realisation of the hope 
jintention of the time, now nearly 30 
) go, when its site was partly rough 
(it coppice and the rest bare ground, 
{ go-year-old plantation of Scotch Pine 
jt been felled. Young trees of various 
Joon sprang up where the Pines had 
Jak, Mountain Ash, Birch, and Holly. 
s' grew they were encouraged or re- 
(as seemed best towards their future 
g. There were already one or two 
follies and a few Oaks, and on one 
‘me Spanish Chestnuts larger than 
1) the lower coppice; also two of the 
tes, double-trunked or otherwise un- 
| for timber, had been left. Young 
\lso have grown up where the old ones 
it, and now the bit of woodland is 
lly provided with well-grown trees, 
whole ground slopes down a little to 
jth; the flower garden is below, the 
pove. ‘he various flower borders are 
devoted to different seasons, so that 
turn may show some fairly complete 
nothing forced or sensational, but 
ileasant showing of the season’s best. 
| have been the subject of much care 
pught, though the evidence of this 
jot obtrude. A sympathetic writer 
(“The gardener is an artist who 
its Nature by showing her full capa- 
by carrying out any beautiful 
jes of a plant to their fullest con- 
jion °—and this, not with individual 
jnly, but by means of right grouping 
jautiful proportion and harmonious 
‘8, for so only can one attain to the 
jurpose of a garden, to be a place of 
\nd restoration to mind and body, or, 
in has it, ‘‘ the greatest refreshment 
\pirits of man.” 

Sedding, in his book, 


“* Garden 
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Among the Sweet Chestnuts 


Craft,’ published in 1891, says:—‘‘ To me a 
garden is the outward and visible sign of 
man’s innate love of loveliness... . A 
garden is Nature aglow, illuminated with 
new significance.’’ . . . ‘‘ Someone has ob- 
served that when wonder is excited and the 
sense of beauty gratified there is instant re- 
creation, and a stimulus that lifts one out of 
life’s ordinary routine.’’ “Some joy 
shall also come of the identity of the gar- 
dener with his creation.’? “The French Critic, 
Diderot, writing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, says much the same of 
the charm of the old English gardens :— 
‘‘ They seem made to be the sanctuary of a 
sweet and placid pleasure; the body is there 
relaxed, the mind diverted, the eyes en- 
chanted.”” These quotations express in 
better words than I could put together what 
the old English writers meant by ‘ sweet 
solace,”’ 


A woodland path 


But though the reward of good gardening 
may be felt among the flowers in ordered 
masses it is even more apparent in the wood- 
land, where they are but few. For though 
here and there a little glade may be lighted 
up by a group of white Foxglove, or in March 
and April there will be drifts of Daffodils, 
and in May a carpeting of Lily of the Valley, 
yet, for the most part, the woodland gives the 
comfort of quiet contemplation. At every 
ew paces some pleasant view of grouping, 
of light and shade, some perfect little picture 
of woodland beauty, with the accompanying 
scents of mossy ground, of last year’s leaves 
in wholesome decay, of the heavenly _fra- 
grance of the young Birch foliage in earliest 
summer, or of the dying wild Strawberry in 
autumn; the voices of many birds and the 
sounds of foliage stirred by light wind; that 
of the Birches like the falling of gentle rain, 
and that of the Pines recalling the rolling of 
shingle on a half-mile distant sea beach. All 
the little quiet incidents of the wood so 
making a symphony of sight and scent and 
sound, and fostering all those satisfying 
mental perceptions that go to the making of 
the ‘‘ sanctuary of a sweet and placid 
pleasure.’”” One more quotation, also from a 
French pen, that of De Biran, at the very end 
of the eighteenth century :—‘‘ I have experi- 
enced, this evening, in a solitary walk, taken 
during the finest-weather, some instantaneous 
flashes of ineffable enjoyment, such as I have 
tasted at other times and at such a season, of 
that pure pleasure which seems to snatch us 
away from all that-is of earth, to give us a 
foretaste of Heaven.” 


Senecio greyi 


Among the dwarf flowering shrubs which 
are hardy in our gardens the above fakes a 
foremost place. It is a comparatively easy 
shrub to grow as it will flourish in almost 
any kind of soil that is well drained and 
deeply cultivated. For planting in masses in 
large beds or as isolated specimens it is ex- 
cellent, the large, beautiful, loose panicles of 
flowers, which are produced freely, provide a 
picture of more than usual interest. Its 
foliage is greyish and it has large yellow 
flowers in clusters in early summer. It is 
pretty by the margins of shrubbery borders. 

H. Stevens. 
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Gooseberries on Walls 


INE crops of Gooseberries might be 
grown on walls, and all vacant places on 
them between the permanent trees should 

be filled up with them. An east wall. suits 
them admirably, and on walls they can be 
better protected from birds than when grow- 
ing in the usual way. By growing Goose- 
berries on walls two advantages are secured— 
first, fruit of a size suitable for tarts can be 
had earlier by a fortnight than on bush trees 
—a great gain—and the fruit when ripe will 
keep much longer than that produced in the 
ordinary way. Rain is thrown off it by the 
wall coping, thus keeping the ripe fruit dry, 
and prev enting splitting and decay. It is un- 
necessary to cover the trees with wire netting 
to protect the buds from birds in spring, 


thereby warding -off in some degree rain, 
which soon renders the trees liable to the 
attacks of red-spider. When the garden 


here (Hants) was made some five years ago I 
planted a number of Gooseberry trees of 
different kinds against the walls in the spaces 
between the permanent fruit trees. They 
are now 6 feet high, and every year are com- 
pletely covered with fruit down to the ground. 
They never fail, no matter what the season 
may be. The young wood, which is made 
freely, is pruned away in summer before the 
fruit ripens—i.e., with the exception of the 
leading shoots—and this assists maturation 
by admitting the-sun’s rays freely among the 
fruit. Gooseberries from walls, I think, too, 
are of better flavour than those from bushes. 
Keeping small birds off the buds in spring is 
a great advantage, 

Some time before Christmas the trees are 
pruned, and in doing this I leave as much 
young wood as possible with6ut overcrowd- 
ing ; other shoots I cut in quite close with the 
exception of leaders, from which I just re- 
move the extreme points. The branches left 
are laid in quite thickly, say 4 inches apart. 
I then mix lime, soot, and clay to the con- 
sistency of paint ; some grease or anything 
of the kind from the kitche ‘nis then melted 
over a fire, and to this I add the other in- 
gredients when hot. With this mixture I 
paint all the branches, covering them com- 
pletely, buds and all. To some this may 
seem a troublesome matter, entailing a large 
amount of time where there are large num- 
bers of trees to operate on, but the results 


well repay the trouble. Some recommend 
lime only applied with a syringe, but that 
does not adhere sufficiently. ‘Lhe frosts and 
rains of winter wash it off, and by adding the 
grease and clay this is remedied. It does not 
wash off before the trees are safe from the 
attacks of birds, and with caterpillars I am 
seldom troubled; if a few make their appear- 
ance a dose of hellebore powder soon settles 
them. I sprinkle a little powder over the 
parts affected in the evening, and the follow- 
ing morning I thoroughly wash the trees with 
clear water 
This cleanses them for the. season. The 
stems of the trees, too are never affected by 
Moss,. such as one often sees on trees not 
treated in the way described. This I attri- 
bute to the annual painting. The bush trees 
are also all painted, but I do not summer- 
prune them, as they do not make so much 
wood as those growing against the walls. 
They bear heavy crops annually—so heavy as 
to require supports to keep the fruit off the 
ground. I dig in a small quantity of manure 


‘About the roots once in two years, as I find 


them crop and grow well enough without 
annual manuring. The Red Currants in the 
quarters of the kitchen garden I paint in the 
same way as the Gooseberries. They are 
trees with a clean stem of about 15 inches 
long; each tree consists of from six to 10 
branches, which are kept closely spurred in. 
The branches are allowed to grow about 
6 feet high; by having so few branches to 
each tree, and pruning the young shoots in 
summer when the fruit commences to colour, 
they get plenty of sun and air, which assists 
the ripening of the wood—a great point in 
the production of next year’s crop. Under 
this treatment the branches become clothed 
very thickly from top to bottom with fruit, 
An advantage gained by cutting away the 
young growth preparatory to ripening is that 
the rains clear the fruit of honeydew which 
sometimes affects them. B. W. 


Gooseberry Whitesmith 


Amongst the many newer varieties, the old- 
fashioned, highly-flavoured varieties are apt 
to be forgotte on; indeed, one might now often 
search in vain through newly-planted plots 
for such sorts as Warrington and White- 


Trumpeter, a first-class dessert Gooseberry 
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There are Gooseberries—and Gooseberries! 


i 


1. A large exhibition basket of Langley Gage, white 

2. Double cordon Trumpeter, a very large oval, 
Pear shaped, yellow {fruit 

3. A bush of Leveller, an extraordinarily prolific 


) 
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Renewing cordon bushes 


stitute just below the top spit a little heavier 
soil to which has been added a liberal dose 
of cow manure. Plant a little deeper on 
lighter soil. All varieties are not suitable, 
as some resent the very close pruning. The 
shoots do not break kindly, and one gets long 
gaps instead of thickly-set spurs. The lead- 
ing nurserymen have made a_ speciality of 
cordons, and will supply suitable varieties. 
A surface mulching of manure is advisable in 
dry seasons when the trees are carrying a 
heavy crop, but thoroughly good first plant- 
ing is preferable, for mulching has a tendency 
to bring roots to the surface, and if these are 
not noticed the trees are bound to suffer. 
Cordon Gooseberries have always been an 
interesting feature of the fruit garden, and 
the planting time will soon be at hand. Now, 
as to the rejuvenation which has to be taken 
into consideration if one grows the same 
trees successfully for, say, close on 30 years. 
If at the outset the lower branches have been 
trained horizontally and five or six growths 
run up perpendicularly from the same, so 
soon as the old spurs are seen to be failing a 
bit, select stout, sturdy growths as near the 
base of each perpendicular as possible, and 
tie in to the same at the summer pruning. 
Shorten these back to half the length in the 


yellow variety, combining good quality and 
great fertility 


Shown in the Gold Medal collection by Mr. J. C. Allgrove | 
on July 27th at the R.H.S. Gooseberry Show 


_ HEAVY CROPPING GOOSEBERRIES 


winter at the "same time cutting clean away 
sufficient old spurs from the old stems to 
make room for the young shoot. Repeat the 
treatment for two successive years, by which 
time the young growths will be nearly at the 
top of the trellis, and all old stems may be 
cut clean away, and practically a new tree, 
with, of course, the exception of the stem 
and the two horizontal bits at the bottom, is 
obtained. Where bullfinches are trouble- 
some it is advisable to throw a net right over 
the trellis after the winter pruning. This is 
easily done, and if the net is kept clear of the 
trees with the aid of a few benders at inter- 
vals it is an effectual preventive, much more 
so than all the syringings and dustings. Red- 
spider is very troublesome in some seasons, 
Keep a sharp look-out in early spring, and 
apply a strong dose of Quassia extract or a 
mixture of soft-soap and paraffin from a gar- 
den engine. Cr. Teke 


Early Apples 


~Such varieties as Beauty of Bath, Mr. 
Gladstone, Irish Peach, and Lady Sudeley 
are greatly appreciated as dessert, and should 
be eaten direct from the trees, otherwise, if 
kept for any length of time, the flavour will 
be lost. 
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The Cultivation of Freesias 


ing bulbs there are none that have been 

more improved than the _ present-day 
Freesias. In days gone by we were content 
with the old varieties of refracta alba and 
Leichtlini, but to-day we have a most beauti- 
ful range of colours to select from. A few 
good ones are Rosebud (white, tipped rose), 
Amethyst (soft — silvery-lilae with _ white 
throat), Buttercup (pale primrose), Yellow 
Queen (yellow, shaded orange), Early Bird 
(pale mauve), Rose Prince (deep rose), and 
Red Indian. The bulbs should be procured 
during August—the earlier in the month the 
better—and should be potted up straight 
away, placing eight bulbs in a 5-inch pot or 
10 in a 6-inch. The best soil for growing 
Freesias in is a compost of well-rotted turf 
of a sandy nature, three parts mellow leaf- 
mould, and one part silver sand. This 
should be mixed Well together a week or so 
before using. The pots should be clean and 


Pre BABLY amongst greenhouse-flower- 


well drained, as Freésias will not stand 
stagnation. The bulbs should not be set too 
deeply ; I leave the tips showing. Press the 


compost around the bulbs and water with a 
fine-rosed can. Unlike Roman Hyacinths 
and other spring-flowering. bulbs, the pots 
must not be buried in ashes, but stood on a 
cool base in a cold frame, which should be 
kept shaded until growth commences, when 
they must be brought as near the glass as 
possible and grown on with ample ventilation 
to keep the shoots sturdy, as at no time must 
they become lanky and drawn. Although at 
no time must the young plants become dry, 
they must not be overwatered. A careful 
survey should be made each day. © They 
should be grown on under cool conditions 
until autumn is well advanced. When frosts 
are liable to occur they should be taken into 
a cool and airy house and kept as near the 
roof-glass as possible. Grow them on during 
the winter’ with just enough heat to keep 
away the frost, and give all the air possible. 
When the flower-buds appear they may be 
assisted with weak doses of Clay’s or other 
reliable fertilisers, but I do not advocate 
animal manures in any form for these plants. 
-A little weak soot-water helps to keep the 
foliage in a healthy state. 


Staking must not be neglected, and should 
be commenced when the plants are 4 inches 
to 6 inches in height. The thin twigs from 
old besoms are useful for supporting the 
plants if several are placed around the edge 
of each pot, securing the whole with strands 
of bass or other soft material. When the 
buds are advancing they may be subjected to 
a little more heat, but at no time should the 
temperature be more than 60 degs. When in 
flower they should be removed to the con- 
servatory or other cool house, where they will 
remain in full bloom for several weeks. \As 
they pass out of flower they must not be 
neglected, but grown on in a light, airy posi- 
tion for several months until the foliage turns 
yellow, after which they should not be 
watered, but subjected to the sun’s rays as 
much as possible. During the latter part of 
July or early August they should be shaken 
out of the old soil, the bulbs sorted and potted 
up as previously advised, setting all small 
bulbs thinly in boxes and growing on, when 
many will make flowering bulbs by the fol- 
lowing season. ; 


RAISING FREESIAS FROM SEED.—It is possi- 
ble to raise and flower these plants as 
annuals from seed sown in January. I have 
had a wealth of bloom during August and 
September, but the best time to sow is in 
early August. Seed should be obtained from 
a good source. Sow the seeds in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots in the same compost as advised 


Zealand 


for bulbs, and place every seed 1 inch apart 
and cover with fine soil not more than half an 
inch. A littte warmth helps the seed to 
germinate quickly. 
appear in four weeks to six weeks, and when. 
once they show through the soil they must be 
given ample air. From now on they should 
receive exactly the same treatment as the 
bulbs, and during March some flowers 
should appear. Seedlings should be given no 
stimulants whatevér during the first season. 

W. E. WRIGHT, 

S. Wales. 


Plants for covering a greenhouse 
wall 


The following kinds of plants, all excel- 
lent in their way, are suitable for covering 
the back wall of a greenhouse. Lonicera, or 
Caprifolium sempervirens, is a beautiful 
climber, hardy in many parts, but well re- 


paying the protection of a greenhouse, in 


which it will flower throughout the summer. 
There are several forms of this Honeysuckle, 
but that supplied by nurserymen as_ the 
scarlet Trumpet is, as a rule, a very good 
one. Clematis indivisa, an evergreen New 
species, that produces enormous 
quantities of pure white flowers in- early 
spring, is one of the best of climbing plants ; 
and another climber, a little later in bloom- 
ing than the Clematis, is the Chinese Akebia 
quinata, a slender twining plant, with 
prettily-divided leaves and curious claret- 
coloured blossoms. The individual blooms 
are not large, but they are borne in sufficient 
profusion to be attractive. Passifloras, 
where liberally treated, soom cover a con- 
siderable space, and, apart from their hand- 
some blossoms, their foliage is very orna- 


mental. Amongst them the common 
Passion-flower is the hardiest and most 
robust. in. constitution; its white variety 


(Constance Elliott) is quite distinct. Another - 


good greenhouse kind is P. Impératrice 
Eugénie. Lapagerias are greenhouse plants, 
but they are seen to the best advantage when 
trained close to the roof. A well-drained 
border, consisting of rough peat and sand, 
with some charcoal mixed with them, just 
suits both the red and white kinds. Berberi- 
dopsis corallina is a pretty climber; it has 
dark-coloured evergreen foliage and hand- 
some, drooping, crimson blossoms. For 
training on the back wall of a greenhouse 
there are many suitable plants not strictly 
climbers. A few of’ the best are Cestrum 
elegans var. Newelli, whose large clusters of 
crimson blossoms render it one of the 
showiest of indoor plants. Its flowers, too, 


are succeeded by purplish-coloured fruits, | 


each about the size of a small marble, and 
very handsome. Cestrum  aurantiacum 
makes a good companion to this plant. 
Plumbago capensis, with its myriads of pale 
porcelain-blue flowers, is very showy in sum- 
mer, and also supplies a shade of blue not 


often met with among greenhouse plants. 


The peculiar lobster-claw-shaped blossoms of 
Clianthus puniceus, when borne freely, are 
very attractive, on account of their bright 
colour and quaint form. Red-spider is the 
principal enemy to guard against in the case 
of this plant, as, unless kept down by liberal 
syringings, it quickly spreads during hot 
weather, and causes the foliage to assume a 
sickly tint.. Fuchsias, trained on a green- 
house wall, flower well during summer, but 
in winter they would not be attractive. 
Thibaudia acuminata has deep green, stout 
foliage, and drooping, wax-like, reddish 
blossoms, that are admired by most people. 
It soon covers a wall with a mass of leaves 
that are very persistent, and it also: flowers 
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oe 
1 
and 


3. The new Escallonia Iveyi, which 
4 gained an Award of Merit 
It is a strong growing evergreen shrub, 
and most effective, with large panicles 
of white flowers. It appears to be a 
hybrid between E. montevidensis and 
E. exoniensis. It was found growing in 
a Cornish garden between bushes of 
thesé two Escallonias, there being no 
other Escallonias in the garden 


Shown by Robert Veitch and Son 


4. The smallest of all Water 
Lilies, Nymphaea pygmea alba 


The pure white flowers are only 
about one inch across when fully 
expanded, and the bowl in which 
they are shown is less than one foot. 
across. When so arranged, a bowl 
of tiny Water Lilies makes a delight- 
fuland unusual table decoration 


Shown in Mr. Amos Perry’s collec- 
tion of aquatics 


ESTING FLOWERING PLANTS SEEN AT VINCENT SQUARE AT THE FORTNIGHTLY 


MEETING, JULY 27th 


The Exhibition Status of the Tomato 


OUBTLESS to many it may be thought 
[) sore that any question should arise 

as to the status of the Tomato. Given 
only plenty of Tomatoes they: are eaten ripe 
and uncooked with the same avidity that they 
are partaken of cooked. Were the Tomato 
essentially a sweet fruit such as is the bulk 
of what we term dessert fruits, it is doubtful 
whether it would be so generally acceptable 
in its various cooked forms as it now is, yet 
the. absence of that sweetness and flavour 
peculiar, to most dessert fruits in no way 
detracts from its consumption in a ripe, un- 
cooked state. Ordinarily, this beautiful, if 
not delicious, fruit is classed as a vegetable. 
It is the victim to some extent of indifferent 
origin and gradual development. Starting 
with very indifferent examples that were not 
at all attractive uncooked, naturally the 
Tomato fell into the vegetable groove or rut. 
It was regarded only as a sauce product or an 
ordinary vegetable accessory to dinners, and 
hence its long recognised vegetable status. 
Its next development might be said to have 
been found in its exaltation to a very pleasant 
salad element—for Tomatoes have been for 
some time identified with salading, and to- 
day form a common feature or accompani- 
ment, Still, this latter association only 
helped to retain the Tomato amongst vege- 
tables. During the past few years, however, 
‘t is obvious that these fruits have taken a 
higher position. The world has so far re- 
cognised their excellence in a ripe raw condi- 
tion, that they. are consumed largely in that 
condition as ordinary accompaniments to 
meals, and even partaken of as refreshment 
at odd times. 

It is this development of a most interesting 
and beautiful garden product that has caused 
the question as to the exhibition status of the 
Tomato. It is a question much more easily 
raised than satisfactorily settled. Apart 


from their undesirability for ordinary sale, 


there seems to be no limit to the size to which 
Tomatoes may be grown for cooking, pro- 
vided the fruits are firm, fresh, and of good 
form. But fruits of these huge dimensions 
are very objectionable for consumption. at 
meals in a ripe and uncooked state. To meet 
this latter requirement we have produced in 
great abundance small-fruited sorts of vari- 
ous shapes and colours most of which are 
singularly adapted for dessert use, but would 
be almost useless for cooking. Naturally, 
even in connection with large-fruited sorts, a 
line is drawn when forms of consumption 
differ. The largest and most ungainly go to 
the kitchen, the small and handsome fruits 
to the table direct, and in this way again the 
status of the Tomato is clearly shown. 
Practically we cannot get away from the fact 
that, having regard to its peculiar nature, a 
fruit of the most perfect form and beautiful 
colour, allied to soft, luscious, if not richly- 
flavoured flesh and exceedingly thin rind, it is 
as much entitled to rank as a dessert fruit as 
any other recognised fruit is. Indeed, it is 
very absurd to assert that it is not or cannot 
be such in face of the fact that it is already 
so regarded and consumed by millions of 
people. But then there is to be remembered 


the fact that by common consent hitherto _ 


Tomatoes have been shown as vegetables, 
and such common consent cannot be ignored. 
To refuse to them their old position in vege- 
table collections. would be as fatuous as. it 
would be unwise; indeed, there is for such 
course no reason whatever. But then it will 
be said Tomatoes cannot be regarded as both 
fish and flesh, as both fruit and vegetable. 
To that it may be asked in reply, Why not? 
What earthly reasons are there why they 
might not be so regarded? Amongst vege- 
tables on the exhibition tables they, when 


good, occupy a high, indeed a very prominent 
place. Amongst fruit, of course, they come 
low in position. It is so far a fact as to be 
undeniable that the Tomato, more than -any 


other product we have, forms a connecting - 


link between fruits» and vegetables, whilst 
they have botanically as good a title to be 


termed fruit as anything else that is grown. 


ALG. 
Large v. small Cabbages 


It takes a lot of time to beat into the heads 
of some persons who undertake the duty of 
judges at cottagers’ shows what really con- 
stitutes quality in Cabbages. J was pained 
the other day to see at an exhibition of 
cottagers’ produce, and generally good pro- 
duce, too, the first prize awarded to huge, 
leafy, soft-hearted Cabbages, such as would 
not be fit for table for some three weeks later 


if left uncut, whilst really beautiful, firm-. 


hearted, smaller ones were placed fourth. 
Such a blunder could not happen in the case 
of any good-class gardener’s exhibit, for the 


-simple reason that he would not grow large, 


leafy, worthless Cabbages in any case. In 
the course of now some 12 years of judging 
at rural shows in Surrey I have so far re- 
pressed coarse Cabbage culture that big, 
leafy ones are much less seen than formerly, 


and those. of medium size, such as 
Winningstadt, Offenham, Defiance, and 


others of that character, are much more gener- 
ally grown. Big-hearting Cabbages, as a rule, 
produce a great excess of outer leafage. 


They want a great deal of room, are long on 


the ground, and are extremely exhausting to 
the soil. Smaller Cabbages may be planted 
more closely together, they heart-in far more 
quickly, there is with them very much less of 
waste, they cook more readily, and always 
are much more pleasant to eat. It is very 
much to be regretted that any seedsman 
should offer prizes for the biggest or heaviest 
heads of Cabbage. The practtce encourages 
waste. It should be their effort, as that of 
all judges, to encourage the production of 
Cabbages, as, indeed, of all other vegetables 
of such varieties or samples as give the very 
best material for table, produced in the most 
economical way. In all high-class vegetable 
competitions it is now the aim of judges to 
favour mere size less, and quality, and 
especially fitness for the table, more. The 
same rule should apply to cottagers’ products. 


Spinach 
It is a good plan to sow early in September 
a good breadth of Spinach, which will come 
in for the spring pickings earlier than any 
sown on the warm borders early in the year. 
By choosing and preparing now some ground 
that will not be wanted for a succeeding crop 


until late next spring, we can leave the wall _ 
borders for the many other things which re-— 


quire such positions, and still get a supply of 
Spinach that will come in as a good suc- 
cession to the August-sown crop, which will 
by that time, if the demand has been con- 
stant, be getting past. We prefer Spinach to 
follow some crop for which the ground was 
well manured, as the young plants come best 
through the winter on ground that has not 
been recently manured, and as this is some- 
thing in the nature of a catch crop to fill a 
possible gap, we do not look for the very 


large fleshy leaves which are produced at, — 


other seasons, and are content if those pro- 
duced are of fair size and good colour. We 


advise that a light dressing of well-pulverised _ 
lime be given, and that where soil is heavy” 


and the situation low, ridged beds be formed. 
Where Onions or Strawberries have been the 
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alleys on to the surface, n 
more or less deep, acco 
the soil and position of 1 
then drawn, the seed sc 


this sowing follows Pota 
which has had to be dug 
further digging will be 
firm root-run being best 
hardy nature, <5 = 


crops on July 28 
VEGETAB 
Beans (Kidney or |! 
Beans (Runner).— 
growth. 9s sea i 
Beet.—Growth  satisf 
tricts ; some bolting. 
Broccoli. Making goo 


Brussels Sprouts.- 
musing. + nae rane 
Cabbage (spring-sown 
plants are hearting well. 
Catrots.—Promising w 
tricts, but much damage by 
Cauliflower.—Good 
Celery.—Plants growing - 
Cucumbers (under glass; 
age Crops cea. sane 
Cucumbers (outdoo 


a 


Kale.—Plants making go 
Leeks.—Plants growing ~ 
Lettuce.—Good crop gene 
Marrows.—Plants backw: 
proving. = ae 
‘Onions.—Fair, bu 
prevalent in many 
Parsnips.—Much | 
generally. 
Peas.—Main crop Pe: 
Savoys.—Plants m 
Early crops hearting well. 
Sea Kale.—Growth goo 
Spinach.—Late-sown 


well. a 
(unde 


Tomatoes _ 
crop; fruits ripening s 
“LYomatoes (outdoor). 
Turnips.—Good crop. 
Apples (culinary). 
crop is expected; Victori 
Derby, and Bismarck fai 
Seedling and Newton 
Apples _(dessert).— 


fair crop generally; othe 
Pears.—Hessle, | 
Fertility promising ; 
Plums (ordinary). 
Kent and Cambridge 
cester; in other di 


very good; Pershore, 
fair. 2 eae 
Plums (Gages) 


bridge; good in Ke 
other districts. 
Plums (Damsons).—P 
in Kent, Cambridge, a 
low average generall 
half-crop. PS 


\ 


d stick from the base of each 
ourage them to ripen, also any 
should be removed at the same 
hot advisable to give any stimu- 
s date, but clear water may be 


Gry. > > - 


of the Long-standing Prickly 
‘now be sown to get succulent 
nter use. Land that has been 
Potatoes or Peas may be used 
. The seed should’ be sown 
s 2 inches deep and 15 inches 
in the plants when fit to handle to 
dart, as failure is certain if the 
crowded together, 


i - 

; = time to collect material for 
p a fresh bed during the early part 
nth. Fresh horse-droppings should 
d and kept in an open shed until . 
is to hand. This should be turned 
Sheds and houses should be 
ugh cleansing. If woodlice are 
; these should be syringed with 


ek of cuttings should be taken 
ext few weeks of the various 
its required next season. Insert 
boxes and stand them on a 
|a shady spot for a few weeks, 
soon form roots. The soil 
moist. In selecting the cut- 
Id be taken not to disfigure 


situations where the soil is of a 
seeds of various annuals may be 
now and the middle of Sep- 
ley should be sown thinly in drills 
and need not be thinned until 
__ Virginia Stock, Saponaria, 
lirley Poppies, Sweet Alyssum, 
Sia, Calendula, Candytuft, 
sis, Gilia, and Erysimum are 
the purpose. 


' 
* : " 


soil at 3 inches apart. Stand 
old frame until the following 
ample air on all favourable 


Gms _ 
need a good deal of attention 
regards watering and feed-~ 
tying, as necessary. Where 
to obtain exhibition blooms 
1 im’ bud-taking must be 


ere put down six weeks to 
hould now be well rooted 
ted from the parent plants. 


oa 


‘colour of the berries. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


In a week or so they will be ready for potting 
up into small pots. Those of 4-Inch size are 
suitable as they will carry the young plants 
through the turn of the year without  re- 
potting. Good loam, burnt earth, a little old 
mortar-rubble, and coarse sand form a good 
_ compost for this potting. 


Cinerarias 


The main batch of these is now ready for a 
further shift, as until the final potting has 
been accomplished they should not be allowed 
to become ‘potbound. Three parts fibrous 
loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
coarse’sand is a good medium, and should be 
made firm around the roots.. Grow them on 
in a cold frame as hardy and sturdy as possi- 
ble until autumn. : 


Cherries 

Most varieties of Sweet Cherries by this 
date have been gathered, and thus an oppor- 
tunity presents itself to give the trees or 
bushes a th6rough cleansing with some good 
insecticide, Morellos, usually grown on north 
or other shady walls, will now be in a fit 
condition for preserving, as they handle much 
better when not allowed to become too ripe. 


Summer pruning 

__ This should be terminated as SOON as possi- 
ble after this date and a note taken of any 
trees that are to be replaced. A visit to a 
good fruit garden or nursery about this date 
is most interesting to amateurs who wish to 
choose the best and most prolific kinds. 

W. E. Wricur. 
Tregarth Gardens, Creigiau, 
near Cardiff, S. Wales. 


Scotland 


Early Peach houses 


As soon_as the last fruits have been picked 
the syringe or, preferably, the garden engine 
ought to be got to work without delay, and 
the foliage thoroughly washed twice a day. 
It is more than likely that there may be 
traces of red-spider, and this treatment. will 
clear off the pest and permit the leaves to 
ripen and fall naturally. It is wise, too, to 
give the border a good soaking after breaking 
up the hard. surface, for while the roots of 
Peach trees certainly slack off their growth 
at this time they are never entirely inactive. 


Muscat houses 


As the earlier Muscats begin to ripen, two 
things are essential. These are a good brisk 
heat in the pipes and fairly free ventilation 
at all times. This combination results in the 
berries assuming their characteristic amber- 
yellow colour which, if heat and air be lack- 
ing, may be wanting. Those whose Muscat- 
house includes Muscat Hamburgh will be 
well advised to give sublateral growth a little 
liberty to extend, for, as in the case of Black 
Hamburgh, a fairly dense shade increases the 
The latest house, 
which may include Lady Downe’s, Mrs. 
Pince, and Gros Colman, should be kept at a 
fairly high temperature. It is better to get 
these late varieties well forward before the 
nights begin to grow colder. 


Raspberry plantations 

When the crop is over there is no point in 
retaining the canes which have borne the 
season’s fruit, and they ought to be cut 
cleanly out at the earliest possible moment. 
At the same time an eye should be given to 
the current season’s growths, and where 
these are badly placed, or where they are 
congested, the superfluous ones should be re- 
moved. It is better to uproot these rather 
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WEEK 


than cut them over, for where the latter 
course is pursued the congestion may, for the 
time, be removed, but it will undoubtedly be 
accentuated at a later date from the dormant 
eyes of the cut-over suckers, 


Strawberry beds 


If it be proposed to make new Strawberry 
beds later in the season the ground for such 
can be prepared as soon as it becomes 
vacant. Thorough preparation is essential, 
and the best manure which can be procured 
ought to be used with a lavish hand. On 
deep soils it is, of course, sound practice to 
trench, but where the staple is of a light de- 
scription it is better to double dig the quarter. 
Meantime see that the necessary runners are 
being secured from fertile plants, and be 
careful in respect of keeping the chosen varie- 
ties separate from each other, 


Tomatoes under glass 


A mulch on the surface of pots or boxes 
containing fruiting plants will save watering, 
but even with a mulch in a warm, sunny 
house Tomatoes will require water during 
bright weather. If. Tomatoes are required 
during the winter those who have a_ well- 
heated small span with a good exposure will 
now be thinking about getting out their 
plants. - Seedlings, of course, are best, 
although at one time I used to rely chiefly 
upon plants raised from cuttings which, per- 
haps, begin to fruit at an earlier date and 
nearer the soil than is the case with seedlings. 


Primulas 

The majority of Primulas intended for 
early winter flowering, and at present in cold 
frames, ought now to be ready for a move 
from 3-inch pots into 5-inch pots. ‘Lhese 
may include the sinensis forms, P. obconica, 
P. malacoides, P. Kewensis, and P. verti- 
cillata. The last is, I think, quite as good as 
P. Kewensis, of which it. js one of the 


parents. After repotting, the plants may, for 
a time, be returned to the cold frames, - 
plunged if possible, and watered very 
sparingly until growth is plainly visible. 
Hardy feuit 

Birds are particularly partial to Morello 


Cherries, therefore the nets ought to be got 
in position even before the fruits on the north 
wall begin to colour. Heavily-laden trees 
should be well mulched. If summer pruning 
is not yet completed an effort should be made 
to deal with the work, as the removal of 
the breastwood admits sun and light to the 
fruits and aids them to ripen more quickly. 
Young Apple trees should be somewhat 
severely thinned if they appear to be carrying 
heavy crops, and the same remark applies to 
young Plum trees—it is seldom necessary, in 
this district, to think about thinning Pears, 


Kitchen garden 

Early Celery, if such be required, can easily 
be blanched by careful earthing-with dry soil 
or by wrapping the plants round with paper, 
It is a good plan (where time can be spared) 
to use paper even when the plants are 
earthed up at a later date. The paper keeps 
the earth out of the heart of the plants and 
prevents slugs disfiguring the plants. See 
that plenty of Endive and Lettuce is provided 
for autumn salads. Early-sown plants of 
Endive frequently bolt, but those transplanted 
now from a sowing miade in the middle of 
June will be fairly safe. Allow sufficient 
space between each plant to permit of their 
being tied up to blanch when nearly full- 
grown. The earliest sowing - of Cabbage 
seeds will, of course, have been made. 

W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Classification at Sweet Peas (1926) 


Sweet Pea Society presents the following 
as an up-to-date selection of varieties in 
alphabetical order. The Committee wishes 
to draw attention of members to the List 
of Too-much-alike Varieties before selections 
are made, because in some colour sections 
the varieties recommended may be so nearly 
alike that they cannot be exhibited together 
in the same competitive exhibit at the 
Society’s exhibitions. 
* The ‘‘asterisk’’ fndicates the variety which the Floral 
Committee considers the best in each of the colour classes. 


+A ‘dagger ”’ indicates a variety of special value for culti- 
vation under glass. 


Ts Floral Committee of the National 


Bicovor (Light), LAVENDER (Lilac). 


*Bonfire Gladys 
Dora (A.M., 1915) *+ Powerscourt (A.M., 1921) 
Sparkler Lizac. 
BicoLor (Dark). ~ Dorothy 
i Adelaide *t+Mascotts Helio 
tMagic MARBLED AND WATERED, 
Marks Tey *Birdbrook 
_ _ BLUE. May Campbell (A.M., 1911) 
Bluebird Maroon (Red). 


Mrs. Tom Jones (A.M.) 
Buuve (Light). 
*Colne Valley (A.M.) 
Margaret Fife (A.M., 1915) 


BuveE (Dark). 


Hawlmark Maroon 
*Splendour 
Maroon (Dark). 
Ravenswing 
The Sultan (A.M., 1921) 


*Commander Godsall *Warrior 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. Mauvits 
Buiusu (Pink). King Mauve 
Dainty Maid ? *+Lady Evelyn 
Felicity Shamrock 
*+Valentine ~ ORANGE. 
Buiusu (Lilac). Beacon : 
*Elegance 2 Royal Sovereign 
CARMINE. +Tangerine Imp. 
Mascotts Ingman _ ORANGE (Deep). 
Renown Guinea Gold (A.M.,, 1924) 
Poppy . 
CrrIsE (Pale). *+Wizard 
*Lucifer % Bick 
Rosy Morn wuity RANGE (Pink) 
«CERISE (Deep). ++Geo. Shawyer (A.M.) 
pritiagt King Alfred 
*Charming 
+Coralline Orance (Scarlet), 
Glorioso (A.M., S.M., 1922) 
Cerise (Scarlet). *+Mammoth (A.M., 1924) 
Te ee The President 
PicoTEE EDGED. 
aoe gs (Cream Ground). 
CREAM. Cherub 
Daffodil +Jean Ireland (F.C.C., 1915) 
*hinetiase PicoTEE EDGED 
CREAM Pink (Pale). (White Ground), 
*Fair Lady *Annie Ireland 


Mary Pickford (A-M., 1924) ~ Elsie Herbert (A.M., 1906) 


Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock Youth 

CrrEAM Pink (Deep), _ , PINK (Pale). 
La France s ‘Daisybud (A.M.) 
Miss California (A.M., 1924) *tSupreme 


Pink (Deep). 


¥4 Picture (A.M.) 
++Hawlmark Salmon-Pink 


CRIMSON. 


*Charity (A.M.) Hebe 
. Crimson Glow ees PURPLE. 
Marjorie Ryder randeur 
28: he Le Mahdi d 
*+Angéle EGY, *Purple Perfection 
Prince George < ROSE. 
Skylight Empus / 2a 
-: osabelle 
RE URMER: *Sunset (Bolton's) (A.M., 
Conquest res ral 
*+Faerie Queen 9 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield (A.M.) Rose (Old Rose), 
Wild Rose 


Ivory, 


w 
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ties grouped together are not necessarily Sweet Peas, which have bee 
BAL SAE B25 : : 


synonymous, or of equal merit. 


BuuE (Light). 
Bluebird 
Fordhook Blue 
Mrs, T. Jones 
Sapphire 

Buus (Dark). 
Commander Godsill 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


BLUSH. | 
Dainty Maid 
Felicity 
Valentine 
CARMINE, 
Mascotts Ingman 
Renown 


CERISE (Pale). 
Doris 
Glory 
Hawlmark Cerise 
Hope 
Lucifer 
Rosy Morn 
‘ CERISE (Deep). 
Brilliant 
Charming 
Coralline 
Royal Salute 
CERISE (Scarlet). 
Alex. Malcolm 
Grenadier 
Pimpernel 
Royal Scot 
2L.0. 
Wonderful A 
CREAM, 
Champagne 
Daffodil 
Majestic Cream 
Matchless 


CrEAM-PINkK (Pale). 
Bridesmaid 
Cecily 
Fair Lady 
Mrs. A. Hitchcock 
Radiance 
Ringdove 
Sunshine 
CREAM-PINK (Deep). 
Edith Cavell 
Hawlmark Gladys 
La France 
Picture 


CRIMSON. 
Charity 
Crimson Glow 
Crimson King 
Field Marshal 
Marjorie Ryder 
Sunproof Crimson 

FLusuHEp (White Ground). 

Advance 
Conquest 
Mrs. C W. J. Unwin 
Mrs, H. Richards 


Fiusuep (Cream Ground). 
Faerie Queen 
Imp. Faerie Queen 

Ivory. 
Ivory Picture 
Madame Sarah Grand 
LAVENDER. 

Austin Frederick Improved 
Diana } 
Orchid 
R, F, Felton 


Gladys 
Powerscourt 


Hebe 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
Cynthia 
Hawlmark Lavender 
Lavender (Unwin's) 


Blue Butterfly 
Wembley é 


Maroon (Dark). 
King Manoel 
Raven’s Wing 
Sultan 
Tom Bolton 
Warrior 


Maroon (Red). 
Hawlmark Maroon 
Splendour 


Mauve (Dark). 


King Mauve 
Lady Eveline 
Mauve Beauty 
New Marquis 
Pamela 
Shamrock 


ORANGE (Pink). 
Bunty a 
Geo. Shawyer 
King Alfred 


ORANGE (Scarlet). 
Gloriosa 


Sensation 
The President 


ORANGE (Deep), 


Poppy 
Wizard 


Picoter EDGED (White 
Ground), 
Annie Ireland 
Youth 


Pink (Pale). 
Daisybud 
Edith 


Pink (Deep), 


Hawlmark Pink 
Hawlmark Salmon Pink 
Hercules 

Pink (Unwin's) 

Pink Perfection 


PURPLE. 


Mascotts Purple 
Purple Perfection 
Royal Purple 


SCARLET, 
Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascotts Scarlet . 

Rose. 


Kenneth* 
Private Jack Smellie 


- Rosabelle 


Sunset (Bolton's) 
Verdun 


WHITE, 


Edna May Improved. 
Joan Ryder = 
Mascotts White 
Moneymaker 

Nora Unwin 

White Perfection 


them is the only ground avai 
purpose. oo 
I am enclosing speci 


badly. I have three long r 
keep getting worse every day. 
different ground? My soil is 
side with a little chalk in it 
trench taken out in the wi 
few weeks, gave a little 
manure in it. I have only 
year and this year in the 
of them went off last year. 


Would you oblig 
what disease is in the Swe 
is the best remedy? Swe 

[There is no doubt that 
Peas has been aggravate ) 
dull, wet weather, and not! 
this date will avoid its s 

- is not infectious from pla 
from any one that is f 
to spread it under favour 

: for, streak is found to start fr 
The best thing you can do i 
move the ground where tI 
grow another season; leave § 
winter so that frosts may sw 
cultural methods appear to 

plants sent had streak diseas 

prevalent this season. A vet, 
has undoubtedly aided it. 

a susceptible plant, especial 

affect its roots. No end 

put forward as to the c 

streak, but as yet a prac 

be found. It is possible 
namely, the source of the seec 


ground each year pi 
thorough sweetening 
than once digging.]\ 


| Sweet P 
It is when the length 
pensable nowadays, begin 
plants of Sweet Peas, whi 
April from pots, that a soy 
latter end of the. sam: 
proves its value. ) 
culinary Peas, and_ thi 
practically as high 
planted out, and if 
large they are, neve 
cutting, produced in a 
desired length of ste 
stead of relying upon ~ 
ture, I have bought varie 
~ mixed them myself, with 
results," = 2S) Aen 


Streak in Sweet Peas Sweet Peas grown on 


Sa_mon (Orange). 


*Ivory Picture [A.M., 1924) 
Madame Sarah Grand 
LAVENDER (Rosy). 
Austin Frederick Improved 


*}+Fordhook Orange 
Sunset (Stevenson's) 
SCARLET. 
*}+Hawlmark Scarlet 


Diana 
44+R, F, Felton (A.M., 1912, Mascotts Scarlet 


S.M., 1913) WHITE. 
LAVENDER (Pale). *+Edna May Imp. 
Cynthia Joan Ryder - 


Mascotts White 


Waite (Tinted) 
Constance Hinton 


Lord Lascelles (A.M., 1924) 
*+Wembley (F.C.C,, G.M,, 


1924) 


TOO-MUCH-ALIKE VARIETIES 


The following varieties have been grouped 
as too-much-alike. ‘‘ Not more than one of 
the grouped varieties shall be shown on the 
same competitive stand at any exhibition of 
the National Sweet Pea Society unless other- 
wise stated.” The names are placed in 
alphabetical order. . 

The General Committee of the N.S.P.S. 
has had the list of too-much-alike varieties 
drawn up by the Floral Committee for the 
guidance and convenience of exhibitors, but 
it must be clearly understood that the varie- 


1 shall be glad of your advice with refer- 
ence to streak in Sweet Peas. I grow my 
Peas through the winter in cold frames and 
plant them out in April on the cordon system. 
My Peas grew well and flowered well until 
they were about 6 feet high, and then the 
whole lot is going with streak. I should be 
glad to know if this disease is infectious, 
also what you would suggest I should do to 
the ground to avoid it next year. The ground 
where these Peas—are planted was well 
trenched and manured two years ago. Last 
autumn I sprinkled it with lime, and about 
three weeks before putting out the plants I 
dressed it with smy~ mixture of super- 
phosphate, 
potash, and steamed bone-flour. This is all 
the manure it has had this year. What 
should I do to the ground this winter to avoid 
streak next year? If I have to change the 
plot it means that I have to give up the grow- 
ing of Sweet Peas, as the plot where I grow 


i 


sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of. 


system 

Out of a hundred 
am trying on the ordon 
dozen have succum ; 
closed. The site for 
with plenty of manure 
first week in March. Ab 
in April the trench got 
ashes.and superphosphat 
plants were planted ou 
foot apart. The Peas w 
second week in Februa 
through the soil they 
frame. There seems to 
soil that is burning ( 
[The Sweet Pea plant s 
‘succumbed through — ba 
action. It is impossible to 
for there are so many © cu 
separately or combiner C 
’ symptoms. We see 
method of soil pre 


over-feeding or over-watering, 
inclined to be badly drained? ° 
ual causes, and, of course, ad- 
- conditions, cold, wet weather 
r, is another frequent cause. 
on the intensive cordon system 
ly to be affected than those 
a. 


- of Sweet Peas 

with many of my friends, I 
| absence of scent in the modern 
s, Which are most beautiful in size, 
lour, but are not. ‘‘ sweet.” 
ard to next year, I should be 
u can give me a list (in your 
to Queries ’’) of sweet-smeiling 
rare also good in colour. I do not 
‘ch for size, as I do not want them 
urposes but for house and garden. 
~ - Rev. A. W. Cornwatt. 


h of scent in Sweet Peas varies 
he Our correspondent will be 
in confining his selection to the 
rolour classes, all the varieties of 
strongly scented :—Rose, carmine, 
ason, blue, lavender, mauve, and 
7a less extent the following Colour 
» also fairly heavily scented :— 
ge-cerise, orange, scarlet, picotee, 
flakes, cream-pink, and a few of 


- 
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_ Salpiglossis 
$ as are the varieties of hardy and 
annuals that produce their wonted 
f flowers during the summer and 
w, I think, will deny that the 
f this showy group from the rich- 
ir colouring alone should always 
alace even among the choicest and 
, for they hold a prominent posi- 
the very finest of our half-hardy 
the present time. ‘They not only 
‘freely, but a succession of bloom 
or a long time. A charming fea- 
garden, where there is sufficient 
's accommodate them, is to devote 
xed varieties of them; such a bed 
> but bright, gay, and pleasing for 
's in succession, while for filling 
ts they atways produce excellent 
their unique colours and great 
‘st at this season of the year 
uwden is rendered attractive by 
he Salpiglossis, though, consider- 
‘rinsic beauty and worth, easiness 
and so forth, they are not grown 
5 one might expect, a fact largely 
i to their being too little known 
ity of amateur gardeners—a large 
ial body who would gladly avail 
af such good things did they but 
‘their worth. But it may be 
* Sufficient publicity is given to 
‘through the medium of nursery- 
gues and by advertisements ; on 
nd, there is little or no attraction 
for those who are unacquainted _ 
which it refers. Still, there 
by which such things may be 
ar, and this is by planting them 
2 public parks and gardens that 
be found in many of our pro- 
a : : 
‘al form of the flowers may be 
cat of the Petunia, that is, funnel- 
‘campanulate, while~in point of 
id almost every conceivable shade 
nite through yellow, orange, 
_ these being beautifully inter- 
Iped with deeply-coloured veins. 
4S Varieties in cultivation to-day 
oring of S. sinuata, a native of 
also many fine forms, as 
h large purple almost black 
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flowers, with orange centre. S. picta is 
beautifully netted with yellow and purple. 
The finest strains of these flowers at the pre- 
sent time are known by the distinctive names 
of grandiflora and variabilis; these may be 
had in distinct shades as well as the most 
charming mixture. The plants in good soil 
usually attain 18 inches or 2 feet high, and 
are covered with short glandular or tlamm 
hairs. Culturally they differ but little from 
the majority of half-hardy annuals, pre- 


Answers t 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bowyerie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pop- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition. to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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ferring a deep, light, sandy soil, fairly rich; 
while they may either be sown in the open 
ground early in the year and thinned out 
freely, or raised on a gentle hotbed and 
transplanted to their permanent quarters. 
Another capital way is to grow them singly 
in small pots, particularly when the plants 
are destined for a bed which in spring has 
been occupied with bulbs, placing the seed- 
lings in cold frames till required for planting 
out, As: 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit-Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to namé 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 

Grapes splitting 

(J. Fleming)—The white’ Grape is, we 
think, Foster’s Seedling. The black one is 
probably Madresfield Court Muscat. The 
cause of splitting in Grapes is ofttimes due to 
the borders being allowed to become too dry 
when the berries are taking what is termed 
the final swelling. 
condition leads to a considerable acceleration 
of the sap flower, with the result that the 
berries become charged to repletion with 
juice and the skins split. The remedy in 
such cases is plainly obvious. With regard 
to Madresfield Court, this particular variety 
is very much given to splitting in some places, 
and requires to have the border kept in an 
equable state of moisture, the atmosphere of 
the house in a fairly dry and warm condition, 
and a chink of air left on at the top of the 
house the night through. The observance of 
these details, together with free day ventila- 
tion on all favourable oceasions, and in 
allowing the laterals to grow unrestricted for 
a time to take up some of the too abundant 
sap, usually overcomes the trouble. 


Planting fruit-trees 


I propose to plant a strip of ground with 
Apples (bush) on Paradise Stock. The land 

as been out of cultivation for two years, 
The top spit appears to be good, dark loam. 
About 12 inches down is gravel, pure and 
simple. Would you, under these circum- 
stances—planting, as I propose, surface-root- 
ing trees—bastard trench ? M, P. 


[You cannot do better than bastard trench 
the ground which has so long been out of 
cultivation before you plant your fruit trees. 


_ Although the subsoil is very gravelly, yet it 


probably contains some good material, which, 
if well broken up g inches deep with a fork, 
and left in the bottom of each trench, would 
furnish a sweet root-run, and assist the trees 
to find moisture in hot, dry weather. If the 
surface now is weedy, or has on it any coarse 
vegetation, pare that off and throw, face 
downwards, on to the broken-up bottom of 
each trench. Whether you will do well to 
add manure must depend on the condition of 
the soil, but, perhaps, the best course, after 
planting each tree rather shallow, and cover- 
ing up the roots with from 3 inches to 
4 inches of soil, will be to place a coat 2 
inches thick round over the soil and roots, to 
wash in. That will help to keep root action 
near the surface, which is best. ] 


A liberal watering such . 


Overgrown Peach-trees 


In my garden I have some Peach and 
Nectarine trees. They were planted six or 
seven years ago, and were then said to be 
four or five years old. The Peach trees 
have had a few fruit before this year, but not 
the Nectarines. The trees were not pruned 
at all. This year they bore very well, especi- 
ally the Peaches. They were not pruned last 
July. Ought they to be pruned in January 
next? OVP: 

[The pruning having been omitted last 
winter, the trees will not only require pruning 
next January or February, but will have to 
be very carefully dealt with, as they are, 
doubtless, crowded with wood. ] 


Renovating Peach trees 


(F. B.).—So long as the fruits on a Peach 
tree are green you may syringe with clear 
water as freely as you like, consistent with 
not over-watering the roots. But as the tree 
is in a house that is hardly likely to happen. 
Indeed, it is probable that the other trees you 
referred to as having been badly infested with 
aphis suffered from exceeding dryness at the 
roots. It is always wise to water the borders 
liberally, especially in the winter when 
Nature waters trees at rest so liberally out- 
side. Too many people forget to water trees 
under glass then. If you will give your is- 
fested trees liberal syringings with soft-soap 
and Quassia chips well soaked in water, fol- 
lowed a day later with others of clear water, 
and give the roots manure in the winter and 
spring, they should thoroughly recover. Very 
likely plenty of water and feeding with 
manure are needed to put your trees into 
sound condition. 


Cordon Pears 


This autumn I wish to plant wall Pear 
trees. The wall faces south-west, but gets 
no sun till 3 p.m. daily. The wall is 9 feet 
high and 20 feet long, and the soil is good 
loam with light-coloured subsoil, rather 
sandy, I want to train them as single or 
double cordons, Shall I train them upright 
or sloping? What age trees shall I buy, and 
how shall I prune them as they go on from 
year to year? PR: C 

[The aspect is very well 


adapted to 
cordon Pears, and the soil 


fairly suitable. 


Trench the border along a distance of 3 feet 


from wall, and, as your soil is apt to get a 
bit sandy after the first spit, it would be ad- 
visable to entirely remove second spit, and 
substitute surface soil throughout to depth 
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required—i.e., about 2 feet. In soils where - 


trees grow kindly, and growth is made freely, 
a space of 2 feet between the trees is not too 
much, but-as your space is limited you might 
try them at 18 inches, only in the latter case 


do not allow your spurs to be too thickly set, - 


or back buds will not ripen properly. Plant 
trees in a slightly sloping position and train 
at an angle of 45 degs. 
plant maidens—i.e., those straight away 
from the bud—or one-year trained trees. The 
laiter would be the better-in your case, as 
observation would show how the foundation 
has been laid for the future covering of the 


wall. If you could manage to pay a visit to — 


some good nursery, when your trees are pur- 
chased, you will see cordons in all stages of 
development. A _ little personal observation 
of this kind is worth many pages of paper 
advice: You will note that side growth has 
been pruned back to within one or two eyes 
of fruit-buds. If more than-the one shoot 
comes away in spring remove them and 
allow the one to grow until,-say, the be- 
ginning of July, when it can be headed back 
to four or five eyes, and finally cut back in 
early winter, as above noted. Do not sum- 
mer-prune the leader, but lay in ‘to wall care- 
fully to prevent breaking down with wind, 
and shorten back in winter te a well-ripened 
bud. If your wall has no coping, nail a piece 
of board on same, to project about 6 inches, 
from which tiffany can be suspended in spring 
and autumn as a_ protection respectively 
against frost and birds. In the matter of 
varieties, the earliest Pears are so ephemeral 
‘n character that we should not recommend 
them. Doyenné d’Eté, Citron des Carmes, 
Jargonelle, Williams’, and Beurré Giffard 
are no sooner in than over. Select only good- 
keeping varieties to extend over the season as 
required. | 


Layering Strawberries 

(B. R.)Yes, pieces of turf, each 2 inches 
thick, and of such a size as to admit of their 
being conveniently put into 35-inch pots, if 
sunk in the ground just deep enough to allow 
them to be covered, and the runners finally 
pegged down firmly in the centre, will be 
found an expeditious mode of obtaining fine 
healthy plants for forcing. If the turf be dry 
it should be soaked in a tub of water before it 
is used. 


Gooseberry cuttings 

(R.)—The best time of the year to take 
Gooseberry cuttings is during October and 
November, as soon as the leaves have fallen 
off the bushes. Well-ripened shoots of 
medium strength and about a foot in length 
may be selected, and the eyes at the bottom 
of the shoot should all be removed, say, to 
half the length of it. They can then be 
planted in rows firmly ina border. of rather 
sandy soil. 


Transplanting old Gooseberry bushes 
(N.}.—Old Gooseberry bushes can be trans- 
planted successfully, and the best time to do 
it is in the month of October; but, in a 
general sense it is much better to plant thrifty 
young trees of good kinds in the same month. 
The principal thing to attend to in the simple 
pruning required by the Gooseberry is to keep 
the main branches moderately thin, removing 
all cross shoots, and only topping the remain- 
ing-ones slightly; the best fruits are always 
borne on those left nearly full length. ee 


Quince tree not flowering 
(S.).—Root-pruning is probably the best 
thing to be done to render the Quince fruit- 
ful. At the end of September dig a trench 
around it, about 2 feet or 3 feet deep and 
5 feet or 6 feet distant from.the stem of the 
tree, cutting off all roots that are found. 
When this is done, fill up the trench with 


You might either — 
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prevent overcrowding and to 


Hastening the ripening of Muscat 
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fresh turfy soil. This will induce the forma- 
tion of fibrous roots, and most probably the_ 
tree will afterwards bear good crops of fruit. 
All the pruning required by the Quince is to 
thin out some of the weakest of the shoois to 
admit light and 


air. 


apes 

(B.).—The only way to hasten the ripening” 
of Muscat Grapes is to maintain a high tem- 
perature in the vinery, and to give also free 
ventilation wheneyer possible. The bunches 
should also be exposed as much as possible to 
the ight. Muscats so treated put on the fine 
amber tint which is the hall-mark of good 
culture. With regard to putting on a good” 


bloom on the berries Nature will do that for ‘Wist : fail e 


you if the health of the Vines is first-rate and 
their culture has been equally so. 


_ VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes scalded — 

(Watson).—The yellow spots on ‘your 
Tomatoes are due to what is known as scald- 
ing, which is caused when the fruits are in 
the morning damp with moisture, because 
the house has been shut up close, and the 
sun scalds them before they are dry. Scald- 
ing, too, may to a great extent be caused by 
cutting away thé foliage, which one often 
sees. Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb such food it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, 
spot, and scalding. We do not denude other 
plants of their leaves in the same way that 
one often sees the Tomato treated, and it is 
impossible to prevent the fruits scalding when 
this severe cutting takes place. The smooth” 
varieties scald much sooner than the corru- 
gated kinds, the skin being probably more 
sensitive. 


Failure with Peas 


(Mrs. Beausus).—We fear your Pea crops ~ 


have fallen-a prey to destructive fungoid pest 
named Pea blight. We regret being unable 
to tell you either-the cause or to name a 
remedy. To prevent a further spread of the 
disease we advise that the haulm of all 
affected rows of plants be pulled up and burnt 
forthwith. Give the ground where they have 
been grown a good dressing of lime next 
winter and avoid growing Peas on the same 
sites for the next season er two. 


Tomatoes for examination 

(C. F. T.j)=—The condition of the Tomato 
sent has every indication of it being the black 
spot fungus which. has caused the trouble. 
Unfortunately, no- remedy has as yet been 
discovered with which to combat this disease. 
The only thing is to pick and burn all fruits 


- directly the disease is detected, and if the 


whole crop becomes infected clear out plants 
and soil and bum both. Then disinfect and- 
thoroughly cleanse the house. - Before start- 
ing another season use soil which has been 


sterilised either by fire or steam to make sure _ 


no living fungoid germs are present in it, 
and procure either plants or seed from- a 
‘distance or a non-infected source. Seed is- 
supposed to be the means of propagating the 


_ disease, hence the necessity for obtaining re- 


quirements from a reliable place. 


Fungus on Celery i 

(G. E. R.).—Your Celery has been attacked 
by the Celery-leaf-spot fungus, which has 
during the past few years caused much less 
to growers. -The fungus causes the leaves to. 
wither and rot away, after which the stems 
decay, and finally the whole of the plant dis- 
appears. As the spores of the fungus infect 
the soil for some time afterwards, Celery 
should not bé grown on the same plot of 
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: 
two years, as up to then I had grown them 
with success and had taken many prizes with 
them at the local shows; but now I cannot 
get a decent flower-stem. Those spared by 
the birds drop their buds and are useless for 
anything, as the stems have only a single 


flower left to open, and occasionally two; and . 


these often drop off as one picks them. 
; G. T. W. 


[With reference to birds destroying the 
buds, our experience is that they never do 
this in a mischievous spirit, but only when 
they are in search of green-fly. The remedy 
is to destroy the latter by spraying with Abol 
or another safe insecticide, using a fine mist 
nozzle, following the makers’ directions care- 
fully, syringing with the insecticide in the 
evening, and the next morning syringing 
with pure soft water to wash the plants clean. 
Should the birds still persist you should 
stretch strands of black cotton above the buds 
from twig to twig, which will frighten them, 
or an alternative method would be to hang up 
pieces of suet to attract them. With regard 
to bud dropping, the usual cause is too much 
moisture in the soil, combined with cool or 
cold weather, It may be aggravated through 
the Sweet Peas being planted in partial 
shade, over-watering or over-feeding, or what 
is a rather common cause, badly drained soil. 
One cannot help weather conditions, but it is 
possible, by throwing stones, garden refuse, 
etc., in the bottom of one’s ground when 
trenching, to assist drainage and to forego 
watering and feeding. Bud dropping is not 
a complaint or a disease, and in the majority 
of cases is a phase which quickly passes. 
After carefully reading the methods adopted 
by our reader, we cannot find anything 
wrong with the cultivation. ] 


Sweet Peas turning yellow 


(Mrs, T. S. P.).—The season of Sweet 
Peas is usually short, and your plants have 
probably run their course. To provide a 
comparatively long innings growers sow the 
seeds in autumn under glass and thus have 
strong plants for open ground in March and 
April. Such growers go beyond ordinary 
digging and manuring, they stir the earth in 
some instances a yard deep. This deep 
cultivation ensures ample roots, and plants so 
grown have been known to blossom from the 
end of May to the end of August without the 
necessity of watering in an average summer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hollow places in lawn 


(T. M.).—Lift the turf in the hollow places, 
break up the bottom, and add some good soil. 
Make this firm and then relay the turf, well 
soaking it if dry. The best top-dressing for 
your lawn will be a mixture of rotten manure, 
Put this 
on in the autumn so as to allow the rains to 
wash it down among the roots of the grass, 


Taking up a smallholding . 
Being desirous to obtain a smallholding, 
could you, please, give me any advice on the 
subject? To whom should I apply, and do 
County Councils advance a loan to ex- 
soldiers? F. Cross. 


[County Councils and the Councils of 
County Boroughs are the statutory authori- 
ties for the provision of small holdings in 
England and Wales. The holdings, which 
do not exceed 50 acres in area, are let at fair 
rents; in addition, the tenant has to pay the 
local rates and, on entering, the tenant-right 
valuation or sum due to the outgoing tenant. 
An applicant for a smallholding must possess 
sufficient capital and agricultural experience 
to work it with a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess. You should write to the County Land 
Agent, Leicestershire County Council, 10, 
New Street, Leicester, to find out if the 
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Council are prepared at the present time, to 
entertain an application from you for a small 
holding of the size and type required. It 
should be explained, however, that most 
Councils have a waiting list of approved ap- 
plicants, and that the number of holdings 
falling vacant on their existing estates is, as 
a general rule, very limited. Some time may, 
therefore, elapse before the Leicestershire 
County Council will be in a position to con- 
sider new applications. A new Small Hold- 
ings Scheme is, however, under considera- 
tion, and a Bill dealing with this subject is 
now before Parliament. An announcement 
will be made when the proposed new scheme 
is launched. There are no funds at the 
disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture from 
which assistance could be given to our corre- 
spondent for the purpose he has in view, and 
his question on the subject of a loan from the 
County Council_should be addressed to the 
County Land Agent. ] 


Night soil 


Will you kindly tell me a disinfectant suit- 
able for deodorising an earth closet such as 
would not impair the value of the night soil 
for use on the land. I presume any of the 
carbolic powders or fluids Would be poison- 
ous to plant life. Ne ES 

[We should consider that if you used 
plenty of fine dry garden soil for your earth 
closet it would answer your purpose. The 
night soil could then be added fresh to your 
garden. Chloride of lime might be used in 
and around the closet, but at the same time 
keeping the disinfectant out of the night soil, 
Dry soil is, of course, a very - efficient 
deodoriser if enough of it is used, If you 
could compost the night soil for a year we do 
not think any of the disinfectants in common 
use would hurt, especially if the compost- 
heap was used in the autumn. ] 


Destruction of tree stumps 


Can you, please, give me a recipe for kill- 
ing large tree stumps? I have cut down 
seven very large Poplar trees, but the stumps 
grow. Arsenic difficult to get. Petrol and 
washing soda have been all recommended to 
me. J. Broox Bray. 

[A good recipe for the destruction of large 
tree stumps is as follows:—During the 
month of October a hole 2 inches in diameter 
and 18 inches deep should be bored in the 
centre of the stump. Into the hole place 
2 ozs. of potassium nitrate and then fill up 
the hole with water. The hole should then 
be plugged up as tight as possible and left for 
the winter. In March or April the plug 
should be removed and a pint of paraffin oil 
placed into the hole made in the autumn. 
Light the paraffin and the stump should burn 
away very slowly right down to the roots. 
If you do not care to do this it would, per- 
haps, be best for you to consult an expert, 
who would remove the stumps with ex- 


plosives. ] 
SHORT REPLIES 


G. A. Hopkins.—We should say the roots 
of the Cedar tree have got into an old drain, 
or, if near a walk, they may have been 
touched with weed-killer. 

A. Shagett.—See article in coming issue as 
to sowing annuals in autumn. 

Lowther Bridger.See reply to W. H. 
Pechey in our issue of July 3rd, p. 398. 

M. B., Middlesbrough.—The Sweet Peas 
are attacked by the streak disease, which is 
very prevalent this year. See article, page 
494. : 

W. C. Irvine.—The Sweet Peas are at- 
tacked by the streak disease. See article, 
page 494. 

R. H.—The yellow spots on the Tomatoes 
are due to what is known as scalding. This 
is generally due to too moist an atmosphere, 


~ 
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amd in your case doubtless to over-feeding. 
See reply to Watson, page 496. From your 
account we feel sure that rich food has been 
given to excess. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Scot.—1, Polygonum Brinonis; 2, Sidalcea | 


Sidalcea Rosy Gem. 
C., Fort Augustus. — Anthemis 
tinctoria Buxton’s Variety. 

Avonvale.—1, Ceanothus floribundus; 2, 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus. \Su 

P.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Cam- 
panula isophylla alba; 3, Campanula fragilis ; 
4, Statice latifolia. 

W. S.—1, The Wig plant (Rhus cotinus) ; 
2, Galega officinalis; 3, Hieracium aurantia- 
cum; 4, Tradescantia virginica. 

B. B.—1, Spireea canescens; 2, Trachelium 
ceruleum; 3, Streptosolen Jamesoni; 4, 
Cyrtomium falcatum. 

W. D.—1, Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, Lychnis 
chalcedonica. 

M.-L. R. W.—The Holly a leaf of which 
you send is probably I. Hendersoni. The 
other two specimens you refer to it is im- 
possible to name without seeing them. Your 
only way is to ask the Superintendent, who, 
no doubt, knows the plants you refer to and 
will be pleased to help you. 

P. F, Cranleigh.—1, Rhus cotinus (the 
Smoke Tree); 2, Euphorbia cyparissias; 3, 
Cephalanthera_ pallens, White’ \Helleborine, 
Native Orchid; 4, Rhamnus frangola, Alder 
Buckthorn, native shrub or small tree. 

R* Clark.—1, Saponaria_ officinalis fl.-pl. 
Bouncing Pet; 2, Veratrum album ; 3, Pyra- 
cantha species, send again with ripe fruit 
later ; (4) Artemisia lactiflora. 

G. H. W.—Lychnis coronaria syn. Agros- 
temma coronaria, native of Southern Europe. 

Catmint.—1, Photinia variabilis;~ 2, 
Sparaxis (Dierama) pulcherrima (the Wand 
Flower); 3, Sidalcea oregana; 4, Poterium 
canadense. 

G. C., Cheshire.—Allium macranthum. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


Reduced prices for the Southport Show 
for tickets purchased in advance 
The following individual tickets may be 
purchased in advance not later than Monday, 
August 23rd, at the reduced rates indicated :— 
First day, 5s. ticket for 4s.; 2s. 6d. for 2s. 
Second day, 2s. 6d. ticket for 2s.; 1s. 6d. for 
1s. 3d. Third day, . 2s.. ticket for 1s. 6d. 
There are still further reductions in the case 
of organised excursion parties of not less 
than 20 persons if the tickets are bought not 
later than August 23rd. Applications for 
tickets and for reserved seats on the grand 
stand should be made to the Borough 
Treasurer, Town Hall (Rates Office), South- 
port, where a plan of the grand stand may be 
seen. There will be excursion bookings in 
operation from numerous railway stations to 
Southport on each day of the show,’ and 
special trains on certain days from many 

stations. 


Lewis’s Flower Shows 

Mr, Morter, late Superintendent of the 
Parks in Birmingham, writes :—‘‘ Lewis’s, 
Ltd., held horticultural shows recently in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. I 
have visited all three exhibitions and I con- 
sider this firm are doing a tremendous lot for 
the amateur cottage gardener and allotment 
holder of the country. To my surprise I 
found these shows are filled with good ex- 
hibits, and generally much better than are to 
be seen at. the usual country shows. The 
Liverpool Show was started in 1924, Man- 
chester in 1925, and Birmingham has been 
included this year. The prize money for all 


Ce 
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shows, amounting to £1,500, and all the 


‘organisation connected therewith, has been 


found by Lewis’s and Allied Newspapers, 
Ltd., and for the practical advice they have, 
Mr. Guttridge (General. Superintendent of 
Parks, Liverpool), Mr. Pettigrew (General 
Superintendent of Parks, Manchester), and 
Mr.: Morter (late General Superintendent of 
Parks, Birmingham). Every convenience is 
provided for the exhibitor, and all entries are 
free? 


Northampton Municipal Horticultural 
pociety ir ee DUS 
Northampton’s Municipal Horticultural 
Show was held recently in Abington Park in 
delightful weather. The season has been a 
good one for vegetables and herbaceous 
plants, and this was reflected in the exhibits, 
which were as numerous as last year, though 
a little lower than in the record year of 1924. 
A pleasing feature was the increase in trade 
exhibits. : 


Choice Gladioli 


Messrs.. ‘James Carter and. Co. were 
awarded a gold medal and special Award 
of Merit for a magnificent collection of their 
choice Gladiolus at the recent Bakewell 
Farmers’ Club Horticultural Show. 


LATE NOTES 
A Jubilee Rose Show 


The National Rose Society are celebrating 
their Jubilee this year and have accepted 
Southport’s invitation to hold a_ special 
Jubilee Show in conjunction with the great 
Southport Show on August 25th, 26th, and 
27th. Leading growers of Roses from Scot- 
land, Ireland, the North and South of 
England, and the Midlands will exhibit. The 
huge marquee used last year will be still 
further increased in size, and will occupy 
nearly 13 acres of ground. 


Grapes from the largest Vine in the 
world 


Of special interest at the Southport Show 
will be an exhibit of Grapes from the large 
Vine which is growing at Kippen, Stirling- 
shire. This Vine occupies no less than four 
greenhouses and covers over 4,000 square feet 
of roof. The girth of the stem exceeds 4o 
inches, and the ‘Vine is so vigorous and pro- 
lific this year that it promises to surpass. its 
last year’s record crop of 2,163 bunches. ~The 
Vine is the Gros Colmar variety, and is said 
to be the largest in the world. 


LATE ;REPLIES 


Brown rot of Apples 

(E. J. M.).—The Apple you have sent in to 
us is affected with a fungus called Monilia 
fructigena, Pers., which causes brown rot of 
Apples. The soft patches of decay commence 
as very small spots, which gradually increase 
in size until the whole Apple is killed. Spores 
are produced on the soft portions of the fruit, 


which in turn infect healthy fruits. . After . 


the whole Apple becomes affected with the 
disease the fruit begins to shrink, and even- 
tually becomes a ‘‘ mummified fruit.’’? Such 
fruits sometimes fall off the tree, but more 
often they remain hanging on the tree 
throughout the winter. During the follow- 
ing season these mummied fruits give rise 


to a fresh lot of spores, which causes in- 
On some . 


fection to the new crop of Apples. 
varieties of Apples the disease not only at- 
tacks the fruit, but it extends through the 
stalk of the affected Apple into the spurs; 
cankers are sometimes produced in the 
branches. As far as is at present known all 
spur and branch infection takes place 


“job. Clean the cent 


_ divide it up and tran 


through primary _ infe 
Brown rot also causes a go 
with Apples in the fruit-ro 
affected Apples are stored 


and if brown rot is known 
quent examination of t 
would prevent loss. W. 
to” remove at once @ 
slightest sign of brown 
the Apples not affected 
cooking purposes, but 
utilised should be caref 
fected spurs should be ec 
Again, this work would be b 
~ 
very readily at this time 
winter they are easily overlo 
the leaves are off the tr 
again and make sure 
mummied fruits left o 
disease depends absolute 
ness of the removal of tl 
spurs. Spraying seems 
control. If the removal 
is persisted in you shoul 
clean crops of Apples. — 
no connection between A 
brown rot, except that th 
to spread the spores ab 


Sixteen climbing pla 
(M. T. Butler).—Fo 
gest Vitis striata (the ev 
Ampelopsis semperviren 
grandiflora, Clemati 
japonica var. cardinal 
lina, and Forsythia spect 
east. — Trachelosperm 
Abutilon nitifolium, Wista 
Pyracantha angustifolia, 
or Azara microphylla 
ginosa. For facing so 
Vitis Coignettiz, .Escall 


Lardizabala  luternat 
gigantea, Wistaria — 
Armandi. 


Dwarf Lavender — 
(M. T. Butler).—Th 
is that known as Lav 
It grows a foot in hei 
bloom, and has the dark 
of them all. [I ide 
pose you mention, If - 
ately after blooming 
for several seasons. — 


(1) Set fire to the plant 
courage it to burn the | 
the leaves will obvio 
any which have not b 
may be cut away with 


your plant will rejuvenate 
the size you give it mi 
quire more, as it can 
that season... The 
always much more | 
plants. (2) In the same 
hard back with shears 
out by hand. Lift and diy 
digging forks down throv 
to back, and levering out 


Amos Perry, Enfi 
the water garden. 

John Waterer, Sons 
Berks.—Rhododendro 
and fruit trees; bulb: 
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jot raisers of these fine hardy 
s in a general way working in a 
: direction? ‘The great aim now 
e to produce large-flowered kinds, 
ne some of these are, but as they 
e much of the lanuginosa type in 
are too tender to become favoured 
ion. They require too much cul- 
of any great service as outdoor 
ind many of , 
xt flower well 
amstances in 
h_ a_ typical 
atinuous- 
orm as Jack- 
‘es eminently 
. C. Jack- 
a. perfect 
vhat an out- 
iatis should 
f its colour 
other variety, 
not see how 
beeecan ~~be 
surpass, or 
tter of that 
_ There are 
Varieties of 
anni, viz., 
lite counter- 
erba (dark 
ond the 
esser known 
eautiful_ red 
«the same 
's floriferous 
» This new 
$ not an en- 
departure in 


things, the individual blooms are small in- 
deed. It is just the same with the Clematis 
we want in the open air. We want masses 
of effective colour, and this is just as well 
furnished by flowers 4 inches across as by 
those double that size. Indoors it is rather 


different ; there we are more apt to look to 
size and beauty of form in individual flowers, 
and even the tenderest of kinds will thrive 


©» Clematises Past and Present 


_ -Can it be said that the hardy Clematis has been improved in recent years ? 
old Clematis Jackmanni in large and small gardens proves its popularity and Suitability for our climate 


The frequent presence of the 


long that fine kind has been in cultivation, it 
is really a matter for surprise that so very 
few thoroughly reliable varieties should have 
been obtained. As a fact, out of the large 
number of varieties in cultivation, the out- 
door popular ones may be said to be repre- 
sented by less than a dozen kinds :—Jack- 


manni, Nellie Moser (light mauve), Lady 
Bovill, Lady Northcliffe (deep lavender), 
rubella, rubro-coerulea, 


and violacea about com- 
prise the list. The last 
two are hardly wanted 
if you have the first 
three, and this is the trio 
of Clematises which, as 
near as can be, repre- 
sents the worth of this 
flower for open-air cul- 
ture, and of these, one, 


Lady Bovill; is con- 


fessedly somewhat ten- 
der. It wants growing 


—which the others do 
not, for they will hold 
their own amongst a 
rather rampant vegeta- 
tion, and in ordinarily 
favourable 


circum- 
stances -they will in- 
crease in beauty from 
year to year. This is 


the ideal Clematis, and 
until other colours are 
worked up to this stan- 
dard comparatively 
little has been done to 
render the Clematis a 
popular garden flower. 


1 the con-~ It may be said that 
ave in Viti- many of these 

randiflora The old favourite Clematis Jackmanni is a perfect model of what an FINE KINDS OF 
shade in ‘ outdoor Clematis should be CLEMATISES may be seen 
one would doing well in not a few 
the hybrid- 


uld soon become intensified. 
w rarely one sees this showy 
t Clematis; it is one of the 
can be planted for outdoor 
ardy and free-flowering is it, 
ly think that its good qualities 
‘ken into account by those who 
sd the Clematis probably on ac- 
‘comparatively small size of the 
really what has size of bloom 
etiveness? Very little, as we 
in the flower garden. Can 
more brilliant than a bed 


sti 


well with but little trouble under glass. The 
proper way would-be to make 

Two DISTINCT CLASSES, the one really 
hardy, vigorous, continuous, free-flowering, 
and thoroughly trustworthy for outdoor cul- 
ture; the other suitable only for indoors. 
Then purchasers would know what to select, 
which they do not at present, unless they 
have some knowledge of the kinds, for very 
hardy and tender varieties are all catalogued 
together, though this is not always the case, 
the types being well defined in Messrs. Jack- 
man’s catalogue. Considering what a fine 
break was obtained in Jackmanni, and how 


places in the open. We 
are aware of that, but they can only do well 
out-of-doors under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances either as regards climate or 
skilful attention. Can anyone say that such — 
kinds as lanuginosa candida, Lady Londes- 
borough, Lady Caroline Neville, Otto 
Froebel, etc., are often seen in good condi- 
tion in villa gardens? And it is only the fre- 
quent presence of any plant in good health in 
small gardens which really proves its popu- 
larity and suitability for our climate. By the 
way, mildew is very prevalent now. Is there 
any means of stopping it? 

/ Bat Cat a 
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Cotoneaster thymifolia 


EVERAL of the Cotoneasters are ex- 

tremely suitable for the rock. garden, but 

C. thymifolia, which has been grown for, 
many years, appears to have suffered from 
the desire for novelty, and to have largely 
given way to C. adpressa, C. congesta, C. 
horizontalis, and others. Yet it does not de- 
serve neglect, especially from those who have 
rock gardens and who wish to have a few 
dwarf shrubs which will not become too 
large for the place. My first acquaintance 
with C. thymifolia was made close on 40 
years ago in the rock garden of a friend who 
had an exceptionally good collection of 
alpines for that time. He grew C. thymi- 
folia near the top of a rock garden mainly 
planned with flat terraces, and on one of these 
he had planted the Cotoneaster, so that it 
might hang over the stones. From its situa- 
tion it was necessary to keep it small, so 
every autumn it was cut back to the desired 
size, treatment which it never appeared to 


resent. It may be called a miniature C. 
microphylla, with smaller, tiny leaves all 
quite glossy. S. ARNOTT. 


Actinidia Henryi 
This rare and very attractive climber has 
for the first - time. 


this year flowered 
The fleshy leaves, each 5 inches’ long, 
are pretty in themselves, and the flowers, 


“which are produced in the axils of the leaves, 

are 2 inch across and of a lovely clear salmon- 
pink, and therefore quite unique in this choice 
genus, stamens yellow. There is a tender 
look about this climber, but as it, passed 
safely through the late winter unprotected I 
have little doubt of its being hardy when 
trained to a wall. It is a native of the moun- 
tain forests of Yunnan, where it was dis- 
covered by Henry at an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
W. J. Bean, in his ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,’ speaks of the 
flowers as being white, but in the plant above 
referred to the colour is as stated. E. M. 


Helichrysum bracteatum 

This is now flowering here on a raised and 
well-drained border devoted to alpine plants. 
Unlike many of its genus this forms compact 
tufts of leaves, and the flowers, each 2 inches 
across and like a large, lemon-yellow Daisy, 
are borne singly on wiry stems each 9 inches 
high. E. M. 


Sussex. 


Campanula Raddeana 

With slender and almost hair-like stems, 
rising 9 inches above the dense tufts of leaves 
and each carrying from six to a dozen violet- 
purple flowers, this is noteworthy at the pre- 
sent time. Even in this large family it is 


distinct and charming for the rock garden. 
E. M. 


Sedum spathulifolium purpureum 

This is a pretty Sedum with tiny clusters 
of yellow flowers abundant on dwarf tufts of 
leaves in summer. In winter the foliage 
takes on a delightful hue. It grows freely 
on mossy rocks and develops a nice colour 
when the plant is fully exposed to the sun- 
shine. It is delightful when planted on old 
walls. H. STEVENS. 


The Fringe Tree (Chionanthus 
virginica) 

This ‘is a very ornamental: shrub during 
June and July, when carrying its panicles of 
pure white, fragrant flowers. These panicles 
are each from 6 inches to 8 inches long, and, 
unlike those of the Chinese Fringe Tree (C. 
retusa), are borne from the upper joints of 
the previous season’s wood. Such a fine 
hardy shrub deserves to be more generally 
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grown, for if it does not bloom so profusely as 
in its own country it is, nevertheless, a very 
distinct and worthy shrub. A good, moist, 
loamy soil and a sunny position it enjoys, 
and those who treat it thus may look forward 
to.an annual display of bloom. 


Iris Wilsont 


If not a showy species, this is a very pretty 
and graceful one, and an Iris one becomes 
fonder of each year. It blooms in June. 
The falls are beautifully dotted and lined 


Correspondence ~ 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor i: 


not responsible for the views 


Some old Roses 


AM interested in Dr. F. A. Hampton’s 
article about ‘‘ Some old Roses,’’ because 
I am longing to get hold of some T used to 
know years ago, and cannot find in any cata-- 
logue I have. As a child in Northumberland 
I remember large bushes of what we called 
““Vork and Lancaster ’’ Roses (white and 
bright crimson striped), and a little later I 
had Céline Forestier (pale yellow with 
a deep yellow centre and most deliciously 
scented). I am also longing for another M. 
Isaac Periere—not much scent as J remem- 
ber, but masses of great big. rich deep. rose- 
coloured blooms which went on till the end of 
autumn. I get rather tired of the new Roses, 
lovely as they are, but all of the salmony 
colour and rather yearn for the old real rose- 
coloured Roses. There was John Hopper, 
too. Such a free bloomer, and good deep pink 
colour. There were beds of it in Yorkshire 
40 years ago—near a manufacturing town— 
where no others thrived. JI wonder if any of 
your readers who may still have either of 
these would be so kind as to send me a cut- 
ting or two? — I should be really grateful— 
and especially for M. Isaac Periere and 
Céline Forestier. La France de ’89, which 
has been mentioned lately, I had a cutting 
of 30 years ago, and still have the remains 
of the bush; but it has had several moves, 
and suffered badly this spring: from a sudden 
gale which ripped off several fine new shoots 
I had been encouraging to make a fresh cut- 
ting from. If anyone would give me one of 
that, too, it would be a great boon. 
M. A. PILKINGTON. 
The Homestead, Pencraig, 
Ross-on-Wye. 


~~ 


[There must, I think, be many people who 
are a little tired of the shades of apricot, 
shrimp, prawn-pink, mousse de jambon, etc., 
which are so popular in modern Roses, but 
the old Rose colours are not being neglected 
by the raisers, and many fine Roses in crim- 
son, white, and pure pink have been intro- 
duced. within the last few years. There 
seems, indeed, to be a reaction in this coun- 
try in favour of the simpler, purer colours. 
I hope that Mr. Pilkington will find the old 
Roses for which he is seeking, but I do not 
remember to have seen them in any cata- 
logue. Céline Forestier (Noisette, Trouillard, 
1852), John Hopper (H.P., Ward, 1862), and 
La France de 1889 (climbing H.T. Mor. 
Rob., 1889) appear, with the notes given, in 
““Les Roses Cultivées a l’Haye,’’ compiled 
by M., Jules Gravereaux in 1902.—F. A. 
Hampton. | 


Raoulia australis 


I visited a garden the other day where this 
plant—which some growers find difficult to— 
establish—was growing in great sheets over 
sandstone rocks and slabs without a particle 
of soil, so far as I could see, the great flat 
masses apparently finding all the sustenance 
necessary for their welfare from the air and 


the more refined kinds of Tri 


inquired if, perchance, son 


The flowers are borne on 2 fee 
pale green tufts of slender | 


the growth of the plant is ver 
me it grows very freely in < 
ordinary soil, where it receives 
of attention and appears to 
about every five years. It is 
distinct as a cut flower, — 


expressed by corresponden 


face of the sandstone, wh 
the soil in all directions 
stances of immense propor 
natural rock garden, and th 
wisely planted it with s 


evidently found a most cong 


I am exceedingly obliged 
to Mr. Wright for further 
ledge concerning this fine 
France. Old favourites are, 
discarded in favour of nov 
that Mr. Blair’s bed of 
prosper for many years 
Rose indeed. I assume 
would appear) that Mrs. W 
American origin. um 
on the fact that, in 1907 
division of a large batch 
variety which had been ~ 
America.’ It issa fact tha 
ledge, most. of these impor 
died, but better results were 
grafting was done on st 
Concerning La Fran 
was always, in my opinion 
its name. It was, of course 
nected with La France 
planters at the time. I 
magnificent Rose and 
roots. On Manetti it 
one occasion I budded 
and had, I think, the 
variety which I have see 
of it for a number of year 

% A Sco 


Trachelium 

It is interesting to lea 
Throatwort is included 
plants at Wisley. I cai 
grown in the open and 
climatic conditions, its 
highly effective. In 
it is customary to grow 
greenhouse plant, and f 
exceedingly useful in 
in March give fine plant 
pots round about the pre 
aid in making the co 


give the Throatwort 
the course of anoth 
for the guidance of Gal we 
would tell us whether he tri 
at Logan or at Lochinch 
favoured above most of 
Province in respect of cl 

Mabie. = 


The Mummy Pea 
enough to furnish 


gard to the vitality of 
I was most grateful 


\ 


1926 - 
rs about our old friend the 
ea, taken direct from the hand 
en! The idea-of seeds retain- 
vers of germination for thousands 
‘idiculous. 
my Pea is Pisum elatius, or Glory 
; culture is simple. This Pea is 
‘some parts of the country, but I 
iar been able to ascertain from 
leading seedsmen included) where 
to be obtained. I merely reiterate 
lity of supposing that seeds obtained 
fgyptian mummy, thousands of 
, could possibly be expected to re- 
powers of germination over so long 
The idea is a purely legendary 
ot only legendary ; the idea has been 
y unscrupulous merchants who had 
ell of the so-called Mummy Pea,— 


| here express my thanks to other 
rs to these columns for the infor- 
pplied by them in regard to Melon 
he vitality of various flower seeds, 
+h has been carefully noted. 
| Captain E. A. Saunpers. 


owing Spring Cabbage 
ntences under ‘‘ Reminders for the 
1 the issue for August 7th, have set 
ing. Mr. Wright says of sowing 
bbage seed, *‘ During the next 10 
1 important time to ensure a crop 
y Cabbage for next spring.’ Mr. 
S sentence is, ‘‘ Do not omit the 
Cabbage seeds at the proper time.”’ 
s of these two writers are so far 
it seems to me that one is either 
2ds too early or the other too late. 
e, on the above date, seedlings are 
| as to be in their first natural leaf, 
e sown on July 14th, which is the 
e always sown seeds for this dis- 
rkshire. 
not _ writing this in a spirit of 
but merely for information. 1 
é€ a more detailed opinion from 
rs as to how the plants do, seeing 
re sown nearly a month later than 
ne 15 years ago I used to sow early 
but was so dissatisfied with the 
of the plants during winter and 
T altered the date and found it to 
tisfactory in every way. At some 
TI should like to give in detail my 
t changing from August to July 
; P. CLapHam. 
near Huddersfield. 


gelius capensis coccinea 
lways been surprising to me that 
igwort has not become more popu- 
arden plant, but since the intro- 
the improved form, coccinea, 
ived the R.H.S. Award of Merit 
; meeting, the plant should cer- 
a prominent place in gardens. 
3 €apensis may be grown either 
céous plant in the border, where 
p 3 feet to 4 feet flower-spikes each 
id then dies right down like any 
iceous plant in the winter, or it 
wn as a wall climber. The first 
ith should be tied in to the wall, 
comes hard and woody with the 
leat the wall gives, and remains 
y through the winter. Next spring 
shoots start again and go higher 
int growing on the south wall of 
use is now 12 feet to 14 feet high, 
rough over 30 degs. of frost last 
unharmed. The flower panicles 
handsome, being 18 inches to 
trying countless tubular flowers 
entstemon blossoms. In the old 
e flowers are brick-red, and 
fe, but in the coccinea form they 
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are a splendid vermilion-scarlet and golden- 
yellow inside. The plant is a vigorous 
grower and absolutely hardy. In some soils 
it is inclined to run and sucker underground, 
but I have found no difficulty in pulling these 
out when they appear in inconvenient places. 
Some of the finest plants I have ever seen 
are on the outskirts of the rock garden in the 
Public Gardens at Shrewsbury. Last year 
some of the growths must have been 5 feet 
‘or 6 feet high, and they made a very effective 
show in August, CLARENCE EL.iorr. 
Stevenage. 


Roses at Coldoch, Blair Drummond 


Roses have been exceptionally fine in the 
garden of Mr. W. M’Nair Snadden. at 
Coldoch, Blair Drummond, a hurried run 
through the garden revealing many beauti- 
ful blooms at the end of July. Most of the 
best H.T. Roses were to be seen, and 
climbers adorned many places where they 
would show to advantage. The garden at 
Coldoch has a soil of exceptional quality, and 
the liberal addition of manure has made it 
almost ideal for Roses and also for hardy 
plants, of which there is a good collection. 


VISITOR. 


Lonicera Hildebrandiana 


The specific name of the plant to which 
you refer in last week’s issue is as above and 
not Hildebrandti. It is a mistake to. say 
that “‘ unfortunately this grand Honeysuckle 
is not hardy in this country,’”’ as it is quite 
hardy, at any rate in South Devon and Corn- 
wall, and is found in many gardens. It 
would probably succeed in any sheltered gar- 
den in the south of England if protected until 
hard wood is formed. Here the plant grows 
rampantly up to the roof and throws out 
shoots of 8 feet or more long every summer. 
I have just measured a flowering shoot, 
which is 5 feet long, and the individual 
flowers, borne in pairs on opposite sides of 
the shoots in the axils of the leaves, are 6 
inches long. The foliage is leathery in tex- 
ture and of a dark shining green and ever- 
green, the leaves are oval-lanceolate and 
about 6 inches long and 33 inches broad. 
Last winter we had 4 degs. of frost here on 
one night, which did no harm, and in the 
Shan States, in Upper Burma, where there 
is frost in winter, one often sees it in the 
jungle growing up trees 40 feet or more high. 

Salcombe, S. Devon. Cc. M. 


Wellington Apple in August 


Mr. Thackeray Turner has kept his  pro- 
mise and proved his challénge to me on the 
keeping and other qualities of the Apple 
Wellington by the letter and footnote by the 
Editor that appear in the issue of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED dated the 14th inst. Un- 
fortunately, I am not in a position to send 
two Sturmer Pippins to the Editor to com- 
pare with the Wellingtons sent by Mr. 
Turner, and I do not hesitate to congratulate 
him on his success with this Apple. He 
must have gathered and stored them under 
ideal conditions to have attained such quali- 
ties for so long a period. The Editor men- 
tions Annie Elizabeth as being a rival to 
Wellington at this date. I must confess that 
I have had no experience with either of these 
Apples after the latter part of May. There 
is, in my experience, a far greater demand 
for Irish Peach or Beauty of Bath gathered 
direct from the tree than there is for those 
that have been stored for so great a length 
of time. W. E. WRriGur. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff, S. Wales, 


The scent of Sweet Peas 


Under the above heading in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED dated August 14th appears a 
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question from the Rev. A. W. Cornwall, ask- 
ing for a list of scented varieties. Like many 
other amateurs who love and grow flowers 
for their fragrance, the Rev. A. W. Cornwall 
has found that the modern Sweet Pea is de- 
ficient of scent and cannot be compared with 
the old grandiflora type, which was noted 
for its fragrance. Take Dorothy Eckford, 
for instance, the old-fashioned white, but 
still retained by many. To my idea there is 
no Sweet Pea with such distinct perfume as 
this old favourite. Others of the same sweet 
fragrance that can still be obtained are :— 


Lady Grisel Hamilton (lavender), Lord 
Nelson (deep navy blue), Black Knight 
(maroon), Mrs. W. Wright (mauve), 


America (scarlet on cream ground), Queen 
Alexandra (scarlet), Janet Scott (salmon- 
pink on cream ground), Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 
(cream), Apple Blossom (rosy standards’ on 
blush wings), Miss Willmott (salmon-pink), 
Countess of Radnor (blue), and Helen Pierce 
(marbled blue on white ground). My advice 
to Rev. A. W. Cornwall and others who re- 
quire flowers for decoration and fragrance 
alone is to grow these old varieties and grow 
them well. W. E. Wricur: 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Senecio Greyi 


The note on the above plant by H. Stevens 
interested me very much, and L can vouch 
for all he has to say on this beautiful grey- 
foliaged shrub with its panicles of conspicu- 
ous flowers. This shrub seems to be at home 
either in shade or sunshine. We have an 
excellent specimen in these gardens growing 
well between two Scot’s Pine trees in very 
shallow soil overlying limestone, and by all 
appearances it has been one mass of bloom. 
The position in which it is growing is bleak 
and wind-swept, which gives it an appear- 
ance of being a thoroughly hardy shrub to 
plant where many others fail. An excellent 
companion to it is Olearia Haastii, of which 
we have many specimens ranging from 2 feet 
to 6 feet in height and growing freely in vari- 
ous positions, and at the present a mass 
of pure white Daisy-like flowers practically 
smothering the beautiful dark box-like 
foliage. Both these shrubs are worthy of in- 
clusion in any shrubbery, and can be recom- 
mended for town gardens that are partly 
shaded. W..E. Wricur, 


Tregarth Gardens, Creigiau. 


BOOKS 


“Hampton Court Gardens ”* 


This edition is an enlargement of the other 
books on Hampton Court Gardens by the 
same author. It is illustrated with 55 Views, 
plates, and plans, which include reproduc- 
tions from old prints and drawings, as well 
as photographs of the gardens in the present 
day. The book is a historical survey, de- 
scriptive and horticulfural, including the lay- 
out, the full schemes of all the bedding in the 
herbaceous and mixed borders, and the 
flower-beds, and showing the position of 
every notable plant and shrub in the gardens. 
In the list of plants English names are given 
first in preference to the botanical names. 
The designs and descriptions of the various 
gardens are very interesting, including a few 
facts and figures about them. A close study 
of this work reveals the fact that William III. 
and Queen Mary were great gardeners, and 
although Hampton Court Gardens have at 
different periods undergone many changes, 
they always retain their distinctive charm 
which is peculiar to them. 

*« Hampton Court Gardens: Old and New,” 


Law, C.B., C.V.O, 
38. 6d. net.) 


By Ernest 
(London; G. Bell & Son, Ltd. ; price, 
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Scented Leaves in the Garden—l. 


By F. A. HAMPTON 


of Rosemary, Lavender, Sweet Briar, 
Thyme, and Bay, with which most 
people will be well-content, for it would be 
hard to find any more fragrant. But some 
gardeners appreciate variety-in scent as well 
as colour, and for them there is a fair range 
of plants from which to choose, though their 
good qualities do not, as a rule, receive much 
public notice and are liable to be overlooked. 
Among the plants which are ‘‘ fast of their 
scent ’’ are several commendable Thymes, of 
which, perhaps, the sweetest is a variety of 
Thymus vulgaris found by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Morgan in an old cottage garden and 
published by them under the name _ var. 
fragrantissimus. ‘This is a trailer with grey 
leaves and a soft, lemony scent that contains 
a suggestion of Rose-Geranium. It is quite 
distinct from Th. odoratissimus from South 
Russia, which is a large form of the wild 
Thyme, of which it has the characteristic 
scent. Th. Herba Barona (it would be inter- 
esting to know why Loiseleur gave it this 
curious name) smells like Carraway seeds, 
but more spicily; Th. azoricus has a distinct 
scent of ‘Langerine Oranges mixed with 
Thyme, and may be the ‘‘ Orange Thyme ”’ 
of old still-room recipes; Th. micans has a 
fruity scent that vaguely recalls Pineapple. 
These last two. Thymes sometimes change 
names in catalogues, but the plant grown in 
the herbaceous beds at Kew as Th. azoricus 
is the close, rather turfy carpeter with the 
Tangerine scent, and Th. Serpyllum- var. 
micans, the little flat-topped bush with light 
yellow leaf-buds that make the plant seem to 
sparkle in the sunshine. The name 
‘“azoricus’? appears to rest only upon a 
vague figure with no botanical description in 
Loddige’s illustrated catalogue, and the plant 
does not seem to be mentioned in any of the 
Flora of the Azores, while it is remarkably 
hardy for a plant from that part of the world. 
The Mints give us Mentha aquatica var. 
citrata; which is better called the Bergamot 
Mint, for its scent is very like Monarda and 
the Bergamot Orange, though more pungent 
and refreshing, the softly hairy Apple Mint 
(Mentha rotundifolia), which smells of Mint 
and Apples, and is usually grown in its varie- 
gated form, and the Black Peppermint, whose 
scent is much more aromatic in the leaf than 
in the extracted oil, and will recall to some of 
us the warm fragrance that used to fill the air 
on September evenings where the plant was 


N EARLY every garden has a plant or two 


spread out to wilt before being carted to the _ 


still in the village not far from London, where 
Peppermint was cultivated on a large scale 
till a few years before the war. Mentha 
gentilis and Mentha gracilis cardiaca are said 
to be pleasantly scented, but do not seem 
procurable. Mentha Requieni is a neat little 
carpeter, but to the writer it smells more of 
rubber solution than of créme de Menthe, 
with which it is usually compared, 

Still among the Labiates we find two 
curiosities in Micromeria corsica and M. 
Chamissonis (syn. Douglasii). The smell of 
the first has been likened to Lemon juice and 
oysters, that of the second to Old Brown 
Windsor soap—two very exact descriptions 
that we owe to Mr. Clarence Elliott. The 
Corsican is well known to rock gardeners, 
and would be more often seen—for it is an 
elegant little grey-leaved bush—were it not so 
passionately appreciated by cats, which claw 
the plant to pieces and roll voluptuously on 
the debris. The oyster smell without the 
Lemon scent occurs also in Phlomis umbrosa 
and, I believe, in our native Mertensia 
maritima; in Micromeria corsica it is com- 
bined with a curiously powerful pungency 


Which, after a short latent period, usually 
provokes an attack of sneezing. The scent 
of Mictomeria Chamissonis is very like an 
inferior brand of Windsor soap, and might be 
analysed into Menthol, Aniseed, and oil of 


Wintergreen. It is very different from M. — 


corsica in appearance as well as smell, for it 
is a trailer whose broad, dark green leaves 
suggest its preference for damp and shady 
places. It comes from British Columbia and 
Vancouver. - 

A pleasanter and more ordinary scent be- 
longs to the Sweet Flag, which smells like a 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. It was once cultivated 
as a ‘‘strewing plant’ for stone floors, and 


in some places, notably on the banks of the - 


Thames near Pangbourne, it has escaped and 
become naturalised. There is a pretty gar- 
den form known as Acorus japonicus fol. var. 


in which the leaves have a narrow margin of. 


ivory-white. 

The Lemon-séented Verbena is too’ well 
known to need description, but it is perhaps 
worth mentioning that it came through last 
winter here, in Buckinghamshire, with the 
protection of a few handfuls of Bracken, and 
might therefore be more often grown in the 
open, for its leaves have far more scent than 
the old ‘‘ Balm,’’ and one or two give to a 
jug of lemonade or a lemon ice the sharp 
fragrance of fresh Limes. The Verbena- 
scented Edelweiss (Leontopodium  aloysio- 
dorum), which Farrer introduced from 
Thibet, has a very pleasant, brisk scent, 
which is rather more like ripe Lemons than 
Verbena, and it should be a valuable rock 
garden plant if it is at all easily satisfied. 


The Winter Crocus 


Crocus hyemalis is a real winter-flowering 
Crocus. It produces its flowers from Noyem- 
ber until January, and it almost goes without 
saying that it must have some protection if 
we are to enjoy its pretty flowers. These are 
small, and are white, washed with yellow at 
the throat and veined with purple at the base 
of the exterior. There is also a lovely variety 
called Foxii, which has black anthers and 
has its outer segments flushed and veined 
with purple. The flowers are of very thin 
texture, and stand rain badly, so that in the 
open air, should the season not be very dry, 
they are soon reduced to pulp. The want of 
sun in our climate is a great bar to the enjoy- 
ment of this Crocus, which only opens when 
the rays fall upon it, and to preserve it as long 
as possible and to obtain the full enjoyment 
possible the Crocus should be covered with a 
bell-glass or handlight, or, better still, grown 
in the alpine-house or a cool greenhouse, 
where its beauty may be preserved. C. 
hyemalis, which comes from Syria and Pales- 
tine, should be planted as early as possible in 
light soil and in a sunny, sheltered situation, 
at a depth of about 2 inches. 

Crocus cANCELLATUS.—I do not consider 
the charming autumnal Crocus, C. cancella- 


“tus, So satisfactory in a wet district as in a 


dry one. I have lost it several times, due, I 


believe, to excessive winter rains, even in a 


dry soil. Still, it is such a decidedly orna- 
mental species that it should be secured for 


the rock garden or front of the border by 


those who have never grown it. It is not very 
expensive, and a small group of half-a-dozen 
corms will make a good beginning. The 
flowers vary from white to pale purple, some- 
times feathered with purple. They are about 
4 inches long and appear from September to 
November, and are highly pleasing when in a 
sunny place, where they may catch all the 
sun’s rays possible. A light, well-drained soil 
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YUCCA GLORIOSA 
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Yucca gloriosa, Phormium tenax in the foreground 


HIS splendid plant well deserves its specific name of 
“glorious,” for there is nothing in our gardens to compare 
with it for importance and nobility of aspect. Nothing 
e finer for any high or salient point in the garden land- 
. In any case, it is thankful for a raised position, for it 
t bear anything like wet at the root. The subjects of the 
ations are grown on mounds, supported by two or three 
es of dry walling. In carefully designed garden planning 


steps cut through flower borders ‘just below the terrace wall. 
Where this occurs, by building up some kind of rectangular 
box on either side of the steps and up to the terrace level, a 
perfect place may be provided for these giant Yuccas. One 
Yucca gloriosa in the centre and a plant of the smaller grow- 
ing Y. filamentosa in each angle, will in a few years grow into a 
grand clump, and, by its monumental aspect, be in perfect accord 
with the symmetrical masonry, and form the best possible garden 


are often places at the ends of terraces where flights ot 


— 


—— * 


A new Dogwood 


to the recent flower show held in 
ral Hall, Boston, were afforded an 
y Of seeing flowering branches of 
ficent new plant (Cornus Kousa 
to which the judges awarded a 
Certificate of Merit. In a season 
ned the flowers of the native 
Dogwood in the neighbourhood of 
is Chinese plant has blossomed 
wsely, The original plant in the 
ioretum was long laden with many 
of cream-white flowers. 

ver-heads of this tree, on long 
nd well above the foliage, and 
om 4 inches to nearly 5 inches in 
From the time the bracts first 
sume colour until they fall is well 
ith, making a long decorative sea- 
eite, which look like Straw- 


ornament. 


berries, are freely produced and afford an 
easy means of propagation, 

This year the typical Cornus Kousa, which 
is a native of Japan, has been unusually fine, 
also, and is well worth a place in every gar- 
den. Both the Chinese and the Japanese 
Flowering Dogwoods seem to be perfectly 
hardy in this part of the world, where they 
thrive in ordinary garden soil, Good judges 
consider them among the finest exotic flower- 
ing trees that Asia has giyen us.—Horti- 
culture. 


Styrax Hemsleyanum 


This has large, downy leaves: and young 
shoots, the former often 5 inches to 6 inches 
Jong. Its pure white flowers are produced in 
June on branched panicles 5 inches long. It 
is one of Wilson’s introductions from W. 
China. It is a pity such a distinct and 
beautiful tree has not received more attention 


SE 


on the part of growers, for even to-day it is 
rare to find a good specimen. E. M. 


Magnolia hypoleuca 


The number of Magnolias which flower 
late is so small that such as do bloom at that 
time are of special interest, the above par- 
ticularly by reason of its great stature. Its 
huge, handsome, leathery leaves may be 18 
inches in length and half as wide, glaucous- 
green above and bluish beneath. The thick- 
petalled, strongly-scented flowers are each 
8 inches across, creamy-white, with a large 
central cluster of purplish-red stamens. It is 
a striking and beautiful tree, rather open and 
loose of habit. It is a native of Japan and 
China, and although introduced as far back 
as 1884 it flowered for the first time in this 
country in 1905. Such a noble tree should be 
more frequently met with in our gardens 
than is the case to-day. G. M, 
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Campanula T ymonsii 
ATE flowering, of a good clear colour, 


not rampant in habit, and a_ thrifty 

plant with no pronounced fads, this 
Campanula should. be found in every collec- 
tion of hardy plants. The origin of this 
plant appears to be somewhat of a mystery, 
and the text-books know it not. It is pro- 
bably a garden hybrid in the neighbourhood 
of C. x Profusion and C. x haylodgensis, but 
distinct from either. 

Well-drained soil and partial shade seem 
to suit it well, the plant is perennial, and any 
experience to the contrary is generally due 
to the profuse attention of slugs, which ap- 
pear to have a special liking for all the 
choicer Campanulas. C, Tymonsii has for 
three or four years occupied a limestone 
moraine, with a gentle slope to the north, 
and is now (August 16th) at a height of about 
4 inches, freely displaying on short stiffly- 
branched stems, wide-mouthed, rather shal- 
low bells of a delightful china blue, and 
new stems and buds to carry on the display 
are developing between the flowering stems. 

The young shoots, when 1 inch long, pro- 
vide cuttings that strike readily in a cold 
frame, and it is always wise to grow on a 
few reserve plants in case of accidents to 
established specimens. 


Nierembergia rivularis (White Cup) 


At a time when flowers in the rock garden 
are none too plentiful this charming little 
plant is seen at its best, the white cupped 
flowers with a yellow centre, borne singly on 
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Campanula Tymonsii 


2-inch stems and each about 2 inches across, 
appearing in profusion and standing just 
clear of the dense carpet of green leaves, pro- 
ducing a choice and very pretty effect all 
through the month of August and onwards. 
This is the only really hardy Nierembergia. 
In very heavy soil it does not spread freely, 
but, given a free sandy loam, it increases 
rapidly, covering a space of considerable size 
in a season. It is a charming subject for 
either large or small gardens. EK. M. 


Epilobium macropus 


This charming creeping plant, from New 
Zealand, I am growing for the first time this 
year. It forms mats of pretty bronze-green 
leaves close to the ground from which rise 
numbers of little buds, and later pure white 
flowers, each 3% inch or so across on stems 
not more than 2 inches high. It is, ap- 
parently, useful for the roclx garden, where it 
might be used alone or to carpet some of the 
slender-growing Linums or similar plants. 

G..M. S. 


Linum flavum 


This is a small semi-shrubby plant of neat 
habit. Its large yellow flowers are arranged 
in loose clusters on leafy stems spreading 
from the base of the plant. 
duced in great abundance, and, combined 
with the dwarf and compact habit of the 
plant, it has-charms sufficient to render it 
worthy of cultivation. It is a plant of easy 
culture, adapting itself to any soil or position 
provided it is well drained. A sunny position 
suits it best, and when planted on the level 
so as to form masses the plant has a charm- 
ing effect. It may also be grown on the face 


They are pro- 


- anthemums. 


ae 
of a’ dry wall by first carefully pac 
plant into a chink and fixing it firm| 
soil and small stones. It is excell) 
embellishing some arid part of the re 
den. A. Sm 


CHRYSANTHEMU! 


Summer notes 
"Tbicoms the stems the culture ¢ 


blooms the stems of each plané si! 
limited to three. These are select! 
a considerable number which spring {) 
upper part of the original stem, and) 
by the growth of a bud known as ¢ 
break. All excepting the very late so} 
reached this condition. Many yarieti 
indeed, arrived at another stage, ‘| 
pushing flower-buds at the points ( 
retained stems. These are called crov- 
It is much too early to allow such 2 
on the plants to develop blossoms. / 
were retained, in most instances the 1) 
blooms would be wanting in colt 
character. The proper thing to do, | 
to pick out the flower-buds as well } 
of the little growths which are cluste: 
them. Leave two growths on the pt 
stem for a few days, then take away! 
promising of these, and train in an| 
direction that which remains, Tl 
various modes of tying the shoots 0 
Some growers use thr’ 
to each pot, and train the shoots fant 
I use one stick only, and te tl 
stems loosely to it. One has to be 
that the tying material is strong; th 
is little danger of the stems being | 


i: 


| 


its are stood in rows; as they 
s.necessary to fix stout posts at 
id to these to fasten wires, to 
s may be tied. Bush-trained 
need such care in fastening be- 
‘not grow tall, but, whether for 
lowers or a few huge blooms, 
‘to allow the plants 
ROOM TO GROW.—Satisfactory 
ot be. obtained if'the leaves and 
ft. Do not attempt, therefore, 
hundred plants in a space not 
1 to accommodate half the num- 
‘If the plants are .trained to 
only, each pot should be about 
| its neighbour, and the rows 
4 feet apart. This space makes 
watering, thinning, and so on 
conveniently done. One must 
1 destroying insect pests. Green 
lack aphis are easily killed by 
2 same with Tobacco-powder. This 
nethod than syringing with mix- 
sometimes used too strong. A 
e kept for earwigs. The leaf- 
got again is troublesome; its 
followed on the leaves and the 
his spreads rapidly if left alone. 
G is, perhaps, the most important 
re now. It must never be 
applied, but during bright sum- 
e roots are in constant need of 
atal mistake, however, is made 
ants water when the soil in the 
dy moist. The Chrysanthemum, 
ing great quantities when the 
bundant, is easily thrown into 
rby an overdose. When the potting 
ne properly—that is, the soil made 
pots—a large quantity of soil 
mparatively small compass, and 
‘moist a considerable time must 
re the roots can use the same. 
d at this time of the year, how- 
Weather, that a plant requires 
once watering ina day. But what 
mportant, every plant does not re- 
t the same time. This necessitates 
one examination and makes water- 
What laborious. Go through the 


in the morning, and if the day pro- ’ 


9¢ hot give a thorough watering to 
it approaching dryness; this condi- 
9¢ found by tapping the pot with the 
if there be a doubt. 
ere is generally a ringing sound. 
n at midday water those plants not 
any in the morning, and in the 
third look through is given; but at 
ot water any plant unless the leaves 
flag through drought. Compara- 
soil is best through the night; this 
weeten the soil which is soured if 
tantly in a moist condition. The 
should be warm and soft. Rain- 
sed in preference to any other; but 
pes, tubs are filled and the water 
ntil it has stood some hours. 
_ THE PLANTS.—I do not favour 
f stimulants until well on in the 
iguid-manures are not needed if 
are of good colour, and the growth 
1 Satisfactory. It is not advisable 
Stems and leaves of extra size and 
ns them on with a lot of 
‘These aids are employed later to 
lants in health when the virtues are 
n the soil by a mass of roots, and 
the to their utmost capacity. 


er, the leaves become yellow and - 


led, it is advisable to assist the 
nnow. Soot is invaluable to give 
tone to the leaves. Put a peck or 
in a bag; place this in the water- 
ill soon just colour the water, and 
ar state it may be used regularly. 
es be syringed with this it will have 
effect, A GROWER. 


When the ball © 
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- INDOOR PLANTS 


Propagating bedding Pelargoniums 
|: defiance of criticism during the past few 

years as to their value in the flower gar- 

den, whether on a big or small scale, these 
still hold their own and are likely to remain 
so by all who devote space-to a-display of 
summer flowers. The old method of rooting 
them in the open ground has given place to 
pots and boxes, but it is doubtful which 
carries the most advantages in the long run. 
The former can claim a saving of time at this 
busy season, and if beds a yard wide are pre- 
pared by digging in a dressing of half-decayed 
leaf-soil made very firm with an even surface 
to take 3 inch of fine sand no further tread- 
ing on the bed will be necessary. Select firm 


shoots whenever possible (sappy ones are - 


prone to decay), about 6 inches in length; 
cutting to a leaf joint, inserting them 23 
inches asunder, and making very firm, 
finishing off, with a thorough watering. If 
sprinkled early morning and late in the after- 
noon in the absence of rain the bed should 
not require a heavy watering for a couple of 
weeks. It will be found a high percentage 
has taken root. Decaying foliage must be 
rentOved without any loosening of the cutting 
and all flower-spikes pinched out in the early 
stage. 

Toward the end of September the plants 
should be carefully lifted and placed’ in 3-inch 
pots (singly), using the ordinary soil for such 
subjects, potting firmly, and placing on 
shelves or staging where they can be kept 
somewhat close for a few days until the roots 
get hold of the compost, when the usual 
ventilation should be given. If a good water- 
ing be given a few days after potting they 
ought to be all right for a week or 10 days. 
The one great secret in keeping Pelargoniums 
through the winter is not to over-water. 
Frequently the plants are not potted off until 
spring, and sometimes very late on account 
of so many pressing jobs, and then given a 
little extra heat to push them along, with the 


result that the plants get more or less drawn, 


presenting a weakly appearance compared 
with those that were dealt with in the 
autumn. J. M. 


Epiphyllums 

For winter blooming there are few plants 
so useful as the Epiphyllums, particularly E. 
truncatum. It is, like others of the family, 
rather inclined to droop. To overcome this 
drawback it is customary to graft it upon 
one of the stronger-growing Cacti. For this 
purpose one of the Pereskias is usually 
chosen, this being of a more upright growth 
than the Epiphyllum, while the union is 
easily made and at almost any time of the 
year. The stock usually preferred is P. 
Bleo, more especially when tall plants are 
desired. Where height is not a desideratum 
P. aculeata may be used, but, given ordinary 


care, grafts upon either will quickly become 
established. W. McG. 


The blue African Lily 
(Agapanthus umbellatus) 


This is one of the old-fashioned greenhouse 
plants well worth taking more care of. In 
the south of England it may be safely left 
out-of-doors all the winter, but is usually 
placed under cover during the most inclement 
months. It appears to enjoy a great popu- 
larity in the Isle of Wight with amateur and 
villa gardeners, and at this time of year visi- 
tors are struck with the beautiful effect pro- 
duced by large specimens of this plant, with 
the tall spikes of pale blue flowers rising to a 
height of 3 feet or 4 feet, and the effect of a 
good mass of this somewhat scarce colour 
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amongst other more brilliant hues is very 
pleasing. To get good-sized specimens in a 
short time the best plan is to take three or 
four young.plants and place them in a pot 
10 inches or 12 inches in diameter, using 
rather a stiff soil such as is generally called 
an adhesive loam, with a little manure and 
sand. In this the plant will make fine 
healthy foliage that is. very ornamental, and 
the year after potting they will send up fine 
spikes of bloom, and with copious supplies of 
water they may be kept in the same pots 
several years; large saucers or pans filled 
with liquid-manure are a great help to such 
gross-feeding plants as this, as they render 
unnecessary such constant watering as is 
otherwise required in dry seasons. A. G. 


FERNS 


Seedling Ferns 


EEDLING Ferns will now be cropping 

up here and there, in the pots of other 

plants and upon the surface soil between 
them, These seedlings will make most use- 
ful plants for potting up, as not being, as a 
rule, overcrowded, they make a close growth, 
and are excellent for transferring to small 
pots, in which they will have time to become 
established before the winter comes on. 
Oftentimes a goodly amount of soil is re- 
moved with the seedlings. It is not a good 
plan, however, to transfer them to over-large 
pots, 3-inch being large enough except for 
extra strong ones. If room is scarce, a cold 
frame or pit will suit these young plants very 
well, moisture and shade for a few days being 
the chief things required for all except those 
which delight in a tropical temperature. 
There are many kinds which can be obtained 
in this manner, the Maidenhair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) and the Ribbon Fern (Pteris 
serrulata) being two of the most prominent, 
but others, such as Pteris tremula, P. longi- 
folia, and P. argyrea with the British Maiden- 
hair, frequently come up in quantity. I have 
in this way often secured a good stock of 
Asplenium cicutarium, not one of the easiest 
Ferns to raise when even special attention is 
bestowed upon it. Small plants of the 
scarcer kinds should be carefully looked after. 
Where fertile fronds are observed upon a 
plant of which additional stock is required, it 
is a very good plan to place a sod of peat 
under the plant with some sand shaken upon 
the, peat. Such a surface is apparently more 
congenial to the development of many seed- 
lings than the best prepared soil and other 
accessories, in the shape of bell-glasses, etc., 
can be made to be. But what is more 
curious still is the fact that a seedling will 
crop up at a long distance from where the old 
plant of that particular kind is growing; this 
will at times occur in Orchid pots and sundry 
other places. My attention was _ lately 
directed to a fine lot of seedling Maidenhairs 
which were coming up thickly between the 
potssof a large number of Gleichenias. The 
plants of the Maidenhair were grown upon a 


side bed, the Gleichenias occupying the 
central one of a span-roofed house. At the 
first glance it would appear’ somewhat 


strange that this should occur; one would 
rather surmise that the seedlings would have 
appeared underneath the pots of Maidenhair 
themselves, but hardly any were to be seen 
there. The only solution which I could give 
was that the soil between these plants was 
too moist, and, therefore, probably too cool 
for the germination of the seedlings, or for 
the development of the spores. The soil be- 
tween the Gleichenias would, as a matter of 
course, be drier than that of the others, their 
Special needs being fully understood. Here 
the seedling Maidenhairs came up in pro- 
fusion, the soil being neither too moist nor 
too dry. 
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VEGETABLES 


The forthcoming R.H.S. Amateur. 


Vegetable Show 


REAT interest is now taken in the vege- 
table show to be held on September 7th 


in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent ’ 


Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. Last year the 
show was not a success, and an effort is now 
being made to produce a vegetable show that 
will be worthy of the traditions of the lead- 
ing Horticultural Society. For the benefit of 
intending exhibitors we take this opportunity 
of drawing attention to the principal -differ- 
ences between last year’s show and this. 

(a) The entries are required only seven 
days before the show, and not 14 as 
heretofore. 

(b) Regulations have been made re- 
garding the collections in order to 
encourage eéxhibits from the smaller 
gardens, e.g., hitherto a single-handed 
gardener had no guarantee that his col- 
lection might not have to compete with 
one from a garden with a staff of 20. 

(c) Previously there were only three 
classes for collections. Now there are 
four. 

(d) In-order to encourage exhibitors 
who live a long way from London, third- 
class single fare from the competitor’s 
nearest station to London will be added 
to each of the prizes in Classes 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

(e) In order to encourage the staging 
of collections those who exhibit collec- 
tions will be eligible to show in all the 
single-dish classes. 

(f) In 12 of the single-dish classes the 
prize money has been increased from 
1os., 78. 6d., and 5s., to 158., 10s., and 
7s. 6d. 

(g) Classes 24, 25, and 26 have been, 
substituted for Class 24. 

These changes are all for the good, and 
we feel sure that they will meet with general 
approval. For some reason the vegetable 
classes at Vincent Square have not been well 
contested. Possibly the prize money has not 
been sufficiently tempting. 


Vacant ground in vegetable 
garden 


As ground becomes vacant in the vege- 
table garden opportunity may be taken to 
utilise it by transferring what winter greens 
may be left in the beds, such as Kale, dwarf 
Savoys, late-raised Leeks, or a sowing can 
be made at once of Turnips and Winter 
Spinach. A batch of Spring Cabbage plants 
ought to be got in on ground recently occu- 
pied without anysmore manuring. 

MIDLANDER. 


Planting Broccoli ° 


Though early planting ensures the finest — 


plants and largest heads, the time of sowing 
or planting does not materially affect them as 
regards the time they come into use. If the 
planting be done in June or July, from 23 
feet to 3 feet must be allowed between the 
plants; if deferred till August they need not 
be allowed so much room. If the weather 
be dry, the seed-bed or that from which the 
plants’ are taken should be watered well the 
night before, to soften the soil. “The holes to 
receive the plants should always be made 
sufficiently large to admit of their being 
easily put in without breaking their roots. 
“* Buttoned ’’ and stunted plants are in many 
cases caused by bad planting. They are put 
in with broken and mutilated roots, and 
those that have a tap-root often have it bent 
double in getting it into the hole, and, in- 
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stead of the point being at the bottom of the 


hole, it will be sticking up above the surface. 


‘No one should wait a very long time for wet 


weather in which to plant Broccoli; it is 


better to get the planting done and water 
well once or twice, and the plants will then 


do till rain comes. When the plants are 
fairly established, and have grown a little, 
they must be earthed up, and this will pre- 
vent the wind from swishing them about and 
disturbing the young roots. 


_ Certification of seed Potatoes 


Most Potato growers by this time realise 
the importance of planting only true stocks 
of Potatoes in order to avoid the disappoint- 
ment and loss which often result from the 
growing of impure seeds. The demand for 
seed Potatoes from true stocks is  con- 
sequently steadily increasing, -and Potato 
growers are beginning to realise the ad- 
vantage of obtaining certificates of purity for 
any crops which they may intend to sell for 


seed. The Ministry of Agriculture is now _ 


making arrangements for the inspection of 
growing crops with a view to the issue of 
these certificates. Definite identification of 
Potato varieties is only possible by means of 
a crreful examination of the plants during a 
certain period of growth, and cannot be 
undertaken if the crop has died down. 
Growers who apply for inspection late in the 
season thus run the risk that their crops will 
be past the stage when identification is possi- 
ble. : 


Immune varieties of Potatoes 


The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany has invited farmers, Potato growers 
and merchants, and agricultural advisory and 
administrative officers to visit the Potato 
Testing Station, Ormskirk, on August roth, 
2oth, or 21st, 1926. Visitors will see the 
official trials of some hundreds of new varie- 
ties of Potatoes for immunity from wart 
disease, which are carried out at Ormskirk 
for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
We hope to report more fully on these trials 
in an early issue. 

The other trials open to inspection include 
the Lord Derby Gold Medal Trials and Yield 
and Maturity Trials of the leading immune 
main crop Potatoes. There is also a large 
number of demonstration plots of the chief 
varieties of British and foreign Potatoes, to- 
gether with those certified by the Ministry as 
immune in 1924 and 1935. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Winter and spring flowering 
, Stocks 


S plants of real decorative valué, Stocks 

are held in high esteem, and there is 

scarcely a garden in which they are not 
represented. The fortunate-owner of a cold or 
cool greenhouse can obtain a fine display of 
these beautiful flowers in early spring with 
very little trouble. They are useful for cut- 
ting, as pot plants for house decoration, and 
also for filling the greenhouse with bloom. 
The winter-flowering section of Stocks should 


be chosen, and the fine white variety known 


as All the Year Round. Other delightful 
forms are old rose, mauve, pink, crimson, 
and salmon-pink, all belonging to the winter- 
flowering group. Seeds should be sown in 


-August and September, and they will germi- 


nate in a cold frame. Directly they are large 
enough transfer them to small pots and re- 
turn to the cold frame. When they have 
comfortably filled these receptacles with roots 
each plant should be given a well-drained pot 


5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, and it will 


be found the former will be best for the 


ture will 


tinuously since. 


_ will be some time. 


although they are ea 


oe 
majority. Never allo 
starved in the small or 
rarely fully recover if 
although if planted ou 
they pull through an 
early flowers, — Rae 


little partly-deca 
ful of bone-meal 


be" “an = 

approach of winter re: 
jdight, airy she _the 
afford water > the 


are easily grown \ 
ordinary garden fare. 


Antirrhinums — lo 
annuals to be s 
the attendant pi 


sight of the fact that 
open ground during ; 
there and left for the 
places they are to occ 
so, I was in a count 
a bed of Snapdragor 
to call them, was in 


come of a packet 


Camassia Cusick 
of the Quamashes, 
factory plant in a 
It has been in my 
and has bloomed — 
This year it first open 
(May 28th) it is gis 
tinued flowering. A 
Mountains of Oregon 


produces and r 
or so high and } 
_racemes of delicate bhi 
segments than those 
Leichtlinii. It is a pi 


out of the ground a 
the growers. I p 
deep as soon as - 


Possibly among the 
popular than I, glandu 
flowers showing up 
three months. 
Daisy-like blooms — 
Inulas will thrive i 
garden soil and deli 
Propagation is usua 


sown in spring. Whe 

undertaken it is best d 
and it needs to be do 
years as the plants gr 
once established. 


New Sidalcea Hiawatha.—The Sidalceas are now very 
order flowers, and were shown in great variety. One of the 
Ipicsous is Hiawatha, crimson with white eye, which gained an 
Merit last year. The plant grows 24 feet high and is very free 
a Own by Messrs. Stark and Son, Ltd. 

diolus Mrs. Swainson.—Messrs. Kelway and Son had a 
ng exhibit of Gladioli, including the new ‘“‘ Langprim” hybrids, 
the variety Mrs. Swainson was one of the very best, The 
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lants of special interest at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Meeting on August J0th 


flowers are sulphur coloured with deeper yellow centre. It had pre- 
viously gained an Award of Merit. 

3. Stokesia cyanea delicata.—A very beautiful and distinct pale 
blue form with silvery white centre. Shown by Mr. Amos Perry. 

4. Cherry Plum Myrobalan laden with red fruits.— This 
culinary Plum is’ fruiting well in many gardens, and we have received 
specimens for identification from readers. This is the Prunus cerasifera 
of botanists, and is known as Roblets in the Midlands. Shown by 
Messrs, George Bunyard and Co, 
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Southern and Midland 


Beetroot 

Where the seeds were sown in March and 
early April the roots keep their flavour, and 
are best if lifted and stored in a cool cellar or 
outhouse now. Remove the soil without 
breaking the roots and place in layers, cover- 
ing each with sand. The later-sown batch 
should be encouraged by ‘keeping the soil 
stirred with the hoe and the beds free from 
weeds. 


Marrows 

To ensure a continuous crop the plants 
should have liberal supplies of water during 
the next few weeks. Thin the growth to 
prevent overcrowding and cut all fruits be- 
fore they ripen. Plants that are becoming 
exhausted will quickly revive if given 1 oz. 
of sulphate of ammonia in each gallon of 
water twice a week. Liquid-manure should 
also be given to encourage productiveness. 


Endive 

The resultant plants from a previous sow- 
ing should now be in a fit condition for trans- 
planting to a bed that has been well dug and 
enriched with manure. Set the plants out in 
lines 18 inches apart, allowing a distance of 
1 foot from plant to plant. Endive requires 
ample supplies of water during the young 
stages of growth, and the soil should be kept 
loose -by continually hoeing. . For planting 
later in frames a further pinch of seed may 
still be sown. 


Pentstemons 

Although of a perennial nature these 
beautiful free-flowering plants are always 
best when increased annually. Now is a 
good time to commence taking cuttings 
where young shoots are available. These 
should be strong and taken about 3 inches in 
length, removing several of the lower leaves. 
Insert firmly in beds of prepared sandy soil 
either in a cold frame or under hand-lights. 
These should be kept close until roots are 
formed. 


Herbaceous borders 

All spent blooms should be kept removed, 
and the plants that have finished blooming 
may be cut down. Keep the surface free 
from weeds and use the hoe amongst the 
plants to keep an open tilth. Stake and tie 
the autumn-flowering plants. Those that 
form roots near the surface should receive 
water when necessary. 


Bulbs 


There are many varieties of bulbs that may 
be planted during the next few weeks, and 
all varieties that were forced and lifted from 
the beds may be attended to first. It must 
not be expected that Hyacinths, Tulips, or 
Daffodils will flower freely immediately after 
forcing, and it is advisable to plant these in 
the shrubbery, grass, or reserve border. 


Arum Lilies 

Where not already done, no time should be 
lost in getting these repotted. Where the 
pots have been laid on their sides and kept 
dry during the last few weeks they should 
now be stood upright and given a thorough 
soaking of water. Three parts loam, one 
each of leaf-mould and rotten cow manure 
mixed together with a good supply of coarse 
sand form an excellent compost for these 
plants. Firm potting is also essential, 


Schizanthus 


For an early show of bloom a few seeds 
may now be sown in a pan of light soil and 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK _ 


germinated in a shady part of the green- 
house. When the seedlings are fit to handle 
they should be pricked off into shallow boxes, 
afterwards potting them up into 3-inch pots, 
in which they will remain during the winter. 
A shelf near the glass in the cool house is 
ideal for the plants during the dull months. 
There are many beautiful kinds, but 1 find 
Dr. Badger’s strain hard to surpass. 


Cyclamen 
Old plants that have been resting are now 


starting into fresh growth, and should be | 


turned out of the pots. Remove as much of 
the old soil as possible without damaging the 
roots; repot into clean pots of the same size 


or one size larger if necessary, in a compost 


of good fibrous loam, sweet leaf-mould, and 
well-rotted cow dung, with the addition of a 
little crushed mortar-rubble to keep the whole 
porous. Careful watering is necessary until 
the plants have become well established. A 
cold frame is the best place to keep the plants 
for the time being. 


Peaches and Nectarines 


All but the latest crops have by this date 
been gathered, and attention must be paid to 
the cleansing of the trees and the encourage- 
ment of fruit-buds for next season. ‘Trees in 
pots that need repotting or top-dressing 
should be taken in hand now. Keep the 
foliage healthy by constant syringing with 
clear water, and houses in which trees are 
planted should have all doors and ventilators 
thrown open day and night. 


W. E. Wricnt. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Roses 


The first flush of Roses is now almost over, 
and in order to encourage the H.T. varieties 
they ought to receive a little stimulant of 
some sort. Nothing, of course, is better than 
weak liquid-manure, but when such cannot 
be given, some good fertiliser in solution may 
be administered. Hoe the beds or borders at 
frequent intervals should there be a spell of 
dry weather. Roses on walls at this time 
may develop aphis. Fortunately, this is 
easily dealt with if the pest be caught in its 
incipient stages. The shoots of Ramblers 
must be regularly tied in. There is, how- 
ever, nothing wrong in cutting out weakly 
shoots if there is a sufficient number of vigor- 
ous ones to form the basis of next season’s 
display. This is the time at which mildew 
may be expected to give trouble. When 
symptoms of the fungus are observed the 
usual remedy should be used. 


Herbaceous borders 


These, from now onward and until the 
frost comes, ought to be very bright. Well- 
furnished borders now call for very little at- 
tention in the way of weeding or cleaning. 
The principal work consists in the removal of 
spent blooms and of seed-pods, and in making. 
the plants—and especially the taller ones— 
secure against damage from wind or rain. 
There are some good forms of Sidalcea which, 
at the moment, are showy, S. Murrayana, 
S. Rev. Page Roberts, and S. Oregon to 
name a few. Phloxes are always bright; the 
Rudbeckias, .Chrysanthemum maximum, 
Monardas, Scabiosa caucasica, and_ the 
Heleniums, among other things, give variety. 
The more robust Michaelmas Daisies and the 
September-flowering Tritomas will appre- 
ciate a light mulch of some description. 


completed or to be a 


_possible to overwater a 


particular garden. 


a full sowing of Turnips: 


Hardy fruit Ee 
_ Wasps appear to be n 
numerous,-and in or 
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Seeds and seedlings 
At times it becomes ne 
or to transplant see 
dry, owing to a lack of 
seed-sowing under such 
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fore drilling and sowin 
in some rough-and-re 
mination takes place. | 
all good seeds will show 
germination. Seedling 
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Early Peach house © 
Continue the syringing 
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Open both top and botto. 
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the ripening of the woo 
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Plant houses. 

Watering. is now 1 
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Kitchen garden 

Sow Lettuces freely— 
too many than too few. 
Endive, too, can be made. 4 
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Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudb 
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Dendrobium thyrsiflorum 


iGsT the many species of Den- 
um none is more beautiful and 
y than Dendrobium thyrsiflorum. 
‘IL grown the plants produce, in 
_ May, fine drooping racemes of 
wers with a golden-orange lip. 
ve a charming effect when grouped 
ir Orchids, and are always greatly 


ndsome species, a native of Moul- 
lia, is a very suitable one for the 
0 grow, as it lends itself to easy 
a 

d plants can be had at various 
’ cheaply. When such are received 
_and foliage should be thoroughly 
fore potting. 

itable-sized pots or pans for each 
| crock same for drainage to one- 
‘th, using for compost chopped 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss. Work 
ost firmly about the base and up to 
of pot-rim. 

otted place the plants in an inter- 
emperature and keep sprayed with 
itil growth commences, when more 
'y be applied to the roots. As 
lvances plenty of moisture is re- 
tl growth is completed, then give 
fonly to maintain pseudo-bulbs in 
dition, 


During the winter months the plants are 
rested in the Odontoglossum-house, where 
they remain until showing for flower. 


D. densiflorum is another fine species, in 
habit similar to D. thyrsiflorum, also from 
India, where it is found in the Nepal district. 
It produces compact stout stems a foot or so 
high; these eventually produce dense racemes 
of flower. The sepals and petals are of a rich 
bright yellow and the broad lip of a bright 
orange colour. ' 


The same treatment should be given this 
species as mentioned above. 
: J. Mackay. 
The Gardens, The Hill, 
Witley, Surrey. 


Dendrobium Dearei 


This Dendrobium, a native of Mindanao, 
one of the Philippine group, has erect, 
clustered, leafy, stem-like pseudo-bulbs, 
which when strong attain a height of 3 feet, 
but I have also seen it flower profusely upon 
growths not more than half that size. The 
leaves are somewhat crowded, especially to- 
wards the top, and the lower ones usually 
fall away during the resting season; the 
racemes are numerous, produced both from 
the top of the stem, as well as from the axils 


A group of Dendrobium thyrsiflorum at The Hill, Witley, Surrey 


of the upper leaves, and I have seen eight 
racemes of bloom upon a single bulb bearing 
upon an aggregate 85 blossoms, and in some 
cases a greater number of flowers has been 
produced. The flowers, of an exceedingly 
pure and delicate white, saving a small stain 
of pale green on the disc, measure some 3 
inches across. What other quality does it 
want to recommend it to those who cater for 
the wants of the public by growing for mar- 
ket? Some may say it lacks perfume; and 
this is true, or it is so faint I have never been 
able to perceive it, but I do not look upon 
this as a direct disqualification. Those who 
succeed with it find it succeed best as a pot 
plant grown in rough peat from which all 
the fine particles have been well beaten. The 
peat should be mixed with some chopped 


living Sphagnum, and the whole firmly 
pressed down. It also requires thorough 


drainage. The plant enjoys full exposure to 
the sun and light (saving through the hottest 
part of the day), and during its season of 
growth an abundant supply of water, but 
when the bulbs are finished up it requires a 
decided season of rest, which, however, must 
not be carried to excess, or the bulbs will 
shrivel and become impoverished and fail to 
flower. TI have also seen this plant grown in 
a basket, but the length of its erect growths 
when the plants become strong renders it a 
somewhat inconvenient plant for this system 
of culture. It usually flowers in spring and 
early summer. 
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Peach trees after fruiting 


HE crop having been gathered from the 

early and second early Peach-houses does 

not imply that the work in them is over 
for the season. Many growers, though they 
may have watched with regret the first ap- 
pearance of red-spider when the fruit was 
ripening, will allow this pest to make as 
much headway as it likes directly the fruit is 
over and throw open the house to take its 
chance. 
sect has obtained a footing, the first thing to 
do is to see that the borders are thoroughly 
moist, well soaking every bit of soil in them 
if they appear to be on the dry side. Then 
with a garden engine or syringe thoroughly 
moisten the foliage all over, using a fair 
amount of for¢e and not sparing the water. 
This will make the insects uneasy, and be- 
fore applying any insecticide, whatever 
pruning is necessary should be done. This 
in most cases will consist principally of wood 
that has fruited and any chance bit of new 
growth that there is not room for. This 
latter in all cases is best left either its full 
length or else cut right out, as there is a 
danger of shoots that are stopped after this 
date not starting from the upper buds. In- 
deed, if the trees have been properly attended 
to with regard to tying and stopping during 
the season of growth, all that now remains to 
be done is a little pinching of sublaterals and 
the removal of foreright shoots that are not 
needed when the fruiting wood is cut out. 

A good home-made remedy for red-spider 
is an emulsion of soft-soap and water with a 
tablespoonful of sulphur added to every 
gallon. Mix it to the consistency of paint to 
sink the sulphur, then add a pint of the mix- 
ture to a large pail of water and thoroughly 
wet every part of the tree with it. With 
patience it is quite possible to clear the trees 
even when badly attacked. -Fumigation, too, 
will lessen the number of insects in bad cases, 
but the best and surest means of keeping the 
trees clean is to be always at them with the 
syringe when the weather is bright. The 
idea that it prevents the wood maturing is 
quite wrong, for it helps rather than hinders 
this end by keeping the foliage clean and 
healthy to the last, and allowing it to carry 
on its function of sap-elaboration and bud- 
development. 

Air in plenty is an important factor in the 
due development of the wood and fruit-buds, 
giving both vigour and strength, that stand 
them in good stead should the weather prove 
dull and cold when starting the trees. For 
this reason both top and bottom ventilation 
should be left full on night and day as long 
as the weather is warm, and the cool night 
temperature will conduce to perfect rest later 
on. Under such conditions as these over- 
ripened wood, as it is termed, is almost im- 
possible. It is when the wood is starved 
from want of root moisture, the atmosphere 
arid, and the sun pouring down on enfeebled 
foliage that the trees give way, and bud- 
dropping and other evils are caused. 


Grading and packing of Apples 


In a reply given by the Minister of Agri- 
culture recently to a guestion in the House 
of Commons he stated that Local Authori- 
ties had been asked to undertake instruction 
in the grading and packing of fruit and that 
numerous demonstrations had in consequence 
been given. The Minister added that in 
1923 the Ministry imported a Cutler grading 
machine from America the use of which was 
demonstrated to growers in various districts 
in co-operation with Local Authorities and 
Growers’ Associations. In 1924 the Ministry 
equipped an Apple grading and packing 
station at Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, at 


In cases where this troublesome in-~ 


See 
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\ 
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which instruction was given to officers of 
Local Authorities and to growers in the 
methods of grading and packing and in the 
management of the station. The station 
has since been acquired by the local growers 
who formed a co-operative society for the 
purpose, which received a loan under the 
Ministry’s scheme of advances to co-operative 
marketing undertakings. The working of 
the large fruit-packing stations in Canada 
and U.S.A., and the methods of grading and 
packing employed in marketing Broccoli in 
France had been investigated. Demonstra- 
tions had also been given at Penzance, the 
centre of the Cornish Broccoli industry, and 
efforts were being made to secure the estab- 
lishment of a Broccoli-packing station in 
Cornwall. The general subject would also 
receive consideration in the Report on Fruit 
Marketing which is being prepared as one of 
the Ministry’s Economic Series of publica- 
tions. 


Forcing Strawberries 


The ‘‘ good old days”? are brought vividly 
back to our memory by the price of Straw- 
berries during the reign of Henry VIII.— 
fourpence a bushel—although there is evi- 
dence that such Strawberries were the wild 
variety. In any case this delicious fruit is 
well worthy of careful cultivation, and it 
assuredly pays for forcing; and it is with the 
object of encouraging the early cultivation of 
the Strawberry that this brief article has been 
written. ~ 

A specially-constructed greenhouse is by 
no means éssential, for Strawberries may be 
admirably forced on shelves in vineries or 
other houses. 


Plants, or rather runners, to be set aside- 


for forcing should be taken from the earliest 
rooted, for these have the longest growing 
period naturally. They must be the product 
of healthy plants, grown in the open, treated 
most regularly and correctly, and in age not 
more than two years. 

A number of 3-inch pots should be at hand, 
which, when well provided with crocks, 
should be filled with rich loamy compost and 
firmly pressed down, but not rammed. 
These insert in the ground by means of a 
trowel in the vicinity of the runners. Place 
the runner on the pot in each case, pegging 
down by means of a hooked twig until rooted, 
a state soon accomplished if the pot is kept 
moist. Other runners from the same original 
plant should be stopped so that it has only 
one branch to feed. 

Shift in to larger pots, preferably 5-inch, 
using a compost of turfy loam, leaf-mould, 
and rotten cow dung. It is a good plan to 
have this compost by you for some months to 
ensure its being in a good rotted state. 

Transfer the plants and shade them until 
established, then stand out in batches either 
upon ashes or concrete, in both cases using 
lime for the surface to keep slugs and worms 
at bay. At the fall of the leaf place the 
plants on shelves near the glass of a warm 
greenhouse—warm enough only to prevent 
the admission of frost. Give plenty of air 
on all possible occasions. After a time re- 
move the top soil and substitute rich soil as 
a dressing. Mildew may be prevented by 
dipping the plants in sulphur and water. 


About November 15th is a good time to com- . 


mence forcing, the temperature not exceed- 
ing 45 degs. at the start and 50 degs. later, 
plenty of fresh air being always available. 
The main point of utmost importance is to 
ensure slow forcing, even on the appearance 
e the flower-buds, 55 degs. being the limit 
then. : 


After the fruit is set the temperature may 


be gradually raised to 60 degs., 65 degs., and 


during sunshine even 70 degs. The applica-_ 


tion then of weak liquid-manure is very bene- 


ficial, but this should be given only once a 


week. Never allow the plants to become un- 


. dry state. 


- conducive 


~ were fruit trees and 


“igre Ye 7 os 


~ 


duly dry, and avoid over- 
Sovereign is, without doubt 
Strawberries for forcing, a 
is Sir Joseph Paxton. —] 


- Many who cultivate | 
what mildew is; on the o 
some whose Grapes” 
more or less, and 
Most frequently it < 1 
the leaves, coating these oy 
flour-like down, w eat: 
spoils the appearance an 
sbunches. 32" Ss ee 
There are many specifics. 
mildew, most of them act 
they do not always stamp | 
quickly as could be w 
principally in solution, a1 
plied with a syringe. 
which, however careful 
_is sure to damage the 
though in a bad case of 
tion of bloom is outside th 
of sulphur is the one grea 
for ages been a mildew specific, 
these days has a deal of val 
pose. One of the secrets i 
in good time, continuing at | 
vals to apply it to the err es 
The berries 
_be dry, for if wet at the tin 
adheres to the skins, a d- 
moved. Used quite dry, 
gently plunged into a pail of 
come out quite clean an 
Another practice is to — 
sulphur first mixed wi 
consistence. If the pipe: 
a day the spores of the m 
to dry up, and the~ 
consequently checked. — 
ance, however, can t! 
Sulphate of iron is a } 
warding off mildew 
‘spread over the Vine 
3 Oz. to the square y. 
There may be two applic 
phate at an interval of < 
spring should mildew app 
a further application may 
border is attended to in 
dressing. The iron sulpha 
into the Vine channels thro 
presence fortifying them 
partially or wholly as the « 
The causes of mildew ai 
include faulty ventilatic 
or the roots working 
soils. These are the 
- but extremes of moistur 
to mildew 
reasons that cannot easily | 
when all that is apparently n 
vided and the daily de 
even then mildew som 
sence felt. I advise si 
the bunches as soon 
mildew- is seen, app 
through the growing sea 


Watering w 

In the tropical in 
watering had to be done, — 
trees and_plants to sh: 


up to walls. As a matte 
benefits other things in 
always do for all plants 
away from walls and fences 


soakings ought to be 
in bearing on walls 
with water. : 


wing is a list of varieties granted 

National Gladiolus Show, Burton- 
he British Gladiolus Society on 
Unless otherwise stated, the 


He Section. Name of Raiser. Exhibited by 
. Large-flowered ., Lemoine., Hewitt and 


=. cf .» Lowe and 
we. Gibson 
n ,. Primulinus , e Do. 
2) ” oo on Do, 


“4 .. Pfitzer 


a ve ” on 
” - ” . 
” se ” die Do. 
” ee ” s 


» 7 ”» .-* Do. 
.. K. Velthuys 


»” * 


7 E and Co, 
s .. Primulinus +. Salbach .. Do. 
-Large-flowered .. Coblentz (?) Do. 


Ns .. Lemoine ow Jaen 


+ .. Diener 10. 

i a ..G. Mairand 
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2 ” we De, 

” 3< Do. 


: Section. 


Exhibited by 
Si; Primulinus A. E. Amos 
pa? " W. J. Unwin 
.. Large-flowered D 


oO. 
«« G. Mair and Son 


a 53 oO. 
“ti Medio“Primalinus: Major G. Churcher 


re ” 
7 


ve 0. 
+» Lowe and Gibson 


'Gladiolus Society's Silver Challenge Cup for 
, varieties:—1st, Messrs. G. Mair and Son, 
id (Silver Medal), Messrs. Konynenburg and 

; 3rd (Bronze Medal). Kelway and Son, 


See ” 
- Primulinus 


Fs hallenge Trophy :—Won by Watkin Samuel, 
; B.G.S, Silver medal, Ivor Thomas, Esq., 
$G,S. Bronze Medal, Major G. Churcher, 


Challenge Trophy ,—Won by A. Amos, Esq., 


| Gladiolus Society’s Silver Medal for amateur 

sest number of points in Section ‘ D’ :—Major 
Sussex ; runner-up, Ivor Thomas, Esq. 

1G ILLUsTRATED”’ Bronze Medal for largest 

oints in Section ‘*C’':—A. Amos, Esq., Col- 

n mateo, J. Gregg, Esq-, London. 

decial First Prize :—Won by A. Amos, Esq. 

t, by 4 ft. (First Prize £20 cash):—Winners, 

o., Ltd., Solihull; 2nd, W. J. Unwin, Histon; 

burg and Mark, Holland. 

Primulinus, 9 ft. by 4 ft.:—rst, W. J. Unwin; 

uys, Holland; 3rd, H. Prins, Holland, 


Mess) to Mr. W, J. Unwin for finest group of — 


to the following for groups:—Lowe and 
ley Down (seedlings); Kelway and Son, Lang- 
sath, Ltd., Wisbech; Komynenburg and Mark, 
tes Holland; K. Velthuys and Co., Holland. 
al for Group:—Mr, W. Glen, Chippenham, 


ibitors in the Open Trade Classes in- 
t and Son, Ayrshire (14 firsts, 2 seconds, 
wh). Hewitt and Co., Solibull (2 firsts, 5 
is). W. Glen, Chippenham; D. Prior and 
gopyaraburg and Mark, and K, 


: 
5 


Chili 

Co., Ho 

i. teur exhibitors included: Ivor Thomas, 

(5 firsts, 2 seconds, 3 thirds, 2 fifths). S. J. 

London (1 first, 3 seconds, 1 third, 3 fourths, 
;- Churcher, Linaheld (3 firsts, 6 seconds, 

s. A. Amos, Esq., Colchester (twelve 

firsts). Watkin Samuel, Esq., Wrexham 

uding 3 firsts, 5 seconds), 
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ipal Educational Garden 


Council of Swansea has re- 
n interesting innovation by in- 
ongst the other attractions of its 
of economic plants and a col- 
ild plants of the British Isles. 
collection numbers some 430 
ides a large number of the 
it commercial plants, together 
minor value. The old kitchen 
‘Singleton Abbey estate, now 
has been developed for the 
sshouses being used for 


COMMENDATION (preliminary. 
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tender subjects, and the open ground for 
hardier plants. The British plant collection 
has been formed in the same park, and an 
idea of its scope may be gathered from the 
fact that it already includes 1,500 species, 
provision being made for water, bog, rock, 
dry land, and other plants. An index of the 
economic plants has been published for the 
guidance of those who use the garden. It 
gives the scientific and common name of each 
plant, the part used, and the object for which 
it is used. There is also a shelter for the 
use of students, who wish to study the col- 
lections. The Council are to be congratu- 
lated on their initiative in making this inno- 


Answers t 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pos- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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vation. Too often the activities of those who 
are in charge of public parks are limited to 
the production of playing grounds and gaudy 
displays of summer bedding plants, and it is 
refreshing to find a body of Town Councillors 
turning their attention to the scientific and 
educational side of horticulture. They are 
fortunate to have in Mr. D. Bliss a Parks’ 
Superintendent capable of carrying out their 
wishes to such a remarkable extent. There 
can be little doubt but that the innovation will 
have far-reaching effects. It is understood 
that the Parks’ Superintendent will distribute 
seeds of many of these plants as they become 
available. 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair eeamples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
trom several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


GREENHOUSE 
Lapageria failing 
(A. C.).—It is not to be wondered at if 
your Lapageria fails to do well, as it is quite 
overrun with insects, including thrips and 
mealy bug. You will have to thoroughly 
clean the plant before it will do any good. 
[t has been kept too dry both at the roots and 
in the growths, this also having much to do 
with its failure. This plant, if the drainage 
is good, must have plenty of water, and be 
grown in a mixture of rough peat, broken 
crocks, and clinkers smashed up, using sand 
freely in the compost. 


“Spot” in Carnations 

(W. Gray).—Your Carnations have evi- 
dently been attacked by the disease known 
as ‘‘ spot.’’ The conclusion of most growers 
is that it is due to a damp or stagnant atmo- 
sphere, to an unsuitable soil, or to overcrowd- 
ing. Hitherto no cure has been found for it. 
If your plants are in the open they must take 
their chance. You should cut off all the 
diseased leaves, etc.,.and burn them. Grow- 
ing the plants for two years in one place is 
also a mistake. Carnations ought to have 
fresh quarters every year, or, at all events, 
the soil be renewed before replanting. This 
disease is always worst in a wet, cold season. 


Growing Vincas 

(R.).—Presuming that the Vincas inquired 
about are Vinca alba and rosea, they should 
be grown in a cool part of the stove, or, at 
least, in an intermediate temperature. In 
winter, the structure in which they are grow- 
ing should not fall below 50 degs., with a 
corresponding rise as the season advances. 
The plants, when young, should be pinched 
occasionally in order to ensure a bushy habit 
of growth, and they do well in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. A_ good light 
position is necessary to their well-doing. If 
the hardy Vincas—that is, the Periwinkles— 
are intended, they may be planted out either 
in a sunny or partially shaded spot. 


Iris seed 

(A. M. X.).—Sow the seeds at the end of 
September in very sandy loam. The best 
plan will be to use a large pot that the seeds 
may be thinly placed. Place 2 inches of 
crocks for drainage, over this some rough 


turf, and then 4 inches of the above soil. 
Scatter the seeds on this, having first made 
the surface level and firm, and cover them 
3 inch deep or less, certainly not more. So 
arrange the soil that a cavity an inch deep 
remains at the top when the seeds are covered 
in. You can then place a piece of glass over 
the pot for protection. When the seedlings 
appear pot them singly into small pots, and 
finally plant out in the garden, 


Heating a greenhouse in exposed 
position 

. (H. G.).—Under the circumstances named 
we should doubt whether the 24 feet of 4-inch 
piping could be depended upon. Why not 
put the boiler in the north-east corner against 
the dwelling-house and carry the pipes round 
the north end and west side and back again? 
Taking the mean height of your house at a 
guess of 8 feet it would give about 1,500 cubic 
feet of air to be heated, which would require 
at the very least 60-feet run of 4-inch hot- 
water pipes to keep out frost in such a posi- 
tion—the heat of the water in the pipes to be 
maintained at 200 degs. Fahr. The flue 
would act very well carried up as proposed, 
but it should be kept at least 3 inches away 
from any woodwork. There is no danger of 
fire from a hot-water apparatus other than 
from the flues. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Diseased Chrysanthemum leaves 

(R.S.).—Your leaves arrived in a very dried- 
up condition, and it is impossible for us to 
say what is the matter with the plants. If 
you will send us in some more specimens 
packed in a small tin box we will do our best 
to help you. Meanwhile we should advise 
you to isolate the affected plants, because if 
the trouble is eelworm, or fungoid, as ap- 
pears likely, it is liable to spread to the clean 
plants. 


Young Wallflowers, etc. 


(F. B.).—If your Wallflower and Snap- 
dragon plants are so small that they are but 
just above the ground, then you sowed the 
seed very late, Wallflowers to bloom next 
spring should now be fairly strong plants, 
dibbled out where to flower or be fit to do so. 
When the seedlings are only just through the 
ground they will be fit to plant out about the 


- year. 
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middle of September, and that is late. It ts 
very doubtful whether they will bloom next 


same bed, the smallest especially, the strong- 
est being planted out where wanted if they 
are 4 inches in height. All those, if they 
stand the winter, will bloom finely next 
summer, 


Annuals and perennials 

(J. G.).—Will you state your requirements 
more clearly? ‘‘ Annuals ’’ are obviously of 
annual duration only, and must be grown 
from seeds, while perennials are obtained 
either from seeds or by dividing up the root 
clumps into smaller portions. ‘* Perennials ” 
do not produce ‘‘ cuttings,’ as this term is 
usually understood. The stem growth of 
perennials is of annual duration, and when 
flowering is done the stems perish. 


The Cape pond weed (Aponogeton 
distachyon) 

(E. C.).—In the midland and cold districts 
it is necessary to grow this plant in water 
that does not freeze, but in mild and southern 
districts this is not needed. It may also be 
flowered in an inverted glass bowl in a room. 
Failures often follow from putting this in too 
shallow water. : 


Plants for a north border 

I should be glad if you could tell me what to 
plant on a border 15 feet by 5 feet 6 inches 
for plenty of bloom. The ground is in a 
poor state; it is also exposed to the north 
and a paling fence at the back. 

Essex. 

[The aspect is unfavourable to many of 
our best hardy plants, but a selection from 
the following should suit your purpose :— 
Campanula latifolia, Artemisia _lactiflora, 
Sidalcea Rose Queen, Lythrum  Salicaria 
- roseum, Delphinium Rev. Lascelles, Galega 
Hartlandi, Lychnis  chalcedonica, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum King Edward VII., 
Acanthus Candelabrum,,. Anemone japonica 
Queen Charlotte, Hemerocallis aurantiaca 
major, Gypsophila paniculata, Morina longi- 
folia, CGEnothera Lamarckiana, Iris sibirica 
Bleu Cceleste, Iris sibirica Emperor, Astilbe 
Davidii,, Phlox Selma, Saxifraga Megasea 
~ Peach Blossom, Funkia Sieboldi, Geranium 
Endressi, Agapanthus Mooreanus minor, 
Trollius Lemon Queen, Caltha polypetala, 
Campanula muralis, C.  carpatica pallida, 
Lily of the Valley Fortin’s var. Dicentra 
spectabilis, Mertensia _ sibirica, CEnothera 
missouriensis, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw, Gypso- 
phila muralis, and Sedum spectabile. ] 


L. SEARLE. 


Hollyhocks not opening freely 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly advise 
me as to why the flowers of some of my 
Hollyhocks do not seem fully to open before 
they fade. Some of the plants, not more 
healthy, to all appearance, than the others, 
are perfectly normal and __ satisfactory; 
others, of possibly the same colour, open 
unsatisfactorily. In the affected ones this 
is the case all up the plants, and the flowers 
never attain their full beauty. G. H. W. 


[The affected spikes are mostly attacked 
by red-spider or thrips, which damage the 


buds even before they commence to open. — 


Your best course would be to syringe the 
affected plants and, whilst still wet, dust 
them over freely with Tobacco powder, pay- 
ing special attention to the undersides of the 
leaves and flowers. Apply plenty of water to 
their roots during hot weather. | 


FRUIT 


Rivers’ Early Peach unsatisfactory 
Admiral Sir H. L. Heath would be much 

obliged if the Editor could advise him as to 

the best treatment for a Rivers’ Early (out- 


Snapdragons may be either left in the . 


\ 
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door) Peach which, year after year, produces 
good crops of early Peaches, but which, un- 
fortunately, do not ‘‘ stone ’’; the skin cracks 
and earwigs make a habitation of where the 
kernel should be. The tree is on Plum stock 
on a brick wall facing’ south. Other Peach 
trees on the same wall do well. The ground 
has been well limed and the roots have plenty 
of building rubble round them. The tree has 
been planted some 12 years. 


[The trouble is due to improper fertilisa- 
tion, which is common among early Peaches, 
even when growing under glass. The only 
remedy—and this a partial one—is to care- 
fully fertilise the flowers by hand each year, 
using a camel’s-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail. 
Rivers’ Early Peach is very susceptible to 
stone-splitting. | 


Peaches falling and Apples to name 


(E. G.).—The leaves accompanying the 
fruit are absolutely alive with thrip, red- 
spider, and scale, and this is the probable 
cause of their falling. The fruits have fallen 
off through bad fertilisation (see reply to 
Admiral Heath above). Apply a good soak- 
ing of water, syringe the trees each day, and 
once a week with paraffin soap at the rate of. 
a wineglassful to 2 gallons of water. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book on modern gardening 


“(E, S. M.).—The work that would answer 
your requirements is the latest edition of 
‘©The Gardener’s Assistant,’’? edited by the 
late William Watson, Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. This work, which 
contains chapters on all the subjects you 
mention, viz., the fruit and vegetable garden, 
medicinal plants, plant enemies, propagation, 
and stove and greenhouse plants, is pub- 
lished in six volumes by The Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 66, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


Preparing ground for spring planting 


I have a hitherto unplanted garden and 
wish to get the soil into good condition ready 
for planting in the spring. I can obtain 
stable manure. Should this be put into the 
soil now or left till early spring? Also is it 
dug deeply into the soil or just into the sur- 
face? J wish to grow evergreen shrubs and 
flowers, M. CrIiveE. 


[As your land is required for shrubs and 
plants it is advisable to trench it to a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches, and to accomplish this a 
trench of about 2 feet in width should be 
taken out and wheeled to the finishing point 
where it will be used to make good the final 
trench. 
thus prepared with a fork and over this place 
a layer of rough grass or rubbish—free of 
woody matter or coarse manure—and follow 
this by measuring off another 2 feet wide, 
turning the top spit of earth—whether it is 
‘grassland or otherwise—upside down upon 
the manure of the first trench and any loose 
shovellings also: This should give you about 
a foot of earth, over which should be placed 
a thin layer of manure, and if your ground 
is heavy add a dusting of lime also before 
adding further soil. Repeat the operation, 
and over this spread a further layer of good 
rotten manure and a similar dusting of lime; 
dig out the remaining 6 inches of soil, placing 
it upon the top of the manure, break up the 
bottom of the trench as before, and you have 
one trench complete. Treat the following 
trenches. likewise, leaving the surface as 
rough as possible. October is the best time 
for the work to be done, and by spring the 
surface will have become well weathered and 
the land settled down ready for planting in 
spring. Early in March give the surface a 
sprinkling of wood-ashes and fork it over to 


Break up the bottom of the trench. 


- growths there is no} 


a depth of 8 inches; this \ 


the manure to the surface ar 
and plants will grow aw 


Destroying Garlic 

(J. H. Lofimer).—Cut 
do’ good, but the best plar 
and put all on the fi 
matter to get rid of weeds 
as the seeds often He 
ground before they ger 
the way of a weed-killer 
destruction. S 


CATE 

Catalpa japonica — 

An effective August-flower 
above, and a lover of sunsh 
a nice specimen from 15 fe 
which is now blooming fre 
slope where the soil is poo 
tree is very healthy and 
smelling flowers of a 
dotted inside with pale 
The large branching inflor 
the ends of the current | 
from 6 inches to 8 inches 
decidedly handsome as 
large glossy green leaves 
species growing in the 
the waterside have made 
and are handsome by reas 
foliage and great size, b 
blooming this year, 


Rhus Cotinus var at 


tion of late as a well-flo 
picturesque shrub, which, | 
ground and in full sunsh 
for its beautiful effect. 
Venetian Sumach, its 
colour and somewhat gl 
the inflorescences of the 
flesh colour, those of th 


growing in rather poor soil 
sunshine. I find it slower 
the type, and this is an- 
comes adaptable for eve 
dens, and may be plante 
ing shrubs are desired. 
should be massed on ri 


osum) ee 

In many parts of the gat 
the soil is too stiff ani 

plant growing freely, s 

trench 1 foot wide and deep 

the foot of a cool no 


gorgeous scarlet flower 


Symphyandra Wanne: 

A more graceful dwarf pl 
than this could scarcely 
little tufts of Campanula-like 
g-inch wiry stems carrying st 
tubular flowers each 2 inch 
3 inch across the mouth. 
lovely soft lavender inside v 
purple on the outside. S 
enemy, especially durin 
combat these a ring of sh 
placed around the collar of : 

Sussex. - Sete 
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TE REPLIES 
ng Coleus 

ost).—To winter Coleus successfully 
uld be well established, firm, not 
i plants. A_ light, comparatively 
/in a house that does not fall below 
during the winter is a good place for 
Jo not give more water than is neces- 
eep the plants in good condition. 


mildewed . 
. Denham).—We have never seen 
o badly mildewed. They are quite 
ind the only thing you can do is to 
all off the rods and put them on the 
guard against an attack next year 
d, when the leaves have fallen, paint 
side woodwork, clean the glass, and 
e the walls. Then dissolve 3 oz. of 
of potassium in a quart of water, 
th clay and sulphur to a thin paste, 
h the mixture into the bark and 
vice about the spurs on the rods. 
t fruitful cause of mildew is main- 
_ cold, damp atmosphere during a 
lull weather, also opening the front 
leiwhen the wind is blowing from a 
or easterly direction. Have you 
jing sulphur in the Vinery, as from 
arance of the stalks one would be 
ose that such was the case. See 
This issue on p. 510 on “ Mildew on 


nums from cuttings 

)—We see no reason why you 
il to keep the cuttings if you take 
n healthy plants and put them into 
ame, which, should the weather be 
“e; will require covering with a mat. 


ig Fuchsias 


).—Fuchsias put away in winter 
‘er from overdryness and too much 
|, aS a consequence, if they survive 
ng are often found to’ be in a-de- 
condition. A warm temperature is 
sary for them during a period which 
be one of comparative rest, and the 
f packing plants under a greenhouse 
the back of hot-water pipes, where 
vexcess of heat, is not to be com- 
. The best place for them is a cool 
shed from which frost is excluded. 
(l they want from the time they go 
wer until February, when they may 
tt into heat, trimmed up, and, when 
1 move, repotted. Salvias may be 
the same way. 

Hine 

ds).—Your Celery has fallen a prey 
ee pioria petroselini apii, which 
4 rapidly during the past few years 
st destructive to Celery. Spraying 
deaux mixture as sooh as you see 
Of the trouble may check it to a 
dle extent, or spraying with sulphate 
um may also be tried. All affected 
ould, be dug up and burned, and 
he refuse from the affected plants 
dug in or put on the rubbish-heap. 
(be carefully collected and burned. 

\gtowing in winter 

st).—Very many persons who find 
ulture under glass simple work in 
er get to think that, given sufficient 
teat, they can get fruits all through 
© also. But even when such fruits 
led the cost far exceeds the value 
P, and the fruits are, at their best, 
or quality, being soft, pulpy, and 
void of briskness or flavour. The 
je to take to ensure a long season 
| the same house is to make 
ne inegentle warmth early in 
iting the seedling plants so soon 
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as they show rough leaves singly into small 
pots in light soil, and keeping them in 
warmth close to the glass on a shelf. Then, 
a month later, shift them into 6-inch pots, in 
which they should become strong and 15 
inches to 18 inches in height, and from these 
getting them into 10-inch pots singly, in 
which, stood in a row in the front of the 
house, the plants being trained up close under 
the roof, they will flower and fruit. The pots 
may be stood close to each other. To secure 
a good set the flowers should be fertilised, 
the stems being tapped two or three times a 
day, and pollen liberated on to a sheet of 
white paper may also be conveyed with a 
hare’s-tail or fine brush to the pistils. The 
side shoots should be kept hard pinched out. 
When fruits begin to swell, some liquid- 
manure rather weak should be given twice a 
week, Plants so treated should fruit. from 
the end of May, when the sun is warm and 
renders the fruits solid and good, on till the 
end of September. A further sowing, with- 
out heat, made at the end of June, the plants 
being similarly treated and got into pots, may 
be kept in a warm place outdoors until the 
others are cleared out. Then, being 3 feet in 
height and having two or three clusters of 
fruits set, they will, trained under the roof, 
and having ample warmth, fruit and ripen 
well up to the end of the year, and prove 
profitable. During the next four months 
forcéd Tomatoes will not pay. The growing 
of Tomatoes for winter is, even in the hands 
of practical men, a very risky business. 


Raising and fruiting of Melons 

(F. Frost).—A suitable bed for Melons 
should be 4 feet in height, and should extend 
a foot on all sides beyond the frames. The 
bed should, if possible, be composed of equal 
parts of stable manure and tree-leaves, and 
be well shaken together and left in a heap a 
few days to get warm, and then made into a 
bed with a reasonable degree of firmness so 
that the heat may continue as long as re- 
quired. Melons will do all the better for a 
little warmth till the fruits begin to colour. 
Of course, in August there is always more 
or less warmth from the sun. When the bed 
gets cold early in the season the temperature 
will not permit of much feeding being done, 
and one has to keep a close watch for canker. 
Therefore, it*is well to keep a little warmth 


TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN 
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in- the bed—we mean, of course, beyond the 
natural warmth, Every degree tells. As re- 
gards watering, a good deal depends upon 
the warmth of the bed.“ Under any circum- 
stances better not water the centre of the bed 
much, except in very hot, dry weather. 
Where there is likely to be a nice warmth in 
the bed the best soil for Melons is a good 
sound turfy loam, with a little bone-meal 
mixed with it, and a little soot. Liquid- 
manure may be given when the crop is. set 
and swelling fast. Ventilation in proportion 
to needs must be given freely from the time 
the plants are set out till the fruits are ripe, 
and then no shading will be required. In 
ventilating a Melon-frame begin with a prop 
2 inch thick at the back—if a two-light frame 
this may be increased as desired—and the 
frames damped and closed from 3 p.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Of course, no ventilation will be 
required on cold days. As regards tempera- 
ture of bed, if made as proposed above (half 
leaves, half manure), we need not think about 
figures, as the temperature of such will ex- 
ceed 85 degs. at the highest, and is not likely 
to go below 75 degs, at the lowest. 


SHORT REPLIES 


M. Coningham.—A ~selection of four 
Tulips, bronze and  flame:—Gesneriana 
major, Scarlet Emperor, Bronze Queen, 
and Flame, 

H. J. Camden, Wantage.—The Rousham 
Park Onion was raised at Rousham Park, 
Oxfordshire, the seat of Capt. Cottrell 
Dormor, many years ago, by his head gar- 
dener, whose name, as far as we can recol- 
lect, was H. Wingrove. 


INNAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUIT 


E. N., Balcombe.—Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 
a hardy Chilian shrub. “Prefers a moist, 
peaty soil. 

Miss V. Kenion.—Please send fully-ripe 
typical fruits. Impossible to name from the 
immature fruits you send us. 

E. G.—Apples: 1, Red Joaneting; 2, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Bruce Hewrrrt, formerly gardener at 
Buriton House, Buriton, Petersfield, has 
been appointed head gardener to HERMAN 
ANDRAE, Esq., Elmers Court, Lymington. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


CENTRAL LONDON 


200 Rooms in each Hotel 
REFINEMENT 


Thackeray Hotel: “THACKERAY, LONDON,” 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
FIRST CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTELS 


ELECTRIC RADIATORS IN ALL BEDROOMS 
Bedroom, Breakfast, and Attendance 


FROM 8/6 per night 
Illustvated Booklet on Application 
TELEGRAMS: 


SS fl SSS eens 


Modern Arrangements 
ECONOMY 


Kingsley Hotel; ‘“ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 
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For success in your Garden USE 


HORTICULTURAL | a 
HOMSONS MANURE SECRETARIES. | = 


i<#3 On the market ror over! 50 years, they mah hold first piace for QUALITY and RESULTS. N EW COM “COMPETITION | 
fj They are safe, sure, and lasting. direct result of many years’ practical experience in LABEL: °- 
4 gardening, they stand EY aati at the present day for all Garden Orops. 


Prices:-VINE, PLANT, AND VEGETABLE MANURE-—= Perfect Food— = 
Lowt., 30/-: 36 1b., 16/=: 281b., 9/-; 141b., 5/-; 71b.,3/~; tins, 1/3and 9d. SPECIAL : 

TOP DRESSING MANURE—an excellent stimulant—o6lb., 17/-; 281b., 9/6; This Fla 
141b., 5/6; 71b., 3; tins, 1/3. Cartiage paid on 28 Ibs. and up. Pp 


#2 WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET—POST FREE ON REQUEST “Eh perfectly conceals the com- | 
SOLD BY NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN EVERYWHERE 
Or from Sole Makers, WM. THOMSON & SONS, LTD., TWEED VINEYARDS, CLOVENFORDS, SOOTLAND 
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VY PILLS ALO 
VIPLSA LAS 


Carlols 2¢ 6¢ I/ 
Large Size 4/- 


UsE iF 
TO KILL GREEN-FLY IN 


Garden & Greenhouse 


CLF ih], 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 
WHEN WRITING 


BENTLEY’S 


WEED DESTROYER 


(POISON) 


Stands for 
Strength, Reliability, Economy 


Stronger than any other. One application keeps 

gravel paths and drives clean for nearly two years. 

Commands the largest sale both at home and 

abroad, with a rapidly spreading pecan 
Reduced Prices: 
Concentrated Liquid (1 to 80) 

1 gall. 6/9 ; 2 galls. 13/- ;3 galls. 18/9 ; 6 galls. 35/9 ; 
12 galls. 69/-; 24 galls. 134/3 ; 40 galls. 218/3 
Powder (1 to 25) 

4 tins 9/3; 8 tins 17/10; 12 tins 25/6; 20 tins 

40/9 ; 40 tins 78/- 


BENTLEY’S 


QUASSIA EXTRACT 


(Compound Liquid) 

NON - POISONOUS 
Infallibly destroys Aphis in all its forms. It 
may be used anywhere and everywhere with 
absolute safety, and is the most economical. of 

all Insecticides. 
One gallon makes from 80 to 100 
gallons of wash. 


5 galls, 8/6 per gall; 1 gall., 8/9.4-gall., 5/-5 


1 quart, he 1 pint, 1/9 
Carriage paid on 15|- orders and upwards. 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 


Chemical Works, Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 
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late spring and early summer 
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commences to encourage root 
as with stems as thick as the 
g-rod, Saponaria and Nemo- 
g some 2 square feet of soil, 
Collinsia 2 feet high and 18 
ough individually, are what one 
tumn sowing. I know of few 


als, grown for their appearance 
| specimens-as well as for the 
hey produce in the mass. There 
nts which have no beauty of 
aking of—we value them for 
cy or other good qualities—but 
‘annuals combine grace with 
n no small degree, although 
y perceived in the case of well- 
ints. Many do not succeed well 
annuals, for the simple reason 
ay the sowing until too late a 
is more especially productive of 
ices where the soil is of a close, 
ding, and, therefore, cold nature ; 
Jants have no time to obtain a 
f the ground ere winter grips them 
often fatal embrace. If they 
outright they lose that freedom 
hich they must retain if they 
d us the full measure of their 


e useful and beautiful flowers 
for the filling of vases, epergnes, 
annual Poppies when loosely 
Poppies during recent years have 
opular, and at the present day 


its have been added to the list. 
ost useful are the many colour 
ield Poppy that have been so 
| that an exquisite race has 
d which, when in flower, will 
fastidious and keep up a suc- 
y weeks, 3 

eek in September is quite late 
v, and then the position should 
t the same time swept freely 
reeze, which imparts health 


within the next few days. 


between plants that have made 


ndsome and effective as well- 


d, and numerous distinct and - 


and that power of resistance to climatic 
Vicissitudes during the winter which enables 
a plant to retain its vital powers intact. Take 
care that the young plants never become 
crowded, thin them out to- 2 inches or 3 
inches apart as soon as they are well in 
growth, and by mid-October they will have 


“Blue” Shirley Poppies 


The colour of this new strain is really a 
heliotrope-grey. The flowersare self coloured 
—some lighter and some darker 


developed into fine sturdy little specimens. 
In a general way it is net practicable to sow 
where they are to stand, but if they are to be 
transplanted let it be done, if possible, quite 
by the second week in October, so that the 
roots get some hold of the ground by the 
winter. This is important, as it sometimes 
happens that hard frosts with drying winds 
come in November and December, and then 
there is not sufficient root action to keep the 


Autumn-sown Annuals 


Those who have not tried sowing hardy annuals in autumn should not miss the opportunity of so doing 
The first week in September is quite late enough to 
readers do mot succeed with hardy annuals because they delay sowing until too late a period 


SOW. Some 


foliage full of sap, and the leaves then wither 
and untimely die away. In heavy soils early 
transplanting is more necessary than where 
the natural staple is warm and comparatively 
dry, though in soils which easily parch in hot 
weather it is best to get the plants into place 
as early as possible, as then they do not suffer 
so much when coming into bloom from heat 
and drought. It is often said that soil should 
not be rich for annuals, but if you give them 
room enough you will scarcely err in this re- 
spect, as the more luxuriance the finer in 
quality and larger in quantity will be the 
blooms. A word of caution is necessary— 
the luxuriance must be under control; there 
should be little signs of it before spring, as a 
too sappy autumn growth invites destruction, 
A top-dressing of some artificial or of decayed 
manure early in March will best answer the 
purpose, as the spring rains will carry the 
nourishment down to the roots by the time 
they most need it. In planting quite 6 inches 
should be allowed from plant to plant, and if 
they are to be grown in a mixed border three 
plants together will be the best arrangement. 
Although this is a mere question of taste a 
single well-grown specimen looks well, whilst 
a square yard or more of colour is most effec- 
tive. Erysimum Peroffskianum, for instance, 
produces an extremely fine effect when 
massed, the bright orange tint of the flowers 
being almost unique; whilst such shrubby- 
growing, compact-habited kinds as Godetia 
Lady Albemarle, which clothe themselves 
abundantly with foliage, do not so much need 
to be massed in order to display their beauty. 
One of the finest and most useful of hardy 
annuals is Clarkia pulchella, and those who 
need cut flowers should grow it largely; the 
flowers last long in water and the whole ap- 
pearance of the plant is light and elegant. 
It is also one of the hardiest. kinds in culti- 
vation. Being of much-branched habit and 
rather brittle, it, however, requires some sup- 
port, as, whgn the plants are large and 
coming into bloom, rough- winds are apt to 
break off large sprays. Strong Birch sprays 
inserted here and there so as to catch the 
main branches will preserve them intact; 
there is no need to tie, as the shoofs drop 
into. the forks as they grow and there re- 
main. Collinsia bicolor also requires support ° 
in a similar manner, as do all that grow any- 
thing like a foot high and which branch. 
Bartonia aurea js an old annual, but one 
which has lately become rather popular ; it is 
showy and distinct both in foliage and bloom, 
Nemophilas, blue and white, and Silene pen- 


516. 
dula are well known, but the pretty little 
Leptosiphons are not much grown; they are 
charming little neat-habited plants with 
beautiful rosy-pink or golden-yellow flowers, 


and give satisfaction only when sown in 
autumn. Gok. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


National Rose Society 


N response to a widely-expressed wish it 
|=: been decided that a dinner of the 

National Rose Society shall be held at the 
Savoy Hotel, Strand, on Friday, September 
roth, at 6.30 p.m. This is the first day of the 
autuinn Rose Show, and members may bring 
ladies or gentlemen as their guests, Tickets 
are tos. 6d., exclusive of wine. Morning 
dress. Application for tickets should be made 
early to the Secretary of the National Rose 
Society, Mr. Courtney Page, 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W.. 1. 


National Dahlia Society 


The annual show of the National- Dahlia 
Society, which is to be held on Wednesday, 
September 8th, at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, promises to be one of the 
finest ever seen. It will be opened by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B. 


Novel aquarium exhibition: Competitive 
show of aquatic plants 


Aquatic plants, which seldom receive the 
attention they deserve, will form part of the 
Home-Aquarium Exhibition which is to be 
held at the rooms of the British Sea Anglers’ 
Society, 4, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., on 
the 24th, 25th, and 27th of September. It is 
the first show of the kind in this country. 
There will be nearly 200 tanks on view, 
tenanted by many kinds of aquarium fishes 


’ 
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from tropical and temperate climes, as well as 
other forms of aquatic life, animal and veget- 
able. The primary object of the show is to 
demonstrate that, with suitable growing 
plants, a tank may be set up so as to be more 
or less self-supporting, and owing to the ex- 
change of gases on the part of fishes and 
plants, independent of change of water. 
Species of aquatics rarely cultivated outside 
aquarists circles will, apart from - more 
familiar water Lilies and various other pond 


» plants, be shown by professional and amateur 


growers, and the beauty of the specimens in 
their placid environment should bring home 
to visitors the possibilities of their culture. 
The exhibition has been organised by the 
British Aquarists’ Association, 14, Astonville 
Street, . Southfields, London, S.W., from 
whom full particulars may ‘be obtained, 


Cyananthus lobatus . 

During August, when so many alpines 
have gone out of flower, the handsome 
purplish-blue blossoms of this dainty rock 
garden plant are especially welcome. 
Cyananthus lobatus is certainly more difficult 
to manage than many of the commoner rock 
garden plants, but it is a subject well worth 
striving with. It thrives best in a position 
which gets morning sunshine and shade for 
the remainder of the day, and it enjoys a 
sandy soil containing a liberal amount of leaf- 
mould. Good drainage seems to be an essen- 
tial, and the addition of gritty material to the 
soil will help in this direction. Propagation 
may be effected by cuttings taken during the 
autumn and inserted under shaded hand- 
glasses. The plants may also be divided in 
spring, which is also the best season. for 
planting. A few stones placed round about 
the plants will help conserve moisture during 
the summer. - This desirable plant belongs to 
the same family as Polemonium cceruleum, 
the familiar Jacob’s Ladder. H. Greaves. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Campanula Zoysii 

FP HE notes on Campanula Zoysii are in- 
"[cesting I know of a very fine plant 

which has been in the same garden in 
this locality for at least 20, and probably 
more, years,,and which is growing on a small 
mound of rockwork in loam, sand, grit, and 
leaf-soil. No one could desire a more healthy 
or free-flowering plant, and there is no 
special provision made for it than for other 
Alpines» on the same mound. JI knew 
another plant in a garden not much more 
than-a mile away from the fitst place, where 
in the time of its late owner C. Zoysii was 
equally well grown under much the same con- 
ditions Personally, I have lost several plants 
in a garden, badly slug-infested, and illness 
and absence from home prevented me from 
doing much to counter the attacks of these 
pests. They are the most potent enemies of 
C. Zoysii, and I am disposed to agree largely 
with what Mr. Reginald Farrer said about 
C. Zoysii :—‘‘ In fact, under any good treat- 
ment in stony soil, sufficiently watered, 
drained, and open, C. Zoysii may always be 
relied upon to do its ample little best for you 
if trusted so to do, and not incessantly cos- 
seted and worried with attentions it does not 


want.” S. ARNOTT. 
Dumfries. 


Rose Caroline tie roe 


Will Mr. Taylor add to my obligation to 
him by stating when, where, and by whom 
the cross between Lady Mary Fitzwilliam 
and Mme. de Tartas, and which produced 
Caroline Testout, was made? My question 


is prompted solely by a desire to obtain 
authentic information, sovthat I may not 
again stumble—always a painful thing to do 
—in connection with this Rose. 

A ScortisH GARDENER, 


Alpine cuttings 

Some years ago I read an article written 
by Sir Frank Crisp on Alpine cuttings.- He 
recommended putting in the cuttings in sand 
and leaf-mould under bell glasses or small 
frames in full sun, no shade at all, and 
watering once or even twice every day. After 
three weeks remove all covering, and in 
another three weeks the plants are ready 
for planting out. I have tried his plan 
ever since, taking the cuttings early in May 
till the end of August. I have hardly ever 
had a failure and have often been given 
treasures and told that they were impossible 
to propagate. The hot sun makes the plants 
short, stocky, and strong. 

N.S. C. Gopstone, 


Cistus Silver Pink 


One of the most/beautiful Cistuses, and not 
very well known, is Silver Pink, which name 
exactly describes it. It is a lovely, soft silvery- 
pink and grows more loosely and gracefully 
than C. Sunset. or C. purpureus. It was a 
mass of flower all the summer, and it is be- 
ginning to show colour again. It roots most 
easily from cuttings and seems a quick 
grower, but it wants good soil, plenty of leaf- 
mould, and chips. One plant I put on a 


ledge of rock in rather poor soil was a com-_ 


plete failure. N. S.C. GopsTone. 
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Primula Litt 

This is one of the mo 
in commerce. I well ret 
tion it caused when exhib 
Bees some 17 years ago. | 
hibited by the same- 
House Show in July, 
servedly received a First 
from the’R.H.S. Since the 
much in evidence unti 
years, when a giant form 
superb condition by — 
Hunter at the Chelsea Show. 

For some years I have | 
stock, but beyond a few 
P. Littoniana has not been a 
fore it was with interest the 
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»“ C, M.” in the issue of August 
» says the plant will grow ‘* luxuri- 
ong stones, good friable foam, leaf- 
1 grit, and not surrounded by 
water.’’ No one would plant it in 
water. How many plants has 


> in flower, how many years have 
1 in their present position, and do 
ease in vigour as the years go by? 
in the north it grows luxuriantly, 
> south and west it does not succeed 


views in the spring garden 


al 


At Castleford, Chepstow, Mon., we 
or five plants flowering, but these 
‘d under glass, and the crowns built 
stood in a cold frame. They were 
a corner of the rock garden last 
) it would be presumption on my 
logmatise as to its requirements. 
of the county where P. Littoniana 
‘ would be welcome. 
T. W. Briscoe. 

vd Gardens, Chepstow, Mon. 


canothus Henri Desfosse 


sretary of the Royal Horticultural 
rites with reference to the new 
; shown by Messrs. R. Veitch and 
he R.H.S. meeting on the 27th 
should be grateful if you would 
ive publicity to the fact that 
; Henri Desfossé is the correct 
he plant which received an Award 
it the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
July 27th under the name of 
» Henri Defossé.”’ 


Bulbs to plant early 


the time when many small bulbs 
planted. Many people complain of 
failing, because they do not plant 
yenough. It is not unnatural that 
ate to disturb their gardens whilst 
still comparatively bright with 
levertheless they would find it re- 
to look ahead. Above all, be sure 
Anemone St. Bavo now wherever 
\ vacant space, or one becoming 
ysoon. With me A. St. Bavo com- 
lower in February and continues 
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to do so till May. Nothing brightens a gar- 
den in spring time more than this Anemone. 
It is quite hardy and easy to grow and does 
not require digging up annually and storing 
as so many bulbs do. All ij needs is to be 
planted now in ordinary garden soil and a 
little leaf-mould in full sun and left until over- 
crewding compels division. What is more, it 
is everybody’s flower owing to its cheapness 
(some 7s. a hundred), and seeds freely, 
August 23, 1926. B. Newpury. 


In the Spring Garden 


HEN a portion of the garden is given 
exclusively to flowers that bloom from 
the end of March to May it is con- 
venient that it should be in a rather retired 
place that need not be visited at other times 
of the year. It is never satisfactory if the 
spring garden has to be emptied to make 
room for summer flowers, for this makes it 
impossible to have any of the early-flowering 


og 


shrubs or any of the deep-rooting perennials 
that are needed for large and distinct foliage, 
and can only, at best, give an uncomfortable 
impression of a want of permanence. The 
main border in the little spring garden, as 
shown in the illustrations, is at the back of a 
high stone wall, and has a northern ex- 
posure. The line of the wall is continued by 
a Yew hedge which returns forward at the 
end. Some bold clumps of Veratrum are at 
the back, with the Fern-like Myrrhis beyond. 
At the front of the near end some plants of 
broad-leaved Saxifrage (S. cordifolia) give a 
feeling of solidity. Then come drifts of pale 
yellow bunch  Primroses with the lovely 
Tulipa retroflexa and a groundwork of 
Myosotis dissitiflora, with yellow Alyssum 
and double Arabis following in front leading 
on to Aubrietia, Tall late pale yellow Tulips 
are at the back. The colouring then changes 
to shades of purple and pink, dark purple 
Honesty at the back and purple Wallflowers, 
with a bold, long group of the purple-leaved 
Sage; then the nearly black: Tulipa Noire and 
the useful pink Clara Butt, and at the front 
and running up between, a strong planting 
of the deep purple Viola gracilis, with the 
dark-leaved Ajuga. This leads to the Wall- 
flowers of the colouring between purple and 
red, with red Tulips and blood-red Wall- 
flowers, and a good between-planting of the 
reddish-leaved Heuchera Richardsoni. Then 
come strongest tints of orange Wallflowers 
and ‘Tulips. 

Beyond the hand-gate, where a cross path 
leads through the Yew hedge, is a gorgeous 
mass of orange; Cheiranthus Allionii and 
orange Tulips in front, then’ some deep 


yellow and orange Azalea mollis, with a back- 


ing of Berberis Darwinii and one of the 
dwarf red-leaved Japanese Maples. I feel 
that no excuse is needed for emphasising the 
importance of the non-blooming plants, the 
Heuchera and the purple-leaved Sage. Where 
there is a quantity of flower, even if it is ever 
so carefully considered for proportion and 
good colour arrangement, there can be no 
doubt but that its value is very greatly in- 
creased by a judicious setting of this quiet 


foliage. Gah; 
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Modern 


HE appearance of plantations of these 
flowers’ is different in many ways from 
what it was in olden times on account of 
quite a changed style of bloom to that for- 
merly in evidence. In the first place, the 
height of the plants generally is quite 3 feet 
lower than that we were for a long time 
accustomed to, and therefore in the “matter 
of securing the branches things are made 
easier. Unsightly poles with flower-pots up- 
side down filled with hay to catch earwigs 
are past appurtenances;.so, too, are shades 
placed here and there to- protect some open- 
ing bloom. 
These items refer to an exhibiting period, 
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Dahlias - 


This, again, should be free to 
flower, prefera y opening the first blooms 
in August. Practically popular taste has left 
the handsome specimen bloom for an effec- 
tive garden plant. As time goes on it is just 
possible. that all the qualities, ancient and 
modern, will be rolled into one—garden 
plants with shapely flowers as well; that is, 
if one old custom. be followed, referring to 
thinning of branches. 

Public parks have become the centres 
where the merits of Dahlias are appraised 
and general fancy seems to go to a few sorts 
only. Coltness Gem, the dwarf- -growing 
bedder with single red blooms, is a favourite, 


muster, 


Veronica cupressoides in full bloom 


For most of the year this bush imitates a small Cypress, but in early 
summer suddenly becomes sprinkled with pale Javender Speedwell flowers 


and there are still a few growers who prac- 
tise ancient methods for show_ purposes. 
Generally, however, HOTERE up Dahlias for 
public show is similar to that in connection 
with most flowers. It is simply eutting them 
and placing in vases with a good length of 
stem. The modern type of blossom started 
from the time when new varieties ceased to 
be recognised, with wire supports to keep 
the bloom upright, but for years raisers, in 
their efforts to evolve what was once con- 
sidered the perfect, or rather that which was 
the popular form, actually discarded seedlings 
as weeds, but very similar to the: kinds liked 
at the present time. 

A variety esteemed now need not have any 
special character as to formation. It may, 
of course, not be too ragged, but it must be 
of taking colouring, and the flower-stem 
must be lengthy as well as rigid to pass 


also Pink Pearl, with little in individual 
bloom to recommend it; yet the colour is 
attractive, and it is dwarf and free-flowering 
to a fault. Then Lemur, with very dark 
bronzy-green Fern-like leaves and near on 
black-coloured- single blossoms; Crimson 


Flag, neat and striking; Our Annie, distinct 


in primrose and pink. 

In these notes I do not intend to pro- 
vide a list of names of modern sorts; this 
can be left till the flowering season is past or 
when planting time comes again. Here | 
am only trying to show how changed the 
Dahlia taste has become. The writer, per- 
haps, has a good opportunity of noting such, 
as it is some years back since the variety 
Edith Carter was spotted among my seed- 
lings. I searcely hope to rear a better, as I 
have evidence that this is being grown 
throughout the world; in some parts, in fact, 


judging from pictures, fag i than 
be cultivated at home. 
The culture of modern Dahlias 
rate, be an improvement on tha 
practised. We have only to put 
ordinary earth in open positions and 
the roots if rains -be scanty, then t/ 
branches, that is all; simplicity its 
the same time, those who cu 
garden display smiss a splendid ite 
rest is left to chance. If at flowe 
the soft growths which come 
near and under the opening bud 
or, indeed, most of. them, then 
plant would benefit ; besides, if 
only take away from the effect o 
but usually refuse to open 
frosts set in. A natural growt 
very well, but if this.can be 
cutting away the superfluous, w 


Campanula ver 

This handsome species is b 
common, and might be con 
unobservant to be merely a ~ 
pyramidalis, but it is in every 
finer and a true perennial, alth 
carelessly handled, not a long 
best increased from cuttings ied 
September, but may be divided j 
due care be exercised. While it 
hardy it is always as a pot plant 
grown it. If the cuttings be i 
the edges of 5-inch pots filled wi 
conapost they may be set in a c 


house at. the approach of ‘har 
February they should be potted ng 
3-inch pots, shifting into the 5-inch siz) 
the little pots are filled with roots, 
placing them, when ready, in 7 
using a good substantial or 
plants begin to bloom in early J 
faded flowers are removed, continue : 
tive till end of September. Ato 
winter€éd the plants in a cold” 
found that damp played havoc 
now keep them constantly in a 
which frost is merely excluded 
little difficulty in preserving 
the winter. The plants do_ 
throw up many cuttings, and s 
to get up a decent stock, This plit 
bloomed exceptionally well this year al 
much admired by visitors. A 
plies, the flower is of several 


white, blue, and_ purple, 
beautifull ly and se a vi 
bination. 


Though undoubtedly coar 
a striking plant mn the hh 
just at present. 
heads of golden-yellow” flo 
above many other things, < 
from a distance their 
In small or narrow border 
recommend this, as it would 
of place, but where space can be affor2 
a group of half-a-dozen the fe 

1 GARD 


worth inclusion. A Se 


Gypsophila f 
This is a charming littl 
introduction, producing low, sp 
of silvery leaves, and not 1 
high; even when in bloor 
4 inches. _It is quite disti 
prostrata rosea, in its’ dwarfer, en: 
more silvery growth and in the brigh 
earlier flowers, which are borne so pf 
that the leaves are lost in a storm 
bloom. I find it a most useful pl 
clothing small rocks and as an ed 
raised beds of other flowers. 


- 
ae 
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cented Leaves in the Garden—Il. 
a By F. A. HAMPTON 


a (Continued from page 502) ° 


\NTS which are free of their scent, so 
at you can smell them at a distance, 
not make a very long list in this 
» for it needs a fiercer sun than ours 
1g the scent of Thyme, Cistus, Rose- 
ay, and Myrtle into the air. The 
vleaved species of Cistus give us, now 
rain, the warm, balsamic fragrance of 
jum on a really hot day, but almost 
me scent is given off every spring by 
Isam Poplars (Populus balsamifera and 
thocarpa) when the sticky leaf-buds 
st beginning to unfold, and it spreads 
and wide in the woods that it is often 
tible before the tree comes in sight, 
1 one of the sweetest scents of the 
yside. 
yea elegans provides a very rich and 
ul scent of the same type. At a little 
‘e from the plant it suggests a mixture 
anse and Russian leather, but if the 
are handled they give off a smell of 
Currants, which (like all the Black 
it smells) is unpleasantly like a tom 
it is too strong. Humea elegans as a 
biennial from Australia is not strictly 
en plant, but it may be bedded out for 
mmer and is well worth the trouble, 
true sweetness can only be appreciated 
open air. The leaves make a pleasant 
ai for those who like a_ heavy 
ital” type of scent. 
us Odoratus is grown, though less often 
ts easiness and beauty merit, for the 
of its flowers and large decorative 
but it has a soft and rather subtle 
suggesting a mixture of Cedar_and 
| wood, which drifts about the bush on 
lay and comes from the sticky magenta 
which clothe the young shoots. 
equally subtle scent, and perhaps of 
me group, is given off by the leaves of 
ea cupressoides, especially on dewy 
gs or after a shower. Here a sug- 
i Of Violet or, rather, Orris is com- 


bined with the Cedar wood, and the effect is 
a cool, earthy fragrance very like that of the 
Indian Khus-khus. The nomenclature of 
some of these New Zealand Veronicas seems 
to be a little obscure, but the scented. V. 
cupressoides makes a grey-green bush which, 
for most of the year, imitates a small 
Cypress, but in early summer suddenly be- 
comes sprinkled with pale lavender Speed- 
well flowers. 

Scents of the Violet group are rare in gar- 
dens, but we meet another in the ‘‘ excellent 
cordial smell’’ of dying Strawberry leaves 
which Miss Jekyll has so well described. It 
is given off only by the wild Strawberry and 
its varieties among the Alpine Strawberries, 
and the true scent is never found in the 
Chilian hybrids, which are the ordinary gar- 
den. Strawberries of to-day. But a clump of 
the double-flowered Strawberry and the old 
Elizabethan ‘‘ Plymouth Strawberry ’’ have 
been planted here in the hope that they will 
produce the characteristic scent as_ their 
leaves turn brown in the autumn. Cedronella 
triphylla, sometimes known as ‘* Balm of 
Gilead,” has a rough, refreshing scent of 
Camphor and Lemon, which it gives off freely 
on sunny days, especially when the heads of 
pale lavender flowers are just beginning to 
open. The petals, like those of all Labiates 
that have been examined, are scentless, but 
the essential oil in the calyces has a slightly 
more delicate Scent than that of the leaves. 
The plant comes from the Canary Islands 
and is none too hardy, but it survived last 
winter under a south wall, and it is not diffi- 
cult to keep, for cuttings strike easily and 
grow quickly. 

These are just a few of the plants that are 
worth growing for the scent of. their leaves. 
There are many others, yet not so many that 
selection is embarrassingly difficult, and there 
will always be room in the garden for a new 
plant with fragrant leaves. For some we 
may look to the plant collectors who are busy 


Veronica cupressoides 


A subtle scent is given off from its leaves, especially on dewy evenings 
or after a shower 


Cedronella triphylla, or Balm of Gilead 


It has a rough, refreshing scent of Camphor and 
Lemon, which it gives off freely on sunny days 


in remote parts of the world and have lately 
provided us with new dwarf Rhododendrons 
with scented leaves, but I think that we 
sometimes forget the possibility of variation 
in the scent of known plants, For the scent 
of a- plant varies nearly as much as the 
colour of its flowers, and careful attention 
to its variations and sports from type may at 
any time reward us with the discovery of a 
new scented plant, such as the Bergamot 
Mint and Thymus: fragrantissimus, both of 
which are abrupt departures from the type 
which might easily have passed unnoticed. 


Campanula persicifolia 


This plant is perfectly hardy. The flowers, 
which are blue and semi-double, are produced 
in abundance all up and terminating the 
leafy flower-stalks. These are supported on 
straight stems 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
according to the nature of the soil. In deep- 
loam the plant flourishes without any- pre- 
paration, but where a place has to be pre- 
pared for it it is advisable to add plenty of 
good material. In a somewhat shaded posi- 
tion the plant attains the greatest size and 
beauty, and forms large tufts which require 
dividing every second year at least; in fact, 
every year should be the rule in some dis- 
tricts. H. STEVENS. 


Iris Black Prince 


This is a fine Iris for the border, which, by 
reason of its good constitution and unusually 
dark velvety purple’ falls, rarely fails to excite 
admiration. It grows about 30 inches high, 
and was, | believe, raised by Amos Perry, of 
Enfield, about 1900. It blooms with me 
about the first week in June, remaining effee- 
tive throughout the month. The flowers are 
large and freely produced, the standards 
lilac-purple, falls, as stated above, of a 
striking rich velvety black, rendering the 
plant quite conspicuous among others. 


E. M, 
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Plans for spring bedding 


VERY year one notices how general the 
| eee is becoming of planting bulbs 

and other things for a spring display. No 
one having a garden can afford to exclude 
from it blossoms which come in the early 
year, and bring with them so much bright- 
ness and promise. Late in October, may be, 
will find us clearing the borders of annuals 
which have done duty. After the ground has 
been forked over then opportunity will be 
given to replant it. In Wallflowers alone 
one has a great asset. What glorious 
colours’ these possess nowadays! Vulcan, 
with bright crimson flowers; Orange Bedder, 
that will give us rich spikes of orange and 
apricot-yellow ; Purple Queen, Faerie Queen, 
and Eastern Queen, in primrose and rosy- 
pink respectively, together with that most 
brilliant of all Wallflowers, Fire King, an 
orange-red so vivid as to rivet the attention 
of anyone seeing it for the first time. Beside 
their wondrous colourings, we have in Wall- 


flowers perhaps the most fragrant of all our . 


spring blossoms. I believe in planting 
them as liberally as space will permit, each 
group in their own particular spot, in order to 
gain the best effect. Interspersed in the bor- 
ders will be groups of May-flowering Tulips 


selected from Darwin, Cottage, and other - 


sections. I am particularly interested in 
them because some of the bulbs I shall plant 
this autumn are those I have ‘‘ brought up”’ 
as bulblets, and they will bloom for the first 
time, and will be a proof that an impression 
which appears to find favour in some quarters 
that ‘‘ Tulips after the second year are no 
good,” is beside the mark. I haye grown 
these children of the Tulip family before and 
have been pleased with the results, whilst ad- 
mitting that it all meant labour. But this is 
lost sight of when from between a ground- 
work of Forget-me-nots of deepest blue, or 
the white cushions of Woodruff, there appear 
some May morning the stately blossoms of 
Mr. Farncombe Sanders, Pride of Haarlem, 
Harry Veitch, Clara Butt, Inglescombe 
Yellow, Gesneriana spathulata, John Ruskin, 
and the rest of these glorious spring flowers. 
I have little sympathy with people who say 
about bulbs in general they do not grow them 
because they want a lot of looking after. 
Such folk only enjoy their garden for a brief 
few months if they are dependent on the 
plants that commence their flowering period 
in June. Let me commend all who can plant 
small bulbs in positions where they can re- 
main undisturbed for years not to overlook 
such attractive, well-known things as 
Aconites, Scillas, Snowdrops, and Chiono- 
doxas. Have a cluster or two of Bluebells 
(Scilla campanulata in its white form) to 
bloom simultaneously with Tulips and Wall- 
flowers. They make the garden very gay, 
and once planted may be left many years un- 
disturbed and can always be relied on to 
flower season by season. Not many, I think, 
consider the Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) as a 
spring-blooming subject, yet if one can get 
in young plants this autumn they will be re- 
warded with flowers from May onwards. A 
number of cuttings I struck in the green- 
house last March started blooming in less 
than two months, and have been in flower the 
whole of the summer. Those unacquainted 
with this hardy plant can scarcely credit with 
what freedom the flowers are produced. 
Another blue flower well worth mentioning is 
the Cynoglossum, a biennial which yields 
blossoms_similar to a Forget-me-not and is 
at its best in May and June. That means 
one may have its beauty along with Tulips 
and Wallflowers. It is a striking blue almost 
akin to the Anchusa. 

_How many consider in planning for spring 
display think of the Trolliuses—the Globe 
flowers—yet these commence. their beauty 
stage from May, and last year, amongst 
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Tulips, they provided tints of yetlow and 
orange concurrently with them. Brompton 
Stocks to-day are back numbers in many gar- 
dens, but time was when they were one of 
the attractions in May and June along with 
Sweet Williams, and formed connecting links 
with the summer pageant. 

> 


A Cottage Garden in St 


had been quarried out, leaving an almost 

perpendicular drop some 20 feet in front 
of windows which faced due south. Here, at 
its steepest part, the bank was shored up, or 
““ spiled,’’? after the manner of the district, 
with rooted ‘‘ bats ’? of Willow, much over- 
grown with Bramble. On the west side of 
the cutting the bank dipped gradually from 
ro feet or 11 feet to 7 feet or thereabouts be- 
low a quick-set hedge. “On the opposite side 
the quarry had been cut close down to the 
level of a tiny spring-fed stream, or ‘‘ dyk,” 
as the local people call it, apparently a Sussex 
intermediate form of dyke-ditch, which runs 
down to the infant Rother at the bottom of 
the hill. In the hollow, old Apple trees 
drooped Lichen-covered boughs almost to the 
level of the grass; a sight to rejoice the 
artist, however much it might distress the 
scientific fruit-grower. 

Beyond the dyk rose a coppice, a remnant 
of the immemorial Andredsweald, that great. 
forest belt which once extended along the 
north of Sussex east and west into Kent and 
Hampshire. A garden, as Kipling would 
have it, ‘* magieked round with Oak and Ash 
and Thorn.”? — 

And we were novices, such limited know- 


Te stone of which the cottage was built 


ledge of gardening as we possessed gained | 


amid the restrictions and formalities of subur- 
ban gardens. Naturally we were somewhat 
perplexed at first, and only gradually realised 
what opportunities for distinctive beauty 
existed in the conditions that lay before us, 
In due course, however, we found, ready- 
made as jit were, a natural sunk garden, 
lacking, however, the stiffness and formality 
usually incidental to that form, each part or 
aspect suggesting some special interest. or 
line of development. To-day, the dyk side, 
which in the rear of the house deepens to 
what is called a gill, backed by the wooded 
rise, makes fittest setting for moisture-loving 
plants, Iris, Meconopsis, Primulas, Myosotis 
palustris, grass of Parnassus, Lily of the 
Valley, Hemerocallis, Astilbe, and Spirza, 
whilst Michaelmas Daisies, Monkshood, and 
similar strong-growing plants make a cool 
covert wild garden at the back of the house. 
The deep bank on the west side, when the 
coarse weeds and grasses were dragged out, 
disclosed a charming tangle of wild Straw- 
berries, Dog Violets, and other dainty 
vegetation, and nowhere else did Primrose 
and Cowslip flourish so well. Now, side by 
side with these, Oxlip and _ Polyanthus, 
Primulus farinosa, rosea, Julia, and denticu- 
lata show at their best. Herb Robert and 
Ragged Robin have as neighbours Geranium 
ibericum Pritchardi, and sanguineum album. 
Woodruff is matched. with Crucianella 


stylosa, Vinca minor, and Crowsfoot with — 


Geum rivale, Aquilegia, and Dicentra eximia, 
and native Ferns are partnered with those of 
Irish or American origin. - , 

The beds nearest the cottage are planted 
with typical old English flowers, where 
neither the China Rose nor the Provence: is 
wanting, nor yet the York and Lancaster, nor 
the climbing Souvenir de Malmaison (long- 
flowering, fragrant, and shapely), though the 
shapeliness is not of to-day’s fashion. Rose- 
mary and Lavender, Southernwood and 
Thyme, of course, have a place, with old 
garden Pinks and quaint little Heartsease, 
but these mostly in the flatter and more 


‘not only as a support t 


‘of the ground as it st 


_ home the appearance of 


Most people in these da 
they are worth all the joy. 
bring, and one may. enhanc 
great deal by growing in c 
them some of the plants I h 


ysis 


a 


formal garden behin th 
Honeysuckle trails over 


_briars grow near the & 


Tulips, loved by artist: 
flower except perhaps t 
grace of form and wite 
feather, lift their heads : 
border, and near the 
no, not St. Brig 
favourite since these v 
stodgy bedders large and sn 
But the greatest dem 
resource was the rough, 
alluded to, which cried 


spiles, but as a fitting h 
as Androsaces, _Onosm: 
Erodiums, on.what Mr. - 
raking slopes, and at its | 
tians, Dryas, and Cam 
ning was a matter for 1 
We made a small skete 


ing upon this, first decided 

steps leading from a 
of the rock garden. — 
the steeper side with 
covered by an 8-foot wa 
vaccinifolium, which, with 
hides in plate 4 all but t 
steps. Beyond. these lie 
wall or cliff, now the hon 
Androsace, also nearly hidde 
bender-supported mass of W 
On the other side of the ste 
the natural conformity of th 
ing the curve of the ban 
wing forward, so that, b 
centre pistyll, or water-sk 
typical Welsh cwm in- 
this the rock bends at a 
ing a little square law: 
the main grass plot. — 
tunity, first of making tw 
which in their deeper cur 
dias and Haberleas ; al 
facing dry wall, to th 
further rough cape leading 
of which only some outlyi 
the picture. “In ‘platew 
appears to be built on a fo 
rock. As a matter of fa 
damp-proof. course was i 
were altering and enla 
crevices now house 
and Dianthus deltoid 


garden, but this wa 
flowers had grown to the 
Japanese taste, I beliey 


terfere with the predomin 
ture landscape. Our aim 


a natural setting, and not 
this the original conditions 


This Swallow-wort is ni 
in the average herbaceous 
a peaty soil, in which it gro 
increased by division in spring. 
some border plant with gre 
and deliciously fragrant flo 

Wisley. a 
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The rock garden on the site of the stone quarry 


Cottage built of stone that had bee 
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Pergolas 


N southern climes these structures provide 


a cool walk or retreat during the heat of 


the day. In this country we build princi- 
pally to provide supports for our many beauti- 
ful climbers. But the shade is there for us 
to enjoy. I shall not give details as to erec- 
tion, shape, or size, as this is a matter of 
individual taste, and the dimensions must be 
governed by the site. Sufficient to state that 
the minimum. height should not be less than 
64 feet and the width should be sufficient to 
allow two people to walk side by side com- 
fortably. The uprights should be about 
4 inches in diameter, for when the structure 
is fully clothed with climbers the whole is 
severely tested in high winds and gales. The 
ends inserted in the ground I strongly recom- 
mend being treated with some wood preserva- 


tive as it makes for much longer lasting. 
Where expense is no object they may be set 
in concrete, and, without doubt, it pays to do 
so. 

Before planting takes place the soil must 
be well prepared, for the roots must have a 
free run in a good substantial medium to 
produce a good covering to the structure. 
Soil that has not been disturbed for years is 
not fitted to the growth of hungry plants. 
In such cases it must be well trenched, and 
if the subsoil is poor. throw out the whole to 


about 3 feet and replace with soil like that, 


from vegetable quarters. With the lower 
spit mix in a liberal quantity of manure, 
bone-meal, and refuse from a rubbish fire. 
The plants will do well for a long time in a 
border prepared in this way.. Eventually the 
soil becomes exhausted and top-dressings of 
rich soil and applications of liquid-manure 
are necessary. Also fertilisers lightly forked 
in when the plants are making growth are 
invaluable. - 


Of all the climbing plants none are more 
beautiful than the Clematis. The plants 
always do better on their own roots, there- 
fore bury a portion of the stem immediately 
above the point where the plant has been 
worked to encourage it-to make roots. There 
are so many of these beautiful climbers to 
choose from that mention can only be made 
of a few. The florida and patens group 
bloom early on the previous year’s growth, 
therefore require little pruning. Good varie- 
ties in the Florida section are Duchess of 
Edinburgh and Belle of Woking; Sir G. 
Wolseley and Lady Londesborough belong to 
the patens section. “The varieties of montana 
bloom in May, the type having white flowers, 
but there is a red one named C. m, rubens. 

Among the Jackmanni varieties are TI. 


Wistaria in a garden in Kent 


superba, I. alba, and I. rubra, three fine 
varieties. Good sorts among the Viticella 
section are Ville de Lyon and Lady Bovill. 
In the Lanuginosa section are Sensation, 
Blue Gem, Alexandra, Marcel Moser, Lady 
Northcliffe, and King Edward VII. Among 
the Roses we have a wealth of varieties suit- 
able for the purpose. Climbing Caroline 
Testout, Liberty, La France, W. J. Grant, 
H. V: Machin, and Marquise de Sinety. 
Ramblers: Alberic Barbier, Paul Transon, 
Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, Lady Godiva, 
Delight, Hiawatha, Goldfinch, Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, and many others too numerous to 
mention. Solanum jasminoides is a capital 
climber in the west and south-west, and 
Cydonia japonica well pays for a little trouble 
in training to secure its rich flowers in May. 

For winter. blooming, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, with its bright yellow flowers, is 
most useful. Closely following comes 
Forsythia suspensa, which, though not a 
climber, is easily trained as such. Its long, 


slender branches are clothed i 
yellow bell-shaped flowers. Amc 
suckles there are some _ suitable 
such as Lonicera Periclymenum, 
Early White, and the evergreen | 
pale yellow flowers. Po u 
schuanicum is a vigorous and- 
climber, but must be given | 
In. summer it covers itself 
flowers. Last, but by no r 
Wistaria, the king of hardy 
the pergola it is without an 
is more beautiful when the | 
mauve. or white flowers are 
the roof of the structure 
cover the space at dispos 
then establish a method of | ’ 
the young shoots hard back fo fo: 
A good sort is multijuga (lilac 
white form. W.m. rosea is 4 
with a rose tint on a lilae groun 


The Meze 

Even in the height of su 
bushes of the Mezereon, D 
quite attractive with the berries 
succeeded the flowers 7a 
branches were wreathed in 
folks only think of the 
Mezereum, which is cons 
one. It has purple flower 
There is a superior vari 
flowers, but the fruits do : 
from those of the type. On’ the 
the white variety, D. M. alba, 1s 
tinct. It is charming in early sf 
its branches are literally co Ww 
of a good white. Then these a! 
by yellow berries, wax-like ; 
and exceedingly pretty.  Yot 
these Daphnes should always be 
large ones do not transplant readil) 
way of raising a stock is Mn 
berries as soon as ripe, and 


well worth while to wait for 
ing flowering size, which will 
of years or so. Where there 
plants self-sown seedlings 
sar, either in the vicinity of the 
| other parts where the berries 
wried by birds. S. ARNoTT. 


nowdrop Tree (Halesia 
__ diptera) 


esting large shrub, and some- 
tree in its own country (the 
United States), is the above, 
a striking resemblance to the 
Styrax, a close ally. Unlike 
Snowdrop Tree (H. Carolina), 
are produced in pendulous 
le, long after those of the latter 
A position well exposed to the 
ys be chosen for it. 

: M. G. M. 


a sphaerocephalum var. 

-descendens 

growing Allium was given an 
erit at the R.H.S. on July 


1 in the *‘ Botanical Magazine,”’ 
794, and is described as a hardy 
ive of Switzerland, grown in 
den in 1766. It is one of those 
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uces straight, upright stalks 

‘it thrives in a warm, dry 
es a good display with its dark 
[ heads towards the end of July 
t, just at a period when many 
and colour is badly wanted 
s border. 


JOR PLANTS 


winter blooming indoors 


‘the days shorten and the air 
} cool in September plants that 
n out of doors or in cold frames 
stage of their history, when it 
Sary to remove them to the 
_ They may have entailed con- 
e during the past few months 
nd general attention, but in 
wers they furnish during the 
~ days no effort should be spared 
he transference to the house when 
ie best condition, and, above all, 
in leaving them outside too 
mar them. Plants in frames 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Salvias, 
mal Pelargoniums, Solanums, 
ias, Camellias, amongst the 
nder review for removal. One 
y point to a day in the calen- 
lat after that time it is unsafe 
in frames any longer, as one 
d by the weather and the sea- 
same time, the greenhouse 
for their reception so that at 
e shift can be made. 
s will keep a deal of frost 
peaking generally, there is 
nt of risk in keeping some of 
rames that are unheated after 
dle of September, and it is 
; them a few days earlier, if 
than place plants in jeopardy. 
ants are in the house ventila- 
ve special attention, especi- 
se of those transferred direct 
On many a day it will mean 
tilators will need to be open 
t a certain amount of air 
_ The weather, of course, 
, and at no time is it more 


is by no means a new plant, as - 


s very seldom seen in our gar-- 
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plants which have been brought up mostly 
out of doors are removed under glass and a 
warmer temperature is the order. 

It is by no means an uncommon experience 
for amateur gardeners to find, after some of 
the plants mentioned have been shifted to 
the greenhouse, that a change takes place 
with some of them, They show signs of 
lacking vitality, and one reason is that 
they miss cool conditions and become dry. 
When it is remembered that such plants have 
stood on ashes for months and enjoyed mois- 
ture about the roots it will be obvious that to 
place them on a greenhouse staging or shelves 
means a reversion of treatment almost, and 
more than one batch of Primulas I have seen 
turn yellow and flag as if all the vitality they 
once possessed had left them. . 

I always think that in transferring the sub- 


jects named to the greenhouse preparatory to~ 


their blooming period there is a deal to be 
said in favour of a solid stage the base of 


Allium sphaerocephalum descendens, 
which recently gained an Award of 
Merit 


which can be cowered with fine ashes or 
chippings in order to conserve moisture in- 
stead of staging made up of narrow strips. 
It is the transitory stage from garden to 
greenhouse where one needs to exercise great 
care in the matter both of ventilation and 
watering, especially during the early weeks 
after their removal. Once the weather be- 
eomes colder and plants get acclimatised to 
their new environment they will make pro- 
gress, and one can look for blossoms after 
-months of labour and preparation. It is the 
last lap, so to speak, and the manner in 
which the plants are handled that spells 
either success or indifferent results. 


MIDLANDER. 


Housing of Cinerarias 


The altered conditions brought about by 
the housing of Cinerarias in autumn not in- 
frequently is the commencement of a retro- 
grade movement, and instead of their being 
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the success they were expected to be, the 
reverse is the result. Most of the summer, 
plants have been kept in cold frames where 
shade from hot sun has been possible; in 
fact, in many instances thé lights have been 
put on one side for some months, ‘so that, 
virtually, their treatment has been akin to 
plants in the open air. September finds such 
plants strong, clean, and healthy, and it is 
only when they have been housed for a few 
weeks that they begin to show signs of de- 
terioration. Cinerarias are better without 
much heat, as, if damp and frost can be kept 
out of the house, they ask for little more. 
The difficulty, of course, occurs in houses 
where other plants that need slightly warmer 


conditions are grown, but even in such 
circumstances it is possible by growing 


Cinerarias together and keeping an eye on 
ventilation of the house to have a good dis- 
play. As is well known, dryness at the roots 
and a stuffy atmosphere should be guarded 
against, and with plants that have been 
brought up under cool conditions during the 
past months a continuance of those condi- 
tions as far as possible under glass should 
be aimed at, LEAHURST. 


Scarboro’ Lilies 


often thought that if a plebiscite 
taken amongst those who grow 
their windows the year round it 
would be found that in flowering plants the 
Scarboro’ Lily (Vallota) would head the list. 
Its popularity is due in a large measure to 
the fact that when not in bloom it makes a 
good plant for a window because of -its 
foliage. Some of the best specimens I have 
seen were those which had been grown in a 
cottage window from quite young plants. 
Vallotas flower best when approaching the 
potbound stage, but they should not be 
allowed to go too long before being shifted 
into a larger size pot, as, if left, the foliage 
sickens and, generally, debility follows 
through the congested state of the roots. 
Vallotas need but the simplest culture to en- 
sure success, and are best potted on as soon 


I have 
could be 
plants in 


as the flowering season is over. Soil for 
them should consist of old loam, brown 


fibrous peat (or old leaf-soil), cow dung, and 
coarse silver sand. In lifting the plants out 
of pots some of the old and worn-out soil 
ought to be shaken away before repotting. 
Clean pots and clean crocks are advisable, 
and care should be taken not to overpot, one 
Size larger than the preceding pot being suffi- 
cient. Vallotas are lovers of sun, and when 
in full growth and approaching the blooming 
season will take plenty of water. Any room 
from which frost is excluded in winter will 
meet their requirements, during which time 
they are best kept on the dry side until 
spring. TOWNSMAN. 


Hardy plants for potting 


In most gardens where hardy flowering 
plants are grown there are to be found those 
which can be potted up in late autumn and 
in the springtime make a greenhouse quite 
gay apart from bulbs. For early’ flowering 
it is essential that any hardy plant should be 
given a long season of root growth before 
any attempt is made to bring it into a warmer 
atmosphere. Only the strongest clumps 
ought to be selected for the purpose, and no 
attempt should be made to force them, 
simply luring them into bloom in a slightly 
warm house after the plants have been 
quartered in cold frames under ashes for a 
few months. October or, in some cases, 
November is soon enough to lift the roots. 
Dielytras, like D. spectabilis, Campanulas, 
shrubby Spiraeas, Solomon’s Seal (Poly- 
gonatum), Trolliuses, and Brompton and East 
Lothian Stocks also should be potted up in 
late autumn to supply sweetness in the house 
in April. : WoobBASTWICK. 
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Southern and Midland 


Spring Cabbage 

Where seeds were sown during July the 
plants should now be in a fit state for trans-~ 
ferring to their permanent quarters. It is 
advisable to plant in a sheltered part of the 
garden, such as an early border beneath a 
wall facing south or west. Eighteen inches 
apart each way is ample room to allow these 
early plants, and they should be protected 
from slugs by dusting the soil around them 
with soot or lime. 


Lettuce for winter 


All the Year Round is an excellent Lettuce 
for supplying hearts for use during winter 
and early spring. To-ensure a crop they 
should have the shelter of a frame or pit 
during the dull days. Seed may now be 
sown in soil that has been well prepared, and 
as the plants become large enough to handle 
prick off 4 inches apart, and later transfer to 
beds made up in the frames. The remaining 
plants, if left in the bed and protected from 
slugs during winter, will form a succession 
to those grown in the frames. 


Celery 

The main crop should now be far enough 
advanced for earthing-up. This should be 
done when the foliage is dry. A soaking of 
weak liquid-manure may be given with ad- 
vantage the day previous to earthing. All 
off-shoots and decaying foliage should be re- 
moved before tying the leaves loosely to- 
gether with bass or other soft material... The 
soil should be well pulverised before placing 
it around the plants, taking care not to bury 
the hearts of the plants. 


Dahlias 


These must not be neglected if a succession 
of flowers is to be had. All dead blooms 
should be removed at least twice a week and 
the shoots protected from damage by the 


wind. A few Pea-stakes placed amongst the 
plants is excellent practice. Regular sup- 


plies of liquid-manure should be given the 
plants, and care taken that their roots do not 
suffer from want of water. Keep a sharp 
look-out for earwigs, which play havoc with 
the flower-buds. 


Violas 


At this season, where the plants have been 
well looked after, there should be abundance 
of basal shoots, which are ideal for cuttings. 
These are best 3 inches in length and in- 
serted either in boxes or beds of fine sandy 
soil. The cuttings should be 3 inches apart 
and the soil made firm around them. Give a 
good sprinkling of water and keep the lights 
closed until rooting has taken place. 


Hedges 


It is essential to the general tidiness of a 
garden to keep all hedges trimmed. Now is 
a good time to give them the final trimming 
up for this season, after-which they will pre- 
sent a tidy appearance during autumn and 
winter. Laurel, Aucuba, and other large- 
leaved shrubs should not be clipped with the 
shears. The long shoots should be cut out 
with the secateurs or sharp pruning-knife. 


Perpetual Carnations 

After this date the plants should be given 
some.protection against autumn rains, which 
are apt to cause the growth to become sappy 
and weak, leading later to that dreaded pest 
rust. If the greenhouse is clean in which 
they are to flower, and everything is in readi- 
ness, they may be housed without delay. All 
ventilators and doors should be kept. wide 


_very firm by beating or treading. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


All pots should be 


open for several weeks. 
~ examined before 


washed and drainage 
housing the plants. 


Lilism longiflorum 


This is a most useful and beautiful Lily to 


grow in pots for flowering in spring, and the 
bulbs should be potted up during the next 
few weeks. One fair-sized bulb in a 6-inch 
pot I prefer, and a suitable compost consists 
of two-thirds good loam, one-third fibrous 
peat, well mixed with coarse sand and 
crushed charcoal. The bulbs should be 
placed as near the drainage as possible and 
the pots not more than three parts filled with 
compost, thus allowing room for top-dress- 
ings. After potting they should be placed in 
a cold frame and carefully watered until 
growth commences. 


Late Plums 


It is very desirable to maintain a supply of 
these as long as possible, and trees growing 
on north walls of such varieties as Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Late Transparent, President, 
and Pond’s Seedling will carry on for several 
weeks. . These should be netted to protect 
them from birds, and where wasps are 
troublesome jars of sweetened liquor should 
be hung in the vicinity. 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
Hailshamberry, November, and Abundance 
are three good autumn-fruiting Raspberries, 
and are now forming berries freely. These 
should be assisted with regular supplies of 
water if the weather is dry, and a good 


application ‘of liquid-manure given each 
week. If nécessary give a further mulch of 


half-decayed manure. W. E.. WRiGHT. 
Tregarth Gardens, 


Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Late Grapes 

Such varieties as Alicante and Gros 
Colman, which are expected to keep until 
after the New Year, should now be gone 
over rather carefully. If the bunches are at 
all packed the smaller berries may be cut out. 
Inside borders will require a good deal of 
moisture yet awhile, and occasional water- 
ings with weak liquid-manure or with a solu- 
tion of some good fertiliser can still be given 
with safety. In respect of outside borders it 
is better, after soaking them, to apply a 
mulch. It is, at times, difficult to know 
exactly where the roots may be, but, at all 
events, top-dressings or mulchings will 
usually attract them to the surface. 


Late Melons e 


Canker is more common in the case of 
plants grown on hotbeds-than it is when the 
plants are grown in~properly-heated Melon- 
houses. It is safe to say that, in frames, 
canker is induced by the gross feeding when 
the roots (as they will do) penetrate into the 
manure. One of the best preventives of 
canker is to use a firm bed of good loam to 
which has been added a little bone-meal and 
some lime-rubble. The whole must be made 
In such a 
bed the growth is firm and short-jointed, and 
‘canker rarely attacks such plants. As has 
been previously recommended, should canker 
threaten the late Melons let the stems be 
surrounded with lime or with charcoal, and 
avoid watering close to the collar. 


Peach houses 

Continue the syringing of the trees from 
which the crop has been gathered, and see 
that the borders do not suffer from drought. 
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Ventilate the houses freely by d 
If very early forcing be neces 
the leaves may be hastened 
little sulphur in the house. 
need be felt—I learned the 
famous Scottish fruit-grower 
lowed it many times withor 
Moreover, the fumes of the 
effectually, all insect life. 


Hardy feuit garden © 

Crops, generally, will be 
one time seemed’ likely, an 
possible young Apple and Plun 
are heayily laden ought to 
watered. Some years ago 
upon young and heavily-lader 
giving them occasional dose 
phate and nitrate of soda in 1 
solution, of course—and this 
results. The proportion was_ 
superphosphate to one part of n 
Of course, the mixture woul 
scattered over the surface of | 
using it in solution it reaches 
quickly. Should the soil be « 


applying the stimulant. 
conducting material can afte 
the effect will be enhanced. — 


Flowering shrubs : 

As is well known, the ma 
ing shrubs do not call for mi 
the way of pruning, and a sa 
is to do any needful cutti 
after flowering ceases. 
sionally becomes needful t 
shorten an individual branch, ai 
perfectly safe to, do so. T 
afford the time will find it ad 
the welfare of the plants to p 
vessels of Rhododendrons a 
In most cases it is impossible 
all, but young plants of new vi 
be attended to. This is the sea 
on some soils, Rhododendrons 
pear unhappy, and even if sor 
to wait, and if the supply of wa! 
it, the bushes should be well 
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Figs 
The second crop ought no 
away, and this is, at times, 
first. A good top-dressing 0 
material will assist in the r 
As in other cases, plenty, of ve 
essential at this time. Shou 
visibly infested with brown se 
ought to be made to keep the 
bounds by scraping, or other 
crop has been gathered and cle 
taken in earnest. er 


Kitchen garden : 
Those who yet approve— 
sound bed of autumn-sown O 
to delay the sowing. At 0 
customary to use Trebons 
for autumn sowing, but Ai 
Cranston’s Excelsior are — 
equally as early, and superiot 
the older sorts. Make a fu: 
Cabbages to supplement tha 
July. Turnips may still be 
variety as Early Milan wi 
tender little roots at a 
Early. Potatoes, if there b 
safely be lifted and stored. 
their own seed tubers shoul 
medium size from prolific ro 
as a rule, a mistaken idea tha 
good. enough for seed,” an 
end, results in disappointm 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbi 


ishroom season has now fairly 
ed, and failures there will no 
in abundance, as I daresay 
her crop which has to be pro- 
e gardener that has caused so 
y as the Mushroom. Why there 


; not my intention to enter upon 
causes of failure, but rather to 
s of the shoals to steer clear of, 
cess may be assured. The best of 
apt to have a failure with a 
ly through some unforeseen 
but I do not see any reason 
ould follow after failure, that 
ere is suitable material to work 
e majority of gardens where 
wing has to be carried out 
lly the right kind of material 
d, even if only in limited quan- 
who can collect sufficient for a 
in the course of a week have 
advantage over those where this 
fends to three or four. With these 
ntities there is danger of the manure 
too dry for the perfect growth of 
qs either by having much of the 
Beats dried out or burnt out, 
, ae very frequent occurrence. 
‘Thave had a small quantity to deal 
as been laid out in a layer of about 
thickness as it is being collected. 
mistaken impression that the drop- 
re the best for forming into beds, 
which is formed of quite one-half 
k of short litter is much to be pre- 
[he temperature of the bulk is 
and it is maintained longer than 
; the droppings are used, Another 
is that it can be prepared more 
Even where there is ample material 
‘often spoiled in the preparation 
allowed to become overheated be- 
turned again. Manure which is 
‘become white before being turned 
ger of this, as when such occurs, 
le manurial properties is lost, and 
ire necessary to maintain a steady 
| the bed is made up is burnt out. 
turned daily after being thrown in 
2 moisture and the violent heat are 
disseminated and the whole mass 
vell divided. In the course of a 
0 the most violent heat will have 
ersed, when turning will not be 
lite so often, but very likely on 
ays for a few times. A good guide 
a stout stick thrust into the centre, 
reat of the bulk could be gauged by 
is. When ready for making up, 
al should just feel warm. If made 
e bed before this stage is reached, 
‘ature is apt to rise very high and 
‘op too low. When a bed acts in 
= quite evident that a crop of 
S$ will not be secured. What is 
er the bed is made up is a steady 
t. It will also be noticed that 
has been made up before the 
eady for the purpose will, if it 
found to be quite dry on ac- 
lent heat. 


ply of good material it matters 
he bed is made so long as the 
sufficiently confined and an 
erature maintained. The worst 
those which are naturally dry 
€ are, no doubt, many Mush- 
f this description, and which 
of many failures. The young 
Y appear all right, but they 
vigorously as they ought. 

on why Mushrooms generally 
in underground cellars. It is 
9 go -by that because a Mush- 


) many failures it is difficult to. 
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room-house is elaborately fitted up, it is suit- 
able for the growth of Mushrooms. I have 
a vivid recollection of the fine crops which 
were produced annually from a low under- 
ground shed. The bed cannot be made too 
firm; in fact, the firmer in reason the longer 
is the heat maintained. The 

SPAWNING of the bed is the next considera- 
tion. It is highly important that the very 
best spawn be obtained, as even in these days 
of supposed advancement in the making of 
Mushroom spawn there is much that is. in- 
ferior. I like fresh spawn, although some 
growers maintain that old spawn is equally 
good if it has been kept in a cool and dry 
place, but of this latter I am not so certain, 
as the most of my failures have been brought 
about through using old spawn. After the 
bed is formed and there is every likelihood of 
its being ready for spawning in the course of 
a few days, the spawn is the better for being 
started. This is best managed by laying the 
bricks on the surface of the bed. If it is good 
the spawn will be seen to have commenced 
working. As regards the most suitable tem- 
perature for spawning the bed, I have the 
best results when this is at about 80 degs. or 
85 degs. This is not by any means a high 
temperature, but I take the gauge from the 
centre of the bed, so that the heat of the 
place where the spawn is placed would be a 
few degrees lower. As regards 

SOILING OVER THE BED, so long as it is 
known that the spawn is good, there is no 
benefit whatever in deferring this. If the 
soil be placed on whilst in a fairly moist state 
it will bind quite sufficiently. The practice 
of adding water, and also of smearing the 
bed over afterwards with water and the back 
of a spade, is not at all a good plan. As the 
temperature declines in the bed an old mat or 
two thrown loosely over the surface will as- 
sist in maintaining an equable temperature 
and also prevent the bed from becoming too 
dry. In a close Mushroom-house or shed a 
light covering of old mats is much to be pre- 
ferred to either hay or straw. It is a great 
mistake to use artificial heat too freely. If 
the structure could be maintained at a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. artificial heat should not 
be used, and when it is found necessary to 
use it do not allow the temperature to rise 
above this. I have also found it a good plan 
after the young Mushrooms commence to ap- 
pear to remove the loose older mats from the 
surface, and in their place to lay a clean mat 
over the whole bed, keeping it from resting 
on the surface by strips of wood laid on 
bricks. This maintains a genial warmth 
about the surface of the bed, and is a good 
system to adopt in close and darkened struc- 
tures. In more exposed sheds dry hay or 
even long litter from the stables forms the 
best covering. ve 


Earthing up Celery 


How often do we see Celery earthed up, or 
rather soil put to it, long before it has com- 
pleted its growth. This is the greatest mis- 
take possible, as should the weather prove 
dry and artificial waterings have to be re- 
sorted to, it is almost impossible to give them 
without washing the earth into fhe crowns, 
although long, steady rains may wet the 
roots without doing harm. Rain, however, 
cannot be depended on to come when wanted, 
and the safer and better way is to leave the 
rows of plants as they are, and keep on 
watering and giving liquid-manure frequently 
till quite the end of September, as from now 
till then growth in Celery is generally most 
rapid. Those who happen to have Celery 
early, and want to blanch it, will find that 


they can do so by binding it round with thick . 


brown paper, or, if near the sea-shore, by 
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using Seaweed, The Seaweed will not only 
exclude light and make the Celery white, but 
it will keep away slugs and worms, which 
often do a deal of harm to the stems, as not 
only do they disfigure the outside, but they 
get into the inner leaves and heart and fur- 
row them in like manner. A good substitute 
for Seaweed may be had by making hay- 
bands of any soft, inferior hay or dry grass, 
and wetting them in salt water, which will 
in no way hurt the Celery, but will keep 
away the insects referred to. My practice 
with regard to the plants, and it is one I can 
strongly recommend, is to go over the whole 
about this time, and run a piece of matting or 
raffia round each. This draws the leaves up 
together and greatly facilitates the work of 
earthing later on.. Without the ties the outer 
leaves grow in anything but an upright direc- 
tion, and it is a difficult matter to earth it. 
Later on the stalks become stiff and brittle, 
and often break at the base when drawn close 
by the hand. Tying prevents all this, and 
yet admits of full and free watering so long 
as growth continues, and not till that is 
finished is it necessary to commence blanch- 
ing, S. 


French Beans for autumn and 
early winter 


When the choicer summer vegetables are 
scarce, anything which may be grown to 
form a variety in the usual run of autumn 
vegetables will be highly appreciated. To fill 
this void, French Beans are most useful, for 
although a little extra time will be taken up 
in the preparation of the pots, yet at the 
season when the Beans are in full growth the 
weather is more often than not very dull and 
wet, consequently watering is not a laborious 
operation. Useful crops may also be grown 
in heated pits. Of the two methods, grow- 
ing the plants in pots is the better of the two, 
as then the pots may be removed to suitable 
quarters in which to finish off the crop. If 
the weather should remain for a time longer 
in its present fine and dry state the Beans 
will succeed best in a cold frame. The fault 
I find with French Beans when the pots are 
stood in the open—a course sometimes. re- 
commended—is that upon being placed in 
warmer quarters upon the approach of colder 
weather, the sudden change causes the leaves 
to fall. I have also noted that this evil is 
sometimes apparent if the weather should be 
dull and wet when the pots are in cold 
frames, therefore, if possible, I like to place 
them in a pit where a little warmth can be 
turned on in case such a period should ensue. 
This season is likely to be an exception, 
therefore I should not hesitate to place as 
many pots as possible in cold frames, these 
being removed into a warmer structure when 
the time comes for housing. 

After giving some of the most approved 
varieties for pot culture a fair trial I have 
fallen back upon the old Osborn’s Dwarf 
Forcing. Syon House and Ne Plus Ultra 
are also good, but for early winter work the 
variety named above is valuable. It is dwarf, 


‘sets freely, and, moreover, is: very prolific. 


It may also be necessary to add that new 
seed is the best. Large pots are not needed 
for this season of the year. Moreover, with 
the pots well filled with roots they are in a 
condition to take feeding more plentifully. 
Half-filling the pots with soil is no gain 
whatever; in fact, it entails a deal of extra 
labour. Some good loamy compost should 
be used, the seeds being covered to the depth 
of 13 inches. Six or seven seeds should be 
sown in each pot, as I find with Osborn’s 
Bean that it may be sown thickly with ad- 
vantage. Being placed in the frame the soil 
should be syringed overhead daily if the 
weather should be bright and sunny, when 
the plants will soon appear. No coddling 
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must be allowed or the plants will not prove 
at all satisfactory, being drawn and spindly. 
Ventilation must also be freely applied on 
fine days, and the daily sprinklings must not 
be neglected, that is, unless ‘the weather 
should be dull, when the drier the foliage is 
kept the better. 
moist good plants will be provided suitable 
for producing a good crop of late Beans. 


FRUIT GARDEN ~ 


Ripened wood 

HERE is no detail of greater importance 

in fruit culture than that of thoroughly 

consolidating the growth made during 
the summer. The more the wood of all fruit 
trees grown under glass is exposed to sun 
and air the better, but this is not the only 
factor, It is too much the custom to look 
on a fruitshouse, after the crop has been 
gathered, as a house that needs no attention 
beyond throwing it open wide to every wind 
that blows. Peach and Nectarine trees that 
have been carefully tended until the fruit is 
finished are left to do their best with often a 
lot of red-spider and other insects upon them. 
In numerous cases that have come under my 
notice trees are left with the borders abso- 
lutely cracking from want of moisture, and 
foliage flagging owing to the ripening pro- 
cess that was supposed to be going on. Now, 
as a matter of fact, healthy trees in autumn, 
after the crop has been gathered and the full 
amount of air put on, require even more 
water than when the fruit was ripening. The 
borders are more exposed to drying in- 
fluences, and, if the foliage has been well 
preserved, the evaporation from this is very 
considerable. All useless wood, i.e., wood 
that has fruited and is not required for lay- 
ing in, should be taken out immediately the 
crop is removed, which will allow the foliage 
on the remaining shoots to have full ad- 
vantage of sun and air, and, by properly 
carrying out their function of sap-elaboration, 
to strengthen the buds at their bases. Many 
varieties are prone to crack if very moist at 
the root when the fruit is finishing, and this 
makes it the more necessary to give a 
thorough soaking immediately the pruning is 
done. Wet every portion of the border, and, 
on- hot days, well wash the foliage with the 
syringe or hose at least twice. The parts of 
the trees nearest to the glass, or the apex of 
the roof in sunny corners, and over the hot- 
water pipes, should come in for especial at- 
tention, applying the water forcibly and not 
using it too cold, 

Increase the air immediately the fruit is 
gathered, until in a few days the house may 
be thrown open entirely. It is the same with 
Vines and all tropical fruits; throwing a 
house open and allowing the roots to get dry, 
the foliage at the same time being crowded 
and covered with insects, is supposed in some 
mysterious way to act beneficially on the next 
season’s crop, but a little thought on the part 
of those in charge must show that it is 
wrong. Much more depends upon the leaves 
being kept healthy until the last than is 
generally supposed. They fall more quickly 
when the proper time comes, for, of course, 
the loosening of the stem and fall of the leaf 
are just as much part of the work of the 
Vine or other tree as are the bursting of the 
buds in spring and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the fruit. It is the greatest mistake 
to substitute roasting for ripening. To de- 
velop the wood properly, and to make it 
capable of producing a good crop of fruit, all 
the natural forces of the plant must be kept 
going. Growth is one part of Nature’s 
scheme, rest is another, and to try and force 
a Vine or other fruit tree to ripen its wood 
prematurely is just as wrong as undue haste 
in the earliest stages of forcing. 


If the soil be kept fairly 
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With regard to late lateral growth on 
Vines, a good deal of misconception exists, 
and this, too, has its bearing upon the point 
at issue. Here, as in many other details, the 
middle course is the safest. I like to see a 
little late growth, especially on young Vines. 
It keeps the sap moving and encourages the 
roots to activity. Very close stopping, or the 
entire removal of laterals, may possibly cause 


~ eyes to push that are better dormant, but to 


allow the growth to ramble away at will is~ 
wrong, Where there is room I let about four | 
leaves form before pinching, but otherwise 
continue to stop at the first leaf when this is 
about the size of a crown piece. Respecting 
bud-dropping on very early Peaches, which 
some growers attribute to too liberal treat-— 
ment after the fruit is gathered, I think this 
can only happen after a check of some kind. 
H. 


Scalding of Grapes 


All kinds of Grapes are liable to scald at 
some time or other. That fine late-keeping 
Grape Lady Downe’s to such an extent is 
apt to scald at one certain stage of develop- 
ment that, unless great care is exercised, 
hardly a decent bunch would be saved. The 
scalding of other varieties may happen at any 
time, but though liable to it, it is but seldom 
that it occurs. Even then the damage done 


‘is comparatively insignificant when compared 


with that which will occur to Lady Downe’s 
if means are not adopted to circumvent it. 
Strange to say, scalding of this variety occurs 
only when the stoning period is entered upon, 
and for three or four weeks it is extremely 
susceptible to it. What there is in the con- 
stitution of this Grape to cause it to differ 
from _all others in this respect I am unable to 
explain, but it is a fact that it then scalds 
badly in many places and causes gardeners no 
end of trouble and annoyance. The stoning 
period usually covers a space of four weeks, 
and during this time the house in which Lady 
Downe’s Grape is grown should be accorded 
special treatment. ‘This will consist in keep- 
ing the hot-water pipes warm throughout the 
night even if the weather is warm, drying up 
the evaporating troughs, dispensing with 
damping down first thing in the morning, 
and reducing it to a minimum at closing 
time. To make amends for this loss of mois- 
ture and to prevent the inside atmosphere 
becoming too dry, the floors and paths may 
be damped twice or thrice during the day 
while the ventilators are open. A chink of 
air should also be left on at the apex of the 
house all night, and the amount of ventila- 
tion increased early in the morning to prevent 
a sudden rise of temperature. This will 
allow all moisture to escape if there should 
be any, and if the pipes are kept warm as 
advised the inside air will be kept dry and 
buoyant, and the condensing of moisture an 

its precipitation on berries, foliage, and roof- 
glass will be prevented. Closing for the day 
should be delayed as long as is consistent 
with safety, as early closing and running the 
temperature up to 90 degs. or a degree or two 
higher—which are so conducive of good re- 
sults when applied to other varieties—will 
bring about disaster in this case, and should 


therefore be studiously avoided for the time | 


being. Although scalding will take place in 
the afternoon, it occurs more frequently in 
the morning; at least, such is the result of 
my experience, and it is generally more pre- 
valent in*houses where fire-heat is dispensed 
with, should very warm weather set in just 
when the Grapes are entering upon the 
stoning period.. This causes moisture to con- 
dense through the falling of the temperature 
during the night, and the fact of the hot sun 
striking the berries when covered with 
minute particles of water, and their being 


- cold also, causes them to scald very readily. 


As before pointed out, warm, dry air tends to 


check this, and any moisture 
arise will be dispelled if the 

left slightly open. Another ca 
is keeping the mulching on in 
a saturated condition. This, 
ficial at other times while t 
full growth, is harmful d 
For the same reason, the satu 
floors, or floors composed of r 

trodden earth, such as is oft 

old-fashioned houses, should 
Avoid early closing, not for 
chink of air on througho 
observance of these few sir 
lead to entire exemption 
will go a long way to 

end, and with care : 
confined to but a few b 


Black Cu 
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teristics of the principal 9 
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to year, consequently a revie 
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appropriate time to make it, 
season will soon be with us. 
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saying that this is my best 
trees ‘crop heavily and the a 
and finish well. Unfortunate: 
has a natural tendency to c 
but this pest can be kept un 
cally removing affected buds b: 
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speak with tempered prais 

finish of a good size and 
excellent colour. Seabrook’s 
corded as inferior to Bosk 
experience, because the bu: 
position to running off, 
rather prevalent... 75 
BaLpwin.—A type of its | 
not disposed to place on 
two reasons. I cannot ( 
well; they ripen with a reddis! 
seasons when late spring fr 
portion of the flowers is in 
Baldwin is one of the 
bloom in my garden. | 
GoutatH.—A reliable Bl 
only slightly susceptible t 
bush is very upright in hab 
large and jet black in colour 
Ep1na.—I have found the 
_bear the test of the seasons 
fruits regularly, the crop” 
while the berries are large a 
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light soil the bunches are ir 
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_ Loganbe 
Essential as it is in the 
to cut away all canes. 
the least possible delay 
case of Loganberries, bec 
grow with such rapidity tha 
difficult to deal with the 
wood with any degree o 
fruit which seems to be 
year. It usually does well « 
by no means rich, and n 
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stout sticks. It is no use p 
_with less room than 6 
this if possible—as, once 
they soon cover almost 
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shire Horticultural.Society has 
‘not only to secure one of the 
ws out of London, but also 
e of just over 50 years to 


y and purchase the Castle 
the town. 


OUP OF PLANTS was won by 
(gardener, Mr. McDonald). 
as, and other fine-foliaged 
iterspersed with a rich assort- 
chids. Mr. W. A. Holmes, 
was second with fine Croton 
rince of Wales, and other 
fine-foliaged plants. The 
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the pretty Australian plant, 
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ght effect. Gorgeous Ixoras 
_of colour. Messrs. Jas. 
s had a display which in some 
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r plants with a low ground- 
rose splendid specimens of 
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Orchids. " 
his season of the year .the 
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. Dickson as a frontispiece. 
m, Nottingham, was a good 
C. Gregory third. Included 
S was the free-flowering Wm. 
Age), Shot Silk (lemon, shot car- 
d’Holland (crimson), and that 
iscuit-white Clarice Goodacre, 
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Murrell, Shrewsbury, where 
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tin one season that it may 
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Floral Fete 


much charm is the double Hollyhock. 
“Messrs. Jas. Vert and Sons brought a very 
varied selection of colours from Saffron Wal- 
den which attracted much attention. 


A NEW CLASS FOR ORCHIDS was opened for 
competition at this show, but whether the 
trade growers did not like to compete with 
amateurs, or amateurs were shy in coming 
forward, only one entry came from Mr. A. M. 
Barber, who had a nice collection, which in- 
cluded the ever popular Oncidium Papilio, 
Cypripedium Maudie, and some choice 
Lelio Cattleya hybrids, all well-grown plants. 


Carnations.—Mr,. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, led in Class 25, with Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, first in Class 26. The 
former had some fine vases of Saffron, Spec- 
trum (scarlet) and Arnos Grove (heliotrope), 
while the latter specialised in their own 
varieties, White Pearl, Eileen Low (salmon), 
and Sir Philip Sassoon (clove). Non-competi- 
tive groups from Messrs. Allwood Bros. and 
Jones Bros., Shrewsbury, were composed of 
perpetual yariefies, Laddie (salmon), Master 
Michael Stoop (cerise), and Lady Northcliffe 
among them. Carnations at this show were 
good considering the season-of the year. 


Fruit.—It is doubtful if any side of horti- 
culture. gives more satisfaction than that 
which produces luscious Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, Figs and Grapes, while the full 
flavour of Pears is developed more under 
glass than when grown outside, and the crop 
is, of course, much more reliable. Such fruit, 
grown both by amateurs and professionals is 
to be seen in plenty at- Shrewsbury. Of 
Peaches, Royal George and Peregrine are the 
best for amateurs, while the two best Nec- 
tarines are Pine Apple and Humboldt. 
Williams’ Pear is one of the most productive, 
with its subtle flavour. Two good Plums, 
which are dainty sweetmeats under glass, are 
the Transparent Gage and Jefferson. Brown 
Turkey Fig is the most popular, although 
White Ischia probably surpasses it in flavour. 
The blue riband in the fruit section is the 
champion decorated fruit table, for which 
prizes amounting to some £17, with a 
15-guinea Coalport china tea service in addi. 
tion, were offered, and this was secured by 


Lord Belper (gardener, Mr. J. McCartney), 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiron of GARDENING 
ILLustRaTeD, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pon- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ELLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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who had 24 dishes of fruits in nine distinct 
kinds on a table 12 feet by 4 feet. In addition 
to those already mentioned the following were 
included: Apples Ribston and Wealthy (the 
latter beautifully coloured), Plum Kirke’s 
Blue, Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey, Apricot 
Moor Park, Grapes Black Hamburgh, Gros 
Maroc, Muscat of Alexandria,and Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS carrying heavy crops 
of well-coloured fruit were sent by the King’s 
Acre Nurseries from Hereford, and formed 


one of the best exhibits in the show. That 
delicious early mid-season Apple, James 
Grieve, was included with the brightly- 


coloured Herring’s Pippin, The Queen, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, etc. Pear Dr. Jules Guyot, 
with several others, Plum Transparent and 
Comice, Figs Brown Turkey, Peaches 
Dymond, and Nectarine Humboldt were 
among many others. 


AWARDS TO NEW PLANTS, 
CERTIFICATE OF MEriT. 


Rose Charming Princess (shown by Mr. Thos. Hancock), 
an orange sport of Queen Alexandra, the petals being 
tipped with vermilion. 

Rose Mrs. Fred W, Howard, reminiscent of Mme. Ravary, 
but of better form (shown by Messrs. Dobbie & Co,). 

Carnation Katja, a slate-blue shade of heliotrope (shown 
by Mr. C. Engelmann). 

Phlox Border Gem (shown by Messrs. 
a large flowered purple. 

Gladiolus Royal Sovereign, orange yellow stippled red; 
Jas. Kelway, blush with red eye; Mrs, Stone, large pink 
stippled salmon; Primulinus Gold, almost a clear yellow (all 
shown by Messrs. Kelway). 


AWARDS TO NON-COMPETITORS, 


Taking precedence to the Large Gold Medal this year fine 
Coalport Sets of China were awarded to the following firms: 
King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford (fruit trees in pots, 
Roses, etc.); Messrs. John Peed and Sons, West Norwood 
(stove plants, Caladiums, Streptocarpus, etc.); Sutton and 
Sons (Gladioli); Bakers, Codsall (floral work and water 
garden) ; Jas. Carter and Co. (display vegetables and flowers); 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh (Dahlias, Roses, etc.); Jarman 
and Co, (Dahlias and Gladioli); W. J. Unwin (Gladioli) ; 
Webb and Sons (vegetables and flowers). 


Larce Gorp MeEpats :—Messrs. Hewitt and Co. (choice 
herbaceous plants) ; Isaac House (Scabious); Allwood Bros, 
(Carnations); Toogood and Sons (flowers and vegetables) ; 
W. Taylor (rock and water garden) ; Edwin Murrell (Roses), 


Smati GoLtp MEDALS:—Messrs. E, J. Bayley (vegetables 
and flowers) ; Blackmore and Langdon (Delphiniums); John 
Forbes (Phlox and Pentstemons); Amos Perry (Water Lilies 
and Aquatics); W.H. Simpson (Antirrhinums) ; J, Vert and 
Sons (Hollyhocks), 


StLverR Mepats :—Messrs. Daniel Bros, (vegetables and 
flowers): H. Clark (Larkspurs); H. N. Ellison (Ferns) ; 
E. F. Fairbairn and Sons (Phlox and Dahlias); Jeans and 
Trowbridge (rock plants); Jones Bros. (Gladioli); Wm, 
Wells, Junr. (herbaceous plants) ; John Jones, Wem (Violas, 
etc.); Kelway and Son (hardy cut flowers): L. R. Russell 
(Clematis) ; R. Waterhouse (Roses and Gladioli) ; G. Gibson 
and Co. (hardy flowers) ; Prichard and Sons (rock plants) 
F. Eames (hardy flowers). 


Fairbairn and Sons), 


o Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair ecamples of each—the 
atem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of Clematis 


I enclose foliage and flowers of my 
Clematis and should be obliged if you will 
advise me as to the treatment of it. I bought 
a young seedling about seven years ago under 
the name of:-‘‘ Mrs. Hope.’’ I did not ge: 
t 
thrived and flowered well for some time, but 
I have lately found out I ought to have 
pruned it. Mine, which grows round a 
simple rustic arch, is now a dense mass of 
foliage. I should like to know :—(r) Its pro- 
(2) Will it do to cut away some 


of the foliage, a little at a time, after flower- 
ing? (3) When is the proper time to prune 
and to what extent? (4) Can I propagate it 
by layers or cuttings in the open? 
A Mee; 

[(t) Your Clematis is Mrs. Hope and be- 
longs to the large-flowered C. lanuginosa 
type. (2) Nothing would be gained by doing 
so. (3) February or March, when the 
growths should be released from their sup- 
ports and separated from each other, about 
eight of the longest and best being retained, 
cutting away the remainder. to within three 
or four buds of their base and also the un- 
ripened tips of those which are to remain. 
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Take care not to damage the growths left 
when tying them out over the arch. Allow 
a few inches between each growth, This 
kind flowers on the short laterals which 
spring from the winter buds. (4) Yes, propa- 
gation may be done during early March in 
the open and, when pruning, it will be ad- 
visable to select a few of the well-ripened 
growths -for this purpose. Choose those 
which have their base nearest to the ground, 
in order that you may bend them easily. Fill 
a 6-inch pot with sandy soil, and after pre- 
paring your Clematis shoot like you would a 
Carnation, i.e., making an incision an inch 
beneath a bud and carrying the incision 
through the bud at the centre of the wood, 
open slightly and peg it firmly down upon 
the pot of soil, which must be sunk into the 
ground and be. slightly below the average 
level, Only permit two eyes beyond the pot, 
and as soon as these commence to develop 
they must be kept steady by a small stake, 
swaying by the wind being fatal. Water 
during very dry weather and your pot should 
be full of roots by November. | 


Propagating Fir trees and Thorns 


(Novice).—The former, whenever possible, 
should be raised from seeds, for although 
cuttings taken from leading shoots—as dis- 
tinct from lateral ones, which rarely develop 
a good leader—during the early part of the 
year with a slight heel of old wood attached, 
will strike root if placed in pots of sandy soil 
and plunged in gentle bottom heat. Seeds 
should be sown in boxes in February and 
placed in a cold frame or slightly-heated 
house, when germination will be found 
quicker and more certain, but if mo. such 
convenience exists, little beds made up of 
well-drained sandy soil will answer if covered 
with a bell-glass. Sow the seeds thinly and 
allow a covering of about their own depth of 
soil. Maintain a uniform degree of moisture, 
as rapid fluctuations of dryness and satura- 
tion are harmful to seeds of all kinds. Our 
common Hedge Thorn is Crataegus mono- 
gyna, the seeds of which should be gathered 
when quite ripe and mixed with earth or 
sand, letting them lie in a heap until the 
second spring following their ripening. They 
must, however, be turned occasionally. Too- 
wards the middle of March the seeds may be 
separated from the sand and sown in cold 
frames or in the open. in light soil, where 
germination will quickly follow, If only a 
few plants are required, then boxes may be 
used, this practice being usually resorted to 
in the case of rarer sorts. Avoid dryness and 
overwatering until the little seedlings have 
made some headway. 


Plants for a hedge 

I shall be obliged if you will tell me how 
to grow most cheaply an adequate hedge to 
screen my garden from that of my neighbour. 
I have bought a newly-built house which had 
no garden at all, so that it is very exposed, 
and I want to plant a quick-growing hedge 
to give a little privacy, but cannot afford any- 
thing expensive. How would Beech do? 
Please tell me how this is propagated. Will 
it grow easily from cuttings? I have ordered 
Cupressus macrocarpa for one side, but want 
to find a cheaper hedge screen for another 
side. C. ASHWIN. 


[As cost is an important factor in this in- 
stance you cannot do better than use the com- 
mon Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium), which 
may be obtained at about 30s. per 100. It 
grows rapidly and is evergreen, but the smell 
of its flowers is objectionable to some people. 
It stands clipping well. Beech (Fagus syl- 
vatica) planted alternately with the common 
White Thorn (Crategus oxyacantha) makes 
a pretty and effective hedge, the former re- 
taining its rich brown leaves over the greater 
part of winter. Both, however, are deciduous. 
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Both Beech and Thorn are. raised from seeds, 
and your best course is to obtain young—if 
necessarily small—plants for your fence. 
Yew, Box, Holly, Thuya plicata, Lonicera 
nitida, Laurel, Berberis, and Cupressus of 
sorts are nice subjects for hedges, but all are 
more expensive than the subjects recom- 
mended. | 


Transplanting Azara microphylla 


(H. M. W. Bridgman).—This transplants 
very well, as a perfect network of roots 
is formed which holds a good ball of soil 
together. Therefore if you move your tree 
with care about the second or third week 
in October, with a good ball of earth 
attached, all should be well with it. After 
planting stake securely and give a soaking 
of water, which should be repeated in about 
10 days, according to the weather at the time. 
In the meantime cut down with a spade, 
perpendicularly, to a depth of 18 inches, and 
in a cirele measuring 2 feet from the centre 
of the plant. This may cause a few leaves to 
fall, but this need give you no anxiety as the 
severing of any outside roots will prove of 
great advantage when the actual transplant- 
ing is done. 


How to propagate Cytisus Andreanus 


(H. C.).—There are three ways in which 
the Brooms may be increased—namely, by 
seeds, cuttings, and grafting. Seeds are 
much to be preferred, as plants raised in this 
way—although a percentage will probably 
not come true—are more vigorous and last- 
ing. The last method should only be resorted 
to when all other means have failed. The 
seed should be gathered when the pods have 
turned black and on the point of bursting, 
their ripening being completed by placing 
them on sunny shelves for about 10 days. 
They may be sown about the end of August, 
in shallow drills on a cool border in the open, 
and shaded from bright sunshine until ger- 
mination has taken place, or kept until 
March of the following year, when they may 
be sown in boxes of sandy soil and placed in 
the gentle warmth of a greenhouse or frame, 
hardened off when 3 inches high and trans- 
ferred to the open ground about the end of 
April, planting them in lines'1 foot apart, as 
seedlings grow rapidly with.the approach of 
warmer weather. Cuttings should be taken 
in August, when the wood has become firm, 
pieces from 14 inches to 3 inches long being 
used, always with a slight heel of older wood. 
They should be dibbled into very sandy soil 
under cloches, or into a frame, only uncover- 
ing when water is required. They ought to 
form roots by the following spring, follow- 
ing which they may be potted up into small 
pots, or in the case of vigorous kinds planted 
out in nursery lines as recommended for seed- 
lings. Water should be applied with great 
care and the plants shaded if necessary until 
established. Brooms do not transplant well 
after they have reached a good size. It is 
therefore advisable to get them into their 
permanent places early. When grafting is re- 
sorted to, the common Laburnum, or its 
roots, furnishes the stocks. This method, 
however, is not recommended, as plants so 
grown are usually short lived. 


Fungus on Azalea leaves 
(J. R. McGugan).—Your Azalea has been 


attacked by a fungus known as Exobacidium 


japonicum. The best way to get rid of it is 
to pick off all the galls and burn them. The 
sooner you do this the better. The white 
powdery appearance on the galls is caused by 


the numerous spores of the fungus by which. 


it spreads to other buds and leaves. The 
trouble was first recorded in this country on 
the Azalea some twenty years ago, and in- 
stances of its presence in many places have 
been recorded since. 
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at all well this year. Would 


ROSES _ 

Pruning Rose Grus an Tep 
I have a Grus an Tepli 

have pruned only moderately d 

15 years: It is now 7 feet hi 

12 feet in circumference. It ha 


vigour if I were to cut the who 
down. to, say, 2 feet or 3 
making it almost level, or wo 
cut all the oldest wood out 
ground and let the remaind 
Any suggestion will be hel 
time of the year should the 
It is still flowering a little. 


[All you can do at the prese 
move all the old, worn-out w 
to as near the ground as pos 
tainly a very large specimen, 
account it would appear to h 
poverished. In March next : 
remainder of old and weak sh 
those left in order to admit sui 
to all parts of the bush, shor 
strong growths to within 3 
and any side growths to sey 
of their base. Give an eye to. 
plant and do not attempt to ¢ 
to one level. Remove 3 in 
from a circle 4 feet in diamet 
base of the stem, and apply 
well-rotted manure over which 
be replaced] : 


Rose Briars Paka 
(T., S.).—Your “Briarsyise 
planted the previous autum 
growth is so weak the only ¢ 
this year is to insert a couple 
in the main stem 2 inches or 
the top and shorten back the tl 
you mention to within 3 inches « 
The dwarfs could be budded 
part of their roots just as 
growth if the latter is not stt 
its base. Remove the soil f 
of the roots, and after making 
raise the bark sufficiently to 
to be inserted, and finish off 
latter in securely with raffia. 


Ferns for heated house 
Will you please give me th 
a dozen pretty Ferns to gr 


elegantissimum, A. graci 
tenuifolia Veitchiana (very sui 
ing baskets), Lomaria G 


Marshalli, Pteris Childsi, 
Wimsetti, and P. cretica maj 
able. ] be 


Cinerarias dying 


ing it to remain upon 
covered over with a sack for 
using it. Grow your plants 
such as a bed of ashes, 
not draughts—freely. 
45 degs. to 55 degs. is m 
plants; indeed, they grow 
house or frame which is— 


freezing” point. sce 


Vegetables and flowers 
greenhouse during A 
(M. H. B.).—Vegetabl 


French Horn, Turnip Early 5n 
Rabbi, Endive, Corn Sal 


Yo 
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e, and Little Gem, Cabbage 
ly Paris and Ideal, early spring 
ons, Parsley, Cress, and Green 
wers (hardy) : Primulas of all 
Mignonette (Reseda pyrami- 
and Machet), Collinsia bicolor, 
ss Alice, Mauve Beauty, and 
ice, Sweet William, Veronica 
ria montana, Anchusa italica, 
various kinds), - Linum nar- 
Silene alpestris, Athiopappus 
‘Rhodanthe in variety for 
pots, Platystemon californicum, 
Poppies. 


n Gardnerianum 
sindly give me some information 
t, which was given to me as 
plant’? Is it the plant which 
er, and will the flowering-shoot 
t has flowered? ‘The flowers 
set-scented. Any further particu- 
ery acceptable. qe Es: 


om can be found for it in the 
y it should always be included. 
baceous stems are from 4 feet to 
During August and September 
d effectiveness are enhanced by 
facemes of flowers which ter- 
“stems. This Hedychium is the 
| the species, and has in warm 
near the walls of hot-houses been 
le with a covering of dry litter 
To have it in perfection it is 
give it the protection of a cool 
‘a minimum temperature of 
alittle lower. It should be grown 
and given plenty of water in the 
ason. After the flowers have 
‘should be entirely withheld from 
s. We used to plant it out regu- 

arden of the R.H.S. at Chis- 
e, during the late summer and 
, it flowered freely and was 
|. The plants were lifted on the 
rost.] _ 


lum lacteum (Chincherinchee 
Africa) 

much obliged if you can tell me 
i and where to obtain, a South 
ulb much talked of a year or two 
came into flower about Christmas 
jremarkable for its lasting properties. 
i0ticed in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a 

D: - YorRK. 


ery beautiful plant for the cool 
bearing elegant racemes of 
flowers with primrose-yellow 
he flowers when cut remain 
fer for many weeks; height, 
ant the bulbs in March or April, 
inch pot, in a compost of two 
nd one of leaf mould and sand. 
ots in a cool greenhouse or frame 
ater until top growth appears, 
ould be placed in a sunny posi- 
he glass and carefully watered. 
ng, watering should cease and 
ed to the sun to ripen the bulbs, 
be obtained from Messrs. 
is, Covent Garden.] 


in width. The whole of these 
ched to a depth of 2 feet 6 
t, working into the soil a quan- 
hyard manure, especially those 
borders east and west intended 
the bed suggested for Heaths 
> manure, but would benefit from 


Sg 
Z 


as 7) 


is to the Gingerwort family, . 


* 
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a little leaf-soil. For the border adjoining 
the terrace wall we suggest herbaceous 
plants with climbing Roses, Vines, Clematis, 
and Jasminum nudiflorum on the wall itself. 
The following herbaceous plants may be used 
in the  border:—Delphiniums, — Achillea, 
Eupatorium, Acanthus Candelabrum, Gypso- 
phila | paniculata, Oreocome  Candollei, 
Tritoma Orange Beauty, Iris aurea, I. 
Monnieri, I. Delavayi, Sidalcea Rose Queen, 
Phlox Tapis Blanc (white), P. Selma, P. Mrs. 
A. Campbell, P. Gen. Haig, Geranium 
ibericum, G. grandiflorum, Bocconia micro- 
carpa, Romneya  Coulteri, | Enothera 
Missouriensis, Veronica candida, Anchusa 
italica (Dropmore var.) Platycodon grandi- 
florum, Campanula latifolia, C. macrantha, 
C. muralis, Poterium obtusum, 
fuga dahurica, Epimedium  sulphureum, 
Erigeron Asa Gray, Euphorbia polychroma, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium. For the east and 
west borders, as shown on plan, Hybrid Tea 
Roses with a small group of Lilacs in the 
S.E. corner. In the south border Lilium 
platyphyllum, L. monadelphum, and mollis 
Azaleas, colours chosen according to taste, 
there being a great variety of these lovely 
shrubs. For the centre of this same border 
Berberis stenophylla or B. Darwini, both 
evergreen, may be used. In the centre bed 
No. 1 plant Rose Gen. MacArthur and in 
No. 2 Erica lusitanica. On each side of 
path, which we note rises above the latter 
13 feet, a few rocks may be arranged and 
the spaces planted with alpine flowers, of 
which the dwarf Campanulas, Aubrietias, 
Gypsophilas, Alpine Violas, Crane’s Bills 
(Geraniums), Helichrysums, and Lithosper- 
mums should form an important part. 


Irises for the shade 


(S. T.).—There is only one Iris that is likely 
to succeed in the dense shade under trees as 
described, and that is our native Gladwin, 
Iris foetidissima. It is unattractive in flower, 
but the gaping pods of orange-scarlet berries 
are the source of interest about Christmas 
time. All other Irises are sun loving. 


An unusual Sunbeam Poppy 


(M. E. T.).—The sepals of the curious 
Poppy have become enlarged and somewhat 
petaloid at the expense of the true petals. 
We are afraid it will die out, as it is not 
likely to seed, and, of course, is more or less 


biennial. 
VEGETABLES 
Bath Asparagus 


Could you kindly tell me the name of en- 
closed? It was bought with some more in a 
shop under the name of Green Asparagus, 
and when cooked, I was told, was very good. 
Of course, at the time it was bought the 
flowers were not open, but made one compact 
long head. BiaWals 

(The specimen sent is Ornithogalum 
pyrenaicum, often called Bath Asparagus, be- 
cause it is gathered on the hills near Bath 
and sold in the market. ] 


Black spot on Tomatoes 


(G. E. Duming).—Your Tomatoes have 
fallen a prey to a fungus known as Clado- 
sporium fulvum. It germinates soonest in 
moisture, and in the morning any moisture 
that may have accumulated through vapour 
rising from the soil during the night and be- 
coming condensed invariably runs down to 
the lowest point of the fruit. The moisture 
would do no harm were there no spores of 
the fungus in the house. These, settling on 
the fruits, are washed by the moisture down 
to the flower base or apex, and at once be- 
come fertile, penetrating the fruit through 
the tiny orifice left by the decaying blooms. 
Too commonly amateurs water Tomatoes too 
freely, especially doing so towards night and 
then shutting the house and bottling any 


Cimici- - 
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vapour that is sure to exhale during the 
night. Watering, if necessary, should always 
be done in the morning, and then, with the 
house thrown open and ample ventilation 
given, the atmosphere is dried and there is 
little vapour created at night. ‘The best cure 
is to dissolve 10 ozs. of sulphate of potassium 
in 2 quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons 
of water, and syringe the plants with this. 
We have assumed that the black spot is in 
the fruits, as this trouble does not attack the 
leaves. If the spots are in the leaves it is 
probably the ordinary Potato disease. 


Tomatoes cracking 

(M. J. Pennell).—The most frequent cause 
of nearly-ripe Tomatoes cracking is that too 
much water is given to the roots at that 
period, or if they are growing under glass 
the atmosphere of the house is damp and 
stagnant. Do not give too much water at 
the roots while the fruit is ripening, and if 
the plants are growing indoors give abun- 
dant ventilation during the day and night to 
the structure. 


Diseased Celery 


(A. C.).—We are unable at the present to 
inform you as to the cause of your celery fail- 
ing. We are incubating the material in the 
hope that we can find out the actual organism 
at work. If only a few of the plants are 
affected we should advise you to take them 
up at once and burn, in case the disease 
spreads. Please see a later issue for your full 
reply. 

Potato failing 


I would be obliged if you could tell me the 
name and nature of the disease on enclosed 
Potato-stalk. This and another stalk like it 
came on a ridge, of which all are healthy ex- 
cept those two. Both these plants have . 
withered away. Is it a new Potato disease, 
and is there any cure? Potato. 

[We have carefully examined the specimen 
of Potato-stem which you have sent in and 
have failed to find any fungoid disease which ° 
would account for your Potatoes failing. 
Judging from the specimen you have sent us 
we should think that something has eaten off 
the plant below the surface of the soil. 
Wireworms, leather-jackets, or surface cater- 
pillars are all capable of doing this. If any 
more plants fail you should search the sur- 
rounding soil carefully. You will then be 
likely to find the culprits. If you fail to find 
any insects, send us in a complete plant. We 
could then help you to find out what is the 
cause of the failure. It appears to us that 
it occurred below the portion of stem you have 


sent in to us.] 
FRUIT 
Plum aphis 


What is the nature of the blight on the en- 
closed Plum foliage, and what should be used 
to spray with to prevent the same? 

Lapy GAINFORD. 

[Your Plum trees are affected with mealy 
Plum aphis (Hyalopterus pruni, Fab.). This 
aphis often causes considerable damage to 
Plum trees about midsummer. It attacks the 
leaves and young growth, and unless checked 
often spoils the fruit of that season, as well 
as reducing the vigour of the tree for the fol- 
lowing season. Mealy Plum aphis secretes a 
lot of honeydew which falls on the foliage, 
and forms the medium for the growth of one 
of the sooty fungi. The growth of this sooty 
material is often great enough to coat the 
whole tree with the fungus, so that the leaves 
are unable to carry out their proper func- 
tions. Mealy aphis winters in the egg state 
on the Plum twigs. The eggs hatch in April 
and May into what “are called “ mother 
queens.”” The mother queens give rise to 
wingless females, and these multiply very 
rapidly. Winged forms are produced in June 
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and July, which migrate to other Plum trees 
and also to certain weeds. We should advise 
you to spray the trees with a good nicotine ~ 
insecticide at once. A week later you should 
again spray the trees with paraffin emulsion 
and liver of sulphur. This is best pleparce 
as follows :—Paraffin, 1 pint; soft soap, 1 Ib. ; 

liver of sulphur, 2 ozs.; water, 10 galls. 
Dissolve the soft soap in about a gallon of 
boiling water, and while hot add the paraffin 
to the mixture. Mix the paraffin and soap 
mixture well by syringing it back into itself 
with a hand syringe; then dissolve the liver 
of sulphur in another gallon of hot water and 


add this to the soap and paraffin. Finally, 
the insecticide should be made. up to 
10 gallons with clean soft water. It should 


be well churned up. with a syringe before 
using. We should also advise you to spray 
all your Plum trees with a good tar oil wash 
during the coming winter. This would give 
you a large measure of control over “the 
mealy aphis and also Plum-leaf curling aphis, 
which is very troublesome. The work of 
spraying fruit trees with a tar oil wash should 
be completed by the end of the first week in 
February, but it is best left as late as you 
can. | 


——(A Thirty Year Subscriber).—Your 
foliage arrived at our office in such a dried- 
up condition that we are in a little doubt as to 
whether it be Plum or Apple. We are sure, 
however, that it has been attacked by aphis, 
followed. by a sooty mould. Please see reply 
to Lady G. If you follow the directions 
already given to her you should have no diffi- 
culty in controlling the pest. It would help 
us considerably if all specimens sent in to us 
were enclosed in little tin boxes. 


Gooseberry mildew 


(A. W.).—The specimen leaves and shoots 
of Gooseberry are mainly affected with 
American Gooseberry mildew. At this period 
little can be done in the way of control ex- 
cept tipping the young growth. If you 
examine the tips of the young growth you 
will find that some or all of them have a brown 
felted material on the wood. This mycelium 
contains numerous resting spores, which wil) 
restart the disease next season. Any shoots 
in the brown-felted stage should be removed 
down to healthy wood and burned. -Many of 
the leaves sent are also covered with the 
disease, and here again resting spores are 
being formed. A thorough spraying with 
lime-sulphur would perhaps help to check the 
disease, but it would have given much better 
results earlier in the season. Spray all the 
Gooseberry trees next spring three times with 
lime-sulphur. The first spraying should be 
given about the first or second week of April, 
or as soon as the foliage begins to appear ; 
the second spraying may be given three 
weeks later, and the third spraying should be 
applied three weeks later still. When spraying 
Gooseberry trees with lime-sulphur care 
should be taken to ensure that the fungicide 
is applied to both sides of the leaves. Coat 
both sides of the leaf with the lime-sulphur ; 
but you should cease spraying before the 
fluid begins to run off the leaves. Lime- 
sulphur will also control European Goose- 
berry mildew, of which there were traces in 
the specimens you sent. 


Dead Plum tree 


(R. C.).—Your Plum tree appears to be 
attacked by Wither Tip of Plum (Monilia 
sp.). This is a fungoid disease which does a 
lot of damage to Plum trees and fruits. The 
portions which you sent in to us are certainly 
dead, and they should be removed and burned 
at once. 
dead, we feel certain that this fungus is not 
the entire cause of the death of the tree. 
Monilia does not, as a rule, kill entire trees, 


Be trees, 


If, as you.say, the whole tree is 
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but only portions thereof. Wither Tip was 
the only fungus we could find on the portions 


sent, but it is probable that the tree has been 


attacked by Die Back (Cytospora sp.), a fun- 
goid disease which often kills off young Plum 
and Victoria is especially liable to 
attack. After Die Back has killed the whole 
tree the fungus produces spores. These 
spores infect other trees, usually through a’ 
wound. The wounds may be caused by wind, 

insects, and a host of other things. Vou 
should take up the tree and burn at once. 

Look over the rest of your Plum trees and 
cut out the dead wither-tip branches. This is 
work which can be done very well at this time 
of the year. Cutting out and burning are the 
only known effective remedies for Wither Tip. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Beetles from Hong Kong 


Nearly all my young Cucumber plants and 
the Rose buds have been destroyed by the 
little beetles of which I enclose some speci- 
mens. Can you tell me what it is, and if 
there be anything I can use against it? 

Taipo. 


[There are two kinds of beetles enclosed. 
One of them, Aulacophora similis Oliv., is a. 
well-known pest of Cucurbitaceous plants, 
the beetle being found on the leaves and 
flowers, the larvz living in the ground and 
feeding on the roots. In India hand-picking 
and spraying are the treatments advised. 
The other beetle is Hoplia vestita Boh. . The 
beetles of this genus are usually found on 
flowers, but= though they cause a certain 
amount of damage. by feeding on the anthers 
they are not usually regarded as a serious 
pest. The latyz again live underground, 
feeding on roots, but it is very doubtful 
whether they would cause damage to Rose 
trees. These are probably those referred to 
as on the Rose buds, but probably by this is 
meant the opening blooms. I am not aware 
that they attack the unopened buds. Again 
hand-picking is probably the only way of 
dealing with them, as in this case a spray 
would probably injure the blooms. .These 
freely-flying insects are notoriously difficult to 
deal with.—K.G. B.] 


Manure for garden, orchard, and 
mushroom growing 

V. MM. Skipwith, Oakfield—(1) The 
manure will be quite all right if used reason- 
ably, i.e., not placed too thickly about the 
roots of fruit trees, but in each case a free 
addition of lime should be made to destroy 
the spores of fungus which may arise. Your 
land being heavy clay should benefit consider- 
ably from its use, owing to its aerating the 
soil. 

(2) Growing Mushrooms.—Your manure 
can scarcely be recommended for this pur- 
pose, as, being necessarily packed tightly, to- 
gether with considerable heat and moisture 
generated from made-up beds, there would be 
the danger of fungus spreading, which arises 
from decaying wood, especially where such 
is enclosed in buildings. The best Mush- 
room-beds are those made from fresh horse- 
droppings from which the litter has been 
shaken. ‘These should be placed in an open 
airy shed and turned every morning for the 
first eight or 10 days, placing the most heated 
part at the outside and the outside in the 
centre at each turning. After this the heat 
will decline, and turning every third morning 
will suffice, and in three weeks the material 
will be ready.’ An old shed thatched both 
inside and out provides an excellent home for 
Mushrooms if more or less airtight, and if 


on the north side of a wall so much the ~ 


better. Make up the beds to a depth of 2 feet 
6 inches, the sides being held in position by 
stout planks or brick walls, the latter for 


preference, with a 2 feet to 3 feet path be-~ 


- even three times each day mai 


< hybrid hardy Fuchsias, ver 


tween. The manure must 
rammed firmly, and when the 
determined by a suitable gro 
—has fallen to 75 degs. or 8 
ready for spawning.  Milltrac 
spawn, and the cakes should be 
pieces about the size of ah ’s 
found to be very dry should 
short time in warm water; “ 
placed about 3 inches deep . 
all over the bed and the sf 
manure taken from the hol 
surface should be deferred 
which time sufficient fine swee 
be placed in the shed to beco 
possible of the same temp: 
first week place this all o 
the bed to a depth of 2 
moistening, it should be bea 
with the back of a spade or 
this place-a layer of fresh 
seasons of the year. ‘The 
should be damped over a 
day with tepid water, and 


Darkness is essential, and 
up in the open air should 
with a good layer of stable 
rooms may be bees in the 
successfully if the instructior 
are observed and the beds — 
water drains freely away. — 


Slime-like growth on pond 
(A. E. Humphrey Oy 
objectionable Blanket Weed, w 
appearance on stationary 
through which only a_ sh 
passes. A very good remedy fo 
sulphate. Ascertain, appro 
cubic contents of water in the» 
plying together the leng 
average depth in feet, then 
sult by six, which will give 
gallons of water in the pond. 
10,000 gallons put 24 ounce 
phate into a porous bag an 
the water until all is dissoly 
destroy the eater Lilies 0 
but trout. Wn: 


Logwood. —See reply de 
August ae ; AQOh iene 
Be Me Nbe the plan o! 
you refer to is impossible. 


NAMES OF F 

T. J. F.—1, Cephalanthera 
Helleborine), flowers 
Calycanthus floridus. 
Thistle, Aberdeen. “Moringa 
S. H., Ledbury. —Rhus" 
horn Sumach), 
Weeks Jeaely Snegena 
mica); 2, Mentha. Pulegium: (I 
Wild Basil (Calamintha clino 
three are British wildings ; 


Riceartoni, 
A. E. Humphrey Owen. : 
folia; 2, probably eae to 
nea borealis. Rea 
ecb Roberts. ae 2) 4 
linus; 2, Eucryphia pipna 
fera Goraidiasee 
M. E. Tokington. —Rose 
ker, Oe as the Yellow D 
W. R. J.—The. sketch is 
small flower of Hymenoca 
H. Ross and Son. 
parasite. 
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e gardener, especially the amateur. 
essional knows how to ameliorate 
mewhat, while the novice knows 
watering can and hose, and not 
he best way of using them. Possibly 
arise from the subject appearing to 
| Pipe but really being an acutely 
_oné. The professional gardener 
his knowledge from long and varied 
ie, which the amateur does not get, 
sely to obtain. 
ttle more of the 
hs the matter 
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in watering 
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osed here to 
‘with this 
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their supply of 
Md near the 
y plants 
ll established 
)down to any 


depth — for 


roots. Here 

t sight of 
ple, so a 
-informa- 
useful on 


is regulated by the water in 
é higher the water rises in the 
S air there is. It is expelled 
e and only returns as the water 
il sinks lower. That is why 
ome sooner than others—in 
il; it is not the water that is 
lt as the absence of air. 
must be assimilated and then 
With the- watering in an 
Rain-water as it falls from 


an be found in an ordinary 
ls ammonia is very neces- 


Hints for Dry 


sary for plant life and so rain is the most de- 
sirable means of watering a garden. How 
little there is of ammonia in collected water 


is shown by the following list :— 


Surface water stored in tanks ... No ammonia 


Spring water 20 re ‘OOI part per 100,000 
Deep wells .. o ee “OIZ 4445 ” 
Shallow wells None 


Rivers, flowing waters, etc. ‘oor part per 100,000 


It will be seen from the above that the 
ammonia supplied by ordinary water even 
from the best source is infinitesimal. This 
teaches the lesson that watering is always a 


Pentstemons in the flower garden 


regrettable necessity and should never be 
done until absolutely necessary to save plant 
life. This is accentuated by the further fact 
that water supplied from the top tends to 
cause the fibres of roots to turn upwards to 
the surface to meet the moisture. It will 
perhaps be said that all water is supplied from 
the top, naturally and otherwise, but it must 
not be forgotten, as shown before, that in 
normally moist. ground the fibres of the roots 
always seek it below. Only when the sur- 
face is made wetter than the ground beneath 
do the fibres turn up, and suffer the risk of 
becoming parched up when the top soil is 
allowed to become dry later. ‘ 
Having grasped these few but essential 


Weather 


facts, what then is necessary for successful 
watering in hot, dry weather? First, hoe- 
ing loosely the top soil to permit aeration 
of the soil is preferable to watering, A 
mulch of old litter, leaf-mould, etc., saves 
the necessity for watering by keeping the 
ground shaded from the sun. When nothing 
else is available | gather all weeds, grass, 
etc., that have not seeded and lay them near 
the plants until such time as rain falls, when 
they are raked away and taken to the rub- 
bish heap. Before mulching, the top surface 
of the dry soil should be broken up by the 
hoe. By such means the 
necessity for watering is 
reduced to a minimum. 
However, if unable to 
Stave .off the evil any 
longer the next lesson the 
above facts teach us js 
to water thoroughly. 
Having loosened the top 
soil somewhat let~ the 
watering be long and 
liberal. After the first 
watering has soaked 
well in give another 
after a few hours’ inter- 
val equally plentiful, and 
add 3 ounce of sulphate 
of ammonia to every 
4 gallons of water (but 
not to that used pre- 
viously—this is import- 
ant), or ‘Mix some soot 
with this water some 
time before applying. 
Do no more watering 
for a week, then repeat 
the procedure. This is 
how to do the job scien- 


tifically and _ properly, 
leaving no bad after 
effects. 


THe. WATERMAN. 
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Pentstemons 
Poreastnutot our are among the most 


beautiful of our summer flowers, and are 

well worth the most careful attention. It 
is always a question whether it is best to get 
the young plants on so that they stand the 
winter not yet bloomed, or whether to plant 
young stuff in spring from autumn cuttings 
for display in the late summer. — It may be 
well to do both, the former way securing a 
mass of bloom in June and the latter for the 
later summer. The illustration shows a bed 
of the pretty kind called Pink Beauty, with 


flowers not of the largest size, but forming 
a well-filled spike of a charming tender pink 
colour. The garden Pentstemons are mostly 
hybrids of two American species, natives of 
Texas and Mexico. This accounts for their 
doing best in a sunny place in a warm, well- 
drained soil, The old small-flowered red kind 
and its oné or two recent varieties are hardier 
and longer lived. The modern, improved 
kinds, with larger flowers, are best treated as 
biennials, though their lives may be prolonged 
if they are given a very warm, well-sheltered 
position. G. J. 


Raspberry Lloyd George 

The summer-fruiting Raspberry season is 
practically over in this district. The above- 
named variety has proved the best cropper 
among the numerous varieties on trial. On 
the light sandy soil of the experimental fruit 
farm at Wisley it has made strong and 
numerous canes for next year’s fruiting. 
While gardening in the North, with a rain- 
fall. about double what we have here 
(Wisley), 1 found this the most reliable 
variety I could grow. It is useful late in the 
autumn for dessert where this fruit is in de- 
mand for that purpose, and is excellent for 


bottling. R. FINnpvay. 
Wisley. 
Eccremocarpus scaber (syn. Calampelis 
scabra) 


This graceful climber is not generally con- 
sidered hardy except in favoured gardens 
near the sea, but sometimes one meets with 
it in a place where it ought to be tender ac- 
cording to tradition, but where it has proved 
hardy for some years. In the end of July 1 
came upon a fine plant growing on the front 
of the gamekeeper’s cottage at Argaty, 
Doune, Perthshire. It had grown above the 
lower storey of the house and was clamber- 
ing above a window and giving a number of 
its orange-scarlet flowers. On inquiry I 
learned that it had been there for three or 
four years and had not suffered from frost. 
The fact that it is against a warm wall may 
have favoured its endurance, but passibly, 
also, the other climbers and plants at the 
base of the wall may have helped. 

; S. ARNOTT. 
Primula helodoxa 

Groups containing a hundred plants or 
more, each plant carrying several handsome 
spikes of soft yellow flowers 4 feet in height, 
are not seen every day. Grown in_ this 
manner and in cool and partially shaded 
ground, there is no mistaking their value and 
attraction. I saw two such masses recen:ly 
growing beneath tall, flowering shrubs, and 
very beautiful they were. E. M. 


The Gazania 


I do not think this is grown so much as it 
deserves. I have grown it for many years 
and would not think the flower garden com- 
plete without one or two beds of it. If a 
dwarf plant is required for the front of a 
border this will be found useful. Un- 
fortunately, it is not quite hardy. In_ this 
part (N. Devon) the plants are nearly always 
full of buds in December. The best system 
to pursue is to strike cuttings in pots and 
winter-them in a house from which frost is 
only just excluded. The flowers are of a 
deep orange, while the underside of the leaves 
is white and the upper a deep green. It re- 
quires a sunny spot and is an excellent plant 
for dry positions. Beside 


Philomis fruticosa 


Under the name of Jerusalem Sage this 
old-fashioned shrubby perennial was often 
seen in sunny borders in cottage and old- 
world gardens, and though it has now given 
place to. more aristocratic perennials it is a 
plant by no means to be ignored. Both in 
flower and foliage the Jerusalem Sage is dis- 
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tinctly attractive, and bold masses of it create 
interest and admiration. The Sage-like 
foliage is of a pale green shade coated with a 
brownish down, and the tall stems of. yellow 
blossoms are produced. throughout the sum- 
mer. This plant likes a well-drained sandy 
soil which has been generously treated with 
decayed manure. It does well either in- a 
sunny border or it may be accommodated 
with advantage in a_ sheltered shrubbery. 
Cuttings taken during late summer will 
quickly root if placed in sandy beds in a 
shaded frame, while seeds may be sown 
during the summer if given similar treat- 
ment. ; H. GREAVES. 


Perovskia atriplicifolia 

During August and September the Azure 
sage produces a charming display, and is 
most welcome at this period of the year. It 
is native of Afghanistan and the Himalayas, 
and is a deciduous. semi-woody plant from 
3 feet to 5 feet high. The shoots are slender 
and they. support panicles of violet-blue 
flowers, all the stems or branches being 
covered with a white downy substance, which 
is an additional charm. The plant gives off a 
Sage-like odour, hence the name Azure Sage. 
Although more or less woody the stems often 
die down to the base, but a fresh batch will 
appear in the following season. Even if the 
growth passes through the winter safely it js 
advisable to prune fairly hard in the spring. 


Corresp 


Contributions to these columns 


not responsible for the views expressed by corresponden 


Viola Ardwell Gem 


T seems. hardly credible that .this- old 

variety is not catalogued by some of the 

leading specialists of to-day. It is one 
of the best sorts for the flower garden, as 
it forms a carpet of greenery out of which 
springs an abundant display of oval-shaped 
sulphur-yellow blossoms that are daintily 
rayed. I have grown this variety on and off 
for 35 years, and still regard it as one of 
the best. I believe T am correct in stating 
that the well-known margined sorts, Gold- 
finch, Duchess of Fife, and White Duchess 
are all members of one family. Quite recently 
I visited the seed-growing nursery of Messrs. 
Watkins and Simpson, Ltd., at Feltham, and 
was pleased to see a fine batch of plants of 
Ardwell Gem flowering freely, and in the 
warm summer sun they were giving off a 
rich and somewhat pungent scent. 

Disbace 


Daphne blagayana 
Sir Herbert Maxwell (page 323) is inclined 


to attribute some of the losses among plants - 


of Daphne blagayana to their being grafted. 
Such instances have not come under my 
observation, and it is with much regret that 
I learn that this practice of grafting on other 
stocks has been adopted with this Daphne. 
There are few plants in which the practice is 
less justifiable. As Sir Herbert Maxwell 
points out, D. blagayana is readily propaga- 
ted by layers, and with reasonable treatment 
a plentiful supply of rooted layers can be 
obtained from a good plant. Purchasers 
should insist that plants should be on their 
own roots. S. ARNOTT. 


National Dahlia Society 


Dahlia enthusiasts and those.who are in- 


terested in this wonderfully-improved flower . 


are looking forward with much interest to the 
annual show which takes place on Wednes- 
day, September 8th, in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall. On this occasion there 
is to be an opening ceremony at 1 o’clock by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Ullswater. . Last 


/folia is increased by cuttir 


The Gladiolus 
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It will succeed in almost a 
be afforded the sunniest spot 
In semi-shade it will gr 
place its true beauty — 
Isolated examples are_ 
whenever possible a bo 
dozen plants, should be set 


| have watched this p 
far I have not seen any. Ey 
summer of rg2r they wer 


their absence. 


The value of the Gladio’ 
well exemplified in a gather 
some spikes from Mess 
of Langport. The colours. 
in many cases are very effe 
well in the garden. All adr 
who are not wedded to ¢ 
of the best of the Gandavensis 
try a few of the hybrids 
linus—the Maid of the Mi 

~vensis. The hooded form 
apparent in the shape of 
variety of soft colouring 
charming, there being p. 
salmon in many lovely s 
hoped that the characteris 
flowers of G. primulinus wil 
ted in the hybrids, as hereit 
distinction and beauty. — 


ondence 
are invited, but the Editor 


year’s show was a grea adv 
this Society held in recent 
anticipated that the effe 
year will result in an exh 
not better than, that of 
derfully diverse forms of t 
know it nowadays have aro 
terest in the minds of many fl 
in the past took no interé 
flower. ~ ois 


Dates for sowin 
One is always please 
certain seeds ought 
times, and I offer the 
~-of Mr. P. Clapham. 
Cabbage seeds 
sowing, July 26th; secor 
12th. These dates J ha 
many years, and wit 
Plants from the earlier so 
the winter well, and heart 
- April. Naturally those from 
ing succeed the others, wht 
same sowing, and which 1 
in the seed-bed, are useful 
in spring, and which | 
plants from the outsile 
experience is that so 
may lead to bolting in-spri 
ing after August 12th is 1 
loss of plants during wit 
pends, of course, on th 
Much the same reasoning 
ing of Onion. seeds in a 
date is also August 1 
Mabie. BE 


one which crops up 
summer exhibitions | 
out-of-season vegetable: 
a date, when they are of | 
for the table, and ser 
than once I have utter 


tings when schedules have 
p to include such things as Par- 
and Celery at August shows— 
ose—and | have been met with 
that ‘‘ other societies give 
” and thus they have béen in- 
fter year. The unfortunate part 
ess is, that in making the selec- 
est vegetables it is often neces- 
ih many before the biggest can 
1 have seen more than one Par- 
led to pieces, and numbers of 
ted, before satisfactory “ stuff ”’ 
_And what is the worth of it 
nary point of view on a hot day 
The three vegetables cited are 
atever before cold and frost have 
art in making them tender and 
S sweetness’ to. them. It is a 
usiness to lift vegetables before 
er season, One cannot blame 
they do not compile schedules and 
| to adjudicate on what is staged, 
heir private opinion may be. 

x LEAHURST. 


‘taining Sweet Peas 

oking through the issue of June 12th, 
I notice a query on “ Training 
is,” signed by F. McFarlane. As 
aware the first man to grow 
n the cordon system was Mr. A. 
mer to Rev. T.. MeMurdie, 
rk, Weybridge, Surrey. This 
grower used to train his exhibition 
as in this-manner, and tried this 
Sweet Peas, and his first exhibits 
own in this manner created a 
tion amongst other growers. 
a ; oS aw... Eee We 
Valeriana sitchensis 

obliged if you will give the name 
nt nursery firm who can supply 
nts of Valeriana sitchensis. I 
I have tried without success to 
plant from both Messrs. Amos 
rom Messrs. J. Stormonth and 
‘oot of this plant is the most valu- 
I the Valerians from a medicinal 
W, being extremely soothing to 
without being narcotic in its 
2 T. C. FRENCH. 
Street, Stevenage, Herts. 


we know this plant is not in 
this country. This is surprising 
s highly commendable properties, 
‘tremely soothing to the nerves 
“narcotic in its effects.’’ It is 
he only Vaterian native to North 
ing found in Sitka, also in Cali- 
far north as British Columbia. 
e, The Gardens, Thorpe Hall, 
ken, Essex, who has recently 
to Canada, writing in a recent 
RDENING ILLUSTRATED, says :— 
tchensis is very handsome when 
the waterside, where it will 
in height. It is attractive in 
its growth. The leaves are 
wers, which are of a pinkish- 
in clusters on thick stems and 
fragrant. Because of this it is 
da the wild Heliotrope. It 
ist woods there. It is a plant of 
ation, and can be propagated by 
division, To those seeking an 
heir bog-loving plants this 
acceptable.’’ 
hear where plants may be 
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Hybrid Gladioli 
rently an attempt to re-name 
Gladioli which has resulted 


farieties of gandavensis, etc. 
christened ”’ Langprim 


We should be - 


between G. primulinus and - 
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Gladioli by us when we sent out the first cross 
from Langport and received the R.H.S. 
Award of Merit with a silver medal for the 
strain. The first large-flowered hybrid 
Gladioli were called Gandavensis through 
their being sent out from Ghent. M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, named his blotched 
hybrids from purpureo-auratus Lemoinei, and 
those from Saundersi he called Nanceianus. 
Surely our connection with Gladioli for three 
generations, apart from the fact that we first 
broke this new soil, and first exhibited and 
distributed the result, entitles us to claim, 
and readily to obtain, the credit which is 
usually given to the original hybridiser. 
KELWay AND Son. 
Langport. 


Blue Hydrangeas 


Having been interested in the correspond- 
ence re blue Hydrangeas in GARDENING 
ILLUsTRATED [ thought the enclosed bloom of 
true blue Hydrangea might interest your 
readers of the journal. This plant, true blue 
in colour, was bought three years ago, and 
after blooming was planted out in a sheltered 
corner, and has had no treatment whatever, 
and the colour is just the same to-day as it 
was three years ago. The soil where it is 
growing is loamy clay. J. Watson. 

The Gardens, Pixholme Court, 

Dorking, Surrey. 


[The colour of this Hydrangea is exceed- 
ingly good; in fact we do not remember 
having seen a colour so intense even with 
plants that have been doctored with chemicals 
—ED;] 


Classes for herbaceous plants 
Having to visit many shows-in the Mid- 
lands and North Wales, I find the most varied 


ideas in relation to classes for herbaceous 
plants. One winning exhibit of hardy her- 


baceous plants contained Gladioli and Pent- 
stemons. [ believe J am right in saying 
it should have been disqualified. In another 
show, in the class for six perennials, one vase 
contained Lilium Harrisi. Is it not time 
there was some ruling? Surely Gladioli, 
Liliums, and Pentstemon are not ‘‘ hardy,” 
if herbaceous. Again, is a hardy Fuschia 
herbaceous. One man got first in a collec- 
tion with it in one vase. If shrubs, bulbs, 
and half-hardy plants are allowed, why not 
let all exhibitors know and be fair? | 
TAFFY. 


‘Sowing Spring Cabbage 

Mr. P. Clapham, in the issue of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED dated August 21st, asks for 
a more detailed opinion regarding the sowing 
of spring Cabbage as mentioned by me in 
the issue of August 7th. If Mr. Clapham will 
turn to the issue of July toth he will find 
under the heading of ‘‘ Southern and Midland 
Gardens”’ the following paragraph: “ It is 
somewhat risky to sow the main batch of 
spring Cabbage before the early part of 
August, but a few seeds of Harbinger, 
Wheeler’s Imperial, or Sutton’s April may 
be sown now, and if the winter is not too 
severe there is every chance of obtaining 
early heads, which are greatly appreciated 
during spring.’”? Every gardener knows how 
essential it is to have young Cabbage as 
early as possible in spring, but in southern 
gardens one is not sure what the weather 
during late autumn or winter is going to be. 
If too mild the plants grow quickly and are 
liable to run to seed. Another risk with a 
large batch of these Cabbages is during the 
month of February, when forming young and 
tender hearts. If severe frosts appear many 
of them will be spoilt. A small batch from a 
mid-July sowing is worth the risk, but where 
large batches, especially where grown for 
market are required, I do not advise sowing 
the seed before August 1oth, as from this 
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sowing the plants seem to stand any weather, 
and if a little nitrate of soda is given when 
free growth commences in spring a per- 
centage of the crop should be ready the latter 
part of April. Of course, Cabbage grown on 
a warm and sheltered border in a kitchen gar- 
den can be expected to turn in earlier than’ 
where grown in afi open field or allotment. -It 
is well to point out that Cabbage plants grow 
better when set out on land that was well 
manured for a previous crop such as Onions, 
Peas, or early Potatoes. All this requires is 
levelling with the fork or rake. Soot is an 
excellent stimulant for Cabbage and may be 
used sparingly at any time during autumn 
and winter. This also prevents slugs and 
other pests from attacking the plants. 
W. E. Wricurt. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


The Golden Oriole 


From March or April till latest summer the 
wanderer in wooded regions in the south of 
England may hear the shrill chuckle or 
whistle of the golden oriole; far more rarely 
he may see and wonder at the bright gleam 
of its golden wings as it skirts the margin of 
a wood or flits from coppice to coppice, for 
the oriole is as shy a bird as the cuckoo. 
The female bird is much duller in tint—of a 
grey-green hue. The bird is about the same 
size as, or slightly larger than, the cuckoo, 
more slender in shape, and much more chary 
of vocal effort. It returns year after year to 
the same vicinity, and is known to the Sussex 
folk as the galley bird. They will tell you 
when they hear it that you need not water 
your garden as it is sure to rain. ‘Wet! 
wet! wet! ”’ they mimic its ery. But I have 
occasionally known its prophecy unfulfilled 
and would rather pin my faith to the harsher 
call of the corn-crake, which, however, be- 
tokens a spell of fine—‘ set-fair ’—weather 
conditions. Ss a ee 

Sussex, 


Guernsey, Trachelium cceruleum in the 
Open air in 

I have grown Trachelium coeruleum in my 
garden in Guernsey this year with great suc- 
cess. I raised a quantity of plants from a 
packet of seed last year and planted them in 
a herbaceous border facing almost due east 
and exposed to the full force of what can be 
a bitterly cold wind from the sea. Fhey lived 
through the winter without a check, and for 
more than a month that border has. been a 
blue wonder of soft, gauzy blossom on long 
3-foot and even 4-foot stems, which has attrac. 
ted every butterfly in the neighbourhood. Red 
Admirals, Painted Ladies, and Cabbage 
Whites have haunted this border to an in- 
credible extent. Even the Buddleias are de- 
serted for Tracheliums, and I should advise 
everyone who appreciates the charm of butter- 
flies in a garden to add a packet of 
Trachelium seed to his next order, 


Bite Gs 


Scotland, Trachelism ceruleum in the 
open air in ‘ 

It may interest Mr. McGuffog to learn that 
I planted Trachelium coeruleum amongst the 
herbaceous plants here this spring. The 
plants have done well and flowered as freely 
as under glass. The plants were two years 
old when set out and had bloomed the pre- 
vious year in the greenhouse. After flower- 
ing the first year they were put into a cold 
frame and allowed to stand unprotected all 
winter, which they did, although having to 
stand frequent fairly hard frosts. From my 
experience I anticipate that T. cceruleum will 
survive an ordinary winter here and prove a 
valuable addition to the border. 

A. W. Scorcir. 
Balgreggan Gardens, Stranraer. 
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which encourage many. single flowers, but none of ‘ 
The membership exceeds thirteen thousand, so that this 


away the greatest of all single flower societies in the world; in fact, its members are spread ove 


whose Jubilee Year this is. 


OSE gardens there are galore, from the 

most modest to the most pretentious, and 

the variety of design and* methods of 
arrangement innumerable; yet still the Rose 
lacks the one thing which crowns: it the 
queen of flowers, This is a Rose border 
which must be the feature of every "garden 
in the future. Imagine a wide path with 
Rose borders on each side running for 100 
yards. in length with standards, half- 
standards, and.bushes in bold clumps of one 
variety, beginning to bloom from the middle 
of June until they reach their zenith up to the 
middle of July. July and August still pro- 
duce effective Rose displays, though  in- 
dividually they may not be so fine as those 
earlier in the year; but usually the colours 
are better; Then comes the crowning glory 
of the year in September and October, when 
the Roses and borders are at their best with 
perfectly-formed Roses and refined colours of 
great depth and intensity. Even when winter 
puts in an appearance the border is splashed 
here and there with Roses which have braved 
the first frosts, and showing their fitness give 
promise of the glories to come after the 
winter is past. As to colours, there are un- 
told varieties to draw from which were ‘not 
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ROSES AND BORDERS OF 
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The progress the Rose, and. more particularly the modern Rose, has made is astonishing. Th @ are 
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away from the edge. The centre row should 
consist of standards planted 6 feet apart, and 


- the two outer rows of standatds with half- 


standards. on each side alternating, planted 
the same distances apart. Between, and -in 


the three rows, there is room for two bushes — 


between the standards and_half-standards. 
The standards and half-standards in the outer 
rows are planted midway bétween _ the 
standards of the middle row (see plan). Sup- 
posing a start is made about the middle of the 
length of, the border, two standard Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot_are planted in the middle 


tow, and between these a standard in each of 


the outer rows with half-standards on each 
side, also in the outer rows. Then as this 
variety is unsuitable as bushes, Arthur, Cook 
is planted in between, two in the middle row 
and four in each of the side rows.. On the 
one side of this clump a similar clump, of 
George Dickson is planted, and on the other 
side Hadley. Against Hadley a clump of 
Alexander Emslie, and against George Dick- 
son The General, flanked by Augustus Hart- 
man, followed by The Adjutant and Isobel, 
all in clumps. Against The General plant 
G. H. Mackereth, flanked by Hawlmark 
Crimson and Vesuvius. Next to Vesuvius 
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Suggestion for a border of Roses 


dreamed of by old Rose growers. The flowers 
come, in profusion, the colours are glorious, 
and the fragrance of most distinctive and de- 
licious.. Moreovery Roses are a permanency, 
and will give untold pleasure and delight for 
many years provided they have been properly 
planted and established. No replanting is 
necessary, as. is the case in herbaceous bor- 
ders. Further, should it be necessary to 
change gardens, the Roses can be taken up 
and replanted in fresh quarters with success. 

There are several ways of making such 
Rose borders. . A centre path 5 feet or 6 feet 
wide is formed, and the borders run parallel 
with it, being made 12 feet wide. These 
borders, are raised and edged with red or 
yellow Deal] planks painted with three coats 
of dark brown exterior solignum. Two 
things the Rose must have—perfect drainage 
and plenty of water.. More Roses are killed 
through , faulty. drainage. than. any other 
cause. Protection from frost is quite un- 
necessary where the drainage is perfect. 
Loosening the bottom of the trench and then 
liming before filling up will work wonders 
whatever the soil. Use only the purest lime, 
free of all, injurious substances. _ Space for- 
bids full details, but make, the border as well 
as if Grapes were being planted, and use no 
farmyard manure whatever. The top. soil 
from the paths will help towards raising the 
beds. When made, leaf-mould, sand, with 
lime and steamed bone-flour and sulphate of 
potash in sandy soils should be worked into 
the surface. When ready for planting the 
two outer rows of Roses are planted 3 feet 


plant Souv. de C. Pernet, then Florence 
Izzard. Next Isobel plant General McArthur 
with Golden Emblem and Mabel Morse; then 
Mrs. Henry Morse, Columbia, and Dame 
Edith Helen. Proceed on the same lines at 
the other end. For white varieties, Marcia 
Stanhope and Mrs. H. Stevens; for blush, 
Mrs. Foley-Hobbs and Ophelia. Keep the 
red-yellow, red-apricot, and orange shades— 
Shot Silk, Independence Day, Emma Wright, 
Wim. F. Dreer, with, Lady Pirrie, Los 
Angeles—generally towards the ends, some- 
times breaking them with a dark red by way 
of contrast. Besides those. mamed, Betty 
Uprichard, Hoosier Beauty, Mrs. Chas. Lam- 
plough, The Queen Alexandra, Lady Hilling- 
don, Innocence, Pax, Mermaid, ,and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot are all suitable for the pur- 
pose. | fe: ean 
Climbers and Ramblers should be excluded 
from the border, though they could be planted 
in other parts of the Rose garden. The effect 
of massing the dark crimson, ruby, and red 
Roses, etc., must be seen to be realised. 
Enough has been given to allow each in- 
dividual to work out colour schemes after in- 
dividual fancies. Space forbids much more, 
but an important item is the planting. Plant 
either between, October 21st and November 
1sth, or March 2ist and the beginning of 
May. Provided the soil is good, success then 
is assured. New roots will form at various 
points. 
winds must be provided. In hot. weather 
keep the surface cultivated, and morn- 
ing and evening damp down the paths 
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The Macartney } 
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ful when 
worth growing for t 
tive fruit. The Macartr 
point, for it is lovely w 
trous dark green leaves ar 
blossoms. _ The fruits, 
have no special recommenc 
native of China and has be 
since 1793, in which year it | 
~ Lord Macartney. Amongst | 
be distinguished by its ra 
system, greyish bark of th 
deep green, glossy, evergreen 
large white flowers, each 3 inc 
across, with a -central 
stamens, which are produc 
points of short shoots fro 
October. Unfortunately, 
and except in the mildest | 
requires a wall. If, howeve 
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RYSANTHEMUMS 
The disbudded early 


8 térm is applied to.a method of grow- 
an esteemed section of the Chrys- 
hemum to give blooms in the open 
before the inside ones flower—from 
to October. ‘Ihe system has a great 
recommend it. Pruning the growth 
Meting the number of blossoms on a 
is case mean having certain varie- 
xtra good condition before they would 
laturally. This is done by selecting 
ir flower-buds. Specimens so grown 
anything from 4 inches across and as 
ith long stems ; and in the case of the 
inds, having foliage not too large, but 
that the whole is at once a graceful 
. for decoration. 
isbudded early has got a firm hold on 
ket in providing cut blooms for sale, 
d specimens invariably command pay- 
es. The white variety Sanctity has, 
already figured in the market. This 
ional and the growth of the plant to 
blooms so forward must be well pre- 
\ spring, and, of course, very early 
uds retained. This variety, by the 
poms naturally in the early part of 


Season has, up to now, been quite 
le to exceptional progress, for, as far 
can gather, in no district has there 

rcity of moisture in the soil. 
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IN THE ROSE GARDEN AT SOUTHPORT 


Flower Show have passed through this delightful Rose garden within the last few days 


Drought is the great difficulty in some sea- 
sons, when cultivators must perforce apply 
abundant water—an important matter all too 
often neglected, To be prepared for want of 
rain itis well to consider planting in lines in 
shallow trenches, so that if we do water, this 
shall not run away from the roots. 

The general growth of the section is 
branching, and from the first, therefore, we 
do not interfere with the point. This point 
in time shows bloom buds, which may, or 
may not, be removed; but it is noticeable 
that as the side shoots come lower on the 
plant a flower with the longer stem is per- 
fected. This peculiar habit of growth was 


. found in the variety Mme. C. Desgrange of 


years ago. I exhibited specimens of this sort 
as far back as 1890, and to get the longer 
stem I remember it was the custom to cut 
away about 6 inches in length of the plant 
directly it had shown the flower-buds at the 
point. 

That variety may not be needed to-day with 
a better sélection. A variety that pleased me 
last year is Framfield Early White, for the 
plant as well as the flower is ideal. Beautiful 
waxy-white examples about 4 inches either 
way, solid and lasting, compared well, from 
a useful point of view, at_any rate, with the 
giant Japanese so much in request for ex- 
hibition. 

Cultivation, then, consists of starting in 
good time in spring with the cuttings, and, 
‘when rooted, growing the plants on in shal- 
low boxes till planting-out time. This 


method is preferred to potting, and a couple 
of shifts are given in fresh soil to keep plants 
from becoming starved and stunted. In the 
open it is well to give ample space, and 18 
inches from plant to plant is not too much. 
The space will be filled with growth by 
autumn. A 4-foot cane is placed to each, the 
main branch tied, and then, later, the side 
stems looped to it; and beyond keepitig the 
surface of the ground free from weeds there 
is little to do in a year like this, when water 
has been so abundant. The thinning of 
growth is carried on as required right up to 
the time of flowering. A plant may develop 
from a dozen up to a’score of excellent blooms 
according to variety. 

Specialists in Chrysanthemums have lists 
of varieties—and there are many sorts—but 
the following 18 names may provide a selec- 
tion for growers who want a few really good 
and distinct kinds :—Almirante, crimson, also 
a red and a bronzy-yellow form; Early 
Buttercup with its fawn-shaded variation; 
Cranfield Yellow, Cranfield Pink, Crimson 
Circle, a new variety; Framfield Early White, 
beside the primrose form; Delight, soft 
pink, and its fawn form; Mayford White, 


most elegant; Mrs. R. Hamilton, rich 
yellow; September Glory, bronzy-yellow; 
Pink Profusion and its salmon varia- 


tion; Sanctity, pure white. Early Buttercup 
and Mrs. R. Hamilton are examples of the 
incurving shape—one that is likely to play 
an important part in early Chrysanthemums 
as time goes on, Eiae Se 
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1. The garden on the 


south front ee 
3. The Lily pod 


- east front 


2. The pergola, look- 
ing west 


5. Japanese ‘)! 
4. The rock and water watercourse” &£'" 
garden = 


6. The “Dutch” 


THE GARDENS AT “4 MARTHOLME,” WIMBLEDON . 
The home of George Roberts, Esq. : | 


Dt 


too yards from a_ busy 
hfare, where the vehicles of the 
al Omnibus Company ply all day, 

hich a stream of motor traffic in- 
, lies the garden illustrated on 
the opposite pages. It is the result 

ticularly successful endeavour to 
| easy reach of city life some of 
nd repose that only a pleasant 
affords, for the words of Sophocles, 
over 2,000 years ago, are still as true 
Gis only in the garden men may 
oy and blessing.”’ 


ter explain that on the occasion 
visit to ‘*Martholme”’ I had 
g away the time on my journey 
‘this old Greek author’s — philo- 
poetry, and if certain apposite 
his creep into my notes on 
it is perhaps excusable. If 
e Editor would agree I would 

and now with one of them: 
t thou thy tale of many words? 
speech is irksome everywhere.” 
tures tell their own story. Ah 
e has no sorrow ; happiest who 
nd if ink spilling is one of mine 

r, and “ But little count we 
‘one by.”’ 


artholme’’ garden is so easy to 
n many respects it exemplifies 
ciples ot successful garden de- 
t it is in any sense that im- 
—the ** perfect ’’ garden. This 
that it had achieved one jn- 
ires and one only. Although 
may be an expression of its 
iduality, as is this, it is only 
ids its appeal to others that it 
0 be really successful. Pure in- 
gardening, as in other applicd 
ikely to produce the grotesque 
so the perfect garden, 
@ individual’s ideas, may, and 
d, be an absurdity to many 
conformity to accepted prin- 
“as such can exist, in garden 
ot involve monotonous imita- 
grees that the immediate en- 
the house should be architec- 
er and design, it does not 
garden need be stereotyped or 
fithin the boundaries of that 
direction that the garden round 
{ partake of its architectural ex- 
lies illimitable possibilities for 
itment, and at ‘‘ Martholme ”’ 
een made of these. The house it- 
design, is set back sufficiently 
creened from the road by trees 
nt one enters the gates there is 
sling of seclusion that seems 
ompatible with the speed and 
the road just left. By the time 
es the garden on the south front, 
ton of being so near the busy world 
ily passed, and one is lost in wonder 
our and health of living, growing 
simple in general design, the gar- 
3 ink in a series of levels, and called 
\_ garden, is planted with a free- 
can only be described as lavish. 
Cascades of colour fall over the low 
Wery suitable plant that can by 
art be encouraged to grow freely 
here. Beautiful things are not 
use they are common, but are 
€never occasion demands them. 
Preference is given to rarer, 
when such can be grown in 
spheric and climatic conditions, 
ithout looking unhappy. 
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IN A WIMBLEDON GARDEN 


vades the scene to a degree that one hardly 
expects. Two views of this garden are given 
in illustrations 1 and 6. 

On the east front lies a pleasant lawn sur- 
rounded by flower and shrub borders, and in 
the centre a Lily pool of very happy propor- 
tions. The view in illustration No. 3 is taken 
from the south-east corner of the terrace that 
surrounds the house on two sides, 


Beyond the pool a pergola screens the in- 
evitable ugliness of a tennis lawn, and leads 
the way to ‘* the glade,’ and this terminates 
those portions of the garden designed on 
geometrical lines. It must not, however, be 
inferred that even these portions have any of 
that sense of unnatural formality that one is 
accustomed to associate with this expression. 
All around are evidences of that cardinal 
truth so forcibly expressed by Mr. William 
Robinson : * Aithough it may sometimes be 


wealth of colour it presents during its various 
seasons. The two pictures now given were 
taken during the spring, but there is here con- 
clusive evidence that a rock garden need not 
be dull during any season of the year except 
mid-winter. In fact [I think I have seen it in 
every month of the year, but never entirely 
without colour. I have never passed it but 
I have felt compelled to compliment. Mr. 
Ackland, the gardener, on his success under 
admittedly difficult conditions. 


Passing on through the pergola. the 
*‘ glade’ is reached. This is a shadow- 
chequered lawn around and on which every 
tree that could be retained successfully has 
been preserved. Quiet and cool, it is delight- 
fully refreshing on one of those rare, sunny 
summer days we get even in England some- 
times, and here once more Sophocles can. tell 
the story in fairer words than mine :— 


In the old rock garden at “ Martholme” 


This was formed with the surplus earth daring 


excavations for building the 


terrace to hide glass-houses beyond 


imperative to develop the gardens to a formal 
design, formality in planting is never neces- 
sary.’’ Thus we find the lawns bordered with 
free-growing masses of Azaleas, Lilies, 
flowering trees, and shrubs, etc., in a delight- 
fully unconventional way. 


One feature at the north-east of this lawn 
is worthy of note. When the house was being 
built there was a considerable surplus of earth 
to be disposed of. Also there was the neces- 
sity of finding a suitable place for glass- 
houses, and the only convenient spot was one 
well within view of the house. A cunning 
arrangement was therefore adopted of inter- 
posing between the house-and the glass a 
huge mound of surplus earth and creating a 
rock garden that'effectually hides the glass be- 
yond, without in any sense detracting from 
the value of the glass-houses for the purpose 
for which they are required. 

The owner would be the first to admit that, 
looked at from the point of view of pic- 
turesque formation, this rock garden leaves 
something to be desired, but it well serves its 
purpose, and anything it lacks in artistic con- 
struction is more than compensated for by the 


“And there, beneath the gentle dews of 
heaven, 
The, fair 
bells, 
Blooms ever, day by day, 
And the bright Crocus with its leaf of 
gold.” 


Narcissus, with its clustered 


So green and peaceful is. this interlude 
amidst the gardens that it would be a pity to 
destroy its quiet charm, and such improve- 
ments as are in contemplation here are con- 
ceived in the spirit of its sylvan character. 

Leaving the glade on its éastern extremity 
we pass through a leafy arch and emerge into 
the newly-arranged rock and water garden 
seen in illustration No. 4. This, only com- 
pleted a few months ago, has already attained 
an aspect of maturity inconceivable except to 
those who know the rapidity of growth of the 
vegetation that thrives under such conditions. 
It consists of a cliff-like formation, broken 
and crumbled with age, from which emerges 
a spring that feeds Lily-decked pools on 
varying levels. It forms a definite contrast to 
all that is rigid or formal elsewhere in the 
grounds, and yet is so secluded that it is 
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visible from nowhere but within its own con- 
fines. Thus it does not offend the senses, but 
rather emphasises that feeling of having 
passed through gradual stages to the wildest 
aspect of modern gardening. 

Turning to the right one gets a view of the 
oriental aspect of the same striving to appre-. 
ciate and idealise Nature, and at the same 
time giving the scene that palpable touch of 
art that expresses man’s handiwork. This is 
a meticulously faithful Japanese ‘* dry water- 
course ’’ garden, with its miniature hills and 
valleys, its pebbly lake-bed, guardian stone, 
cascade stones, lighthouse stone, the stones 
of unity, harmony, contemplation, and 
amusement, and all the poetical, and to the 
western mind sometimes whimsical, faicies 
so dear to the heart of the Japanese land- 
scape gardener. This also is a recent intro- 
duction, and was only ‘completed last spring 
by Soya Jiju Suzuki, whose ancestors were 
responsible for some of the finest gardens in 
old Japan, including the Silver Temple 
Garden at Kyoto. 

Here, then, within the space of a few acres, 
are concentrated a series of types of gardens, 
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from frost and kept in dry, airy quarters. A 
dry, sunny bank, often devoid of plant life, 
might be made beautiful with this plant. 

Ee Dav: 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrubs for forcing. 


HERE are two very different ways of 

treating shrubs intended for forcing pre- 

maturely into bloom; first, lifting them 
from the open ground in the autumn and at 
once potting them; and secondly, keeping 
them altogether confined in pots, and forcing 
them year after yeat. Where this latter 
method is practised it must be borne in mind 
that after the display of flowers is past the 
plants need just as much care in their -treat- 
ment as before, that is, they should, after 
blooming, be protected in such a way that the 
tender foliage will not be injured by cold, 


cutting winds or spring frosts, and after all 


danger is over the plants should be plunged 
out of doors in a spot fully exposed to the 


- 


Cytisus preecox well placed in the old rock garden at “ Martholme,” Wimbledon 


each with its own individual interest, each in 
its relatively proper place, and each an effort 
to make the most of the circumstances that 
existed. The achievement has involved five 
years of constant and earnest effort to triumph 
over difficulties, for London, with its fog and 
smoke, is quite near enough. But it con- 
stitutes a series of charming results, and I 
can conclude with one more shred of Greek 
philosophy :_‘‘ Chance never helps the men 
who nothing do.”’ GEO, DILLISTONE. 


Mesembryanthemum lilacina 


Although this plant is only suitable for 
summer its grace, charm, and colour are such 
that even as a summer plant it is a welcome 
addition to the rock garden. In mild win- 
ters it may be hardy in sunny chinks if some 
light protection is afforded. The plant is use- 
ful for hot; dry soils, and should always be 
planted in open, sunny spots or some arid 
declivity between two rocks firmly packed 
with sandy or stony material. Cuttings 
strike freely in a cold frame in August. 
Short young tops should be used for cuttings 
and may be inserted pretty thickly in small 
pots. The plants should just be protected 


sun. They must throughout the summer re- 
ceive every attention in the matter of water, 
and an occasional dose of some stimulant 
will be of service. Where a few shrubs are 
grown in this way for forcing, and others 
that may be required are lifted from the open 
ground and potted, the established plants 
should be employed for the earliest batches, 
and those just lifted for the later ones, as in 
their case much less forcing will be required. 
As a rule, the blooms on plants that are 
established in pots retain their beauty for a 
longer period than those just potted. Hot 
sunny weather towards the end of the sum- 
mer and early autumn is very favourable to 
the ripening of the wood and consequent 
formation of flower-buds. | Early _ potting 
should as far as possible be followed in the 
case of plants lifted from the open ground 
and intended for forcing, as by so doing the 
roots will take possession to a certain extent 


of the new soil before they are required to be: 


taken indoors. Thus a good general plan, 
wherever it can be followed out, is to pot the 
shrubs intended for forcing as soon as possi- 
ble after the leaves have fallen. In order to 
encourage the formation of roots as much as 
possible they should be watered when .neces- 


_sary, and if the pots are plung 


of leaf-mould, Cocoanut re 


protects from. frost. | 
different shrubs available for 
are now a great many mor 
the case a few years ag: 
Deutzias, Rhododendrons, Kal 
Plums, Peaches, Almonds, Thor 
colchica, and Hydrangea pe 
flora are largely grown for t 
besides these there are the Labu 
of the Weigelas, Spireea confus 
bergi, the Guelder Rose, Fors 


F. viridissima, Daphne — 

japonicum, ©Xanthoceras — sor 
fianthus virginicus, C. rete 
stenophylla, Choisya tern 


Maulei, Magnolias, Zenobia 
variety pulverulenta, Cytisus 
others. } ae 
Spartium junce 
During the hot days of Jul 
when many flowering shrubs” 
coaxing to keep them alive, 
showers of its golden blossoms 
difficult, indeed, to find a more 
than a clump of this shrub — 
high clothed with its golden ma 
It is an ideal shrub for hot sanc 
many other shrubs will not 
seen some large bushes of it 
pool, and a striking pictu 
flection of the slender stem 
blossoms in the water adding 
the charm of the surroundins 
a young stage the plants ar 
with leaves, they are, in_ol 
almost devoid of them. Thi 
noticeable as the slender g 
excellent substitutes. To th 
of a poor sandy’ nature 
dispensable. In addition to 
colour of its Pea-shaped flow 
pleasant fragrance, a feat 
commend itself to many. 
plant this shrub, however, 
sary to give a word of warn 
the fact that it makes vei 
these of a long wiry character, 
badly, and only very young pl 
used. It is better to purchasé 
pots as there is then very litt 
Pruning is permissible in a 
keep it in bounds. Propag: 
by means of seed, which is be 
or boxes and raised in a oan 


singly into small pots when 
high. ESS 
2, Elm Dale Villas, Cheps 


Hydrangea pa 
This is a shrub of dist 
fectly hardy. In. spite 

baceous character of the 


planting in masses in Jarg 
excellent, the large 
shaped heads of crea 
viding a picture of more th. 
It is advisable to cut the s 
borne flowers nearly do\ 
in winter or spring, the 
duting spring or early 
ones to flower. The be 
4 good mulching of  well- 
after pruning has been 
be planted with spring bu 


nown fact that only certain 
of Grapes are subject to this evil, 
, perhaps, being Madresfield 
wd many cultivators have felt com- 
abandon growing this fine Muscat 
_to this particular fault. The 
too, often ¢rack badly, and 
eleuch is a kind requiring great 
ent many of the finest berries be- 
t in this manner. Muscat of 
netimes shows a tendency to 
rtain period of its growth. ‘This 
y cracks close round the stalk 
j, which is more annoying than 
the apex, as the mischief is not 
cted before decay sets in and 
neighbouring berries. Several 
ention are resorted to by gar- 
as cutting a notch in the wood 
‘the bunch, or boring a hole 
shoot, the object being to check 
the sap, a superabundance of 
the berries to extend suddenly 
power of the skin to resist, 
ing them to burst. Others allow 
growth, with the object of 
any over-abundant supplies of 


rpose for which they were in- 
think such methods must be 
satisfactory because they do not 
€ root of the evil, The two former 
t somewhat of 50 years ago, or 
ill. A free extension of lateral 
ime when cracking is likely to 
; no doubt beneficial, but if too 
hitted to grow there is a danger 
-the evil instead of averting it 
-a free circulation of air 
Vines. Moreover, if the shoots 
yperly trained and not stopped 
d from the commencement there 
ye any great necessity for leaf 
of cracking, I: am of opinion, 
tes back to an earlier stage in 
the berries than the ripening 
h time it always occurs, and 
a check, either from an in- 
- of water, or too low a tem- 
cold draughts. These condi- 
tribute to hinder the free and 
growth of the berries, at. the 
icing the elasticity of the skin, 
the critical time arrives cannot 
ly; consequently it bursts. 
that cracking is more often 
fear of giving water, with the 
1g the malady, than by keeping 
antly moist. If ventilation is 
right manner there is no 
h Vines cannot be well 
their roots should never ap- 
_I never hesitate to water 
$, most of which are inside, 
e the Grapes. may be, feel- 
hat by ventilation I can pre- 
ts, and I seldom have 
_Madresfield Court and Duke 
being treated in every respect 
ds. I should, however, be 
ly a soaking of water when the 
proaching ripening if they had 
usly well attended to in this 
ould fear the consequences 
avy fall of rain upon an out- 
ch had not teen watered 
Roots in a thirsty state 
food than the Vines can 
ne potent cause of cracl- 


ften produced by a check in 
@ berries, it is more often 
humid state of the atmo- 


, and to cover a long season. 
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Gause of. Grapes Cracking 


sphere of the house and insufficient ventila- 
tion. The,varieties of those Vines which are 
known to have a disposition to ctack should 
on no account be forced’after the berries have 
commenced. colouring. The texture of both 
foliage and fruit at this stage will admit of a 
free circulation of air at all times, and the 
ventilators should be left open a little at 
night, according to the state of the weather, 
increasing the supply considerably during the 
day, but if the weather is cold and damp, as 
has been the case this season up to the pre- 
sent time, fire-heat cannot be dispensed with, 
a gentle heat being required during the ab- 
sence of bright Weather. Damping the 
borders must be sparingly indulged in during 
a dull and sunless time. “Some assistants will 
go the daily round of damping and syringing 
let the. state of the weather be what it may, 
and injury is often done in this way before it 
is noticed. Damping and syringing are 
operations requiring observation and thought, 
so as to adapt the inside to the outside condi- 
tions to a certain extent. A glass roof will 
not shut out the external air, and although 
we can by artificial means counteract the 
extremes which unfortunately fall to our lot 
in this country, it is well not to follow a too 
hard-and-fast line jin’ the daily routine of 
firing, airing, and watering, but if. the ex- 
ternal conditions are against us, exercise a 
little patience, and make the most of better 
weather when it comes, Belt: 


Early cooking Apples 


It is one unfortunate circumstance relating 
to early cooking Apples that, because gener- 
ally producing very fine fruits, they figure so 
prominently at autumn exhibitions, especially 
so in trade collections, such as are now fre. 
quently. seen at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meetings. Were it not that per- 
sons, seeing such as Peasgood’s- Nonsuch, 
Emperor Alexander, Lord Suffield, Pott’s 
Seedling, and some others in such fine form 
thus exhibited, they would be far less in de- 
mand than are many others having far better 
keeping qualities. Naturally the frequency 
with which any variety is presented helps to 
do much to popularise it, although for ordi- 
nary use and culture it may be far less worthy 
of such culture than are many others. It 
would be interesting just now could there be 
collected from readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED a census of the six best varieties of 
cooking Apples suitable for small gardens, 
A similar census 
of six best. dessert Apples for a similar pur- 
pose would be very useful also. But in 
making lists, readers should not tie their 
selections to varieties they may be growing, 
and for which it would be reasonable to as- 
sume they have some bias. Rather the selec- 
tions should be as broad and impartial as 
possible, putting aside mere beauty or size in 
preference to good cropping and household 
fitness. _I name as a good collection of cook- 
ing Apples for small gardens Early Victoria, 
Stirling Castle, Bismarck, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling, Lane’s Prince. Albert, and Newton 
Wonder; of dessert varieties, Miller’s Seed- 
ling (far too little known), Worcester Pear- 
main, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pear- 
main, Cockle’s Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. 
I have specially excluded such showy varie- 
ties as King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, 
Tas. Grieve, Charles Ross, and Christmas 
Pearmain. E. C. 


Layering Strawberries 


The amateur with his small garden cannot 
well afford to plant even a score of stout 
runners in the autumn expressly to furnish 
early runners. To secure these the bloom 
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trusses have to be pinched out, and that is 
rather a sacrifice. ‘These very early runners 
are needful only when it is purposed to get 
them well established in 6-inch pots for early 
forcing. When it is desired to have a few 
dozen or score of strong plants in-such pots 
to push on into bloom gently that fruit may 
be ripened a week or two prior to other fruit 
being ripe outdoors, then the earliest runners 
thrown out by the ordinary fruiting plants 
suffice. Whilst there is ample time yet ere 
strong runners be formed, it is not too early 
to get small pots ready by having them 
washed, and into each one.may be put, if 
there be such at hand, a small piece of Moss. 
Failing that, leave any such simple drainage 
until filling-the pots with soil, then place a 
little fibrous or turfy matter into the bottom 
of each before filling them with soil. Proper 
soil or compost may also be prepared now, 
and a couple of bushels will suffice for many 
small pots. This should consist of turfy 
loam, well broken up, one half, the rest be- 
ing well-decayed hotbed of Mushroom-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, and some sharp. sand. If 
that be got ready now and put into a box, 
being first well mixed, its existence Will en- 
able the work of pot filling and layering to be 
done rapidly. All pots thus filled with layers 
shovld be placed in alternate rows of plants, 
thus leaving every other space between the 
rows quite free for walking in for watering or 
fruit gathering. With a hand trowel make a 
small hole in the ground just where each pot 
is to stand, as that keeps it in an* upright 
position. If the selected layers, which should 
always be the strongest, be each one secured 
to the soil in the pots by means of a wooden 
or wire peg, and in dry weather water be 
given once a day, extra early-rooted plants 
are thus easily secured. 


Cherries and moisture 


No doubt many fruit trees fail through lack 
of moisture. I have some trees which do 
grandly in a wet season—at least as far as 
swelling up the crop is concerned; but, of 
course, with a wet season there is a serious 
drawback in the way of cracking, as it is im- 
possible to keep cracked fruit for any length 
of time, and what is gained in one way is 
thus lost. There is no difficulty in throwing 
off heavy rains by planting on sloping banks 
or by using some conductor to throw off ex- 
cessive rains and prevent cracking. In dry, 
gravelly soils the Cherry is short-lived if not 
well attended to in the way of moisture. If 
these trees are. now suffering at the roots the 
mischief is soon seen; the leaves droop in 
hot weather and do not assume an erect 
growth after a night’s shade, and, what is 
worse, the trees frequently break into new 
growth early in the year, or even in mid- 
winter if the weather is mild. This growth 
is soon destroyed, and the result is canker 
and in time total loss. I am well aware the 
Cherry does not like a very heavy soil, but 
feel sure a very light, dry subsoil will not 
tend to a healthy growth or long-lived trees. 
I am obliged to mulch very heavily, and in 
dry weather to water at least twice’a week, 
this entailing a lot of labour. In no case do 
I advise a south wall in hot or exposed places, 
as with a tropical summer the fruits are 
nearly wasted before they are ripe, as they 
are much exposed on dne side and hard on 
the shaded side. I lost several trees years 
ago through drought, hence my anxiety as 
to a good supply of moisture. With plenty 
of the latter there will be less decay, as a 
robust growth will result and ‘little canker, 
am alive to the importance of ample drainage 
in heavy land, but deep planting is not to be 
recommended, as if the fibrous roots can be 
kept near the surface, there will be little 
canker, provided there is an ample supply of 
moisture, Gr Aari= 
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Mushrooms (Agaricus campestris). 


HE successful cultivation of these has 
Toad many gardeners, and will continue 

to do so unless careful attention is given 
to the general principles of cultivation, which 
are more or less complicated. An experiment 
which was once tried proved most interesting, 
and resulted in a heavy crop. The spawn was 
placed in Melon-beds where the Melons were 
actually growing, the temperature being 
80 degs. Whilst the Melons were ripening 
the spawn increased, and on clearing away 
the Melons the beds were well watered, the 
temperature lowered to 65 degs., and the 
Mushrooms appeared. From this fact it is 
Clear that Mushrooms need not be produced in 
a dark place, although growth certainly 
occurs at night, and, generally, Mushroom- 
houses are dark; but it would appear 
- that the perfecting of the fungus is brought 
about by light. This then raises the query as 
to the advisability of the structure known as 
a Mushroom-house, especially having regard 
to the liability of an attack common to such 
houses which distorts the shape of the Mush- 
room, to such an extent as to render it unfit 
for use. For 

CULTURE IN THE OPEN a suitable bed may be 
made as follows :—Collect really good. stable 
manure, which must be repeatedly forked 
over to allow any undue heat to escape. Add 
to this a fair proportion of Oak leaves, and 
when the whole is well mixed and thoroughly 
rotted the formation of the bed may be com- 
menced. Select a position beneath an east 
wall, slightly raise the bed in making, so that 
heavy rains may drain from it. Its height 
may be anything from 2 feet to 4 feet, and 
its width about the same. 

Lay out the manure evenly over the alloca- 
ted space, taking care that it is not dry or un- 
duly damp, for it is in the minor details fre- 
quently that success depends. ‘The tempera- 
ture produced by this layer of manure should 
not exceed 80 degs., or at the outside 
go degs., but the latter should, as far as pos- 
sible, be avoided. Arrived at the correct heat, 
the spawn, which should be the best possible, 
and procured from a well-established firm, 
may be inserted. Break the spawn into 
pieces in size about the equal of a hen’s 
egg. Place them in holes at a distance of 
8 inches apart, and just below the surface of 
the manure. Cover with 3 inches of fine soil, 
preferably rich loam, when the bed may be 
firmly beaten with a spade to make it adhere 
together. This done, the whole may be 
covered with long straw to retain the heat. 

Mushroom-house methods may be regarded 
as very similar to the above, except that the 
protection of litter or straw is unnecessary, 
and also that artificial watering has to be re- 
sorted to, and here again is a trap for the un- 
wary, too much water being as detrimental as 
a shortage. 


The management of an allotment 


The Ministry of Agriculture has had a chart 
for the general cropping, manuring, and_cul- 
tivation of allotments designed and published 
with a view to helping allotment holders to 
make the most of their plots. From want of 
guidance, many allotment holders employ 
-unsound methods or no methods at all, with 
the result that there is far less than a full 
return from their allotments, or that there is 
on them a surplus of one vegetable and a 
shortage of another; odd rows of green crops 
interfering with winter digging, vegetables 
planted in unsuitable land, and manures in- 
correctly applied. 

These and many ‘other points have been 
carefully considered by the Ministry’s experts 
in designing this chart for allotments. The 
scheme advocated in the leaflet containing it 
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provides that part of the plot shall be ‘* double 
dug ”’ each year; that cultivation and labour 
shall be spread over the longest possible 
period; that correct methods of manuring 
and liming shall be employed; that the 
proper proportion of each vegetable for the 
average household. be grown; and that the 
proper rotation of crops and manuring shall 
be followed. It shows also how the correct 
quantities of seeds and manures can be: esti- 
mated. 

The chart itself is arranged in three sec- 
tions: (1) A plan of the plot with three divi- 
sions on which the rotation is worked, and 
showing where and how the crops might. be 
sown with distances between the rows, etc. ; 
(2) naming the spring and summer crops 
together with the dates of sowing, planting, 
and season of use, and indicating their posi- 


‘tions on the plots; (3) showing the same for 


the autumn and winter crops. 

The working of the rotation over three 
years is followed in a small table at the foot 
of the plot diagram. Experienced allotment 
workers who secure copies of the leaflet will 
notice that the completeness of the rotation is 
broken by the growing of spring-sown 
Onions in soil previously occupied by shal- 
lots. The latter, as a matter of fact, cannot 
conveniently be fitted in elsewhere, and prac- 
tice has proved that the Onion family may, 
with proper manuring, be grown for many 
years on the same piece of ground. 

The great importance of proper soil work- 
ing by thorough and deep digging is not so 
widely realised as it should be. Deep cultiva- 
tion exposes the soil to the action of air, rain, 
and frost, making it easier to work; it in- 
creases the supply of plant food in the soil; 
it improves the drainage and provides ventila- 
tion; it enables the soil to conserve moisture 
during dry periods; it decreases the number 
of soil_pests by exposing them for destruction 
by hand or by birds; and it breaks up the sub- 
soil, soil pans, or layers of hard, compressed 
soil, which, if interfering with the drainage 
or cultivation, always check full fertility. ° 


Growing Asparagus 


The general method of production is almost - 


entirely dependent upon the soil being rich, 
well drained, sandy, and open. Beds can be 
4 feet in width and of any length, and should 
run north to south. Plants one year old are 
far more to be recommended for the forma- 
tion of new beds than older ones. These 
should be got out in March or April, and 
placed 1 foot apart and not more than 4 inches 
deep. The application of artificial manures 
must. be treated carefully, but occasional 
dressings of soot, salt, or guano are recom- 
mended. If applied during dry periods this 
should be well watered in. 

In. October cut off the grass at about 
6 inches from the bed’s surface, find each 
crown, and dress with well-rotted cow 
manure. It well pays to do this, cleaning the 
beds of all weeds at the same time. Cover 
the whole with a sifting of fine, rich soil. 
The second year, in March or April, replace 
any failures (vacant spots having been indi- 
cated by placing a stick there), hoe and tend 
generally, giving dressings as previously 
advocated. As before, in October cut down. 

The third year sees the commencement of 
cutting, suitable shoots being removed with 
great care, and with the Asparagus knife 
only. Shoots should be removed at their base 
when some 2 inches above the ground, and it 
will be necessary to scrape away a certain 
amount of soil around the stem, but not more 


than three shoots may be taken from each ° 


crown. . ie 

A similar course may be adopted until the 
sixth year, when the Asparagus will be fully 
established and will need less coaxing, 
although at all times too great care cannot be 
exercised if perfect Asparagus be desired. 


_of course, refers to op 
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a REMINDERS FOR THE 


should have their final potting. Take care 
not to over-pot. Make the soil of a free and 
open nature and give ample drainage. Keep 
all flower-buds removed and the young shoots 
neatly staked. Cuttings of Gloire de Sceaux 
may still be inserted to form useful plants 
for next summer. 


Schizanthus 


Seeds should now be sown of this beautiful 
annual. Light sandy soil in shallow pans is 
suitable in which to sow the seeds, and these 
germinate freely in the greenhouse or frame 
provided the soil is kept moist and the pans 
shaded from the light. The seedlings should be 
pricked off when large enough to handle into 
boxes and grown on as hardy as possible, 


Strawberries 


Where new beds are to be made no time 
should be lost in getting them ready for the 
plants. It is advisable to add ample manure 
when making the bed. Soot and bone-meal 
‘are both: valuable if worked into‘the soil at 
the time of preparation. Runners should no 
longer be allowed to remain on the parent 


plants. Permanent beds should be kept free 


from weeds, runners, and dead leaves. 


Tomatoes 

Where plants are being prepared for the 
winter crop it is risky to leave in the open 
air after this date. They should be housed 
in deep frames or empty pits that have no 
heat for several weeks before placing in their 
fruiting quarters. Ample light and sunshine 
are essential to winter crops of Tomatoes. 


Glasshouses 


This is the best month of the year to have 
the various greenhouses put in order out- 
doors. All leaks should be attended to and 
painting and glazing done where required. 
The heating apparatus, too, should also be 
overhauled. W. E. Wricut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Herbaceous borders 

The autumnal gales will shortly be’ due, 
and to prevent damage to the taller plants in 
the herbaceous borders they ought to be made 
secure by a further tie. In some cases it may 
be advisable to reinforce the present stakes 
by others slightly taller, and these should be 
as unobtrusive as possible. Notes can be 
taken of badly-placed plants, or of those 
which clash with their neighbours, so that the 
needful alterations may be done at an early 
date. Those who admire the effect of Dei- 
phiniums earlier in the season ee Ghee 
ably use some of the later and taller Monks- 
hoods in order to get a blue effect at this 
time. Remove seed-pods and spent blooms 
when possible to do so, and if the time per- 
mits of it, the borders may receive another 
hoeing, which, in most cases, will keep them 
clean for the remainder of the season. 


Dahlias 


It is wise to do a little thinning among the 
Dahlia shoots. Congested plants are never 
so effective as those which are kept rather 
thin, and blooms from the latter are always 
of a superior quality. Coltness Gem, of 
course, is invaluable in many positions, and I 
yet remain loyal to clumps of the old Glare 
of the Garden. <A dark-foliaged variety 
with vivid crimson blooms is unique amon 
Dahlias. Its name is (I think, although I 
am not quite certain) Amy Barillet. It was 
given to me under the name of Amy Bart- 
lett, but whatever its name it is certainly a 
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showy Dahlia. Among the larger-flowered 
sorts I like Souvenir de Gustave Duzon, 
Geisha, and the distinct colour of Porthos. 
Those who do not object to a little stiffness 
will find the Pompons useful for cutting. 


Border Chrysanthemums 

Like other things at this time, the border 
Chrysanthemums require attention in the way 
of further tying, and, if necessary, taller 
stakes. Opinions differ as to the value of dis- 
budding. In the case of single varieties the 
sprays are perhaps better left alone. As re- 
gards the double varieties, some of the larger 
Sorts are certainly better when lightly dis- 
budded. If a mulch can be spared the border 
Chrysanthemums are benefited, for there is at 
times a spell of hot and dry weather during 
September, and if the plants are allowed to 
feel the lack of moisture they are never after- 
wards entirely satisfactory. 


Biennials 


All the Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, 
Polyanthi, Sweet Williams, and other bien- 
nials ought now to be in nursery lines. There 
is a tendency at times to overcrowd them, 
but where there is plenty of room they ought 
to be spaced out rather widely. Frequent hoe- 
ing among the lines encourages growth and 
may, during a dry spell, obviate the use of the 
watering pot. 


Climbing Roses 

It is desirable to tie in the current season’s 
growths in order to prevent damage. Fallen 
petals and spent blooms ought to be cleared 
away at least weekly, for nothing is so 
untidy looking as decayed trusses on Rambler 
Roses. 


Greenhouses : 

Plants intended for an autumn display will 
now be receiving attention. Among these 
may be Salvias in variety and Eupatoriums 
which have been planted out during the 
summer. — Such plants ought now to be cut 
round carefully with a spade in order to re- 
duce the size of the balls, and when they have 
recovered from this trifling operation potting- 
up may safely be done. It is advisable to put 
these plants when potted into a shady place 
for a week or two and to syringe them over- 
head daily until the roots lay hold of the fresh 
soil. Hard-wooded plants will yet be safe out 
of doors for a few weeks, but these must not 
suffer from lack of moisture. 


Roman Hyacinths 


The price charged for these now is little 
short of a scandal, but those who desire to 
have Roman Hyacinths must be prepared to 
pay that price. As soon as the bulbs come 
to hand they should be boxed or potted-up 
and plunged under weathered ashes, leaf- 
mould, or something of a similar kind. I 
have seen mats and sacks used for this pur- 
pose, but plunging is undoubtedly best. 
When plenty of root has been made it is 
merely a question of heat as to when the 
Hyacinths will bloom, although, of course, 
early-potted bulbs may be had in flower in 
November without any artificial heat what- 
ever, 


Kitchen garden 

Get the early-sown Cabbages into nursery 
lines without delay. Surplus French Beans 
may be picked in a young state and pickled 
for winter use. Mark good clumps of 
Rhubarb and strong crowns of Seakale for 
early forcing. The latter may be lifted now 
and laid in under a north wail to hasten the 
fall of the foliage. Autumn-sown Onions 
should now be pulled and dried off. 

W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Dumfries. 


The Sotho 


HE third annual show arranged by the 

Corporation of Southport in the Victoria 

Park proved a wonderful success from 
every point of view. The attendance was 
greatly in advance of that of last year; in 
fact, receipts for gate money showed an in- 
crease over last year of 4500 on the first day 
of the show. From 1,200 in the inaugural 
year, 1924, the number of entries has in- 
creased to 3,000, which goes to prove the 
popularity of the show and also the amount 
of hard and persevering work which has been 
done by the organisers. Exhibitors from all 
parts of the United Kingdom delighted visi- 
tors with an almost endless wealth of floral 
beauty. The show might well Rave been 
likened to a second Chelsea. Many and 
varied were the sundries exhibits which were 
arranged outside the marquees and which 
attracted large crowds of garden enthusiasts. 
In addition to the floral side of the show 
great interest was shown in the horse-leaping 
events and sheep dog trials, which took place 
at intervals during the day. 


Gladioli 

The popularity of the Gladiolus seems to 
be growing apace. Burton was said to 
have had no less than 3,000 square feet 
of Gladioli; Southport cannot have been far 
behind. Apart from the true Gladiolus ex- 
hibits the flower was in evidence in no less 
than 15 mixed groups, in addition to which 
the flower was extensively used in the vase 
and bowl classes. In the cases of Messrs. 
Toogood and Messrs. Daniels the flower 
formed the background to some well-grown 
vegetables. It was extremely interesting to 
notice the improvement in both the number 
and quality of the amateur exhibits as com- 
pared with three years ago. 

Mr. Watkin Samuel, of Wrexham, was 
first with six vases of G. primulinus, six 
spikes of each, his outstanding varieties be- 
ing Ethelyn, Gold Drop, and Fire Queen, 
The first named is sure to grow in favour 
when better known. It is one which the 
late Rev Mr. Jacob would have placed on a 
pedestal, both in the matter of form, colour, 
and the way the flowers are carried on the 
spike. In the class for three vases with the 
same number of spikes Mr. Taylor, of 
Formby Hall, was first. Formby Hall was, 
we think, associated with Gladioli before the 
war. Mr. Taylor’s varieties were mostly of 
Dutch origin, the leading vases being com- 
posed of Salmonea, Souvenir, Orange 
Queen, and Hesperia. In the class for three 
vases, any one variety, Mrs. Blair, of 
Congleton, was first with well-grown 
Souvenir, Mr. Samuel being second with 
Salmon Beauty, which, however, seemed to 
lack something in colour. For six vases of 
large-flowering, distinct varieties, three 
spikes in a vase, Mr. Samuel was placed 
first with fine spikes of Catherine Coleman 
and Dr. F. E. Bennett (both American varie- 
ties) and Dorothy. Mr. Richards, of Wrex- 
ham, was placed second, and Mr. Ivor 
Thomas third. In the class for three distinct 
varieties, three spikes of each, Mr. Ivor 
Thomas was first with fine spikes of Golden 
Measure, Imperator, and Chas. Bertier. 
Mr. Samuel was second and showed very fine 
spikes of Evelyn Kirtland. In the class for ~ 
three vases, large-flowered, any one variety, 
three spikes of each, Mr. Samuel was first 
with Europa, a flower which is not seen so 
much now as a few years ago. Mr. Thomas 
was second with beautiful spikes of Dawn, 
also a fairly old variety. 

Trade exhibits were mostly composed of 
the well-known commercial varieties. Messrs. 
Bath had a fair sprinkling of some of the 
better-known American varieties, such as 
Aloha, Anna. Eberius, and Purple Glory. 
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Flower Show 


Messrs. Unwin had a very: fine collection. 
This exhibit contained such leading American 
varieties as J. T. Pirie, Richard Diener, 
W. H. Phipps, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Capt. 


Boynton, Purple Glory, and Rose Ash, as 


well as some of the better G. primulinus 
forms and a fair sprinkling of seedlings. 
Messrs. Bees’ \ collection contained many 
French varieties as well as Dutch, as also did 
that of Mr. Edwards. 

Messrs. Lowe and Gibson did not have the 
mass of flowers most of the other growers 
had, but they were’ most artistically arranged 
and contained many interesting seedlings of 
which we shall, no doubt, hear more in the 
future. These were not named, with one ex- 
ception, a seedling of Nydia. This is of the 
same shade of pink as its parent, but a larger 
and better shaped flower with a Picotee edge. 


We are not quite sure, but we think it was” 


named Mrs. Pilkington. Their exhibit also 
included a fine lot of Canopus and their new 
variety Mandarin. An orange flower with a 
small dark blotch, named Sunnymede, caught 
the eye as something unusual in colour, but 
there were one or two seedlings (unnamed) 
which will run it very close when stocks have 
been increased sufficiently to justify a name 
and to be placed on sale. Messrs. Kelway 
had some very taking new varieties—Lady 
Ada Fitzwilliam, a pretty salmon with yellow 
throat, a good distinct variety; Grandeur, a 
lemon-yellow; Old Master, a rich ruby; 
Sunspot, yellow with scarlet blotch ; Evening 
Glow; Lady Montague, lemon with crimson 
blotch; and Panther. The most. striking 
primulinus was Glorious, red with a deep 
carmine blotch. Messrs, Sutton had a very 
large exhibit at the end of one of the tents 
which was a replica of the fine exhibit put up 
by them at Shrewsbury. OBSERVER. 


The following is a list of the principal prize 
and trophy winners. 


‘*The People’ Trophy, for most meritorious non-competi- 
tive exhibit.—King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford. , 

Sir John Brunner Trophy for most meritorious competitive 
exhibit.- J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. - 

Southport Corporation Trophy fer best rock or. water 


garden.—Messrs. T. R. Hayes and Son, Keswick and Amble- . 


side. 

Southport Cinema and Variety Theatres’ Trophy for best 
group of miscellaneous and fine foliage. — Mescrs. 
J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

Rowntree Trophy for best collection of tree or perpetual 
flowering Carnations.—C. Engelmann, Ltd,, Saffron Walden, 

J. P. Rudolf Trophy for best collection of tree or perpetual 
fl ;wering Carnations.—Messrs, Keith Luxford and Co. 

Southport Boarding and Apartment House Proprietors’ 
Association Trophy.—-W. H. Woo]man, Birmingham, 

Sir Albert Stephenson Trophy for best collection ot 
Gladioli.—Bees., Ltd., Chester. , 

Southport Chamber of Trade Trophy for best group of 
herbaceous, &c., plants and flowers or cut blooms of annuals, 
&c:—Bees, Ltd. ; eee, 


Councillor Hartley Trophy for best exhibit of Orchids. — 


Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Lewes. 

Messrs. Clay and Son Trophy for best display of Violas 
and/or Pansies.—J. H. Milner. : 

Messrs. Thompson Bros., Southport, Trophy, for best 
exhibit of Sweet Peas.—Messrs. Herd Bros., Penrith. 

Southport Hotels and Hydros Trophy for best decorated 
table of fruit—Duke of Newcastle. 

Mayor of Southport’s (Councillor E. Hadfield) piece of 
silver plate for best exhibit of twelve bunches of Grapes,— 
Duke of Newcastle. : ‘% 

Hon. G. E. Vestey Trophy for best exhibit of Orchids.— 
G. V, Llewelyn, Southport. ; 

Mrs. J. Rayner Batty (Southport) Trophy for best exhibit 
of Sweet Peas.—J. A. Grigor, Banff. * 

Southport and District Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
Trophy. for best collection of vegetables.—W. Robinson, 


Garstang. 
ROSE SECTION. 
NationaL Rose Society's JUBILEE EXHIBITION. 


Class 1.—Representative group of cut Roses : TAS 
M:Gredy and Son, Portadown ; 2; Bees, Ltd., Chester; 3, 
Wheatcroft Bros. 

Class 2.—Representative group of cut Roses: 1, T. Robin- 
son, Nottingham; 2, R. Wright, Formby. 


Class 3.—Three baskets of cut Roses: 1, Wheatcroft 


Bros.; 2, I. Smith and Sons, Stranraer. : 
Class 4.—Twenty-four blooms: 1, S..Dickson, Belfast; 
2, T. Smith and*Sons. 
Class 5.—Basket of cut Roses: T. Smith and Sons. 
Class 1A.—Representative group of cut Roses: E. Hicks, 
Hurst, Berks, ; ; - ; : 
Class 2A,—Representative group of cut Roses: 1, G, 
Prince, Longworth, Berks; 2, J. Mattock, Headington. 
Class 3A.—Three baskets cut Roses: 
H. Drew, Faringdon, Berks. 
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_ Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—Ail who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
ts sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. ; 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens: of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


OWER GARDEN 


conopsis 
obliged if you will kindly give me 
‘mation on Chinese Meconopsis 
ntuplinerva, sinuata, simplicifolia 
Vallichi). Are they likely to suc- 
t soil of medium quality over 
ich drains fairly well and dries 
g hot weather? I understand 
nts are natives of limestone dis- 
the addition of fine chalk sift- 
t soil provide for their needs in 
Would seedlings of these 
ised now be better housed in a cold 
for the winter ? H. Browne. — 


ties of Meconopsis you mention 
in a rich, medium, loamy soil, 
not be allowed to suffer from the 
ture during the growing season. 
ake your light soil suitable by add- 
land a heavier loam to the posi- 
ntended to plant with these. To 
‘results it is essential that a deep- 
lium is provided to prevent the 
‘suffering from dry weather, and 
id position is better than full sun. 
Wallichi is a delightful species 
in the woodland where shade is 
ht. Seedlings raised now will 
vintered in a cold frame or cool 
herwise the small plants would 
winter. ] 


atum after blooming 
—After your Lilies have done 
may be stood out-of-doors and 
fore till the leaves turn yellow 
die down. Then,’ if they need 
ober is a good time to do so; 
same time, if the roots are ina 
annual repotting is by no 
y. In any case, they may be 
ether in a sheltered spot out- 
otected by a mat or two during 
er, or a cold-frame just protected 
S$ a very good place in which 
e bulbs. They may be kept 
oughout the winter, but when 
hmences in the spring an in- 
of water must be given. If 
pot, a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand forms a very suitable 
the same time, bulbs in their 
rely flower as well as freshly- 
for although these latter often 
deal in transit, the embryo 
, but the bulb has not sufficient 
m an equal display for the next 


iling 

We regret being unable to 
to cause of the Sweet Peas 
ts in your garden assuming 
and abnormal growth. That 
Of subjects is affected rather 
k the trouble is due to the soil, 
We are unable to say. Lime 
atters, but we think, seeing 


that most things make unsatisfactory growth, 
your best course is to have the soil analysed, 
first with a view to ascertaining the real 
cause, if possible, of the trouble. Then, if a 
deficiency of lime alone is found responsible 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the crops, 
we shall, on hearing from you, be glad to 
advise you as to its application. 


A scarlet border 


(Scarlet Border)—Your border would be 
much more effective if the eight Tritomas, 
instead of being dotted singly along the back, 
had been in groups of three each, about 
12 feet from the two ends, and two in the 
middle, with Oriental Poppies so placed that 
the outer foliage of the Tritomas would cover 
them, for the Poppy foliage goes off in July 
and does not reappear till September. The 


earliest flowers will be Tulips, Anemone 
coronaria, and A. fulgens; then there is 


necessarily a gap in time till the Poppies are 
in bloom in early June. The next to comé 
will be Centranthus, commonly called 
Valerian, the dark variety, for though not to 
be called scarlet it will be acceptable because 
of the scarcity of red flowers at its time. 
Some of the annual Poppies, autumn sown, 
will be of much use—the scarlet Opium Poppy 
(P. somniferum), P. umbrosum, and the 
brilliant P. glaucum—and for the front the 
pretty Collomia coccinea. Geum Mrs. Brad- 
shaw will be ready in June, and the fine old 
Lychnis chalcedonica. These and the scarlet 
Bergamot (Monarda) will fill good middle 
spaces, to be followed by Sweet Peas at the 
back and by Phlox Coquelicot, Lobelia ful- 
gens, and Lilium chalcedonicum in the middle 
spaces. Annuals useful for the front will be 
Linum grandiflorum and Linaria maroccana, 
with a good sowing of dwarf Nasturtiums. 
Antirrhinums, both tall and intermediate, of 
the colourings now so near scarlet, will be 
very helpful; also the fine red forms of China 
Asters. If there is room for a nearby middle 
gtoup of blood-red Hollyhocks and Scarlet 
Dahlias of the Fire King type they will be 
good companions to the Tritomas. The quite 
dwarf Dahlia, Coltness Gem, should not be 
forgotten. Some patches or drifts of scarlet 
Gladioli will be needed, and if any quite 
tender plants are admitted a good patch of 
Geranium Paul Crampel can be strongly re- 
commended. The whole effect of the border 
would be much improved by the introduction 
of some dark foliage, such as the short-grow- 
ing Ricinus Gibsoni, and the tender Iresine 
towards the front; also the perennial Satin- 
leaf (Heuchera Richardsoni) besides the 
Heucheras with the red flowers. 


Hollyhock disease (Puccinia malvacea- 
rum) 

(Anon).—Spraying the plants every 10 
days with Bordeaux mixture has proved effec- 
tive where it has been taken in hand early. 
It is necessary, however, that every part of 
the leaves should be thoroughly wetted with 
the solution. All the plants, healthy or other- 
wise, should be sprayed as a preventive, and 
in the case of plants badly affected it would 
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be well to put them on the fire heap. Any- 
one who grows fruit trees largely could supply 
Strawberry plants. 


GREENHOUSE 


Treatment of Tacsonia 

I have in my charge a Tacsonia growing in 
a conservatory. Could you tell me (r) if it is 
pruned back after flowering ; (2) what is the 
right compost for potting; (3) is it grown 
from seeds or cuttings; (4) what is the cause 
of some of the leaders going yellow at the 
point ? H. Lupitow. 


[No indication is given as to whether the 
Tacsonia is grown ina pot or whether it is 
planted out. In common with most climbing 
plants the Tacsonias grow. more freely, and 
are altogether more satisfactory, when put 
out in a prepared bed. Such a bed ought to 
be well drained and filled with a compost con- 
sisting of a good loam reinforced by a little 
peat, if this can be given, some leaf-mould, 
and sufficient sand to ensure the rapid pas- 
sage of water. Tacsonias may be propagated 
either from seeds or cuttings. It is cus- 
tomary to prefer the latter method, as seed- 
lings are (as a rule) not worth troubling 
about, and, save in very rare cases indeed, of 
inferior merit, while the raiser must wait for 
at least two years before his plant blooms. 
The fact that the leaders of the plant men- 
tioned, show a yellowish tinge at the tips is 
undoubtedly due to defective drainage. Pos- 
sibly, too, a too low temperature may be 
partly responsible, although in a general way 
the commoner Tacsonias are no lovers of 
heat. Had the name of the variety been given 
it would have been possible to have given a 
more definite reply. Those which are usually 
grown under ordinary greenhouse treatment 
are :—Tacsonia insignis, T. mixta, T. mollis- 
sima, and T. Van Volxemi. There are a few 
hybrid varieties, among which may-be men- 
tioned T. manicata, T. mixta quitensis; T. 
militaris, and T. Exoniensis. If the compost 
is sound, and if the drainage be good, it is, 
we think, unnecessary to dose Tacsonias with 
fertilisers, or indeed with liquid manure, be- 
cause over-luxuriance of growth will inevit- 
ably mean a reduction of bloom. ] 


FRUIT 


Scale on Nectarine trees 

I enclose a portion of a branch of a Nec- 
tarine tree and shall be glad if you can tell 
me what is wrong with it, and the remedy. 
The tree in question is about 10 years old, 
and is trained to the roof of a lean-to cold 
greenhouse. No artificial heat is ever 
applied. There are two other Nectarine trees 
and three Peaches in the same house, but 
no plants or other trees are grown in it at 
any time. Only part of the Nectarine tree 
is affected, the others, and the part not 
affected, quite healthy and vigorous, The 
tree in question has borne an excellent 
crop of fruit, but the fruit on the diseased 
parts had patches of black on them like the 
enclosed leaves, and the skin was tough and 
dry. A. B. C. SHERBORNE. 


[Your Nectarine tree is affected with the 
brown scale (Lacanium persicum). If you 
examine the wood of the part of the tree that 
is affected you will find numerous brown, 
hemispherical bodies, closely adhering to the 
stems. These are the mature females, which 
are now dead, but the whole of the old scale 
is filled with eggs. In spring the eggs hatch 
into tiny ‘‘ mites,’ which roam about for a 
short period and then settle down. They then 
pierce the tissue of the plant and feed on the 
plant sap. They do not move again, but 
begin to grow rapidly, and eventually reach 
the stage of those you have sent in to us. 
Peach ‘scale is always a source of trouble 
to Peach and Nectarine growers, especially 
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under glass. When the- attack is bad it 
causes the symptoms mentioned in your- 
letter, and we should expect that the other 
trees in your house will have some scale, 
but not enough at present to cause failure 
of crops. You will have to use a good 
deal of care or the whole of your trees will 
become badly affected. As soon as all the 
leaves are off the trees you should take them 
down from the structure on which they are 
trained, then the whole of the glass, wood- 
work, and fittings should be well scrubbed 
with warm water and carbolic soap. The 
walls should be limewashed. . The trees 
‘should be washed with Gishurst Compound 
at the rate of 4 ozs. tova gallon of warm soft 
water, You should use a fairly stiff brush for 
this purpose, but be careful of the buds, be- 
cause if you rub too hard some of them may 
be removed. When cleaning down your 
house you should remove all old tying 
_ material, dead leaves, and all rubbish from 
the house and burn them. Watch carefully next 
spring for the reappearance of the pest. If it 
does appear spray your trees with a good 
nicotine wash used according to the maker’s 
directions. You will be very lucky if you re- 
move the whole of the scale with one cleaning 
down, but much depends upon the thorough- 
ness of the work done. Young scale can be 
killed with an insecticide, but-after they have 
settled down, and have got the protective 
scale covering, it is not so easy. | . 


Pear scab 

I should be obliged if you can tell me the 
cause of the damage to enclosed Pears—half 
Glou Morceau and half Doyenne du Comice. 
Trees on west wall, are about 12 years old. 
There are 12 others on same wall and several 
more on other walls. All are perfectly sound 
except those from trees enclosed. The soil is 
good and sufficiently watered, etc. The Glou 
Morceau ceased to expand, or most of them 
have, Is it fungus or blight? The latter has 
been very bad here this year; several sorts 
of garden produce cut off by it. G. 

[Your three Pear trees are ‘attacked by 
Pear scab, which is caused by the fungus 
Venturia pirina. This fungus attacks the 
leaves, young wood, and fruits ‘of the Pear. 
It winters in all three positions. The spores 
are produced the following season. We 
should advise you to pick off and burn all the 
cracked fruits such as you have sent in to 
us. When the leaves fall in the autumn they 
should either be collected and burned or dug 
deeply into the soil. At pruning time the 
trees should be gone over carefully and_all 
diseased wood removed and burned. Pay 
strict attention to the young wood and spurs. 
All cankered dead spurs should be cut out to 
clean wood. Next year you should spray the 
three affected trees with lime-sulphur. When 
the trees are badly attacked, as yours appear 
to be, it is necessary to spray three times, 
once just before the flowers open, again as 
soon as the petals have dropped, and finally 
three weeks later. In all control measures 
for Pear scab it should be remembered that 
the infection of the fruit takes place from in- 
fected foliage It follows that if the foliage 
can be kept clear of the disease scabbed fruit 
is almost impossible The lime-sulphur should 
be applied on a still day, and in the form of a 
mist, so that the leaves are covered with a 
fine deposit of the fungicide. Pear scab 
occurs mainly on the undersides of the leaves. 
It is not an easy matter to spray the under- 
sides of Pear foliage on wall trees. We 
should be inclined to spray all the trees once 
and those affected three times. The middle 
spraying would be the best time to do those 
not affected. ] 


Currants failing 
I should be very much obliged for any 
advice as to treatment of Red Currants 


“appearance you describe. 


. i ¥ ears 
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trained on walls facing north and west. 
These have hitherto grown particularly well 
here and borne good crops. This year we 
suffered from prolonged and persistent cold 
winds from the east and north-east nearly 
into the month of June. The Currants 
flowered well and bore some fruit—not so 
much as usual—but when they were be- 
ginning to get ripe were attacked by a black 
blight, causing them to shrivel and drop off. 
Those facing due east and north were first 
attacked and succumbed earlier, but have in~ 
time been followed by the remainder, and 
lastly by the leaves. P. H. HamMonp. 
[There are. only two things which would 
cause the Red Currants to assume the 
The one is a bad 
attack of the Currant aphis and the other an 
infestation of brown scale. We have before 
now seen both foliage and fruit (the latter 
ruined as a result) completely coated with a 
black deposit due to the scale insects, and 
which brought about the partial shrivelling 
and premature fall of the leaf. 
acquainted with the appearance of ‘scale in- 
sects, or aphis, get a practical man to investi- 
gate matters for you, and if either or both are 
found present, which we think will be the 
case, we shall be pleased on hearing again 
from you to advise as to remedial measures 
to be taken to cleanse the trees of their 


enemies. | 
VEGETABLES 
Diseased Celery 


(A. C.).—Your Celery plants have now 
proved to be infected with a bacterial rot 
which has been caused by Bacillus caroto- 
vorus. This is an extremely common plant 
pest and often causes great loss of crop. It 
is readily introduced into a garden by means 
of Celery seed, or through manure, At pre- 
sent there is no known method of control 
other than taking up and burning all the 
plants affected. You will, of course, use an 
entirely different site for your Celery another 
season, otherwise you will have a repetition 
of the trouble next year. Bacillus caroto- 
vorus will also attack Onion and Ifis bulbs. 
You should therefore not use the infected site 
for either of these plants next year, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Keeping flower pots clean 

(H. F. Matthews).—To keep flower-pots 
clean they must be scrubbed occasionally. 
The only pots that remain clean for any 
length of time are glazed ones, and these are 
not good for the plants. You might try the 
cottager’s method of keeping the pots brick 
red. They use what they call “ reddle,”’ really 
red chalk mixed with water to the consistency 
of thin paint, and then applied with a brush. 
So far as we are aware no harm has been 
done to the plants. A little more ventilation 
in the gireenhouse would probably help to 
keep down the slime. 


The Rose leaf-cutting bee 


(Skisdon).—The curious little packets you 
have sent in to us are the nests of one of the 
leaf-cutting bees, probably the Rose leaf-cut- 
ting bee. If you examine some of your Rose 
trees you will find that sem‘-circular pieces 
have been cut out from the edges of some of 
the leaves. 


nest is made in decaying wood, walls, and 
occasionally in the soil. A little tunnel is first 
made and then lined with cut pieces of Rose 
leaves. An egg is placed at the end of the 
tunnel and some food material, composed of 


honey and pollen, is placed with it. Another : 


piece of Rose leaf is now cut to shut in the 
egg with. This process is generally repeated 
ceveral times, so that each nest consists of a 
series of little chambers containing one egg 
and food material, or if found later they 


If un-" «three bunches of hardy ~ 


- from seed and usually require t 


The leaf-cutting bee uses these — 
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would contain one maggot 
food material placed there 
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It has but one defect in 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’ 


from seeds sown as soon as the days begin 
to lengthen. The plants are grown along in 
gentle warmth without check, with a certain 
amount of atmospheric moisture. In former 
years the plants-were plunged in fermenting 
material consisting of a mixture of dung and 
leayes, which gave out a mild and moist 
warmth. It was said in those days that 
Mignonette could only be grown to perfection 
early in the season in that way, and it was 
also said that some growers allowed no drain- 
age, the pots being filled without it, and the 
plants, being plunged in damp material, no 
water was required during the period of 
growth. We cannot say if this was true, but 
very fine samples grown on gentle bottom- 
heat came, from market growers in those 
days. Sown late in summer for spring 
blooming, water must be given very carefully 
during the dull months. A little excess in 
this way will cause the young plants to damp 
off, and they must have plenty of light, with 
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The London market growers produce very a free admission of air in mild weather. In 
fine samples of Mignonette early in spring the dwelling the same rule applies. They 


must be wintered in a cool room, in the living- 
room they would become so drawn that they 
would have no power to bloom satisfactorily 
in spring. 

Tree MIGNONETTE.—How many grow tree 
Mignonette nowadays. We have not seen 
any for many years, and we have seen no 
mention made of it. In former years many 
amateurs prided themselves on possessing 
specimens some years old. It was simply 
the old variety grown in standard fashion, a 
straight stem being taken up and a head 
formed which became broader and the stem 
more woody each year. 
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Sedum spathulatum 


HERE are so many of the Stonecrops 

that are good for garden use that, until 
it is difficult 
fairly restricted 
choice, but Sedum spathu- 
latum, a native of British 
Columbia, is one of the in- 
dispensables. It is a good 
plant anywhere in the rock 
garden, but is, perhaps, best of 
all-in the joints of dry-walling. 
The little grey rosettes, thick 
and fat, and solid to the touch, 
might almost be taken for 
some kind of Saxifrage. The 
six-parted bloom, of a clear, 
pale citron-yellow, is 2 inches 
across. It is carried flat at the 
top of the 5-inch high stem, 
which has alternate, thick, 
fleshy leaves, In the plants 
shown in the illustration the 
flowers, which are at their best 
in the last days of May, are not 
yet fully developed. The stems 
have a slight pinkish colouring 
which deepens to a rosy tint as 
they approach the root. There 
is a variety of the same plant, 
distinguished as SS. spathu- 
latum purpureum, with the 
same yellow bloom, but with a 
purplish tinge over the whole 
of the stems and foliage. 
Stonecrops in general are quick 
of increase; in many of the 
kinds by their second, or at 
latest their third, year they will 
grow into matted masses with 
fewer flowers. The careful 


a number have been tried, 
to make a 


/ 
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gardener, who wishes to keep these pretty 
plants in a proper state for making their best 
show, will thin the growing plants after 
flowering or divide whole clumps, and _ fill 
boxes or pans with nice little short, leafy 
pieces, which need not have any root. These 
will have grown into good plants by the 
autumn, when they had best be planted in 
fresh places. Grete 


Mesembryanthemum crassulinum 


This is a dwarf and desirable creeping 
plant with waxy-white flowers studded pro- 
fusely over the shoots. It delights in an 
exposed position on the rock garden with an 
open place over which to creep. It will grow 
almost anywhere, but prefers open sandy soil 
on arid declivities with a sunny aspect. It 
may be planted on flat portions of the rock 
garden or to fall over the face of a rock. It 
may be grown successfully as a wall plant by 
first carefully packing a plant in a mossy 
chink and fixing it firmly with soil and 
stones.~ In fact, the most riotous growth is 
seen on walls constructed with the object-of 
growing plants. This should be planted in a 
free way, and clumps look infinitely better 
than examples dotted here and there. The 
plant is fairly hardy. It is advisable, how- 
ever, to keep a few plants in pots from fear 
of loss during the wet season. 

H. STEVENS. 


Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa) 

There are several species of Phlomis to be 
found in gardens, but this is by far the finest 
of them all, and a valuable garden plant that 
we rarely see freely planted or put to good 
use. Moreover, whilst other species are her- 
baceous, this is of shrubby habit, growing as 
much as 4 feet in height. It flourishes in 
poor light sandy soil, and in such is less 
likely to suffer during winter, although this 
rarely happens, as the plant is thoroughly 
hardy. An open, sunny spot suits it best, 
and it looks charming upon a bank in broad 
spreading masses. The whole plant, leaves 
and shoots alike, are covered with a woolly 
down, giving it a whitish appearance in 
pretty contrast to the varied greens around. 
The flowers, most profusely borne in dense 
clustering whorls upon quite half of the 
branches, are very effective, being of a rich 
yellow hue, and. appear in June, lasting 
through July into August. 


Hypericum fragile 

This is a splendid plant for a dry, elevated 
position, for it will stand drought and heat 
with impunity. It forms a neat though not 
too dense cushion of pale green foliage, its 
slender stems having a decidedly prostrate 
habit. The small oval-shaped leaves are 
glaucous, and, when the sun is shining on 
them, appear to be full of transparent little 
dots, a feature not noticeable unless looked 
for. The flowers, which are each an inch or 
more in diameter, are produced freely at the 
end of the stalk, the colour a rich yellow, 
They owe not a little of their charm to the 
large central boss of feathery-looking orange 
stamens. For hanging over a large rock or 
for clothing arid places it is excellent. It 
will flourish in a modicum of soil, and this 
need only be of the poorest nature. It is a 
good wall plant, thriving in the most un- 
likely places, and is easily increased by seed 
or cuttings. H. Stevens. 


Geum Lady Stratheden 
The double Geum Lady Stratheden has 


now been long enough in cultivation for us 
to appraise its garden value. It is a pleasing 
plant with bright yellow double flowers, It 
is better than G. Mr. John Bradshaw, another 
good companion to the first of the set, and 
Mrs. Bradshaw, whose vivid red flowers are 
so effective. G. Mrs: Bradshaw is apt to die 
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after a short but brilliant career, but G, Lady 


Stratheden appears to be longer-lived. At the 


same time it is well to raise some young 
plants from seeds occasionally. G. Lady 
Stratheden is a capital border plant 1 foot or 
18 inches high, according to the soil and posi- 
tion. S. ARNOTT. 


Viola Grandeur 


This is one of the most satisfactory plants 
I have met with during recent years. It 
never exceeds 2 inches to 3-inches in height, 
in which respect it much resembles such 
charming kinds as Lady Crisp, J. B. Taylor, 
and others. It is, however, more robust than 
either of these, and, besides being very hardy, 
is easily increased. Its flowers, produced in 
bewildering profusion, are of a fine, deep, 
royal purple with a white eye. I grow it in 
various ways, but in none is it more strikingly 
effective than where it forms a groundwork 
to a bed of bronze-leaved Roses, resembling 
a rich purple carpet, which, in effect, becomes 


more intense in colour as the distance from’ 


which it is seen increases. It is certainly a 
plant which pays for massing. M.G. M. 


The Namaqualand Daisy (Dimor- ~ 
photheca aurantiaca) 

From seeds scattered over the surface of a 
piece of spare ground in the Heath garden 
early in April a colony of this brilliant Daisy 
is now a gorgeous mass of colour. The 
position is full south and well exposed, the 
soil very poor, it having been occupied for 
several years previously by Heaths. It was 
merely dug over one spit deep, broken down 
fine, and the seed scattered thereon. The 
colours of these large single flowers vary 
from white to deep orange-red, there being 
charming shades of creamy-yellow, golden- 
salmon, etc., some of the blooms having a 
central black ring. The plants average 
about a foot in height, this dwarfness really 
adding to their charm. I have grown this in 
a variety of positions and on rich soils, but 
never with such beautiful and striking re- 
sults as in the case of the colony referred to. 


M: S. 
Bouvardias 


When it was more fashionable to use 
flowers for personal wear than is the case 
to-day, Bouvardias came in for a share of 
attention, but latterly there seems to be a dis- 
position to drop them. Considering how 
compact the plants are, and that they bloom 
in the greenhouse during winter and early 
spring, it is, I think, to be regretted that the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Edito 
not responsible for the views expressed by corresponden. 


The Rose season 


HAVE noticed from year to year the 
difference of colour in Roses. The depth 
of colour with me this season is re- 

markable, no doubt the result of the hot 
weather experienced in early June and July. 
William Allen Richardson was a deep orange 


instead of a primrose, as it so frequently is, - 


while Golden Ophelia and Golden Emblem 
were quite a deep gold. Juliet was of a 
gorgeous colour, but more of a single colour 
than in other seasons. Then again, I have 
never seen Mme. E. Herriot with such an 
extraordinary colour as this summer. The 
strong colours in most varieties did not 
blanch so rapidly as usual during bright, hot 
sunshine, but the flowers, however, were soon 
over. Gruss an Teplitz evidently likes heat, 


for it made a wonderful show in a large bed, 


and the intense bronzy hue of its foliage was 
most effective. Egkhe 


_ colour may be described s 


amateur does not take up 
especially so. when we appr. 
for window and table decora 
which is only moderately _ 
will grow Bouvardias, an 
longer period than do so 
more attention and prepars 
other plants ‘for bloomin, 
‘in the later days of the ye 
a certain period in the 
pots should be partly subs 
conserve moisture in p 
will benefit by sun to en 
be completed by early S 
the safest place for them 
are not at all difficult to 
plants are cut back a 
- flowering, kept in rather ah 
to induce new shoots, th 
inserted in pots of peat and 
sand, being plunged in < 
striking. Afterwards the > 
be potted off separately 
glass. About 5-inch o 
found large enough in wh 
‘When Chrysanthemums le: 
many years ago small gree 
subjects began to be 
vardias shared in this; 
are plants worth the atte 
own moderate-sized gre 
(scarlet), Alfred Neuner ( 
Garfield (pink) are some 
when in flower, make a 
table and general decoratic 


The dwarf Almond (Pr 
It would be impossible 
of the beauty of this little 
exceeds 3 feet in height, | 
dry places, provided the so 
the shoots may be pegged | 
to spread freely. It fl 
when the leaf buds are 
burst. 
and produced freely eno 
display on the previous se 


Stae Dahlia Capel Star 

This new Star Dahlia w 
the Joint Committees of t 
~cultural Society and th 
Society on August roth 
Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Cr 
was selected for trial at 
The flowers, each about. 
are borne on stiff, erect 


\ 


centre, : <5 


The Zephyr: 
In these days, these b 
scarcely known to man 
rate they are seldom met 
account of their delicately 
and simplicity of culture they 
in every greenhouse. I th 
indispensable as the Vallo 
flower some little time befor 
are doubly valuable. Th 
on a smaller scale, is a go 
the Vallota. The plants 
9 inches in height, and th 
are produced singly, one- 
‘very attractive. i: 


Was 

Wasps are getting so numer 
sent time (August 31st) 

dangerous, and it may be 

Plum gatherers to be careful h 


is is specially the case when on 
nering from a standard or the 
of a wall tree, for one is then in a 
osition and so more open to at- 
are the most dangerous of all 
die, for the skin is apt to remain 
de, and there is little to indicate 
tre has been partially hollowed 
ntains several wasps. Among 
advocated to alleviate the dis- 
used by stings there is nothing 
- than ordinary washing soda, and 
n of olive oil is very soothing if 
several stings. So much damage 
9 fruit by wasps that the prompt 
of nests is a matter that might be 
ch oftener by parish councils. 

E. BurreELL. 


For a north wall 


is often some doubt about suitable 
_ plants for northern and eastern 
ets. The illustration shows one way 
such a place. Spiraea Lindleyana, 
finest of the larger-growing, 
reas, with its handsome pinnate 
great plumes of cream-white 
s to like nothing better than to 
trained to a wall in any coo] aspect, 
Clematis Flammula is planted beside 
uided into its upper branches there 
| lovely show of bloom in September 
7 the Spirzea’s own flowering time a 
ks earlier. Guelder Rose treated in 
@ way is also a capital thing on a 
ill, with a few branches fixed to the 
‘and other growths allowed to come 
- Gu 
Ae ee 
_ Campanula Zoy zit 
adquarters of this curious Cam- 
iy be taken as the sources of the 
A friend of mine protects the plant 
liffs and rocks it haunts. There that 
Campanula has the same habitat as 
comosum of the Dolomites and 
Alps—the crevices of limestone 
: ys shady and moist. It is com- 
d*éasy to get, but, as one of your 
ndents says, the slugs come from 
destroy the plant in our rockeries. 
ceed with it in a turf wall facing 
¥ HENRY CORREVON. 
= . ’ - ’ 
____ Liatris spicata 
lay this summer, when admiring a 
n of hardy plants in bloom, one of 
emed to excite the attention of other 
t was the subject of this note and 
‘full beauty. Growing only about 
‘n height, it was full of handsome 
irple spikes. Liatris spicata is one 
handsomest of the family of Snake- 
id is worthy of wider culture. For 
ason, not easily understood, not many 
em to know much of it. This par- 
member of the family continues in 
ete a long time, and its colour 
as to call attention to it quickly when 
kes open. Perfectly hardy, it will 
sun or shade, and it is easily propa- 
y division of roots in early spring. It 
; moist root-run, and on this 
makes a desirable plant for water- 


rdening. Derpy. 


og 
* Ideal Dahlias 


are many hundreds of Dahlias in 

the present time, but very few 
m to being in most respects ideal. 
aware that all have good and bad 
ome are much nearer perfection 
In the Collarette section I 
ne old variety Tuskar is still on 
ant is very robust and free. The 
borne in great profusion on stiff 
tems well above the foliage 
ange to say, this plant seems shy 
, the colour is rosy-crimson 
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tipped rose and white, the collar being straw 
colour. Its only fault, if it can be described 
as such, ‘is that it flowers too much. On 
July 10th the ptants were showing 12 to 15 
blooms, on August 25th 45 to 50 blooms, the 
same being grown in ordinary garden soil. | 
find it essential to give a good mulching about 
the end of August to prevent the plants from 
becoming exhausted. The flowers are good 
for exhibition or cutting. Another variety 
that will come into favour when _ better 
known is Betty. This plant is not quite so 
productive of flowers as Tuskar, but the 
stems are good and the flowers all that can 
be desired; colour, salmon-cerise; collar, 
white; splendid for exhibition. I feel sure 
these two varieties will give every satisfac- 
tion to all that give them atrial. A. T. B. 


Scented leaves in the garden 

In the interesting notes by F. A. Hampton 
on this subject I was interested in the men- 
tion of the variety fragrantissimus of ‘Thymus 
vulgaris. In the south of France I found 
several different scented sorts of Thyme, but 
never the real fragrantissimus of Mr. Thomp- 
son, which I would like to get. I wonder 
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pophora) are not enough appreciated for the 
delicate fragrance of their dried leaves. 
Cedronella_ triphylla, Origanum  pulchrum, 
Perovskya atriplicifolia, Populus trychocarpa, 
ete., are precious, too, for the perfume of 
their leaves. Henry CORREVON. 


Geneva. 

R.H.S. Chelsea Show 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society have fixed the date for the 1927 
Chelsea Show on May 24th, 25th, and 26th. 

Fk. R. Duruam, 
Secretary. 
The “Mummy Pea” 

I was interested in the note of Captain 
Saunders about the ‘‘ Mummy Pea,’’ which 
appears from time to time in the papers as 
having retained for 2,000 or 3,000 years its 
germinative power. Mr. de Candolle proved 
the inanity of such pretensions, and told us 
the Egyptians raise these seeds in their fields 
and sell them to the tourists as having been 
found in the mummies. Some years ago an 


English lady brought me some from Egypt 
and told me she saw the mummy in which 
they were found. 


The seeds gave us the 


Spirea Lindleyana on a north wall 


the author does not mention the best of all 
Thymes, T. citriodorus, in its two varieties, 
aureo variegatus and argenteo variegatus. 
Some aromatic plants change their scent 
when cultivated. I found, 20 years ago, in 
an old garden, a form of LLemon-scented 
Verbena, with a strong terebenthine odour 
which is perpetuated in the plant by cultiva- 
tion for more than 50 years. ‘The scent has 
nothing of the type, but every botanic charac- 


ter is the same. The same thing may be 
said of Micromeria Chamissonis — (or 


Douglasi), which I found wild all over the 
neighbourhood of San Francisco last spring. 
Mine here, grown at Floraire for many years, 
has an-agreeable scent. In the wild state the 
odour is more resinous and _ bitter. The 
Mentha citrata, mentioned by F. A. Hamp- 
ton, was grown formerly in Savoy for the 
Chartreux, who used it in the composition of 
the famous liquor ‘‘ Chartreuse.”” The 
‘“‘ Genépi ’’ of the Alps (Artemisia glacialis 
and A. spicata, Achillea moschata, and 
Herba rota) are some of the finest aromatic 
plants as well as the roots of Asarum 
europeeum for pot-pourri. 

The Coumarine plants (Melilotus, Asperula 
odorata, Orchis Simia, militaris, and anthro- 


common Pisum elatius, which Boissier, in 
‘ Flora Orientalis,’’ Vol. I1., p. 623, gives as 
wild all over in Orient. The flowers were 
different in colour from those of the common 
one, being of an exquisite azure-blue and 
pink, something like Omphalodes Luciliz. 
It may be it is an Egyptian form of the com- 
mon Pisum elatius. HenNRY CORREVON. 


Veronica spicata 

In the report of the Shrewsbury -Floral 
Féte, which appeared on page 527 of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, I was pleased to notice a 
reference to ‘‘ a popular plant often met with 
in gardens, the name of which is unknown 
to so many, the blue Veronica spicata, which 
provides such a patch of colour throughout 
the summer.’’ I have grown it a good num- 
ber of years now along with its white 
counterpart, and can testify to the favourable 
impression it created at Shrewsbury. It 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet in height and is 
usually at its best in July and August, but if 
one is careful to remove the spent flowering 
stems and mulch the plants with a little old 
manure one will find, as I am finding this 
season, that quite a number of flowering 
stems will follow. W.F 
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Violas at Wisley 


success, and the portion of the garden 

allocated to them is one of the most 
pleasing features. They are planted on a 
border overhung with fruit trees, and in this 
position appear to revel in the partial shade 
which the trees afford. It is worthy of 
notice that the Viola has done so well after 
having been planted in the same quarters for 
several years. Evidently more than ordinary 
care is observed in maintaining the soil of 
the border in an efficient condition, for, 
almost without exception, the plants were 
thriving on the occasion of my last visit and 
flowering freely. The varieties represented 
embrace the ‘majority of those varieties 
worth growing, but there are still a few 
sorts which might with advantage be elimi- 
nated. I refer to the few exhibition sorts 
which will never compare with the dwarf- 
growing, free-flowering sorts that are essen- 
tially well adapted for beds and borders. At 
one time a few sorts were wrongly named; 
this was due to no fault on the part of the 
garden authorities, but to those who sent in 
stocks, in the first instance, incorrectly 
named. This defect has since been remedied. 
It is to be hoped that this trial of Violas will 
continue, as it shows the undoubted useful- 
ness of these plants in the hardy border. A 
few of the more noteworthy sorts worthy of 
mention are the following :—Archibald 
Grant, generally described as of an indigo 
blue colour; Maggie Mott, pleasing soft 
mauve, very free-flowering, with a good. con- 
stitution; Newton Mauve, deep mauve-blue, 
good form, and an ideal habit; also free: 


\ J IOLAS at Wisley this year are again a 


flowering. In my opinion it is an excellent 
plant and ideal for bedding. Primrose Dame 
is still one of the best bedding sorts, yielding 
its primrose-yellow blossoms in abundance. 
Swan is still regarded by many as the best 
white Viola for bedding. The flowers are 
sometimes disposed to sport and produce a 
blue margin, but this appears to be an in- 
herent failing with most of the white sorts. 
If they have not a blue margin they are 
striped or flushed with blue. All things con- 
sidered, this variety may be regarded as a 
very fine white, with a splendid habit and 
free-flowering. Dr. McFarlane is the best 
bedding sort of the Fancy type of the flower. 
It is alternately marked dark purple and 
lavender, and is a striking sort in the border. 
Councillor Waters is a free-flowering rich 
purple self and is much valued because of its 
tufted habit. J. B. Riding, although it has 
been extensively grown for almost 35 years, 
still maintains its popularity as a frée-flower- 
ing deep rosy-mauve sort, possessing a very 
sound constitution, good habit, and withal a 
free-flowering character. Kitty Bell is a very 
free-flowering lavender-coloured sort with a 
disposition to get “ leggy *’ as the season ad- 
vances. Winchmore Bedder is said to be a 
sport’ from. the last-named, the colour of 
whieh may be described as lavender-blue; in 
other respects it is similar to the original. 
Peace is undoubtedly one of the most refined 
Violas in cultivation. The flowers are circu- 
lar and of beautiful form, and are white with 
a flushed margin of heliotrope. The habit of 
the plant is good and it is free-flowering. A 
good white sort is Snowflake, extremely free- 


The finest of the pink Mallows: Sutton’s Loveliness 


Septembe 


flowering, but the habit js 
that of the variety Swan. 
tion, although a very rob 
soils, appears to be quite m 
Wisley border. The flower, 
are borne on long erect foc 
colour is rich yellow. 
beautiful, — sulphur-yell 
Viola, was flowering i 
that it is still a good dep 
border. There is also a 
variety Grievei, a yellow 
than the last-named and wi 
and, in my opinion, not so 
Gem, although it must be 
-flowering freely. I was 
was a good block of Bridal 
and true to name. This floy 
quently-been exhibited at the 
tural Shows incorrectly n 
pleasing to record that the st 
true to name. It is blue wi 
mauve, and the blossoms are 
colour from all others. Roy 
another pretty rich yellow sor 
character than Moseley 
habit is good and- the ple 1s 
W. H. Woodgate is the neare: 
a Viola of a pale blue colour; 
mauve colouring in it, how : 
colour alone this plant is worthy of ni 

One might go on to mention ; 
sorts, but the foregoing will suf 
attention to a few of the more 
bedding varieties. D 


It may come as a surprise 
always sow their annuals in spri 
present month is generally conside 
ideal time in which to raise hz 
for flowering next season. The 
autumn-sown seeds are hardier 
than those raised during the spri 
consideration. is that they usually 
weeks or eight weeks before t 
the garden gay at a period 1 
flowers are not too plentiful, 

It is best to sow the seeds whe 
are intended to flower, altho 
them will stand transplanting 
prepared beds and transferred 
when in the seedling stage. For 
lightly and smooth over with < 
sowing. Keep the beds free from w 
thin out seedlings where necessary 
annuals are capable of withs 


plants to damp off and perish. — 

The following brief list is— 
guide to readers in theit choice 
may be sown this month, and ¢ 
able from any seedsman of ext 
Alyssum, Calendula, Chrysanthemun 
narium, Bartonia, Clarkia, 
Coreopsis, Godetia, Nigella, Virgi t 
Larkspurs, Eschscholtzias, Viscaria, « 
Poppies, | Nemophila, _Kaulfussia, 


Linaria. IJ 


A showy and early F 

Great interest is being shown 
and_one meets with E. specio 
everywhere where hardy plants 
the violet-purple flowers earning f 
popular name of Summer Starwort. 
is another member of the same fam’ 
known nearly so much as it deserves? 
viz., E. philadelphicum, with rose-col 
blossoms. It flowers from May to Si 
ber and is a most useful sort for cit 
The plant only grows about 2 feet in i 
and is quite hardy and most useful 
mixed border. This variety is parti! 
nice for cutting, <0 ee 


sals at Reading and Slough 


_many weeks past the trial grounds of 
ssrs. Sutton and Sons at Reading and 
ugh have been gay with the brilliant 
of easily-grown annuals. ‘The bright 
, of colour may be seen from the 
e Windows as the trains pass quickly 
{ may interest Messrs. Sutton to 
that passengers greatly appreciate the 
of colour that are provided for them. 
‘the first things to attract attention at 
g was a border of Gambridge-blue 
y oa a grand annual for edging 
\cidentally, a favourite flower for bees. 
ously enough, the flower which struck 
it forcibly in the Reading trial grounds 
ie humble and despised Nasturtium. 
lifferent are the plants at Reading to 
generally seen. It is simply the result 
wing them on impoverished soil. The 
{ on which they aré specially grown 
it a particle of manure for over 30 
' The result is that the plants make 
ittle leafage and the brilliant flowers 
in in the greatest possible profusion. 
sing from the Nasturtium patch we ob- 
many good varieties among the tall, 
ediate, and dwarf Snapdragons. The 
* Eclipse is worthy of special men- 
‘Annual Chrysanthemums, Coreopsis, 
Ischscholtzias were wonderfully good 
cilfully selected. 
Slough we were particularly impressed 
he new double-flowered Godetia. This 
‘annual with a great future. In these 
‘rounds we were also much interested 
selections of the Swan River Daisy, 
with yellow eyes and others with black 
Near by were brilliant patches of deep 
om, old rose, scarlet, and salmon 
ed annual Phloxes and_bronzy-pink 
sias. 
* annual Larkspurs or Delphiniums, 
illustrated, were most effective, and in- 
1 a wide range of colour of singular 
y. Of the Mallows or Lavateras we 
ht Sutton’s Loveliness the finest of all 
ink varieties. 13 bal Ox 


Nasturtiums for the garden 


ie increased interest now taken in 
' of the better hardy perennials, hardy 
als are, perhaps, not so largely grown as 
used to be some years ago. Seed 


._ the other. 
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Annual Larkspurs 


growers, however, have not been idle of later 
years, and the result of their efforts is now to 
be seen in flowers having a greater range of 
colours, plants with an ideal habit, and, most 
important of all, free-flowering. A few note- 
worthy sorts that have come under my notice 
within the last week or two are worth men- 
tioning. They are as follows :—Feltham 
Beauty is a grand scarlet sort producing 
masses of blossoms on plants possessing a 
fine habit of growth. A true stock of 
Golden King produces extraordinary masses 
of flowers. Rosy Morn, rose on a golden 
ground, and with beautiful golden-green 
foliage, is a pretty combination, and in Ruby 
Queen, as the name implies, the flowers are 
of a ruby colour on gold and very distinct. 


HIGHGATE. 


Preparation of the soil for Sweet 
Peas in the open 


To obtain really good early Sweet Peas it 
is essential that the plants are provided with 
a good deep root-run, much depending on the 
class of soil one has to deal with as to the 
depth of trench and the amount of manure 
used. It is no good attempting to grow good 
quality flowers in shallow soil, and it is little 
use trenching soil that is full of stone, shale, 
or other inferior subsoil without removing 
this to the depth of at least 2 feet 6 inches 
and replacing with soil of a more genial 
nature. It is also advisable not to grow 
Sweet Peas on the same site two seasons 
running, especially if the plants were affected 
with any disease. An ideal Sweet Pea 
trench should be got out to the depth of 3 feet 
and the same distance in width, placing the 
top soil on one side and the lower portion on 
After placing a good depth of 
manure, say 6 inches, in the bottom the top 
soil should be turned in and mixed with the 
manure, leaving the bottom soil on top to 
become pulverised by the weather. A dress- 
ing of fresh lime given to this and worked 
into the soil will prove beneficial. This por- 
tion of the soil should be turned several times 
during winter, and, if of a bad character, 
may be improved by mixing road sweepings, 
burnt refuse, or anything that will help to 
make it friable before it is returned to the 
trench in several months’ time. Where it is 
intended to chance the seed-sowing in the 
open there will not be time for all this, so the 


best means to follow will be to take out 
several spits from the one end of the trench 
and wheel it to the other end. Unless the 
soil has been previously trenched and is in 
good order it is not wise to bring the bottom 
soil to the surface, but this should be well 
mixed with manure and be allowed to remain 
in the bottom, keeping the top soil on the 
surface in which to sow the seed. Basic slag 
and kainit are both valuable for Sweet Peas, 
and may be used in autumn at the rate of 
2 ozs. each to the yard-run of trench. When 
the soil has been brought to a fine tilth the 
seed may be sown in a double line down the 
centre of the trench, allowing g inches be- 
tween the lines and 4 inches to 6 inches be- 
tween the seed, according to the quantity of 
seed at one’s disposal. One-and-a-half inches 
is about the right depth to cover the seeds, 
which should be coated with red lead to pre- 
vent mice taking them. Protect from birds 
and slugs when the young plants appear 
above the surface of the soil. 
W. E. WRIGHT. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Artemisia lactiflora 


This is worth a place in a border of hardy 
flowering plants, as from August to practi- 
eally early in October it flowers profusely. 
It is not unlike a Spiraa just before the 
flowers open, and makes a nice occupant for 
the back of a border growing 4 feet or so in 
height. Those who have facilities for water 
gardening, or have moist places for planting, 
should try this beautiful Artemisia. 

MIDLANDER. 


Lobelia syphilitica 


This makes a large tuft from which rises a 
leafy flower-stem fully 18 inches high and 
bearing in summer a quantity of blue- 
coloured flowers. It thrives in any good 
open soil, A place should be selected by the 
side of a stream or some damp position where 
the plant can get plenty of moisture during 
the growing season and partly shaded from 
the midday sun. It may be grown success- 
fully as a border plant in moist places. 
Although perfectly hardy, it is advisable to 
lift a few clumps and winter in a cold-frame 
ae in leaf-mould. The plants may be 
lifted and divided during March. 

H. STEVENS. 


Echinacea heterophylla 


Native of Mexico. Flowers lavender coloured 


large dark blue 
From Sweet's “ British Flower Garden,’ Tab. 32 “ : ae 
From Sweets “ British Flower Garden” 


The Bitony-leaved Dragon’s Head from Mongolia. iB 


i 


Lathyrus magellanicus 


Cape Horn or Lord Anson’s Pea 
From Sweet's “ British Flower Garden,” Tab. 344 3 From Paxton’s “ Magazine of Botany,? Vol. X. 
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\ 
te) | ; 
ae Professor has said, however, 
‘future generation of garden lovers 
)to see So Many new species of plants 
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1 This is no doubt true, but in the 
|re we may expect great advances in 
ding. We may be certain that our 
; of Genetics and our students of 


warf shrub with red flowers 
_ like single Roses 


weels “ British Flower Garden” 
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Sit Down and Travel 


By T. Hay, V.M.H., Superintendent, Hyde Park 


Mendelism will have solved most of the pro- 
blems they are now engaged upon, and we 
may be quite assured that, say in 2026; our 
seedsmen and nurserymen will still devote 
page one of their catalogues to a list of 
novelties,” and that the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Floral Committees will still sit 
in state at Westminster deliberating and 
giving judgment on plants ‘‘ new, rare, or 
otherwise meritorious.” 

It is right and to be expected that the 
scientist and the plant collector should be 
most interested and attracted to the explora- 
tion of new territory, with all its alluring 
mystery and hidden possibilities. It gratifies 
also that human and reasonable ambition to 
be first in the field. Fresh fields and new ter- 
ritory may be less in area than we suppose, 
but when. there is none left the plant col- 
lectors’ task is by no means done—there will 
be plenty to do in re-introducing the many 
fine plants that are now absent and lost to 
our gardens. That we have lost much is at 
once apparent and well known to those who 
own, or have access to, a botanical library. 
In such works as ‘‘ The Botanical Magazine,” 
““The Botanical Register,’’ ‘‘ The Botanical 
Cabinet,’’ Sweet’s ‘* British Flower Gar- 
den,”’ ‘‘ Andrews’ Repository,’ and many 
others we have a faithful-record of plant por- 
traiture covering more than two centuries, 
and almost every volume shows some interest- 
ing and beautiful plant now unobtainable. 
line species disappear through many causes. 
It may be from lack of knowledge of their 
exact cultural requirements, or because of the 
changes of fashion, or by a winter of excep- 
tional severity. 

The re-introduction of many of these plants 
was a subject in which the late Canon Ella- 
combe was greatly interested, and in the life 
of the Canon, written by Dr. Hill, we are in- 
formed that he repeatedly requested Kew to 
prepare a list of the lost plants that were 
figured in the books mentioned above, in the 
hope that interest would be created and effort 
made to restore them to our gardens. There 
is also a note by Dr. Hill to the effect that 
the work would be worth doing. 

The preparation of a complete list, as de- 
Sired by the late Canon, is far beyond the 
writer, who will content himself by calling 
attention to but a few plants that seem par- 
ticularly desirable in the hope that some 
reader may interest himself in the subject and 
endeavour to re-introduce such as may appeal 
to him or her. - There are many ways of 
doing this. We are a nation of plant lovers, 
and members of our race are to be found in 
every corner of the habitable globe. 

If a drawing, coloured if possible, of the 
desired plant can be sent to the exact locality 
it makes identification much easier even if 
the recipient has no knowledge of plants. 

At this point I am reminded of Alphonse 
Karr, author of one of the most delightful 
books about gardens, namely, ‘‘A Tour 
Round My Garden.’’? Alphonse invites his 
readers to ‘* sit down and travel,’ while from 
seat he discourses on the 
treasures planted in his garden from all over 
the earth. We will take his advice, and we 
shall require no help from the Imperial 
Travel Bureau, neither from Cook’s nor 
Bradshaw ; instead we shall take as couriers 
Curtis, Edwards, Andrews, Sweet, and Pax- 
ton; our trip may defy all the laws of 
geography and travel, but that is a small 
matter. 

Let us first take as guide that fascinating 
book, Sweet’s ‘‘ British Flower Garden.”’ 
The seven volumes were issued between the 
years 1823 and 1838. Opened at Vol. IV., 
tab. 32, Echinacea heterophylla is figured. It 
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Monsonia speciosa 


The large-flowered Monsonia. A Cape plant 
related to Geranium 


From Curtis “ Botanical Magazine,” Vol. L171, 


is easiest described as a lavender-coloured 
Rudbeckia purpurea, native of Mexico. 

At tab. 57 of the same volume is Dracoce 
phalum altaiense, one of the most beautiful of 
blue-flowered hardy plants. \It is resident in 
Mongolia and was many years ago a much- 
prized garden plant. 

Nierembergia intermedia, figured in Vol. 
VI., tab. 237, is a lovely dark coppery-red 
flowered plant graceful and elegant; native 
to the banks of the Parana river. 

In, Vol. VII., tab= 308, we see Tupa 
(Lobelia) blanda, a huge spiked plant with 
lovely pink or rose-coloured flowers like the 
Tupa we still grow. This is also a native of 
Chili. 

At tab. 400 we are shown Cowania plicata, 
a much-to-be-desired dwarf shrub with large, 
deep rose flowers like Apple blossom. It hails 
from Mexico. 

In this same volume is the famous plate of 
Lord Anson’s Pea, of which hopes are enter- 
tained that at last this long-looked-for plant 
has been again introduced. At least more 
than one species of Lathyrus is in cultiva- 
tion in which hopes are centred, and that the 
Straits of Magellan has once more yielded up 
this-much-desired Pea. 

Open a volume or two written or edited by 
the good Sir Joseph Paxton. His Magazine 
of botany ran for 16 years between 1834 and 


1849. Vol. VI., page 147, depicts the lovely 
Thunbergia Hawteyneana with fine blue 
flowers. It is a native of Nepal. 


In Vol. VII., at page 103, is figured Hi- 
biscus multifidus with magnificent pale-blue 
blossoms. Its native home is on the Swan 
river, Australia. 

In Vol. X., page 269, we are shown Trip- 
tilion spinosum, a superb plant, plentiful, it is 
said, near Valparaiso. The flowers are a 
vivid shade of blue on which, Paxton says, it 
is a delight to gaze. It first flowered at 
Dropmore in 1827, and created great stir 
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when exhibited. Five of the current periodi- 
cals of that day issued a coloured plate of this 
fine plant. It is practically hardy and there 
is a record of it growing well in Argyllshire. 
The late Mr. Elwes has said that Gentiana 
Farreri alone was worth the expedition to 
China. Triptilion spinosum is as lovely as 
any Gentian. 

In Vol. XI., page 221, we have Thunbergia 
chrysops, a wonderful combination of purple, — 
blue, and yellow. A native of West Africa, 
yet it can be successfully flowered in the open 
in this country. 

Here we will leave Paxton and consult Cur- 
tis, who founded his Magazine in’ 1787, which 
is still being. issued and now contains over 
g,o00 coloured portraits of plants all num- 
bered consecutively. 

At tab. 73 we are shown Monsonia speciosa, 
a very showy Cape plant. I have never met 
a gardener who has seen a Monsonia in the 
flesh. All the species are handsome and look 
most desirable. 

At tab. 2,321 we reach the Caucasus to 
look at Aster alwartensis. It is true there is 
no scarcity of Asters in these days, but this 
species looks so distinct, with large showy 
rose-coloured flowers. All we are told about 
it is that it was raised from Moscow seeds 
and that ‘‘ it was soon lost.”’ 

At tab. 3,471 we have Trifolium reflexum, 
a native of N. America. This is a most dis- 
tinct and charming plant with very large 
globular flower-heads that are a lovely com- 
bination of pink and white, and which we are 
informed are in perfection in the open border 
in June and July. 

At tab. 3,909 is Prepusa Hookeriana, a 
lovely Silene-like plant from the Organ 
Mountains, growing at an elevation of 6,857 
feet, where it blossoms in March and April. 
I set down the elevation figures precisely so 
that it is made easier for any reader who may 
wish to set off for these mountains. 

We note at tab. 4,941 the unusual coloured 
Lysimachia nutans from the Cape. It has 
very handsome deep rose or maroon flower- 
heads, and we are informed it bears the open 
air well during the summer, but may require 
winter protection. This was written in’ the 
year 1856. I can find no trace of this desir- 
able Lysimachia since that date. 

At tab. 5,266 we are on the Murree Hills, 
North-West India, to see Arnebia Griffithii, 
a fine species of the Prophet flower with 
golden-yellow blossoms and the five familiar 
black spots as seen in the Caucasian Arnebia 
echioides. 

Tab. 5,549, Palafoxia Hookeriana, is de- 
scribed as a charming addition to_our list of 
herbaceous plants from New Mexico, It is a 
lovely member of the Nat. Ord. Composite, 
with large branching heads of rose-purple 
flowers in the way of Senecio pulcher. 

At tab. 5,677 is one of the most striking 
plants in the whole of ‘‘ The Botanical Maga- 
zine,’’? Calceolaria pisacomensis. This plate 
was published in 1862, and the plant is 
described as one of the choicest contributions 
to the flower garden. It was introduced by 
the famous house of Veitch by their collec- 
tor Mr. Pearce from near Arequipa, Peru. 
There is at least one Calceolaria enthusiast 
at Kew who would dearly like to see this 
magnificent plant again in cultivation, and if 
I am fortunate enough to have a reader in 
far Arequipa I respectfully suggest to him 
that he transmits seeds of this much desired 
Calceolaria to our National Botanic Garden 
without delay. 

At tab. 6,143 there is the extraordinary 
Blumenbachia Chuquitensis, also introduced 
by Messrs. Veitch, who described it as a 
handsome herbaceous plant. It certainly has 
a very striking appearance not easy to 
describe, and said to be quite hardy. It is 
difficult to account for such a fine plant dis- 
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appearing, as nothing has been_heard of it 
for many years. This plate attracts me very 
greatly, and if there is a Londoner resident ini 
San Antonio, Peru, who has any love for the 
playground of his youth will he endeavour to 


send seeds in time for next year’s display. — 


The remarkable plant figured at tab. 6,155 is 
Wahlenbergia tuberosa. It has a flat tuber- 
ous root like a cluster of small Potatoes, 
from which spring many erect dainty growths 
each crowded with beautiful Campanula- 
shaped flowers that are white with pink 
stripes—a lovely thing that should specially 
interest youthful readers, as it is found only 


on the romantic island of Juan Fernandez. - 


This plant was no doubt well known to 
Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 


And now our trip for the present is ended. 


We have only been able to disembark at a 
few ports. 
Canon Ellacombe can hardly be said to have 
commenced, but if readers are interested per- 
haps the Editor will arrange for its resump- 
tion, and together again we may ‘‘ Sit down 


PESTS: 


Streak disease of Peas 

(J. S., Ayrshire),—The plants labelled Nos. 
1 and 2 are both. affected with streak disease, 
which is caused by a bacterium called Bacillus 
Lathyri. This has been an exceedingly com- 
mon disease this season amongst Peas and 
Beans, both in the garden and the field. The 
pest was probably introduced into a garden 
either by infected seed or by manure. If in- 
fected plants are thrown on to the manure- 
heap, when that manure-heap is put into the 
land it means that if a suitable crop be grown 
the crop will stand a good chance of going 
under to the disease. When a crop becomes 
infected control measures are of little use; 
preventive measures are at present the only 
means of fighting this pest. The pest is, of 
course, spread largely by means of biting 
insects feeding on an infected plant and then 
passing on to a healthy one. We should ad- 
vise you to burn up all your Pea haulm, 
whether infected or not. Do not grow Peas 
in the same position next year, and we 
should give all the land where you intend 
to. grow either Sweet or culinary Peas a 
good dressing of sulphate of potash. This 
disease attacks many other plants, e.g., all 
Legumes, Potatoes, and Tomatoes. Sulphate 
of potash as a preventive measure should be 
used at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 
Apply this in the spring. 


Fir tree diseased 

We have standing in the park here-a Fir 
tree. The branches of same are covered with 
white, like the sample I am enclosing here- 
with. Would you be good enough to name 
the disease and say if contagious? 

: RaLtpH WorMAN. 

Park Cottage, ~ 

Hillfield Estate, Burghfield, Reading. 

[Your Fir tree is attacked by one of the 
Chermes. These are allied to the scale in- 
sects, ‘nd there are many species, all of which 
attack various Conifere. Chermes do a 
lot of damage to the tree on which they are 
living. They feed by piercing the part 
attacked and sucking out the plant sap. This 
so weakens the tree that it is often killed. A 
tree infected like the pieces sent in to us is 
a source of danger to itself and any other 


trees of the same kind growing in the dis- 


trict. From the small amount of material 


sent in to us we are unable to identify the’ 
tree, but it will probably help you when we. 
“say that Chermes Pini attacks Scots Pine or 


Austrian Pine, C. corticalis attacks Wey- 
mouth Pine, and C. Picez attacks Silver Fir. 
It is almost impossible to do anything to 
check this pest on big trees. Spraying with 


- you, through the colum 


_ by a very bad form 


The tour as desired by the beloved ~ 


~The remedy recommen 
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Grape rot 
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Eradicating Amefic 
(A. W.  Leatham).—V 
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_ Gardenias 
think that this beautiful ever- 
e flowering shrub is extinct, so 
we see it grown nowadays. 
with it in a florist’s shop or in 
n Market. Cuttings of half or 
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_Marguerites 


easily-grown plant, I am 
ure is not generally attempted 
probably from a want of know- 
imple details necessary. To 

flowering and good shape, 
be raised annually from cut- 
plants discarded. Cuttings 
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form nice bushy plants, and 
uring the winter. The cuttings 
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should be firm and 3 inches or 4 inches long, 
cutting just below a joint. When rooted put 
singly into equal parts loam, rotten manure, 
and sand, and keep in a close frame for a few 
days, shading them from sun until growth 
commences. Shift into larger pots as re- 
quired, gradually harden, and plunge the pots 
in a bed of ashes in the open in June. Well 
supply the plants with water during’ summer 
and remove to the greenhouse in September 
to bloom. Cuttings taken in August, 
rooted, kept in a cold frame until spring, and 
repotted will flower during the present and 
succeeding months. brad el 


Treatment of Epiphyllums 


With reference to Mr. W. McGuffog’s note 
on Epiphyllums (on page 505) 1 should be glad 
if he could give us a short article on the cul- 
tivation of Epiphyllums, and also state what 
he considers the best varieties. E. truncatum 
is an old but good variety, but he might 
know of a better and more showy kind. 

SOUTHSIDE. 


[Epiphyllums are a small-group of the 
Cactus family,and the majority bloom during 
late autumn and the dull days of winter. The 
flowers are very beautiful, and the plants are 
by no means difficult to manage. Naturally 
the Epiphyllums are epiphytes, and they are 
useful for hanging baskets, while in addition 
they succeed as pot plants strucl: from cut- 
tings. They are, however, seen to the best 
advantage when grafted upon other stocks. 
Several stocks are used for this purpose, 
Pereskia Bleo being, I consider, the best, 
although P. aculeata is very satisfactory. On 
one occasion I had charge of a batch which 
had been worked—i.e., grafted—upon Cereus 
speciosissimus, and these plants made very 
handsome specimens. —Grafting is a very 
simple operation and may be done at almost 
any season of the year, and the junction is, as 
a rule, quickly effected. The only point is 
that stock and scion must be accurately fitted. 

The best time at which to pot Epiphyllums 
is, undoubtedly in April, and a very suitable 
compost may be made by using two-thirds of 
a good loam, plenty of. sand, a little leaf- 
mould, and one-third of the whole of soft 
brick pounded into pieces the size of a Broad 
Bean! Failing the latter, crocks may be sub- 
stituted. Let the soil be pressed down very 
firmly, and before potting see that the plant 
is secured to a stake, otherwise the weight 
of the branches may cause them to brealk off. 
Keep the plants fairly warm for a time after 
potting, taking care not to overwater, and 
using the syringe freely. Plants properly 
potted ought not to need further attention for 
some years, but it is necessary, of course, to 
see that the initial drainage is effectual and 
likely to endure. After the flowering season 
the plants should receive less moisture, and 
if possible be removed during summer to a 
sunny greenhouse to mature. For early 
flowering a few pots may be placed in heat 
in September, and. successional batches 
treated similarly according to requirements. 
There are many varieties, differing chiefly in 
colouring and in the size of the blooms. 
Epiphyllum truncatum and its variéties are 
probably the most robust. These flower 
during the winter, the colours varying from 
orange-red and white to pink and crimson. 
KE. Russellianum is much the same as the pre- 
ceding. The blooms are large and showy, 
but in this case the colouring varies from 
flesh and white to pink and reddish-scarlet. 
E. Russellianum is also a winter blooming 
sort, and there are, of course, a good many 
varieties of this type. One of the finest 
Epiphyllums, however, is the spring-flower- 
ing variety, E. Makoyanum, which is at its 
best in May. It is distinct, too, in colour, 
the blooms being of a bright cinnabar-red and 
quite free from the purple and magenta 
colouring which to some makes E. truncatum 
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(or some of its varieties) less acceptable. The 
blooms of E. Makoyanum, moreover, are 
more regular than those of the others, and 
resemble the flowers of a_partially-opened 
Cereus. It is as easily grafted and grown as 
the others. ] 


Early Hyacinths 


Highly prized by all flower lovers on ac- 
count of their purity, fragrance, and earli- 
ness to flower at the beginning of winter, 
with very little artificial heat, intending 
growers should lose no time in procuring the 
required number, as the earlier they are 
potted up in September the better. These 
bulbs require five or six weeks after potting 
to fill their pots with roots. It is a mistake 
to hurry them until this has been achieved, 
then a little bottom heat will quickly assist 
the spikes to push up, giving them all the 
light possible to prevent any weakness of 
growth. Grown thus they will continue to 
flower a long time either in the greenhouse 
or dwelling. A loamy soil with the addition 
of a third part of leaf-soil and enough sharp 
sand to make it porous should grow them 
well. Clean pots 4 inches in diameter will 


be large enough, placing three to five in a 


pot according to size of bulbs; keeping the 
apex 3 inch above the soil and not pressing 
the soil too firmly have given me the best re. 
sults. Place the pots on a firm ash base, 
Water with a rose-can, and plunge in coal 
ashes, covering the tops with 6 inches of like 
material. They should remain until the roots 
can be seen at the base of the pot, when re- 
move to the greenhouse, watering carefully 
and using a weak stimulant once a week. 
The Italian bulbs push up much more foliage 
than the Roman, which is an advantage if 
grouping has to be done. When these early 
Romans are required for cut flowers only they 
may be grown in boxes, placing the bulbs 
moderately close together, working down the 
soil with the fingers and treating similar to 
those in pots. The bulbs are not worth the 
labour of planting in the open. J. M. 


Greenhouse creepers: Thin now 
to avoid gloom 


In the early autumn, when the days begin 
to shorten, it is important that creepers 
which may have become overgrown on the 
greenhouse roof should be attended to and 
thinned in order to let in the light. Nothing 
is calculated to impede the progress of plants 
on the stages so much as gloom brought 
about by leafage above. A roof slightly 
covered with creepers a few short months ago 
may have proved helpful to some of the plants 
then, but as autumn approaches, a different 
state of things prevails, and light should be 
one of the first considerations. One -has but 
to mention such things as Passifloras, Plum- 
bagos, Clematises, and Lapagerias to realise 
how essential it is that these quick-growing 
creepers should be curbed in growth. Be- 
sides the question of obscurity of light it is 
essential for the creepers themselves that 
pruning should be resorted to. Lranurst. 


Bulbs in hanging baskets 


In late autumn it is sometimes found that 
hanging-baskets: which have been used for 
summer occupants are turned out and put 
away until spring, but if desired they can be 
put to good use by filling them with fresh soil 
(if this is found necessary) and planting small 
bulbs like Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, etc. 
It will be better to -re-line the. baskets with 
Moss, and when planting has been done they 
should be placed in a cool shed or cellar for 
some months until roots have formed. If a 
little trouble is taken to procure fresh green 
Moss and to ‘ stud ”’ this with bulbs the re- 
sult cannot fail to please in spring when the 
flowers appear. TOWNSMAN. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Onions 

All spring sown, as well as those trans- 
planted, have now practically ceased to grow, 
and where the foliage shows signs of decay 
the bulbs should be carefully lifted and laid 
out thinly in the sun to finish ripening. 
Onions as a rule root firmly in the soil, and 
if carelessly pulled by hand many of the best 
bulbs are apt to be damaged. To prevent this 
a fork should be placed well below the roots 
and lifted gently upwards. 


Potatoes 

Attend to lifting and storing the main 
Potato crop. In cases where the foliage 
shows traces of blight the tubers should be 
examined and any that are diseased should be 
thrown out when gathering. Late varieties, 
such as Tinwald Perfection and Majestic, 
may be left a little longer if the foliage re- 
mains green. 


Lettuces 

Seedlings that were sown during autumn 
should now be transplanted either into frames 
for winter and spring use or to a warm, 
sheltered border which commands all possible 
sunshine. Keep the soil open by continually 
hoeing, and dust the plants occasionally with 
lime to keep away slugs, which are always 
troublesome amongst the plants during mild 
and showery weather. 


Calceolarias 

Although displaced by other more up-to- 
date summer flowering plants in many gar- 
dens, they are, however, in some instances 
essential, and to ensure a stock of young 
plants for next season there should be no 
delay in taking cuttings of the basal growths 
and inserting them in sandy soil either in 
cold frames or boxes. 


Lawns 

As autumn draws nearer there is more to 
do to keep the lawn in good order than there 
has been the past few months, although the 
use of the lawn mower after this date is a 
matter of judgment. Sweeping and rolling 
are very essential. Those who possess an im- 
plement known as the Pennsylvania lawn 
sweeper should put it in use from now on- 
wards, 


Perennial Asters 

This beautiful class of hardy plants is 
now coming into its own, and the plants 
need a bit of attention to keep them neat and 
tidy, and to prevent them from being 
damaged by wind and rains. A look round 
the plants every other day is advisable, and 
any shoots that are swaying should be loosely 
tied to stakes. A few Pea sticks placed 
amongst the plants I find save much labour 
in tying. / 


Border Pinks 


It is a poor garden that does not contain 
some of these beautiful old-world flowers. 
Now is a good time to lift the plants, and 
after manuring the ‘soil divide and replant. 
The Dianthus loves lime in the soil, so it 
may be added at this time. Cuttings and 
pipings taken during summer that are well 
rooted may be planted out. 


Primulas 

All greenhouse varieties should be by this 
date in their flowering pots and growing 
freely in airy frames. Keep all bloom-buds 
removed for the next few weeks to give the 
plants every opportunity to become strong. 
The P. malacoides forms that have had their 


final shift may be helped with weak doses of 
soot-water provided the pots are full of roots. 
The same applies to the varieties of P. 
obconica and P. Eureka. Keep the plants 
free from insects by occasional sprayings. 


Achimenes 

Most of these useful flowering plants have 
passed their best and should be gradually 
ripened off by lessening the water supply and 
keeping the pots near the glass in a sunny 
position to have the corms ripened as much 
as possible before placing them in an out-ol- 
the-way place in the greenhouse, such as be- 
neath the stage. In this case the pots must 
be laid on their sides during the winter. 
They should not be placed too near the hot- 
water pipes. ® 


The fruit store 

This should now be examined and every- 
thing got in readiness, as some of the earlier 
Apples will need gathering during the next 
week or two. Rev. W. Wills, Ecklinville 
Seedling, Lord Grosvenor, and other Cod- 
lins, James Grieve, Ellison’s Orange, Stir- 
ling Castle, Washington, and Domino are 
some that benefit when gathered and stored 
when ripe for a few weeks. Lift the Apple 
in an upright position, and if it parts readily 
from the stem it is fit to gather. 


Figs ~ 

Trees that will be required to produce an 
early crop should now be repotted if neces- 
sary, but not otherwise, as they crop more 
freely when the pots are well filled with 
roots. A partly-shaded position out of doors 
should be chosen for the pots to stand on a 
bed of ashes for a week or so-after repotting. 
Syringe the trees twice daily and keep them 
free from insects. 


Melons 

The majority of this crop is over or 
approaching ripeness, and where late crops 
are finishing in frames they should be care- 
fully watched, and when showing signs of 
parting from the stem they should be cut and 
placed on a shelf in the greenhouse for several 
days before taking to table. Late crops in 
heated houses should have a regular tempera- 
ture of 75 degs., and ventilation and watering 
must be carefully done. W. E. WRiGHT. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 
Roses 


We may probably want fresh groups of 
Roses, or to select a fresh site for climbers, 
or fresh groups or borders of herbaceous 
plants, and, though we sometimes have to 
improvise such things, it is better to think 
the matter well out first, and provide the 
necessary soil and manure for giving the 
things a good start. Roses may still be 
budded, but, as a rule, the early-budded 
plants take the best, and the ties of all buds 
put in early may now be loosened, and, if 
desired, some may flower, though, as the 
dormant buds make the best plants, one does 
not care to see the buds starting early, as it 
often means their death during winter. 


Bedding plants 

Cuttings of many things may be put in 
now, either under glass or outside. The 
former will include all kinds of bedding 
plants, both tender and hardy: the latter will 
include Violas, which should have a special 
bed made for them, or be inserted in boxes in 
a cold-frame, and to these may be added the 
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double-flowered Arabis, which n 
edging plant or to droop over 
in association with ‘Aubrietia 
Primulas and Polyanthuses whic 
raised in boxes may he pricked 
borders. ks 4 a 


Groups of shrubs 
Very often in the beginni 
planted» much too thickly, 
arrangement is now necessa 
middle of September to the 
is a good time to move eye 
ciduous things may be n 
Madonna Lilies may be mov 
the early kinds of Nareissi p 
drops also, and Crocuses maj 
though, of course, they can be 
but it is important to get the 
Narcissi planted in good time. 


Fruit garden x 


Though the fruit crop will 
be thin, insects, such as Ameri 
must be dealt with. The best tr 
these in summer is a small brus 
time to time in a small yesse 
paraffin, using the brush ‘to- 
white, fluffy patches. This 1 
all the insects touched with it, 
can be done in this way. 
cheaply. fiat: 


Greasebands 


It will soon be time to ma 
for fixing these on the stems o 
and all fallen Apples should be 
and destroyed if not good eno 
Plums are a scarce crop, and 
~scarcity is due to heavy crops la: 
not having time to thin the fruits 
should be lost now in planting 
Strawberries or in potting the 
forcing. Give mulch and water 
comes dry. -The birds (a 
among outdoor fruits and Morell 
Red Currants, and late Gooseber 
be netted up. I have used hex. 
for these, as this keeps out was 
pruning is still being done, 
thinning the shoots on bu 
pyramids, but thinning only is 
of shoots’ is left in the open pl: 
and carry on the work of the tre 


Arum Lilies 


Arum Lilies which have been | 
through the summer ought 
tended to in whichever manne 
Some growers shake the pla 
pot in fresh soil, others are- 
dress. In the latter case the dr 
to be inspected and, if necess 
Whichever method be adopted, 
luck such plants will bloo 
Christmas . with very little 
mittedly the spathes from plan 
may be rather small, but this, 
cannot be called a drawback. 


Orchard house 


Where the majority of the 
orchard-house are in pots, 
have been secured, the plants 
removed out of doors to a shell 
which they will mature their 
‘house itself should receive 


_ Cleansing in order that it may be 


free of insect pests when th 
when it will be refilled with 
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Chrysanthemums. 
Mabie Gardens, “Dumfries. 


are Apricots not more often met 
1 in amateurs’ and cottagers’ gar- 
True, they will not succeed in 
| in all climates, but few can say, 
ave made an intelligent attempt 
sm, that they will fail in their 
he best advice I can give to 
‘to ascertain what has been done 
al gardeners in their neighbour- 
somewhat difficult to say exactly 
ly the best soil for Apricots, but I 
found they do well in a deep, 
, fertile loam inclined to be sandy. 
ey soils are not suitable, but these 
oved by the addition of sand, 
‘or light garden soil. Not a 
in all cases upon the choice of 
trees must have the benefit of a 
aspect should be nearly or quite 
e trees to get all the sun, other- 
d fails to ripen properly, light 
the result. Instead, therefore, 


, Why not try what can be done 
? A sunny site is most neces- 
ext in importance comes a well- 
ot-run. Few amateurs will err in 
rees a too rich compost, though I 
professional gardeners to do so, 
eing a rank, unfruitful growth. 
oisture is also injurious, but 
raised borders will obviate this 
tree open holes not less than 3 feet 
nd to a depth of 18 inches with 
f 12 feet between. Remove all soil 
yey nature, also any excess of 
avel. Return the top spit into 
rking a little fresh soil into it, and 
Then add sufficient fresh, good 
to raise the back about a foot 
surrounding level with a_ slight 
etront. If the soil be poor a 
ition of 4 inch bones and some 
rubbish will act beneficially. 
-trained trees of three years’ 
the best to plant. Prior to plant- 
ay all bruised ends of roots and 
planting. The collar of the tree 
nearly, if not quite, exposed and 
venly distributed. The plan of 
tee in a hole, shovelling the soil 
e roots, will not do for the Apricot. 
1 to plant properly and surround 
th a little fresh light compost. If 
at all wet avoid trampling on it, 
ewly-planted trees a mulch of 
‘to exclude severe frost. As to 
there is no mystery about it, 
ame time it is an important de- 
rained tree will have from eight 
s, all about the same size, which 
id in to their full length. Either 
th or fruiting spurs will develop 
oint. During the summer all 
hs other than one or two on each 
being required for furnishing 
Space with the extension of the 
d be shortened to about 4 inches 
to 1 inch at the winter pruning. 
should be allowed to form during 
‘ following planting, but if all is 
| few to form the following year. 
of the Apricot are liable to be 
tost, therefore some protection 
orded them at this time. The 
to use netting suspended over 
ots, when protected, usually set 
ickly, and thinning must be 
arried out. As a rule, I leave 
ey are the size of Hazel-nuts, as 
mings come in handy for the 
tarts, etc. The roots of trees 
crops must be kept moist, and 
‘both water and liquid nourish- 


house and other sunny walls not~ 
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Apricots 


ment must be Jiberally supplied. On no ac- 
count give mere surface waterings as these 
do more harm than good. 

The Apricot is liable to have whole branches 


die off. I consider this due to allowing the 
roots to “become too dry in hot, sunny 
weather. When hot weather sets in, my 


practice is to put on a good mulch, and the 
same with frost, with the result that few, 
indeed, of the branches die. The varieties 
most successful with me are Hemskirk, 
Moorpark, and Oullins Early Peach. ae 


Keeping fruit 


The advisability of adopting measures for 
the above was suggested by an appeal to 
cottagers to be more enthusiastic about their 
fruit entries in connection with our local 
show, and receiving the reply that the show 
was too late I reflected that a little selection 
and protection would easily give a few dishes 
to help to strengthen the fruit classes. In 
Gooseberries and the three types of Currants 
there are late sorts, and a bit of cheap fish- 
netting or some old curtains past use indoors 
will keep the birds away. Dishes of good 
varieties of Gooseberries and White Currants 
any time during the early part of August are 
not to be despised. There is a small green 
hairy Gooseberry and a large amber-coloured 
Currant that keep well and are both very 
sweet at the time noted above. Of course, 
where any aspect like a N.W. wall is avail- 
able for such fruit it will naturally keep 
longer and can be easily protected. A similar 
aspect does well for late Plums. I have 
gathered Coe’s Late Red and Blue Impera- 
trice from a N.W. wall in the middle of 
November when the early frosts have not been 
too severe. Morello Cherries, too, if allowed 
to hang until nearly that time, become almost 
black and lose a lot of their sharpness. Birds 
are not slow to avail themselves of the im- 
proved quality unless the trees are securely 
netted. Mention of late Plums reminds one 
of the wonderful keeping qualities of that 
fine old Plum Ickworth Imperatrice, and in- 
tending planters should make a note of it if 
not already in stock and they want some- 
thing exceptionally late. I have had this, 
too, on a N.W. wall, but it is not quite the 
position for any dessert Plum. This Plum is 
a worthy successor to Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and continues the season until autumn is well 
advanced, so that one is never without this 
fruit right away from the early Gages. 


Hardwick. E. BurRRELL. 


Cordon Gooseberries 


As a gardener who has had to do with the 
above for close on 50 years, I should like to 
add a note to the interesting articles on pages 
488-9. Given careful attention to the planting 
and after root nourishment it is difficult to fix 
the number of years they will continue to bear 
successfully if the rejuvenation of the spurs 
is taken in hand in time. However careful 
one may be in the pruning, there comes a 
time after some years when there is a big 
knotty excrescence from which the young 
growth springs, and if allowed to remain the 
young shoots gradually deteriorate. When 
this is so a few of the knots should be cut 
away annually with a sharp saw, not too close 
to the main stem, but allowing for back 
breaks, one of the strongest of which should 
be allowed to remain to help to build up a 
successional army of spurs. Where four or 
five stems are allowed to each cordon, and 
one of them seems inclined to go wrong, a 
young shoot should be laid in from as near 
the base as possible to take its place. A re- 
minder may be given that in tying in, the 


of the foliage plainly 
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young growth should not be allowed to come 
into direct contact with the wire. I have 
known Gooseberries under this system to 
keep in good health and continue to bear well 
for 30 years. 


A complaint is occasionally heard~as to the 
poisonous nature of Gooseberry thorns, but I 
have never felt any ill effects, and have had 
my hands dotted over with the marks in the 
old days after pruning. In connection with 
the lengthy season during which this useful 
fruit is available it may be interesting to note 
that the first picking for cooking was made 
this year on May 22nd, and the last ripe fruit 
was gathered on August 22nd: There has 
been a continuous supply during the three 
months. E. Burret. 

Hardwick. 


The size of vine borders 


Of late years there has been a considerable 
leaning towards forming small Vine borders, 
or at least smaller than they used to be. 
Although I do not wish to imply that such 
huge borders are necessary for the well-being 
of the Vines as was at one time considered 
requisite, yet I think there is too much of an 
inclination to go to the opposite extreme, and 
form the borders much too small, or at least 
too small to ensure the Vines producing good 
Grapes for a series of years. Vines with their 
rooting space limited to a width of 5 feet or 
6 feet, and to the depth of 30 inches or there- 
abouts, require as much attention in watering 
and feeding as even pot Vines. To sustain 
Vines in good health for a series of years, 
each of the borders, inside and out, should 
not be less than 12 feet wide. With the soil 
placed in in sections the roots-do not ramble 
away, but form a complete mass of fibrous 
roots. I have noticed that the small borders 
which require watering so very often soon 
become sour ; consequently after a time the 


root action becomes weakened and the Grapes 
shank. 


The Morello Cherry 


In some gardens the Morello Cherry is most 
disappointing, the branches dying away in an 
apparently inexplicable manner. But-even in 
these cases the grower need not despair, as 
some means might be found by which the 
trees may be got to succeed fairly well and 
successful crops be assured. I think a slug- 


gish root-action is answerable for most of the 


failures. To this and hard winter pruning, or 
the two combined, may be fairly traced the 
downward course of many trees. With others 
it is the want of suitable food, the yellow cast 

_the denoting this, and 
which, if not arrested in its early stages, soon 
brings about the tree’s downfall. ; 


On heavy and cold soils too much care can- 
not be taken in the preparation of the site for 
the trees, especially in affording ample drain- 
age—that is, if not present naturally. The 
s:te—a northern aspect, and which is the best 
generally that can be devoted to the culture 
of the Morello—is often, on account of its 
position, in anything but a satisfactory state 
both as regards soil and drainage. In this 
garden this Cherry succeeds splendidly, but 
at one time it would not do so, the branches 
dying away wholesale. The remedy was 
found in affording free drainage and devoting 
a good portion of the border solely to. the 
roots, without any disturbance of the surface 
for other crops. The roots by this treatment 
are kept quite up to the surface ; consequently 
they derive the full benefit of the sun’s rays. 
In preparing the site the border was raised 
above the ordinary ground-level, a tile drain 
also being laid direct from the base of each 
station into the drain running along the walk. 
Over the bottom, before returning the soil, 
flat tiles were laid, these in their turn being 
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covered with old brick rubbish.. To the soil, 
as it was being returned, was added a fair 
amount of burnt refuse and wood-ashes. As 
regards pruning, the trees are gone over in 
the early summer, shortening back any 
shoots not required for laying in so as to form 
spurs. In the early autumn, after all the 
fruit is gathered, the trees are generally over- 
hauled, “further pruned if necessary, and the 
shoots nailed in. My opinion is that the 
shoots are not best nailed in until the period 
named. In the first place it would interfere 
with the fruit, and, further, the shoots are 
enabled to become better ripened if allowed 
more freedom throughout the summer. Black 
aphis, often such a pest, will not be trouble- 
some if the trees are syringed with an in- 
secticide during the winter, and also before 
the buds burst in the spring. Black aphis 
can be kept under if carefully watched, but 
once let it get hold, the difficulty commences, 
and in the end most likely the trees will 
entirely fail. : ga 


Treatment of fruit trees 


(Mrs. Barries).—In pruning Loganberries, 
after cutting out the old canes the weakest of 
the young or new ones should be taken away 
and no more of the latter left than is re- 
quired to furnish the trellis or fence on which 
they are trained to supply fruit next year. 
These young canes should not be topped be- 
fore February next. Gooseberries grown in 
bush form are not adapted for training out as 
espaliers. For this purpose the plants are 
grown specially from the cutting stage, and 
can be purchased at a reasonable rate from 
any mnurseryman who specialises in fruit 
trees. Black Currants may be pruned any 
time after the trees have shed their leaves. 
With regard to the Raspberries, the way to 
avoid the trouble complained of in future is to 
reduce the young growths which push up 
around the stools in number so that there 
may be slfghtly more than you will require 
for replacing the old ones after they have 
done fruiting. In selecting the growths for 
retaining give the strongest the. preference 
and cut or hoe all others clean off. The 
reason for leaving rather more canes than is 
“necessary is to allow of a selection being 
made in February, when the final tying and 
the topping of the canes should be done. 


VEGETABLES 


Vegetable Marrows 


HE Vegetable Marrow classes at exhibi- 
° tions show that no one kind is favoured 

more than another, as with most other 
vegetables. If we turn to the exhibitions of 
garden produce from the best private gar- 
- dens, long, short, round, or Custard Marrows 
are invariably presented, but with this differ- 
ence—that only white kinds are shown, whilst 
cottagers have just as much regard for green 
or mottled kinds as for white ones. Very 
probably, all other things being equal, it will 
be found that white kinds get the preference, 
but that is purely a matter of fancy, as when 
cooked it would be difficult to discover in 
what respect green-skinned kinds differed 
from white ones. Some kinds are more 
prolific than others; the smaller-fruited kinds 
produce more than large-fruited ones, but in 
the end the balance of actual bulk is about 
the same, Of course, if the fruits of the 
longer -or larger kinds be cut whilst small, 
the relief given to the plants favours more 
abundant fertility. In the market gardens 
the Long White is preferred, and if some- 
what ribbed, all the better. Still, a nice 
green specimen or two is not objected to, as 
these produce variety, and give some accept- 
able colour to the greengrocer’s window. 
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Cut while the skins are tender; Marrows soon 
become battered and disfigured. There are 
few directions in which reform is more need- 
ful in connection with market garden produce 
than our method of packing and getting it 
fresh and uninjured to the consumer. 


Some little divergence of opinion exists 
amongst good vegetable judges as to the 
proper size or age “for prize Marrows. They 
may be too big in some cases, but, if the 
skin is quite tender and the fruits even and 
handsome, it seems unfair that small fruits 
should be put before larger ones. It 
common rule to allow something for size in 
the case of cottagers’ products, for these 
show by their exhibits that they think size 
of considerable merit. When, however, such 
kinds as Moore’s Cream or the round 
Pen-y-byd are presented, of course, size is 
out of the question, and here it is really one 
of quality and flavour, Marrows have _ be- 
come very popular; they are widely grown, 
and they prove valuable aids to the gardener 
during the summer months. 


Parsley for winter use 


In some gardens Parsley always winters 
badly outdoors, no matter how much care 
may be bestowed upon it in the shape of 


-affording protection with mats or tanned can- 


vas covers laid on a rough framework, or 
long rods arched over the beds, and having 
both ends inserted in the soil. In such cases 


the precaution should be taken to fill a frame) 


or cold pit at the present time with plants 
raised from a sowing made in the early part 
of July. If nice, rich, friable compost is em- 
ployed as a rooting medium the plants 
quickly become well rooted, and are soon 
established. Once the plants begin to recover 
from being transplanted, the lights should be 
drawn off, and the plants should be en- 
couraged to make as hardy a growth as pos- 
sible. The lights need only be used in the 
event of sharp. frost occurring, or when the 
weather is very wet or snowstorms are ex- 
pected. In the last two contingencies the 
plants may receive the requisite amount of 
air by tilting the lights at the back. Care 
must, of necessity, be taken to see that the 
plants receive all the root-moisture they re- 
quire, but at the same time over-watering 
must be guarded against, otherwise rotting 
and cankering at the collar will result. 
Grown on these lines, a frame filled now with 
plants standing 6 inches apart will furnish 
a quantity of pickings all through the winter, 
or whenever the weather is too severe to 
allow of the outdoor plants being interfered 
with. When the time arrives for the frame 
or pit to be required for something of a more 
urgent nature the Parsley plants may be lifted 
and planted outdoors in a sheltered situation 
should those which have wintered outdoors be 
in such a condition as to render it unwise to 
destroy them altogether. When the demand 
is not so extensive as to require a pit or 
frame being set apart for the accommodation 
of the plants the case can*be met by filling a 
few boxes some 6 inches or 9 inches in depth, 
or a suitable number of large flower-pots, 
with some good-sized plants. These, being 
portable, they can, on the approach of hard 
weather, be accommodated in an orchard- 
house, or any structure from which severe 
frost is merely excluded. Failing this, a cold 
pit matted over at night would answer. 


All this may appear very unnecessary. to 
many, but as Parsley is in daily demand in so 
many establishments, and has, moreover, to 
be forthcoming, this is the simplest way out 
of the difficulty when either the nature of the 
soil or situation renders the wintering of it so 
uncertain that to place dependence on it doing 
so is a sure means of courting trouble and 
annoyance. fi 
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VEGETABI ES 
Beans (Kidney. or Fren 
erop. 
Beans Ronn) a 
average. 


Broccoli.—Plants look ¥ v 
satisfactory growth. 
Brussels Sprouts.—P 
vigorous; early plant 
Cabbage (sorte 
condition normal; 
some districts. y 
Carrots.—Crop — aa 
Late sowings are most 
troublesome. 333 
Cauliflower. _-Pporeiiee gene 
age crop, good heads of arly 
cut. been 
Celery.—Plants — are = 
growth. 
Cucumbers (outdoor).— 
gress, but condition not uj 
Kale.—Growing well 
mising. 
Leeks.—Are making clean, 
Marrows. —Making good — 
setting slowly in some distrie 
Onions.—Crop has improve 
ripening fairly well generally. — 
Parsnips.—Are making satisf 
and look promising. 7 : 
Peas.—Late crop is ue Il 
-Savoys.—Making good 
Sea Kale. ae ve 


FRUIT. 
Apeled —The light crop sf 
well and quality seems g 
pest attacks are bad in pla 
culinary varieties, Early V 
dier, and Lord Derby a 
ley’s and most other varieties 
Dessert varieties, Lady Sude 
Pearmain, and James’ Gri 
Orange Pippin is very poor. 
Pears.—A_ rather better — 
anticipated a couple of - 
almost average in Kent and 
but much scab in places. 
tility, and Hessle are gooc 
Plums (ordinary).—Cr 
good in eastern counties 
Worcester ; elsewhere “varie 


Red good ; - Monarch fair, 
Plums (Gages). —Good 
and below average in most of! 
Plums (Damsons).—A goo 
principal growing di 
Prunes about half crop. 


Weed on pond 

(O. H. Comber).—The wi 
refer is Potamogeton pusill 
will completely cover the sur: 
ponds and sluggish moving w. 
effective remedy we have 
that of lifting it off the sur 
by means of a small meshed f 
structed in the shape of a ter 
a long handle. attached. 
sieve or thin, dried Willo 
gether will answer the | 


strong but light. You might 
or a pair of swans, but these 
factory where Water Lilies. 
plants are occupying the wat 
think the water snails would ng 
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Queries and answers are inserted in 
USTRATED free of charge if corre- 
low these rules: All communications 
learly written on one side of the paper 
yddressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
ie House, Fleet Street, London, k.C. 4. 
siness should be sent to the Pup. 
ng and address of the sender are 
addition to any designation he may 
used in the paper. When more than 
ent each should be on a separate 
the name and address being added 
ARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
days in advance of date, queries 
ws be replied to in the issue immedi- 
Ing their receipt. We do not reply to 
ost. 
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Answers to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


indly tell me the best treatment 
s border about 6 feet wide which 
me over-run with Couch Grass and 
er? The border has been planted 
s, and for the first six years was 
success, the Irises blooming 
ring the war the Irises did not get 
ention, and the weeds made their 
About three years ago I had 
taken up, the border trenched 
the Irises replanted, but they 
to have the same vigour, 
s are thicker than ever. The 
and chalky, Should they be 
and very closely together? | 
e rhizomes must be broken in 
rid of the weeds. As the border 
{up preparatory to replanting [| 
ery grateful for a reply. 


oil from their roots in order to 
that every trace of the weeds has 
id. Plant them in lines and close 
reserve border which is shaded 
he day, and water from time to 
_Weather continues. You will 
le to deal with the border 
ind there are two ways of doing 
the surface soil at least to a 
ot by first getting a good bed of 
ogs and rough wood. The soil 
© put upon the fire in layers of 
0 at the time, entirely enclosing 
fore the second layer is put on, 
ith successive layers, a sprinkling 
id be spread over the whole sur. 
th of 2 inches. Such fires need 
m, and, properly done, will de- 
eeds. (2) Take out a trench 
wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep 
e to the opposite end of border 
e last trench. The trenching 
border should then be com. 
ig the same width and depth as 
king special care to see that 
f the first spit, which should 
9, is placed in the bottom of the 
ng. If-this is properly and 
Weeds will be suffocated, and 
a little well-decayed manure 
into the surface the border 
for the plants. We suspect that 
weeds were left in among the 
the plants when the last trans- 
Carried out. The rhizomes 
ut an inch beneath the surface 
and no harm will accrue from 
ne rhizomes in order to 
‘ar them of weeds. ] 


y the sea 

“Mathews).—You will be well 
=P your little 10 feet square 
the sea as simple as possi- 
ttempt to grow the old- 
it that seem to belong to 
Anything else will be out of 


keeping. Against the cottage plant the 
winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum), and with it plant Clematis Jackmani. 
Both do well in a north aspect, and both have 
long flowering seasons and will not hurt one 
another if tangled up together. Another 
good plant is. Cydonia japonica, the old deep 
red kind, if space permits. For your walls 
{seep to simple rock plants as white Arabis, 
a good purple Aubrietia, and the golden 
Alyssum for earliest spring, and they will 
bloom even in mild winter. To follow them 
take Erinus alpinus and its white form, 
Campanula muralis and C, pusilla, both blue 
and white, and Viola cornuta and its white 
-form, as well as Linaria pallida, and do not 
hesitate to introduce a few plants of the old 
Snapdragon, the old double yellow Wall- 
flower, and the little bright yellow Corydalis, 
golden stonecrop (Sedum acre), and any odd 
little Fern that you can coax into a chink. 
This will give you a long season of flowers; 
all. the year round, in fact, in an average 
season. And all those mentioned will do very 
well in the rather shady aspect. In the gar- 
den ground itself plant old double Daisies, 
Pansies, the old London Pride (Saxifraga 
umbrosa) and bulbs, Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Daffodils, and the little hardy Fuchsia, and 
if room allows a Hydrangea hortensis, pink 
or blue, and any other simple old plant you 
can think of. The old English Marigold in 
yellow and orange suggests itself, and Canter- 
bury Bells, and do not attempt any formal 
arrangement or follow any strictly-set plan. 
We have given you plenty to choose from, 
and if you use the plants suggested with a 
little artistic understanding you should get a 
most pleasing and appropriate setting in that 
tiny spot. 


Larkspur failing 


(J. S.).—Your No. 3. (the Larkspur) is 
affected with one of the parasitic eelworms., 
There is no cure for a plant affected so badly, 
and the plant would be best burned. When 
plants have been attacked by eelworms the pest 
winters in tHe soil, and efforts should be made 
to carry out some form of soil sterilisation. 
Soil sterilisation is the only known method 
of controlling eelworms, and while it is gener- 
ally not practicable to sterilise soil in the field 
or garden, it is practicable to sterilise soil for 
flower-bed and greenhouse work, Soil sterili- 
sation is always carried out either by means 
of chemicals or heat, particulars of which can 
be got from our advertisement columns from 
time to time. A dressing of sulphate of 


potash helps a plant to resist attacks of eel. 
worm, 


Ranunculus culture 


(R. -Moore).—Most of the Ranunculi do 
well in ordinary garden soil. For the varie- 
ties of R. asiaticus a little special care will 
give very much better results. A bed should 
be prepared by taking out the soil to a depth 
of 18 inches. If the soil is not drained 
naturally a drain should be made to carry 
away surplus water. You should then make 
up a compost of two parts loam, two parts 
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soil of bed, half a part good leaf-soil, and a 
little well-rotted cow manure. Enough good 
sharp river sand should be added to keep the 
whole of the compost open. The beds should 
be made up at least six weeks before the end 
of February, which is the best time to plant. 
As the flowers are opening, light shading 
helps to retain the- colour of the flowers. 
This Ranunculus likes partial shade. We 
have grown it very well on a border under a 
north wall. The wall was about 7 feet high 
and the bed made 3 feet away from the base 
of the wall. If your plants fail next season 
send us a specimen and we may be able to 
help you. 


Iris bucharica 
(B. W. J.).—This is quite hardy. It 
reaches about 15 inches ~<and flowers about 


mid-April. The tips of open flowers may 
be injured by frost, but unopened buds unfold 
uninjured. — It belongs to the Juno section 


and is not fastidious about soil, but prefers 
a fairly rich loam and abundant moisture 
while in active growth. Iris Korolkowi be- 
longs to the Regelia group of the difficult 
Oncocyclus section of Iris, and is much more 
amenable to cultivation. They like a warm 
position and shelter from rough winds, and 
something rich well below their roots, and it 
is important to see that they have a good 
resting period after the leaves die down. Iris 
Pavonia is a South African species, bulbous, 
and only a success in very warm positions in 
sandy soil, and perhaps best in pots in a cool 
Sreenhouse. Iris tingitana is lovely, but a 
very shy flowerer, and asks for a warm place 
in sandy soil, shelter from cold winds, and 
rich feeding with old manure buried well 
below the base of its bulbs and not in contact 
with them. The warmest and most sheltered 
corner of the garden is the place for it, and 
the protection of a handlight might be advis- 
able in the early months of the year. The 
bulbs seem perfectly hardy, and the leaves do 
not seem to suffer from sharp frosts, but the 
flowering will be impaired by exposure, 


Propagation of Liliums from scales 
Having had fair success in 
varieties of Liliums from seed | should like 
to increase my _ stock by propagating from 
scales of bulbs that have flowered this year. 
The tops of these are now dying down, and I 
should like to know if this is the best time of 
the year for this method of raising new bulbs, 
also the best compost to use. I have L. 
auratum, candidum, chalcedonicum, excel- 
sum _(testaceum), giganteum, japonicum, 
longiflorum giganteum, monadelphum 
Szovitzianum, pardalinum, philippinense 
formosanum, regale, Sargenta, and sulphur- 
gale. I presume that these could all be in- 
creased in this way. I have frames available 
for the purpose, but no greenhouse, as all my 
Lilies are grown outdoors after the seedling 
stage. “ pal: 
[A fairly sheltered border, where the soil 
consists of a well-drained sandy loam, is the 
best place for them. This border must be 
well dug, but no manure should be added. A 
convenient way is to divide the border into 
beds about 6 feet wide. In planting, an inch 
or a little more of soil should be taken from 
the top of the bed, and put on one side. Next 
sprinkle the scales over the bed so that they 
are about 1 inch apart from each other, and 
when the bed is filled in this Way, carefully 
return the top soil, which has been put on one 
side. The result of this will be that the 
scales are covered with quite 1 inch of soil 
over their topmost portion, and that is a very 
suitable depth at which to plant them. Ina 
general way it will take four years for the 
bulbs to reach the first size. This is the only 
way of increasing Liliums from small be- 
ginnings, but where they are grown in quan- 
tities the practice followed is to dig up the 
entire lot, pick out all saleable bulbs, and at 


raising several 
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once replant (at the latest before August is 
over) all the small ones. In this way the 
stock can be continually increased, for estab- 
lished bulbs often produce several offsets 
available for planting. ] 


ROSES 


Building up a Rose tree 

(Crystal).—In_ order to build up a large 
Rose bush pruning must be less severe than 
with dwarfs. Cutting away the blooms will 
help this. Allow five or six eyes to remain 
on all strong shoots when pruning is done in 
March, at the same time cut away to.a bud 
or two all weakly shoots. Permit the lead- 
ing growths to forge ahead by retaining 9 
inches of the past season’s wood. The late 
shoots, such as the centre one in your sketch, 
must be cut back to sound buds, as often such 
shoots do not ripen thoroughly. When re- 
moving flowers from secondary shoots it is 
only necessary to cut them away to the actual 
base of the flowers. 


Roses for walls 

(Skisdon). —- Bouquet d’Or,  Zephirin 
Drouhin, Emily Gray, Gloire de Dijon, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Climbing Lady Hillingdon, 
American Pillar, Alberic Barbier, Lady 
Waterlow, and Tea Rambler. 


Roses for bed 


(Casetta).—(1) Allen Richardson would do, 
but Reve d’Or is much better. (2) Lady 
Hillingdon, Mrs. Wakefield Christie Millar, 
Red Letter Day, Mme. Leon Pain, Caroline 
Testout, Prince de Bulgarie. (3) Papa 
Gontier, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Zephirin 
Drouhin, Cramoisie Superieure. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Moving a shrub and climbing Roses 

(D. F, P.).—You do not say what the shrub 
is which you wish to move, except 
‘“‘ japonica,”? a word which applies to many 
subjects. If it is Andromeda japonica or 
Aucuba japonica, both evergreen, then trans- 
planting may be carried out in March. If 
Pyrus japonica (deciduous) then it may be 
moved in November. 


Magnolia not flowering and name of 
shrub 


(Skisdon).—Your Magnolia is too weak to 
bloom. Apply a good dressing of farmyard 
manure to its roots, which should have the 
effect of thickening the wood. You might 
also thin out some of the shoots to allow air 
and sun to reach the centre of the shrub. It 
is Magnolia grandiflora, and should be in 
bloom at the present time. 


Creeper for wall 

(G. G.).—If you need a Rose we should 
select either one or more of the following :-— 
Climbing Caroline Testout, C. Lady Hilling- 
don, C. Sunburst, C. Richmond, C. Lady, 
Ashtown, C. Ophelia, and C. Mme. A. 
Chatenay. Marechal Niel is not suitable. 
Useful climbers are Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Solanum jasminoides, and Lapageria rosea. 


Elm failing 

I am sending by the same post a branch of 
Weeping Elm in case you can give me a 
reason for an apparent blight. It started in 
the crown of the tree and is_ spreading 
throughout, a branch at a time. The appear- 
ance is as if each branch had withered with 
fire-heat. It bids fair to spoil the tree, and 
I am completely at a loss as to the cause. 
Can you reply in your paper to me on the 
matter ? E. Rawson. 

[A careful examination of the specimen 
you have sent does not reveal anything likely 
to cause the death of the tree. We think that 
the cause of the tree failing is something 
seated deeper than in the material you have 


‘in the crown. 
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sent us. You say that the tree started to go 
This rather indicates that 
something is wrong with the roots and water 
supply. You should examine the roots and 
trunk of the tree. You may then find the 
source of the trouble. The roots getting 
down into unsuitable soil sometimes accounts 
for a tree going off as yours is doing. | 


Ivy caterpillars 

(W. Preston).—The caterpillars attacking 
your Ivy and Privet are those of the scalloped 
Hazel moth (Odontoptera bidentata). This 
moth is on the wing during May and June, 
and eggs are laid on various plants, including 
the Ivy. The caterpillars appear shortly 
afterwards and begin to feed on the foliage 
of the plant on which the eggs have been laid. 
If they are numerous, and food supplies be- 
come short, they often wander off and attack 
other plants near by. The caterpillars become 
fully fed towards this time of the year and 
then pupate. The pest remains in the 
chrysalis state throughout the winter. We 
are not certain where the pupa stage of this 
insect takes place, whether it be in the soil, 
or amongst the leaves of the food plant. We 
think, however, that you will find the pup 
in the soil underneath the Ivy. _ Your best 
method of control will be to spray your Ivy 
with a good nicotine wash. Arsenate of lead 
would be better, but it would disfigure the 
foliage rather badly. for a time, Spraying 
with either of the above insecticides will, of 
course, be only practical if your Ivy plants 
are fairly small and easily got at. If the Ivy 
is all over the house we should give it a 
thorough drenching with a hose pipe. You 
will then find that most of the caterpillars will 
drop to the ground. They could then be 
picked up by hand, or if very numerous 
sprayed with nicotine. We are afraid that at 
this period many of the caterpillars will have 
gone into their winter quarters ; if so, spray- 
ing will be of little use. If the chrysalis stage 
takes place in the soil a dressing of naph- 
thalene at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard 
would kill them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A plague of moles 

(W. N. B.).—The best way is to employ a 
mole-catcher. If you can find the main run 
procure some of Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid. 


It is very powerful, and should be handled — 


with great care. Place some in a small bottle 
in each run. The fumes are very penetrating 
and will, in all probability, drive the moles 
clean away. 


s 
Obituary 
MR. WALTER: CHARLES SLOCOCK. 


We regret to record the loss of a prominent 
nurseryman and horticulturist, which oc- 
curred at Woking on Tuesday by the death, 
following a brief illness and an operation, of 
Mr. Walter Charles Slocock, the Goldsworth 
Nurseries, Woking. Mr. Slocock had been 
head of the concern at Woking for nearly 50 
years. He entered the profession under the 
tuition of Mr. Waterer, head of the nurseries 
bearing that name at Knaphill. After work- 


ing at establishments iff this country and in| 


France and Belgium he: settled at Woking 
and reorganised the Goldsworth nurseries. 
These had lost some of their former import- 
ance and were but 24 acres in extent. Under 


the management of Mr. Slocock, who com-. 


bined with his business acumen an en- 
thusiasm which made his work a pastime, 
the nurseries became a recognised sotirce of 
first-rate productions only, and a large export 
trade was built up. Mr. Slocock did much 
to bring to the notice of a wider circle the 
knowledge and appreciation of hitherto rare 
species of trees and shrubs, and it was for 
this work that he was awarded, some 10 


Ieee 

Septem be 
years ago, the Victoria Medal o 
the instance of the Council « 
Horticultural. Society. Mr. 
latterly assisted by one of his 
also leaves a widow and a 


_ MR. JAMES~* 

There passed away, with 
ness, on August 18th, this 
Mr. Tait, who had reached 
only recently retired from the 
extensive and beautiful g 
(now Justicetown), Carlisle, 
been for 30 years. Previous 
for several years head gar 
Hall, Cockermouth. Mr. 
interest in local affairs, and 
years Chairman of the Pa 
Cockermouth, where he 1 
buried at Blackford, n 
August 21st. Mr, Tait ra 
varieties of Strawberries, | 
Apples, besides an excellent 


T. M.—Your Tomatoes ar 
as ‘‘ scalded.”? See reply to” 
issue of August 14th, p. 496, 

R. S. Falkner.—Yes, ii 
make a good top-dressing 
the winter, but it would do 
the plants are starting into 
spring. pany 

Cc. F., Croydon.—You ot 
makers and get them to a 
very difficult for us to sugge 
out seeing the stove. ~ 


NAMES OF 
Harry Absworth.—3, © 
Lady Clonbrook.—1 


losum; 2, Hypericum atult 
Constance Lumley.—Rose 
Skisdon.—Clerodendron tr 
Captain E. A. Saunders.— 
Mellish. hd Aca 
H? 6. 3G. 
Cestrum aurantiacum. 
Chas. \ Berrington.—Red 
rubra). ° 
O. R. Clark.—1, Artemisia 
Eupatorium, should like to 
Astrantia carniolica; 4, Cimi 
cana; 5, Campanula carp 
Senecio Clivorum. Bais = 
A. Dalby.—We cannot 
name florist flowers. 
J. E. M.—Milk-weed (A 
E. A. Lyne.—Celsia cretica 
Perthshire. — An ordinary 
Tuberous Begonia. You 0 
batch of seedlings and you ° 
hood get quite as good form 
Anon.—1, Hibiscus Bleu 
Hypericum’ (?). Should 1 
specimen. ei 
Fern Lover.—1, Nephr 
Corydalis lutea; 3, Aspleni 
4, Adiantum concinnum. — 
S.—1,- ‘ Ceanothus, 
-machia vulgaris; 3, Epimedi 
4, Veronica subsossilis. 


NAMES OF FR 
J. Fleming.—Grape Black 
Skisdon.—Ellison’s Orang) 


The Lazy Back digging 


As a regular reader of 
TRATED I shall be glad if yor 
as to where I can purchase 
known as the Lazy Back 
used in the western counties. — 
similar to an ordinary diggi 
that it has a much longer han: 
member rightly the fork i 
than usual. ~ Rees” 


ANNUALS for AUTUMN 
SOWING IN THE OPEN 
GROUND. 


At a trifling cost a brilliant 
display of flowers can be had 
in the Spring by sowing 
Seed of hardy annuals in 
September. 

Annuals are also most 
valuable for Greenhouse and 
Conservatory decoration in 
the Spring. 

For a complete list of suit- 
able varieties see page 81 of 


“SUTTON’S 
BULBS FOR 1926.” 


Post Free on application. 
SUTTON & SONS, 


Ghe King’s Seedsmen, 
READING. 


DOBBIE’S 


SWEET PEA 
COLLECTIONS 


For Present Sowing 


5/6 


COLLECTION A (G.I.).—Six Splen- 
did Novelties for 1926-27—Gleneagles 
(12), Red Gauntlet (12), Chieftain (2), 
Patience (12), Magnet (25), Mary Pick- 
ford (25) .. Se ig as FY; +s 

The figures in brackets denote the number 

of seeds per packet. 


COLLECTION B (G.I.).—The Exhi- 
bitors’ “CHAMPION” Collection 
of Fifteen Splendid Exhibition 
Varieties—20 seeds of each—Con- 
stance Hinton, Crimson King, Grenadier, 
George Shawyer, Hebe, Hawlmark Sal- 
mon Pink, Jean Ireland, Majestic Cream, 
Mrs. Tom Jones. Picture, Powerscourt. 
Renown, Royal Purple, Warrior, Youth 


COLLECTION C (G.I.). — Twelve 
Splendid Exhibition Varieties—20 
seeds of each—Austin Frederick Im- 
proved, Charity, Constance Hinton, Dig- 
nity, George Shawyer, Hawlmark Pink, 
Matchless, Mrs. Cuthbertson, Royal Purple, 
Royal Scot, Renown, The Sultan .. ; 


5 |- 
2/9 


Our Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, 
Roses, Sweet Peas, etc., post 
free on application. 


DOBBIE & CO., LTD., 


Royal Seedsmen, EDINBURGH 


Established 1804 


- 


Incor 


porated 1809 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
GREAT AUTUMN SHOW 


HOLLAND PARK HALL, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


2Ist, 22nd, and 23rd SEPTEMBER, 1926 


3 GREAT AUTUMN SHOW OF FLOWERS, WITH A DISPLAY OF AUTUMN 
] FOLIAGE AND BERRIED PLANTS 


PRICES OF ADMISSION FOR NON-FELLOWS :— | 


Tuesday, Zlst September, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Wednesday, 22nd Gantember: 


Thursday, 23rd September, 


5 FELLOWS’ TICKETS ADMIT FREE, and on TUE 


articulars of Fellowship may be obtained on application to THE SECRETARY, 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


= 


SDAY, 21st, at NOON 


eee J { 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Amateur 


both in regard to the number of exhibits 

and exhibitors, and also in regard to the 
quality of the individual exhibits. The term 
‘““ amateur ’’ in connection with this show is 
used in its widest sense, for it permits the 
owners of some of our largest gardens, who 
have in their employ many gardeners, to ex- 
hibit as ‘‘amateurs,’’. and also permits 
amateur gardeners who grow the vegetables 
they themselves show to enter into friendly 
rivalry. There was only one trade exhibit, 
this came from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, and was a magnificent display. 
There were, in all, some 250 different in- 
dividual exhibits in this wonderful display, 
and they were arranged in most artistic 
fashion. Leeks, Celery, Onions, Carrots, 
Cauliflowers, Potatoes, and a host of other 
special sorts for which this firm is famous, 
were represented in ideal form and condition, 
and there were many other subjects less 
generally known that called forth the praise 
and wonder of the visitors. Superbly fine 
aptly describes this grand display of vege- 
tables. 


Classes open to all amateurs 

There were four competitors in the class 
for 12 distinct kinds of vegetables. First 
prize and the Sutton Cup was well won by 
Viscount Hambledon, Greenlands, Henley- 
on-Thames (gardener, Mr. W. Turnham). 
All-the-Year-Round Cauliflower, Superb Pink 
Celery, Prizetaker Leeks, Tender and True 
Parsnips, Ailsa Craig Onions, Intermediate 
Carrot, Arran Comrade Potato, Phenomenon 
Peas, and Best of All Tomatoes were the 10 
most noteworthy subjects of this very fine 
exhibit. Second prize was awarded to Sir 
Chas. Hall Caine, Brockett ‘Hall, Hatfield 
(gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), whose Onions 
“and Cauliflowers were noteworthy. Third 
prize was won by Sir J. Tichborne, Tichborne 
’Park, Arlesford, Hants. 


Open to amateurs who have not more 
than six employees 

There were six entrants in the class for 
nine distinct kinds, and they made a most 
interesting and attractive display. First 
prize and a silver-gilt medal deservedly went 
to a grand lot of vegetables sent by Mr. R. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton, Headlands, Gt. Berk- 
hamsted (gardener,- Mr. W. Meager). 
Celery, Leeks, ~Cauliflower, Onions, and 
Potatoes were good and noteworthy. Second 
prize was awarded to Mr. R. H. Ling, The 
Braes, Berkhamsted (gardener, Mr. Bed- 
ford), and third prize was secured by. Earl 
Beatty, Reigate Priory, Reigate, Surrey (gar- 
dener, Mr. A. Barrett). A class for six kinds 
of vegetables, open to amateurs who have not 
more than three employees, found five en- 
trants. That which gained first prize was 
shown by Mr, H. Lingi,, whose display was 
well arranged and represented Cauliflowers 
and Onions in good form. Second prize was 
awarded to Rev. T.-G. Wyatt, Horley, 
Surrey (gardener, Mr. Shirley), who had a 
clean even set, and third prize was won by 
Mr. R. B. Hoare, Sutton Veny, Warminster 
(gardener, Mr. Penfold). Another class for 
six kinds, open to those who employ no gar- 
dener and to those who employ a_single- 
handed gardener, provided six capital ex- 
hibits. Mr. J. Day, Queen’s Road, Berk- 
hamsted, led with a dainty exhibit showing 
Cauliflowers, Leeks, Onions, Potatoes, and 
Celery in excellent condition and free from 
coarseness. Second prize was awarded to 
Mr. F. Barratt, 156, High Street, Eltham, 
S.E., also with a clean and even lot, and 
third prize was secured by Mr. A. Geary, 408, 
Berkhamsted Road, Chesham, with a ‘really 
first-rate exhibit. 


‘| YHIS annual show is’ gaining in strength 


Collections of Potatoes 

There was no fewer than eight collections 
of 12 distinct varieties of Potatoes, and with- 
out exception they were all most praise- 
worthy. First prize was won by Mr. G. 
Thorn, Willesborough, Kent (gardener, Mr. 
Hoad), who showed clean even specimens of 
Arran Comrade, Majestic, Ben Lomond, 
Model, Katie Glover, Up-to-date, Ben 
Cruachan, Great Scot, White City, De 
Vernon, Catriona, and Bishop, a really good 
exhibit. Second prize was won by Mr. J. 
Wells, Worth, Sandwich. A good exhibit 
secured third prize for Mr. H. W. Henderson, 
West Woodhay, Newbury (gardener, Mr. 
Pike). There were 13 exhibits in the class 
for a collection of six distinct varieties of 
Potatoes immune to Wart disease, and they 
needed the most careful judging. First prize 


was again won by Mr. G. Thorn, who 
showed ideal specimens of Arran Comrade, 
White City, Majestic, Great Scot, Ben 


Lomond, and Catriona. A quite good collec- 

‘tion won second prize for Mr. F. Head, 
Willesborough, Ashford, Kent, Bishop, Ben 
Lomond and Catriona being noteworthy. 
Third prize was awarded to Mr. J. Wells, 
Worth, Sandwich, for a very neat and even’ 
collection. 


Onions ; 

There was a most interesting competition 
for six distinct varieties of Onions, no less 
than six well-known growers entering the 
lists. A well-finished collection won first~ 
prize for Viscount Hambledon, who showed 
Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, Improved 
Reading, Sutton’s Globe, Crimson Globe, 
and Silver Globe. A grand lot of Onions 
secured second prize for Sir Randolf Baker, 
Ranston, Blandford (gardener, Mr. A. E. 
Usher), Ailsa Craig, Excelsior, A1, Red 
Globe, Brown Globe, and Silver Globe being 
superbly shown. Mr, J. Wells, Worth, was 
placed third. 2 


Saladings 

There were only three collections of six 
distinct kinds of salad vegetables, and first 
prize was easily won by Viscount Hamble- 
don, who showed beautifully-blanched Solid 
White Celery, Black Beet, Curled Cress and 
White Mustard, Best of All Tomatoes, 
Delicacy Cucumber, and Ideal Cabbage 
Lettuce. This exhibit was splendidly staged. 
Second prize was won by R. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton, and third prize by Mr. C. H. W. 
Mandu, Blacketts, Chorley Wood (gardener, 
Mr. L. A. Brown). 


Single dish classes 

The classes for single dishes of well-known 
vegetables» are always interesting. Sixteen 
entrants for a dish of Scarlet Runners found 
Mr. J. T. Hill, Westbury, Wilts, leading, 
with Sir Joseph Tichborne second. Sir Chas. 
Hall Caine led the five entrants for French 
Beans; Mr. C. H. W. Mander was second, 
For climbing French Beans there were 11 
entries. Major C. B. Krabbe, Coliot Grange, 
near Reading, was first with a fine lot of 
Masterpiece. Globe Beet was well shown. 
Mr. F. Head was first out of 21 exhibitors. 
Second prize was awarded to Mr. G. Thorn. 


Nine exhibits were put up in the class for — 


long type of Beet. First prize was won by 
Sir Joseph Tichborne with good specimens of 
Selected Black. 

There were only three dishes of Brussels 
Sprouts, first prize being awarded to Mr. S. 
Thompson, S. Darenth, Kent; second, Mr. 
R. H. Ling. : 

For three Cabbages there were no fewer 
than 13 exhibitors, first prize being awarded 
to Viscount Hambledon for small specimens 
of Favourite. : 


_ fell to Mr. G. Thorn wit! 
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Kk like so many besoms. (4) En- 
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may often be cut and pointed 
“when other garden work would 
. (5) Having obtained good 
scare of them! How often one 


winter, where they are no longer 
useful purpose, and will prob- 
quite rotten and useless. My 
s to pull them up as soon as the 
longer need them, scrape the soil 
ints with the back of a knife, and 
ina dry place. I have in this way 
/and other hard-wood sticks in 
years. 
it point in the successful staking 
to select sticks of the right length 
enough to support the plants 
es a lot of wood sticking up 
I remember once seeing a lot 
anted in rows and tied up to 
300s, which were many inches 
he tallest spikes of the plants— 
ppv sight. I like to see her- 
fs in fairly good clumps. They 
€ effective than when planted 
support these clumps one must 
t sticks, which should be well 
e soil with the points as near 
foots of the plants, and the 
ning outwards. Then fasten 
é sticks low enough to catch 
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Fiones, or the effect will be too 
One string at a time is gener- 
a second one may be added> 
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be dry and hard at time of 
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t help, for it is often impos- 
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od will make garden sticks if 
th, but, of course, the softer 
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ery useful, but the weak point 
at they are almost impossible 
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correct length must be chosen for each class 
of plant or the unsightly tops of the sticks 
will be poking up above the plants. I was 
once lucky enough to secure some Teak sticks 
which lasted quite 10 years, but alas they have 
all gone! Last year I was in a wholesale 
sundries warehouse in London and spotted a 
large bundle of golf-club shafts which were 
intended for flower sticks. The price was 
reasonable, and as an old golfer I knew 
Hickory to be a fine hard wood, so I bought 
some. They were rather glaringly new look- 


Erica gracilis nivalis 


ing, but a coat of wood preserver toned them 
to a nice modest brown, and they have proved 
excellent and look like lasting for a number 
of years. 

Great care should be exercised in staking 
standard Roses, fruit, and forest trees, or the 
stakes may do as much damage as the wind. 
The stake should not quite reach to the 
branches of the tree or the wind may chafe 
them against the stake top and rub the bark 
through, also prevent the top of the stake 
from chafing the tree stem. To avoid this 
many gardeners wrap a piece of sacking or 
cloth around the tree stem and then tie tightly 
with cord to the stake. This is all right, but 
I think a quicker and neater way is to use 


- 
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rather thick cord, put it once round the tree 
stem, then cross the ends one over the other 
once or even twice, then tie around the stake 
tightly. The twist in the tie forms a buffer 
between tree and stake, and yet holds it 
firmly. When thick stakes are used the ends 
of cofd may be nailed to stake, thus prevent- 
ing any possibility of the knot coming loose. 
Ties should be examined every now and again 
or the swelling stems of the trees may cause 
the cord to cut through the bark and do much 
damage. Unless trees are well staked they 
may as well be left to the tender mercies of 
the elements. Larch and Spanish Chestnut 
both make very good stout stakes for standard 
trees, but they are not easily obtainable ex- 
cept in large quantities. All stakes should 
be tarred at the bottom high enough to come 
above the ground line. The ground line is 
the place where stakes and_ posts always 
decay first. I have often seen Oak posts 
decayed at that point, while the end, buried 
2 feet in the ground, was good for years to 
come. J. Duncan Pearson. 
Lowdham, Notts. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Winter flowering Heaths 
Never at in gardening, and sometimes 


even old hands, fight shy of growing 

Cape Heaths because they regard them 
as subjects for the professional only. The 
difficulties of culture are really somewhat 
exaggerated. These plants certainly need un- 
remitting attention, but it is well worth 
while taking some pains to get such beautiful 
plants in bloom during the dead season of the 
year. I know of people with every facility for 
growing Heaths, but who-remain content to 
buy their plants year after year and throw 
them away when they have finished flower- 
ing. This is satisfactory enough to the 
nurserymen who grow thousands of these 
plants, but the person who regards him- 
self as an amateur gardener might well exer- 
cise his skill, and with due patience he need 
not be disappointed. 

The few essentials to the successful culture 
of Cape Heaths are to pot the plants very 
firmly in good fibrous sandy peat and to pro- 
vide ample drainage. Keep the plants out of 
doors during the summer, and when they are 
brought under glass for the winter let them 
have ample ventilation and very little, if any, 
artificial heat. When the plants have finished 
flowering cut back the flowered stems, but 
avoid cutting into the hard wood which does 
not break. In spring, when the new growth 


562 


commences, the plants may be repotted. Like 


other pot plants, the quantity of water given 
must be regulated by the root activity. 
Plants which have been recently cut back will 
not need so much water as those carrying 
their full amount of foliage. At blooming 
time the plants may be assisted by occasional 
doses of liquid manure. Plenty of fresh air 
and no coddling at any time seem also to be 
important factors to success. H. GREAVES. 


Godetia Crimson Glow 


Quite recently I was inspecting a number 
of the better Godetias in a seed-growing 
nursery and was astonished to note how 
great was the advance made with these hardy 
annuals in more recent years. One of the 
most noteworthy sorts is the variety under 
notice. In the distance the mass of blossoms 
is most effective, and as you get nearer to it 
the colour appears to be a brilliant carmine- 
red. The habit is branching and yet stocky. 
Those who want a really good annual should 
make a note of this fine Godetia. D. B.C. 


Gladiolus primulinus—two striking 
varieties 

This year I am growing too each of several 
varieties of the more beautiful primulinus 
type of the Gladiolus, and they have proved 
most effective when grouped in masses, Two 
varieties, however, have given me more thai 
ordinary satisfaction. They are Souvenir 
and Salmonea. The former, one of the best, 
is deep yellow, the large flowers being de- 
veloped on rather taller spikes than the 
majority of varieties, while the latter is one 
of the loveliest in. cultivation. The colour 
may be described as richest salmon. I have 
a bowl of cut spikes of blossoms of these 
two and the contrast is beautiful and showy 
without being in the least garish. I think 
Gladioli are seen to advantage when arranged 
in bowls, and I would commend the practice 
to readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

C.2HIC: 

Leucopogon Fraseri 


A very charming addition to our dwarf and 
prostrate Heath-like plants is this, which 
comes from the North and South Islands of 
New Zealand and finds our climate congenial 
to its welfare. This shrubby plant forms a 
perfect mat of loose wiry growth which, by 
reason of the bronzy leaves, renders it inter- 
esting at all seasons, but especially so at the 
present time, when each slender shoot is 
freely sprinkled with sweet-smelling white or 
yellowish-white flowers. The drupes which 
follow in its native land are said to be 4 inch 
long, yellowish-orange, juicy, sweetish, and 
edible. Although quite at home in open 
sunny positions in’ the Heath garden and 
shrub border, it is a most desirable subject 
for rock gardens, and a, plant which intro- 
duces. distinction even among the great 
variety of alpine plants we now possess. 

E. MarkHam. 


Viola Violetta < 


It is very pleasant for one who has always 
admired the charming little Viola Violetta, 
and who was in touch with the late Dr. 
Stuart, of Chirnside, the raiser of this lovely 
plant,-to see that it is still much appreciated 
in many places, although in others not now 
cultivated. Mr. Matthew, Director of the 
Glasgow. Parks, with his able | super- 


intendents of the various parks, appears to 


recognise the value of this Viola. It is largely 
grown in the parks’ nursery at Bellahouston 


for distribution to the other parks, and large 


nursery beds were delightful in the beginning 
of August. In the lovely flower garden of 
Ibrox Hill, also under the Parks’ Depart- 
ment, Violetta is largely employed in various 
ways, and, among others, as a groundwork 
for Roses; and there was no Viola more suit- 


aunt 


i 


able than Violetta of the many grown for 
this purpose. Its soft white and yellow 
colouring is delightful, while the charm of 
fragrance, which it possesses in no slight 
degree, accentuates its worth to very many 


folks. 


Abutilon vitifolium as a wall plant 
This may sound strange, but flowering 
with me in June was a plant of this, 4 feet or 
more in height, which is growing in the 
crevice of a stone wall at 5 feet from the 
ground. The wind or other agency is re- 
sponsible for its presence, in this unique posi- 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


The Golden Oriole 

Surely the bird to which *“.F. H.C,” 
refers under this heading, in your issue of 
September 4th, is not the golden Oriole, but 
the green woodpecker! No one familiar with 
the melodious and flute-like, three-syllabled 
note of the Oriole would describe it as a 
“« shrill chuckle,’? words that clearly suggest 
the woodpecker’s ringing call. It is the 
woodpecker which is the galley bird of 
the Sussex country folk (see Charles Swain- 
son, ‘* Provincial Names of British Birds,”’ 
pp. 99, 100), and whose cry is supposed to 
predict rain. 

The Oriole is so rare a visitor that one 
might wander for a lifetime in the wooded 
regions in the south of England and never 
hear or see one. “A. L. BUTLER. 
Your correspondent ‘f F. H. C.”’ evi- 
dently confuses the golden Oriole (Oriolus 
galbula), a very scarce summer visitor to the 
southern part of England, with the green 
woodpecker (Picus viridis), a common resi- 
dent in all wooded parts of England and 
Wales. The description of the whistling 
note and of the sexual difference in plumage 
is correct for the golden Oriole, but all coun- 
try people know the green woodpecker as the 
galley bird, and are convinced that its loud 
chuckling or laughing cry foretells rain, 
though probably it does nothing of the kind. 
The two birds are somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance, but their nesting habits are quite 


distinct. Rev. Ware, M.B.O.A. 


Valeriana sitchensis 

If this Valeriana is not in the trade in this 
country, then I believe Kenneth McDonald 
and Sons, seedsmen and  nurserymen, 
Ottawa, Canada, would be able to supply it. 
I grow another Valeriana here which, I be- 
lieve, is also a native of Canada, V. 
congesta. It is a pretty annual growing very 
compact, 6 inches high. The seed came 
from Dr. Stoker, Lake Cowichan, B.C., who 
is a great lover and collector of native flowers 
there. g R. Moors. 


Philomis Russelliana 


The recent note in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
on Phlomis fruticosa, a distinct shrubby 
species, reminds one of the rarity with which 
‘one now sees P. Russelliana, or: its com- 
panien among the yellow-flowered species, P. 
Samia. _ While they cannot be called highly 
refined plants, they are very distinct and 
have-an aspect all their own when in clumps 
in the border, or, better still, in the wild gar- 
den. For the latter.they are well adapted, 
and a big mass with the bold leaves and 
yellow flowers in whorls up the tall stems is 
of considerable value. Yet P. Russelliana 
is seldom catalogued, and, on looking 
through several lists, it is conspicuous by its 
absence. It is still to be seen in cottage gar- 
dens. I am emphasising its worth for the 
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tion, and seed must have been ¢ 
large old specimen (now dea 
it when it bore only three little 
rare to find such a beautiful s] 
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Lonicera Maacki 

When allowed to form a 
bush in the open this is o 
beautiful Bush Honeysuckl 
will attain from 8 feet to to 
with a graceful spread of 
whole bush freely laden w 
flowers which turn yellow wit 


wild garden, as P. Russel 
spread at the root and is a gr 
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bateous plants of slow growtl 
garden, however, there is” 
a rule, for its expansion, 
group the finer the effect. It 
from seeds or increase readi 


Edible and poison: 
Contrary to general be 
_ kinds of fungi which are r 
comparatively few. It cann 
emphasised, however, t 
method of asceftaining wheth 
edible or poisonous is to kn 
characters, and to be able to 
recognise it just as other p 
nised. None of the “ru 
methods, as, for instance, 
poisonous fungi when cook 
silver spoon, can be relied 
The latest of the Mi 
Miscellaneous Publicati 
2s. 6d., post free) deals v 
common kinds of fungi fo 
Isles. | Twenty-five specie: 
nine poisonous) are describ 
cal terms being avoided — 
A glossary has been include 
this should be of assistai 
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possible for a savoury additio 
the resources of the kitchen 
the effort of gathering. 


Eccremocarpus scaber t 
Thanks so much for po 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED rec 
much interested in Mr. Arni 
climbing plant Eccremocar 
the south wall of which he 
Gloire de Versailles has 
fusely for several weeks n 
pretty picture along wit 
manni and climbing R« 


Beechcroft of Argaty, 
Doune, Perthshire, 


American Goos 

As it appears that some 1 
still exists as to the preset 
regard to American G 
disease, a summary of © 
operation affecting Gox 
bushes grown in England 
for the information of g 
The present position is 
suspected outbreaks of A 
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occurring on premises on which 
ry or Currant bushes are grown for 
st be reported to the Ministry or to an 
r of the Ministry. Outbreaks on 
emises need not be reported, but the 
- will be glad to arrange for advice to 
, to any grower as to the measures 
jould be taken for the control of the 
Gooseberry bushes affected with 
n Gooseberry mildew may not be sold 
d from any premises until all visible 
‘the disease have been removed from 
es, Min. 


Alstrcemeria chilensis 


deep, light, warm soil this beautiful 
American plant grows to perfection, 
ally if it is given a place with a 
posure, as in front of a wall facing 
west. It varies in colour from red 
ink to a pale flesh colour, and from 
o buff. All the shades of colour go 
ther. A well-established bed is a fine 
niddle summer. The root is a bundle 
tubers and should be planted deep, 
he crown is 6 inches below ground 
‘it is a little tender. A good winter 
‘f half-decayed leaves is also a useful 
1. The young growth comes early, 
Vit is about 6 inches high it is well 
it support by pushing in among: it 
Y branching spray that will stand 
tof the ground. If this is not done 
us growths are apt to fall down in 
eable masses. It is a capital flower 
g, lasting well in water. Gon 
ibition v. general utility in 
vegetables 


wst’s’’ remarks upon the waste- 
f lifting immature vegetables and 
exhibition are both pertinent and, at 
n, apropos. The action of societies 
& prizes for Celery, for Leeks, and 
ips in July and August is not only 
| but absolutely unjustifiable. Like 
it” I have seen a Celery trench 
rom end to end in the endeavour to 
paltry monetary prize which would 
‘the exhibitor for the actual labour 
nn lifting and dressing the exhibits. 
t” overlooks another case in which 
fe takes place. I refer to the ex- 
to “features ’’ Potatoes. Consider 
2t of roots which must be lifted in 
(secure ‘‘show’”’ specimens for 
varieties of Potatoes, six tubers of 
sty.” No one, not even the most 
shibitor, can defy that the area 
ist be lifted in order to secure 
ad clean examples is a large one, 
fing, in many cases prematurely, 
itably lead to downright waste. 

| A ScottisH GARDENER. 


zlium ceeruleum in the open 

bliged to your correspondents for 
esting notes concerning the hardi- 
& blue Throatwort. Naturally one 
more confidence in the hardiness 
nt in the Channel Islands, where 
1.” has so successfully grown it. 
Gie’s experience, however, en- 
ne to try it next year in the hardy- 
ars, although we in East Galloway 
‘favoured in respect of soil and of 
‘our friends further west. In Wig- 
‘and ingthe immediate vicinity from 
| Seorgie writes, I have frequently 
Success which attends the cultiva- 
finer things. It is quite a common 
stance, to see magnificent clumps 
| auratum grown entirely in the 
which are a revelation to those of 
sardening lines are cast in less for- 
tudes. By the way, in a rather 
| Of approximately so plants of T. 
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cceruleum, I have half-a-dozen or thereby this 

year which are white. This, of course, is 

not uncommon, but I fancy the percentage is 

larger than usual. W. McG. 
Mabie, 


Agapanthus umbellatus 

Some weeks ago a note dealing with the 
hardiness of Agapanthus umbellatus appeared 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED—a note which, to 
me, was interesting in a special degree. At 
one time, when in charge of a garden in 
close proximity to the Solway Firth, and 
where the climate was of a most. favourable 
description, the African Lily succeeded in the 
open in a remarkable manner. The white 
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the Agapanthus during the winter. These are 

in 14-inch pots—good pieces which are placed 

out of doors during the summer and autumn, 

and which throw many heads of their charac- 

teristic blooms each year, W. McG. 
Mabie. 


The vitality of Ferns 


I find that some Ferns (Nothochlzana), 
Cheilanthes fragrans, Asplenium Petrarchz, 
and Ceterach) want a rest where they are not 
watered at all. I once found Asplenium 
Petrarchas at Mentone as dry and looking as 
dead as possible. I took some home and 
they recovered. Since that day I always let 


Alstroemeria chilensis in front of a wall facing west 


form, too, A. u. albus, did extremely well, as 
also did A. Mooreanus. None of these were 
ever protected in any way during winter, and 
during 26 years they never suffered from ex- 
tremities of weather or failed to bloom. pro- 
fusely. At St. Mary’s Isle, three miles d’s- 
tant, these Lilies also succeeded in the open, 
as did many varieties of Crinum, these being 
associated and forming a very effective 
border. -I had also considerable satisfaction 
with Amaryllis Belladonna, this, too, in a 
south border, being unprotected. Generally 
speaking, it is only possible to succeed with 
these plants when surroundings, soil, and 
climate are in Scotland more. than usually 
favourable. Here, for instance, 30 miles to 
the east of the gardens mentioned above, I 
find it necessary to house specimen plants of 


them have a rest during the summer. | Last 
spring I found, near St. Louis, some 
Cheilanthes lanuginosa and Pellewas. I put 


them in my pocket and forgot them. Six 
weeks after they were found on clearing the 
pocket of that coat. I put them under glass 
and they are now flourishing. Some other 
Ferns 1 got from California were very dry 
and seemed to be dead. They all recovered 
and are now growing freely. 
Geneva. HENRY CoRREVON. 


Aquilegia suaveolens 
The gift of a friend a couple of years ago 
was this rare and beautiful plant which I 
have been able to increase and which now 
furnishes me with several distinct and lovely 
sweet-scented blooms. The petals are rich 
cream and flatter than in the majority of this 
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interesting family, and form a perfectly round 
centre 2 inches across, the sepals and short 
spurs stained with pale purple, and thus we 
get a refined and beautiful flower. These are 
borne on slender stems 18 inches high. To 
enjoy them thoroughly a ledge above the level 
of the eye gn the rock garden should. be 


ROSES 


Some disappointing Roses in a 
Scottish garden 


HILE the majority of Roses flourish 

exceedingly in this somewhat late up- 

land garden there are several that will 
not, no matter how carefully they are treated, 
do well. Some of them I have wrestled with 
for years, all to no purpose, so they have now 
gone, or are going shortly. I never think it 
wise to discard a yariety on one year’s ac- 
guaintance, but usually allow about three 
seasons’ grace, after which the fire is its 
portion if it continues unsatisfactory. Among 
the worst cases is America, a Rose that occa- 
sionally gives a perfect bloom of fine size, but 
even at its best the colour is insipid and un- 
interesting. Augustus Hartmann can_ be 
good, as is proved at many shows, but as a 
garden Rose is a fraud. Donald Macdonald, 


which was strongly recommended to me by . 


one of our leading trade growers as much 
superior in every way to the last-named, is 
really very little, if any, better, either in 
colour, habit of growth, or freedom of bloom- 
ing, so will have to go also. Archie Gray 
occasionally gives a fair bloom, but when one 
has to disbud to one or two per plant it is 
not worth its space. Souyenir de Claudius 
Pernet ‘‘ balls ”’ so persistently that I shall be 
forced’ to discard it, notwithstanding the de- 
lightful. blooms it can produce. Mrs, 
Frank J. Usher is a little like W. F, Dreer 
in colour, but very.much inferior in habit of 
growth, vigour, and floriferousness, and 
must be parted with to make room for some- 
thing better, Margaret Dickson Hamil so 
persistently refuses to grow that for all its 
beauty it, too, must be cleared out. Muriel 
Dickson, owing to its exquisite colour, has 
been reprieved repeatedly, but will, I fear, 
have to go. Golden Ophelia, although it 
gives some exquisite small blooms, produces 
so few of them and the plants grow so little 
that it will not be retained much longer. 
Emma Wright grows but poorly, and so I 
“will not duplicate it as I had intended to do. 
Lady Roundway gives us much the same 
colour while growing well and producing 
fine crops of bloom. Sunstar, while being 
pretty near to Mrs. C, V. Haworth, is in 
every way inferior, and T have little use for 
it. Mrs, Wemyss Quinn grows vigorously, 
but is by no means a continuous bloomer, 
and seeing we have Mabel Morse, Christine, 
and Florence I. Izzard, there is no need for 
this variety. Juliet is a most vigorous 
grower and occasionally opens a bloom, but 
even when it does there is really nothing at- 
tractive about it. The colour is hideous, and 
even the best blooms flat and uninteresting. 

Others that. are seldom worth a place 
are:—George Dickson, Edward Mawley, 
Willowmere, Marquis de Sinety, Dorothy 
Page Roberts, Leslie Holland, and Sunburst. 
True, all of these, on occasion, yield grand 
blooms, but as reliable garden Roses they 
leave a good deal to be desired. 

Preston House, Linlithgow. ~C. BLatr. 


Roses failing 

(Hebe).—The difficulty in trying to assist 
you is in not seeing the Rose trees and their 
surroundings. Are they growing close to or 
under other trees? The cause, too, may be 
that in the case of those shoots not flowering 
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you are not cultivating the Rose at all, but 


the wild stock on which this Rose was 


budded. In the first place sucker growths 
form under the surface of the ground, and 
may have grown until everything else is 
smothered. If some person in your district 
who has expert knowledge of Roses—a local 
florist, for example—were called in to give 
advice, you would know if the above sugges- 
tion pointed to your trouble. 


A dozen rust-free Roses 
(Rose-lover).—Joseph Hill (coppery-yellow, 
shaded salmon-pink), Mrs. Wemyss Quinn 
(canary-yellow), Mrs. David McKee (cream), 
Prince de Bulgarie (silvery flesh, shaded 
salmon), Mrs. A. R. Waddell (copper and 
salmon), Betty Uprichard (salmon-pink and 
carmine), Lady Hillingdon (deep apricot- 
yellow), Mrs. Aaron Ward (Indian yellow), 
Mme. Abel Chatenay (salmon-pink), Marie 
Van Houtte (lemon-yellow, rose edge), Lady 
Inchiguin (rose-pink, suffused orange), 
Antoine Rivoire (creamy-buff). 


PES1®S 


Surface caterpillars 
| SHOULD be much obliged if you could 


tell me what the grub enclosed in box is. 
It has done a lot of damage, clearing off 


whole beds of young seedlings, I should be 
very pleased if you could tell me how to deal 
with it. : i frgael es 


| Your grubs are those of one of the surface 
caterpillars, or cut worms, so named because 
they live just on the surface of the soil and 
because they often eat off or cut off a plant 
just below the surface. There are several 
kinds of caterpillars whose life histories are 
similar, but the one sent in by you is that of 
the Heart and Dart moth (Agrotis exclama- 
tionis, L.). This pest will attack almost 
every plant grown in the garden, but is 
especially fond of young seedlings. Under 
garden conditions hand-picking is probably 
the most effective method of dealing with the 
pest. Potatoes cut in half and half-buried in 
the soil form good traps. These should be 
examined two or three times a week. The 
eaterpillars feed at night, and you can catch 
numbers if you examine the infested site at 
night with a light. ] Pi 


Vine weevils destroying Primulas 
(F.R.H.S., Co. Donegal).—The grubs of 
the Vine weevil which you found in the soil 
are the culprits. The only practical way of 
destroying this pest is to get rid of the parent 
beetles. The weevils only feed at night and 
fall off the plants when they are disturbed. 
Lay a white sheet under the. plants on which 
you suspect the beetles are and give them a 
good shake, so that when the beetles fall they 
may be easily seen. Then some two hours 
after it has become dark throw a bright light 
suddenly on the plant, when the beetles will 
fall down and can be destroyed. : 


Caterpillars for name 
(F.R.H.S., Co. Donegal).—The caterpillar 
labelled No.1 is that of the White Ermine 
moth (Spilosoma Menthastri). The moths 
appear in June and July, and eggs are laid 


on many kinds of low-growing herbaceous ~ 


plants. The caterpillars feed during August 
and September, and, when fully fed, pupate 
in a loose cocoon in or near the surface of the 
soil; e.g., a flat board lying on the surface of 
the soil is a favourite spot. If such a board 
is turned over the cocoons can often be found 
on its under-surface. The White Ermine 
and: its near relative the Buff Ermine (S. 
lubricipeda)-are both common garden insects, 
and in some seasons are liable to do much 


salt with 1 gallon o 


damage to herbaceous plants. 
seen them feeding on Gooseh 
foliage. If the plant on y ; 
ing be given a vigorous shak 
pillars drop to the ground, 
be destroyed by hand-pickin 
convenient method. Ni 
beginning to decay. I 
another specimen we will 
Put more foliage into th 
to keep the caterpillar 
put in had dried, and 
specimen was. starved. 


Caterpillars on Caul 
(W. C.).—The small cate 
sent in are those of the ga 
(Pionea forficalis). Thi 
common garden pest. 
“May and June, and 
found throughout the su 
able that there are two 
any case the late ca 
cocoons and pass the_ 
pillar state. Within. th 
pupate in the sprin 
caterpillar is that of the s: 
butterfly (Pieris rape L. 
destructive pest of the 
bage caterpillars ar 
cause spraying with < 
ally out of the qu sti 
caterpillars is as yet th 
of dealing with the pe: 
water has been known 
if the work is well de 
generally made up b 


Silver leaf on Plum 

(F. Grove).—The 
has been attacked — 
there is, unfortunat 
best plan will be to gn 
If you purpose planting 
all the old soil-as ther 
the root system of the 
taminated if.you leave 
‘plant any other, 
will be no need to re 
ing of lime applied a 
ing has been recomm: 
worth while trying it. 


> 


Water rats 

(Mrs. Fox Pitt) 
the garden is surro 
no doubt-that the d 
caused by the w 
called, for it is reall 
phibious in its habits 
bivorous, its usual foo 
roots of aquatic plants 
Water Lilies (especi 
varieties !) it devours 
disdain humbler fare. 


shooting. ~ 1 
nights’ persecution w 
unskilled hands, I h 
rats to move thei 
traps, too, are servi 
is much less suspicious 
cumvented than the com 
will not face the latter 
animal, and weasels 
reliable poison may b 
not spread the poison on 

substance, but lay it down 
the vole in pieces the siz 

suppose the inquirer wi 
faction in the fact that t 
animal is one of our ori 
mals which are now so fe 
learning that it is easily 
most affectionate and de: 
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The Primrose garden 


E special strain of large yellow and 
hite Bunch Primroses has a place to 
self where one or two well-grown Oaks 
yartial shade. ‘The illustration shows 
a quarter of the Primrose garden. 
ar along, where the shade would have 
‘it is carried on by some Cobnuts, 
d here-and there so as to distribute it 
evenly. These shading comforts were 
‘anged because I had always noticed 
n the wooded places where the wild 
ase is at its happiest it is where there 
iks at intervals and an undergrowth of 

The soil of the place was the forest 
so that the ground has to be enriched 


Fy 
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ear when the Primroses are replanted. 
ll our care they are not so vigorous as 
wuld be on a natural loam, but possibly 
yoms show all the better when the 
‘growth is not over luxuriant. Some 
"tS like to sow the seed as séon as it is 
wre we keep it till the following 
ty and then sow it in boxes in gentle 
ricking out later, and planting after 
ere cleaned and freshly manured in 
Ge J. 


t Peas to flower in August 
'S next year 

= 

‘Would be the best time to sow Sweet 
seds to have them in flower about 


| 12th when frames are the only thing 
le to put the seeds into? Also what 


eras 
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would be the best artificial manures to apply 
to have good blooms? H. H. Girr. 


—— I shall bé pleased if you can tell me 
how to grow exhibition Sweet Peas by dis- 
budding ; what kind of manure to use; and 
do they require chemical treatment to pro- 
duce strong growth, and if so what kind do 
vou advise ? R. LEE FaLkner. 


[To produce the blooms noted at exhibi- 
tions requires not so much any _ special 
manure as it does deep cultivation of the 
ground, and a start in spring with strong 
plants raised from seeds sown jin autumn. 
Any animal manure that is dug into the 
ground should be worn-out, as it were, and 
reduced to humus. Fresh manure is unsuit- 


In the Primrose garden 


able, but Sweet Peas revel in rotted leaves, 
as they do in the burned refuse of the garden. 

These inquiries are interesting, and perhaps 
a somewhat detailed reply might be helpful to 
others who may be desirous of high-class 
flowers. As to the preparing of the soil, this 
should be taken in hand in autumn. The 
start should be made by being satisfied as to 
site—an open position. The width of the pre- 
pared ground may be 2 feet. Start by 
digging the top spit and placing it on one 
side of what will be a trench. Then dig a 
second spit, not using a worn-out spade, by 
the way, and place this soil on the other side 
of the trench for the time being. With a 
clear road you can go still deeper by either 
digging with a spade or breaking up with a 
fork the third spit of earth, which, however, 
may remain where it is. Collect leaves as 
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they fall from the trees and place in the 
trench to a depth of 6 inches after having 
been trodden down. Then return the second 
portion of the old earth. Over this put a 
layer of the garden refuse or thoroughly- 
decayed manure, and cover with the last por- 
tion of the soil, that which was taken from 
the trench first. 

When finished leave the earth in a rough 
state through winter, give a dressing of lime 
and fork it level in early spring, when all will 
be ready for the plants. These are had by 
sowing the seeds end of September, either 
one seed in a small flower-pot or put a couple 
of inches apart in boxes not more than 3 
inches deep in loam and leaf-mould sifted. 
Place pots or boxes in a cool frame. Here 


i 
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the seeds will germinate. Protection from 
mice should be afforded and let the plants 
remain till put into permanent quarters. In 
winter Sweet Peas should be treated as 
hardy plants, requiring shelter only from 
storms and severe frosts. 


By the end of March the plants should be 
full of sturdy young leafage with strong 
shoots ready to start from their base. Plant 
these in two lines, 9 inches apart in the lines, 
From each plant take up two leaders, previ- 
ously fixing Bamboo canes some 8 feet in 
length for the growth to be trained to. All 
side shoots are removed as they appear, and 
when the first blooms show, the time comes 
to sprinkle light dressings of ‘* chemicals ” 
about the plants to get. washed down with 
rain. These compounds help to enhance the 
size of the blooms, but are harmful unless 
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the plants are well rooted and doing well. 
It is a mistaken idea to think that the grower 
has only to put this or that ‘ patent ”’ 
manure to the roots to obtain all that is re- 
quired in the way of blooms. 

Referring to soils, again, Sweet Peas will 
do really w rell after crops of the previous year 
that have been well cultivated. ] 


Veronica linifolia 


one’ of the New Zealand 
Veronicas, most of which are of shrubby 
habit; V. linifolia is a true herbaceous plant, 
and is a great beauty when seen in good con- 
dition in a spreading mass. It is not difficult 
in the rock garden, and looks exceedingly 
well hanging ‘from a crevice in rockwork in 
such a position that its roots can penetrate 
to good soil behind. It makes a mass of very 
fine stems clad with hosts of fine leaves, so 


Although 
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6 
Bearded Irises | 
By G. L. PILKINGTON, President of the Iris Society 4 a 


Rhizome rot: 


HE Bearded Irises are somewhat liable, 
j under certain climatic conditions, such as 

an abnormally wet, late summer. or 
autumn, which does not allow of a proper 
ripening of the rhizomes, to a_ bacterial 
disease, known as ‘‘ rhizome rot.’’ (Pseudo- 
monas iridis). An acid medium is fatal to 
the bacteria, which thrive under alkaline con- 
ditions. This rot is most liable to occur 
during the flowering season or in the grow- 
ing season just previous to this, viz., April 
and May. The presence of the disease is 
readily detected. The growths of apparently 
healthy plants will be found to be drooping, 
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Iris Kharput 


graceful that, even if the plant did not flower, 
a place might well be found for it for its 
foliage alone. It freely spangles itself with 
lovely light flowers of pale blue, white, or 
pink, which are borne in succession for a 
long period. S. ARNOTT. 


Hippocrepis comosa 


This is one of the prettiest of our wild 
plants, and well worth cultivation on walls 
or some arid position at the top of a rock 
where a plant of trailing habit is required. 
It is a neat plant with a prostrate habit, form- 
ing a dense, spreading mass of wiry shoots 
that bear a quantity of little Coronilla-like 


crowns, bright yellow on slender stems. The 
unopened flowers are drooping, which adds 
considerably to their charm. It is quite 


perennial, but on some cold soils perishes in 
winter. ‘Where it does so it should be propa- 
gated annually from cuttings. 

H. STEVENS. 


and the leaves to be turning yellowish at the 
tips, and, on further examination, to have 
rotted off at the base. The rhizome itself 
soon becomes soft and rotten, and emits an 
offensive odour. A plant thus attacked should 
be dealt with at once in the following 
manner :—Cut away all diseased tissue (an 
old teaspoon is a good tool for the purpose) 
and burn it and all the affected leaves, after- 
wards dusting the wound liberally with super- 
phosphate of lime. This treatment will 
generally check the spread of the disease, 
and in most cases the plant will ultimately 
recover. A more thorough method is to lift 
the affected plant, and, after treating in the 
above manner, to replant in a new position. 
Particular care should be taken to destroy all 
the affected portions and to abstain from 
handling other healthy plants without first, 
in some manner, disinfecting the hands. 


PropaGATion.—The plants are increased by 
division, which should be done every third 


Increase by division and raising from seed 


year or so, according as they have b 
crowded. The strongest and hea 
rhizomes can then be broken off tl 
rhizome and replanted. 

In the winter most of the Beaeen 
lose their outer leaves. When these 
completely died down they should be ret 
as they only harbour insect pests: and 
The dead foliage, however, should come 
quite easily in the hand, and must : 
pulled or broken off, as this can only re 
injury to, and weakening of, the plan 

A word of warning. about the use 
hoe. More harm than good will 
the use of this tool, as the Beard 
shallow-rooting plants as to the 
roots. Weeds, therefore, must be 
by hand, and in place of the gar 
small hand-fork will be found . 
as a means of breaking the surfa 
in dry weather. a 

RAISING FROM SEED.—For th 
the time and leisure, the raising 
Irises from seed willbe found - 
cinating pursuit, and not so di 
ness as is generally supposed. — 
should bé gathered before they 
in a dry place to ripen thorou 
seeds will readily fall out. Tt 
further exposure to a dry atmosp | 
come wrinkled, and are then ripe. 
is best sown in October or Novem! 
pots, sowing the seeds about Ps 
round the rim of the pot only, — 
themselves should be filled to 
their depth with crocks to ensui 
age, and to within.2 inches of th 
compost, and, when the seeds 
should be plunged in a frame ir 
winter. If very severe frosts ai 
a “light” may be put over 
leaving, however, a good wid 
the admission of air. The seed 
quire in any way ‘ coddling,” 
germinate during. the followin 
June. When the seedlings ha 
height of about 2 inches, or have 
third leaf, they can be pricked 
seedling bed, and, if planted a 
apart, ‘they can remain there 
flowered, which in some cases’ 
following year, but Rene in 
year after sowing. 

To those who intend to go in 
ing, or raising Bearded Irises — 
would say ‘‘ use only the best pa 
not save seed from any bu 
varieties.”’ There are already far 
comparatively worthless varieties 
merce, and if you would compete \ 
“modern” Iris your seedling wil 
have to be a ‘‘ good one ” to “ live” ii 
company. It is as easy (probably eas 
raise a seedling of good parentage as 
indifferent parentage, and the result, 
case of the former, is sure to be the 

satisfactory in every way. 
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Convolvulus Cneorum 


This is a dwarf shrub of great beau 
easy to grow in sheltered places, and 
fore useful for the rock garden. It 
moderate growth. The flowers, whi 
pure white and produced in cluste 
singly at the extremity of the shoot, 
the form of a cup, and contrast favo 
with the shining grey of the folias 
usually flowers about the end of su 
Although perfectly hardy, it is advis 
provide some light protection during 
weather and propagate annually to k 
the stock. HH. ae 
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Water Lilies 


garden of any pretension is complete 
hout some of the many hybrid varie- 
now in cultivation. Deep pools are 
ary, 3 feet of water being ample for 
ngest growers—in fact, the major 
ds but 18 inches of water above the 
0 ensure success. Shallow hampers 
ts make capital receptacles to plant 
ould the pond or tank be deeper than 
ove build up little tiers of brick or 

carry the plants. Good holding 
ide moderately firm, is the best root- 
rial for Water Lilies, especially when 
s have to be periodically emptied to 
sd out, as in our case; but where 
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swans, and geese sometimes molest them. 
In such cases one or two plants should be 
first given a trial, Gal. 


Ideal Dahlias 
The Double Show and Fancy 


This fine old type of Dahlia has not the 
support that was given it 10 to 15 years ago, 
but it still has many admirers, as a visit to 
one of the autumn exhibitions will show. 
The competitions are gradually increasing, 
and no doubt in time will come back to the 
high position it once held. It_is difficult to 
find amongst these any plants that carry 
their heads erect, yet this character must be 
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from an ideal Dahlia. There is one double 
faney worthy of note, viz., Peacock; colour, 
maroon with pure white tip; very free flower- 
ing on extra long stems carried well up. 

To see eight to 10 blooms fully out on one 
plant is a perfect picture. It is a great attrac- 
tion to visitors to the garden, the colour 
being unique in doubles. Avssh. ee 

Bedford. 


Satureia pygmea glauca 
This is a diminutive aromatic plant form- 
ing little bushes about 12 inches high, and 


one of the most precious of dwarf rock 
shrubs. In. general appearance the plant re- 
sembles a Thyme. with its dense green 
foliage. It should be planted on a level spot 


Main unmolested the roots quickly 
f the mud at the bottom, and get 
iblished, While the water is out 
S$ must be heavily shaded~ with 
lé Sun soon shrivels up the foliage. 
been treated thus for 18 hours 
ly ill-effects while clearing away 
h which we are greatly bothered 
summer months. Varieties are 
all more or less beautiful, but, as 
Stronger growers give most satis- 
ecially on large lakes, though the 
Wered, less robust varieties may 
ena place near the margin, where 
be seen to the best advantage. 
often play havoc with the crowns, 
kept down by shooting, the best 
terminating these pests. Ducks, 
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Strong growing Water Lilies on a large lake 


one of the main factors of an ideal Dahlia. 
Many experts quote Mrs. Gladstone as the 
most perfect show Dahlia. This is so as far 
as the show bench is concerned, but in the 
garden its blooms are pendent, so its beauti- 
ful blush colour and perfect shell petals are 
lost. The best in the light section is Tom 
Jones; colour, cream suffused rose ; very free 
flowering; stems erect; with just a slight 
weakening of the stems as the blooms become 
fully developed. The best dark variety is W. 
Rawlings, a very old favourite and still one 
of the best; colour, maroon-purple; beautiful 
shell petals ; deep blooms carried on very stiff, 
cane-like stems well above the foliage. One 
can often cut six to eight exhibition blooms 
in a space of three days. This variety has 
most of the qualities that should be expected 


* 


in full sun, rather low down in open sandy 
soil; all the better if mingled with limestone 
chippings and grit. It js perfectly hardy, 
and will withstand heat and drought with 
impunity, and is of easy increase from cut- 
tings. H. STEvENs. 


Wallflowers—An afterthought 


You may have sown your Wallflowers for 
next spring, and omitted fo get in seed of 
the Siberian Wallflower, Cheiranthus Allioni. 
It is not too late. The Siberian Wallflower 
has a colour all its own, a pure orange, a 
most telling colour for spring bedding, 
especially where the plants are grown in 
masses. This is a subject no one who pro- 
vides for spring beauty should omit. 

LEAHURST, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


The Cultivation of Tree Ferns 


A recent exhibit of Tree Ferns at Vincent Square serves to-remind us 
s of the grace and beauty of these interesting plants 


liberal supply of water, will now be 

found to dry up far more quickly, especi- 
ally if a strong and plentiful crop of new 
fronds has been thrown up this year, as in 
the -case of Dicksonia  antarctica, D. 
squarrosa, or Cyathea dealbata. These kinds 
are disposed to develop a cluster of fronds at 


T itera although at-all times taking a 


one time, whilst others, as Cyathea 
medullaris, Cibotium princeps, and other 
varieties, with Alsophila “australis and. A. 


excelsa, are more continuous growers. All 
of these latter will be found to take a regular 
and liberal supply of water also when grow- 
ing. I have found that when the fronds 
come up in clusters more water is needed to 
sustain the plants. The error usually made 
is that of not distinguishing between one 
period and another, but following in a too 
methodical line of treatment. Take, for in- 
stance, Dicksonia antarctica, which is more 
often to be met with than any other kind. 
Of this, the plants frequently present a poor 
appearance with anything but a good crown 
of fronds; sometimes, in fact, these are very 
scanty. This is, in my opinion, to be attri- 
buted more to a starved course of treatment 
than to any other cause, and is brought about 
by what may be fairly termed too careful 
watering. The plants may not have been 
allowed to get dry, but they have been 
watered cautiously, receiving sufficient to 
keep them existing, it is true, but not enough 
to impart vigour into the growth. In such 
instances I advise the amount and frequency 
of application of water to be considerably 
increased with a free use of the syringe upon 
the stems as often as it is possible. The only 
point from which harm is at all likely to 
accrue with additional watering is where the 
soil is exhausted and sour or the drainage 


bad. 


Tree Ferns should not on any account be 
allowed to become dry at the roots; even if 
they do not show signs of distress they feel it 
all the same. When, however, the extremi- 
ties of the pinne are seen to be curling up, 
chiefly towards the points of the fronds, 
radical measures must be taken to prevent 
further injury. Not only must abundance of 
water be applied to the roots, but the plants 
must be kept constantly wet by the use of the 
syringe until further danger is past, with 
heavier shading if possible for a time. When 
the pinnz curl up in the manner described it 
is very rarely that they recover. One of the 
worst in this re$pect is Dicksonia squarrosa, 
but Cyathea medullaris and C. dealbata both 
very nearly approach it. This drying up at 
the roots occurs far more quickly with plants 
which have been grown on from a small size 
into specimen size with a large ball full of 
roots. In dealing with large plants which it 
was not thought advisable to repot at the 
time I have made holes in the balls so that 
water could penetrate in a more equal man- 
ner. In the case of such vigorous growers 
as Dicksonia antarctica, Cyathea medullaris, 
and Cibotium princeps, it is perfectly safe to 
stand the plants in a pan of water, so that 
they may draw up nourishment when neces- 
sary. This I have done, and seen others do, 
with distinct advantage. Such kinds as are 
susceptible to attacks of thrips, as Dicksonia 
antarctica and - squarrosa, should be 
closely watched for any attack to which they 
are oftentimes susceptible at this season of 
the year. When taken in time, this plant 
pest can be kept under by a free use of the 
syringe. In the treatment of Tree Ferns 
which are unavoidably exposed to a free cir- 
culation of air, the stems should be bound 
around with Sphagnum Moss. This, if kept 


well moistened, will be of great assistance to 
the plants. Small plants of Tree Ferns 
which are potbound should, if possible, have 
another shift, so that they be again well 
rooted into the new soil before the winter. 
If not potted, then adopt the plan of standing 
the pots in pans of water, Where plants are 
getting too tall for their positions some plan 
should be adopted to meet the case, if possi- 
ble. In some instances it will be found possi- 
ble to sink the pots or tubs; in others the 
fronds will have to be drawn down from the 
glass. Those which may be planted out can 
probably be sunk still lower, while as the last 
resource the stems can be shortened, but this 
{ would not advise except in extreme cases, 
and then the fronds should be shortened also, 
The shading of Tree Ferns at this time of 
the year is oftentimes carried too far. This 
is productive of a tender growth with less en- 
during powers in the fronds. Where the 
glass is good and the plants not too close to 
it, it is -safe to grow them without any 
shading at all. This I have seen done in 
more than one instance with distinct ad. 
vantage to the plants which have not then 
been so susceptible to a disease (at least I 
think it to be such) by which the fronds as- 
sume a brownish appearance without any 
trace of insects being present. | Bree Gir 


Aspleniums 


For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or 
for house decoration, some of the Aspleniums 
are among the most useful of all Ferns— 
light, graceful, and symmetrical in habit, 
with bright green fronds, which are of good 
substance, and consequently stand a_ dry 
atmosphere better than many Ferns. Those 
of the viviparous group are, perhaps, the 
most serviceable, and these can be readily 
propagated from the bulbils or small plants 
which are produced on the surface of the 
fronds. Aspleniums are, perhaps, rather 
slower in forming good plants than many of 
the Pterises, Adiantums, etce., but after they 
once get a good start, they grow away more 


freely, and with care the same plants will— 


remain in good condition for a considerable 
time. It is, however, necessary that young 
plants should be grown on to succeed those 
which have become too large, especially 
where they are required for table decoration, 
etc. The Aspleniums may be propagated 
either by taking off the little bulbils when 
quite small and treating as tender seedlings, 
or by pegging down the fronds on some suit- 
able soil for the young plants to form some 
roots, after which they may be removed and 
potted. The former method is the better, as 
it does not interfere with the old plants so 
much. The bulbils may be taken off as soon 
as they have formed the first tiny frond; in 
some sorts they come off freely, while others 
require some care, otherwise a portion of the 
parent frond will come off with them, and it 
is best to avoid this if possible. Pots should 
be prepared before the bulbils are taken off; 
they should have plenty of drainage, and may 
be filled to, within an inch of the top with 
any rough-porous soil, and surfaced over with 
sand, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the last cut 
up small, and all rubbed through a fine sieve. 
Into this the bulbils may be pressed firmly 
after giving the pots a good watering with a 
fine-rosed. watering-pot, and placed in the 
close propagating pit. The young plants, 
which should be well shaded, especially for 
the first few days, do not require much heat, 
just enough to prevent damp and stagnation. 
As soon as they begin to grow, a little air 
may be given, and it is essential that the 
plants should be potted off singly before the 


-mould, and peat, with plenty o 


roots get matted together. | : 
like a rather light, open soil, 


are a good compost, and shou 
rather a rough state.- Asplen 
-exposure better than most. 
thrive best in a shady position, ar 
they do not require much heat 
not be exposed to dry draught 


TREES AND SI 
Winter flowering 


HE value of plants which 
pleasure during the dul 
year cannot be over-estimai 
of gardens are more or less 
and it is well to consider what 
to improve the borders and shri 
object of this article is to put 
selection of such plants with 
tion of their habit. ~~ = 
CAMELLIA SASANQUA.—This e 
has dark shining leaves va 
from 1% inches to 3 inches. ] 
pink, varying to deep rose, 1 
inches across, hae 
CAMELLIA LATIFOLIA has sins 
reddish tint with golden stam 
growth, a fair specimen is c 
8 feet or 10 feet in height. 
fusely and the flowers are i 
ABELIA SERRATA is a wal 
March. It bears pale red, sc 
Judicious pruning will trans 
satisfactory bush, 
CyDONIA JAPONICA.—Toe 
not be given to this shrub, 
1796 and yet not known wid 
50. years ago. Here is a sh 
garden can afford to be wi 


its wonderful blood-red — bl 
cases before Christmas, — 
until: June - = ee 


AZARA INTEGRIFOLIA.— 
Mimosa-like flowers orange 


- CORONILLA. GLAUCA.—A_ po} 
shrub with bright yellow fi 
March. Useful also as a wal 
BeRBERIS JAPONICA, in all pro 
sidered by some the best of t 
of shrubs. It is evergree 
foliage: leaves some 22 
early spring it produce 
flowers. es 
BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM, 
thrives anywhere, irrespecti 
not unlike the Holly in lea 
‘autumn. Its golden flower 
by purple-tinted berries, w 
used for jam-making. 
BERBERIS BEALEI, a 5 
leaves 2 feet long and drooping c 
yellow flowers. It is best gr 
positions. | si a 
CORYLOPSIS PAUCIFLORA, - 
dense-growing shrub abou 
slender -branches and 
flowers 2 inch across which : 
leaves. It does well on a 
BRIDGESIA SPICATA.—Ever, 
growth. In March and Ap 
purple flowers and is a rem 
climber. 
CHIMONANTHUS. FRAG 
shrub frequently as much 
even higher when grown a 
blooms between Nover 
has dark green leaves anc 
scented flowers. It is a go0¢ 
prune this shrub immediat 
ing, such treatment being 
siderably increase the flow 
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ary white flowers on 13-inch stalks. 
to March. 

URUS PRACOXx is a worthy addition 
‘den. It is a deciduous shrub of 
et. Flowers are pale yellow and 
than 3 inch across. Generally the 
pears in February, but later in ac- 
ith the weather conditions.. 


A ROSEA.—Quite hardy, although 
visable to plant this climber against a 
ll. It blooms in mid-winter or, at 
early spring. It has rose-tinted 
‘borne very profusely.. There is a 
wered variety. 

Laureora.—A free-growing ever- 
ch does well in shady spots and 
ath trees. ‘The flowers, of a yellow- 
, are borne in February. 


A VIRIDISSIMA, a partially ever- 
ub 5 feet to 8 feet high, has erect 
leaves 3 inches to 6 inches long, 
naped, tapering at either end. Flowers 
illiant yellow, 14 inches across, It is a 
andsome shrub and flowers at the end 


> 
{THUS CAMPANULATUS.—A deciduous 
ut 4 feet 6 inches high. Its leaves 
clusters at the extremity of a twig 
ears pale yellow, almost cream- 
flowers in May. The foliage turns 
flow in autumn. 

IS ARBOREA has a wonderful effect 
It is more of a tree than a shrub. 
ippear in December and February 
jant yellow colour. H. mollis is 
attractive shrub with leaves often 
or 6 inches broad and colouring 
during autumn. Its flowers are 
in those of H. arborea and are more 
y yellow. It is rather scarce. 


DENDRON DAURICUM is a semi-ever- 
ub up to 6 feet high. Flowers, from 
to April of a purple-rose colour. 


LEANUM, the earliest of all the Rho- 
ns, has very fine rose-coloured 
s and makes a brave show of colour in 
hrubbery, whilst R. praecox is very 
looming February to March. It 
ose flowers which appear all over 
, which is dwarf and very compact. 


BOREA, E. carnea hybrida, and E. 
les are very desirable plants for liven- 
p purposes. The first-named often 
a considerable bush 5 feet or 6 feet 
has very soft, green foliage of a 
Aature and is very fragrant. Known 
[ree Heath, it bears almost white 
E. carnea hybrida is usually a great 
y garden. It is a foot or so high, 
-rose flowers in November, and 
blooming till March. ~E. codonodes 
h 3 feet to 4 feet high; flowers in pro- 
m December to March. 


UM WEINMANNIANUM, an evergreen 
development, bearing clusters of 
vers from October or November 
nd of the year. In Devon, Corn- 
e southern counties it succeeds ad- 
a bush of some 6 feet in height. 


which gives a good display of yellow 

aber and December. It is a well- 
t. Its flowers are 2 inch to 1 
meter and they are produced singly 
alks. ¥ have seen it planted with 
) considerable effect, the latter pro- 
ur just as J. nudiflorum fails. 


' FRAGRANTISSIMA, a 
le well worthy of a place; blooms 
d February. It is a slender bush 
et high with leaves each 1 inch 
long and some 2 inch or 1 inch 
ooms until March in favoured 


shrubby 
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KERRIA JAPONICA.—Who does not realise 
the beauty of this now popular, albeit old- 
fashioned shrub? It is an admirable climber 
and really wants a lot of beating for show. 
It is known as Jews Mallow. There are 
both double and single flowered varieties. A 
splendid specimen of the variety flore-pleno 
may be seen at Bitton Vicarage. It flowers 
in spring and in autumn, the colour being 
golden and the blooms profuse. 


MAGNOLIA STELLATA, a_ really beautiful 
shrub and the first to bloom of its family, is 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high. The young bark 
is very highly scented, The flowers are also 
scented, in colour pure white changing to 
pale pink, and produced on the shoots in 
March and April. They have a wax-like ap- 
pearance and frequently cover the entire bush. 


Prunus Mume can be utilised either as a 
wall shrub or as a tree of some 6 feet in 
height; leaves from 23 inches to 4 inches in 
length, tapering to a point; flowers pale 
rose, about 1 inch across, and very much like 
Peach blossom. 


In the general make-up of the grounds for 
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Dwarf Lavender 


UITE dwarf shrubs of neat habit are 

none too many, and this good dwarf 

Lavender is therefore all the more valu- 
able. It stands 1 foot to 15 inches high, with 
the flower stalks short in proportion. The 
bloom comes in July, nearly a month before 
that of the larger kinds. ‘The flower is 
deeper in colour and more condensed in form, 
and the scent is powerful. It does well ary- 
where. Layender is usually grown in an 
open, sunny place, but the little bushes shown 
in the illustration face north, a little west. 
They are a yard in front of a 4-feet high dry 
wall that is crowned with a thick growth of 
Rosa lucida.. At the end of the wall top, just 
before the Yew arch, one side of which 
bounds the picture on the right, there is a 
common Juniper of curious habit, quite pros- 
trate when planted on the flat, but so deter- 
mined that its branches shall lie as low as 
possible that, though planted at the top, it 
has flung them down the face of the wall, and 
their ends now rest on the lower ground. 


Ge Ts 


Munstead Dwarf Lavender 


winter such valuable plants as Helleborus 
niger and Iris stylosa must not be neglected, 
and it is also well to bear in mind some of 
the very beautiful trees and shrubs which give 
such handsome effects in autumn, such as 
Gingingko biloba, Viburnum Opulus, some of 
the Acers, and Parrotia persica. Among the 
low shrubs for filling out the shrubberies 
Andromeda polifolia, Hedera colchica, and 
Eurya japonica are worthy of mention. 


The general treatment of evergreens is 
simple and does not call for discussion here, 
although it is a great error to suppose that 
once planted, they will take care of them- 
selves, for they need regular attention. 
Transplanting should be effected only during 
the winter; pruning at the proper times and 
correct training in the case of climbers are 
important. Very dry situations must have 
suitable plants, and for such parts of the 
grounds, as also for very poor soil, some of 
these will be found invaluable. 


By careful arrangement a garden can be 
as attractive during winter as summer, for 
there is a grandeur about some of the trees 
and shrubs included here that amply balances 
the show of summer. Bruce Hewitt. 


The Dorset Heath (Erica ciliaris) 


This native Heath is so beautiful during 
the months of July, August, and September 
that I would strongly advise anyone possess- 
ing a bare piece of open, sunny ground free 
from calcareous matter to plant it in masses 
if he would enjoy a charming picture. Its 
culture is of the simplest, for all that is 
necessary is to dig over the ground a foot 
deep, and in order to encourage a free start 
shake a little leaf-soil or broken peat. about 
the roots-when planting. The little plants 
grow so freely that in about three years those 
put out at 18 inches apart will have met and 
completely covered the ground. Up to this 
time the soil should be stirred with the hoe a 
few times each year to check the growth of 
weeds, but once the ground becomes carpeted 
very little attention is required. In about 
three or four years the mass begins to form 
little rills or waves, yet rarely exceeding 18 
inches in height. The leaves are of a charm- 
ing grey-green and hairy at the edges, and 
the elegant spikes of flowers are of a soft and 
pleasing rosy-red. Planted in broad drifts in 
the foreground of flowering shrubs this Heath 
is attractive at all seasons. E.M, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Leeks 


There are several methods of planting 
Leeks, one by making deep holes in the soil 
and dropping the plant in practically its full 
length. In such cases earthing-up is not 
necessary. The stems will require blanch- 
ing, and this is best done by placing a few 
inches of soil around them at a time. This 
should be done on a fine day when the soil is 
in a workable condition. 


Cauliflowers 


The curds of these are liable to be damaged 
by the slightest frost, so where they are turn- 
ing in, a few of the outer leaves should be 
bent over the curds as a protection. ‘This 
also keeps them in good condition and white. 
Later on it is advisable to partly lift the 
plants, letting the heads face the north. 


Potatoes and Cabbage 


All Potatoes should be lifted and stored for 
the winter as soon as possible, as autumn 
rains and early frosts may appear at any 
time and prevent operations. The ground, 
when cleared of the dead Potato haulm, 
which should be burnt up with any weeds that 
may be on the plot, may be given a dressing 
‘of soot, levelled over, and planted with 
Spring Cabbage. 


Border Carnations 


The planting of these should be done as 
soon as possible, as much depends on the 
plants becoming established before winter 
sets in. The bed should be made firm and 
the plants set out in threes 9 inches apart, 
allowing 15 inches between each three. Plant 
firmly and keep the soil well up around the 
collar of the plants. 


Spring flowering bulbs 


Planting may now be done as the various 
bulbs come to hand. The soil is now warm 
and roots will quickly form and give them a 
good start over those that are planted some 
weeks later.. It is wise to include a few of 
the beautiful Scillas, Chionodoxas, Crocuses, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Snowdrops, and Winter 
Aconites in the rock garden and on the out- 
skirts of the lawn. 


Antirrhinums 


Seedlings of the “best of these are apt to 
vary in colour, so where it is necessary to 
keep the varieties true, cuttings of the young 
shoots should be taken and inserted in sandy 
soil in a cold frame or in boxes that may be 
given the shelter of such. These form roots 
in six weeks to eight weeks, and when the 
plants attain the height of 4 inches the tips 
should be pinched and ample air given to the 
frames. 


Winter flowering Pelargoniums 


Plants that have been growing in pots in 
the open should now be given the shelter of a 
cold frame, in which they may remain for 
the next few weeks. All dead leaves should 
be removed, and it is advisable to pinch off 
all flower-buds until the end of October. 
Soot water and weak liquid manure may 
now be given as a stimulant. 


Violets 


The plants should now be placed in cold 
frames to ensure a winter supply of flowers. 
A bed of sweet and friable soil should be 
made up and the plants lifted with as much 
soil as possible. They may be kept close for 
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a few days, afterwards removing them until 
bad weather sets in. 


Tuberous Begonias 


Seedling plants of these in flower may be 
lifted carefully and potted up in a good com- 
post. If watered and kept in a cold frame 
that is shaded during sunshine until estab- 
lished they may be placed on the stage of the 
greenhouse in the lightest position, where 
they will continue to flower freely for several 
weeks. 


Peaches and Nectarines 


Where the trees have made extra strong 
growth at the expense of fruit during this 
season under glass it is a sure sign that root- 
pruning is necessary, and this is best done 
before the leaves fall. Between now and the 
end of October the work should be taken in 

hand. A liberal supply of wood-ashes and 
old lime-rubble applied to the beds at this 
season is beneficial. 


Pears 

Fairly good crops of Pears are met with in 
most gardens this season, and_ protection 
should be given to guard against birds and 
wasps, which are unusually troublesome. 
Extra large specimens may be prevented 
from falling before they are ripe by placing 
small nets or strands of bass to hold them in 
position. Such varieties as Josephine de 
Malines, Duchess -of Bordeaux, and_ other 
late ones may remain on the trees until the 
end of October if this protection is given in 
time. W. E. WricHrt. 


Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemums 


The buds on the earlier specimen plants 
will now be prominent, and there are a few 
varieties the buds of which ought to be pro- 
tected from possible danger by wet weather. 
Feeding will now be necessary, but this, I 
think, ‘ought to be sparingly done, in the 
case of robust plants. Regular and suff- 
cient supplies of water, I have found, are 
better for the plants than gorging them with 
‘‘artificials ’? or liquid-manure, both of 
which may clog the soil and interfere with 
the proper passage of water. Those who 

may be intending to exhibit blooms at the 
early November shows will find that if they 
house their plants round about September 
20th they will, in an ordinary season, just hit 
the time. 


Cold frames 


All cold frames ought now to, be over- 
hauled and put into order for the many 
things for which they will shortly be required. 
Refresh beds for cuttings, seeing that plenty 
of sand is incorporated on the surface. 
Glazing, too, should be seen to; drip and 
damp are always more to be dreaded than 
frost. The shading ought now to be re- 
moved from sashes under which Cyclamens 
and the earlier Cinerarias are growing. 


-Less water will now be needed in the case of 


such plants, but ventilation must be as free 
as possible: 


Cuttings 


Pelargoniums have been almost superseded 
by the popular Antirrhinums, but those who 
still use the former must now be thinking 
about taking the cuttings which are to pro- 
vide the plants for the flower garden in the 
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- drainage is amaple and free, 


course of next year. Shore joint 
wood is, of course, a desider 
cuttings should be put. fairly 
boxes in a compost of sandy so 
well-exposed place, and 
sparingly until roots are em te 
good growers of Violas (Tuft 
to get in their cuttings of 1 
plants during the early pa 
and while I have no faul ‘te 
procedure I think the cuttin 
more quickly, and come th 
better if they are taken at qu 
the month. Calceolarias, Pen: 
Antirrhinums are soon enoug 
be put in during October. 
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Cucumbers for winter 
Where Cucumbers are i 
the winter a small, easily-heated 
be cleaned down and planted e 
Vigour counts for much — 
months, so that plants ou 
more space than they usually 
the summer.  Cucumbe 
warmth, but te temperature ne 
60 degs. at night, always provi 
comfortable bottom heat. A- 
which to grow winter Cucu 
composed of two-thirds of go 
rotted loam and one-third of 


Strawberries for forcing 
Young plants which were spe 


early in the season should 
fruiting pots round about t 


post consisting of two-thir 
and one-third of soot, bone- 
ashes in equal proportion 
be very firmly done, leaving 
cient space for an ample su 
Everyone appears to ru 
or King George V. for forcin; 
to suggest that some of the 
equally dependable — 

managed. Role 


Where there are climbing 
which are shortly to be occ 
anthemums and other winter 
the summer growths of th 
tailed with a * free hand. Dra 
ought to be given in the c 
as ‘Tacsonias, Pascifiogaet a 
villas.. Those who have Co 
its variegated form will be w 
get rid of this rampant 
times, is but a tangled mass 
breeding ground for many no 


Kitchen garden 

A sowing of Turnips t 
can yet be made. Good va 
late sowing may be found 
Castle Blackstone, and in — 
former is very hardy an 
even during a severe winte 
bulbs are not large the. 


been sown the omission 
at once. Spin Beet is 


request. - 
Mabie Gardens, Dumfe ae 
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~ Melon culture 


RESTING to grow, and not difficult 
iltivation, the Melon is worthy of 
e attention than it receives, for it 
sible to successfully grow it in ordi- 
juses, provided they face south and 
her lean-to or span buildings. Melon- 
ormed of meadow loam, preferably 
ere cattle have been kept, may be 
. and almost as high, ridge style. 
»ds should be sown in January in light 
loam and leaf-mould, using a 3-inch 
1 placing therein one seed only some 
deep, the pots being then plunged in a 
fisfering 75 degs.~ Cover the pots in 
manner as to keep away mice, and, 
howing growth, put on shelves near 
ss. Keep them perfectly clean, water 
y, repotting directly they are fit into 
gots, and from these in due course to 
uiting pots. If the single cordon is 
arte the plants must be 1 foot be- 
if double cordons 2 feet must -be 
. Water well on planting. The 
occupied generally between sowing 
ting the fruit is four months. Heat- 
st be carefully attended to, as Melons 
in high temperatures, and the ther- 
ry may not register less than 70 degs. 
early stages, 75 degs., 80 degs., and 
5 degs. as time goes on. During 
ot weather a little air should be left 
ight. Syringe the plants daily in the 
sand at closing time. 
single cordon method previously re- 
» is recommended, especially for early 
and consists in allowing a good run 
th and then stopping. Fertilisation 
9 be carefully attended to, although 
weather is such as to allow the ad- 
of plenty of air during growth the 
blooms usually become fertilised. It 
however, to distribute the pollen by 
of a camel-hair brush in the usual 
i the fruit progresses support will be 
lin the shape of nets. Red-spider 
prevented at all costs, for if it does 
t: very difficult matter to destroy 
§ also green-fly. Fumigation with 
compound, judiciously performed, is 
e best remedy, but great caution must 
ised, Bruce Hewirr. 


Gumming in Plums 
ou tell me why Damsons and Plums 
garden (which is light loam) exude a 
their fruits when ripening? Can 
mything to the soil, or prevent it by 
it? MiOVieR: 
€ase is one of many in the cultiva- 
S fruit, and evidently your trees are 
with a fungus, causing an exudation 
the branches and frequently ap- 
on the fruit when nearing the ripen- 
e, although you do not say that you 
iticed such on the wood. If you 
the trees carefully you will no doubt 
‘this is so. In the case of the fruit, 
ved to proceed from the stone, work- 
4 to the outside of the skin, which 


Eventually gum exudes, pervading 

ndering it hard and useless. It 
Mostly on trees that are gross, 
ve have found it on’ weakly ones at 
Your soil appears of a rather light 
fruit trees, especially stone fruits, 
vould advise you to work away the 
ling the roots to a depth of 18 
fh the garden fork, replacing the 
f it with soil of a heavier texture, 
ay marl if procurable, mixing with 
ercentage of lime-rubble or old 
en to about an inch square, do- 
ards the end of October, making 
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the fresh compost fairly firm, watering to 
settle the whole. Guard against any animal 
manure except as a light mulch during the 
summer, and as soon as the trees are leafless 
thoroughly examine all branches and twigs, 
cutting clean away any particle of gummed 
wood found, then paint over with Stockholm 
tar. | ; 


Wasps eating fruit 


I am troubled greatly by wasps and flies of 
various kinds this year attacking my 
Peaches (a good crop). Plums also suffer the 
same way, and now they are attacking my 
Grapes, especially Foster’s Seedling, although 
not ripe. I have muslin hung over the door, 
but not the lights. Can you suggest any effi- 
cient mode of stopping them? If so I should 
feel greatly obliged. J..H. ANprERSON. 

[In the majority of cases where large soft 
fruit in the way of Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, etc., is being eaten by wasps and flies 
it will be found it has been previously 
‘“ tapped,”’ giving an opening for the insects, 
this being the work of either birds or ear- 
wigs. The preventive to the first is, of 
course, netting, but the earwig is a trouble- 
some and insidious enemy. It will hide in 
any small crevice and behind tiny bits of 
foliage, and will tap the fruit when only in a 
half-ripe stage. The only remedy or, rather, 
preventive is to place Bean-stalks or a simi- 
lar hollow receptacle among the foliage and 
examine them every day, having something 
handy into which to blow the insects. Wasps 
and flies do not take the initiative in tapping 
until the fruit is nearly ripe enough to gather, 
but as they are at the destructive work it 
only remains to hang bottles half-filled with 
some attractive liquid, as beer, about the 
trees and search-for and destroy nests as soon 
as possible. In the case of fruits under glass 
there are one or two liquids recommended to 
be placed about the house in saucers that will 
attract and kill the wasps, but experience 
proves there is nothing more to. their liking 
than ripe fruit, and they will pass the tempt- 
ing saucers to attack it. The only plan 
where this is consistent with facility for 
ventilation is to tack tiffany along both at the 
top and front of the house. It should be of 
fairly open texture, that is, to enable the 
passage of air and yet prevent ingress of in- 
sects. Are the Foster’s Seedling berries 
cracking, as the wasps have attacked them 
when only partially ripe? | 


Plum rust 


I send herewith samples of foliage from 
three of my Plum trees, two Victoria and 
one River’s Early. They are wall-trained 
trees in garden soil. The younger Victoria 
is heavily cropped, and, although fruit has 
been thinned, is not making much progress 
in size. I should be glad to know what is 
the cause of the foliage being in this condi- 
tion and the treatment recommended. 

JOHN GARDINER. 

[The Plum trees are affected with Plum 
rust, which is caused by the fungus Puccinia 
pruni. This disease is best controlled at this 
time of the year by collecting all. the ‘affected 
leaves and burning them. If all the leaves 
are affected like those you have sent to us 
you cannot pick them all off. In this case 
the leaves, as they fall, must be collected and 
burned. Early next spring the trees should 
be sprayed with lime-sulphur before the buds 
break and again at intervals afterwards. 
Keep a careful watch for the outbreak of rust 
next year, pick off the leaves affected and 
carry on with the spraying. If your wall 
trees are not making much growth you 
should prune them a little harder, and do not 
allow them to carry much fruit. You can- 
not expect young fruit trees to carry fruit 
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and at the same time to make wood. Get 
rid of the Plum rust, do not crop too heavily, 
and the young trees ought then to grow. ] 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes failing 


LEASE tell me the cause of the indiffer- 

ent growth of Potatoes enclosed? The 

green-topped one, you will see, made a 
start, died off,. then started again. ~ The 
enclosed are the best of the patch planted ; all 
new seed. The ground had chickens on it 
for six months. When they were taken off it 
was limed; then, about a fortnight after, it 
was planted. <A third, of the seed’ never 
started. East Berks. 


[Your Potatoes are affected with several 
diseases. First of all the green-topped one is 
affected with late blight, sometimes called the 
Potato disease. This disease is caused by a 
fungus (Phytophthora infestans). The disease 
first shows itself in the foliage, where little 
dark-brown spots appear, these later turning 
black. The spots gradually grow bigger, 
until the whole leaflet has been killed. You 
will always find the blight spots are dark and 
shrivelled where they are oldest, gradually 
shading off towards the green portion of the 
leaf through brown and yellow. Just inside 
the yellow portion of the spot you will find 
on the under surface of the leaf a band bear- 
ing a very minute grey tinge. This grey 
band is the fungus in its fruiting stage. 
Spores given off from this portion will infect 
other Potato leaflets, and also are said to be 
washed down to the soil and to eventually in- 
fect the tubers. The disease in the tuber is 
too well known to need description. Spray- 
ing the Potato foliage early in the season 
does much to prevent the spread of this 
disease. The fungicide generally used for 
this purpose is Bordeaux mixture. In your 
district spraying should be done about the 
second week of July and repeated three weeks 
later. The foliage is now too far advanced 
for you to do any good by spraying, and we 
should advise you to lift the crop as soon as 
possible. Try and get your crop well dried 
before storing, and look them over from 
time to time and pick out any showing 
further signs of the disease. Secondly, the 
plant that has died down entirely is affected 
with ‘‘ blackleg.’’ This disease is caused by 
a bacterium called Bacillus atrosepticus. 
You say that your tops first died off and then 
started again. We think you are mistaken. 
It appears to us that the original set planted 
became infected with blackleg and that a 
self-set plant grew so near it that you thought 
your original plant had started again. We 
have never known of a plant whose stem had 
been killed with blackleg start again and the 
second lot of haulm being killed with blight. 
The green haulm you sent us had blight pre- 
sent and the dead haulm had blackleg. The 
sets not starting in the spring would be due 
to either leaf-curl or blackleg. We should 
think you got hold of a bad sample of seed. 
It would be better another season to get your 
sets well sprouted before you plant them. ] 


Radishes for autumn and winter 

(R. F. A.).For* autumn ‘and’ winter use 
these must be sown at intervals from the 
beginning of August until the middle of Sep- 
tember. To produce a crop fit for table at 
Christmas they must be, in October, sown in 
a frame that has been used for Cucumbers 
or Melons. This should be filled to within 
several inches of the glass with light soil. 
Sow the seed thinly and give plenty of air 
when the weather is mild. Protect from 
frost by covering and mulching round the 
frame, and there will be plenty of Radishes 
for salad on Christmas Day. 
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National Dahlia Society 


September 8th, 1926 : 


F proof of the increasing popularity of the 
[bans were needed, this was forthcoming 

at the annual exhibition of the National 
Dahlia Society held in the hall of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Westminster, S.W., 
on Wednesday, September 8th, when this 
“ commédious building was filled to its utmost 
capacity. With one or two exceptions, where 
the trade included in their groups a few 
hardy flowers, the exhibition was exclusively 
composed of Dahlias of every known form 
and colour. Progtess was noted on every 
hand. The newer forms of the Dahlia, of 
which there are now so many, contributed 
very materially to the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the show, and it is pleasing to record 
that the setting up of the blooms in the 
formal, inartistic method of earlier days on 
boards and wire framework is at last almost 
a thing of the past. A more natural way of 
setting up the blooms of all types of the 
Dahlia is now practised, and this is some- 
thing to be thankful for. The decorative side 
of the Society’s operations was well represen- 
ted by no fewer than 15 table decorations, 
and there were ‘many smaller classes for 
smaller subjects, all well filled and most in- 
teresting. In the amateur classes competi- 
tion was keen, proving that the Dahlia has 
again ‘caught on’’ with these growers. 
The Dutch Dahlia Society sent a splendid lot 
of blooms of high quality, which were much 
admired. The newer miniature-flowered 
Peony, Mignon, Star; and Charm Dahlias 
were freely shown in the decorative classes, 
and in this way proved their value. Viscount 
Ullswater opened the show at 1 o’clock, when 
there was a good number of persons present. 
He referred to the Dahlia as he knew it when 
he was young, and mentioned the great ad- 
vance that had been made in late years. His 
speech was listened to with the greatest 
interest as many interesting facts were dis- 
closed. 

As usual the trade set up groups of vary- 
ing size around the walls of the building, 


making a most effective framework to an ex-_ 


hibition that must rank high in the history 
of this special society. It was remarked by 


an authority that the Dahlias this year were — 


not of so high a quality as last year. This 
was attributed to the somewhat trying and 
difficult climatic conditions that had_pre- 
vailed of late, and to the exceptionally heavy 
rainfall recently experienced after a some- 
what prolonged period of dry weather. One 
grower stated that he had lost 1,000 plants 
and another grower 200. Still the show was 
a great success, and it is gratifying to think 
the National Dahlia Society is now doing so 
well. 


Trade exhibits 


Premier honours rested with Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, for a really 
magnificent group largely comprised of Col- 
larette and Decorative Dahlias. There were 
also beautiful examples of Pompon, Charm, 
and. single Dahlias, all lightly and most 


artistically arranged. Holyrood, Strath- 
more, Scarlet Queen, and Tuskar were 
especially good Collarettes. Large gold 


medal. 

Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, also set up 
a beautiful group, in which the latest and 
better sorts were well shown. Good large 
decorative sorts were Beau Brummel, Jersey 
Beauty, Cigarette, Uncle Dick, Verdun, 
Reg. Godfrey, and Pride of San Francisco. 
There were also charming single and small- 
aoa Pzeony sorts in abundance. Gold 
medal. 


A gold medal was also awarded to Mr. 
_H. J. Jones, Lewisham, who had a beautiful 
group of Dahlias and a few hardy flowers 
such as Delphiniums, Tritomas,~ and 
Heleniums. Striking Dahlias of the decora- 
tive types were Jersey Beauty, The Clown, 
Mrs. de Van Waarner, Reginald Godfrey, 
and Andreas Hofer. The arrangement of 
this group left nothing to be desired. 


Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, also obtained 
a gold medal for a group of well-grown 
Dahlias in which all types were well repre- 
sented. Of Cactus varieties, Tiara, Silverhill 
Park, Essex, Miss Ekhert, Ballet Girl, and 
Grasmere were all good sorts. Decorative 
varieties such as Shining Sun, Bobbie, Snow 
Bunting, and other types were well done. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., were, as 
usual, well to the fore with their display, for 
-which they were awarded a gold medal. 
Large and small-flowered decorative sorts 
were well shown. The Mignons arranged in 
baskets fronted the group and were very 
striking. | We noted especially Lancer, Ethel, 
Grace, Albion, Louise, Kathleen, Daffodil, 
Julius, Etna, Dazzler, Daphne, and Kingcup 
as especially striking. They are ideal plants 
for edgings to large borders. Their Star 
sorts were also very good. Hindhead Star, 
Gatton Star, Yellow Star, Harrow Star, 
Haslemere Star, and White Star were some 
of the better Star sorts. 


A silver gilt medal was awarded to Messrs. 
Jarman and Co., Chard, for a good group 
arranged in one cornér of the hall.’ Cactus, 
Decorative, Charm, Collarette, and other 
types of the Dahlia were well arranged. 

As usual, Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, E.C.; put up a group of 
Dahlias for which they were awarded a silver 
gilt medal. Bowls, stands, and vases were 
used to display the flowers, and the various 
types of the Dahlia were shown. Mr. 
Hemsley, Crawley, Sussex, gained a silver 
medal for a group of Dahlias in which were 
represented most types of the Dahlia in pleas- 
ing variety. A silver-gilt medal was also won 
by Mr. J. Emberson, Walthamstow, N.E., 
who had well-arranged stands of the new and 
better Dahlias of most types. This group 
was most tastefully arranged and was much 
admired Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough, had a 
very bright table group of Dahlias, all well 
grown and embracing many beautiful types 
of this extraordinary flower. 


The Dutch Dahlia Society staged a group 
of Dahlias showing high culture, for which 
they were awarded a silver-gilt medal. A 
few good Dahlias were Rose Tendre, Clown, 
Pink Favourite, Freedom, Pourpre Koning, 
Mrs. Crowley, Locarna, Secretary Voors, 
Early Gem, Jersey Beauty, and Betsy 
Majoor, all grand decorative sorts. 

The competitive classes generally were well 
filled and the competition keen and interest- 
ing. We are unable to mention each competi- 
tion, but have to content ourselves with a 
reference to some of the leading classes. 


- In Division A, for show and fancy Dahlias, 
the competition was poor and the flowers of 
little interest, their less pleasing character no 
doubt being responsible for this change. 


Cactus Daniias.—The leading class in the 
open division was for six blooms each of 12 
varieties. -Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea were the only exhibitors 
and were awarded first prize. Their varieties 
were F. W. Fellowes, Mrs. W. Jackson, 
Harry Strutt, Chas. Dickens, Supreme, 
G. H. Barlow, Thos. Want, Rev. H. C. 
Weaver, Miss Jean Fry, Doris 


Gillatt, 


, 


and Son were also first in 


_ Mrs. W. Jackson, and Tro: 


' hardy foliage could b 


Trophy, and Elsie Prior. 


blooms distinct shown on board 
sorts were Mrs Stredwick, Mar: 
Harvey, Herbert Blackman, G 


the class for 12 varieties, si 
of each variety, was Me 
Son, Ltd., Crawley, wh 
series of blooms. Homer, — 
White Ensign, Mary Purrier, 
and Edith Page were the. 
Pompons.—For 12 varieti 
blooms of each variety, 
ficial supports, for prizes offer 
Crane, esses, Cheal were 
flowers were arranged in > 
foliage in variety and loo 
Adelaide, Ruby, Bacchus 
Darkest of All, and Daisy 


SincLes.—Singles ‘were — 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Son 
for 12 varieties, 9 bloom 
The flowers attracted much : 
better sorts being Owe 
Duchess, Mamie, Beacon, 
and Brenda. First prize wa 
exhibit. tae 

SmMaLL Pa#ony-FLOWERED.— 
hibits in the class for six vari 
of each variety, revealed so 
The first prize went to M 
Sons, Ltd., Colchester, f 
varieties :—Tangerine, Be 
Miss M. H. Hay, Our Am 
Mr. A. J. Cobb, Reading, 
second. His flowers were 
and looked very pretty. H 
Pearson and Cintra are t 

Co.iarettes.—The chief ¢ 
varieties, 10 blooms of e 
The first prize was won 
and Sons, Ltd., their better 
Whiter, Ustane, Jean, M 
Glen, Devon, Mrs. C. S 
Mabel Mary. In the class 
six blooms each, arranged it 
Beatty (gardener, Mr. A. 
was first with a pleasing | 
W. Treseder, Ltd., Car 


Table decorations — 


Dahlias and they were all v 
ing honours were secured 
Jones, 16, Milton Road, Hig: 
pretty decoration in which s 
Star and Crimson Star ve 
a finish of lovely fronds 
sus. Mrs. C. A. Tisdall, 
was second with a light 
Charlwood Star, and wit 


table decoration from — 
Star Dahlias were excludes 
Co 


> 


was awarded to Mrs. L. 
field, for a pretty decorat 
the smaller-flowered P 
tively. Mr. A. J. Cobb” 
with a pretty little sma 
his own raising ; it mad 
tion. With the variety 
dall was a good third. — 


Other decorative. 

There were six compe! 
three vases or bowls arra 
decoration, and they wer 


warded to Mr. J. Emberson, Wal- 
/had a charming decoration in 
Cactus Joyce Goddard most 
cond prize was secured by Mr. 
Maidenhead, and Mr. D. B. 
was placed third. _ There 
er decorative classes, such as 
baskets, and bowls. The last- 
ss was responsible for a beauti- 
which flowers of varying tints 
bronze, tinted rosy-cerise and 
of colour, were arranged most 
This exhibit won first prize and 
by Miss Woolver, East Grin- 
d prize was won by Mrs. 
, Mrs. Tisdall being a good 


] 
Ca 


jutumn Rose Show of this Society 
7 was held in the hall of the 
orticultural Society, Vincent 
tminster, S.W., on Friday and 
tember toth and 11th. We 
a preference for an autumn show 
s hall, having in view the uncer- 
- English climate at this season. 
well filled on the present occa- 
xhibits that appeared to have 
e somewhat trying climatic con- 
fenced of late, and the Society 
very reason to be gratified with 
display. It was conclusive proof 
t hold the Rose has upon the 
if community. 

ses of the nurserymen’s section 
urse, the chief feature. ‘The 
ed the walls to some 8 feet in 
all stands of flowers making a 
ground to the smaller stands, 
iged in the front of the respective 


iF Roses.—The leading class was 
entative group of cut Roses r5 feet 
There were no fewer than -nine 
n this class and all were good. 
was awarded to -Messrs. S. 
| Son, Portadown, Ireland, for a 
ficent display. Pillars, stands, 
, etc., were arranged artistically 
Roses of wonderful colour. The 
worthy sorts were Betty Uprichard, 
ation, Mabel Morse, Margaret 
Shristine, Mrs. H. Morse, Norman 
Mts. Barraclough, and Mme. E. 
‘s. A. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., 
s, County Down, Ireland, were 
also with a really handsome 
noted Lady Inchiquin, Mme. 
chard E. West, Shot Silk, Betty 
nd Margaret Dickson Hamil. 
as well won by Mr. C. Gregory, 
tts, for a beautiful exhibit. K. 
ilk, Emma Wright, Roselandia, 
Charlemont were noteworthy sorts. 
class for a group of cut Roses 8 feet 
Produced six excellent displays, 
urs going to Messrs. R. Hark- 
Hitchin, for a magnificent lot 
ie best condition. Three arches, 
tands, and hand-baskets were 
ost artistically with such well- 
ties as K. of K., Los Angeles, 
1¢. Butterfly, Ophelia, Mabel 
ts. Henry Morse, Betty Uprichard, 
enry Bowles, a really superb 
id prize followed the first very 
1S was secured by Mr. John Mat- 
ington, Oxford. Isobel, Red 
Betty Uprichard, and Lady 
noteworthy sorts. 
s of four baskets of cut Roses 
nade a most interesting and pleas- 
l'y. Messts. Wheatcroft Bros., Ged- 
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Munro Challenge Cup 


This cup is given to the wiriner of the first 
prize in a class for the best floral design to 
illustrate the decorative capabilities of the 
Dahlia. The exhibit of the winners, Messrs. 
Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff, was a useful illus- 
tration of the decorative value of the Dahlia. 
Baskets, bouquets, chaplets, lyres, harps, 
etc., made a display well meriting the chal- 
lenge cup award, and much credit is due to 
the exhibitor for the many items comprising 
the exhibit. 


In the smaller classes for cut blooms there 
was much to interest and please the Dahlia 
enthusiast, and the rivalry was generally very 
keen. 


ling, Notts, were a good first with beautiful 
examples of Mme. Butterfly, Shot Silk, The 
Queen Alexandra Rose, and Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens. Messrs. T, Smith and Sons, Stran- 
raer, were placed second, a basket of British 
Queen in their set being noteworthy. The 
five exhibits in Class 4 for three baskets of 
Polyantha Roses were quite attractive. Lead- 
ing honours were won by Messrs. D. Prior 
and Sons, Ltd., Colchester, who had Kirsten 
Poulsen, Elsie Poulsen, and Orange King. 
Second prize was secured by Messrs. R. 
Harkness and Co. 


ROSES IN VASES AND OTHER RECEPTACLES.— 
Class 5, for 24 distinct varieties, found three 
exhibitors. A bright display of good-quality 
Roses placed Mr. John Mattock first. Los 
Angeles, Hadley, Shot Silk, Lady Inchiquin, 
Mrs. H. Morse, Padre, W. F. Dreer, Betty 
Uprichard, Golden Emblem, Innocence, and 
Mrs. H. Bowles were especially noteworthy 
sorts. Second prize was awarded to Messrs. 
A. Warner and Son, also with a charming 
series. 


EXHIBITION ROSES IN BOXES.—In Class 6, 
for 24 blooms distinct, there were only two 
exhibitors, a splendid exhibit from Messrs. 
T. Smith aud Sons easily winning first prize. 
Geo. Dickson (best Rose exhibited by a 
nurseryman), A. Hartman, Mayford, and 
Chas. K. Douglas were a few of the better 
blooms. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Ltd., 
were placed second with an interesting series. 
Class 7, for 18 blooms, distinct varieties, pro- 
duced three competitors. Mr. G. Prince won 
first prize with a bright, even lot of blooms. 
Caroline Testout, Shot Silk, Mabel Morse, 
and H. V. Machin were his best flowers. Mr. 
G. Burch, Peterborough, was placed second. 


There were three lots of two baskets each in 
Class 8. Leading honours easily’ fell to 
Messrs. T. Smith and Sons, who had superb 
examples of Mrs. John Laing and Earl Haig. 
Mr. G. Burch was awarded second prize with 
Frau Karl Druschki and George Dickson. 


OPEN ARTISTIC CLASSES.—There were five 
beautiful table decorations in the open class, 
first prize deservedly being awarded to Mrs. 
L. R. May, Waltham Cross, for a charm- 
ingly-arranged table of Mme. Butterfly. 
Second prize was secured by Miss M. G. 
Archer, Ashford, Kent, for the single Dainty 
Bess neatly disposed. In Class 10, for a bowl 
of Roses, there were four entrants. First 
prize was awarded to Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farn- 
ham, Surrey, using Phyllis Bide and Angele 
Pernet. This was a flattish, formal bowl 
arrangement. We much preferred the second, 
a beautiful bowl of Mme. Butterfly from Mrs. 
.. R. May. 


NEW SEEDLING Rosges.—Messrs. S. McGredy 
and Son won the gold medal with a Hybrid 
tea Rose named Patience. The colour may be 
described as carmine-rose flushed orange. 
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The. plant is said to be-free and bushy. It 
has no scent, however, but it is an attractive 
Rose. A Certificate of Merit was given to 
James Ferris, a large Hybrid Tea Rose of 
a rich cream colour. This was shown by Dr. 
Campbell Hall. 

THe Cray CHaLLence Cup.—Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd., with the Hybrid Tea 
Rose Dame Edith Helen, won the Clay Chal- 
lenge Cup. This is a large, full Rose, beauti- 
fully scented and of a glowing pink colour. 
This cup is given for the best new scented 
seedling Rose of the year. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about its merit, and there is little doubt 
it will become very popular. 

AMATEUR SECTION.—As usual, this section 
was well contested, and the interest at this 
show was as keen as ever. Class 13, for one 
basket of cut Roses, found Mr. H. Mitchell, 
Bradford, leading the six competitors, with a 
very charming basket of pale-coloured Roses. 
Mr. J. N. Hart, Little Heath, Potter’s Bar, 
was second with a pretty lot. Class 15, for a 
basket of cut Roses, not more than 12 stems, 
was represented by seven exhibits. Mrs. 
H. Cribb, Northwood, Middlesex, was a good 
first with Hugh Dickson. 

EXHIBITION ROSES IN BOXES.—Class 20, for 
12 distinct varieties, was represented by five 
good exhibits. A grand lot of blooms won 
first prize for Mr. H. Mitchell. Second prize 
went to Mr. J. N. Hart for‘a good series. 

There were five entrants in Class 25, for six 
blooms, not less than four varieties. Mr. A. 
Norman Rogers, East Putney, S.W., was 
first. 

LADIES’ ARTISTIC CLASSES — AMATEURS.— 
There were no fewer than eight exhibits in 
the class open to ladies only for a dinner-table 
decoration on a table space 6 feet by 4 feet. 
Mrs. Courtney Page, Enfield, won first prize 
with a charming table in which she used well- 
coloured blooms of good quality of Roselandia 
most effectively. Trailing growths of rose 
foliage added materially to a beautiful finish 
in a lovely table decoration of Mme. Butter- 
fly from Mrs. F. Charlton, Yiewsley Both 
quality of bloom and arrangement left no- 
thing to_be desired. The seven entrants in 
Class 28, for a bowl of mixed cut Roses, was 
a very interesting competition. Mrs. Court- 
ney Page was again first with a light arrange- 
ment of Roses charmingly disposed. 

Class 27 was represented by six good ex- 
hibits, a beautiful vase of Mme. Butterfly 
Winning first prize for Mrs. Courtney Page. 

Each of the other classes not described in 
detail above were well contested, and the 
keenest interest was_ taken in these competi- 
tions by the participants and their many 
friends. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Orpington Nurseries Co.—The Orpington 
Irises. 

Hewitt and Co., Ltd., Hull.—Bulbs, 1926. 

Laxton Bros., Bedford.—List of new 
fruits. 

Ant. Roozen, Overveen, Haarlem.—Cata- 
logue of choice Dutch and Cape bulbs. 

Hampton Plant Co., New Malden, Surrey. 
—Guaranteed Roses, fruit trees, and hardy 
plants. 

Chaplin Bros., 
List of bulbs. - 

R. Wallace and Co., 
Wells.—Irises ; bulbs. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.—Autumn 
catalogue of bulbs, etc., etc. 

Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden.—List of Flag Irises; gold medal 
Daffodils ; list of bulbs and tubers for 1926. 

Webb and Sons, Stourbridge.—Bulbs for 
1926. 

W. J. Unwin, Histon, Cambs.—Autumn 
list of Sweet Peas, bulbs,, Gladioli, and 
Roses. 


Ltd., Waltham Cross.— 


Ltd., Tunbridge 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 


cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 


ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 


queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. : : 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not mora than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Beech hedge 


~(C. Ashwin).—No. 1, five or six years. 
No. 2, in autumn, as soon as they are ripe, 
but they must be protected from birds and 
mice. The soil in which the seeds are sown 
should be fine where it is in contact with the 
seed and thoroughly drained. The seeds 
should not be buried more than their own 
depth, and never be permitted to become 
dust-dry, just a moist but not saturated con- 
dition being most favourable to seeds. They 
may be scattered broadcast or sown in 
shallow drills, or,,if only a small quantity is 
required, boxes 3 inches deep will answer, 
and germination will be facilitated if these 
can be placed in a cold frame. Do not sow 
thickly, and transplant the seedlings when 
4 inches to 6 inches high, repeating this in 
successive years. This will prevent the 
formation of tap roots. The Purple-leaved 
Beech reproduces itself from seeds, although 
different shades of purple will appear in the 
seedlings. Any rampant side shoots should 
be stopped and the top taken out when the 
plants are within a foot of the height finally 
desired. 


Trees for a garden in North Oxford- 
shire 

(A. Dillon).—All the trees you mention 
would be quite hardy in your district, and 
the following are the best suited to your pur- 
pose :—Catalpa bignonioides (25 feet to 50 
feet), Ailanthus glandulosa (Tree of Heaven), 
Paulownia imperialis. 


The Silver Tree (Leucodendron 
argenteum) 

_I brought over some cones of the Silver 
Tree (Leucodendron argenteum) from South 
Africa some months ago. I planted some 
seeds in pots in a cool greenhouse. One has 
germinated after two months and formed a 
nice sturdy-looking plant 23 inches high. I 
should like to know whether I should keep it 
where it is—a cool greenhouse. In winter, in 
spite of heating, the heat sometimes gets 
down to 4o degs. Would it do better if 
planted out of doors for a time? W.S. 

[Your seedling of this plant should be kept 
in the greenhouse for the winter and potted 
on next spring. This plant is not hardy. ] 


Climbing plants for Chestnut pale fence 
8 feet high 


(R. W. Kingham).—Yes, such a fence 
would provide an effective screen if planted 
with evergreen climbers. Ivy (Hedera col- 
chica), with leaves 6 inches across, planted 
alternately with Ampelopsis Engelmanni, 
forms a most effective screen, the Ampelopsis 
intermingling with the Ivy, providing a fine 
colour effect in autumn. The long shoots 
must, however, be cut hard back each year. 
Whatever you use should be planted at 4 feet 
apart, in which case you require 15 plants. 
Of course, deciduous climbers are vastly more 
effective and provide a screen even when de- 
void of their foliage, and if this appeals to you 


plant the following in the order named :— 
Lonicera etrusca var. gigantea, Vitis vinifera 
purpurea, Clematis Jackmanni superba, Rose 
Zephirin Drouhin, Pyrus japonica — splen- 
dens, Clematis La France, Actinidia arguta, 
Ceanothus Veitchi, Rose Paul’s Scarlet, 
Clematis Ville de Lyon, Rose Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Crataegus Pyracantha Laelandi, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, and Vitis Coignettia. 


Syringa suckers 
(Enquirer).—Your Syringas are ~ probably 
grafted plants, and the suckers you refer to 


are those of the Privet, which must be re-. 


moved otherwise they will kill the shrubs. 
Cut them away as close to the ground as you 
possibly can and do not allow others to 
develop. 


GREENHOUSE 


Wintering half-hardy annuals in a cold 
' frame 
(John Adams).—The following would pro- 
bably succeed in a cold frame from which 
frost was excluded :—Acroclinium roseum, 


Abronia umbellata, Anagalis grandiflora, 
Browallia speciosa, Calceolaria  chelidoni- 
oides, Campanula —macrostyla, _Phacelia 
campanularia, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 
Rhodanthe Manglesi, R. maculata, Gypso- 
phila elegans, Helichrysum  monstrosum, 
Cupid Sweet Peas, Linum grandiflorum> 


rubrum, Lupinus nanus, L. albus, Nolana 
atriplicifolia, Statice Suworowi, Tropaolum 
canariense, and’ Verbena hybrida . Rose 
Queen, Zinnias are native of Mexico and 
Texasy and we do not consider them suffi- 
ciently hardy for your purpose. They revel 
in sunshine, but cannot endure the slightest 
degree of frost. If you have a slightly-heated 
greenhouse into which they could be placed 
early in October you may grow them with a 
fair measure of success. (The seeds of 


Zinnias and all those mentioned above may — 


be sown in pots filled with good loamy soil 
and leaf-mould to which has been added a 
free sprinkling of sand. The top 2 inch 
should be of fine sifted soil. On this the 
seeds should be sown thinly and covered very 
lightly, and after watering with a fine rose 
stood in a cool frame and shaded from bright 
sunshine until germination takes place, from 
which time until the end of September the 
sashes may be removed altogether. Admit 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions and 
thin the plants when r inch high, leaving 
about seven to a 6-inch pot: Water must be 
applied with care. i 


Injury to Begonia leaves 

I am enclosing a few Begonia leaves of 
Gloire de Lorraine for your inspection. 
Kindly tell me what is the matter with same. 
I have grown them successfully for several 
years, flowering in 6-inch pots by Christmas, 
but have never had a failure with them be- 
fore. JER 

[The rusty-looking appearance of the 
leaves enclosed is caused by some slight error 
in cultivation, and it is quite possible. the 


\ 


the trouble. Employ a~ 


_winter. The fresh ones whi 


~ } 


insecticide in which Sulpee 
part or Gishurst’s Compo 

plants. Use the insecticide 
ance with the maker’s direc 
the worst leaves and burn ther 


Pelargoniums athe 

(G. G.). = Several 
specialise in these plants, a 
ward you a priced list of 
bably suggest the best for yc 
fine half-dozen would include 
crimson), Scarlet King, B: 
red), King of Denmat 
Speaker (fiery salmon), an 
(white), * “pe ea 


\ 


Clivias not flowering 
(G. G.).—These plants 
more or less potbound condi 
your plants, now they a1 
growing too vigorously, an 
fail to bloom. When thoroug 
this fault will be remedied, p 
not growing in too dense 
watering is the cause of the ; 
Keep the roots on the dry s 
winter little moisture is 
powdered charcoal or a 
round the plants. 
Acacia (Mimosa) 
I have half-a-dozen seedli 
(Acacia) from a plant broug 
of France three years ago, 1 
come very large. It was pl 
greenhouse and flowered 
February very freely. Th 
4 inches to 5 inches hig 
spindly, with stems like threa 
be better out of doors for a t 
place? et 
[Remove the. centre 
Acacias and keep them n 
they will soon become sturdy. 
late in the season to — 
plants to the open. ] 


FLOWER G. 
Verbena Chamadryoide: 
Will you kindly tell me i 


method of propagating th 
hardy with me, and J los 


flourished and have put ou 
ing stems or runners from 
3 feet in length. These 
the joints and J have taker 
pegged the joints down inte 
pots, without removing the 
the joint and leaving in son 
flower-buds. Is this corr 
I nip off the pair of le: 
down joint? Should I leav 
flower, and when shoul 
runner from the parent? Of 
Should they be left in 2-inch 
as if happy they make cons 
before winter? 3 = 
[Yes. Your method 
delightful plant, if unus 
and should result in yo 
strong, and well-established 
winter. Keep the soil from. 
when you find that the jo 
freely into the pots the ru 
severed. Pinch the tips. 
the second joint beyond 
again any growth which { 
no necessity. to remove th 
The plants will winter all 
if not placed in a high 


cool frost-proof structure bei 
= . ate ips 
necessary. ~ Cuttings ta’ : 


time and inserted in pots of | 


ah 


in a cool, closed frame, dewed 
ily and ‘shaded from bright sun- 


‘ous of growing some Lilies simi- 
one sees in florists’ windows, 
dly give me the names of a select 
cultural notes, whether grown 
ground, and time of flowering ? 
|-house in which I wish to grow 
7 ob. Bi 


es to which you refer are all 
. speciosum (syn. lancifolium). 
e is known as L. s. album and 
Varieties L. s. roseum, L. °*s. 
L. s. Melpomene. These Lilies 
e in the open ground, but they 
nt for pots, and suitable for your 
se. Secure the bulbs in the New 
ley should be in bloom from July to 
®, according to the heat in your 
e. Good loam, leaf-mould, and 
“suit them, and when potting the 
3 inches or so of space for top- 

en growth is well away and roots 
the base of the stem. Afford water 
cation until the roots are active. 

for the border embrace L. regale, 
joms in July, L. sulphurgale a few 
ter, L.-elegans (June and July), L. 
August and September, a Lily that 
_a loamy soil), L. Martagon (July), 
um (June and July), the Tiger Lily 
um) (August and September), and 
flowering L. umbellatum. L. regale 
Iphurgale hybrids are fine for pot 
lies enjoy a cool root-run and a 
de from hot sunshine. They will 
meet any good soil, and when 
his well through the ground a top- 
; a and well-decayed manure will 
cial. During the growing period 
d plerity of root moisture. Spring 
s best for the border. ] 


Jahlias 


L.).—Cut off the stems when 
st 9 inches from the ground, 
h a fork lift the roots 
it out some of the soil or re- 


ith the aid of a pointed stick, turn 
bottom upwards to allow any sap 
that may be in the hollow stems to 
and when the roots are fairly dry 
; ag shallow boxes as close to- 
they can be stored, and cover them 
ine dry soil or ashes, well shaken 
ien place them where the tempera- 
ot fall to freezing-point, and where 
dry, not under drip. So cared for, 


:. keep well all the winter. 
| maritima 


Deem).—This is a fine-leaved, half- 
nial from the Mediterranean 
eré it grows from 13 feet to 3 feet 
with much cut silvery leaves and 
ds of yellow flowers late in 
it is tender in many gardens, 
in cold, wet soils, but is useful for 
ees in summer when planted out 

June. Cuttings taken in the 
vill root slowly on a greenhouse 
need careful watering in winter. 
t means of increase, as though 
from seed, the seedlings are very 
_ there are several good garden 
est of these being C. m. can- 
€ are sorry we fail to trace the 
lue border. An article recently 
a red border, 


S turning brown 

Your Montbretias are in need 
Dig up the border and work 
of farmyard manure into the 
before replanting divide up the 


care- 


~ 
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corms, planting each one separately and at 
g inches apart. They will then regain their 
former vigour and provide stouter leaves and 
flower-spikes. 


Raising Antirrhinums 

(W. Smith).—The finest plants are obtained 
from seeds sown in autumn. From such a 
sowing we have had them 6 feet high when 
in bloom. The seeds should be sown in well- 
drained pans of fine soil early in September, 
pricking off the seedlings when large enough 
to handle. The plants should be put out at 
14 inches apart on ground in good heart, and 
every endeavour made to get them established 
in their permanent quarters before actual 
wintry conditions arise. Cuttings are neces- 
sary when certain colours must be rigidly 
adhered to, but these never make such fine, 
vigorous plants as those raised from autumn- 
sown seed. 


Cutting plants down 

(Mrs. H. Graham).—If the Lavatera is 
one of the herbaceous kinds you may. safely 
cut it down to within 9 inches of the ground 
at the present time, but if it is Lavatera Olbia 
you refer to, which is a shrub, then shorten 
back weak shoots in April and not before. 
You must not cut this right down at any 
time. The flower-stalks of Morina and Gail- 
lardias may be safely removed at the present 
time. Place a little protecting material 
around the-crowns of Gaillardias during the 
winter. Your plants were probably destroyed 


by frost. 
ROSES 


Spots on Rose leaves 

(Roses).—This has been very troublesome 
this year, many of the bushes, even at this 
date, having lost their leaves entirely. It 
usually occurs during August, and following 
a period of hot, dry weather. No reliable 
remedy is so far known for this, and you have 
acted as others have done in using liver of 
sulphur wash, but this does not arrest the 
trouble. Spray your bushes with the follow- 
ing, which should make 6 gallons of wash :— 
Boil 1 Ib. of resin and 1 Ib. of washing soda 
together in 1 gallon of water for 10 minutes; 
then add 2 ozs. flowers of sulphur, and when 
thoroughly mixed add 5 gallons of water. 


Paul’s Scarlet Thorn unsatisfactory 
(Inquirer).—It is just possible that your 
tree is grafted on a standard of *the common 
white Thorn, in which case the shoots appear- 
ing are those of the latter and should in any 
case be removed. Examine the upper 
branches to see if they are green when 


’ scraped with a knife, as if so your tree is alive 


and your best course is to reduce its top to 
less than half its original size. Do not be 
afraid to cut through even large branches in 
order to accomplish this, as it will probably 
save the tree, and it may be done at once. 
Mulch the tree with some kind of litter and 
rub all stem growths off as they appear. 
Should you find the branches dead then your 
only course is to cut back practically to the 
main stem. We have saved two large 
standards by carrying out this treatment this 
year. 


Black spot of Roses 


(Mrs. Basil).—Your Roses are affected with 
black spot, which is caused by the fungus 
Actinonema Rose (Fr.). This disease 
attacks the foliage of the Rose, causing the 
leaves to drop early in the season. Other 
leaves are then produced which often become 
infected with this disease and also mildew. 
Black spot weakens Rose plants very much 
and would account for the failure of your 
plants. We should advise you to collect and 
burn all the affected leaves. Be careful to 
look after those leaves which fall off and col- 
lect in odd corners of the Rose-bed or near 
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by. When you prune the plants they should 
be very hard pruned. All the wood made this 
season should be cut down to within two buds 
of the base, and you should cut out diseased 
wood from the older portions. Next spring 
you should spray your Roses with a-solution 
of lime-sulphur. They should be sprayed 
once before the buds begin to break and 
several times afterwards at intervals of three’ 
weeks. Do not do your pruning too early, but 
when it is completed spray with the lime- 
sulphur. You have to be careful with the 
lime-sulphur. Use it weak at first, gradu- 
ally increasing the strength if you find the 
foliage will stand it. 


VEGETABLES 


Preserving French or Runner Beans 

(E. Malcolm).—Bottling is one of the most 
satisfactory methods of preserving a supply 
of French or Runner Beans for winter use. 
The Beans should be very young and well 
shaped. Cut off the stalks and ends. Place 
them in a large sieve and plunge for five 
minutes into a pan of fast-boiling water in 
which a small quantity of bicarbonate of soda 
has been dissolved. This sets the colour. 
Have ready some large screw-top or other 
wide-mouthed bottles, and sterilise them by 
holding the mouth over some burning sul- 
phur. Wipe the Beans and pack them care- 
fully in the bottles, arranging them endways, 
as this is the easiest method of packing. 
Finally sprinkle a teaspoonful of salt into 
each bottle and fill with clear water. Place 
the bottles in a boiler and fill this with cold 
water. Bring to the boil and simmer gently 
for half an hour. Take up the bottles and 
see if the tops are quite secure, and when cold 
store away for winter use. These Beans only 
want reheating as they are already cooked. 
The best way is to drain off all the liquid and 
place them in a small saucepan with a piece 
of butter and toss them until very hot. 

CONTINENTAL METHOD OF STORING BEANS.— 
Take some large jars and scald them well. 
Gather the French or Runner Beans as soon 
as they are fit for eating and remove the ends 
and the stalks. Place them in the jars and 
pour over them a very strong brine, and cover 
the top with a layer of melted tallow. The 
jars must be stored in a cool, dry cellar away 
from the fumes and steam of the kitchen. 
When any are removed the tallow must be re- 
melted and poured over the top again. To 
use, boil in the usual way after soaking them 
for some hours in clear, cold water. 


Clubbing in Cabbages 


(W. R. Ponting).—We take it you refer to 
‘clubbing ” in Cabbages. The best remedy 
for clubbing, whether it be engendered by 
slime fungus or by the club-beetle, is with- 
out doubt gas lime. That should be applied 
to vacant ground in the autumn, at the rate 
of 2 bushels to 3 rods if clubbing is bad. If 
it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods of 
ground, After lying on the ground from four 
to six weeks dig the dressing in. Even a dress- 
ing at the same rate of fresh lime is good 
also. Rather than plant any of the Cabbage 
tribe, plant Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhubarb, 
or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet—indeed, 
anything other than Cabbage._ By doing so 
for a couple of years the club trouble may dis- 
appear. Peas or Beans also may be sown 
with advantage. Of course, you must under- 
stand that ground dressed with gas lime can- 
not be cropped for three months after the 
dressing has been applied. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Violet leaf blotch 


(J. S.).—The plant labelled No. 4 (a Viola) 
is affected with Violet leaf blotch. We should 
advise you to do away with the stock you 
have at present and obtain a clean supply. It 
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would be best not to grow Violas for at least 
one season in the beds where the present 
plants are growing. You have undoubtedly 
done much to improve the Violas by removing 
the old soil and replacing it with fresh 
material, but you have not succeeded in get- 
ting rid of the spores of the disease. The 
easiest way to do this would be to start with 
clean stock on new ground. 


Boxes for Chrysanthemums 

(Beginner).—You will be well advised to 
use two flat boxes, each to hold nine blooms. 
The dimensions might be about 36 inches 
long, 24 inches wide, and 1o inches deep. 
Line these with tissue paper and then fix 
cross sticks inside to fasten the blooms at the 
neck—this to keep the petals from being 
pressed, Put cross sticks to hold the stems 
as well. Cut the flowers a day before a show. 
Take away the leaves and then just chip the 
bark in places. Afterwards immerse in water 
as high as possible without touching the 
bloom. This moistening is sufficient to carry 
the flowers in a fresh condition to an exhibi- 
tion, when, of course, the stems will be placed 
in water. It was a custom to allow water 
even for travelling, but those who exhibit 
found the cases were cumbersome and quite 
unnecessary. 


Measuring the contents of an aquarium 
in inches 

(E. C. Eden).—Multiply the length by the 
depth, and the result by the average breadth 
in cubic inches. This should give you the 
approximate measurement of the water in 
your aquarium. There are about 264 cubic 
inches to a gallon, and 1,728 cubic inches to 
1 cubic foot. 


Various queries 

(F. E. Stokes).—(1) You cannot do better 
than procure young, vigorous seedlings of 
Holly that have been moved two or three 
times. Dig the soil in which you wish to 
plant the hedge deeply and manure it freely. 
Water well if the coming spring should be 
dry and mulch with well-decayed manure. (2) 
Any loamy soil would do to fill the holes from 
which the weeds have been removed. Make 
the soil firm after you have filled up the holes 
and next spring scatter some good grass 
seed over the spaces. 


Pear scab 

(W. P. P.).—Your Pears are affected with 
Pear scab, which is caused by the fungus 
Venturia pirina. If you follow the advice 
given to ‘‘G.’’ on page 544 of our issue of 
September 4th you should have no difficulty 
in controlling this disease. The variety of 
Pear you have sent is Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien. 


Treatment of Asparagus Sprengeri 

I would like to know treatment required by 
enclosed Asparagus. I have a plant in 7-inch 
pot, 20 inches high and bushy, just showing 
tiny pink buds which open white. It has 
been in same pot two years and looks rather 
yellow. It is growing in an unheated green- 
house somewhat shaded from sun now, but 
not much heat in winter. B. 

[The flowering sprays of Asparagus Spren- 
geri have almost reached maturity, and after 
the flowers berries may appear, and the 
sprays will then begin to turn yellow. They 
have completed their cycle of growth and will 
be followed by new growth. The plant is un- 
doubtedly in a starved condition, and this is 
the cause of other sprays turning yellow. A. 
Sprengeri is a gross feeder, and needs plenty 
of water and liquid manure during the 
summer months, when the pots are filled with 
roots. Your plant needs repotting in good 
fibrous loam and a little leaf-mould. If it is 
a large plant we should divide it next spring. ] 
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~~ Swssex.—Impossible to say what is wrong | 


with the Grapes as they came to hand a mass 
of pulp. 

J. H. Hammond.—Kindly send us a few 
pieces of branch of the Currants to which 
you refer, 

F, R. Rustall.—Kindly send us a small 
bunch of the Grapes you refer to. The best 
book is ‘‘ Vines and Vine Culture,’’ which, 
unfortunately, is out of print, but it is possi- 
ble you may pick up a copy of one of the 
editions on a bookstall. = 

Catherine Hiles.—See reply to ‘‘ H. C.”’ in 
our issue of September 4th, middle column. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


N. Anderson.—Crinum capense. 

Beta.—The seed-pod was that of a Pzony. 
Your letter was, unfortunately, mislaid. 

E. W.—Allium spherocephalum. 

E. L. C, Ede.—Allium spherocephalum. 

S. M. Poland.—Salix alba argentea, from 
Wood and Ingram, St. Neots, Huntingdon. 


No name or number.—Hibiscus Bleu 
coeleste; Hypericum Androsaemum. 

M. C.—Santolina chamzcyparissias. 

W. H. Chambers.—Stapelia Asterias, 


native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

H. Broadbent.—Lotus tetragonalobus. 

W. H.—1, Sedum Ellacombianum; ° 2, 
Euphorbia cyparissus. 

Miss Dee, Devon. —1, 
varians; 2, Zauschneria californica; 3, 
Teucrium Chamedrys; 4, ~Epimedium, 
species, flowers required for fuller identifica- 
tion. 


Muehlenbeckia 


G. P., Oxon.—1, Calamintha alpina; 2,~ 


Scutellaria alpina; 3, Zauschneria californica ; 
4, Stachys coccinea; 5, Pelargonium tomen- 
tosum ; 6, Convolvulus Cneorum. 

P. F., Claygate.—1, Choisya ternata; 2, 
Lonicera, next week; 3, Viburnum, send in 
flower ; 4, Lonicera nitida. 

: J.—i, Pyrus Aria; 2, Taxodium 
distichum ; 3, Cotoneaster frigida. 

Dublin.—Senecio tanghuticus. 

B. C. Thomasset.—1, Apera arundinacea, 


iS) 


feet. 


on 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


H., D. Smith.—We regret being unable to 
identify the Apples sent, owing to their im- 
mature condition. Please send again when 
the varieties are properly mature. It is very 
difficult to name fruit unless we have typical 
fruits that must be quite ripe. As fruits vary 
so when they are quite ripe we must always 
have not less than two samples. of each, 
variety. (See our rules to correspondents as 
to naming of fruits.) , : 

J. A.—Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, White 
Juneating; 3, Beauty of Bath. Pear: 3, 
Fondante d’Automne. 


(Further replies see page xt) 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 

Mr. A. J. Coox, late head gardener at High 
Legh Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire, as head 
gardener at Shortgrove Hall, Newport, 
Essex. 


R.H.S. new hall 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society wishes to announce that the contract 
for the erection of the new hall in Greycoat 
Street, behind the site of the present Hall, 
has been let to Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, of 
Rugby, for completion within 16 months. 
Messrs. Easton and Robertson, of 36, Bed- 
ford Square, W.C., are acting as the Society’s 
architects, and Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E., of 
37, Duke Street, Oxford Street, W., as Con-. 


sulting Engineer for the reinforced concrete_ 


work, F. R. Duruam, Secretary. 


= MEMORABLE ev 
the National Ros 


feet to 5 feet; 2, Aria cespitosa, 4 feet to 


brated by the Jubil 
Savoy Hotel on Frida 


Society. id 
Williamson received 


oratory of the Rose flowed 
number of speakers, all in 
reminiscent vein. It began 
Darlington’s toast of t 
Society, and he gave an 
the Society’s work fro 
as a small group of s 
following of many thou 
Mr. C. C. Williamson, : 
total membership to da 
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many rosarians who have 
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Melliar, whose book is love 
Herbert Molyneux, for n 
Treasurer, and the R 
probably the greatest rosariat 
years, whose book he tho 
standard work for generati 
Followed a few witticisms fi 
and then the toast of ‘‘ Our 
livered by Mr. H. Oppen 
specially appreciative wor 
played by the ladies in the de 
Society and the Rose, and 
to the services of many 
on this occasion and to tl 
Durham, the- newly-appoit 
the Royal Horticultu 
eloquent expression of his < 
own Society’s ‘ fair 
sperity of the Nationa 


been realised. ~~ ; 

Mr. W.  Cuthbertso: 
Society on its literary 
National Rose Annual, h 
finest piece of work don 
society in the kingdom, « 
He made some interesting 
experiences of Rose cultiva 
and=India; ee 

Mr. George Monro. 
scribed himself as repr 
tween the Society and | 
an idea of the colossal de 


in the past four month: 
Roses per day at Covent G 
cally all for sale in 
on the improvements i 
stem, but he wanted t 
scent of the old Gener 
would be a very good t 

Mr. Donald McDonald, 
porting Rose shows for 26 
mellow memories to 
much to the liking 
President then paid his 
services of their Secrete 
Page, and to Mrs, Court 
rising to reply, Mr. Pa 
most. hearty applause. 
reference to Miss Will 
Society, and, in reply, | 
was warmly acclaimed 
her interest in the Soci 
love. ig eS 
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_ There are Daffodils for forcing, 


are grown in a heated structure 
_ before the end of September. 


bulbs of Daffodils required for early 
ing must be seen to without delay, 
ch depends upon their making 
ts at the right season as upon any 
‘sin their after-management. Those 
ire early Daffodils must allow them 
tionately longer season to perform 
yer functions prior to being put into 
ew distinct and well-known Daffodils 
ag are the c!d double yellow N. 
us plenus, Tenby Daffodil (N. 
), N. bicolor Horsfieldi, N. princeps, 
1 Spur, N. Henry Irving, 
ietoria. All these adapt 
s to a fair amount of 
wat—i.c., 50 degs. to 55 
da rather moisture-laden 
‘e. The variety King 
noble and handsome, but 
mes a little difficult to 
he top of its form. There 
‘at indispensable variety 
tus ornatus, of which 
lone hundreds of thou- 
forced annually, its pure 
agrant flowers always 
imirers. We have very 
an be so advantageously 
‘such a great variety of 
the introduction of suc- 
batches it is easy to 
vers of this variety from 
February till the bulbs 
turally out of doors—a 
lvantage, so much so 
frequently abused, for, 
ng itself in a free and 
/manner to judicious ; 
‘often happens that the forcing is 
erdone; hence the reason at the 
ment of these notes for recom- 
tting the bulbs up early, thereby 
tbundance of roots and a_propor- 
tount of leaf growth long before 
€ put into any heated structure. 
pany with the foregoing should 
found some of the Hoop-petticoat 
din particular the deep golden N. 
/a gem both from its free and pro- 
ae and rich golden flowers, as 


erally neat and elegant appear- 
lee a few pots of its miniature 
weaves and exquisite flowers en- 
Harms of any conservatory in the 
hs of the year. These bulbs are 
a Walnut in size, and capable 


or a cold one, they should be 
For the practical cultiz 


of producing 
flowers each. 

While speaking of kinds in genetal which 
in a greater or less degree are fitted for 
gentle forcing, it may be equally beneficial, 
to some at least, to know that the double 
white Poet’s Narciss. will not grow in this 
manner, other cases in point being our com- 
mon Lent Lily (N. pseudo-Narcissus), and 
the lovely, though varied, forms of N. pal- 
lidus preecox are but little better. This last, 
beautiful as it is in almost endless variety, is 


an average of six or eight 


A pan of the little Narcissus minimus grown in 
unheated alpine house 


by no means a valuable or even useful bulb to 
grow, as it deteriorates very quickly, disap- 
pearing entirely in many English gardens. 
A fairly rich loamy soil will accommodate 
them well, while the number for each pot 
will be best regulated by the size of the bulbs 
themselves. When potted, they may stand out-_ 
side on a bed of coal-ashes, and be covered 
either with this or Cocoanut fibre. Here they 
will be safe for some time to come without 
further attention. Depending on the state of 
the soil when potted, and also the-weather, 
water may be given or withheld, but as a rule 
it is better to give none whatever at potting 
time, and towards the middle of October 
there is need for protecting them from too 
much rain. This is best done by placing a 
few spare lights over them, beyond which 


and Daffodils for the cold greenhouse or Alpine house. No matter whether the bulbs 
placed in their respective pots or pans as herein described, 
jation of other spring flowering bulbs in pots see page 580. 


they will be safe till required for placing in 
artificial heat, which should be gradual at 
first, and not at any time exceed what is 
above prescribed. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Classified List of Daffodil Names 


HE Council of the Royal Horticultural 

Society has decided to revise the Classi- 

fied List of Daffodil Names and publish 
a new edition so soon as possible. 
The latest edition was published 
in 1923. Raisers of Daffodils who 
have not yet registered the names 
of new’ varieties are requested to 
do so at once so that these may be 
incorporated in the new _ issue. 
The names, with classification and 
name of raiser, should be sent to 


the Registrar, Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis, _5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. The 
registration fee is 1s. for each 
variety. 


Certificates for market plants 
and flowers 


We are asked to remind readers 
that a special committee of the 
British Florists’ Federation is will- 
ing to consider the merits of plants 
and flowers believed to be suitable 
for market purposes, and to award 
certificates to worthy subjects. 
The members of this committee 
are all connected with the flower 
and plant trade of Covent Garden, and meet 
only as necessary. Exhibitors who propose 
to submit plants or flowers to the judgment of 
this committee must notify the Secretary, 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, of their intention to do so 
not later than first post on a Friday in the. 
week preceding a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Plants or flowers sub- 
mitted (after notification) must be brought to 
Messrs. George Monro’s salerooms, 4, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, by 11.30 a.m., 
on a Monday immediately preceding a meet- 


ing of the R.H.S. 


Colchicum Bornmuelleri 


Colchicums are blooming early this year, 
and several good clumps of different species 


an 


K 
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have been in flower from the middle of 
August. Of these, C. Bornmuelleri has been 
one of the earliest and also one of the most 
effective. It comes from the east of Europe 
and is nearly allied to C. speciosum, but is 
not so formal in the shape of its cups as that 
noble species. It opens almost white, gradu- 
ally passing off to a fine rosy-lilac, It should, 
in ordinary circumstances, be planted in July, 
but it is not every bulb dealer who can supply 
dormant corms then. Some offer retarded 
corms which may still be planted for bloom 
this year, but I have found little difficulty in 
establishing corms which were showing 
flower. C. Bornmuelleri loves a good strong 
soil and may be planted 3 inches to 6 inches 
deep, the latter depth being the best for light 
soil. S. ARNOTT. 


Littlehampton and District Horticultura 
Society ; 


The fourth annual show of this Society 
has been determined for Wednesday, August 
24th, 1927.. This early intimation of the de- 
cision of the Committee in respect of the 
Littlehampton Society’s show for the year 
1927 is made for the purpose of enabling 
other Societies and, Committees in  Little- 
hampton and the surrounding district to 
avoid, if possible, any fixture on that date. 
The Committee consider that if an endeavour 
is made by all Societies and Committees con- 
cerned to regard fixtures already made and 
to select an open date for their respective 
functions it will provide an opportunity for 
more entertainment to the residents and visi- 
tors, be found to be to the mutual and 
financial advantage of all the Societies and 
Committees, and tend to a greater success 
generally. 


Kniphofia Uvaria nobilis 

I saw a very fine plant of this Red-hot 
Poker in a suburban garden the other day, 
and it reminded me of the fact that it is not 
so widely grown as it should be where bold 
and effective autumn-flowering plants are de- 
sired. The specimen in question must have 
been of some age, as it had upwards of a 
score of its fine heads of orange-red and 
yellow flowers. It is truly a noble plant, 
well deserving the name of nobilis usually 
applied to it, and much superior to the ordi- 
nary K, Uvaria. It is of considerably taller 


habit and has longer spikes and ~ larger 
flowers. It is a really handsome plant for 


many places and ought to be borne in mind 
by those thinking of planting bold, showy, 
and effective hardy perennials. In-some wet 
places Kniphofias suffer a good deal by the 
early removal of the dead leaves. A good 
method is to cover up the crowns of the 
plants with these leaves until spring is on us. 
S. ARNOTT. 


CEnothera Childs: 


This, grown here (Sussex) for the first time 
this year, will be in demand as it becomes 
better known. In habit it resembles the 
choice C£. mexicana rosea, but the flowers are 
of a rich clear pink and rounded form, and 
when grown in groups very effective. It 
flowers continiiously through the summer 
months, G. M. 


Lilium pardalinum (Panther Lily) 


To those who find a difficulty in the culti- 
vation of Lilies I would recommend this 
handsome Californian sort, which runs about 
in warm sandy soil very freely, sending up 
little forests of stout flower-spikes to a 
height of 5 feet and 6 feet, occasionally 8 feet 
each, terminated by numbers of large droop- 
ing orange flowers, spotted with maroon, 
during July and August. In the borders 
here (Sussex) this charming Lily increased 
so freely that a large number of roots be- 
came available for naturalising. These were 


.able soils should always be used. 
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planted in the grass by the waterside, where 
they have become thoroughly established and 
bloom freely each year. There are several 
fine varieties, all of which are imposing 
plants when in bloom. E. M. 


Bursaria spinosa 

A distinct and interesting evergreen shrub 
is this, which is now blooming with me. The 
leaves are narrow, deep green, and not more 
than 13 inches long. The flowers are sweetly 
scented, white, and borne in panicles 5 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, and appear so freely 
that the whole bush is almost covered with 
them. This pretty spiny shrub comes from 
New South Wales and appears tobe quite 
hardy jn the southern counties. I have not 
yet seen its red fruits, which are said to be 
very attractive, especially when the plant is 
grown against a wall. E. M. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas) 


I have known this tree for many years and 
had come to regard it as of value for its early 
flowers more than anything else. Seen as it 
is to-day, September roth, one is compelled to 
admire its wonderful beauty, the branches 
for 10 feet or more in length being absolutely 


Correspondence | 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is s 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Bedding plants in the rock garden 
Toe subject of suitability, or otherwise, of 


plants for their environment is a thorny 
one, and, after all, it is mainly a ques- 


_tion of personal taste. Mr. MeGuffog’s advice 


in a recent issue to fill up empty spaces in the 
rock garden with spare plants of Lobelia, 
Ageratum, etc., and the employment of sur- 
plus bedding plants in the herbaceous bor- 
ders, requires a little consideration before fol- 
lowing it literally. Whatever sins a rock- 
garden enthusiast may commit I doubt very 
much whether bedding out his rock garden 
would be one. A lot of plants not strictly rock 
plants can be and are admitted there, but half- 
hardy annuals must surely be debarred. If 
Lobelia, why not Geranium Paul Crampel, 
or even Asters? If the rock garden is 
of any size reserve plants usually are, and 
always should be, kept in pots, and can be 
planted out almost at any time, given due 
attention to watering. The temptation to 
stick surplus bedding plants in any blank 
spaces in herbaceous borders is great, but 
caution is needed as to what will fit in with the 
plants already there. Bedding Pelargoniums 
can be ruled out as quite inadmissible ; like- 
wise Lobelia, excepting, of course, Lobelia 
cardinalis and its varieties. _Fuchsias, too, 
do not fit in except, in wide borders, Fuchsia 
Riceartonii and one or two other hardy 
species. Begonias and Cannas are both out 
of place, being obviously not hardy her- 
baceous subjects. - Heliotropes are debatable, 
and Salvia patens is quite at home, and S. 
splendens possibly may do, especially if a 
bright patch is needed. Stocks, again, fit in 
well, but I have a personal prejudice against 
double bedding Asters, though quite willing 
to admit single varieties. Antirrhinums are 
guite in character, with the saving clause that 
if they are used largely for bedding-out and 
are visible from the herbaceous borders. One 
can have too much of a good thing. Violas, 
of course, are quite admissible, and on suit- 
Strictly, 


none of these plants can be called ‘“‘ hardy, 


herbaceous,’’ but the term is a very loose one, 
and if vigorously applied would bar out quan- 
tities of plants usually planted. 

The question of what plants are suitable 
for a wild garden is more thorny still. I once 


in other gardens this year. é 


Ee ; 
weighed down by the amazing 
brilliant red fruits./ Never hav 
charming tree fruit so freely befo 
the fruits appear sparsely in ave 
Happily those of us who see it 
state can appreciate its tru 
ornamental fruiting tree. — 
(Sussex) are about 15 feet hig 

and growing on rather high anc 
baked ground, which must b 
The Cornelian Cherry has for 
an occupant of English garde 
sure that it will remain so if 
bear fruit in this wonder 
should be interested to hear o 


yy 


Lonicera similis Delavayi 

An interesting new Ho 
blooming with me is the above 
scented flowers are distinct fror 
majority of Honeysuckles, 
changing to yellow with age 
2} inches long, and borne in p 
long, the elegant cylindrical — 
flowers rendering the plant ve 


took charge of a large wild ga 
had strayed several clumps 0: 
quelicot, and Baron von Dede 
herbaceous Pzeonies seem quite 
yet Epilobium angustifolium, 
ing, is thoroughly at home, — 
of the inflorescence makes 
Gunneras, Rheums, Bambo 
and other obvious immigt. 
acceptable. If a plant fits 
roundings then it is right; 
gruous, then it is wrong, 
on one’s personal taste, and ta 
gardeners also. So it is qui 
lay down any arbitrary rule. 


The Dimorphoth 
In your issue of Septem’ 
respondent ‘*M. S.” draws 
‘‘ the Namaqualand Daisy,”’ w 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, b: 
scribes the flowers as varying” 
creamy-yellow, and golden-sa 
orange, he has evidently gr 
that is derived from the deep « 
Aurantiaca, or Star of th Ve 
pluvialis, which has white flo 
violet on the outside of the p 
grown both varieties for so 
plants like a dry, sunny posit 
drought well. They come i 
weeks after sowing the seed i 
continue to bloom up: to the 
certainly did better with me- 
lime. In addition to its gre 
ding, the Dimorphotheca m 
pot plant, and J have never | 
than when grown in a wil 
south. Should any of your 
obtain the Dimorphotheca wit 
beautiful tints which yo 
names they. must be caref 
hybrid strain, but where 
orange is required D. aurantt 
rivalled. 2 Sinus 


there are in many gardens wha 
described as arid, sun-baked 
_only to their position but to 


.s. ie” re 
yer 25, 1926 


a covering | these banks, and~—so 
way with their unsightly appearance, 
fants have been found eminently suit- 
ne is Achillea millifolium (the com- 
rrow). Another is Anthemis nobilis 
ymile). The third is a weed, some- 
snown as Spergula or Pearlwort, the 
yotanical name of which is Sagina pro- 
s. Seeds of all three may be pur- 
{There are other readers who would 
iything to get rid of these plants.— 


+ 

jer good plant, or rather a good 
for covering such unsightly banks is 
m junceum (Spanish Broom),  pro- 
he bank lends itself to such adorn- 
Tt thrives well in such soil ‘as 
d above, and its profusion of yellow 
ped blossoms is a welcome sight 
the flowering season, from June to 
der. (Captain) E. A. Saunpers. 


The best dish of Peaches? 


wrovincial show held recently the judges 
‘Fruit Section placed what was the 
dish of Peaches, Sea Eagle, third, 
the fruits were the best coloured, 
ad, and in the best table condition. 
ison given by the judges was that a 
-sized Peach was the more useful one. 
admitted they had size and quality 
d.  Largeness was all that was 
them. I should be glad to have your 
as to the general view on this matter, 
1 the view of expert growers through 
ts of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

is nothing in schedule other than the 
H OF PEACHES. 

A Twenty-rour Years’ Reaper. 


are unable to express an opinion on 
fing of this class; at the same time 
ot a defect in Peaches so long as the 
ve of uniform size and well finished. 
Oints being equal, large Peaches are 
1 to small or medium-sized fruits. 
ety Sea Eagle is not of first-class 
‘and no doubt the judges, in making 
vards, were aware of this. More- 
2 fruits of Sea Eagle are subject to 
itting. In the Royal Horticultural 
+ Rules for Judging it is stated, re 
and Nectarines :—‘‘ Large  speci- 
generally of better flavour than 
tuits of the same variety. They 
display the colour natural to the 
and be free from blemish of every 
iplit stones are a great defect.’’— 


gating Verbena chamedrifolia 
I offer a hint to your inquirer, 
1,” who wishes to know how to 
é Verbena chameedrifolia? 
found the usual method of layering 
3 unsatisfactory on the whole.. A 
that has served me far better is to 
urgarine box, and after boring holes 
lage fill almost to the top with soil, 
little sand with the top inch or so. 
is box transplant your Verbena in as 
iece as you can make room for, turn- 
ends which may overhang the box 
| pegging down every joint that is 
dy firmly rooted. 
S$ now, or in any case before frosts 
Vater well and place the box in a 
(corner. Do not place in a frame 
ue hard frosts may be expected. 
wth has ceased use no water, or only 
‘ingly. . 
Planting out in the spring simply 
Plant into convenient sizes with a 
Micky methods do not pay. 
‘come to the conclusion that a plant 
| Successfully withstood a winter is 
n that have been given protection. 
tf will start into growth rather 
make a much better plant in the 
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long run. To effect this I have had consider- 
able success by placing half-a-dozen bricks on 
edge round the crown of the plant and cover- 
ing with a sheet of glass. 

From three small plants I have in two years 
got a bed approximately 12 feet by 4 feet a 
glowing mass of scarlet, and have given 
away dozens of plants. Foe ig 

Herefordshire. 


Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 


HE type Hydrangea arborescens, a 

native of the North American States, is 

not a shrub of horticultural merit, but 
its variety, H, arborescens grandiflora, is one 
of the best small-flowering shrubs we have, 
and all the more desirable because its bloom- 
ing time is in the rather late summer, during 
the end of July and the earlier part of 
August. The advantage of the grandiflora 
variety over the type is gained by the in- 
crease in number of the sterile florets, which 
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destroy the large breeding wasps in spring.”’ 

No one ean improve upon White’s advice. 
This season, following an old practice which 
I found serviceable elsewhere in a wasp- 
ridden district, I offered (and paid) a bounty 
for each nest pointed out to me, and which IT 
very promptly and very effectively destroyed. 
The “‘ bag,’ so far, consists of 35 nests 
within a mile radius of the garden, and I can 
confidently assert that what was formerly a 
plague is now little but a trifling incon- 
venience. The bounty was fixed at 6d. per 
nest in June and July, and at 1s. in August 
and during September. It may be considered 
that the finders of early nests would not re- 
port them until they were financially of more 
value, but in practice this is not so, because 
the finder is never certain that some other 
person may discover that particular nest—and 
a safe sixpence is better than a problematical 
shilling. .Next spring I intend to offer blood 
money for queen wasps at the rate of 3d. each 


Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 


fill the whole middle of the flower, just as in 
our showy Guelder Rose the flower becomes 
a ball of sterile” florets only, the type 
Viburnum Opulus being a flat bloom with 
these florets on the outer edge only. The 
Hydrangea is one of those shrubs that may 
well be admitted to the flower border, where 
the mass of pure white bloom and the clear 
light green of the leaves are seen to the 
greatest advantage. Gaels 


Wasps 


The request for assistance in connection 
with the attacks of wasps upon fruit (p. 571) 
moves me to quote from Gilbert White :— 
‘The great pests of a garden are wasps, 
which destroy all the finer fruits just as they 
are coming to perfection. In 1783 there were 
myriads of them, which would have devoured 
all the produce of my garden had we not set 
boys to take the nests, and caught thousands 
with Hazel-twigs dipped in birdlime. We 
have since employed the boys to take and~ 


during April and May. When I formerly 
adopted this practice I paid out on one occa- 
sion over 4,2 for queen wasps alone during a 
single month. This, and the payment given 
afterwards for nests, was a fine investment, 
and resulted in the damage done to Peaches, 
Plums, and especially to Morello Cherries 
being reduced to a minimum. I never tried, 
however, White’s device of birdlimed twigs, 
fearing that they might capture other things 
than wasps, or at least prove dangerous to 
our small songbirds. Nor do I approve 
entirely of hanging up bottles of sweetened 
beer, treacle, and so forth. No doubt these 
account for a considerable number of wasps, 
but I incline to think that more are attracted 
to the fruit walls when these traps are used 
than would otherwise be the case. The sure 
way is to aim at reducing the queens in 
spring and afterwards to hunt for and to de- 
stroy the nests, and that as early in the séa- 
son as possible. W. McG. 


Mabie. 


Hyacinths and 


580 
N«: the least important of spring flowers 
is the 

HyacintH. One must be provided 
with a stock of clean pots. Use old ones in 
preference to those quite new, as the latter 
(unless soaked) are apt to dry the earth un- 
duly. Forty-eight, or 43-inch pots, are the 
most generally useful. I have tried Hyacinths 
for exhibition in a size larger, but have had 
equally fine spikes of bloom in pots of the 
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Other Spring-flowering 


fore required, so that that desirable condition 
may be obtained. In potting, place one good- 
sized crock over the hole of the pot, then a 
handful of the rougher portion of soil; after- 
wards fill the pot and press down the earth 
moderately firm, then scoop out a hole with 
the finger in which to place the bulb. This 
latter item is of some importance, because, if 


we press the bulb and soil down together, that — 


portion under the bulb becomes so hardened 


Narcissus Glorious 


This was one of the most outstanding novelties so well shown last spring 
by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, when it was awarded a First Class Certificate 


of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
sent out. 


across; the cup 


It is undoubtedly the finest Poetaz yet 
The perianth is pure white, very round and flat, about 24 inches _ 
is of the most brilliant orange - scarlet. 
strong grower, two and very often three flowers are carried on a stem. 


Avery 2 
Itis : 


a magnificent garden plant and has twice been awarded the First Prize 
Single Bloom Poetaz at Birmingham, Raised by Mr. J. C. Williams, this 
novelty has also received the Award of Merit at Birmingham. 


size named. It is therefore wise for the sake 
of economy alone to choose the smaller. The 
soil recommended is-composed of rotten turf 
of a fibrous character, broken up small, 
manure, preferably cow manure, dried, so 
that it may be passed through a sieve, coarse 
sand or road grit, the loam being in slightly 
the larger proportion. In this compost water 
will pass through freely, and a rich root-run is 
also provided. Use the 

PorriInG soIL in an even state—neither 
sodden with wet nor dust-dry. It is advisable 
to mix the compost a considerable time be- 


that the roots, instead of wandering in the 
earth, will raise the bulb upwards, and per- 
haps finally push it out of the pot entirely. 
Take care then to have the soil loose for the 
bulb to rest on. About one half of the bulb 
should be buried. A finish is made by press- 
ing the soil down evenly in the margin be- 
tween bulb and pot. When the compost is 
in the condition before-mentioned, watering 
immediately after potting is not required, but 
if the earth be at all dry one good soaking 
should be given. Stand the pots close to- 
gether in any available space that is open, 


that is to say, free from the dri 
Put them on a sound bottom of 
to prevent worms from entering ft! 
place an inverted pot of small si 
bulb. This detail is perhaps 

but it is done with the object of 
sequent growth clean; the co 
is apt to find its-way into th 
new leaves and maybe rot th 
Next bury the pots, bulbs an 
fibre to a depth of 4 inches. 
named is light and clean; sand, | 
answer the same purpose, but, 
avoid a eovering of ashes; th 
contain ~has sometimes don 
would pot Hyacinths in Sep 
much later roots will have sta 
and the bulbs are likely to dete 
by. They may be left—forgot! 
say—for about. two months. —]_ 
same time advise that a cov 


more than usual rainfall to 
the earth in the pots beco 
The object of placing the bulb 
as it were, is to get them w 
top growth takes place to any 
item, to my, mind, is the mos 
all. Without a good supply of 
nothing to force the spike of bloor 
bulb. The bloom is placed ther 
vious season’s growth, and we 


+ 


velop each individual. bell, i 
obtain a spike of bloom apparent 
ordinary size. Extra large bulb 
sirable in producing fine spikes of floy 
fact, very large ones usually give 
one spike, which, for purposes, of sti 
least, would be useless. Choose, thef 
medium-sized, firm, well-ripened ) 
tain the best Hyacinths. 
Some time in November, the 
examine the plants. Roots w 
plentiful, in some cases growing 
hole at the bottom of the pot, 
growth will be about 1 inch h 
bloom-spikes visible. Such as t 
taken from their covering and s 
frame or greenhouse where plen 
be admitted. For a few days d 
the pots which were placed ov 
the change from darkness to 1 
gradual. Hyacinths-must gro} 
wise the leaves will advance f 
blooms; the latter, too, will be 
substance, points against the 
tion. ; 
Keep the plants well up to the 
times and give air abundantly. — 
much in dull weather. Keep tf 
dry side until the blooms push 
the bulb. Use rain water slis 
After the spikes of bloom show 
is very rapid, and it is then we | 
them to their utmost. By this 1 
have abundance of roots; all th 
necessary may then be given. — 
excellent, but I have not mysé 
thing to equal sulphate of amn 
powerful salt should be given at” 
1 ounce to 2 gallons of wate 
every watering, which may no 
at the final period it is not ea 
Hyacinths with moisture at the rot 
well to shade the flowers from stron} 
shine, or the lower portion of the spik? 
suffer before the top bells opem. 
Hyacinths are not used for pots the © 
year, but after flowering they pe A 
in the open and duly watered until the® 
die down. By planting the bulbs | 
ground and allowing them to remal 
may, however, reap a rich harvest of ni! 
ful spikes of bloom for a considerable n* 
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"i “FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING” 


‘Tulipa retroflexa, splendid yellow with elegantly recurved petals 
‘form. One of the most graceful of all garden Tulips 
‘Border of Darwin Tulips at Kew : 


. The Bunch-flowered or Polyanthus Narcissus Grand Monarque 
- Narcissus J. T. Bennett-Poé, a great favourite for cutting 
Spanish Irises 

The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum) 

Puschkinia scilloides 

. A Crocus lawn at a spring show 


\Narcissus Osprey re, 
)Muscari or Grape Hyacinth. Very effective in masses in the 
‘arden é 1 


CODNIDAUH 
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of years. I will name a few of the best 
varieties : La Grandesse is a very fine white 
sort, with extra large bells. Mont Blane 
bears a splendid spike. Alba maxima is a 
third good white. In reds there are few 


Mary Copeland 


A double-flowered variety with a future 
(See page 583) 


better than Lord Macaulay and Von Schiller. 
Roi des Belges is a fine red, but generally 
produces more than one spike. ~Vuurbaak is 
an extra fine rich red. Fabiola is a good 
variety of a rosy-red shade. Koh-i-nor (semi- 
double) is also extra fine. Another red of a 
salmon shade is Moreno, one of the hand- 
somest of all Hyacinths. Gigantea is a rosy- 
white with small bells, and Princess Amelia 
produces a grand spike of a blush-pink shade. 
Czar Peter and Lord Derby are both fine 
kinds of a light-blue shade. King of the 
Blues is about the best of a dark hue: 
Another good blue is Grand Maitre. Ida is 
the best yellow. Distinction, Magnificent, 
and King of the Blacks are all handsome 
dark-coloured Hyacinths, but generally the 
spikes of bloom are small. 

Earty Tutips, like Hyacinths, delight in 
a cool, steady growth. Any attempt to force 
them, except a few of the smaller kinds like 
the different coloured Duc Van Thols, means 
failure. Tulips like plenty of room for the 
roots; they should therefore have larger pots 
than are required for most bulbs. I would 
use nothing smaller than 6-inch ones. These 
may contain four bulbs. Use a compost 
similar to that named for Hyacinths, but with 
less manure and grit. When potting, it 
is well to choose bulbs about equal in size. 
That is to say, all the larger ones should be 
potted together, and those smaller be placed 
similarly, then an even lot of blooms may be 
obtained. The rule of making a hole for 
each bulb, previously noted, is-also applicable 
to Tulips, and they should be covered for the 
purpose of forcing root growth before leaves. 
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The great number of tiny roots that Tulip 
bulbs send out points to the fact that water 
must not be given sparingly, and when 
coming into bloom abundant daily supplies 
become necessary. I favour a cool stimulant 
for Tulips. Liquid cow manure is capital, but 
a watering or two with sulphate of ammonia 
when the blossoms are opening will aid in 
giving colour and substance. Light, air, a 
cool temperature, and abundance of moisture 
at the roots are the chief elements in the cul- 
ture of Tulips in pots. <A few extra good 
varieties are as follows: Vermilion Brilliant 
(scarlet), Joost Van Vondel (dark crimson, 
sometimes flamed white). A white sort (pre- 
sumably a sport) of the same name is the 
finest white to be had. The next best white 
is Pottebakker. Ophir d’Or (yellow), Keizer- 
kroon (red and yellow), Prosperine ~(rosy- 
crimson), Duchess de Parme (orange-red and 
yellow), Van der Neer (purple), Tournesol 
(red and yellow), La Candeur (white), Rex 
Rubrorum (scarlet), are good double sorts, 
but personally I much prefer the single kinds, 

Narcissi are placed next in order. They 
are nowadays more popular perhaps than any 
spring-flowering bulbs, not, however, as pot 
plants, but grown in the open border. I have 
tried a fair number of the so-called distinct 
Narcissi. They are perfectly hardy and gener- 
ally will not stand a forcing heat. J would 
pot the bulbs in pure loam and grit, and they 
should be potted firmly. They are better not 
plunged in the dark, but may be stood under 
some kind of glass structure to ward off ex- 
cessive rain. <A shelf near the glass\of a 
greenhouse where frost is just kept out is an 
excellent position for Narcissi during winter, 
and here they may remain until the blooms 
are well advanced. A frame in the open 
border, if protected in severe weather, is an 
equally good place for their gradual growth, 


Daffodils naturalised in Grass under trees at Kew 


and the needful supply of soft water must not 
be neglected. Nor should they remain in a 
close atmosphere whenever the weather is 
favourable to the glass being open. Bulbo- 
codium (Hoop Petticoat) is a pretty sort for 
pots. It should be planted thickly—that is, 


September 25, 


six or seven bulbs in a 6-inch po 
Spur, about four bulbs in a pot sim 
makes a first-rate specimen. This 
well. Emperor (large yellow trun 
press (yellow and white), Sir Wath 
Horsheldi (yellow and white 
among the noblest of Daffodils 
in pots. Princeps (yellow) a1 
(bicolor) are not unlike the above 
are cheaper. Barri conspicuus | 
coloured variety. ‘All except the 
a 6-inch pot for three bulbs. A 
Sulphur Phoenix and Orange 
grand; five bulbs in a pot is a 
for these. Van Sion is a fine 
Then there are the Polyanth 
which bear bunches of small, sw 
blossoms. They make handsom 
Grand Monarque (white-leémon- 
what late) is extra good. Glo 
and white), Newton, Jaune Supr 
of the Netherlands, and He 
capital varieties. These mosth 
bulbs. Three in a pot will ther 
ficient. They produce several sp 
are..very showy. ‘There is 
Narcissi: When one has once 
stock they may be readily inen 
ing them in the open border, ~ 
IREESIAS, nOW So very popu 
ing, early-flowering bulbs” whi 
grown by anyone with a bit of 
bulbs are tiny, not expensive, 
growth. Well-grown specimens 
ingly pretty and, the blossoms 
scented. This bulb will grow in al 
soil, but a compost rich in leaf-mou) - 
sand is one to be recommended. FP: 
bulbs in autumn, about seven in a 5-ir 
and to in the 6-inch size. Slightly bu 
bulbs, then stand the pots in a fae. 0 
require no covering—I mean, the pots 1c 
| 


ig 
not be plunged—but need protection 1 


severe weather. The best position forh 
perhaps, after growth has started, : 


i 


greenhouse shelf. Here they may remim 
tothe time of flowering. All that is}@ 
sary is to give plenty of water, air in 4 
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_ Three Daffodils to Plant Now 


NARCISSUS LOVELINESS.—This is a beautiful white | 
trumpet Daffodil of refined form with broad, smooth, | 
snowy-white perianth segments, trumpet white, elegantly 
expanded at mouth, a good, sturdy, free grower. It re- 

| ceived an Award of Merit at Birmingham and. Truro 

| Flower Shows. A fine effect is produced by bedding this 

| ~ variety in association with the handsome golden trumpet 
Daffodil King Alfred. 


NARCISSUS CRCESUS.—A _ giant chalice-cupped 
Daffodil belonging to the Incomparabilis division, Flower 
of firm texture with large rounded imbricated perianth 
segments of a clear primrose-yellow with a bold, widely- 
expanded crown of a glowing deep red shade. Height, 

| 23 inches. A strong, free grower. This fine variety was 
raised by Mr. J. C. Williams, and received a. First-class 
Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society and an 
Award of Merit at Birmingham. 


NARCISSUS AGNES HARVEY.—This is a dainty 

|  chalice-cupped triandrus hybrid, being the result of a cross 
between Narcissus triandrus albus and an Incomparabilis 
variety, probably Albatross. The flowers are of a uniform 
snowy whiteness and produced from one to three blooms 

on a stem. Height, 13 inches. Received an Award of 
Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society. Besides being a 
good garden plant this makes a charming subject for 


Loveliness 


1 a mild stimulant when the bloom is 
¢ Unlike Hyacinths, for instance, 
veesias do not lose in value after 


ij; some increase rapidly, so that: 


(cé a stock is procured there is no 
)iya second supply. After the blooms 
‘allow the growth to wither gradu- 
| the bulbs may then be taken from 
f, stored, and again potted the fol- 
itumn. W.S 


tale double-flowered Daffodil 


VY COPELAND is the most out- 
ading of all the double-flowered 
cissi we have seen. Generally 
} we do not admire the -double- 
+ Narcissi, but Mary Copeland is 
jotion. Writing of this variety 
«) Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, says :— 
WV always considered it a flower that 
» copied. There are a vast family 
(i, Barri, and poeticus which are 
Rg d‘fficult to distinguish. But I 
yt could distinguish Mary Copeland 
j- It has had A.M.’s and F.C.C.’s 
Kngham and London, and I have 
jilly believed it to be worth it. To 
yh, the stem is thick and strong. 
* we had a thunderstorm downpour 
se flowers were out, and after it I 
/m all erect and well. 
é the flower is not too full, not over- 
‘ The outer row of perianths. are 
at and overlapping and stand up 
j€ red is always vivid and keeps its 
‘ll, and when it has increased suf- 
{am convinced it will be a very 
flower. Unfortunately for this 
‘the Sreater part of the stock has 
jolland. I suppose the Dutch people 
ve alive than the people at home to 
|4 good thing when they saw it, or 
ney had more money to spend.”’ 


Arnica montana 

ye who has visited the districts in 
ean Alps where Arnica montana 
vill, when it is in-bloom, speak in 
erms of its beauty on the turfy pas- 


Croesus 


tures and among other flowers, where its 
brilliant gold shows up among the colours of 
the other plants of the season. Yet this plant, 
which flowers so profusely in its native home, 
is a great disappointment in cultivation. The 
best position for it is in full sun and in dry, 
stony soil, but even with this consideration it 
is seldom of much use in British gardens. 
This is unfortunate, as it is a brilliant plant 
when it does well, with its rosettes of radical 
leaves close to the soil, its stem with two 
leaves, and one, two, or even three golden 
composite flowers. M. Henri Correvon tells 
us that while it is generally difficult in culti- 
vation some report it to flower as freely as a 
Daisy if planted in pure peat. Ser Al 


growing in pots or fancy bowls in peat fibre mixture, It 
will stand gentle forcing. 


Moving Biennials from seed beds 


There is sometimes a temptation to put off 
the shifting of biennials out of seed-beds, and 
plants become large and crowded out. One 
notices this particularly in the case of Canter- 
bury Bells, Honesty, and Wallflowers. Re- 
moving them as soon as they can be handled 
may not be quite convenient, but the fact 
that they furnish much beauty in a garden 
another year ought to be taken into account, 
and the work proceeded with at the earliest 
possible date. More than. one batch of 
biennials that germinated quite well has been 
ruined through being left in their first 
quarters until they practically smothered one 
another. WoopDRASTWICK. 
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New Michaelmas Daisy Barr’s 
Pink 

F new Michaelmas Daisies there is no 
Oer and one of the very best-is un- 

doubtedly Barr’s Pink, of the Nove 
Angliz section. Messrs. Barr and Sons very 
kindly send sprays of this bright and cheerful 
variety with the following note :—‘‘ We have 
much pleasure in sending you a bunch of 
our new pink Michaelmas Daisy  Barr’s 
Pink, unquestionably the finest pink Aster 
yet raised, and which at the present time is 
making a glorious show at our Taplow 
nurseries. Unlike most other Michaelmas 
Daisies it is not inclined to close in artificial 
light, nor does it lose its unique colour. It 
is a very free bloomer and the plant is of 
elegant and graceful habit; height, 43 feet. 
It was unanimously voted an Award of Merit 
at the R.H.S. Wisley Trials last autumn.” 
The flowers are most welcome. As may be 
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and the following species of Opuntias might 
be tried:—O. Tuna, O. fragilis, O. leuco- 
tricha, O. microdasys, and O. rufida. Damp 
and frost are what have to be guarded against 


with Cacti. But with a really sheltered south 
wall you might try, also, Echinocactus 
minusculus, Echinocereus procumbens, or 
Echinopsis tubiflora. Of the succulents, 


which are often grown with Cacti, and which 
differ from the latter in having true leaves, 
although, of course, they usually are very 
thick and fleshy, you could try the follow- 
ing :—Agave, often termed American Aloe, 
although not an Aloe really. They are 
strong-growing, sturdy plants, and will grow 
out of doors in this country easily, and often 
reach a very great size. They are often to 
be seen in plant urns in gardens. Same soil 
and treatment as Cacti. The varieties of 
Agave recommended for outdoor growing 
are:—Agave americana, A. attenuata, A. 
Botteri, and A. Victoria.. Pachyphytum 


The new Aster Barr's Pink 


seen from the illustration, the ray florets open 
full wide. The colour is a bright—we might 
say a lively—rose-pink, with golden-bronze 
centre. This variety, which has already re- 
ceived high honours, belongs to the same 
group as the well-known Lil Fardell, Mrs. 
J. F. Raynor, and Ryecroft Pink. HOG: 


Succulents for the open air 


Could any of your readers give me a list of 
Cacti, Opuntias, Mamillarias, Echinocereus, 
etc., that would grow out of doors all the 
year round in south Devon on a wall or a 
cliff facing south? I have heard there are 
some North American Cacti that have snow 
on them part of the year. Lig Be 

[I am afraid our climate is against grow- 
ing any of the true Cacti out of doors all the 
year round, except Opuntias. A few years 
ago the public gardens along the front at 
Teignmouth were planted with various Cacti 
and succulents in beds, but only for the warm 
months. ‘The Indian Fig, or Prickly Pear, 


bracteosum is a striking plant, sometimes 
seen in plant urns in gardens. The leaves 
are very thick and ‘‘ fleshy ’? and grey-green, 
and it sends up a spike of curious reddish-grey 
flowers. The whole plant, blossom and all, 
has the appearance of having been carved in 
stone. Sempervivums are quite hardy for out- 
door culture. Of the Sempervivums you 
might try S. globiferum, S. rubicundum, or 
S. Laggeri. Echeveria retusa is another out- 
door plant. Why not try the Agave? The 
one seen in Cornwall (at Downderry, near 
St. Germans), described in a recent article, 
was an Agave. Of course, the Agave is a 
succulent. ] 


Calceolaria polyrrhiza 


Few indeed of the Calceolarias may be 
truly called ‘‘ hardy.’’ Of these the hardiest, 
in my experience, is C.  polyrrhiza. C. 
polyrrhiza is not only very hardy, but in- 
creases so freely that it can be multiplied 
without difficulty, It is a tiny species, only 


- quickly will if good healthy pl 


’ be chosen, for then the 


a few inches high, with smal 
‘“ slippers’ of quaint desig 
spotted with red. The flowers 
are very freely borne, and, let 
spreads quickly. I have growr 
work and on the level, and in 
seemed to delight in growi 

stones, while it was equally at 
level border. It may be 
division. e ats 


Cultivating Pzoni 

Now is the time to plant 

The chief point in the culture of 
a deep and very rich soil. — 
stances should the plants be su 
manure, but, instead, dig in as 
like at 1 foot to 2 feet deep, © 
the soil by the time the large 
ready to descend to and rece 


to make a start with. Medit 
with two or three good crow 
and plenty of fresh young ro 
preferred to- much older pl 
large trunk of the root-stc 
much cankered. If any such 
recommend the shortenit 
trunk-roots considerably, as w 
any cankered parts that may 
the planting of any such can 
will be of help to the future 

plants if a-niche be cut around 
main root at about 2 inches or 3° 
the base of the crown-buds. Thi 
the formation of fresh roo 4 
assist in the speedy building up 
more vigorous growth than 

ensue where the old and cank 
main. Another good way, if : 
large enough to admit it, 

trunk root in two longitudin 
shortening of the trunk, be 
tageous to the future plant. It 
there be no fear of burying the 
as these when left have a tende 
and as roots are freely pr 
base of the buds, there is ax 
roots becoming parched an 
weather. It is often recomme 
baceous Peonies should 
spring months just as the 
their fresh young stems for th 
plant these things at such 4 - 
mistake ; in fact, no worse poss 


subjected to great risk in 
quently entirely lost. The 
wish to have success in 
Pzeoniés I say do not plant i 
not wait for the appearanc 
Such signs as these are al 
the many plants that are conti 
numerous roots throughout t 
is another question altogeth: 
jects as only make one or t 
each year. The aim of th 
be to snatch the moment be 
sets of roots and get the 
places. Sa: 
Som.—A good moist 

cow manure is the soil best suite 
The best season for planting 
and October. New roots 
formation at that time 
more quickly established. 
planting should be complete 
remain dormant. ~To tran 
when in growth, is fat 
bad being moving large 
An open position is best. 
in the deepest and richest of 
well planted is good for a ¢ 
out disturbance. When thi 
lished apply liquid manure 
winter. ’ es 


hen and Midland ~ 


dlings of this were raised early 
now be full-grown, and may be 
ave the leaves cut off, and the 
d in the storehouse in sand until 
forcing. This may commence at 
A Mushroom-house is the most 
in which to force the roots of 


before frost puts in an appear- 
damages the fruit. The trusses 
t off wholesale, and, if hung up 
use or sunny window, will soon 
small fruits may be made into 
“pickles. Plants still bearing 
greenhouse may be assisted by 
ittle warmth in the pipes at night. 


ere is a demand for this during 

vacant cold frame is to hand, 
le to make up a bed of good soil 
with young plants from the July 
lese should be kept well up to the 
iven plenty of air at all times; in 
shts are only needed during bad 


ants 

date all sub-tropical plants that 
d for filling the beds during the 
uld now be taken up and potted. 
be done carefully without in- 
roots, and, after potting, they 
Maced in a shady spot for a few 
(ee 


€ next two or three weeks is the 
ow the seeds of Sweet Peas for 
Ing next summer. These may be 
in pots or boxes. The latter I 
not over-water the seeds or many 
black-seeded varieties should be 
seeds will germinate freely in 
rovided the glass is shaded for 


ums 
owing now in the open gar- 
showing flower-buds have 
ance of blooming out of doors, 
lifted and placed in large pots, 
nger of frost is at hand they 
in the greenhouse, where they 
a time when flowers are wei- 
| watering is necessary or 
aves will drop off. 


nts, such as Pelargoniums and 
have been rooted in the open, 
be given the shelter of a cold 
Not too late to take cuttings of 
Antirrhinums, Violas, and 
ut these should be kept close 
r a few weeks. Cuttings of 
iolas that are growing freely 
1€ tops pinched out to cause 
k and form bushy plants. 


batch of these useful plants 
the pots with roots, and may 
with weak doses of soot-water 
Wer-buds appear, when liquid- 
be given. ‘They are best left in 
@ for a little longer, and a care- 


a 


s necessary to keep down aphis 
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_ REMINDERS FOR THE 


and leaf miner, which-soon cause much 
damage amongst the plants. 


Schizanthus 


The seedlings that were raised at the be- 
ginning of the month and were pricked off 
into boxes may be potted up during the next 
week or so into 3-inch pots in a nice open 
compost. They may be grown on in these 
until the beginning of February on a high 
shelf in the cool greenhouse. The soil 
should be kept moist, but the roots must not 
be saturated or mildew will attack the plants. 


Perpetual Carnations 


It is now time that these plants were in 
their flowering quarters, and where this has 
not been done no time should be’ lost, 
although in some cases these plants are 
grown successfully in a mixed greenhouse. 
They do much better when grown in a light, 
airy house by themselves. The pots should 
be scrubbed, drainage examined, and all> de- 
caying foliage removed. The doors and 
ventilators should be left open for the first 
week or so. If the plants show any sign of 
red-spider they should be sprayed with a solu- 
tion of salt and water, using 1 oz. to the 
gallon, 


Shadings 


It is not necessary to keep. the Sun-blinds 
up-any longer, and these should be dried be- 
fore storing away for the winter. All Sum- 
mer Cloud and other shading should be re- 
moved from the glass, as all plants from now 
onwards will require all possible light and 
sun. W. E. WricuHr. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Kitchen garden 


September is an important month in the 
calendar of the kitchen garden. Full plant- 
ings of Cabbages for spring cutting ought to 
be got out at once, using the most ad- 
vanced plants on a warm border and in drills 
cut with the hoe to a depth of 4 inches, By 
and bye the soil can be returned, and it will 
help to steady the plants during the winter. 
Harvest the Onions in suitable weather, cut 
such Vegetable Marrows as may be ready, and 
continue the earthing-up of Celery. “It is 
wise to lift a few dozen Parsley plants and 
to put them into a cold frame. - These will 
give pickings throughout winter and are 
especially valuable during snowy weather. 
A pinch of Cauliflower seed may be sown in 
a cold frame, and those who desire early 
Tomatoes must not neglect the needful sow- 
ing at this time. Spare frames may be filled 
with Lettuces, and a final sowing of a good 
hardy Cos variety should be made to stand 
the winter. Endives, too, can be transferred 
to a frame in which the plants can be 
blanched. Keep French Beans and Scarlet 
Runners closely picked and take up all Pota- 
toes which are obviously ripe. The latest 
varieties may remain until quite the end of 
the month. 


Bouvardias 


Those who grow Bouvardias for winter 
flowering, and who prefer to grow them in 
pots right through the season, should now 
have their plants in the flowering pots. At 
one time I used to plant out Bouvardias on a 
south border during summer, in company 
with Eupatoriums and Salvias, lifting them 
in September and potting them up. When so 
grown the plants are much more easily kept 
clean, and after they recover from the trifling 
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check given by lifting they succeed excep- 
tionally well, and have not the somewhat 
“* starved ’? appearance which is sometimes 
evident in Bouvardias which have always 
been grown in pots. 


Bamboos 


Some of the finer forms of Bamboo are 
most useful in pots, especially in small pots— 
those of 5-inch or 6-inch diameter. In such 
pots the plants must not be starved, and 
liberal feeding is needed to keep them attrac- 
tive. All are easily increased by division, 
which may be undertaken round about this 
time. When old plants are broken up. they 
soon make good any damage if potted in a 
sound loam enriched with a little soot and 
sufficient sand to ensure the free passage of 
moisture. Although the majority of Bam- 
boos are fairly hardy I prefer to treat those 
grown in pots as if they were cool-house 
plants. 


Stove 


The nights begin to grow cooler, and where 
such things as Ixoras and the choicer Crotons 
find a place the fire ought to be started. If 
only the more accommodating stove plants 
are grown there is no pressing need for arti- 
ficial heat yet awhile. Plants from this house 
which may have been used elsewhere during 
the summer should now be assembled in the 
warmer house, strict attention being neces- 
sary in respect of cleanliness before they are 
placed among other plants. A good stove 
climber at this time may be mentioned in 
Schubertia grandiflora, which to some extent 
resembles the Stephanotis, although the 
flowers are decidedly larger. These are use- 
ful_in a cut state. Soft-wooded plants for 
winter flowering ought now to be well estab- 
lished in the pots in which they will bloom. 
Should there be any shading on the roof of 
the stove it ought now to be washed off. 


Peaches under glass 

At times young Peach trees and, more 
markedly, young Nectarine trees, make too 
much wood. In such cases it is advised that 
the trees be lifted during the course of the 
present month, even although the leaves may 
not have~fallen. Slightly trim any coarse 
roots, and replant, after adding some lime 
rubble or some old plaster, and if possible an 
allowance of wood-ashes in a rough state. 


Late Grapes 


Conditions during the present season have 
not been ideal for the ripening of late Grapes. 
At times the nights have been cold and the 
moderate allowance of fuel which was in 
stock has not permitted of much assistance 
being given. Much now depends upon the 
weather of the present month, and the heat 
of the sun must be conserved by shutting the 
vineries at the earliest possible moment. In 
many cases such Grapes as Gros Colman, 
Lady Downe’s, and Muscat of Alexandria 
will require artificial heat in order that they 
may finish satisfactorily and mature their 
wood thoroughly. Those who pushed these 
and similar varieties in their earlier stages 
are now reaping their reward. 


Ripening fruit 

Fruit upon walls ought to be inspected 
almost every day and the ripening specimens 
should be carefully gathered. The practised 
eye can soon determine which it will be safe 
to leave and which are ready for removal. 
“Windfall” Apples ought never to be per- 
mitted to lie beneath the trees, this practice 
encouraging both wasps and birds to break 
sound fruits. W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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Treatment of Newly Budded Roses 


NDER favourable circumstances, a bud 
U generally gets firmly united in about five 

or six weeks, and if the growth beyond 
the bud is not cut in the bud generally re- 
mains dormant. Some few buds it is impos- 
sible to keep in a dormant state—they will 
start into growth whether you wish it or not. 
In this case, when the bud has grown a few 
inches, it is better to reduce any wild growth 
from the Briar at once and try to make as 
much wood as you can from the pushing bud. 
Some buds grow and only make a few inches 
of weakly unripe wood. These are in great 
danger of being killed in winter. The best 
way is to nip out the top in the autumn as 
soon as it has grown about 6 inches. This 
will cause the sap to concentrate about the 
rings of the bark, and in the ensuing spring 
it will throw out side-shoots for the forma- 
tion of a head. It is always best to keep the 
buds in a dormant state, and this can only 
be managed by allowing as much _ wild 
growth as possible to remain on the Briar 
until the sap gets down about the end of 
October or November. 

About November 2oth, not earlier, all the 
wild growth of the Briar may be cut away, 
leaving only about 6 inches of wood beyond 
the bud. All side-branches may be cut in 
close. This winter-pruning of budded Briars 
is necessary, otherwise any weight of snow 
lodging on the wild growth would break 
down the shoot and destroy the bud. Budded 
Briars are very liable to accident from wind, 
and often break at the place where the cross- 
cut was made when the bud was inserted. In 
consequence of having had so many accidents 
from this cause I have long since discon- 
tinued making the cross-cut. I now only 
make the long incision, and insert the bud 
with a piece of flat ivory filed down to a 
bluntish point. Such an instrument can be 
easily made from the broken handle of an old 
razor. Since I adopted this plan I have never 
had an accident from the Briar shoot break- 
ing near the bud. 

About the end of March all the budded 
Briars must be pruned. The portion of wood 
left in November, when all the wild spray 
was cut away, must now be entirely removed, 
except one bud just above the inserted bud. 
This one wild bud must be left on the shoot 
which was worked, and this is called the sap- 
bud, its office being to draw the sap upward, 
and help the pushing of the inserted bud. 
When the sap begins to flow freely it is direc- 
ted to the one wild bud, which hastens the 
completion of the union where the incision 
was made, and the inserted bud, which has 
remained so long in a dormant state, breaks 
strongly, and soon commences’ to grow in 
earnest. If no sap-bud were left, the inserted 
bud might not start so readily, and the stock, 
in order to get rid of its sap, would commence 
throwing out side-shoots and suckers from 
the root.” When the bud does not start into 
growth after receiving the pruning and treat- 


ment above stated, it is a sure sign that some ~ 


growth is going on underground—probably 
a strong sucker or two are starting from the 
Briar root. If anything of this sort is suspec- 
ted, get the garden fork and loosen the soil 
a little, when you will probably find the 
enemy, which must be promptly removed. All 
side-shoots proceeding from the stock must 
also be removed. When the Rose has grown 
3 inches or 4 inches, a stick about 2 feet 
long must be tied to the Briar in two places, 
and it must stand well above the growing 
bud. To this support the Rose must be tied, 
as the growth proceeds, with worsted, which 
is better than bast, as it does not rot in 
winter and allow the snow to weigh down 
and break the yet tender growth of the Rose. 
Occasionally we find a bud very obstinate, 


not starting into growth in the spring. 
Sometimes it will start at midsummer, and 
I have seen a few cases every year where the 
bud actually refuses to commence growing 
until the following year, but these cases are 
exceptional. It is, therefore, unwise to cut 
away the sap-bud until after midsummer ; but 


_ winters in the wood, and spore: 


the points of the shoots may be nipped out , 


occasionally, by way of coaxing the inserted 
bud into growth. Watch the stocks closely 
until midsummer, and rub away any wild 
growth that the Briar may make as fast as 
it appears, in order that the full flow of sap 
may be directed to the growing Rose. 

TaN, Bt 


Pruning Rambler Roses 


Now is a good time to attend to the cut- 
ting back of Rambler Roses. The best time 
for cutting out the old growths and relaying 
the ramblers is after the leaves have fallen— 
say October to November. Some people 
prefer to wait till March, but there is much 
to be said against this idea. Some advocate 
thinning and relaying immediately after 
flowering, but with this I disagree. It is un- 
doubtedly a good plan to cut back all shoots 
that have already flowered as soon as the 
blossoms have faded and died off to.a crumbly 
stage. The shoots so treated should be cut 
back to a short spur, with one or two .in- 
cipient eyes, from which fresh growths will! 
break in the following season to produce 
further blooms. In some cases it may be 
necessary, of course, to cut the flower-stem 
right off close to the parent bough. Common 
sense and judgment are the only guides. Kx- 
perientia docet. Ramblers, like other Roses, 
do best in deep clayey loam—more clay 
than loam. Where the ground is naturally 
unsuitable the only possible way to overcome 
this difficulty is to excavate sufficient of the 
natural soil and replace with suitable 
material, imported if necessary from another 
locality. 

The great disadvantage of postponing the 
pruning, relaying, and cutting out of old 
wood from Ramblers till March lies in the 
fact that wrong flowering shoots have by 
that time started growth, and March is, in- 
cidentally, one of the busiest months in the 
year. 

Another point of some importance in con- 
nection with the treatment of Rambler Roses 
must not be overlooked. This is the cutting 
out during the growing season of any. suc- 
culent growths which are obviously super- 
fluous. Foreright shoots may also, with ad- 
vantage, be cut out during the growing sea- 
son, as they deprive the tree of much vitality. 
I‘oreright shoots are, of course, those that 
stand out perpendicularly, or more or less at 
right angles, from the parent bough or stem, 
and are therefore unsuitable for laying-in 
purposes. 

Care should be taken to cut out all suckers 
from the root-stock (generally Briar) which 
appear to grow as prolific growths from the 
base of the tree. 
Rose, but spurious wild suckers, which 
should be cut off as deeply as one can go 
with the knife, right down to the basal root- 
stock below the ground. These suckers are, 
with a little practice, easily discerned by their 
leaves and thorns, which are quite distinct 
from those of the cultivated Rose. 

(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Rose rust 


(Dunruadh).—It would have been better if 
you had sent us in specimens of your diseased 
Roses. We should then have been certain 
that we are dealing with the right disease. 
We think that the disease you refer to is Rose 
rust, which is caused by the fungus Phrag- 
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-you have any near your garde 


midium subcorticum. This di 
the leaves and wood of the Rose, 
not prove to be very difficult to 
should continue.to gather and | 
all the affected Rose-leaves. | 
your Roses you should carefull 
portions of the diseased wood. 


each spring. Up to the presen’ 
have been looking after on 

tion only—namely, the old leaves 
overlooked the most probable sor 
tion, the wood. If you do nc 
disease on the wood get some: 
to show it to you. Next sp 
spray your plants with a solutio 
sulphur. You should commencé 
plants before the leaves begin to 
repeat about once a week unt 
the disease under control. | 
of course, very common on 


be attended to also. The li 
should be used at the streng 
3 gallons of water. = 


LUMS from trees in pots ar 
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dition for making a -vigorou 
spring, when the plunging mé 
reduced down to the rims of 
venience of applying moistur: 
most important item in regard t 
of any sort in pots. They shoul 
tion open to the sun, but scre 
winds. or draughts, and during 
they should be grown entirely ¢ 
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shoots as soon as they have 
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make wood quite strong enoi 
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ficient. As soon as the lea 
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Presuming that the trees h 
strongest shoots pinched 
there will be very little prunin 
the winter, and the trees may 
the old surface soil removed, th 
in order, and a top-dressing | 
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under glass, a transition whi 
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ing the above directions, and 
third year giving the trees a shift 
nch pots, and using plenty of weak 
manure when heavily cropped, we 
crops of Rivers’ Early, Jefferson’s, 
tke’s, Transparent, and Green 
v other kinds may be added to 
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The Apple crop 


ple crop in this district (Aylesbury) 
‘poor one—about the worst for many 
t seemed difficult at first to account 
, as there was a very fine lot of 
but probably a severe hailstorm fol- 
rost just when this was fully ex- 
responsible for the damage, and 
more likely because one comes 
ee on rare occasions carrying a 
, doubtless the result of an earlier or 
vansion of blossom. The shortage is 
yle because, with the exception of 
, there is no garden product more 
) cottagers than Apples. Mid-Sep- 
as a rule, sees the last of all other 
their gardens, but a good crop of 
aivariety keeps the household going 
ay through the winter until Rhubarb 
outside, especially where there are 
hree good late sorts. One often sees 
liers of Lane’s Prince Albert and 
s of Norfolk Beaufin, the latter 
t good class Apple, but acceptable 
(others are over. It is noticeable 
nds some particularly late cooking 
id standard trees in different dis- 
te. For instance, we have Norfolk 
in another place one would find 
on, in another Easter “Pippin, in 
Hambledon deux ans, and so on. 
arger gardens most of these sorts 
m superseded by newer kinds, but 
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ards, The same remarks apply to 
‘inds, for in one district the Ribston 
ame favourite; in another the Non- 
th green and scarlet, whilst in this 
ie favourite late dessert kind is Mab- 
armain. At its best it is really an 
Apple, but we are not likely to have 
is year, for the few on the trees are 
i by birds. E. BurreE.t. 


Moss on fruit trees 


Imetimes arises from sluggish root 
mduced either by too much water 
\d in the soil, reducing its tempera- 
tay be due to poverty or, in some 
, both causes combined. [t4s, 
» Important before any remedial 
are taken, to ascertain the cause. 
1 wet, must be drained, and a good 
of manure will do a great deal of 
many of the old Apple, Pear, Plum, 
‘fruit trees that have ceased to make 
able annual growth, The best way 
Ng manure to such trees is to re- 
Surface soil, apply a good layer of 
manure, and then return the soil. 
of helping old fruit trees ought to 
|oftener than it is. Another opera- 
iovating character should be em- 
nnection with the top-dressing— 
ing the trunk and the thick 
order to dislodge the Moss and 
then on the first damp, calm 
ime when the trees are damp, 
er with newly-slaked lime, and 
e lime dusting for two or three 
long as it may be necessary to 
ees back to perfect health, and if 
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there be any trees that cannot be improved 
by these or other remedial measures, cut 
them down ; they are cumberers of the ground 
and should not be permitted to exist. 


Currants on north walls 


No more profitable crop than these could 
be grown on north walls. It is some time 
since the fruit was all gathered from our bush 
plants out in the open, but that on the north 
wall is hardly ripe yet, and it will be the end 
of September or into October before it is all 
gathered. Some people value Currants for 
dessert, and all like them for tarts, so that a 
long and constant supply is desirable. One 
of the best ways to secure a stock of bushes 
against the wall is to have some suitable soil 
placed at the bottom, and when the old bushes 
are being pruned in the winter put a number 
of the shoots into this, 1 foot apart or so. 
These cuttings need not be more than 1 foot 
long, and the buds should be rubbed from the 
bottom half of each. In spring they will soon 
root and begin to grow, and as the shoots are 
formed it is best to reduce them to one or two, 
which should be trained straight up the wall 
and kept so on thé short spur system. When 
in leaf and fruit they look well and improve 
the appearance of bare walls very much, 
Treated in this way, Currants are more fruit: 
ful than when allowed to run up tall in bush 
form. Against walls they. fruit all the way 
from bottom to top; but some young standard 
bushes I once allowed to run up without prun- 
ing for two years only produced a few leaves 
and bunches at the end of each shoot, and all 
the bottom wood remained bare. C. 


Preparing Vines for forcing 


In.cleaning and preparing Vines for foreing 
it is the usual practice of many to strip off a 
large quantity of loose bark from the rods, 
and sometimes to scrape them over with a 
knife, so that they have more the appear- 
ance of walking sticks than living Vines. 
Having undergone this process they are 
generally painted over with a mixture of 
sulphur, soot, lime, Tobacco juice, and soft 
soap, and a little clay or cow manure is added 
to make it stick. This cleaning and dressing 
are intended to destroy any insects or their 


eggs which may be on the Vines. The re- 
moval of the bark would doubfless prove 


effectual in destroying many, but it would be 
injurious to the Vines. Such a remedy would, 
therefore, possibly prove as bad, or worse, 
than even the presence of the insects theni- 
selves. In cases where Vines have been badly 
infested with mealy bug, and treated as 
above, I have noticed that as soon as a brisk 
heat has been applied to the house the bugs 
have emerged from parts that escaped the eye 
of the operator at the time of cleaning. 
Having been troubled with mealy bug on 
Vines to a considerable extent, I found it far 
the best plan not to remove the bark, but to 
take a medium-sized painter’s brush, and, 
with a mixture of Gishurst’s Compound or 
soft soap at the rate of about 4 ozs. to the 
gallon of soft water, thoroughly wash the 
rods, working it well into every crevice, and 
if this could be repeated on some wet days, 
when work outside could not be done, very 
few insects would be found to survive after 
such treatment. If the woodwork -could not 
be painted it should be treated in the same 
way as the Vines, and the walls should be 
thoroughly washed with hot lime. If the 
borders are inside, remove 2 inches of the 
surface soil and replace it with fresh loam and 
manure in equal proportions, with an addi- 
tion of a few 3-inch bones. Should the border 
be outside, of course it will be quite as neces- 
sary to thoroughly cleanse the floor of the 
house. I also treat Peach trees in a similar 
manner, but greater care is necessary in 
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using the brush, and the Gishurst or soft 
soap should not be so strong as that recom- 
mended for the Vines. Where Vines are in- 
fested with mealy bug, and have been treated 
as advised, it is necessary to keep a watchful 
eye on them through the season, destroying 
the bug as fast as it makes its appearance by 
touching each bug found with methylated 
spirit, thus preventing its getting into the 
bunches. 


VEGETABLES 


* Cabbages for spring cutting 


T being the aim of the generality of 
growers to have heads ready for cutting as 
early as possible in spring, it follows that 
planting should be done without further 
delay, so that the plants may get good root 
hold before severe weather is likely to occur. 

This crop usually follows Potatoes or 
spring-sown Onions, so that the ground re- 
quires no special preparation beyond clearing 
and levelling in the first instance and forking 
the plot over in the second case to loosen the 
hard surface and bury the weeds. If a plot 
has to be specially prepared it should, of 
course, be well manured and dug before- 
hand. In gardens where clubbing is apt to be 
troublesome the precaution of applying a 
dressing of lime before planting should not be 
neglected. This, after being scattered over 
the surface, may either be raked or pricked 
‘n. In cases where the soil’is known to be 
scmewhat poor a dressing of a suitable arti- 
ficial manure, or even common soot, will 
benefit matters considerably, and enable the 
plants to get away quick after being planted. 

The young plants are this season in a for- 
ward condition, very vigorous, and just the 
right size for transferring to their permanent 
positions, When a good-sized plot has to be 
planted it is best to make a start at one end 
with the earliest variety which finds favour, 
and follow on with others in rotation to form 
a succession, and finish up with the latest. 
The advantage of adopting this rule is that 
when garden space is limited the ground can 
be cleared as cutting proceeds, and it thus be- 
comes available in good time for the next 
crop. For instance, if a variety like Har- 
binger is put out first, then Favourite or 
Early April, following with Flower of Spring 
and finishing with Imperial or a_ similar 
variety, they would follow on one after 
the other, and not only would the ground be 
cleared in regular order, but the crop would 
then be a proper successional one. 

The  first-mentioned variety being small 
may be planted as close as 15 inches in the 
rows and the same between the latter when 
space has to be economised. April and 
Favourite require to be planted a distance of 
18 inches apart all ways, and the others 
2 feet, if the best results are wished for. 

Should bright weather continue it may in 
many cases be necessary to afford water after 
planting until the roots get.a grip of the soil. 


Lettuces for spring planting 


To make provision for a good stock of 
young Lettuce plants being available for 
planting out early next spring, a frame, or 
frames, according to the demand, should be 
filled with the young plants recently raised 
with that end in view. Prick these out 
3 inches to 4 inches apart each way in good 
loamy soil, and after the plants have become 
rooted give them plenty of air and grow as 
naturally as possible, and afford protection . 
only from frost, snow, and rain. 

It is also a good plan to prick out a good 
number of plants at the foot of walls, hedges, 
or fences to succeed the frame-protected 
plants next season. The best sorts for the 
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foregoing purposes are Hardy Winter White 
Cos and Bath Brown Cos and All the Year 
Round of the Cabbage section. 


Ripe Tomatoes in April 


This valuable fruit is often required early 
in the year, so a few remarks may be a benefit 
to the cultivator. To obtain these fruits a 
sowing should be made in September. 

Sow the seed thinly in a pan, covering them 
with a little finely-sifted soil. As soon as 
the young plants are large enough to handle 
pot them off singly into 23-inch pots, placing 
them near the roof glass in a temperature of 
55 degs. by night to 60 deg's. and 65 degs. by 
day. By this treatment sturdy plants should 
result and be ready for the fruiting pots by 
the middle of December. Ten-inch pots are 
large enough, but if they. cannot be given 
these just when they require a shift, they 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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should be placed into 6-inch pots and then 
transferred into their fruiting-pots before 
they become root bound. ~ Plants raised as 
mentioned should produce ripe fruit in April. 
The compost should be fairly rich, consisting 


of two parts fibrous loam to one of partially-~ 


decayed horse droppings, adding some 
charred soil and a sprinkling of soot. 
pare this compost several days before re- 
quired and store in the house long enough to 
get warmed through. 


When potting press the soil firmly about 


the roots, leaving sufficient space for subse- 


to 


quent top-dressings. Keep the plants to a 

single stem by taking out all side growths. 

To succeed these another sowing should be 

made in January. “Avoid raising more plants 

than are required, as they only spoil by over- 

crowding. - iN 
Watford. 


Queries 

Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Pears falling 
(E. A. M.).—Your Pears are affected with 


Pear-scab. Please see reply to ‘‘ G.”’ on page 
544 of our_issue for September 4th. This 


disease spots and disfigures the fruits and 
also hardens the skin, but it does not cause 
the fruits to drop off the tree. The real 
reason of your Williams Bon Chrétien drop- 
ping was that they were almost ripe and re- 
quired picking. ‘The season of William Pears 
is from August to September, according to 
district. We should not consider your “dis- 
trict a very late one. Another season you 
should follow the advice given to ‘‘ G.,”’ so 
that your fruits are kept. clean. Try your 
fruits occasionally from the beginning of 
August onwards, and when they leave the 
tree easily they should at once be gathered 
and stored until ripe. You can lengthen the 
season of William Pears by picking half the 
crop seven days before the other half. Your 
Cherry tree on the wall is attacked by wither- 
tip. For control methods please see reply 
following to ‘‘E. M. C.” on wither-tip and 
brown-rot of Plum. This disease also attacks 
Cherries, and the control measures are the 
same in each case. 


Wither-tip and brown-rot of Plums 
(E. M. C.).—Your Plums are affected with 
brown-rot, which is caused by the fungus 
Sclerotina cinera. Its former name was 
Monila cinera. This fungus attacks shoots, 
leaves, and fruit of the Plum. If you examine 
the tree from which you gathered the fruits 
you sent to us we think that you will find 
some of the tips of the shoots quite dead, and 
curved over in a very characteristic manner ; 
probably, too, you will find that little bunches 
f leaves here and there over the tree are 
quite dead. If the disease was present in the 
fruit last season some of the old mummified 
Plums will be still on the trees unless they 
have been removed. It is a feature of this 
disease that many of the attacked leaves and 
fruit, and all the dead twigs, hang on the tree 
for at least a year after they have been killed. 


It is this diseased material that gives rise to 
the spores the next season which infects the 
new leaves, fruit and wood. In trying to 
get this disease under control you should en- 
deavour to remove all the parts indicated 
above as being diseased, and burn them up at 
once. Pick off all the rotting fruit if any still 
remain on the tree. Do not neglect those that 
lie under the tree, and cut out all the in- 
fected wood and bunches of leaves. The con- 


' trol of this disease depends mainly upon the 


cutting out of diseased material, and the 
work is best done during the summer 
months. The best spray fluid to use for this 
disease has been found to be caustic soda 
1 lb., soft soap 1 lb., water 10 gallons. The 
time to use-this spray is just before the buds 
begin to swell in the spring. Watch carefully 
for the first signs of attack next season, and 
again get the “diseased portions cut out and 
burned. The neglect of not thinning the 
fruit has had nothing to do with the spread 
of this disease, beyond, of course, allowing 
the disease plenty of scope to spread. 


Coral spot on Apple trees 
Would you please name this disease, the 


cause of it, and how to get rid of it? “The 
bark is Apple. A foe re 


[The portions of bark sent are bearing the 
pustules of coral spot, caused by the fungus 
Nectria cinnabarina (Fries.). This fungus is 
sometimes saprophytic and sometimes para- 
sitic—e.g., it is one of the most common 
fungi present in many kinds of dead wood. 
It can be easily found on old Pea sticks, gate 
posts, etc. It often gets into Red Currants 
through dead snags of wood, and after grow- 
ing all through the dead tissue begins to 
penetrate the Hving wood. When it does this 
the bushes are often killed outright. The 
fungus often attacks Apples in much the 
same way. It gets in through dead spurs 
and often spreads into the healthy tissue, and 
will sometimes kill whole trees or branches. 


Without seeing your tree we cannot say — 


whether the fungus is really responsible for 
the dead portions of your tree, or whether 


Pre- 


_and when grown and ri 


should be careful to notice ° 


cept cutting out the portions. a 
cut. out the cankered porti 
healthy wood you should be 
the disease. Coat over the 


work of removal. 3 


Coe’s late Red oe 


(O.).—This. is a very useful 
very late Plums are required 


even good for dessert. - 
secure from the attacks of ins 
very late on the tree. 


Preparing ground for fre 
(D. J.).—The ground 
trenched and liberally’ manur 
well-decomposed farmya 
garden which has produced 
will also produce good fruits, 
consideration the enormous 
taken off the ground, it is not 
suppose that the ground will eo 
such crops unless mulching 
with manure is resorted ie a 


Silver leaf re 
Sor M. C.).—Enclosed in 
Peach-shoot which was infest 

léaf, caused by the fungus 

pureum. If only certain b 

ted you should cut them out to t 

and burn. Paint over the woun 

white-lead paint. If the whole 

the safest plan would be t 

burn. The caterpillars enclos 

the scalloped Hazel moth. 
to W. Preston on pase 558 of 

September 11th. ~ 
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(Mrs. B.).—Your Tomatoes a 
badly attacked by white fly. 
sticky material which is pr. 
is due to one of the sooty mou 
as a saprophyte upon the ho 
by the white fy. When white 
hold upon plants in a green! 
appear to have done in your « 
cult matter to control the 
ways of controlling white — 
gating with tetrachloreth 
The first is rather costly, b iy 
iaily safe to use. The latter 
but. it is a dangerous op 
see a hands. Much disay Te 
been caused in the past w. he 
above insecticides, because 
will kill the egg stage, 
sible to kill off the whole of 
one fumigation. At this time 
least 25 days should elapse bet 
and second fumigations ; 
there is so much overlappit 
generations, some of the one 
the second fumigation. 
small we should advise Soe 
ethane, which you can. obtain 
horticultural sundriesman, 
low the instructions sent w 
If your houses are large 
calcium cyanide, which, 
dangerous to use, is very © 


injured by the fumes of tetra chi 
to remove such plants base t 
using the fumigant. : 


White rot of Onioas 


caused. ee the ee Scleroti 
This disease is extremely trou 


er 25, 1926 
all over the country. The fungus 
disease forms resting bodies, 
-h remain in the soil. If Onions 
in the infested soil the next season 
infected. If, on the other hand, 
crop is grown the nesting bodies 
remain dormant, and to wait for 
. Onion crop. How long they can re- 
nt is not known. Up to the time of 
here is no known effective method of 
nesting bodies in the soil. We 
se you to try an entirely new site 
ions next season, and to keep 
from the site where they have 
this season for as long as pos- 
e varieties of Onions seem to be 
to white rot than others. Try 
or Up-to-Date for spring work, 
Zittau for autumn sowing. The 
our Onions appears to be correct. 
give the whole garden a good 
quicklime this autumn. It will 
educe the clubroot of Cabbage. 


st 

hs).—Your Tomatoes are infected 

to rust, which is caused by the 
sporium fulvum. This disease 

0 control once it gets a hold upon 


year to cut out and burn as much 
sease as you can find. When your 
finished remove every bit of Tomato 
u can and burn it. Spraying 
with a weak solution of liver of 
would help to check the further 
disease. During the winter give 
thorough clean out, washing the 
oodwork and whitewashing the 
If you plant Tomatoes next year 
rp look out for the disease, and 
find it pick off the infected leaves 
the plants near by with the above 
In fact it would be well to antici- 
ease and spray before it appears. 
commences in certain parts of 
first—usually the warmest end. 
is the part attacked first, and at 
f€ rust spots are very small. As 
ecome older they increase in size 
in colour. 


_ GREENHOUSE 
and Gloxinias unhealthy 

_©.).—The injury to your Begonias 
jas is due to thrips and the 
e, both so small that it is very 
see them. The damage is done 
ves are young, and as the leaves 
»trouble develops. A too dry atmo- 
e chief cause of the trouble, and 
ledy is frequent vaporising and 
a fairly moist atmosphere. It is 
tempt to restore any plants whose 
in the condition of those you send. 
plan will be to dry off the plants, 
p and burning all the affected 


tr 


clamens from seed 


—August is the best month to 
these in, but if done now it will 
te. There is nothing like shallow 
ch to sow the seed, and the soil 
a fine, free, sandy one. The pans 
aced on a gentle bottom heat if 
nd a piece of glass should be 
4 each pan. The seed, if full and 
€d and kept moist after sowing, 
ates, and when the plants are 
h to have put forth three leaves 
hould be pricked off into 5-inch 
a dozen plants in a pot, in a rich, 
The pots should be well drained. 
its should afterwards be potted on 
uired and grown on in a genial 
ughout the winter and spring. 


_ We should advise you at this 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Material for propagating frame 
Having just finished constructing a deep 
propagator at one end of my greenhouse (en- 
closing the hot-water pipes) I am undecided 
as to the best propagating material to use for 
the purpose of conserving the heat. Will you 
advise me on the. following :—(1) What to 
use. (2) Where best to obtain it. (3) What 
would be the cost of, say, enough to fill 
2 cubic yards of space. (4) Should it be put in 
loosely or tightly. F, Wuircuurcn, 
[(1) Cocoanut fibre. (2) Willis Bros., Har- 
penden, Herts, or Wm. Wood and Sons, 
Taplow, near Maidenhead. (3) The cost is 
about 7s. per bag of 3 bushels, and there are 
about 9 bushels to 1 cubic yard. (4) Toler- 
ably firm but not made solid. For plunging 
pots in, and cuttings generally, no such depth 
of material is necessary. All you require is 
to fix a grating at about 16 inches below the 
sashes, Slates placed upon supports answer 
quite well, and thus you have a platform upon 
which to place your plunging material. The 
latter may be of Cocoanut fibre, or sand will 
answer quite well; but whatever is used a 
depth of 6 inches or 8 inches is quite suf- 
ficient. The advantage in using slates for a 
platform is that they retain the heat for a 
considerable time, even when the outside tem- 
perature is down from boiler troubles. ] 


_ FLOWER GARDEN 


Peonies failing 

(E. M. C.).—There was plenty of. sapro- 
phytic fungi present on the Peony foliage 
sent to us, but we could find nothing that 
would account for the foliage failing so early. 
The late frost mentioned in your letter would 
certainly cause the trouble. We _ should 
advise you to cut off all the dead foliage and 
burn it up out of the way. Watch carefully 
next season and if the foliage begins to go 
again send us some more specimens. If the 
foliage is still alive it gives us a better chance 
to determine the cause of the trouble. 


Black spot on Rose foliage 

(E. M. C.).—The one Rose-leaf sent in your 
parcel was affected with black-spot. Please 
see reply to Mrs. Basil on page 575 of our 
issue for September 18th. 


Cosmos bipinnatus 


(John Reade).—This is the name of the 
specimen you send. In some gardens this 
half-hardy annual refuses to bloom, There 
are now early-flowering varieties, the one you 
send being evidently one of these. The non- 
flowering of the type lies in not having the 
plants strong enough to allow of their 
flowering while summer weather is yet with 
us. By raising the seed early in March and 
growing on the resulting plants after they 
have been pricked off into boxes or potted 
singly they make nice bushy plants by the 
third weelx in May or at planting time. 


Plants for a grave 

(Sussex).—Any of the green Stonecrops 
would do. Before you plant the Sedum put 
in some Crocuses, Grape Hyacinths, or 
Winter Aconites, breaking up the Sedum 
afterwards and planting in patches all over 
the empty space. The Sedum will make a 
fine carpet for the bulbs and will be effective 
when in bloom. For the summer white Pelar- 
goniums planted among the Sedum should 


answer, : 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Wistaria failing 

(E, M. C.).—We have carefully examined 
your specimen of Wistaria and can find no- 
thing to account for the plant going yellow. 
We are inclined to think that the root action 
is wrong. If the roots have got down into 
very wet subsoil it might cause the plant to 
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fail, but from the appearance of the specimen 
it appears more likely that a portion of the 
root-run is very dry. .Is the plant growing 
on a wall? If so, make sure that the soil is 
not too dry at the base of the wall. You 
should certainly try a dressing of sulphate of 
iron, at the rate of 2 ozs. per square yard. 
Spread the crystals on the top of the soil and 
lightly fork them in. Sulphate of iron is 
best applied in spring. We should think that 
Lupins and climbing Roses going yellow is 
due to some other cause. If they do so next 
season send us along some specimens early 
in the season and we will try and find out 
what is the cause of the trouble. 


Beech tree in poor condition 

(T. W.).—Judging from the pieces of bark 
you send us there is no doubt that the tree is 
dying, and there is nothing you can do to 
revive it. 


Eggs on an Oak leaf 

(E. M. S.).—The little egg-like bodies 
which you found on the Oak leaves are not 
eggs, but the galls formed by one of the gall- 
flies (Neuroterus ostreus). There is a great 
number of galls found on Oak leaves, buds, 
etc., by various gall-flies belonging to the 
family Cynipide. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Destroying Pearlwort 

(A. B.).—The only thing you can do is to 
spud it out. Being an annual you ought to 
take care that it does not seed. In the case of 
the carriage drive the best remedy would be 
weedkiller, which you can get from any hor- 
ticultural sundriesman. 


Garden manures 

(Rex).—In a general way you should re- 
member that manures are divided roughly 
into two classes—(1) organic manures ; (2) in- 
organic manures. A general supply of any 
organic manure will usually ensure good 
crops. Inorganic manures, on the other 
hand, will only ensure good crops as long as 
there is a supply of organic material left in 
the soil. Then again, most organic manures 
are known as complete manures because they 
contain a supply of three main ingredients re- 
quired for plant food—namely, nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash. Some~ inorganic 
manures contain only one kind of plant food, 
others are complete. Of the manures you 
have mentiond if your letter, farmyard 
manure and Hop manure are complete 
organic manures. Adco is a substance which 
is added to certain kinds of garden rubbish. 
Adco hastens the decay of the rubbish and 
also improves the rubbish from a-plant food 
standpoint. Bone-meal is really an organic 
manure, but only contains one kind of plant 
food—phosphates. Clay’s Fertilizer is a com- 
plete inorganic manure and may be used with 
every confidence provided your soil contains 
plenty of organic material, We will keep 
your query in mind for the coming winter. 


The use of Adco 


Would any of your readers who have used 
the manure made from cuttings of grass and 
Adco kindly tell me whether it encourages 
weeds ? Eis. i: 

Devon. 


[There is no danger of encouraging the 
growth of weeds through the use of adcoised 
heaps of refuse if the heaps are thoroughly 
controlled. In collecting various refuse there 
is sure to, be mature weed seeds among it. 
Those inside the heap are sure to be destroyed 
by the heat set up in fermentation. There is 
the possibility that some seeds on the out- 
sides of the heaps remain dormant, and we 
advise taking a few inches off the top and 
sides of a heap about to be used and throw- 
ing it into the next heap.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Lachenalias (Cape Cowslips) 


URING August and throughout Sep- 
D tember is the best time to start these 
beautiful South African bulbs. The bulbs 
should be graded into sizes and potted into 
from 5-inch to 8-inch pots, according to re- 
quirements. They are also very effective if 
grown in pans or hanging baskets. Efficient 
drainage must be provided. They will be 
found to succeed best in a compost of fibrous 
loam and leaf-soil, and sufficient sand to 
keep the soil open. In 
Pottinc, the bulbs should be _ placed 
24 inches to 3 inches below the surface, sur- 
rounded by sand, and from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, according to the size of the bulbs. 
After potting they should be placed in an airy 
greenhouse or frame, on a bed of moist ashes. 
Give them plenty of air at all times, excluding 
frost, and at the same time avoiding cold 
draughts, as these will disfigure the foliage. 
Air should be given on all ‘favourable occa- 
sions. The aim of the cultivator should be 
to obtain as sturdy a growth as _ possible. 


GA RDENING ILLUSTRATED 


are large enough for the largest bulbs, while 
five to nine will be ample, according to size 
of pot, which shouldbe clean and, above all, 
well drained, covering the bulb with z inch 


of soil. A mixture of loam and well-decayed 
leaf-soil, the former predominating, with a 


dash of soot and bone-meal, with sufficient 
sharp sand to ensure porosity, will answer 
for potting. Sort out the bulbs so as to have 
uniformity in each pot, and water in with a 
rose-can, keeping them’ in a shady position 
un til growth appears, when move into a 
lighter frame with an ash base near the glass 
until -frost threatens, when remove to the 
greenhouse shelf, » J. Mayne. 


Watering greenhouse plants 


This is far more important than is usually 


allowed, for without the right method 
grievous damage can be, and often is, done. 
Generally speaking, no plants should be 


watered very early in the morning. When it 
is necessary to water only once daily it should 
be carried out about 10 o’clock. Jf another 
application is required, mid-afternoon, or even 
later, should be the time chosen. - Houses 
should not be closed after watering, nor 


The wonderful collection of vegetables for which Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
received a Gold Medal and the congratulations of the Council at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s recent Vegetable Show 


Give a little manure water about once a week, 
when the flower-spikes become visible, at the 
same time being careful not to allow "this to 
get into the axils of the leaves or on the 
foliage. The strongest of these bulbs will 
produce from one to three flower-spikes, and 
if kept in a cool house will last in good con- 
dition for about two months. When the 
flower-spikes begin to fade gradually with- 
hold water, placing the bulbs in full sun to 
ensure them being properly ripened. When 
the leaves have died down store away in a 
dry, frost-proof place until they are required 
for starting into growth again. Lachenalias 
are very useful for house and table decoration, 
and look well under artificial light. The fol- 
lowing six varieties will be found to be among 
the best now grown :—Goldfinch, Leiden, 
Nelsoni, Rutland, Siam, and Thibet. 
E. BAKER. 
The Gardens, Garston Manor, 
near Watford, Herts! 


Tol Rese: are interesting as pot plants. They 
are a bit heavy-looking when cut, probably, 
yet are sometimes used for that purpose, and 
in the case of the Freesia new varieties vary- 
ing in colour have lately been introduced, 
and very charming they are in both instances. 
Pots from 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter 


should water be spilt on hot pipes, causing 
steam. It is equally important that water be 
not slopped about either on the staging or 
floors of houses, unless, of course, essential 
to the well-being of the plants, such as 
Cucumbers. 

Water from taps should, as far as pos- 
sible, be avoided, rain-water being more 
natural, and even this should be afew 


degrees warmer than the atmosphere of the - 


house. It is fatal to give plants cold water. 

Considerable havoc is wrought by inade- 
quate watering on the one hand and flooding 
on the other. - Newly-potted plants, for 
example, should be given an ample supply im- 
mediately after potting, and then treated 
very carefully so that the roots be not harmed 
by drenching. A rose should be used where 
the plants allow of it, for it is most harmful 
to apply water “ all of a rush ”’ from a water- 
can spout. One so often sees Tomato plants 
in pots with their roots exposed simply 
through the application of water in this way. 
The undue withholding of water from any 
plant is equally harmful, and it is imperative 
that regular watering be done, as there is 
nothing so damaging as spasmodic watering. 
Cucumbers should receive liberal spraying 
two or three times every day, and more often 
on very sunny days, for their success depends 


September 


almost entirely on a moist atmosp! 
iniquitous system, of spraying all ; 
plants in conservatories cannot bi 


condemned. I have seen in one o 
establishments in Hertfordshi 
Azaleas, Begonias, Chrysanth 


other flowering plants simply r 
idiotic spraying. So, too, the — 
cleaning conservatories. To t 
down by the pailful, on flagged 
example, is in itself ruin to 
plants in the house, byit this is e 
when the hot pipes are beneath the | 


in Sick a cuseeeaees all sorts of dis 


Small bulbs for small b 


It is a curious thing that very 
who plant bulbs in bowls and po 
home decoration confine _ their 
mainly to Hyacinths, Narcissi, a 
and seem to forget. the claims 
bulbous plants that are of servi 
small bowls and other receptacles 
us are considering what we shall 
fibre we have recently obtained. 
a word for little bulbs that give 
and make very charming a room 
flowers appear. Such are Chionodox 


Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, a 
Aconites. They should be got in 
flowers are wanted for the 


quartered in a dark place where 
that root growth may take pla 
Where failure to bloom bulbs i 
fibre occurs it may generally be 
pushing them into heat before 
made proper root growth, | 


Freesias 


about cultivating Freesias, as the 
ments are far from exacting, an 


the results. 
adhered to. 


the foliage may crippled, abundance 
air, but avoiding cold draughts, fe 
an approved stimulant twice weel 
as the flower sheaths can be se 
allowing the plants to suffer fro el 
of water after growth has once comm 
Green-fly will-sometimes attack the 
but a light fumigation will dispel 
pide is liable, to appear. on dry | 


These are very suitable for pots, and 
they lack the sweetness of Fre 
atone for this by their bright ¢ 
length of time they continue to 
Ixia being very serviceable for ¢ 
well grown by some of_out marl 
should be afforded simile ! 
for the Freesia. 


Treatment of Cinerarias 


(C. O. T.).—Attend well to the 
rapidly filling the pots with roots, 
ficiency in the way of water will 
them. as to cause the loss | 
leaves, and when that happens, ht 
flowered they may be, they lost 
beauty. Let the plants be looke 
ro days or so, in order to see f 
does not get a lodgment on the 
loss of leaf will-be the result. 
be fumigated with Tobacco to ‘des t 
it should be done lightly or the folia 
liable to injury. The safest cour 
watch closely, and immediately a pli 
affected with either green- Bs or a ty 
gate with XL All: 15 
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7 eat autumn show of the Royal 
(icultural Society was held at the 
and Park Hall, London, W., on 
jr 2rst, 22nd, and 23rd. It was a 
eral show, characteristic of the best 
|1 Nurseries and gardens at this sea- 
ere were grand displays of Dahlias, 
| 1emums, _ Roses, Delphiniums, 
| a5 and even one group of 
fas. Summer and autumn flowers 
,wn side by side, interspersed with 
inted trees and shrubs and a great 
f ornamental berries. 

neheon on the eve of the show Lord 
ne, President of the Royal Horticul- 
iety, paid a touching tribute to the 
ba Holford, who for many years 
| prominently associated with the 
‘the Council of which he served. 
chibitor of Orchids, Hippeastrums, 
as he has had no equal. Lord Lam- 
poke also of rare and magnificent 
| the beautiful pleasure grounds at 
rt, and he referred to Sir George 
‘Sa great example; one of the most 
and genial personalities he had ever 
‘one who would be greatly missed 
hibitor at the Royal Horticultural 
meetings. 
sh the exhibits on this occasion were 
hole of a very high standard, there 
group that stood out from all the 

1 reference should, however, be 
ingelmann’s Carnations, McGredy’s 
obbie’s Dahlias, Hillier’s trees and 
unyard’s fruits, Forsyth’s Chrysan- 
meres’ Michaelmas Daisies, and 
fdy plants and Lilies. We were 
aressed by these exhibits, but they 
inbeatable, and to the astonishment 
s and the disappointment of ex- 
he Coronation Cup for the most 
is exhibit was not awarded, 
opinion of the Council the exhibits 
casion, and for the first time in the 
this event, were not of a sufficiently 
dard. It is with mingled feelings 
ook back upon the Holland Park 
| recall the winners in past years :— 
kh Sons 1919 Messrs. Armstrong & 
Brown 


‘ames Veitch & 
ip: 1920 Messrs. Allwood Bros. 


ander & Sons 1921 Messrs. R. Wallace & Oo., 
. Wallace & Co. Ltd. 
Blackmore & 1922 Messrs. G. Bunyard & Co , 
ae, Ltd. 
old 192; The Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
| fered owing to 1924 The Hon. Vicary Gibns 


1925 Messrs. Dobbie & Co,, Ltd. 


IDS AND GREENHOUSE 
__ FLOWERS 
ver of beautiful hybrids of Cattleya 
or both by Messrs, Cowan 
and Black and Flory, while the 
Cy; em Fairieanum was one 
ures of the Orchid group shown b 
tuart Low and eat E ‘ 
nations from Allwood Bros. were 
i well arranged, while the group of 
red Crotons and other foliage 
A. P. Brandt, of Bletchingley, 
sing. 
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The new and promising Carnation Ruby 
Glow was shown by Stuart Low and Co., 
while the pick of Engelmann’s fine group in- 
cluded Laddie (pink), Saffron (yellow), Dor- 
cas (deep crimson), and Evelyn (a new rosy- 
pink). 

The tree Ferns from Russell, of Richmond, 
gave quite a tropical touch amid a feast of 
colour, while Blackmore and Langdon’s 
Begonias were more gorgeous in colour than 
ever. The latter exhibit contained the new 
single Begonia- crispa marginata, with 
golden-coloured crimped petals and crimson 
Picotee edge. 

Alternating groups of Lilies, Gladioli, 
China Asters, together with Ferns and 
greenhouse flowers, were admirably arranged 
in a circular group by Messrs. James Carter 
and Co. This group contained well-grown 
specimens of the very handsome Cleroden- 
dron fallax, with heads of orange-scarlet 
flowers. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


A particularly fine purple Phlox named 
Border Gem was shown by Messrs. E. F. 
Fairbairn and Sons, Edentown Nurseries, 
Carlisle. We thought it one of the finest 
novelties among hardy flowers, and it has 
been awarded honours both-at Southport and 
Shrewsbury this year. The variety. Vivid 
was also well shown. The new Aster Barr’s 
Pink, illustrated and described on page 584, 
was well represented in various exhibits. It 
was outstanding as the finest pink variety 
of the Nove Angliz section. It was shown 
in good form from the Taplow Nurseries, and 
it was also conspicuous in the Michaelmas 
Daisy group by W. Wells, junr., of 
Merstham. Other notable varieties from 
Merstham were Wells’ Favourite, the best 
rosy-pink in the Amellus section, Little Boy 
Blue, and Little Pink Lady. The new Gypso- 
phila Bristol Fairy and the two Gentians 
Farreri and sino-ornata, both flowering well, 
were noted in the same group. 

Lilies grown from Indian bulbs were 
admirably shown from Perry's Hardy Plant 
arm, Enfield. There were fine examples of 
Lilium ‘nepalense (rich sulphur-yellow with 
deep crimson purple, almost black, centre), 
and the very large, late-flowering Lilium sul- 
phureum, syn. L. Wallichianum superbum. 
Lilium regale, cut from the open, and the 
lovely Watsonia Adelaide were worthy of 
special mention in this interesting group. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott had a rock garden of 
Westmorland stone planted with some unusual 
Alpines and small Conifers. There was not 
much room for the making of rock gardens, 
but small examples suitably planted were put 
up by Lt.-Col. Gavin Jones, of Letchworth, 
Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset, and 
Mr. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, who is making 
progress at East Grinstead. 

Mr. Isaac House’s Scabious were the 
source of great attraction. As so many 
people experience difficulty in growing them 
it should be pointed out that these varieties 
of Scabiosa caucasica must have good drain- 


age, especially during winter. As Mr. House 
explained, the species is a mountain plant 
from the Caucasus. It is hardy and must 
not be treated as a valley plant. It will ac: 
tolerate excessive moisture under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. J. L. Gibson was not in his usual 
good humour, as his best Gladioli had been 
stolen from his nursery by a thief in the 
night. . However, he was able to show good 
Delphiniums, the spikes being cut from 
spring-planted clumps from which the first 
spikes had been removed. 

Mr.. F. G. Wood, Ashtead, had many 
hardy. plants, among which we _ noted 
Veronia akansana, with purple heads of 
Eupatorium-like flowers. He was also show- 
ing in flower Fuchsia pumila, Primula capi- 
tata Mooreana, Verbena chameedrifolia, and 
the beautiful but scentless Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum and its white form. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons made a big dis- 
play of Zinnias, the exhibit taking the form 
of a large circular bed 22 feet in diameter, 
comprised of a number of panels of various 
types of these valuable flowers. The plants, 
seed of which was sown in the first week in 
April in a cold frame, were grown without 
heat or any special attention, and gradually 
hardened off by the end of May. The seed 
may also be sown in the open ground, and this 
method will be appreciated by the many 
thousands of garden lovers who do not 
possess the necessary glass to bring them to 
perfection at an earlier date. 

The giant double varieties, of many colours, 
are perhaps most popular for cutting, while 
for beds and borders the double, double Cac- 
tus-flowered, double dwarf, and miniature 
Pompon are of exceptional value, especially 
In a very hot season. 


DAHLIAS 


Groups of Dahlias in this huge hall were 
largely responsible for the glorious array of 
colour which did so much to make this vast 
show bright and attractive. All the well- 
known Dahlia specialists were in evidence 
with large and striking groups, in which the 
many types of the flower which now find 
favour were exhibited. 

A wonderful Sroup was set up by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, sehick, must be 
accorded the premier display. Here were to 
be seen Cactus, large-flowered decorative, 
Pzony-flowered, Collarette, Pompon, and 
other interesting types of this richly-coloured 
subject. A few of the better sorts were 
Cactus Amos Perry and Mary Purrier ; large 
decoratives Mr. -H. C., Dresselhuys, Arthur 
Pa ase ec is Wilson ; miniature- 

owere zony Our Annie, Joyce 
White Dot, Dazzle, and tanaee a coe 
larettes Glengarry, Clyde, Taskar, Linnet 
Arran, Dunrobin, and Lochnagar—truly a 
grand exhibit. - H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, had an interesting dis- 

in which were seen tall stands and 
baskets filled with an up-to 
the more noteworthy varieties as Jhr. G. F, 
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Van Tets, Jersey Beauty (grand), My Lady, 
and a host of other decorative novelties. 

A table group of well-grown Dahlias was 
shown by Mr. H. Woolman, Shirley, near 


Birmingham, arranged in stands, CLC. gerd 
most imposing’ fashion. |The best large 
decoratives were Mrs. C. Dresselhuys, 


Secretary Voors, Elinour Vandervaer, Mabel 
Lawrence, Berengaria, Henry Carter, Fire- 
flaire, Porthos, and others ; Cactus Mrs. W. 
Jackson, Sydney Jones, Ballet Girl, Doreen 
Woolman, Richard Troughton, and Joyce 
Goddard (a beauty). 

The Dahlias from Mr. J. I. West, Brent- 
wood, are always worthy of inspection, and, 
as usual, he had a most interesting display. 
This grower 
Dahlias, such as Dazzle, well represented on 
this occasion. Other small-flowered Paony 
Dahlias in this group were Chic, Lilian C. 
Page (grand orange), Sunrise, Beacon, 
Winter Sun (glorious), and Evening. There 
were also beautiful Cactus, large decoratives, 
and charming small- flowered decoratives such 
as White Tip, Bobbie, My Fancy, Brilliant, 
Pink Pearl (a gem), Shining Sun, and Snow 
Bunting, all combining to “make a fine ex- 
‘hibit. 

Manchester growers were well represented 
by a very handsome group set up by Messrs. 
Dickson and Robinson, who excelled with a 
somewhat unique arrangement in which 
baskets were suspended above the group, in 
which were stands arranged effectively with 
all the better types of the Dahlia in pleasing 
variety. Good Collarettes were Arran, Scoot, 
Glencoe, Military Medal, Scarlet Queen, and 
Goldendale, and large ‘decoratives such as 
President Wilson, Insulinde, Augustinus, En- 
chantress, Turenne, Pax, and Ben Lomond. 
All the different types were beautifully repre- 
sented in this splendid exhibit. 

Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford, well sus- 
tained his reputation as’a leading Dahlia ex- 
pert with a large, bright, well- arranged eX- 
hibit of standard sorts ~and sterling novelties. 
The various stands of Dahlias were arranged 
artistically and in a manner that all the 


flowers could be inspected with ease. Some 
of the more noteworthy large-flowered 
decorative sorts were Millionaire, Kitty 


Dunlap, La France, Geo. Mastick, Menny 
Carlee, Talisman, Jersey Beauty, Paul Mar- 
shall, Tommy Atkins, Mabel Lawrence, 
Rookwood, Andreas Hofer (charming Cac- 
tus-like), Couronne d’Or, Cigarette, Canary, 
and quite a host of other ‘good things. Those 
on the lookout for the better novelties would 
find them here. } 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., Barnet, 
had a series of vases of some of the more note- 
worthy Dahlias in their group of miscel- 
laneous flowers. Such-sorts as Marie Hout- 
man, Porthos, Polar Bear, Gloire, da Stam- 
huis, Raspberry (unique), Artis, Delice, and 
Secretary Voors were the better decorative 
sorts worthy of mention. 

The show would be incomplete without a 
display of Dahlias from Mr. Chas. Turner, 
Slough. As usual, he showed a table group 
of beautiful Dahlias in which many types 
were represented. We liked Glut (small 
decorative), Primrose Queen, Mesha, Peggy, 


Vesuvius, and Camille Frachon ’(Pzeony- 
flowered), and a number of pretty Stars and 
Pompons. 

Messrs. James Stredwick and Son, St. 


Leonards-on-Sea, made a unique display of 
Dahlia blooms of high quality, which is quite 
characteristic of groups set up by this firm. 
Large decoratives were well represented’ by 
Berengaria, Daily Mirror, Alan Cobham, 
Evelyn Hancock, Titan, Josephine Adair, and 
Hyde Park Beauty. Cactus Dahlias, for which 
this firm. are famous, were well represented 
by such sorts as Thos. Want, Mary Segar, 
Mrs. Harvey, G: H.: Barlow, Mrs. A. T. 
Barnes, and Rev. H: C. Weaver. With the 


‘Wall, 


has raised. many very fine™ 
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aid of New Zealand Flax a very pretty effect 
was gained. 

Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London 
E.C., put up a capital exhibit of 
Dahlias of many types and varieties, utilising 
stands, vases, and bowls in which. the best 
sorts for the garden were freely displayed. 
This garden side of the Dahlia is studied very 
carefully by this firm, so that the sorts re- 


presented by them were just what should be’ ~ 


grown by garden lovers. Dazzle, Denys, 
Nutfield Priory, Mrs. Skevington, Chrissie, 
Fairy Charlotte, Daydream, and. Norah Bell 
were a few of the better small-flowered 
Pzeony sorts. Of course, there were other 
types exhibited. 

A most attractive exhibit was staged by 
Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, remarkable 
for the freshness and brightness of the 
flowers, set up in stands, baskets, and vases 
most attractively. Emma Groot, Barbara 
Jacobs, Jubilee, Vunbaak, Coronach, La 
Lorraine, Lenny, Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys, and 
Secretary Voors were the better large- 
flowered decorative sorts, and Cactus sorts 
were beautifully represented by Edgar S. 
Jackson, Mary Purrier, Champion, AL WE: 
Amos, and Sydney Jones—a really fine ex- 
hibit. A few stands of Dahlias were also 
shown by the Central Garden Suppliers, Ken- 
ton, Harrow. 

Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff, ex- 
hibited Dahlias in splendid form and con- 
dition, showing the more popular types in 
charming variety. We had a,preference for 
the large-flowered decoratives and the small- 
flowered types of this flower. Unfortunately 
this exhibitor had not named his flowers 
when we were noting this group. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


There were several exhibits of Chrysanthe- 
mums of outstanding merit, which con- 
tributed in no mean degree to. ‘the attractive- 
ness of this fine show. 

Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, 
Essex, had avery large exhibit of early- 
flowering varieties, disbudded and undis- 
budded, in which were shown standard sorts 
and several excellent varieties. |Disbudded 
varieties were excellently represented by Pink 
Profusion, J. Bannister and its parent, Perle 
Chatillonaise, September White, Armorel, 
R. A. Roots, Cranford, Elsenham White, 
Almirante, Belle Mauve, and others. The 
better undisbudded sorts were. Cranford (a 
glorious yellow), Cranford Cream, Auburn 
Beauty, Phoenix, Harvester, Mary Mason 
(mauve-pink), Messrs. Mattie (yellow), Horace 
Martin, Lichfield Peach, and J. Bannister. 
This was a very handsome and striking ex- 
hibit. 

Mr. J. W. Forsyth, Putteridge, Luton, also 
set up a grand group of disbudded and un- 
disbudded Chrysanthemums, large masses of 
the respective sorts making a striking effect. 
Pink Delight, R. G. Collicot, Almirante, 
September ~ Glory, Hollicot Yellow, Bronze 
Early Buttercup, and September White were 
the better disbudded varieties. There were 
also masses of free-flowering sprays of such 
varieties as Phoenix, Betty “Spark, Roi des 
Blancs, Mrs. Jack Pearson, and Harvester 
among "others. The group was nicely finished. 

Mr. W. Yandell, Maidenhead, exhibited a 
table group of early Chrysanthemums in 
baskets and stands, showing Dick Barnes, 
Mrs. J. Pearson, Dorothy Ashley, Goldfinder, 
Harvester, Almirante, Pink Delight, Phoenix, 
Red Almirante, and See Ter Glory satis- 
factorily. = 

Messrs. Daniels Bee Ltd., Norwich, set 
up a few stands of Chrysanthemums, show- 
ing Roi des Blancs, Harvester, Debutante, 
September Glory, and September White. 

Quite a number of new Chrysanthemums 
were placed before the Floral Committee 
of this Society. on the 21st inst., when the 
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Son. 


-ceous aud Bulbous Plants ; L. R- Ru 


less, necribed in detail in the rep 
National Chrysanthemum  Socie 
Committee, each received an , 
Merit. 


WiGan Gur for the best exhibit of Roses. : 


“< SHRUBS. — 


cae Cur.—Hillier and Sons. 
SILVER Gin? FLORA MEDALS.—J, Oheal an : 
J. Waterer, Sons, and Urisp, Ltd. ‘ 
SILVER Gint BANKSIAN MEDALS.—A. Chart 
lamby’s Nurseries, K- O- Notcutt- 
SmveR FLorA MEDALS.—Fletcher Bros. f 
Nurseries Co , Maxwell and Beale. 
Stnyer BANKSIAN MEDAL.—J- Klinkert, for. 
Fuora Mepau.—Harrods, Ltd., for Bel 
Trees. nt 
BANKSIAN MeEpAus.—J. C- Allgrove, fi 
Robert Green, Ltd., for Bay Trees. ‘ 


GLADIOLI. 


SInver Giur BANKSIAN MEpDAL-—Austin and 
SILVER FLORA MEDAL —Alfred Edwards. 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEpALS.—R. H. Bath, 
Gibson. ce 
BANKSIAN MEpALs:—Orpington Nurseries Oo.. 


Ltd. ; 
CARNATIONS. 


Sitver Curs —Allwood Bros., O: Engelmann 
SILVER Pana MEDAL. —Stuarv, Low an 


FRUIT. ig 
Goup Mupau.—G. Bunyard and Co., Ltd 
SILVER GILT Hoge Mepau.—Barnham | 
Bronze HoG@ Mepau.—Daniels Bros., 


MICHAELMAS DAISES, 


Sitver Curs-—J- W. Forsyth, for Chrysanthe 
Jones, for Michaelmas Daises and Hesianthus- 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDALS:-—K- Luxfo' 
Chrysanthemums; W- Sydenham, for Mi 
SILVER GIL? BANKSIAN Mrpaus —K. Ballar 
Daisies; Karr and sons, for Michaelmas Dais 
deil, for Chrysanthemums and Violas. 
SILVER FLORA MEDAL-—T- Bones, for Mich 
Fiona Mppal-—Maytham Gardens, for a 
BaNksIan Mepan —G. Bunyard ‘and Co., Li 


mas Daisies. 
ORCHIDS. 4A 


Sinver Gint FrorA Mepaus.— Black and Fl 
Co: 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN Mrpan.—Stiart: Low 


; CACTI. Peas 

FLorRA MepAu.—S: Smith. re ee 
: eee 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


SILveR Ours-—A- P: Brandt, Eeq-, for Sto 
Foliage Plants; L. R. Russell, Ltd., for 
Foliage rlants- 

SILVER Gint FLORA Mxpaus.—Stuart owe 
more and Langdon, for Begonias. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MspaL —John Peed an 


MIXED GROUPS. — 


Sinver Git FLoRA MepaAs.—M. Prichard 
Herbaceous Plants; K Wallace and Co, 
Herbaceous. and Bulbous Plants 5 ds Car 


for Hardy Ferns and Buibous Plauts 

for Herbaveous Plants and Clematis; 

for Kock Garden ; Gavin Jones, for Rock ¢ len 

Dwarf Shrubs; Maxwell and Beale, for Ro 

and Dwarf Uoniters. : ae 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDALS es 


W.E. Th Ingwersen, for Rock Garde 
fers; Blackmore and .angdon, for 
Hewiut and Go., Ltd., for Delphi 
Son, for Phloxes; John Forbes, 
stemons, and Dahlias; James Macdonald, for 
SILVER FLORA MEDALS: —W. Wells, 
Plants; F. G. Wood, for Rock Gar 
Shrubs; Isaac House ‘and Son, for S 
SinyerR BANKSIAN MEDALS-—W.- A) 
Herbaceous Planis ; RB. and G. © 
Lilies, and Nerines; R- J- Oase. for Pelargo 
baceous Plants; B, Ladhams, Ltd., for i 
Plants: eee bow 
FLORA Mepaus.—Bakers, Ltd., — 
G- Bunyard and C©o., Ltd, for Her 
Dahlias; J Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., 
Plants; W. H Simpson and Sons, for Antirr! 
mas Daisies, etc. 
BANKSIAN MrepALs:-—Bowell and Skarratt, 
Plants; Sutton and Sons, for Zinnias ; 
Shrubs, Dahlias, and Herbaceous Plants; 
for Herbaceous Plants: Central Garden 
Garden Plants; W. H- Rogers and’ Son 
and Rock Garden Plants, - 


DAHLIAS. 
Goup MepaL-—Dobbie and Co., Ltd 
Sirver Cups.—Dickson and- Robinso 
H. J Jones. 5 
Stuver Girt FLoRA Mupais.—J 
and Son, J. T. West, H. Woolman- 
Sinver Git BANKSIAN MEDAL, —Oarter P 
SILVER FLoRA Mupau.—W- Treseder, Ltd- 
PASTAS Mupau.—O. Tare eae. = 


ROSES. — 


Goud MEDAL. mon) eae and Son. 
Sirvne Gitt Fuora MepaAu.—T. Robinson. - 
Stnver Git BANKSIAN Mapaiss = oun) 
Ltd., John Mattock, Gere Prince: — Y 
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Grease 


of this precaution is immense 
g trees free from the cater- 
those wingless female moths 
in the soil. Naturally it will 
ct upon the wingless female 
th, which pupates in the tree, 
account for the majority of the 
e moths. In putting grease- 
ee there are one or two details 
ot be overlooked. In the first 
nost important that grease-proof 
d on every occasion in place of 
“application of the banding mix- 
to the danger of stopping up the 
reathing pores of the tree. These 
a should be at least 5 inches 
t be tied absolutely flush with the 
is otherwise the insects will 
ath. If the trunks are too un- 
levelled down the intervening 
| be filled with clay or com- 
>otton . 

vo. bands 
better 


-banding Fruit 


The time for that most essential operation, namely, grease-banding, 


be in position by the first week in October 


not an economic proposition with bush trees 
unless grown on grass. This is due to the 
fact that when these trees are grown on 
cultivated soil and only a small leg is pro- 
vided the soil is splashed up on to the bands 
and fallen leaves stick to them and form 
bridges by which the insects cross. It is, 
therefore, not enough to put the grease- 
bands on at the beginning of October and 
think no more about them till March, If 
the greatest benefit is to be obtained the 
bands must be inspected from time to time, 
and where it is found that leaves, soil, or 
insects have formed bridges a fresh coating 
of grease must be applied. Although October 
to March is the vitally important time, it is 
of benefit if the bands, preferably new ones, 
are allowed to remain through the summer 
to catch any pests that may be prowling 
around. During this period it is possible 
that migrating woolly aphides, leaf-eating 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert 
Indispensable for garden and marketfculture on account of its regular cropping 


has arrived, and all the bands 


Trees 


should 


weevils, and caterpillars of winter and green 
pug moths will be found trapped. As with 
all material used on the farm, only reliable 
brands will give efficient results, and in pur- 
chasing grease-banding material chief atten- 
tion should be directed towards the question 
of whether it will remain sticky all through 
the winter and spring. If it freezes during a 
frost or runs during hot weather, the maxi- 
mum benefit will not be obtained. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert 


|: a season when the Apple crop is almost 
a failure it is interesting to note that the 
variety Lane’s Prince Albert is yielding 
well in many districts. This variety is living 
up to its reputation of being extremely fer- 
tile and quite indispensable for garden and 
market culture on 
account of its regu- 
lar fruiting. The 
trees are of weeping 
habit, and for this 
reason it is not re- 
commended. for 
planting in orchards 
where cattle graze. 


The Apple crop 

Not only is the 
crop very light, but 
considerable drop- 
ping is reported in 
some districts, and 
crops are being 
picked and = mar- 
kketed earlier than 
usual. Lord Derby 
is fairly good gener- 
ally;  Bramley’s 
Seedling and most 
other _ culinary 
varieties are poor. 
Amongst dessert 
varieties James 
Grieve is fair gener- 
ally; Allington Pip- 
pin fair in some 
districts - and in 
others poor. 


The Pear crop 
The crop is now 
reported above aver- 
age in Kent and 
Essex generally, but 


594. 


s 


below average elsewhere. Conference, and 
Fertility are excellent in Kent, and good else. 
where. We have observed heavy crops of 
Beurré Bosc (Calebasse Bosc) on or near the 
chalk in Berkshire, though this is not re- 
garded as a good Pear county. 


Saponaria officinalis 


This is a handsome border plant about 
2 feet high, with a spreading habit and bear- 
ing handsome heads of pinky-white, semi- 


root deeply it is very- striking. 


re 
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double flowers. As the individual flowers 
when fully open are a shade larger than a 
shilling, and borne in loose clusters of from 
16 to 30 on each stem, it is an attractive plant. 
The flower-stem is clothed with tiny leaves 
from top to bottom, which sets off its showy 
flowers, The plant is particularly suited to 
the roughest parts of the rock garden and for 
positions where a rich effect is desired. In 
some wide, vertical fissures into which it can 
It blooms for 
Sec; 


a long time. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


“Sit down and travel” 


SHOULD like to congratulate GaRDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED on publishing what, to 
me, seems to be the most interesting, 
inspiring, and delightful article that has ap- 
peared in the Horticultural Press for many a 
long day. I refer to Mr, T. Hay’s article 
headed ‘‘ Sit Down and ‘Travel.’ It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Hay will carry 
on the good work and give us a whole series 
of further. articles on the same lines. This 
is not merely extremely interesting and enter- 
taining reading, but it is calculated to bring 
to our gardens, in one way or another, many 
beautiful plants which we or our fathers and 
grandfathers once had, but ‘‘ which we have 
loved long since and lost awhile.”’ 

The title to Mr. Hay’s article is, however, 
a trifle misleading. I wonder how many folk 
who read the article ‘‘ sat down’ quietly 
from beginning to end of it without once 
getting up to consult Curtis, Nicholson, or 
an atlas. Mr. Hay left me, at the end of the 
third reading of his article, in a perfect chaos 
of books and maps, and with a mind roving 
out to Chili affd Peru, the Andes, and the 
Falkland Isles. I turned in that evening— 
or rather’ next morning—composing, in my 
mind, letters to shipping companies; letters 
which, I am ashamed to confess, have since 
actually been’ written. Second thoughts tell 
me that Mr. Hay is a most dangerous man, 
a writer of inflammatory and_ unsettling 
literature. I trust, however, that he will-con- 
tinue in these evil courses and that the Editor 
will not only aid, but will even go so far as 
to abet him in them. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 

Stevenage. 


[We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
Hay has kindly promised a further article on 
this subject, which we hope to publish in the 
near future.—ED.] 


Ceratostigma Willmottie 


As a plant for a dry, sunny situation I can 
recommend. thoroughly Miss Willmott’s 
Plumbago (Ceratostigma Willmottiz). Two 
tiny plants put out in spring, 1924, in a 
narrow border at the foot of a south wall now 
form a mass 6 feet across and nearly 4 feet 
high. The soil is shallow and sandy, and the 
border always becomes parched in summer. 
These conditions appear to suit the Plumbago 
admirably, and for months it is completely 
covered with its pretty blue flowers. These 
are of a true blue with no trace of mauve or 
purple. The clump is fringed by a planting 
of the herbaceous Plumbago C. Larpente, 
and where the blossoms of the two plants 
mingle they can hardly be distinguished, so 
alike they are in form and colour. The 
shrubby growth of my plants survived the 


first winter, but last winter we had some ex-: 


ceptionally hard frosts and the plants were 
Ixilled almost to the ground-level. - The 
flowering has been, in consequence, rather 
later, but the growth made during the sum- 


mer is stronger than ever. Blue flowers are 
rare in late summer and autumn, and for this 
reason alone the little shrub is valuable. 
Judging by my experience I should consider 
it quite hardy in warm soils. I can endorse 
all that Mr. Clarence Elliott says of Phygelius 
capensis coccinea. I have it on a wall, which 
is, I think, the only satisfactory way of grow- 
ing Cape Figwort. It makes a splendid mass 
of scarlet against the old greystone, and is a 
great improvement on the ordinary plant. 


Wilts. Bie@s i 


Tulipa sylvestris 


It is unfortunate that so few. of the species 
of Tulip lend themselves with success to their 
naturalisation in grass. There are many of 
them which would be much more valuable 
did they establish themselves in grass land, 
One of the most accommodating of these is 
Tulipa sylvestris, which has been claimed to 
be a_native plant, as it is found wild in cer-_ 


.tain parts of England, frequently in chalk 


pits. This would suggest that it would be 
benefited by the inclusion of lime or chalk in 
the soil. It is a very pretty, though not ex- 
tremely large Tulip, and grows to a height of 
from 1 foot to.2 feet. It has. grey-green 
leaves and bright yellow flowers, which are 
dowered with the gift of fragrance. It is 
quite hardy, and, when established in quan- 
tity, is very pleasing indeed. There are some 
local variations which some authorities rank 
as species. S. ARNOTT. 


Propagating Verbena chamedrifolta 


With reference to the articles on the ‘‘ Pro- 
pagation of Verbena chameedrifolia,”? ap- 
pearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated 
September 18th and 25th, I have three large 
beds which have been planted out in these 
gardens for the past six years, having had no 
protection whatever, simply being cut back 
yearly. These plants are in an exposed posi- 
tion, having stood the severe test of 25 degs. 
of frost. Perhaps this will also interest other 
readers of your journal, and will save them, 
to my mind, lots of trouble and time having 
to lift them and propagate a fresh stock every 


year. These plants, I may add, produce a 
wealth of flowers annually. E. Baker. 
The Gardens, - 


Garston Manor, near Watford, Herts. 


‘White Japanese Anemones turning pink 


‘© EN.” is puzzled by the fact that almost 
all her white Japanese Anemones are turn- 
ing pink, whereas they were originally white 
and- have never been disturbed. They are 
allowed to grow almost wild in some parts of 
the garden, and are not nearly so effective in 
their present ugly, dull pink. There are no 
neighbouring gardens to affect them. 

[ We have heard of this change taking place 
in other gardens. .It may be brought about 
by the soil in which they are growing be- 
coming impoverished. It would be advisable 


_ likely to continue so for so 


4 


to lift them during autumn, 
dressing of rotted’ manure, wh 
dug deeply in, afterwards d 
planting the roots.’ Failing th 
beds a good soaking of liquid-r 
quent intervals during the si 
dress the surface, after cu 
foliage in autumn, with a 
leaf-mould, and old manu 
‘may then return to their | 
Ep. | ENG Bie Si 
; Dwarf Lave 
I was much interested in 
appearing in the issue of G 
TRATED for September 18t 
mentioned subject, particularl 
gard to the variety’ portra’ 
I unhesitatingly agree with al 
its favour. It is, indeed, a 
and highly decorative plant 
flower border or wall garden, 
good-sized clumps the effect, 
are in flower, is delightful and 
miration, especially from tho 
never seen it before.’ The™ 
the numerous inquiries mad 
‘appear to be in the majority 
fore not so widely known 
It is perfectly hardy, very com 
of growth, and does not g 
of time like the ordinary Lavi 
clumps five years and six yeat 
dense and as vigorous as pos 


come. Propagation is easil 
by cuttings or division of th 
ieee > 
“Some Old Ros 
It is interesting to read 
KF. A. Hampton and Mr. A 
appear under the above hea 
It brings to mind the laying 
Rose garden some years previ 
It was especially requested | 
that one large border should 
all the oldest varieties and s 
that could be obtained. A 
odd Roses that I secured 
growers and planted weres 
Periere, Mrs. Paul, and Souver 
maison, a glorious old Ro: 
colour.. These three old fav 
the Bourbon species. La | 
classed as a Hybrid Tea, is 
Paul-.to be a seedling fro 
Periere. York and Lanca 
fused with Rosa Mundi, a 
conspicuous. form of the 
Rose. Mme. Hardy (pur 
de Brussels (early pink), — 
Damask were the represei 
species. Amongst the Fre 
species were Rosa Mundi, 
(cherry-red), Letitia (rose), a 
Buccleuch (crimson). TI 
creased quickly by undergroun 
Roses were in evidence by 
Blanche Moreau, Crested 
Moss, Crimson Globe, ai 
Another old family was 
cluding the old Cabbage Ros« 
by everyone, and White Prov 
be the true York Rose. T 
varieties of this class that we 
edging were De Meux, a p 
White De Meux, white with 
The Scotch Roses, whith 
customers, are very stro 
formed quite a thicket of g 
were Stanwell Perpetual, t 
blush pink, and one of the 
the border and also the 1 
yellow Scotch, and several s 
white and pink. Among 
were:—-Macrantha (a- . 
yellow stamens), Paul’s sin 


a 


2, 1926 
edged carmine), Janet’s Pride 
ed pink), Bardou Job (practically 
Moschata alba. In the Musk 
were Mme.. d’Arblay, Eliza Very, 
‘Musk and Nivea, Polyantha, Celise 
, Perle des Rouges, Etoile d’Or, 
ne de Chatellier, Perle d’Or, and 
acartney Rose and Microphylla 
0 distinct species. It would be inter- 
‘o hear more of the older Roses of 
species and where they can be ob- 
o-day. I well remember having to 
nany catalogues of Rose growers be- 
aining the majority of the above. 
vth Gardens, W. E. Wricur. 
igidu, near Cardiff. 
tterflies and flowers 
mn gains in interest and beauty 
htly-coloured butterflies flit amongst 
ers, and no plant attracts them so 
the Japanese Stonecrop or Sedum 
On September 18th no less than 
shell butterflies and two Painted 
were to be seen on the pink flowers 
plant. Red Admirals are happy 
reat blooms of the Sunflowers. Early 
ie Buddleia globosa is very attrac- 
wutterflies, many of which must have 
ed through the winter, but there is 
which gathers them together in such 
-as Sedum spectabile. It takes up 
:foom and is worth growing for this 
ae, although its glaucous, fleshy 
e a decorative value of their own 
the plant is not in flower. 

H. H. Warner. 


te amellus King George 

TOUGH this handsome variety has 
m commerce for a few years it is 
avr nearly so freely as its un- 


‘merits deserve. When first intro- 
became possessed of one or two 
ind in the second season increased my 
ants by inserting a large number 
igs in the succeeding spring. Each 
ttings rooted and soon made ex- 
ints from which a beautiful display 
‘ms was obtained in the autumn. At 
ont time Ihave a row of plants some 
in length which have developed so 
bus growths that the display made 
is fully 4 feet across. It has been a 
light to me and my friends. 
tdividual blossoms of the variety are 
mches in diameter, and as there are 
ls of them, readers will appreciate 
The | floriferous \character of their 


The florets are about + inch across — 


evenly arranged around a nicely-pro- 
I golden-yellow dise which, in the 
‘sun, gives off a most potent scent. 
1 butterflies find the flowers a great 
1, guite an animated scene present- 
‘with the presence of Red Admirals 
© butterflies and bees. The height 
plant is from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
ver of the hardy flower garden should 
‘plants of this handsome Amellus 
| DAB.G. 


Blue Hydrangeas 
een greatly interested in reading 
articles in your paper on the 
ject, but, like the Yankee, have 
ing low and saying nuffin.’ The 
1 wanted to be sure of my recol- 
yefore saying anything. I have again 
ed from a visit to the nurseries 
I farms of Belgium, where the above 
srown to perfection. I always make 
Visiting ‘‘ Kiel?’ Cemetery, just 
itwerp. This place is noted for its 
tatues and monuments, but mostly 
bushes. of Hydrangeas, all of 
1 a most lovely blue colour. One 
ticular is very fresh in my 
it stands on the grave of one of 


Ree : 


~ 
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Antwerp’s great men of bygone days, and 
when I saw it last August it was weighed 
down with huge heads of lovely bloom of a 
beautiful true blue, just as I saw it 20 years 
ago. I have seen it several times since and 
the colour has never changed. Seeing that 
these plants have kept their colour for so 
many years, and all the relatives departed 
and no one left to ‘‘ doctor ’? them with any- 
thing, I think, proves that there is a true 
blue variety in existence. Unfortunately, the 
day that I was there the Curator was away 
from home, or I should have tried to secure 
some cuttings. W. C. Kina. 
West Hartlepool. 


Succulents for the open air 

I suggest to ‘*Z. B.,”’ issue September 
25th, page 584, that the nearest approach to 
his desire to grow Cacti in the open in South 
Devon is to devote his attention to growing 
Mesembryanthemums. Many of these do 
well in the open in Cornwall, Devon, and, 
in fact, all along the south coast of England. 
I even noticed M.. falciforme growing and 
flowering in a garden vase on the top of the 
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face of a rough stone wall. Once planted, 
the roots get good hold between the joints of 
the stones, and it gives no further trouble 
beyond trimming them back after they go out 
of flower every year. This keeps them dwarf 
and compact, and close to the wall when the 
latter is nearly vertical. Of course, when 
grown in such a position it does not grow so 
vigorously as when it has a more free root- 
run, but is equally as free-flowering. 


A. W. 
The Golden Oriole 


T am obliged to Mr. A. L. Butler for point- 
ing out that it is the green woodpecker that 
bears the provincial name of galley bird. 
However, both the golden oriole and the 
green woodpecker appear as regular visitors 
in my own district, and apparently build quite 
near my home in the Weald of Sussex. I 
have also seen the oriole at a spot some seven 
miles distant. For obvious reasons I forbear 
to give a more precise indication of the 
locality. 

There is no mistaking the brilliant flash of 
the oriole’s wing, and more than once I have 
heard the comment of visitors or others who 


Aster amellus King. George 


The source of great attraction to Painted Ladies, Red Admirals, and other butterflies 


Aquarium at Brighton—evidently forgotten 
and neglected, but flourishing. Once you 
have taken to collecting these plants, of which 
there are about 300 varieties, it will become 
one of the most fascinating hobbies ever in- 
dulged in. REGINALD Dick. 

Penzance. 

/Ethionema schistosum 

Judging from the name it would appear as 
if Aithionema schistosum was not a lime- 
lover, but belonged to the schist formation 
and might object to lime. This may be, but 
it does not resent lime, as the writer has 
found when growing it in a moraine in which 
there was a large proportion of old mortar. 
Here this delightful little plant grew and 
flowered and seeded well, and was only lost 
in the inevitable disastrous removal to 
another garden at an unsuitable time of the 
year. S. ARNOTT. 

Olearia Gunnii 

This early free-flowering shrub is usually 
grown in beds and borders, where it makes 
a very effective display in April or May, ac- 
cording to the locality and the nature of the 
season. There are, however, but few who 
realise its value for planting and clothing the 


have chanced to see a brilliant yellow bird 
they have surmised may have escaped from 
some aviary, Waddie, Gs 


Tritoma Uvaria 


Never, perhaps, has the ‘Red Hot 
Poker,’’ to use the more popular name for 
this particular species of Tritoma, flowered 
more abundantly and made a more imposing 
display than is the case this season. In the 
grounds at the King Edward VII. Sana- 
torium, Midhurst, there are to be seen at the 
present time hundreds of spikes of bloom in 
full beauty, these being furnished by plants 
grown in large beds edged with the giant- 
leaved Saxifrage and in narrow borders. 
These Tritomas always form a conspicuous 
feature in the grounds at this time of year, 
but on this occasion they have produced more 
flower-spikes than usual, and, as a result, the 
effect is of a very brilliant and attractive 
nature, and excites general admiration. The 


‘mistake so many make with these Tritomas 


is in not affording them sufficient nourish- 
ment in the shape of well-decayed manure. 
Established plants should have a good dress- 
ing of this at least every other year, and if 
poor soils annually. W. 


Berberidopsis corallina 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Berberidopsis corallina 


HIS beautiful Chilian evergreen climber 
is often met with in mild districts and is 
worthy of trial and protection during 
winter where less-favoured conditions prevail. 
It is one of the most handsome climbers. 
When in bloom during August and September 
it is a gorgeous sight with its terminal 
racemes of waxy coral-red blooms against its 
deep green Barberry-like foliage. 
A wall with an eastern or western aspect 
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will be found most suitable, but I have seen 
‘it rambling up through the branches of a 
tree of Arbutus Menziesii, where the effect 
was very striking when the drooping racemes 
of flower were peeping through the glossy 
green foliage of the Arbutus. 

Young plants can be raised from cuttings 
or layers and should be planted out in spring. 
Plant in peat and sandy loam free from lime. 
As the plants become established an annual 
top-dressing of peat and leaf-soil will be 
beneficial. R. FINDLAY. 


Wisley. 7 


Acer griseum 


HIS is a new Maple received from China 

during the early years of the present 

century. It is distinct by reason of 
its curious habit of shedding its old bark 
after the manner of the Plane tree. As yet, 
it is too early for us to appreciate this charac- 
ter very fully, and we have to rely upon 
travellers’ descriptions of the curious and pic- 
turesque effect made by large trees when 
throwing off their outer bark | in large flakes 
and revealing the young orange-coleured 
bark beneath, A curious character pos- 
sessed by the species which is very noticeable 
in young trees, however, is the intensely 
hairy character of the young shoots, leaves, 
and fruits. The leaves are three-parted, the 
terminal leaflet being 2 inches to 2% inches 
long and 1 inch wide, the other two being 
much smaller, the three terminating a very 
downy stalk. In autumn they assume bril- 
liant orange and crimson shades before fall- 
ing. The fruits are very downy and the 
wings are a little over 1 inch long and § inch 
wide; they are often brightly coloured during 
summer. A. griseum grows 40 feet high in 
Central China, and will probably attain a 
similar height here. Its proper place is the 
garden or park, but during early life it should 
occupy a position where it will not be likely 
to be overcrowded by coarser subjects.  D. 


This, introduced iby Wilson dn igor, 
is a mative of Central China, Iit belongs to 
the trifolilolate section of Maples, and is very 
distinct because of the large blunt teeth on 
the leaflets. Its nearest allly is Acer 
nilsoense, but in this jhe leaflets aire twice as 
liarge and scancely ‘toothed. It is, according 
to Bean, the most striking of the tnifoliolate 


Acer griseum 


- Velours (flowers 4 inches across 


- C. montana rubens, C. montan 


Maples, especially on account of 
bark, which hangs ion the stem 
flakes, wevealing the cnange- 
bark within, while the Jeav 
take ona rich red or orange. 


Clematises which 


ET no one despair of grow: 
in spite of “CO. TT. Ke 
Ipage 499 of GARDENI 
issue August 21st, that they 
and require special culture, fo 
The majority of these magn 
are not only easy to grow 
and those few which are 1 
described as such by reputab 
Out of 200 species known to e 
selects half-a-dozen kinds whic 
his experience, are populat 
this trio represents the vz 
for open-air culture. — _ 
The Clematis, as I have pr 
years, is not only hardy but ez 
almost any position if a little 
is used when planiing and in 
ment. It is one of the easis 
increase, and should always 
its own roots. Anyone may be 
ing such plants by layering 
no more difficult than layerin 
The flowers of plants grown 
glass, such as we see at the 
from time to time, are beautiful i 
but no guide whatever to those ° 
use them exclusively in the ope: 
reaching out in all directions 
trailing, and flower-laden growt! 
an area of 8 feet by 20 feet, or 
with a stem at their base app 
thickness of a man’s wrist. 
Clematises must possess a good 
and be able to withstand wind, f 
shine. I can assure “ C. T, K 
looks a little further he will 
material for all. purposes. It 
which kills the Clematis. \ 
reasons for this, and they are 
known among growers. : 


Of all the true species IT have 
and these are considerable, I ca 
single loss, and if the species t 
way the hybrids should at least | 
What happens to the thousands se 
nurseries every year? They certa 
destroyed by frost. I have had 
choicest kinds growing on 
fences which, during March, 
young growths 1 foot to 18 
They have not suffered in the ie 
sharp frosts. 


As regards beauty of the st 
kinds I quite agree with ‘C. / 
are very graceful when used in t 
making up for lack of size 
bloom by the profusion of fi 
thousands of blooms being ofte 
same time upon individual pla 
gracing a pergola, tumbling 
branches of trees, garlanding hi 
on strong tripods, the effect is off 


The following are a few whi 
at the moment of — writ 
(vigorous constitution , flowers 4. 
white inside, pale rose 0 


crimson); Campaniflora (myri 
blue flowers) ; Armandi (cream | 
green) ; Chrysocoma (fleshy p' k)5 
mula (white, sweetly scented); C. 


Rehderiana_ (cowslip yellow 
scented); C.. Viticella kermes' 
luxuriana alba, and a host of bl 
shades; C. tangutica (rich yellov 
d’Lyon’ (a grand red, curtain 
20 feet high as I write, with 


3. Mme. Grange (large flowers, 
|wiolet, red bar). 
dlowing large-flowered kinds I have 
slightest hesitation in recommending 
ss of this charming genus :—Alba 
(pure white); Henryi (immense 
white flowers) ; Miss Bateman (white, 
ered anthers); Belle Nantaise (deli- 
mder); La Lorraine (rose pink); Lord 
avender); Perle d’Azur (azure-blue) ; 
‘ice (violet-purple) ; William Kennett 
t); Nelly Moser (light mauve, red 
fatie Boisselot (pure white); Lady 
| Neville (French white, mauve bars) ; 
lope (mauve); Lanuginosa candida 
Tite); Otto Froebel (white) ; Com- 
Bouchard (clear rich pink); Mme. 
Veillard (rose, a valuable late 
i; Mme, Edouard Andre (velvety- 
ne. Van Houtte (white); Jackmanni 
(deep violet-purple); Rubella (claret 
‘Tunbridgensis (mauve); Jackmanni 
ue); Purpurea elegans (violet- 
{Blue Gem (blue); Collette. Deville 
urmine). E. MarkHam. 


' Clematis tangutica 

a graceful twining plant without 
Sant growth of many of its fellows. 
$ up long, wiry shoots clothed with 
€~ Fern-like foliage and yellow 
Which are produced in pairs at the 
‘the leaves and distributed well over 
mbling shoot. The flowers, each 
'@ size of a shilling, are borne in 
and last well into September. It is 
advantage rambling over a worn-out 
dorning a south wall or pergola. It 
| used for draping huge rocks or 
; OVer a miniature precipice. The 
rels in good open soil which may be 
by a good mulch of well-rotted 


, 2 Seok. D. Vv: 
_ Flowering shrubs 


$ a suitable season to propagate 
§ shrubs by means of cuttings. 
| may be taken from well-ripened 
Where are two methods, namely :— 
Muttings, and (2) tip-cuttings. For 
Ings one should select short, sturdy 
| simply torn off gently so as to leave 


1, Erica arborea and E. lusitanica 


a natural ‘‘ heel.” Insert these cuttings in 
good loamy soil (three parts), with finely- 
sifted leaf-mould (one part) and silver sand 
(one part), in suitable flower-pots. This 
compost should »be well moistened some 
hours before use, so as to be neither too moist 
nor too dry when used, The depth to which 
the cuttings are inserted varies with the 
length of the cutting, and should be just suffi- 
cient to hold the same firmly in position. The 
cuttings are best- placed close up against the 
side of the flower-pot (five to a 6-inch pot), 
the soil being carefully firmed. Tip-cuttings 
are dealt with in much the same way, the 
only difference being that the cuttings, from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, are taken from the 
tips of selected branches or twigs and neatly 
eut with a sharp knife just below a joint. 
Common sense will dictate the after-treat- 
ment. Mild heat is necessary to establish 
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some, while the protection of a cold frame or 
greenhouse is sufficient for others. 
(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 


In the heath garden 


CLEARING in woodland, sheltered 
and sunny, is given to a group of 
Heaths. The ground had naturally a 
clothing of Whortleberry, some of which was 
left in wide strips and wedges when the place 
was prepared; its bright green now forms a 
pleasant setting to the whole. The main 
group is of the large-growing Erica arborea 
and E. lusitanica, forming a dense, dark- 
coloured mass on which the many spikes of 
white bloom show finely. On the outskirts 
of this group are some bushes of the lovely 
pink E. australis, of a lighter, more open 
habit. These important Heaths are at their 
best in the last two weeks of May. Looking 
beyond them, in a further part of the same 
clearing are some clumps of Azalea_pontica, 
flowering at the same time and forming a 
kind of sunny ‘background to the sombre 
masses of the giant Heaths. Lower-growing 
kinds are in fair breadths ; the Cornish Heath 
in varied colourings, the white Irish 
Dabeecia, several varieties of Calluna, the 
pretty trailing E. ciliaris and its beautiful 
Portuguese congener, E. Maweana, of larger 
bloom, stronger colouring, and more bushy 
habit. Gao}: 


Prunus nana (the dwarf Almond) 


This distinct and bright little shrub is a 
native of Southern Russia, and rarely exceeds 
5 feet in height; indeed, it is more often met 
with as a spreading and rather elegant bush 
from 2 feet to 3 feet, ungrafted plants 
throwing up suckers about their base which 
flower the following season and which can 
be removed when an increase of stock is de- 
sirable. The flowers are rosy-red and quite 
freely borne during March and April. 
Although rarely met with, it has been in culti- 
vation in this country for centuries. A sunny 
and sheltered position should be provided, for 
although the plant is very hardy, its flowers, 
arriving early, retain their beauty longer when 
sheltered from biting winds. It is quite a 
desirable shrub for the large rock garden. 
Grafted plants, however, should never be 
chosen. 


2, Erica australis 
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Chrysanthemums for cutting 
Lifting and housing 


Chrysanthemums can no longet be con- 
sidered as safe in the open air. The end of 
September is here and we have reached the 
danger zone. Already frosts have made their 
appearance in low-lying localities, though not 
sharp enough to cause damage. Danger will 
increase, and it is only necessary to say that 
we can easily recall occasions when, by a 
sudden. and sharp frost at the equinox, 
growers have suffered considerable loss. It 
can scarcely be necessary to insist on. care in 
lifting and housing. In some parts of the 
country: rains have made the soil adhesive, 
and this-is all to the good. Better still for 
those: who prepared the roots by. cutting 
around them a week or more ago. As.much 
soil as is practicable should be’ carried with 
the roots, for this alone can reduce the check 
given them to a minimum. Open planting 
in the inside borders should be the rule 
rather than crowding, for every. grower 
knows that .a clothing with healthy foliage 
increases the quality of the blooms, and this, 
when unduly crowded together, is really im- 
possible. To minimise the risk of this the 
rows should be in ‘‘ open order ’’—that is, at 
+ feet apart. Light and air can then 


least 13 
play about and around the plants. This is 


FTER spending some days at_ the 
eastern extremity of the Sierra Nevada 
in June, 1924, a journey was made to 

Granada from Almeria by the motor mail, 

‘“Correos.’? Leaving Almeria about 5 p.m., 

we arrived: at Berja, up in the vicinity of 

the Sierra de Gador, about 9 p.m. The 

‘“ Correos ’’ left Berja the following morn- 

ing about 6 o’clock. After dropping down 

from Berja the road for some time was along 
the coast by Adra, where, owing to the 
magneto going wrong, we were held up from 

7.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. in the blazing hot, dusty, 

burnt-up seaport. A place of importance in 

ancient times, it is apparently not of much 
consequence now, owing to the fine quay 
accommodation provided at Almeria, a little 
further to the east. 

My reason for taking this route was to get 

a view of the country: and of the Sierra 

Nevada mountains on the south or seaward 

side. The breakdown, however, shattered 

my plans, as, by the time we attained Orgiva, 
where you are nearing the giants of the 
range, it was almost dark. Leaving Orgiva 
at to p.m., Granada was reached shortly 
after 3 -a.m., 113 hours after scheduled time. 
A dusty, tiresome, and disappointing journey. 
Unfortunately, it was Festa week at 

Granada, a time in which the hotels add 50 

pet cent. to their bills and for which you get 

half the usual attention. 
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of further advantage later on when'dull, wet 
weather comes, for it prevents so much, of 
that damping - -off which, as a rule, does in- 
finitely more harm than the cold. Indeed, ‘it 
is quite an economical proposition to go even 
farther, and to loosely secure the growths in 
each row in position by the running of a 
string up either side. Care in watering is 
essential, for it should be the aim to keep 
the roots only healthily moist and the foliage 
quite dry. The next thing that matters is 
the ventilation, which should leave the 
houses wide open in fayourable weather and 
a. sufficient. circulation of air even in the 
worst of weather. If the houses are only a 
trifle close green-fly will soon invade them. 
Chrysanthemums in the autumn and winter 
present no difficulties in their successful 
cultivation if these commonsense and simple 
rules be carried out. 


National Chrysanthemum Society 


A meeting of the Floral Committee of the 
above-mentioned Society was held at Hol- 
land Park Rink on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 20th, when among the many novelties 
submitted the following new varieties of 
Chrysanthemums were recognised by the 
Committee :— 

RicHarD HoLpiInc.—A _ single-flowered 
variety having three to four rows of florets 


Granada. is both very ancient and very 
modern, the latter including a new thorough- 
fare recently driven through the old part in 
which new buildings have been erected, over- 
loaded with restless and meaningless orna- 
mentation. Such buildings are being erected 
at the present time in other Spanish cities, 
regardless of all local tradition. Worse still, 
a hideous hotel has been recently erected in 
a dominating position on the Alhambra hill, 
which destroys the historic view from por- 
tions of the city below. 

_In the city the cathedral is a fine building, 
and the Royal Chapel which adjoins is pro- 
bably one of the finest late Gothic buildings” 


in Spain. 

On the hill above, dominating the city and 
the plain (Vega), is the “incomparable - 
Alhambra and the. interesting Generalife 


Gardens, lovely and restful even in the hottest 
part of the day. The Alhambra, an. exotic, 
grown naturally in a tropical climate; 
Moorish at its best. 

Wandering in and about the patios, with 
their beautiful arcades, and from them into 
the lovely apartments leading off from them, 
was like, entering into fairyland. Apart- 
ments with superb domed stalactite ceilings 


‘like iridescent bubbles suspended in mid-air. 


The delicate traceried windows frame 
magnificent views over the city and the fertile 
Vega beyond. ~ The fertility is due to the skill 


of medium width, fairly eve 
around a. fair-sized golden disc 
flower about 33 inches in dian 
chestnut-crimson with giolden- 
round disc. ‘Height of plant 
class Certificate. Shown 
Woolman and Son, Shirley, 
ham. . 


PEERLESS. — A- most pr A 
flowered single about 3 inch 
borne on slender flower-stems 
have several rows of florets o 
and the colour is a bright 
ee 3 feet. ee 


was a sport from the while 
G. K. Thorpe. The flowers ; 
wire-like stems, and the flor 
rather narrow and reflex, builc 
flower. First-class Certificat 
A. W. Thorpe. 5° 


\ 


Mapeteine.—An attractive j 
ing form some 4 inches in di. 
medium florets reflexing in 
Colour, canary-yellow. | is 
borne on wiry stems. | Heat 


‘ + 


and induspaeene of 
harnessed and used the 
vantage. 5 

It was ‘iterouiiie. to ) find. 
which provided welcome_sh. 
part of the climb up to t 
know that the trees w: ¢ 
great Duke of Wellington. 

Trachelium cceruleum 
blue flowers, was. noticec 


the Alhambra. Beautif 
bagos were in the garde 
Alcazaba and _ the — 


glutinosum was growin 
part of some of the wal 

No tourists were seen 
mountains. The .Spanis: 
climb mountains for ple 
is made for. visitors i 


4,000 feet. 


This hotel has 
my visit in 1924. ‘Fer te ee 
During my stay in Grand 
made into the Sierras 
region to get well into owin 
to be travelled and the height 
Starting at Granada, at a hi 
2,000 feet, it is hard | work 
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t or 7,000 feet and back in the day, 
s time spent in botanising. The 
heat at the lower levels is somewhat 
t times and enervating. 

early hours of June 20th I set out to 
route indicated in Murray’s guide 
o the Dornacho and the Picacho de 
The track was not found at first, 
* wandering across some farms and 
or directions a well-used mule track 
itually reached. 3 

rst part of the way was very dusty 
tanically uninteresting, especially 
ssing through the zone of red soil, 
| @ prominent feature of the lower 
| sheltered hollows at an altitude of 
000 feet fine rounded plants of 
calabrica were frequent, with fine 
of trumpet-shaped pink flowers not 
some of the elongated Asperula 
such as A. arcadiensis. It is a plant 
Id be well worth a place in the gar- 
Were not for the putrid odour of its 
: 

pretty grasses were seen, including 
h white fluffy flower-heads with 
d inflorescence, possibly one of the 
ums. A little higher was Stipa 
-a feather grass, that I had previ- 
nin the Alps and the Maritime Alps, 
ch has been a welcome occupant of 
on.for some years. 

ila ragusina and A. integrifolia at- 
ittention growing in very. dry posi- 
ith grey flanelly leaves and dense 
yellow flowers. Phlomis lychnitis 
y frequent with its whorls of bright 
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The Sierra Nevada from Granada 
The prominent building on the hill in the centre is the Alhambra 


yellow flowers in the axils of the grey woolly 
leaves which provide a_ pretty contrast. 
Another Phlomis-like plant was seen with 
similar woolly leaves and whorls of white 
flowers, which may have been the rarer 
Phlomis crinata, a plant belonging to this 
region. 


At about 4,000 feet, after being four hours 


. The Generalife Gardens, Granada 
wa Restful even in the hottest part of the day 


- 


on the way instead of the two hours allowed 
in Murray, the track entered into the lime- 
stone zone. Growing in the powdery blue 
limestone grit was Anthyllis vulneraria 
Webbiana, a silvery-grey-leaved form of this 
widely distributed plant, peculiar to this part 
of Spain, with its not unpleasing purplish-red 
flower-heads and Linaria villosum  grana- 
tensis, a tiny greyish-green, villose-leaved, 
prostrate plant with sprays of pretty lilac- 
blue Snapdragon flowers. Two or three 
small plants that I brought home are at pre- 
sent flowering in the garden. It is a pretty 
dwarf plant if it will only stand our winter. 
Astragalus nevadensis, with its spitefully 
hard prickly mounds and_ inconspicuous 
whitish woolly heads of flowers, and Cen- 
taurea granatensis, with white tomentose 
leaves and bright orange flowers, and 
reticulated involucre, one of the prettiest of 
the genus, were in the same area. 
(To be continued.) 


Biennials for town gardens 


In transferring plants to their final place 
in the garden in October or November it is 
well to bear in mind that at this time of the 
year they are best got up with a minimum of 
root disturbance. They should be dealt with 
separately, lifting each with what soil is 
possible. This method obviously means more 
work, but I am convinced that it is work 
which brings its reward. I have seen Wall- 
flowers taken from a nursery bed in Novem- 
ber with scareely any soil, packed in boxes 
and carried to beds to be planted. Before the 
operation could be completed most of the soil 
had dropped away from the roots, and not 
infrequently, when frosty weather followed a 
few weeks after, these plants were the first to 
succumb, although up to the time of removal 
they were in splendid condition. It is the 
last stage in the shifting of biennials, especi- 
ally in town gardens, which means so much. 

WoOoDBASTWICK. 


Sagittaria japonica 

This during the summer bears bold spikes of 
creamy-white flowers that are almost globu- 
lar in shape. The foliage, too, is large and 
handsome, the points of the triangular-shaped 
leaves being much attenuated. It is suitable 
for growing in boggy places, by the margins 
of pools and streams, and in shallow water 
that is comparatively stationary. When once 
established the plant spreads quickly and it is 
necessary to curtail it. Seal 
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Anemone glaucophylla 


HIS very distinct Anemone obtained an 
Award of Merit four years ago when 
brought before the Royal Horticultural 
Society by Col. Stephenson Clarke, Cuck- 


field. The specimen here illustrated bore a 
large single pale mauve flower of great 


beauty and two buds on a long flower-stallk. 
The deeply-divided leaves, pale green in 
colour, did not appear in keeping with the 
specific name of the plant. It was raised 
from seeds collected by Forrest in China, 


The newest Dahlias 


The Joint Floral Committee meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and National 
Dahlia Society: was held at Holland Park 
Rink on September 21st, when only five sorts 
were selected for trial at Wisley from a very 
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son. The-florets are broad and pointed and 
build a flower about 33 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter. The colour may be described as a 
glowing rose with a reddish-maroon base to 
the florets. All four shown by Messrs. 
Burrell and Co., Cambridge. 

ARTHUR J. €Cops.—A very large Cactus-like 
decorative Dahlia of good substance and 
attractive form. The colour may be described 
as rose-pink. Shown by Messrs. J. Stred- 
wick and Son, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


ALPINES 


Androsace Watkinsi 


T is impossible to speak too highly of this, 
so distinct in colour and habit from the 
familiar 
density of 


For 


members. of 
bloom _ it 


the family. 
rivals 


Anemone glaucophylla 


The large flower is pale mauve in colour 


large number of novelties submitted to the 
Committee on that date. The following 
varieties received the above-mentioned recog- 
nition :— 

TipoTue.—An  atiractive small-flowered 
Peony Dahlia, having fairly broad, pointed 
florets, building an even flower. Colour, rose 
on bronzy terra-cotta ground. The flowers 
measure about 43-inches across. 

Herriz.—Another small-flowered Paony 
Dahlia, rather’ more than 3 inches in 
diameter, The florets are broad and pointed 
and of good substance. Colour, tinted rose 
on terra-cotta ground, 

Maccig.—A_ rosy-bronze coloured small- 
flowered Pzony, about 4 inches in diameter, 
having broad, pointed florets of good sub- 
stance, and in the autumn sun most attrac- 
tive. 

IrmMa.—This is one of the most attractive 
small-flowered Paony Dahlias submitted to 
the Joint Committee during the present sea- 


Chumbyi, “It is one of. the prettiest plants 
and one of the easiest to grow on an open 
spot in the rock garden in well-drained light 
Soil, the surface nearly covered. with broken 
stones, with abundance of sand, and exposed 
to the full-sun in a slanting position. The 
plant forms neat little cushions. The blooms, 
borne on stout little’ stems from 1 inch to 


2 inches high, are rose in colour, with mark- - 


ings at the-base of the tube. ‘The flowers, 
almost as large as the rosette from which 
they have arisen, and nestling on the mass 
ot greenish leaves, have a charming. effect. 
It should be planted in limestone grit, loam, 
and sand, in’ a slanting position in deep fis- 
sures of the rocks where the water would 
not be so liable to damage them during the 
winter. The plant will be improved by a top- 


dressing of sand worked well about the plants 


in early spring and autumn and is easily in- 
creased from offshoots pressed into sandy soil 
in pans or boxes and stood in dry quarters in 
a cold frame. 


Androsace 


when given some moist 


rock, and should be plant 


Androsace lanugi 


This has trailing shoots cloth 
hairy leaves, and flowers so freely 
grown clump is very effective. 
are borne in trusses on slender 
well above the dense foliage, 
sight resemble those of a rosy, 
Verbena. Though reputed to b 
cultivate, success may be ensured } 
it in broken limestone mixed 
loam and grit in a spot in the 
where it will be fully exposed t 
where the roots will be near ma 
buried rock to the sides of wh 
light to cling. It is seen to © 
vantage in a somewhat raised 
that it may crawl some little wa 
face of surrounding stones. In 5 
tion it will not be so liable to be a 
strong plants, The chief enemy 
is dampness in winter, therefore ji 
planted in sunny seams where wat 
away quickly. Being of a wi 
advisable to work a little limest 
and sand in and about the plant ix 
This, besides providing the p 
nourishment, helps to keep them 
also. provides the medium for | 
shoots to root into. 


This delightful plant forms a ni 
ing tuft of soft green foliage f 
rises a stiff flower-stem 6 inches 
long with tubular  scarlet-coloured 
gracefully suspended on slender s 
early spring. It is a gem for th 
sheltered places on the rock g¢ 
in good open loam and leaf-soi 
always be planted where its be: 
enjoyed in spring. The plant 
fully exposed to direct sunshin 
from the cold winds of earl 
they are throwing up their f 
They require frequent water 
weather unless in a very m 
ing the plants too dry in summ 


fleshy rootstock travelling on | 
the soil. In congenial quart 
matted tuft. When the plant 
velops numerous running s 
taken off and potted qui 

plants. Established plants m 
and divided during autum1 
well-established, and large enc 
up, each shoot making a 1 

good cultivation, pet 


This bears some resemb 
coccinea in its dark green, 
instead of forming a creep 
dense tufted habit and blooms 
September. Earlier in th 
it sometimes. blossoms, 
are healthy and the soi 
into tufts of the loveliest 
ground it is apt to go off ir 


flowers splendidly. - 
good loam and sandy peat m 


tween blocks of stone « 
delight to cling and are kep 
The surrounding soil must b 
ramming .or treading. Fir 
primary importance to its su 
vation. 


cultivated of plants, thriving almos 
where, provided there is abundance 
for its rambling roots. It grows abo 
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J its neat and spreading habit 
particularly pleasing for’ the rock 
- some elevated position where a 
| showy habit is required. On good 
iforms an excellent border plant and 
, if the soil is deep, a good spreading 
1 such soils it is suited for the 
orders, where it will not be over- 
rowing plants. BDC VE 


Natural planting 


NSCIENTIOUS garden planner 
ive much. care and thought to 
mging plants for good effect, but it 
happens that plants do it by them- 
‘in a much better way than could 
intentionally designed. Some 
e Steps lead up to a loft over a 
the foot of the lowest step on the 
thick bush of Rosemary.  Ir’s 
to the left, and a spreading example 
tty double form of Rosa micro- 
lese were all planted, but the steps 
a to themselves, apparently spon- 
1, a well-disposed clothing of Erinus 
‘two bushes of Rosemary, Rock 
id Alyssum. They have placed them- 
the happy way shown in the illus- 
The good state of the Erinus is no 
wonder, for it grows freely in any 
, but it is difficult to see how the 
ean find not only enough root 
vy sort of nutriment, for there is no 
r than the dust and grit that have 
accumulated since the steps were 
é€ may be some explanation for 
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2. Erinus, Rosemary, and other flowering plants in the steps to the loft 


the presence of these plants, because there is 
a small seedroam, whose window shows 
above, partitioned off from the rest of the loft, 


stone steps to the loft 


and seeds may have lodged im the operator’s 
apron and been shaken off in coming down 
the steps. GJ: 


Petrocallis pyrenaica 


This forms a dwarf cushion-like tuft 
sparsely covered with lilac-coloured flowers 
which emit a pleasant fragrance. The plant 
is too dwarf to take care of itself among 
plants much bigger than Mosses, therefore a 
select position must be provided. The 
general appearance of the plant is that of a 
tiny Draba. It thrives on level, warm spots 
on the rock garden, where jt can root freely 
into sandy soil of a good depth, and must 
always be in a sunny position. It is ad- 
visable to mix a quantity of broken rock 
with the soil to provide moisture and some 
firm medium to which the slender roots de- 
light to cling. The plant is increased by 
division in August. A sharp look-out must 
be kept for slugs, which show a decided 
liking for this plant. 


Campanula Hallii 


This is a delightful little plant with tiny 
rounded leaves densely set in a cushioned 
mass. The pure white flowers appear abun- 
dantly in summer and are arranged in loose 
clusters, each flower drooping ‘from stems 
seldonr more than 3 inches high. It quickly 
forms strong tufts in open soil and spreads 
rapidly if planted where it will not. suffer 
from the want of water. It isan excellent 
plant for the angles of steps, and as a wall 
plant it has much to commend it, for it will 
grow in the driest places, provided there is 
abundance of open soil for its underground 
network of succulent roots to ramble into. 
Where flagstones are used to make paths 
this is one of the plants that will rua freely 
among the stones with delightful effect, and 
produce sheets of its snowy blossoms for 
several weeks, H, Stevens. 


Leaf-mould 


(M. L.).—The littery material found under 
Fir trees does more harm than good in the 
garden. Leaf-mould is only good when 
made from the leaves of Oak, Lime, Elm, 
and similar trees. The clearings of old 
ditches in which leaves have accumulated for 
years form excellent material to use in the 
garden, 
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Southern and Midland 


Leeks 


These useful vegetables can be assisted 


now by giving them liberal supplies of liquid- 
This is best given when the soil is 


manure. 

moist, afterwards hoeing the soil. well 
amongst the plants. Where earthing | is 
necessary this should be done when the 


foliage is dry. 


Carrots 

All but those sown in July should now be 
lifted carefully and stored away in a_ cool 
place in layers of sand. The tops should be 
cut off and any roots that are split or worm- 
eaten should be put on one side for immediate 
use. Any spare. roots in the later-sown 
batch may still be bottled. 


Spring Cabbage 

It is wise to get the final planting of Spring 
Cabbage finished during the next week or 
two, as if left much later the soil will be- 
come cold and the plants will have little 
chance to become established before winter. 
The bed should be made firm, and a dusting 
of soot raked in will prevent them being 
eaten by slugs. Discard any plants that are 
blind or show signs of club root. Do not 
plant on ground that has been recently 


cropped with Brassicas. 


Border Carnations 

Get the layers of these planted as soon as 
possible in the beds in which they are to 
flower, as much depends on the success next 
summer, as late plants never do so well or 
flower and make grass as those planted in 
the early autumn. The season has been ex- 
cellent for layers, which should now be nicely 
rooted. Firm planting is essential, and if 
any manure is given to the bed this should 
be placed well beneath the roots. 


Violets 
Any spare plants that are over after filling 
the frames, and are growing in the shady 
summer quarters, may be lifted and planted 
1 foot apart on a border facing south. Leaf- 
mould, decayed manure, and wood-ash may 
be worked in the soil to form a genial rooting 
medium, All runners should be removed and 
the roots disturbed as little as possible. 


Roses 

Many varieties of Roses, especially the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, have made strong growth 
this season, and without the long shoots are 
required for pegging down, which is an excel- 
lent practice for large beds, there is no ad- 
vantage in allowing them to attain their full 
length until next pruning time, so they may 
be cut back now to one-half their length, 
which will prevent them being swayed by the 
winds and thus damaging the roots. All 
ramblers not already put in order should have 
this attended to at once. 


Herbaceous borders a 

Where it is intended to form new her- 
baceous borders the. work should be com- 
menced at once by trenching and_ in- 
corporating a good supply of manure to the 
bottom spit. It is not_advisable to add this 
to the top spit, as the young and fragile roots 
sicken if they come in contact with it.. Im- 
mediately after planting, leaf-mould, burnt 
rubbish, and road sweepings may be added 
to the surface if the soil is of a poor nature. 


Chrysanthemums 

It is wise to get all the indoor varieties 
housed as soon as possible, as frosts are 
liable to appear at any time and injure the 
buds. The Tomatoes or other plants that 


“moistening. the ball. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


have done justice should be cleared out and 
the glass and stages cleaned before bringing 
the plants in. Pots should be washed, de- 
caying leaves picked off, and drainage ex- 
amined. The doors and ventilators are best 
left wide open for a few nights after housing 
the plants. , 


Bulbs in Pots 

Where flowers are required for Christmas 
the bulbs of Hyacinth, Narcissus, and early- 
flowering Tulips should have been potted a 
fortnight ago, and to keep up a succession of 
bloom a further batch should be potted up 
now. Where large quantities are required 
for cut bloom the bulbs may be set in boxes 
4 inches to 6 inches deep and plunged as ad- 
vised for pots. 


Grease banding fruit trees - 

Now is a good time to place grease-bands 
around the trunks of the trees. The pre- 
sence of these bands helps to prevent the 
females of the winter moth from ascending 
into the branches during the winter months 
and thus lay their eggs. There are several 
preparations on the market, and it is a simple 
operation. See leading article this week. 


Root pruning 

It is always well to keep ahead with the 
work during autumn, and where there is 
root-pruning to be done this can be done at 
once. We usually commence with the 
Peaches, Cherries, or other early stone fruit 
on the walls. A good trench should be dug 
at a fair distance from the stem of the tree 
and deep enough to sever all roots that de- 
scend into the subsoil. These should be cut 
slantways from underneath. Preserve all 
fibrous roots and work in amongst these a 
mixture of good loam, bone-meal, and old 
mortar-rubble. W. E. Wricut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Vallota purpurea and Nerines 

These showy bulbous plants are always 
useful in late autumn, and the Scarborough 
Lilies which have been in frames until now 
will be showing the flower-spikes. The 
plants, therefore, can be brought into the 
greenhouse in which they will remain effec- 
tive for some time. The Nerines, too, will be 


pushing up their flowers, and the plants * 


which hitherto have been kept absolutely dry 
ought to be plentifully watered. It is best at 
first to immerse the pots in a tank until the 


soil is thoroughly soaked, otherwise the water ~ 


will merely pass through the pots without 
Both Vallotas and 
Nerines, of course, succeed best when they 
are in a pot-bound condition. 


Arum Lilies” 

If the plants of Arum Lilies which have 
been planted out during the summer have not 
already been lifted and potted the work 
ought to be taken in hand at an early date. I 


have found that a good fibrous loam without — 


any addition whatever is a good medium in 
which to grow these Lilies. They ought not 
at any time to suffer from lack of moisture, 
and when movement is plainly visible the 
plants can safely be allowed bi-weekly doses 
of soot-water, which will give tone to the 
plants and vigour to the foliage. 


Chrysanthemums 

As previously indicated, Chrysanthemums 
may be housed during the last days of Sep- 
tember. Pots ought to be _ thoroughly 
scrubbed, and the drainage-holes inspected 


+ 


— 


for lurking slugs which n 
take up their quarters in 
Withered foliage, too, should b 
the time of housing, and 
may be regulated at the same 
housing is completed the heat 
through the pipes for a day or 
that the inevitable surplus m 
dried up. Afterwards cool trea 
able, with free ventilation - u 
night until frost intervenes 
artificial warmth ought to 
lowest pitch, consistent, 0 
safety. 


Carnations a 
While it is safe, and indee 
some districts, to plant out the 
of Carnations in their perm. 
’ P 2 

is hardly safe to do so at this 
cases the layers can be se 
parent plant and put into 3-inel 
if placed in a cold frame an 
plunged, will make extra st 
putting out in spring. 


Alpine plants “3 

There are many of the 
plants which may be increased | 
this time. The cuttings shoul 
a bed of sandy soil in a col 
near the glass as possible, 
haps, it might be better to wait 
yet there is no reason why so 
Alpines may not be increased 1 
The divisions can be put into po 
surate with the size of e 
being plunged to the rim i 
in a cold frame, from which tk 
be removed except durin 
weather. eee 


batch of the .Jonquils and o 
Poetaz. Bulbs for outsid 
should be got in as rapidly as p 
are apt to deteriorate if they 
lie about in the bags aftcr the 


Roses in pots ae 

Now is the time at which 
must be attended to. Thes 
or top-dressed as circumstance: 
if they are required to bloom a’ 
the needful pruning should 
obtain long-stemmed blooms h 
necessary. Many good Rose gt 
in young plants for pots, but olt 
back severely, will usually 
strongly at the base. At one 
grew Roses in pots rather exte 
it good practice to start the 
mildly fermenting leaves. — 
quick, the growths were st 
and the blooms of a fine colo 


Kitchen garden 
Clear away at once 4 
burning it on the brealx if 
to lift Potatoes as they ripen, 
cellar or shed is not available 
rather small pits—or clamps 
called in ‘some districts—cover 
and a layer of soil, leaving a s 
in the centre of each clamp 
green crops as frequently as the 
the time at one’s disposal) will 
frame or pit can be spared pla 
an early French Bean. It w! 
course, if the pit can be heated 
pa ae ae 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbri; 
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present season has not been one of 
best for border Carnations owing to 
eheck given by the long and in- 
spring that was experienced in many 
fMetne country This particularly 
to plants set out during March and 
3 they had no chance to grow away 
nd thus gave a poor return in flowers 
e or weak grass for layering. This 
mat to have cuccess with border Car- 
it is essential to have them in their 
g quarters during autumn, and the 
he better, as they then become estab- 
nd all but those of weak constitution 
ve all winter storms with impunity. 
satest enemy to Carnations during 
is damp and continued wet. The 
uffer more from these than they do 
Were frost. The Carnation-bed or 
hould be in the sunniest part of the 
that it is possible to find, and if the 
fa sandy nature one has very little 
“about.. All that such soil-requires is 
%ging and adding a little decayed 
low enough below the roots that 
I not come into contact with it at the 
planting. Where one has to deal 
wy clay soils the work causes a little 
ouble, but if well carried out the 
vill do quite well. On land of this 
tis wise to raise the beds 6 inches 
@ surrounding level, and this is best 
_ forming beds by staking out the 
feet in width. Place the line from 
stake and cut out a channel on either 
‘the bed 6 inches deep. These 
i, Which will form convenient paths 
sing amongst the plants during win- 
spring without trampling on the bed, 
18 inches wide and the soil that is 
Should be placed on the proposed 
dad sweepings, burnt ballast, and 
nd should be well mixed with the 
ais will help to drain it and make it 
fable for the roots of the plants to 
fd of. All beds should be made as 
possible, and it must be remembered 
wmations are a certain failure if 
n loose soil, so this must be made as 
possible by treading and levelling be- 
mting. Bone-meal and_ lime-rubble 
1 excellent for Carnations, and on 
vil the latter is essential and should 
d lightly in at the time of planting, 
e bone-meal is best dusted over the 
Thoed in when growth has become 
| spring, 

all is ready and the plants are to 
‘re should be no delay in getting them 
“as these are seldom a success when 
after November has come in. In 
here’ obstacles are in the way the 
qould be potted up and grown on in 
‘ame, keeping them exposed to the 
“as much as possible. Presuming 
' are made 5 feet in width they will 
fee rows of plants comfortably. A 
ald be run down the centre of the bed 
‘inches measured on either side for 
t two rows. This will leave ample 
t layering and working the soil be- 
le rows. 


S AND PLANTING.—Where layers were 
mat home they should have formed 
ts by the end of September or early 
and these should be preserved by 
irefully with balls-of soil attached 
ited without delay. In this case, if 
of the lower leaves are removed and 
its watered in they will receive no 
ad roots will soon take hold of the 
+ Where plants are procured from a 
, unless they are in small pots there 
n little, if any, soil attached to the 
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Border Carnations 


roots. These plants require more careful 
treatment. It is advisable to soak the roots 
in water. Make a fairly large hole with the 
trowel, place the plant in the centre, and give 
a handful of coarse sand to each. This will 
cling to the moist roots much more than soil. 
In either case the soil must be made firm 
around the collar of the plant. All that is 
required during winter is to keep a look-out 
for slugs in mild weather. Dusting the beds 
with old soot frequently is the best remedy 
for these. 


SOME GOOD VARIETIES FORTHE BEGINNER. 
There are so many beautiful varieties raised 


The Iceland Poppy is an invaluable 
flower for cutting 


Seeds may be sown now in boxes 


and brought forward each yéar by the various 
experts that it is impossible to keep in touch 
with all. A dozen good varieties that are 
hardy and which I can recommend are :— 
Elaine (pure white), Bookham Rose (rose- 
pink, one of the best border varieties), Gordon 
Douglas (bright crimson), Loyalty (apricot 
colour and with perfect calyx), Lavernock 
(soft salmon-pink), Grey Douglas (deep 
heliotrope with a slaty sheen), Border Yellow 
(the best yellow I know, possibly not so 
robust in habit as Glamour, but a more re- 
fined flower), Lord Kitchener (a fine large 
white ground flaked with bright red), 
Paladin (deep yellow pencilled and edged 
purple), Skirmisher (yellow ground with a 
combination of mauve and_ rose-pinlk), 
Columbine (white ground with red mark- 
ings), and Viceroy (another excellent yellow 
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ground fancy heavily edged and flaked light 
crimson). W. E. WRIGHT. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Iceland Poppies 
Tositn flowers are extremely useful for 


cutting, and no time should be lost in 
sowing the seed. Although Papaver 
nudicaule is generally sown in the spring, the 


_seed germinates better and produces stronger 


plants if sown as soon as the seed is ripe. It 
is best sown in boxes or a prepared bed in a 
frame; in the latter case the soil should not 
be more than 3 inches or 4 inches deep. 
Where boxes are used a compost of two parts 
fibrous loam, one part old road grit, and ‘one 
part leaf-soil are mixed together. Should 
the soil be dry give a good soaking of water 
about an hour or so before sowing the seed. 
Sow thinly over the surface and cover lightly 
with fine soil. The boxes are then stood in a 
cold frame and covered with paper (old news- 
papers will do) until the seed germinates. 
Should the weather be warm an occasional 
damping of the covering paper will be bene- 
ficial and will help to check evaporation 
which is bound to occur. After being 
hardened off, the plants will need very little 
attention, with the exception of keeping 
weeds down and protecting from excessive 
wet. Early in_the spring the plants are 
planted out in some well-dug land. The 
ground is marked out into beds about 6 feet 
wide with alleys a foot wide in between, 
making it convenient for weeding cuttings or 
lifting. 


Celsia Arcturus 


Seldom do we see this beautiful perennial 
with its long spikes of clear yellow flowers 
and purple anthers. This Celsia is a most 
attractive subject for the cool greenhouse or 
conservatory when grouped. It is easily 
raised from seeds or cuttings, but as it sets 
its seeds freely I much prefer to raise a fresh 
batch of plants each year, as the old plants 
become somewhat leggy if grown on a second 
year. Seeds should be sown in January or 
February in pans of good light soil. -They 
should be distributed thinly, covering very 
slightly with finely-sifted soil, placing the 
pans in a warm greenhouse or frame, cover- 
ing them with a sheet of brown paper until 
germination takes place. When the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle prick off into 
pans or boxes, using a compost of loam and 
leaf-soil, with a liberal sprinkling of sand to 
keep the compost open. ‘When these have 
made their second pair of leaves they should 
be lifted carefully and potted on into 3-inch 
pots, using a little coarser compost than that 
advised above. Having well filled their pots 
with roots pot on into 6-inch pots. These 
will be found quite large enough for them to 


flower in. When well established feed 
liberally with liquid-manure, varying this 
with an occasional dose of soot-water. 


Plants raised in this manner should give a 
good show of flower during August and Sep- 
tember. Celsia Arcturus is almost hardy, 
and makes an excellent subject for a warm 
herbaceous border, but it is for the conserva- 
tory that I most admire it. E. Baker. 


Saving flower seeds 


(F. B.).—The simple thing to do in relation 
to common plants is to note when the seed- 
pods show ripeness, and then gather and ex- 
pose to the sun on sheets of paper or some- 
thing similar until fit to clean out. Brown- 
paper bags, with the name of the flower seeds 
saved written upon each one, are very useful 
for all seeds. It is essential that all should 
be thoroughly ripened and dried before being 
put away in paper packets for the winter. 


me 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if. corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING 
InLustRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


Letters on business should be sent to the Pup-. - 


LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 


piece of paper, the name and address being added ~ 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 


to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 


“is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 


cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake-to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FLOWER GARDEN > 


Lilium for name and treatment 


(F. L. H.).—We are unable to name the 
Lilium from the poor specimen of growth 
sent. You have evidently done wrong by 
keeping the seedlings in the greenhouse, 
which has unduly hastened weak and spindly 
growth. The course to follow now is to let 
the foliage die down naturally, afterwards 
giving a rest by withholding water until 
March or April. Then make up a bed of 
light sandy soil in a warm sheltered position. 
Separate the small bulbs and plant them 4 
inches deep, and in all probability they will 
bloom the year following. During autumn, 
when growth has finished, cut down the 
foliage and give a top-dressing of old potting 
soil or leaf-mould. Various kinds of Liliums 


are easily raised from sowing seed in autumn~ 


or spring under glass, and as soon as, the 
second leaf is made they should be pricked off 
and grown on in a cold frame and planted out 
as previously advised the following spring. 


Treatment of Vallota purpurea 

Will you kindly tell me how to treat Val- 
lota purpurea? I have a plant which I have 
had for a number of years growing in a 
g-inch pot. There are three flower-spikes 
blooming at present, growing evidently from 
three good roots, with large leaves. But in 
addition there is a mass of smaller leaves, 
evidently from smaller roots. When should 
it be repotted, and would there be any risk 
in an amateur dividing the roots? I should 
prefer to have it in two pots rather than in a 
larger one than a 9-inch. M. M. N. D. 


[As soon as your plant has finished bloom- 
ing you may safely take it out of its pot and: 
divide it up without any risk. Select the 
three large-flowering bulbs and plant these in 
a pot 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, taking 
care not to damage the roots in doing so, 
and bury the base of the bulbs to one-third 
of their depth. The smaller bulbs. may be 
placed in any sized pot convenient for your 
use, four bulbs to a 5-inch pot or five to a 
6-inch. The soil should be made open and 
friable and the pots well drained.] 


Tree Carnations 

Would you kindly tell me if Tree Carna- 
tions are left standing in the open garden all 
the winter? If so, what precautions are 
taken to prevent them getting frost-bitten ? 
I may say these are planted in a fairly shel- 
tered position. MieE oR. 

Northants. 

[These do not winter well in the open air, 
in fact during March and April such plants 
are far from interesting and many deaths 
occur. You might place a few Spruce 
branches among any you leave out, but the 
constant rains are more destructive to thém 
than frost. ] 


Sowing Gladiolus seed 


(Interested).—The spring is the proper time 
to sow Gladiolus seed. The best way for 
amateurs to deal with it is to sow it in a box 


~ 


~ or pan 6 inches deep, and raise the plants in _ 


a close pit or frame, and about the middle of 
July to turn the pan out-of-doors in some 
warm place, and to keep the soil regularly 
moist about the roots. The seedlings should 
remain undisturbed all the summer. As-a 
matter of fact, the bulbs will make stronger 
growth the next season if they remain in the 
soil until the following spring, as they will 
keep plump and fresh in the soil, but if taken 
out of it they are liable to shrivel. The pan 
containing the young bulbs may remain in 
the open until the middle of November, when 
it should be taken to some cool place out of 
the reach of frost and the soil kept quite dry 
all the winter. , The seed may also be sown 
in the open ground if a warm position is 
selected for the seed-bed and the soil made 
fine. It will require the same attention with 
regard to watering, and be kept free from 
weeds. It is less trouble to raise them in the 
open, but they require carefully looking after 
in dry weather. Seedlings sown in. the open 
grow very late in the autumn, so that there 
should be no hurry in taking them out of the 
ground. All the time the frost does not reach 
the roots they will take no harm. 


Antholyza not flowering 

(“ Woodville ’’), — Antholyza 
blooms during autumn and resembles a giant 
scarlet Montbretia: Being that your plants 
have made good growth there is a possibility 
of them blooming yet. To grow them well 
they require a good, rich, loamy soil, and 
should be planted in full sunshine. If no 
blooms appear during autumn it would be 
advisable to lift the roots in March. Move to 
a more favourable position and make up a 
bed of loam, leaf-mould, and decayed manure. 


Pruning Polygonum Baldschuanicum 
(‘* Woodville ’’).—Polygonum_ Baldschuani- 
cum requires little or no pruning when once 
established, simply cutting away any shoots 
that may be damaged by frost during winter 
and thin the growth if it becomes over- 
crowded. In course of time the shoots, which 
grow very rampant, will droop down and 
form an attractive sight. The same applies 
to the newer variety Auberti, another vigor- 


ous climber. 
: GREENHOUSE 


Mealy-bug on Fuchsias 

(R. R., Sunderland).—The insects you have 
sent are mealy-bug. These are always 
troublesome pests on certain greenhouse 
plants. Mealy-bug often lives out of doors on 
plants which are first started under glass and 
then transferred to outside quarters for the 
summer, but it cannot live outside during the 
winter. You will find that this pest is ex- 
tremely difficult to control on such plants as 


the Fuchsia, especially at this time of the — 


year. Mature female mealy-bug congregates 
on the young, tender-growing parts, and 
eggs are laid within the cottony mass. The 
eggs hatch and the bug spreads to all the 
tender parts and lives by sucking out the 
plant juices. A mature female bug is said to 


coccinea 


lay 500 eggs. We should advi 
a good insecticide, mix it up ace 
maker’s directions, and then di 
ing baskets in. You should re: 
the insecticide will not kill the 
that several dippings will b 
When the plants are resting you 
every effort to get them free fro 
before they are started agair 
Fumigating your greenhous 
cyanide during the wint 
you. Bos Ses 
Propagating Gloxinia 

(G. P. O.).—For ordi 
can be raised-yearly fror 
usually fine varieties exist, 
to increase them by cut 
leaves. If the kind is s 
will make three or four by n 
rib on the under side, and la 
pot or pan filled with sand 
inch of the top all sand, a 
surface of the leaf, over eac 
on the under side, a pebb 
a pigeon’s egg to keep tl 
tact with the sand. They 
slightly, but not too moi 
they will form small bulbs in 
summer, but where the lea 
kinds to be obtained are pl 
bulbs will be obtained by putti 
as a cutting, simply inserting t 
the extent of 14 inches in the 


(V. H. R.)—Both He 
benas may be propagated noy 
cuttings, and some may be pu 
end of the month with a fair 
cess. ~ Later than that, howeve 
artificial heat would-be req 
them in, and unless there is he: 
all winter it is not well to s 
late in the autumn. If a 
pots of either plant can be 
through the winter plenty of c 
taken from them in the gy 
warmth. The cuttings » 
made from stout growth ft 
ing, and the soil used shor 
light potting soil, having o 
1 inch in depth, an adm 
sharp, clean sand. Whe 
tings will keep well if the | 
a shelf in. the greenhouse. _ 


Plants in a cold greenhous 

(C. A.).—Camellias would 
would Azaleas, also the choice 
dendrons, Deutzias, Hydrang 
some of the hardier P 
Jasmines, Clematis, Choisya t 
many other plants. ~ ; 


TREES AND 


Cutting Lavender bac! 
GJ. A. S.).=Any =har 
Lavender should be done 


SS 


especially applies to larg 
lines or bushes. If your pla 
need no chpping at all 
freely next year, but if the pl 
and have borne but a few. flo 
a light clipping to remove tt 
and get the plants to the sh. 
ali that is necessary. — 


Buddleia variabilis seedlin 
A very fine Buddleia varia 
itself in many parts of my 


seedling Buddleias prove 
and flower as well as pl 


— 


it usual for Buddleias to seed all 
ace? People who see mine seem 
as eS Dei 


ot unusual for seedlings of this 
pring up about the parent plant; 
requently happens even with the 
_ These grow very strong and 
ely as the tyne, the flower-spikes 
jonger and more attractive. You 
ransplant them any time from 
but the past season’s shoots 
ver, be cut back to half their 
water applied if the weather con- 
and dry.] 


ndleyana 

-This is the name of your plant, 
emarkable for its hardiness, and 
native of Northern India, it stands 
rmed in our climate; indeed, it 
hrive best in cool situations. The 


so carefully preserve them. 
ea colchica 

—Yes, this is one of the most 
hrubs for early forcing that we 
is propagated by means of cut- 
ikes a warm, light, well-drained 
it might probably succeed well if 
stocks of S. pinnata, the Bladder- 
shrubberies. Now is a good time 
s for forcing into bloom in winter. 


rugmansias 
d).—It is usual to cut Brugman- 
the hard wood, or nearly so, in 
event their occupying too much 
ring the winter when growth has 
|them less water—only sufficient to 
oil from getting too dry—and keep 
inary greenhouse. About the be- 
# March shake the plants out and 
, using as a compost one half good 
» the other half leaf-mould and 
manure, with some coarse river 
e pots get filled with roots during 
an occasional dose of liquid 
; beneficial. 
that you are referring to the 
frugmansias. We hope to deal 
ith this family in an early issue. 


_. ROSES 
on Roses 


e very grateful if you would tell 
of many of my Rose bushes sud- 
off as in enclosed leaf samples. 
were all planted in carefully pre- 
Tast spring, and up to a short time 
ndidly. Then I noticed curious 
aves of many, and soon some 
me absolutely denuded of all 
is state of things only due to the 
¢ changes we have had this sea- 
a disease at root of bush? Can 
g to save the bushes affected? I 
seems to affect yellow and pale 
ite Roses more than_red ones, 
is spreading fast. Any help will 
eful. aMeD. H: 

atic changes mentioned in your 
ad little to do with your Roses 
foliage. The specimens you 
“us are attacked by black spot, 
sed by the fungus Actinonema 
k spot appears to be especially 
is season, and no doubt the 
litions have been favourable for 
ent of the disease. When the 
idly attacked premature. defolia- 
ccurs. After this premature de- 
aS occurred new foliage is often 
‘at the ends of the branches. The 
Of new foliage towards the end of 
always weakens the plants for 


produced this year will flower . 


We, of course, are - 
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the following season. All portions of the 
plant above ground level are attacked. Fallen 
leaves should be collected and burned and the 


_ attacked bushes should be hard pruned in the 


spring by cutting all the young wood back to 
two buds. When the young foliage appears 
next year it should be sprayed with a solu- 
tion of liver of sulphur. A good recipe is 
appended :—r oz. of liver of sulphur, 3 ozs. of 
soft soap, 3 gallons of water. The foliage 
should be sprayed at ten-day intervals until 
the disease is got under control.] 


Unhealthy Roses 


(Firefly).—The Roses are affected with the 
Orange fungus, for which there is no certain 
remedy other than picking off and burning 
the bad leaves. Probably the Roses, being 
near the house, are dry at the roots. This 
should be seen’ to, and they are evidently 
badly supplied with soil. 


FRUIT 


Damson tree dying and treating a dry 
border 


(Patience).—If the tree is not in an exposed 
position the evergreen Vine (Vitis striata) 
might be used for clothing its branches. The 
Horse Briar (Smilax rotundifolia) and Lar- 
dizabala biternata are other useful evergreen 
climbers ; also the great Persian Ivy (Hedera 
colchica) is very handsome. We know of no 
evergreen Rose which would live in such a 
position, but suggest the rich orange-yellow 
flowered Emily Gray, or American Pillar 
(pink), both strong growers. Re the border, 
the grass and manure should be thoroughly 
mixed together; it may then be used to en- 
rich the border. The latter should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet, and after break- 
ing up the lower subsoil place a good layer 
of the manure. This should be repeated at 
every foot layer of soil, stirring up the latter 
so as to thoroughly incorporate the two. to- 
gether. If this is carefully done throughout 
the depth of your border a much better result 
will follow next year. Any leaf-soil or odd 
manure you may have should be added and 
mixed to the grass and duck-house scrapings, 
to add additional richness to the soil. 


Grapes shanking 


(F. A. R., Brighton).—Do not attempt to 
cut your Vine rods until the foliage shas 
dropped or you will probably cause them to 
bleed and finally die. Your idea is quite good 
to remove every other rod, thus allowing 
more space for the laterals to expand. Shank- 
ing usually denotes that the roots are in a 
bad state of health, so it would be advisable 
to examine the drainage and see that it is 
free. If the border is impoverished you 
should obtain some good loam, crushed 
bones, charcoal, and lime rubble. Mix well 
together, and after removing as much of the 
old soil as possible without injuring the sur- 
face roots, replace with the new compost and 
work it well amongst the roots. You can do 
this at once. The roots will again become 
active during the autumn. 


Grapes for inspection 


(F. R._ Rusthall).—Judging from the 
sample of berries enclosed we are of opinion 
that it is impossible for you to produce good 
Grapes from the Vines you have taken to. 
Not only are they small, but are shanking 
badly, which proves that the border is in a 
very bad state and the roots have penetrated 
a cold and uncongenial subsoil. We advise 
you to clear them out and make up a new 
border ‘during November, and plant new 
Vines from pots in February. The bottom 
of the border should be made of concrete, 
leaving an aperture for the surplus water to 
drain away. Over the concrete place 9 inches 
of broken bricks, on these a layer of turves 
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placed grass downwards. Fill up with 2 feet 
6 inches of roughly-chopped good turfy loam 
obtained from an upland pasture field. _This 
should be freely mixed with bones and coarse 
After planting the young Vines 
they should be cut back to within 6 inches of 
the ground. As regards heat required, much 
depends on the variety grown and when the 
fruit is required. 


Pears not ripening and diseased Cherries 

(E. A. M.).—The cause of your Pears 
dropping before they become ripe is due to 
the larva of the Codlin moth and to the fruit 
rot disease, which is depicted on the speci- 
mens sent. To prevent the former, place 
grease-bands around the trunks of the trees 
at once to prevent the female moth ascending 
(see leading article this week). To deal with 
the latter, spray the trees with a lime sulphur 
wash during February. The leaves of the 
Cherry sent are affected with leaf scald 
fungus. It begins as small red spots on the 
upper surface of the leaves, which afterwards 
become larger and turn brown. Spray with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon as the leaves ex- 
pand in spring, and repeat the operation once 
or twice afterwards. All leaves that fall 
from the Pears and Cherry should be col- 
lected and burnt. If you root prune the 
Cherry tree during the next few weeks and 
add lime to the soil around the roots it will 
check the growth and encourage fruit buds 
fo form during next summer, 


VEGETABLES 
Celery for inspection 


(Ride).—The Celery is attacked by Celery- 
leaf spot. This disease is very prevalent this 
year, especially on light soils such as that 
with which you have to deal. Remove all 
affected plants and burn them, and spray the 
remainder with lime-sulphur to kill the 
spores of the disease. See reply September 
18th, page xi, 


Tomatoes turning yellow 


(A. J. L.).—The reason why your Tomatoes 
have failed to ripen properly is owing to lack 
of potash in the soil. Leaf-mould should not 
be used in the compost. Good loam is the 
chief factor for growing Tomatoes satisfac- 
tory, and this should be chopped up and 
mixed with wood-ash, which contains the 
exact amount of potash the plants require. 
One 6-inch pot to each bushel of soil is suffi- 
cient, and if the loam is not of the best quality 
add a pint of bone-meal to each bushel. Tt 
should be remembered that the soil should 
not be used a second time for Tomatoes, as 
this usually leads to trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burning weeds and clay > 


(B. P. Standen).—The best means of burn- 
ing your large heap of weeds when dry is to 
collect a good stack of wood and light a fire. 
When the fire has obtained a good body of 
heat shake out 
place this on the fire first, afterwards build- 
ing up in a cone shape the remainder, which 
contains the soil. Examine the fire frequently 
to see that it does not burn through. In a 
few days’ time thé whole heap will become 
charred and will be in a fit state for digging 
in the soil. Treat the clay in exactly the 
same manner, although this is not absolutely 
necessary for Rose beds. If it is allowed to 
become dry it may be easily broken up and 
used in a crude state. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Orchard.—We are not surprised that you 
cannot obtain seeds of Dianthus Fettes 
Mount. It is a hybrid or “ mule-pink,’’ and 
sterile as a rule. In the rare case of a few 
seeds being produced these could not be ex- 


all the longest material and _ 
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pected to reproduce the hybrid. Cuttings are 
the usual mode of increasing this plant. The 
‘‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” by T. 
Saunders, is easily obtainable in a recent new 
‘edition through any bookseller, and a valu- 
able work of reference as far as it goes. 

W. M.—The trouble on the leaves is, so far 
as we can judge, only, the natural decay of the 
same. 

Severn Valley.—The best thing you can do 
is to remove the dry soil and fill up with a 
heavy loam to the depth of about 2 feet. 
Even then you will have to water freely and 
apply a heavy mulch of rotten cow manure 
so as to retain the moisture. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. Batten.—1, Berberis vulgaris var. atro- 
purpurea; 2, Berberis Thunbergi; 3, Aristo- 
lochia Sipho; 4, Ribes, but cannot say which 
kkind without a flower. 

M. .S.—1, Azara microphylla; 2, Myrtus 
tarentinus. 

Name missing.—1, Escallonia Philippiana ; 
2, Lonicera; impossible to identify species as 


specimen was dried up. Can we_ have 
another? It should be easily recognised. 
W.—Saponaria officinalis (Common Soap- 


wort), See note on page 594. 

Aquatic.—The Water Soldier is Stratiotes 
aloides and the Water Pimpernel is Veronica 
Beccabunga. ‘ 

Skisdon.—Clerodendron foetidum. 
of China. 

A. Pike.—1, Azara microphylla; 2, Pieris 
japonica; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, Orpine 
Sedum Telephium. 

M. N.—1, Artemisia 
Senecio tanguticus. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Alex. Simpson.—Apple Catshead. 

A. F. Turner.—Large fruit, Apple Welling- 
ton; small fruit, out of character and not re- 
cognised. 

Conon.—Plum July Green Gage. 

Mr. Poland.—Pears: 1, Beurré 
berg; 2, Belle Julie. 


Ties 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. W. Payne, formerly gardener to Sir Wm. 
Cory, Bart., Claremont, Esher, Surrey, 
now gardener at ‘‘ Piccards Rough,” St. 
Catherines, Guildford. 


Report on condition of vegetable crops 
on the 23rd September, 1926 

Beet.—A good average crop. 

Broccoli.__Plants are making good growth. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Crop promises to be a 
good average, good pickings being made off 
early plants. 

Cabbage (spring-sown).—Christmas Drum- 
head section ; average yield. 

Cabbage (autumn-sown). — Germination 
was good, but lack of rain has delayed plant- 
ing out in many districts. 

Carrots.—Crop is variable, but generally 
promises to be a little below average. 
Cauliflower.—An average crop; 

varieties are turning in well. 

Celery.—Plants making good growth, 
much disease is reported. 

Kale.—Is making very satisfactory growth. 

Leeks.—Plants are generally healthy and 
vigorous. 

Onions.—Bulbs being lifted and ripened 
under good conditions ; crop average. 

Parsnips.—Plants growing well and look 
promising. 

Savoys.—Early plantings are-hearting well ; 
main crop is promising. 

Sea Kale.—Has made satisfactory growth, 
good crowns being formed. 

_Spinach.—Germination has been fair. 

Tomatoes (outdoor).—An above average 
crop ripening well in most districts. 


Native 
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Turnips.—Crop making good growth; late 


\ 


sowings are bulbing well. 
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Fruit tree planting 


N selecting a site for an orchard or fruit 
garden, care must be taken to get one with 
a south aspect, with a soil composed” of 
sandy loam, and a gravel subsoil, It is so 
much the better if it be on a gentle slope, 
which will allow of its being drained without 
much trouble. It will also give the trees a 
little protection from the north and east 
winds, and whenever there is any sun the 


‘trees get the benefit of it. Where there is no 


choice of soil, and you-are compelled to plant 
on cold clay soil, see that it is well drained; 
and, after taking out the soil in making the 
holes in which to plant-the trees, make them 
larger than usual, and fill up with rich light 
loam and horse manure, leaving a belt of 
manure beyond where the roots extend, to 
give life and warmth to the soil; so that, 
when the young roots find it, they shall get 
that nourishment they require.. No fruit 
trees do well on a raw, damp, clay soil; it 
should be fertilised by being exposed to the 
air and to the frost in winter, which soften 
and mellow it. 

Perhaps the best way to prepare land for 
fruit trees is to plant it for one or two sea- 
sons with Potatoes, at the same time giving 
a plentiful supply of horse manure; this 
clears the land of all Couch Grass and rub- 
bish. Fruit trees may be planted at any 
time from now till the frost appears. 

In selecting fruit trees always get the best 
sorts, as their first cost is very little more 
than the cost of the commoner kinds, and 
they only take up the same room in the gar- 
den. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Damson, 
and Gooseberry trees should all have straight, 
clean stems, with branches at right angles 
from the trunk, and at regular intervals 
round the trunk, forming a head. If the 
larger trees be planted 15 feet apart, Goose- 
berry bushes, Raspberry canes, and Red 
Currant trees may be planted in rows between 
them. Pears do well against a south wall, 
Morello Cherries against a north wall, Red 
Currants against a west or south wall, Black 
Currants may be planted to advantage near 
a ditch or drain, and Damsens may be 
planted at intervals along a young Thorn 
hedge. In planting any tree (whether fruit 
or forest) it should be so done that it will 
stand erect without any support. First dig 
a hole a little larger than the root, sufficiently 
deep to give the tree a good hold of the soil, 
but not too deep, or thetree will send up 
shoots from the bottom of the stem, which 
will rob it of its strength. After digging the 
hole, throw a little horse manure into the 
bottom, and after levelling down, cover over 
with clean soil. On the top of this place the 
tree (first taking off with a sharp pruning 
knife any roots that have a tendency to go 
down into the ground and any bruised roots) ; 
then cover up the root with clean soil, and on 
the top of that throw a few forkfuls of horse 
manure; then throw on the top of that the 
remainder of the soil taken out of the hole. 
All roots should be placed flat, so that they 
will radiate from the stem on every side, that 
they may the more readily find nourishment 
and heat. It is much better if all fruit trees 
be planted before Christmas, as then the roots 


get hold of the soil before their strength is 


drawn upon. Little pruning need be done 


till the young trees become established, but 


it may be necessary to take off a spur here 
and there where they seem to be taking a 
wrong direction. 


Late Gooseberries and Currants 

I find medium-sized Gooseberries, with a 
firm and rather thick skin, to be the best for 
hanging late, as .the large thin-skinned 
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catalogue of choice bulb 


varieties. that are preferred 
ordinary Gooseberry season a 
during heavy ‘rains. The s 
over-ripe also lose their flavou 
cidedly surpassed by those w 
moderately ripe, have a sharp . 
Red and White Currants : 

useful, for although, as a1 
the white kind is preferr 
the two has a pretty effe 
being very bright under 
Although they may be preser 
bushes by means of netting, th 
walls with a north aspect, on 

are more pfolifie or certain, an 
tions they can be easily protect 
I usually plant them about 
train up the required numbe 
6 inches apart, spurring them 
in‘winter. During summer t 
Currants are pinched in 
leaves, for if left at full Jen 
at the base of the shoots gets 
falls off, whereby the keeping 
fruit is injured. When on 
fully furnished with spurs the 
an annual pruning of the sim; 
let the season be what it mz 
known those on walls to fail 
abundant crop. Of Goosebe 
rington, Rumbullion, and 
and of Currants the Red 
to answer best. 


As soon as the leaves 
cuttings of Gooseberries, Ct 
berries, and similar fruits 
serted in the reserve borde 
pose select well-ripened wood 
season’s growth. Remove 


of Gooseberry and White at 


Insert the cuttings about two-th 
length in firm ground abot 
The usual method is to 

trench with one upright side 
the cuttings are placed and 
pressing the soil about ther 
I have found it quite sufficie: 
firmly into good soil and 
as above. In heavy soil : 
to place a little sand undern 
as this helps to stimulate r¢ 
Loganberry plants, Wineber 
forth may often be ‘obta b 
taching rooted suckers fron 
well-established parent bush 
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13ST the smaller-growing trees 
‘ious Thorns are very conspicuous, 
(by reason of foliage alone, and 
e combination of fruit and foliage. 
s forms of Crategus Crus-galli 
the most effective, and it would 
to select anything more pleasing 
arieties prunifolia and splendens, 
jight red fruit is half hidden 
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sellow berries. The scarlet berries 
antha are conspicuous everywhere. 
'f various Roses lend colour, for, 
mmon Dog Rose and Sweet Brier 
iz-fruited R. rugosa all are orna- 
)1@ same thing may be said of the 
S, for many of them create a fine 
Bison of their red fruit. Such 
‘frigida, rotundifolia, buxifolia, 
10sa, Franchetti applanata, and 
an be depended on to give a 
veot themselves. Pyrus offers a 
‘showy fruiting trees—P. Ringo, 
| PB. Aria and its varieties, P. 
d its numerous forms are a few 
. Among coloured-leaved plants 


Autumn Colour 


‘ 
= - In early October many trees and shrubs are gay with coloured foliage, whilst 
% others are. almost equally showy by reason of their brightly coloured fruit 


the Rhus family contains a number of showy 
species. One of the most highly coloured is 
the R. Toxicodendron, or Poison Ivy, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be recommended for 
general cultivation on account of the poison- 
ous properties of its juices. The -ternate 
leaves at this period are orange and red. R. 
trichocarpa is a brilliant red, R. cotinoides 
orange-scarlet, and R. typhina orange and 
red. Nyssa aquatica has been conspicuous 


Autumn in Mr. A. C. Kenrick’s garden at Elstead, near Godalming 
The flights ofZsteps lead from the flower garden to the Heath garden and Pine woods 


for several weeks by reason of its scarlet 
foliage, whilst the Juneberry (Amelanchier 
canadensis) may be seen from a long distance 
by reason of its bright red leaves. The vari- 
ous Azaleas create a fine display, for in most 
cases the leaves are of various shades of red, 
yellow, or bronze. Carya tomentosa has fine 
golden foliage, whilst the leaves of the 
Maiden-hair-tree (Ginkgo biloba) die off of a 


similar colour. Amongst the  Acers are 
numerous — kinds with brightly-coloured 
foliage. The several forms of A. palmatum, 


for instance,.are gorgeous in red and yellow, 
A. Ginnala is bright red, and A. dasycarpum, 
A. circinatum, and A. saccarhinum are 
others which may be selected. Parrotia 


persica is handsomely coloured, as also is the 
deciduous Cypress. Many of the Barberries 
bear conspicuous fruits, while Berberis Thun- 
bergi-is also notable by reason of its orange 
and scarlet foliage. Vitis Coignetiz is one 
of the most conspicuous of the large-leaved 
Vines when it colours well; but, unfor- 
tunately, it rarely does itself justice. V. 
quinquefolia and V. inconstans are so well 
known as. scarlet-leaved plants in autumn 
that they require no 
special recommenda- 
tions, but a word 
may be said .in 
favour of the newer 
Vines of the armata 
section, for their 
leaves colour finely, 
while under — satis- 
factory conditions 
the leaves of V. 
Henryi turn scarlet. 
Magnolia fruits here 
and there form a 
showy feature, for 
the reddish pods 
burst to allow the 
escape of the 
orange-red seeds 
within, which, when 
liberated, hang from 
the fruit for some 
little time by a small 
thread, Euonymus 
europeus and E, 
latifolius are both 
conspicuous fruiting 
plants, while the 
same may be said of 
Celastrus articu- 
latus. Where 
Liquidambar sty- 
raciflua is grown a 
fine effect is produced by its  brilliantly- 
coloured foliage, whilst a more lovely Ameri- 
can plant is noticed in Corylus americana, 
the leaves of which are bright red and bronze. 

Although the plants mentioned by no 
means exhaust the number of trees and 
shrubs with showy fruit and foliage, they are 
sufficient to show what a wealth of material 
is available for garden decoration. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Annual sale of nursery stock 
Toi annual sale of nursery stock takes 


place in the delightful nurseries of 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge 
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Wells, on October 12th and 13th, as an- 
nounced in our advertisement pages this _ 
week. These sales, which have been re- 


vived in recent years, have proved the source 
of attraction to experienced amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners in all parts of the country. 
The stocks offered comprise Rhododendron 
species and varieties, Japanese Maples, 
flowering shrubs, Conifers, Roses, Alpines, 
Irises, Lilies, and other bulbs. 


Publishing Amalgamation 


Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED will 
be interested to hear of a big amalgamation 
announced last week. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
has acquired the whole of the capital of T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., and has thus brought 
about the biggest publishing merger of recent 
times.- It is stated that Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
and Mr. A. D. Marks, Governing Director 
and Managing Di rector respectively OLE L. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., will join the Board of 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. Thus Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
adds to its unrivalled list.of technical books 
and to a general publishing list probably 
unique for its interest and diversity. 


National Sweet Pea Society 


The annual general meeting of the National 
Sweet Pea Society will be held in the Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
on Tuesday, October 1gth, "1926, commencing 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Essex Hall is 
at the Fleet Street end of the Strand and 
nearly opposite the Law Courts. The Temple 
(District Railway) is the nearest railway 
station. 


Sweet Pea essay competition 


The General Committee of the National 
Sweet Pea Society has arranged a competi- 
tion amongst the members and offers prizes 
for the three best essays on ‘“ My Experiences 
with Sweet Peas.’’ The three prize essays 
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will be published in the ‘* Sweet Pea Annual ”’ 


for 1927. Essays must reach ‘the Secretary at” 


19, Bedford Chambers, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2, not later than Tuesday, October 
1gth. Only members of the National Sweet 
Pea Society may compete and full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


- 


Sweet herbs ceremony 


All the ancient observances were kept in the 
Guildhall at the recent ceremony of the Lord 
Mayor’s election. The Common Crier of the 
City called on those present not of the Livery 
to depart on ‘‘ pain of imprisonment.’’? A 
sweet yet pungent odour pervaded the Com- 
mon Hall when, asa reminder of the days of 
the Plague, the floor was strewn with sweet 
herbs, and the members of the Court of 
Aldermen and each of the high officers of the 
City, in accordance with the custom of cen- 


turies ago, carried_a posy of old English 
flowers. 
The Silver Cranesbill 

Among the  Cranesbills, or hardy 


Geraniums, are many choice plants, one of 
the choicest of all being G. argenteum. It is 
delightful either in or out of flower. It has 
exquisite pinkish flowers, and. the whole 


effect is delightful when we see’ a good 
plant on the rockwork. ‘There is also a 
lovely white-flowered variety, G. a. album, 


and a. deeper-coloured- one named G. a. 
purpureum. It is admirably adapted for the 
rock garden, and a good-sized plant is pro- 
ductive of great pleasure there. G. argen- 
teum and its varieties should have a light, 
well-drained soil of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
and ought to be planted in a sunny situation 
not too exposed. It may be raised from 
seeds or may be propagated by division. Few 
of our alpine plants are more worthy of com- 
mendation than this charming Cranesbill. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Sit down and travel 


interesting plants once in cultivation in our 

gardens and brought to notice again by Mr. 
Hay’s invaluable contribution to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED recently may be the foreman 
of many more articles from his pen, which I 
am sure will be loolked forward to by a large 
number of your readers. 

It may lead others who are fortunate to 
have in their libraries valuable books on 
flowers to.dip into them and give readers the 
benefit of their incursions into works that are 
rare and too costly for the majority of those 
interested. 

It should also be an incentive to readers 
abroad to aid in the search for lost species, 
that is to. gardens, and result in seeds or 
plants being collected, and thus restore to 
our gardens many lost treasures. 

Old catalogues also afford a field for in- 
vestigation, especially such as were issued for 
Reginald Farrer’s Craven Nursery. One 
that I possess, issued probably about 1911, is 
not only a beautifully-printed catalogue, but 
also a guide. A few of the outstanding 
plants are printed in larger black capital 
letters. Among these are plants that do not 
seem to be in our gardens at present and do 
not appear to be included in any of the pre- 
sent-day catalogues. 

Among the plants specially mentioned are 
Campanula Morettiana, a very rare treasure 
and hard to procure, as it inhabits the highest 
and most ‘‘ care-take-ful ”’ aretes and ridges 


i: is to be hoped that the notes on rare and ~ 


in the Fassa Dolomites. It is a chink- 
haunting species, minute in habit, with large 
bells, of dark blue that stand erect. Con- 
volvulus sabatius is peculiar to the Olive yards 
round the Capo di Noli. It is near mauri- 
tanicus, but tufted and Compact -in habit. 
Thlaspi limosellafolium, a larger, looser, 
brighter’ species from the Maritime Alps, 
is rare, but takes most kindly to cultiva- 
tion either in soil or moraine. Is perfectly 
lovely and very sweet-scented. A treasure 
of the first rank. Viola nummularizfolia, 
the wonder of the high shingles in the Mari- 
time Alps, is purely a moraine plant. A 
Violet, not a Pansy, running about among 
the stones and sending up countless little 
round flowers of a clear lilac-blue freaked 
with dark purple. An extremely rare treasure 
beyond praise or price. 
T. Asuton LOFTHOUSE. 


In his interesting article, ‘‘ Sit down 
and travel’? Mr. Hay tells us of-plants intro- 
duced to this country which we and our 
fathers have neglected and lost. One by one 
he makes these ghosts appear before us, con- 
vincing us of our faults, and, like a good 
teacher, holding out hope for the future. Still 


betters; he points out ways and means by 


which we may regain what we have lost. 
Mr. Hay will, I think, find many who agree 
with him, and our thanks are due for the 
trouble he has taken to bring such apparently 


-desirable plants to our notice. 


His strong appeal to residents abroad 
should bear fruit. For my part I would 


“made its cultivation possibl 


- growing. ‘The figure referred - 


seeds. Many of us may not b 
in the collection; let us see th 
part in caring for any that fall j 
And if successful -help by di 
plant and publishing the metho 


more disheartening to a collecto 
his seeds, procured at much tro 
personal discomfort, badly — 
the other hand, it is, perhaps, 
collectors of the desirability 
good variety of the species they 
Mr, H. F. Comber, the And 
states that Lathyrus magellan 
siderably, many forms being s 


is that of a most beautiful plan 
When a good variety is colle 
worth while to follow Mr. Kir 
example and give it a popula 
tainly it distinguishes it from 
type of the species, with which 
likely to be confused. Seeds 
may revert to type, but my 
me to consider the extra troubl 
Shall we succeed in growing 
fastidious plants when reintro 
young gardeners we still mo 
keen men lost in the Great Wz 
tion is rising which, backed 
may excel: all older. cultivat 
fortunate if this is the case, 
possible that many of these pla 
lost' or superseded owing to 
cultivation, One ‘‘ ghost?” 
Mr. Hay is still in the flesh, 
plicata, at Edinburgh Botanic 
even_ that arch-wizard of a pr 
Laurie Stewart, finds it difficu 
Again, in the past rare plants 
grown in batches, and good se 
cult to obtain because of the a 
fertilisation. To-day this is 
stood. It is well known tha 
may be self-sterile. Plan 
tively propagated often becom 
able. to cultivation. ~Seedlin, 
officinalis aré almost annual i 
form» propagated in nurserie: 
We have to thank Miss Willn 
of the one plant of Ceratostig 
raised from Wilson’s seed. Fr 
the hundreds that adorn our ge 
If seed alone had been the onl} 
propagation the plant would 
been lost. Neglected plan 
found a strong champion, an 
article in question they again 
our gardens by all means g 
trial. To ** Prove all things 
that which is good”? is, afte 
rule. for a gardener. 3 


Nymans Gardens, : 
el ‘andcross, H aywards He 


The Physali 


The season when the blad 
of Physalises (the Winte 
gathered usually calls forth 
those who have not grown 
plants may be cultivated 

matter of surprise to me tha 
winter decorators are sough 
time of the year, so few com 
them. Physalises, though h 
served when they can be give 
tion, such as a sunny border 
effected by seeds, which ca 
doors in April or May, from cu 
shoots, and also by division 0 
autumn or spring. Species a 
(orange-red calyces), Alkeken 
and Bunyardi, the last 
pods. The stems should be 
ing of the calyces has finish 
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Campanula Iactiflora 


careful gardener is always on the 
out for ways of making plants con- 
to his needs». Among various de- 
of the most useful is the simple 
of cutting back a tall plant in order 
its flowers to the height desired. 
tration shows a main group of 
la lactiflora, a plant that may be 
in height up to 6 feet. Self-sown 
are apt to appear near an estab- 
mp. One such seedling had grown 
rdy plant, but as it was close to the 
2 of the border, and as it evidently 
a the group of tall ones just behind, 
down in June to about a foot above 
nd is now a flowering mass about 
igh. This cutting back does not 
ffect the time of blooming, though 
s that it would tend to retard it; 
ne at the right time the cut-down 
)§ pace exactly with the taller uncut 
his useful shortening of height can 
ed with several other plants. When 
pporting Michaelmas Daisies in the 
_June some of those nearest the 
reated in the same way. Galegas, 
apt to be too tall and vigorous in 
S of the border, are benefited by a 
imming, and even annual Sun- 
jough we only grow the moderate- 
nrose-coloured ones, can bé con- 
to bushy, blooming plants under 
gh. Moreover, they make better 
nts, for instead of having one large 
a 6-foot stem, they produce a num- 
aller ones in a shapely form. The 
Japanese striped Maize can be 
a fairly low plant by cutting out 
middle growth. When this is done 
shoots, which are always the best 
uultiply, and make a_ beautifully 
lant of quite unusual aspect. 


Gah: 


Potato Ben Cruachan 


2 this Potato has been awarded a 
il and also the blue ribbon of. the 
rid. How and under what circum- 
“received these signal honours | 
agine. I grew a certain number of 
year, and last week they were 
Every Potato was found badly 
ut a small quantity that escaped I 
d for dinner, only to find that they 
n extremely soapy nature and the 
Sor in the extreme. In close 
to this Potato was growing the old 
York. This was found, as usual, 
ectly sound and good, and I now 
it another yard of the official ribbon 
cut off and pinned to the breast of 
ne and worthy veteran. 


A. J. Davis. 
change of Seed Potatoes 


recent years several ailments have 
Which the Potato is subject, these 
h more prevalent in some districts 
s, hence the advisability of obtain- 
as much as possible from non- 
reas. For some 12 years or 15 
tly in the nineties, I always saved 
eed and had excellent crops, the 
lt being about 3 tons, confined to 
at most four, varieties. These 
a first early, a white-skinned kid- 
d from Cosmop@litan ; as a second, 
Jastle, and as a main crop, The 
d later, Up-to-Date. I never had 
itoes, and never wish to have, none 
rieties of late years, with high- 
lames and very dear, beating them 
cropping or quality. If asked to 
est all-round Potato I have known 
: last 4o years I should vote for 
vastle. This and the early variety 
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above named have passed away, but Up-to- 
Date remains, and it is interesting to note 
that this year, in an allotment field of 12 
acres, this variety quite held its own with, 
and, indeed, was far superior to, many of the 
newer varieties. Some of the holders were a 
bit too fast in lifting it, the skin being hardly 
set, and extra force used in clearing off the 
damp, clinging soil has had a tendency to 
bruise the tubers and considerably prejudice 
the keeping qualities. The field in question 
requires a necessary amount of thought and 
care in cultivation to produce the best results 
with Potatoes, the soil being heavy, overlying 
clay, and those holders are most successful 
who get their ground up early in autumn and 
are able to dig in deeply a thorough- good 
dressing of short manure or leéaf-soil. 
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I would be sorry to advise anyone to intro- 
duce it into a choice rockery, but perhaps it 
does not romp so outrageously in all soils. 
C. Brair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


The Apple and Pear crop 


I was much interested in your report of 
these crops in the issue of October 2nd. 
Here, although not what might be termed a 
good fruit district, the return this year is 
much better than it has been since 1923. 
Certainly very few varieties have given a 
really fine crop, but in every case the quality 
of the Apples is finer, perhaps, than ever be- 
fore as regards size of the fruits. Dessert 
Apples are never really good, James Grieve 


Campanula lactiflora 


Manure, however, is scarce and dear, and 
leaf-soil, owing to the absence of trees in the 
district, nearly as scarce. 

I am rather doubtful as to the keeping 
qualities of many varieties, for, as above 
noted, some were lifted a bit too early, and 
with others a slight touch of disease was evi- 
dently present, but .was overlooked in the 
picking owing to the particles of soil clinging 
to the tubers. CoLSe be 


Calceolaria polyrrhiza 

I was rather astonished to notice, on page 
584, Mr. Arnott’s appreciation of this sub- 
ject, as, with me, in the rock garden here, it 
proved to be nothing but a troublesome weed, 
over-running many choice plants, and only 
being exterminated after much labour. It 
increases at an astonishing rate, running 
under stones and coming up through other 
plants, and that greatly to their detriment. 


on a wall being invariably the best. This 
variety carried a good average crop this year, 
A young tree, also on a wall, of King of the 
Pippins produced a few large fruits, as did a 
Worcester Pearmain. Another unnamed 
variety that never before produced decent- 
sized fruits is really very fine this year. In 
appearance it resembles King of the Pippins, 
but is of different flavour. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin carries a few fairly large specimens, 
but these are not yet ripe (October tst). 
Grenadier gave us, on a wall, some large 


shapely fruits, while in the open Lord 
Suffield, Ecklinville, and another good un- 
named variety resembling the old Gloria 


Mundi had a fair crop of very large fruits. 
Warner’s King, on a wall, was very good, 
and quite fair in the open. Pears are never 
good here, but this year a smallish tree on a 
wall facing east had a really decent crop, the 
fruits in some cases being a fair size. The 
variety is Jargonelle. A good-sized tree of 
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Bonne of Jersey has given us a sprinkling of 
fair-sized fruits, but these are not yet ripe. 


The 


Small 


year. C. Buair. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Vinery 


Success usually comes to him who is attentive to details, and what are too 
Frequently termed small things. Aspect is an important factor in the matter of heat _ 
and light, which the vine requires for the growth and ripening of its fruit. 


N the selection of an aspect for a vinery 
too often we see it built against two walls 
of the house and forming a right-angle, 
into which the vinery is built.. That is a 
mistake, as the walls absorb so much of the 
light, to the loss of the leaves of the Vine. 
In this case we see that the cosiness of the 
corner is at the cost of the light, which is 
minimised by the angle formed by the wall 
at the batk and on the left or right. If the 
vinery be built against a wall facing south 
there should not be an equally high or higher 
wall on either the right or the left flank, but 
one not so high as the vinery there may be. 
It is well to consider all ‘these things’ in 
detail before commencing to build. By so 


pub Sor 


equal or surpass in size and quality of 
bunches and berries the produce of the grower 
on an extensive scale. : 
Attention has already been drawn to the 
few principal items of importance to the Vine. 
It is so easy to under-rate the importance of 
light. We cannot over-rate it; yet we must 
not confuse the value-of intense light with the 
power to burn, and thereby cause injury to 
the leaves, thus rendering the parts burned 
incapable of performing any work. Hence 
we must have good glass, clear, and free from 
the defects which act as lenses to the leaves. 
In an unusually clear atmosphere, or even a 
normal atmosphere, excellent Grapes may be 
grown under rolled glass; but in a wet and 
sunless district or season there would be a 
likelihood of loss of both too much heat as 
well as light. Sun-heat is the most valuable 
kind of heat for plant life, even though it 


_ cannot be constant here. 


ASPECT FOR A ViNERY.—A southerly aspect 
is the best for a lean-to vinery, whether it be 
S.E., S., or S.W.; but of the three aspects 
south is best. The next best is south-east, 
because it catches the morning sun with its 
increasing strength. A south-west aspect 
catches a declining sun. 
so accommodating that really good Grapes 
have been grown in a vinery whose path was 
sunk about 30 inches below the normal 
ground-level, which fell away to the north, 


A vinery, 19 feet wide inside measurement, having both inside and outside borders 


doing much disappointment and failure may 
be avoided. 

The Vine is a lover of heat, light, air, 
water, food. It also loves cleanliness and 
space. The Vine is naturally one of the most 
luxuriant and most fruitful plants in the vege- 
table kingdom, and is much more widely 
distributed over the globe. than it is generally 
thought to be. The Grape Vine (Vitis vini- 
fera) is a gross feeder and a gross grower, 
but some varieties are much less gross than 
others, and size of the bunches and berries 
varies correspondingly. 

It is quite unnecessary to build a large 
vinery in which to grow large bunches of 
Grapes. They can be grown as well, or 
better, in small vineries, but large enough to 
allow the Vine or Vines to attain a certain 
maximum degree of vigour and growth. A 
low roof and a rather long and narrow struc- 
ture built for Melon growing once contained 
a Vine which was obtained early one autumn ; 
planted in a small border, which was sub- 
sequently extended early the following spring, 
and at the end of the following summer was 
bearing 24 bunches of well-finished Grapes 
averaging from 3 lbs. to 4 lbs. each bunch, 
this fact proving that mere size of Vinery is 


not the most important item in Grape cul-_ 


ture, and the small grower of Grapes may 


and whose aSpect was due north. In addi- 
tion to the great decrease of solar light enter- 
ing that vinery (which was 120 feet in length), 
the roof was glazed with a very thick glass, 
admitting much less light than rolled glass. 
The border was. practically level with the 
ground, and not raised above the normal 
level. Any risk of waterlogging of the roots 
did not exist, because the fall of the ground 
to the neighbouring brook was so steep. 

These details have been given to illustrate 
the fact that the Vine will bear many ad- 
verse conditions and still be fruitful and 
healthy. 
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Marie Louise only carried five fruits. Louise All other varieties are absolutely barren this the vinery walls should not b 


- means of destroying, the pi 


‘ covering the hot-water pipes 


The Grape Vine is - 


; 


Our figure shows a vinery 19 feet wide in- ’ 


side measurement, and any length con- 
venient, with roof at the angle of 4o degs. 


1.1. shows the border inside and outside, the , 


front wall being built on arches to allow the 
roots free access to the outside border. 2. 
The inside border, showing an open trellis 
path 3. 4.4. shows drainage placed in posi- 
tion before the soil is mixed and the border 
built upon it. 5. shows the drain immedi- 
ately in front of, and not under the border, 
to carry away surplus water. 6.6. Front and 
back walls of vinery built on footings of 
stone, slab, or brickwork; the walls to be of 
brickwork 9 inches and upwards in thickness ; 
in the absence of sustaining walls in the rear 


—border as to its condition, and 


~time when the leaves are 1 


inches thick. 7. A retainii 
turf. 8. Two layers of turf 
drainage to prevent the chok 
age with finer portions of so 
SaRce 


Red spider 
(Reety to J. E. Fe 

One of the worst pests a 
battle with im Grape cul 
Vines, and as the time 
when this diminutive ye 
be very busy, a little advice 


of place. Perhaps the Bla 
all others, is the variety w 
generally infested with red 
Muscat of Alexandria. S$ 
ever, do the berries colour 
the foliage is attacked wi 
fore colouring commences ; 
hoves all cultivators to take 
its ravages before it is 
perienced cultivator can tell 
the spider be present or not 
by the colour of the leaves. 
allowed to go on unchecked, t 
leaves will be destroyed by # 

shining full upon the imp; : 
them up. -I do not advise 


both in a dry and a wet st 
painting them~with the sulp 
the consistency of paint with 
pipes are then made hot and th 
It_is then-supposed that the 
from the sulphur are strong 
the spider; but in many cases 
injured by an overdose of sulpht 


matured to withstand th 
fumes. One other objecti 
use of sulphur upon the hot 
that in the following season’s 
pipes have not been properly « 
sulphur when the Vines ai 
fumes arising from the pipes, 
of their being made _hotte 
maintain a higher temperat 
tilisation, injure the tender sk 
so much that rust takes place 
quence the berries refuse 
cases the cure is worse th 
in inexperienced hands much in 
by the use of sulphur in the 
Sponging the leaves so < 
mixtures, such as soapy water, 
and such like is preferable to 
pipes, but it is a tedious proces 
danger to the berries and bunc 
I have at some length 
remedies employed and f 
attending the application of — 
I will now describe the meth 
found to be the most satis 
checking the spread of, but 
ing, the spider. Vines on 
spider are for several yea 
attacks in the same plac 
appearance of spider is notic 
dust the affected parts with 
state. When dry sulphur 
with the spider it is almos' 
pest. With care the sulphur 
to the leaves without damagi 
ing the bunches. . 
Peach failing “© 
(Constant Reader).—The 
not Sea Eagle. It looks 
fruit of Royal George. Th 
poor quality of the fruit is tha 
been allowed to get dry at so 
cropping would also go a lo 
poor flavour. You ought t 


thorough soaking of water. 


N 
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Three interesting plants now flowering at Kew 


imorphotheca Ecklonis 


RS Se a eg a ee ee gm yes 


Pentstemon gentianoides 


An October Day at Kew 


OBER is not usually regarded as a 
d time to see Kew Gardens, especi- 
after a dry summer. There are, 
r, many fine colour effects at Kew at 
sent time. The Belladonna Lilies, 
n edging of Zephyranthes candida, 
he Orchid-house wall, and the Red Hot 
in front of the T range are ex- 
good; indeed, we have never seen 
titer. Then, again, the autumn. tints 
its described in the leading article this 
id groups of Michaelmas Daisies lend 
s splashes of colour in the Arboretum. 
Ww Belladonna Lily, which is synony- 
vith or closely resembles Amaryllis 
, is in good form, flowering well 
Warm walls and planted shallow. 
lanting is a common cause for the 
yering of Belladonna Lilies, and the 
Iplies to Nerine Bowdeni, which does 
itdoors under a warm south wall, 
he bulbs get a thorough roasting in 
umer sun. — 

arge beds of Kniphofias, or Red Hot 
are particularly good this autumn, 
is their first season after replanting ; 
tly young plants, with all the vigour 
h, give better results than larger and 
ants. 

shief object of these notes is to refer 
three plants above illustrated, all of 
ire now in flower. The first, Dimor- 
a Ecklonis, will be found in the 
s of Cambridge’s garden, a quiet re- 
uch patronised by nursemaids and 
, and situated near to the Wood 
1. This Dimorphotheca has been in 
ion many years. At one time it was 
inder glass, and it is a very admirable 
for the purpose, but, strange to say, 
3 little known and is seldom seen. 
plant illustrated is about 4 feet high 
sely studded with~ large Daisy-like 
tinged with steely-blue on the outside 
ray florets. This plant, like all the 
jaland Daisies or Stars of the Veldt, 
| dry, sunny position, and stands 
well. Dimorphotheca Ecklonis con- 
0 bloom up to the frosts; it is of great 
© bedding, and makes a charming pot 


femon gentianoides, the subject of the 
illustration, is a native of Mexico. It 
making an admirable display in a 
ed near the tropical ferneries. The 
Mauve flowers are freely borne. 
ant has great possibilities for garden 
on as the colour is much needed in 
lower borders at this season. 
Crinum Howardi, the subject of the 


third illustration, is the hybrid that dis- 
tinguished itself at the recent Holland Park 
Hall by gaining the only First-class. Certi- 
ficate. At Kew it is growing against the 
warm wall of the tropical pits. This is a 
fovely pink-flowered bigeneric hybrid, the re- 
sult of crossing Amaryllis Belladonna with 
Crinum Powelli, the former being the seed 
parent. It was raised by Mr. F. Howard, of 
Los Angeles, California. Two plants are 
flowering at Kew.. The shape of the flowers 
betrays the Amaryllis parent, while the 


growth and profusion of long, deep green, 
strap-shaped leaves arising from the bulbs 
take after Crinum Powelli, the pollen parent. 


H.-C. 


(eek ake 


The Bugle Flower of South Africa 


This lovely Watsonia was shown by Messrs. 
Perry at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on October 5th 


Amarcrinum Howardi 


The propagation of the 
Pentstemon 


Among autumn flowers the large-flowered, 
or florists’ Pentstemon, takes a very high 
place, the modern varieties being of large 
size, both as regards spikes and individual 
blooms, while the colours, within recent 
years, have been wonderfully improved.” Of 
stately habit of growth and not difficult to 
manage in any good garden soil, it is 
astonishing that this fine plant is not more 
widely cultivated. 


While cuttings may be secured at any time 
from the middle of August till the beginning 
of October, the first half of September is, 
probably, the best season for this work, 
Side shoots of moderate strength and that 
show no disposition to form flower-spikes in 
the points are the most suitable for cuttings. 
These should be moderately firm and some 
5 inches in length. Trim in the usual way 
and insert firmly in a bed of fresh sandy 
compost made up under a cold frame. This 
bed should be well drained and made pretty 
firm before proceeding to plant the cuttings. 
Allow from 3 inches to 4 inches between the 
cuttings each way and press the soil well 
round them, a ‘‘ hung ”’ cutting never doing 


much good. 


On getting the frame filled with the cut- 
tings give a thorough watering through a 
coarse rose. Close the frame and carefully 
shade from all sunshine for several weeks. 
As the cuttings become used to their new 
quarters, which is intimated by their stopping 
drooping, a very small chink of air should be 
given -by tilting the sashes at-the back. As 
they become used to this the chink can be 
gradually widened, and should be left so, 
both day and night, until frost threatens, 
when the lights should be closed. All 
autumn and winter, when climatic condi- 
tions permit, the sashes should be tilted a 
little at the back, and only shut for frost. 
It must be borne in mind that the Pent- 


‘stemon, even in Scotland, is nearly hardy, 


and to coddle it is to spoil it. Unless the 
autumn is very dry it is hardly likely that 
more water will be required until February 
or March. 


While varieties are now very numerous 
many of them are so alike that it is difficult 
to tell them apart. The following I consider 
among the finest to date:—Lord Aldenham, 
Maurice Gibbs, Mrs. Langford, Lord 
Hunsdon, Red Riding Hood, H. J. Elwes, 
George Home, Mrs. Edwin Beckett, Mrs. 
Fulford, Lady Hunsdon, Daydream, and 
Castle Forbes. C. Bratr. 


Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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THE STORY OF MY GARDEN-I. 


HE story of my garden, I suppose, 
actually began some 40 years ago, when 
I was learning the value of colour, form, 
and contrast as an art student acquiring 
some skill to paint. My first effort in garden- 
ing was in the modest. little villa which I was 
proud to lease on my own. The garden was 
of the usual parallelogram form, some 22 feet 
wide, and looked over a brick wall on to a 
dreary range of Board School buildings. 
To improve this outlook, and to hide the 
fence, I made a semi-circular bed projecting 
from it one-third across the garden. This I 
filled with Hollyhocks and Sweet Williams in 
front, It was a brilliantly successful feature 
during the flowering time, and it fulfilled its 
function then admirably. Later I have helped 
to create five other gardens, two of which were 
entirely of my designing. During this period 
my brother, who was-a keen amateur Chrys- 
anthemum grower, was instrumental in 
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ping grass terraces—a rounded one appalled 
me. I determined to change it to a rock 
garden. We dug two wedges into the ter- 
race and heaped up the soil in between. At 
the southern end the ground was held up by 
a natural rock cliff some 8 feet high and an 
artificial flight of stone steps. Most of the 
soil was heaped at the south-western ex- 
tremity. We also dug a shallow, winding 
trench on the west side of the now rapidly dis- 
appearing terrace, and heaped the soil 
opposite the apex of each wedge. We started 
to build from the north, where a small piece 
of rockwork had been made and a paved wall 
with a flight of steps led to the Jawn. In 
each of the three main bays of the rock gar- 
den the highest end was always facing the 
north. We sloped the ground so that the 
counterscarp lengthened, southward to catch 
as much sun as possible. The rocks were 
built up to suit this main idea. In the 


The Story of My Garden: The lower rock garden in the making 


It is situated in a natural valley in Rusthall 


enabling me to pay many visits to Capt. 
Torrens’ rock garden at Hayes, where I first 
realised the charming colour schemes to be 
wrought out in this medium; to the famous 
garden at Elstree, where, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Beckett, I learned something of 
many glorious flowering plants and shrubs, 
and the possibilities of their effect ina gar- 
den. I also visited Baron Schroeder’s garden 
at the Dell, Egham, where this fairyland of 
Rhododendrons gave them a high place in my 
affections. 

The result of this experience, coupled with 
an ever-increasing interest in flowers for the 
sake of their variety, colour, habit, and form, 
is shown in my present garden at Rusthall. 
It is most beautifully situated naturally. It 
slopes down into a little valley with the Spa 
Hotel Golf Links on the east and south-east, 
while Rusthall Common is on the south-west 
and west. When I took the house the main 
lines of the garden were already laid, but to 
my taste there were too many trees and not 
enough flowers for colour. There was an 
unusual rounded grass terrace on one side of 
the top lawn. J had had experience of clip- 


hollows of the original two wedges we laid 
flat steps of rock and-so gently descended to 
the lawn. These step paths led up to the 
winding trench, where again we laid flat 
stones to form a rocky path. Opposite to 
each junction of the rock steps to this path 
we built up a feature of rock some 3 feet. to 
4 feet high, and we sloped the soil gradually 
away westward until it merged into the nar- 
row herbaceous border already existing. 
This border was bounded on the west by a 
Yew hedge, on the other side of which was a 
4-foot path. It seemed a pity not to have a 
grand width of flowers, as much as one pos- 
sibly could in reason, and so I had the Yew 
hedge shifted to the other side of the 4-foot 
path, where it now flourishes as a topiary 
feature. I included the space it Occupied in 
the herbaceous border, and the Yew hedge 
now forms a most effective background to 
clumps of Delphiniums, from which it is 
separated by the 4-foot path. Over the hedge 
on the other side of the kitchen garden, some 
20 feet away, is a second batch of Del- 
phiniums at the foot of a mound, so that we 
get a vista of Delphiniums contrasted with 


_ path straight from the bottom of 


_ of delicate colour we now get ma 


7 
x 


Octo 


golden Brooms-growing on the to; 
sized mound. Beyond, right aw 
see the rocks on’ Rusthall Co 
bring these rocks into the pictur 
remove several Plum trees di 
silver-leaf, and Lilac and Vero 
which hitherto had completely hi 
turesque feature. Ss 

The top lawn was levelled u 
to the east and south, the slopi 
the south end having a depth o 
path ran round these two sides of. 
as well as near to the house. ~ 
owner had zig-zagged his paths f 
of the garden to the other, acros 
the valley, but had paid little 
direct access to the bottom of 
in a flight of rough stone steps ¢ 
west corner of the top lawn an 


‘“ 


the lower tennis ‘lawn, which 
reached ‘by three more stone steps 
had to make a flight of six steps 
level of the tennis lawn, to reach 
path, which was shaded by Oak: 
May trees growing along the va’ 
the slopes of the Spa Links on th 
This path originally ran immed 
the bank of the tennis lawn, but 
3 feet of possible garden grou 
completely under the trees, I m 
to within 1 foot of the shrub 
boundary fence. I had the 
thoroughly trenched, and as v 
leafy loam, I planted it with Rhodo 
Azaleas, Trollius, all sorts of L 
along the edge of the path | 
Daisies enliven it in the autum 
the tennis lawn bank of its gra 
over, planted it with Sutton’s 
Aquilegias with Iris along the t 


the most delightful parts of th 

whereas nothing did well befor 
trees. Around the top lawn had bee: 
Penzance Briars trained as espalie 
did not like the drip from the © 
neither did they stand the wind 
They were old and untidy look 
fore reluctantly dug them up and ins 
shaped Rose-beds to fit each of the soi 
corners and planted Mme. Ed. H 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay in the 
did all right for a time, but th 
and possibly rapid drainage, di 
to suit them, and I am now tr 
in their place. In a long, narrow 
the east side of this lawn I gr 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Spani 
Lobelia cardinalis ~and ~ 
Libertia as a background. 
slope this side also are pl 
which in spring make a ¢ 
those on top. The drip tha 
comes from a forest Oak tr 
the slope to the east. It.is 
ference 3 feet from the grov 
some age. It makes an agree: 
the slope being planted wi 
ponticum and Holly at t 

good shelter, so here J] have 
slope has been made up 
semi-circular terrace on w 
tea. The bank is planted w 
various sorts, while Primula 
to the left and help to brig! 
in the spring. North of thi 
two more Oaks not so large 
trees. The banks on which th 
are flanked with Rhododendr 
Golden Privet, Aucubas, and 
while on the flat between then 
we have made a bulb garden. Blu 
naturally, and with Winter Ac 
drops, Daffodils, Narcissi, C€ 


s, Tulips, and Leucojum. This makes 
ray and interesting corner in the early 
~The ground from the bulb garden 
ently down to a clump of Scots Pine 
- the bottom. A path winds easily 
uit as it wore very badly by the drip 
e old Oak branches I had it tarred, 
» mow have a path that we ean 
e in all weathers without risk of slip- 
In-either side of the path was grass, 
the left the boundary hedge of Privet. 
ter we haye cut down to 5 feet in 
so that from the small terrace under 
Oak we can get a good view of the 
ons of the links. It is like looking 
’s own well-kept park. On the left, 
a knoll of smooth turf, is a wood of 
ad Oak, one end of which hangs over 
r edge of a lake> From the lake the 
rises up with a fringe of Oaks and 
es on the top. In front of us and to 
it we have the rolling slopes of the 
ith Oak trees dotted about here and 
rily one of the most charming and 
iews from the garden, 
was enough ‘grass and green to be 
r the hedge, and so I converted the 
ss patches in my own ground, one 
dodendron terraces, and the other I 
with flowering shrubs—Indigofera 
na, Weigelas, Forsythia, Philadel- 
iburnum, Buddleia, Hibiscus, Rhus 
Deutzia, Hydrangea paniculata— 
golden Catalpa, Cerasus pendula 
nd variegated Maple to rise above 
This flowering shrub border runs 
e winding path for about 30 yards, 
ye planted underneath the shrubs and 
kinds of common-Primulas, Polyan.- 
th an occasional P. japonica and B. 
a. For summer flowering we have 
veet Williams planted among the 
- The Rhododendron terraces are 
ut 18 inches high, faced with small 
hich are planted with various rock 
They are five in number, and slightly 
in shape. The Rhododendrons are 
towards the back of the terraces, 
pe back from the front towards the 
idfons so that these get all the rain 
ibly can, otherwise they would have 
t of the rain, which would have 
wn the hill. 
I. Flee Wi 
(To be continued.) 
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The Story of My Garden: Lupins and Clematis near the house 


The Ranunculus-like Wood Anemone 
It is pleasant to associate with the varie- 


ties of the Wood Anemone, or Windflower, 
some of the plants of Anemone ranunculoides, 
a yellow-flowered species, native of this 
country. The typical A. ranunculoides is a 
dwarf plant with small bright yellow flowers. 
A, ranunculoides fl.-pl. has quite double little 
golden flowers. I do not venture to assert 
that it is superior to the single form, but it is 
a nice variety, and far from being a common 
plant. Then there is a large-flowered form 
called A. r. grandiflora. It is not only larger, 
but is»also earlier, and is supposed to be the 
Italian form of A. ranunculoides. A very 
pretty variety which I have not seen for a 
while is A. r. sulfurea, with pretty sulphur- 
colaured flowers. Ess. 


The Tigridias 


The rock garden not infrequently lacks in- 
terest in September and October, but it is 
finely sustained by a group of Tigridias. 
Being natives of Mexico they have thoroughly 
enjoyed this warm and > sunny summer. 
During the third week in September the 
beautiful golden-yellow variety named con- 
chiflora, and the white alba, with its charac- 
teristic carmine-spotted cup, have been in 
blossom. There is, I believe, a pure white 
form in which no spots appear, but this I 
have never grown. The two above-named 
varieties flowered about a fortnight after 
rosea, with its deep rose-tinted petals and 
yellow cup heavily blotched with crimson, 
at the same time as the gorgeous scarlet- 
flowered grandiflora. Even in warm, shel- 
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tered, and well-drained positions they are, I — 
think, best lifted and the bulbs thoroughly 
dried off as soon as the foliage is yellow. 
They may then be hung up in a place free 
from frost or stored in dry sand, and planted 
again about the third week in April in. light 
sandy loam. Growing near them the de- 
lightful violet Crocus speciosus is flowering 
and each species of plant gains brilliancy 
from association with the other, In front of 
these brightly-coloured flowers festoons of 
Ice plant, Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, 
look cool and refreshing. The seeds were 
sown in the open, where the plants now are 
growing. H. H. WarNeER. 


Brighton, 
Escholtzia Vesuvius 


Employed to form part of a colour scheme 
consisting entirely of annuals, the above has 
been effective this season. The colour of the 
flowers may be described as a reddish-orange, 
and when viewed from a distance reminds 
one of Orange King or Defiance Antir- 
rhinums. If it will stand the winter equally 
as well as E. crocea it would prove a, fine 
subject for planting here and there in the 
crevices of a rough stone wall in company 
with Cerastium, Aubrietias, Alyssum, 
Arabis, Thrift, Dianthus, dwarf Lavender, 
Nepeta Mussini, Armeria montana, and other 
things. W..W. 


Planting Wallflowers 


These should be transferred to their per- 
manent positions as soon as circumstances 
permit, so that they. may become partly estab- 
lished before winter sets in. If pricked out 
in nursery rows in May and June, and the 
precaution taken to shorten the tap roots, 
they can now be lifted with an abundance of 
roots and with a good quantity of soil adher- 
ing to them. If the weather continues warm 
and dry one or two root waterings may be 


‘T 4,500 feet I reached the first house on 

the track side, and a little higher were 

two detached houses of recent erection, 
apparently country houses with gardens, an 
innovation for these parts which opens out 
possibilities of future development. 

The track now traversed gradually up and 
round the mountain sides. Among plants 
seen before returning were the grey woolly- 
leaved and green- -leaved Lavenders, Teucrium 
aureum, Teucrium Polium, a white- flowered 
Micromeria like Thyme, the pretty purple 
Orchid-like spikes of an Orobanche, the 
dainty bright» yellow-flowered Linum tenue 
(scabrum), not unlike a yellow-flowered 
Aphyllanthes, Saponaria Vaccaria, with its 
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“necessary, particularly on light and sandy 
soils. . The early-blooming kinds of the 


-Pheenix type should be got out first, and if 


they can be accorded a fairly sheltered posi- 
tion they should flower more or less through- 
out the winter provided the plants were raised 
from seed sown early in May last. Borders 
which have been devoted to the growing of 
annuals only, and which are now past their 
best, provide very suitable sites for the early 
Wallflowers after the plants have been 
cleared away. The later-flowering varieties, 
such as ‘the giant-flowered ‘yellows, reds, 
browns, and Cloth of Gold, may be planted 
in afew weeks’ time. 


Heleniums and Helianthus 

As these two plants thrive under similar 
treatment, and are more or less alike as re- 
gards their floral aspect, both giving a dis- 
play from July well into October, the bronzy- 
red flowers of the former and golden-yellow 
of the latter yielding such a wealth of colour, 
it appears well-nigh impossible to praise 
them too highly either for the herbaceous 
border or the wild garden. The first-named 
comprise some eight or ten most excellent 
varieties, from 2 feet bordering on 6 feet in 
one or two cases, which make it all the more 
convenient in arranging or replanting a bor- 
der. Probably neither is so well known to 
the general cultivator as H. pumilum mag- 
nificum, the first to flower. It is but 2 feet 
in height, while H. Hoopesi, of the same 
height and of an _ orange-yellow, begins 
to bloom in the month of May. Riverton 
Beauty and Riverton Gem are two that must 
not be omitted, neither ought the late-flower- 
ing H. autumnale superbum and H. a. 
rubrum. 

While the above plant increases fairly fast 
it does not quickly oust its neighbours, as do 
the majority of the Sunflowers. These are 
mostly rampant growers, their spreading, 
thong-like roots monopolising the whole bor- 


(Concluded from page 599) 


Silene-like rose-coloured flowers, pea 8 
Genista hispanica, : 

On the 22nd the same route was followed 
up to ‘Les Acacias,’? a new residence at 
about 4,600 feet altitude. Starting at a little 
after 6 a.m. this point was reached about 
g a.m., the journey being made much more 
quickly than on the previous occasion. The 
path, gradually winding upwards towards the 
Col on the south side of the Dornacho, was 
more interesting, and some very good plants 
peculiar to the “Sierra Nevada were seen by 
me for the first time on my last day in this. 
‘delightful region. / 

Linum suffruticosum, one of the salsoloides 
type, was frequent and very pretty, with its 


der if not kept in ~ elsecles “A g 
some will say, but we cannot ob 
from our borders entirely 
flowers, so freely produced, wor 
missed during the late su vie 
varieties are doubtless the. bes 
work, such as H. multiflorus, 
rigidus (syn. Harpalium 
dentalis, and doronicoides, 
wild garden the  talle 
Mellish, H. G. Moon, 
Willmott, and one or two 
stature. As ee Fe 


ie well as cag 
allotted space, 


Mesembryanthemut 


This is an interesting tra 
plant suitable for the rock 
things’ make a more pleasing 
the dreary season than ‘a bro 
plant hanging over a huge 
produces curious branching 
clothed with tiny fleshy 
plant a unique appearat 
quarters it spreads. into a 
covering the face of large 
richest verdure. On some 
or the southern face of the 
ideal, for it will withstand: 


places. It will thrive with ar 
and even this need be only 
character, For this reas 


teresting specimen. — ‘The S 
hardy if grown under sun-| 
Good culture tends to mak 
too grossly, and it is then 
back during sharp~ Bp) 


dark-eyed, satiny-white 

duced and fully opened ou 
This and* Dianthus brace 
hard green short-poin 
large red flowers, were both 
in similar~ situations a 
Sierra Nevada. The brig Es 
flowers of Linum tenue y 
masses of Lavenders, ~Teu 
aromatic plants, including t 
Santolina viridis, with it bri g 
ton flowers, and a 
chrysum serotinum. 


covered with Salvia argentea, a 
silvery-grey leaves and a 


ber 9, 1926 


was growing on shaly ground that 
ave held Erinacea and Cytisus at this 
toccurred to me at the time that they 
ave beeicleared off owing to its near- 
to the considerable population of 
da. It was noticeable that little scrub 
ft that could be used for fuel in these 
s parts, there being only isolated bushes 
hispanica, Juniperus Sabina, and no 
ea pungens in the limited area explored 
- Natives were met with mules loaded 
| Genista, etc., no doubt brought 
ch further afield. 
track, winding round the buttress 
of the Dornacho, eventually traversed 
fh ground above the Monachil stream, 
lay deep down in the valley to the 
At this height, about 5,500 feet, there 
sonsiderable outcrop of limestone with 
ders lving about. In the crevices 
se rocks, in a very limited area, was 
vely dwarf Campanula mollis, with 
rounded, greyish-green, hairy leaves 
quisite bright blue, wide-open’ bells. 
ae were wedged tight in the 
s, from which I found it impossible to 
e the roots. In the same rocks was 
r treasure, the dwarf grey, villose- 
aromatic Teucrium granatense with 
flowers. Draba hispanica, a D. 
slike plant with pale yellow flowers; 
dum glandiferum, a pretty S. dasy- 
n like Sedum, were in the same area. 
as now about mid-day, extremely hot, 
ot conducive to diligent research. 
was also about due, but was postponéd 
yater was reached. A lovely spring 
snitually found about 23 hours from the 
pply. A halt was made and lunch 
in a delightful position high on the 
above the Monachil. There was 
“modern house a little below and_the 
> Monastery of S. Geronimo were 
the stream from the spring was 
@ anagalloides, a rare species; also 
smopolitan Veronica Beccabunga, 
retty when dwarf, reminding me of a 
ittle plant taken by a roadside stream 
000 feet up in the North of England 
ferred into the garden, only to de- 
) a large, loose, overgrown plant. 


thes the path a little higher up to- 


ie Col, several plants of Pzonia 


= seen, some just going out of 
and some with seed, unfortunately not 


= 


ly ripe to germinate. A week or two 
hese slopes at about 6,000 feet alti- 
t have been lovely, with these hand- 
le-flowered Ponies. My intention 
ttain-the shoulder of the Dornacho, 
iS hot and tiring at this time of day, 
time was getting on, I decided to 
hy steps. On the return another 
“Was made to dislodge Campanula 
it without success. Pushing on, at 
of the track, away from the 
‘Valley, a wrong path was followed 
rought me into some very rough 
dut it proved to be a fortunate. mis- 
ding some of the most interesting 
af the visit. On the steep, stony 
€ bushes of the not unpleasing 
Gnidium, with smallish heads of 
OWers, a species that occurs in other 
ranean stations. In green and some- 
imp places at the bottom was a lovely 
Aphyllanthes monspeliensis, with its 
il blue, longish-stemmed, Linum-like 
OWers and rush-leaved foliage, the 
ifficult to trace out among the her- 
Which it is matted. I had seen the 
rlier and it always came out with the 
tem only and no leaves. In_ this 
vhere they were quite a feature, I set 
trace out the roots and found 
entwined in the roots of grasses, 
lappened to visit Kew for a short 


L) 
. 
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The Sierra Nevada as seen from above Granada 


time on my return to England, and noticed a 
lovely clump high up on the rock garden 
planted under the shade of some shrubby 
plants. Medicago sativa here had much 
darker purple flowers than seen previously on 
plants at the other end of the Sierra Nevada. 
Thalictrum minus, the local Calamintha 
granatensis, the choice wholly, red flowers of 
Trifolium angustifolium and the lovely Poly- 
gala Boissierii were also seen. 

On working my way out of the basin to- 
wards a track to be seen below, I came to a 
lovely lot of the rare and choice Erodium 
asplenioides, with its compact rosettes of 
green, deep red-centred leaves and pretty 
rose-coloured flowers. I also saw Anthyllis 
tegedensis, one of the gems of this genus, 
with mats of grey, silvery leaves and heads 


_of fluffy yellow flowers, a desideratum for the 


rock garden, but possibly too much of a sun 
lover for our climate. 

Coming down into the track, the blue-grey 
limestone zone was reached. In this were 
plants of the rare and very local Echium 
albicans, with rosettes of lovely silvery-white 
leaves and bright blue fluffy flower-spikes. 
The tap roots were deep down in the blue 
limestone grit. This find provided a fitting 
termination to a most interesting outing. 


Sweet Peas 


The flowering season is now past and the 
thoughts of the cultivator must be on plans 
for another year. After having noted the 
newer forms in the various exhibits one 
naturally finds some variety that may improve 
one’s own stock collection as it were; some- 
thing to add. I try not to get over a score 
of colours at any timé, including one or two 
sorts quite new, favoured just for interest in 
trials. There is a difficulty, therefore, in con- 
cluding which not to grow; what once 
favoured variety shall be discarded to make 
room for the additions. 

Perhaps the better way is just to name 
those intended to form the collection for next 
season, chosen for size of bloom and 
colour. These are Charming, Constance 
Hinton, Gold Crest, Elegance, Hebe, Leslie 
Rundle, Mammoth, Mascott’s Ingman, Mrs. 
A. Hitchcock, Mrs. T. Jones, Picture, 
Powerscourt, Royal Pink, Royal Purple, 
The Sultan, Valentine, Youth, and 2LO. The 
respective shades of colour can be obtained 
from the list of any specialist. The newer 
2L0O is crimson-scarlet, Leslie Rundle cream, 
Royal Pink a remarkable shade. The others 
are more jor less well-known names. 

Failures during the year have been pretty 
frequent. From my point of view, deferring 
the sowing of the seeds till spring is a cause, 
and-those who have not been successful will 
do well to note this. Autumn sowing gives 
the grower a splendid start. This provides 
time for the plants to make abundant roots. 
Spring sowing will not do this. Plants so 


started have a tendency to spindle into bloom 
without a good foundation. It is not good 
practice either to attempt to get ample roots 
through the use of stimulants; this will end 
in failure. One treats the Sweet Pea as being 
hardy, and it resents being coddled in 
warmth. It may be that there is safety in 
sowing the seeds in the open in autumn if 
the grower took the necessary steps to protect 
against slugs. The method, however, is not 
advisable in the case of the better sorts, be- 
cause the seeds are somewhat costly, or rather 
they should be treated individually. We do 
not like to lose one. Prepare, then, to start 
towards the end of September in a way that 
protection may be afforded in winter, and so 
that the cultivator has the little plants at all 
times under the eye; so to say. ‘There is not 
any special gain in using a small flower pot 
for each seed ; yet to recommend this method 
there is the fact that when taken out in spring 
the plants can be handled without fear. of 
damage to the roots. I certainly should use 
pots if not cramped for room under glass. 

If boxes, these may not be more than 
3 inches in depth, and in either case fill with 
fresh soil composed of loam, leaf-mould, and 
gritty sand. Get this of good medium mois- 
ture, then it will not require water after the 
seeds are in—a favourable thing for the ger- 
mination of these. Press the surface of the 
soil level and then use a small stick to make 
a hole just big enough to bury each seed—in 
the case of the pot one, that of the boxes 
put in a couple of inches apart. Stand pots 
or boxes in a cool place under glass and shade 
from the sun. Take the precaution to set_a 
trap for mice or the whole of the seeds may 
go in a night. As soon as the tiny plants 
show above ground give ample air, and as 
time goes on a gentle shower of rain will do 
them much good, 

Through winter there is little to be done 
except to guard against slugs and too much 
wet. As the plants gain strength it becomes 
desirable to place a small stick against each 
to keep it upright, for the practice of taking 
out the points is not followed in my case. [| 
think, indeed, to do this is harmful. The 
plants want every little bit of leaf to help 
them through the dull period. Presumably 
topping is done to make strong sucker-like 
growths push from the base. These will 
come in time quite naturally, and compara- 
tively stronger. 

Prepare the ground early that is intended 
for planting next spring. Where possible 
select a fresh spot each season. If that used 
where Celery has been grown, or Onions, a 
capital position is ready made, as it were. 
Such has been well and deeply dug, as well 
as manured, and Sweet Peas revel in a good 
root run, as they resent fresh manure. Lime 
as a dressing is beneficial and burnt refuse 
helpful ; but I should not favour adding to the 
earth the remarkable fertilisers so freely 
talked about. There is time for such when 
the plants are growing strongly. Ss. W. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Asparagus 

During the next week or so the foliage 
should be cut down and burned. — The beds 
should be hand-weeded and pricked lightly 
over with a fork. A good dressing of partly- 
decayed farmyard manure should be placed 
on the bed and covered with 2 inches of soil 
from the alleys.’ This will prevent birds from 
scratching the ‘manure down during the 
winter. 3 : 


Rhubarb 


Where Rhubarb is required for forcing 
early a few of the best crowns should be lifted 
now and allowed to remain exposed to the 
air for a few weeks before taking into the 
forcing house, shed, or cellar. All decaying 
foliage should be removed, weeds pulled, and 
the bed forlxed over, incorporating the old 
manure. Cover the crowns over with stable 
manure. 


Spring Cabbage 

Plants that were set out during September 
have now recovered from the shift and are 
growing away freely. The bed should be 
hoed over at least once a week, and if any 
plants have failed these should be made good. 
Frequent dustings of old soot will keep away 
slugs if these are troublesome. 


Housing plants 

Dio not delay the removal of all tender 
plants from the open to the greenhouse or 
frame or much damage may be done by the 
autumn frosts. Plants that have been 
plunged in the beds should have the pots 
washed and the drainage examined, as this 
may be choked by worms. 


Chrysanthemums 

It is advisable to keep these plants as cool 
as possible, as if undue heat is given many 
of them will be spoilt. Buds swell quickly 
when the plants are placed. under glass, and 
the plants may be fed at every other watering 
until the blooms show colour, when no more 
should be given. Give ample air on all fine 
days and see that the soil in the pots does not 
become dry. 


Freesias 

These are coming on nicely now and care 
should be taken to see that they are not in- 
jured by frost. A high shelf in a cool green- 
house may be utilised for these plants during 
the next few weeks. Do not coddle Freesias 
by placing in heated house or ‘they will be 
ruined. When the buds show they may be 
assisted with a little warmth. _Keep the 
growth tied in nicely or it soon falls about. 


Lobelia cardinalis 


This is not hardy enough to be left in the 
open during winter, so should be lifted, and 
either potted up or packed together in shallow 
boxes. I find it a good plan to divide the 
plants at the same time. All they require is 
the shelter of a cold frame. 


Hollyhocks 


Plants that were raised from seed sown 
during summer may now be planted out in 
their permanent quarters, and will bloom 
much earlier than spring-sown plants. Holly- 
hocks do not require over rich soil, and lime 
worked into the bed in the shape of old 
mortar-rubble is beneficial. The plants are 
not so liable to be attacked by the disease 
when this is present. 


Thrift 


Where this plant is used for edging it is 


z 
é 
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apt to become untidy and bare in the centre. 
Now is a good time to lift the plants. Divide 
and replant in single rows. Each division 
should have a few roots attached, and a little 
fine grit or gravel used amongst the roots 


will help them to become established quickly. - 


Pinks and other edging plants may be served 
in the same manner. 


Black Currants 


The crops of this have not been heavy in 
many districts this year owing to the cold 
winds experienced during the spring. It is 
good practice to thin the branches of the trees 
early, but the young shoots should not be cut 
back. Where increase of stock is required a 
few of the strongest shoots from healthy trees 
may be inserted as cuttings. 


Raspberries 

As soon as the foliage has fallen is the best 
time to plant Raspberries, and if these are to 
do well they require a deep rich soil of a re- 
tentive nature that has been enriched with a 
liberal supply of manure. Strong young 
canes that are well furnished with fibrous 
roots should be planted 18 inches apart. 


Apples and Pears 


These should be examined daily, and when 
they ‘leave the stem freely they should be 
gathered and placed in the store room. 
Apples should be kept in single tiers with the 
eye uppermost. All fruit that falls from the 
trees will not keep so should be used im- 
mediately. , W. E. WRIGHT, 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 
Bulbs 


The planting of bulbs, especially the early- 
flowering bulbs, ought to be pressed on to a 
conclusion. The sooner these things are 
planted the better is their chance of blooming 
in a satisfactory way in the forthcoming 
spring. This refers to Snowdrops, Narcissi, 
and the Winter Aconite — particularly. 
Anemones, too, should be planted now. A. 
coronaria and the double scarlet can be freely 
used. The latter is a lovely thing, but, like 
A. fulgens, it does better in some districts 
than in others. 


Flower beds 

Where much use has been made of annuals 
in the  flower-beds—Clarkias, Larkspurs, 
Lupins, Nigellas, Poppies, and the like—the 
plants will.now be shabby and less effective. 
They may, therefore, be cleared off without 
further delay, and after the beds have been 
lightly manured and dug such things as 
Cheiranthus  Allioni, Polyanthi, Sweet 
Williams, and so forth can be substituted. 
When beds of Begonias are on the wane the 
plants, if necessary, can be lifted and put into 
boxes to complete the ripening, after which 
the tubers should be stored in sand or, what 
is better, in cocoa-fibre, in which they keep 
perfectly until again put to work in spring. 


Late vinery 

Those who, perforce, must find accommo- 
dation for Chrysanthemums or for other pot 
plants in the late vinery must be prepared 
for trouble. It is better by far to keep plants, 
of whatever description, out of fruit houses, 
especially out of the late vinery. If Grapes 
are expected to keep well they ought to be 
ripe by the end of September or early in Octo- 
ber, and there is generally, under normal con- 
ditions, no difficulty in finishing Alicante, Lady 
Downe’s, and Gros Colman at the time in- 


s 


.this may have to be done weekl 


-dicated. Gros Colman, hott 
colour earlier than Alicante, take 


handsome variety in the late pies i i 
policy to run a brisk heat through 


from now onward. — A 
fe 


Fernery 


This is a good time at oh 
and to ‘‘ scrap’’ any old specimens 
of Maidenhairs. These are s 
raised from spores that there 
keep worn-out pieces. Young Adiar 
only produce finer fronds than old 
more of them. Those who ha\ 
heat may move on young Ferns at 
time, and increase their stock 
spores or by division as is prefer 


Fruit picking 
This has been, on the wholes a 
fruit season, espec! ially_in the ca : 
and of Apples. Picking the 
timeously ought to be attended t 
late fruits should be permitted 
long as possible. If gathering b 
soon they will assuredly shrivel. T 
ticularly the case with late Pears « 
Naturally, such must be closely ne 
birds. mR ae 


Pinks ; 
Long-established cds ae AP; 
always’ attractive, and if the blooms 
plants be small they are fr ech 
Nevertheless it is advisable now 
break up such edgings, to manur 
and to replant. If young plants are 
able the older pieces can be torn 
every piece which has a portion of 
will root if planting is done very fi 
is the time at which to put this wo 


Rose cuttings is 

Many like to put in cuttings of 
Roses, and now is the best seaso: 
to do sa: The climbing Roses are 
increased in this way. 
taken with a heel and be of Ww 
flowered this season. Insert then 
in a bed of good, sandy soil. 


Late Cucumbers 

These must be looked over 1 
order that the necessary stopping 
in may be attended to. Given ; 


finger and pipe will do all t 

“ pruning ” ow. Small top-dr 
be given frequently and the roo 
kept moist. A humid atmospher. 


~and this can be secured by damping 


and the paths of the house. No 


Kitchen garden sy : 
The spades may again be broug 
from this time onward be kept | r 
work on vacant quarters. There is 
of seedling weeds marring the ap 
newly-dug ground after this date 
soil deeply ; if it is inexpedient to 
upon double digging. Very — 
realise the value of deep cultivat 
it may be feared, shirk the work, ; 
time to dig thoroughly. 
may be gathered, dried, rubbed 
stored in wide-mouthed jars. 
always in request, and if an 
wrong with the green crop duri 
spring the dried material has a ce 
Tie up Endives and late Cos 
blanch, and put out young plat 
Cos to stand the winter. W.. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkousiraa ss 


DOOR PLANTS 


Growing Brugmansias 
_(RepLy To ‘‘ INTERESTED.’’) 


CORDING to botanists we are wrong 
| calling these plants Brugmansias, be- 
use they all belong to the genus 
a. Horticulture and botany, however, 
[ always agree with regard to plant 
, and the term Brugmansia is applied 
dens to the shrubby perennial species, 
f Datura being limited to the annual 
, to which the Thorn Apple belongs. 
h quite a host of names has at different 
been applied to the Brugmansias, it 

ppear that the true species, are limited 
xe, that usually assigned specific rank 
the name of B. Knighti being really 
ae B. suaveolens. The three species 
stion are B. arborea, B. sanguinea, and 
veolens. 


3MANSIA ARBOREA, a native of Peru, is 
old plant in gardens. In a wild state 
south American home it forms a large 
ow small tree from 15 feet to 20 feet in 
and under cultivation in this country 
ms about the same dimensions. In a 
‘onservatory with ample space for its 
ment it forms a very striking feature, 
dy, wide-spreading branches being 
with handsome leaves, while the 
white trumpet-shaped flowers, each 
inches to 9 inches in length, are freely 
‘It is often confounded with the 
n B. suaveolens, but differs therefrom 
corolla lobes, terminating in quite an 
ited tail, whereas in B. suaveolens the 
its lengthen but little. In fragrance, 
arborea is not the equal of the other, 
in both it is more pronounced in the 
; or early part of the night than at any 
me. In many of the tropical and sub- 
| regions of the globe B. arborea is 
vely naturalised, particularly where 
sany attempt at cultivation, for it can 
dily increased and quickly. attains 
Ig size, while what is of considerable 
ice in a tropical country, the flowers 
their best in the evening, when they 
inspected without the discomfort of a 
ysun. Well-marked varieties of B. 
are chlorantha (often regarded as a 
species), with yellow flowers, and cor- 
smaller altoxether than the type, but 
vith white blossoms. 


MANSIA_ SANGUINEA.—This, which is, 
arborea, a native of Peru, attains to 
the same dimensions, but the leaves 
€ lobed and the branches more slender 
the older kind. The funnel-shaped 
of B. sanguinea are from 7 inches to 
e¢s in length, and in colour bright 
red, lessening in intensity in the tube 
merges into orange-yellow and blends 
€ green at the base. This species is 
inting in the fragrance of the white- 
I kinds. Like the preceding, B. san- 
i$ a native of South America. It 
t strike from cuttings so readily as B. 
or B. suaveolens, hence it is some- 
creased by grafting on these others. 


MANSIA SUAVEOLENS.—This, which is 
mfounded with B. arborea, is said to 
tive of Mexico. The main differences 
| this and B. arborea are alluded to 
out, as a rule, B. suaveolens, though 
large, is scarcely so tree-like in habit, 
1€ pure white flowers are deliciously 
| The Kew Hand List gives the 
uble flowered B. Knighti as a variety 
waveolens, but it is well worthy of 
tank, and perhaps the finest of all 
MSias for conservatory decoration. By 
4s considered to be a form of B. 
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CuLTuRE.—With the exception of B. san- 
guinea the different Brugmansias may be 
readily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots taken during the spring 
months.. The young plants make rapid pro- 
gress if liberally treated, a suitable compost 
being loam, leaf-mould, well-decayed manure, 
and a little sand. As a rule, they do better 
if planted out in a well-drained border in the 
greenhouse or conservatory than in pots or 
tubs, as the roots are wide-spreading and do 
not bear confinement well. If it is absolutely 
necessary to grow them in pots or tubs the 
plants must be liberally supplied with liquid- 
manure during the growing and flowering 
seasons. In preparing a hole for planting out 
a Brugmansia in the conservatory, it should 
be made at least a yard deep and the same in 
width, a good layer of drainage material 
being put into the bottom. The hole must 
then be filled up with some good soil of a last- 
ing nature, and in this the plant will make 
rapid progress. When it has attained suf- 
ficient size it should be pruned back hard 
every autumn or early winter, otherwise it 
will form a straggling specimen: During the 
winter it must be kept much drier at the roots 
than when growing. 


The culture of the Schizanthus 


For the greenhouse, conservatory, or house 
during April and May no plant requires less 
skill in cultivation and gives such a fine show 
of bloom as the Schizanthus. To obtain the 
best results the seeds should be sown thinly in 
pans of light, sandy soil during the early 
part of September. The pans should be 
shaded and kept in cold frame or greenhouse 
until germination takes place, which, if fresh 
seed is secured, should be in about 10 days. 
Immediately the young. plants appear the 
pans should be uncovered and brought up 
close to the glass, as at no time must the 
seedlings become drawn. The soil should be 
kept moist without overwatering or the small 
plants are liable to damp off. As soon as the 
second pair of leaves is formed the seedlings 
should be carefully pricked off into shallow 
boxes filled with the same compost as advised 
for sowing the seed. A cold frame is the best 
place to grow the seedlings in until the 
middle or end of October. By this time the 
plants will have formed nice little balls of 
roots and will be fit for potting on into large 
60 pots, in which they may remain until the 
turn of the year. The best soil for potting at 
this stage is three parts good fibrous loam, 
two parts leaf-mould, and one part old 
manure. To make this porous, which is 
essential to the plants at this season, a 6-inch 
pot full of coarse silver sand should be added 
to each bushel of soil, and a few handfuls of 
old mortar rubble, finely-broken charcoal, 
and wood ashes. These should be well 
mixed together and passed through a coarse 
sieve. The pots should be thoroughly clean 
and well drained. The little plants should be 
carefully lifted with the point of an old knife 
or label and transferred one to each pot. The 
soil should be made moderately firm without 
undue pressing. A shelf near the roof glass 
of a greenhouse or pit that can be kept free 
from frost is all that they require, as at no 
time must they be subjected to more than 
50 degs. of heat. Careful watering is neces- 
sary or the plants may be attacked by mil- 
dew during the dull days. Presuming the 
plants are 3 inches high when potted-up, 
they will require pinching back, but this 
should not be done for at least 10 days after 
potting. During February, if all goes well, 
these pots should be filled with roots and the 
plants making headway and fit for their final 
pots. 
diameter, with the same compost as pre- 
viously used. New pots should not be used 
unless they have been well soaked for several 
days as they are liable to burn the fibrous 


' The blue-flowered members of 


The best size is those of 6 inches in, 
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roots of the plants. The potting may be 
firmer at this stage. Water carefully and re- 
turn to the shelf. By this time the plants 
should have several side shoots formed from 
the break caused by pinching them back, and 
these must be staked to keep them in an up- 
right position, twigs from an old garden 
besom being suitable for the purpose. The 
plants will now grow away freely, and if kept 
cool and free from insects will develop into 
fine plants, which in due course will flower 
freely. Feeding may now commence, giving 
weak doses of soot and liquid manure, alter- 
nating these with a pinch of Clay’s fertiliser 
to each pot, discontinuing this when the 
plants are in full bloom. <A little shade on 
the glass is necessary to keep them in good 
condition, To provide a good show, several 
plants may be put into large bowls and taken 
into the house, or they may be stood in 
groups in odd corners of the room. 
W. E. Wricur. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Blue flowers in the greenhouse 


Blue flowers are in a general Way much 
admired, whether they are in the open 
ground or in the greenhouse, In this latter 
structure there are several of that hue, pro- 
minent among them being the forms of the 
African Lily (Agapanthus). They have been 
flowering for some time, and there are still 
many blossoms to expand. There is a good 
deal of individual variation in the case of this 
Agapanthus, probably the result of raising 
plants from seeds. The showiest is the bold, 
richly-coloured form sometimes met with as 
major, while .a~ very -distinct variety is 
Mooreanus, with its compact heads of rather 
pale-blue flowers. A notable feature of this 
is that it is quite deciduous in the winter. 
The double-flowered Agapanthus I do not 
care for, as the blossoms never expand pro- 
perly. The Chimney Campanula (C. pyra- 
midalis) and its white variety are indispens- 
able for greenhouse decoration during the 
summer. The large-flowered Lobelia tenuior 
is remarkable for its profusion of rich cobalt- 
blue blossoms. With the support of three or 

-four sticks it may be grown as a pot plant, 
while it is also seen to considerable advan- 
tage when grown in a suspended basket. It 
is very readily raised from seed sown in the 
spring. Another rich-blue flower that can 
also be increased in this way, though it needs 
a little more warmth than the Lobelia during 
the earlier stages, is Exacum macranthum, 
the flowers of which, borne in loose, terminal 
heads, are of an intense purplish-blue, 
against which the yellow stamens are very 
noticeable. . Though, as above stated, it can 
be raised from seeds, cuttings root freely, and 
plants so obtained flower in a smaller state 
than those raised from seed. An old plant in 
gardens is the Throatwort (Trachelium 
ceeruleum), which might well be more used 
for greenhouse decoration than it now is. 

the genus 

Browallia will keep up a display of flowers 
nearly throughout the year. The best of 
them are: The annual Browallia elata (the 
Forget-me-not of the Andes), and two sub- 
shrubby species, namely, B. viscosa (whose 
small, rich-blue flowers have a conspicuous 
white eye) and B. speciosa major (whose 
flowers are much larger, but of a less de- 
cided blue tint). The richly-coloured Lasian- 
dra macrantha, whose latest name is Tibou- 
china macrantha, is just opening its earliest 
blossoms, and under favourable conditions a 
succession will be kept up for some time. On 
the roof the attractive porcelain-blue flowers 
of Plumbago capensis are still freely botne, 

while a pretty little, but seldom seen, green- 
house climber has been flowering for a very 
long time. This is the Blue Bell Creeper of 
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Australia (Sollya heterophylla), whose small, 
bell-shaped flowers are of a rich blue colour. 
It also makes a pretty pot plant if allowed to 
twine naturally around a few sticks. 


Narcissus minimus 


Although this Daffodil cannot be regarded 
as a rare plant, it is seldom one finds it culti- 
vated except in the form of a group in the 
rock garden or in pots in a cool greenhouse. 
Its early flowering is sufficient to warrant its 
inclusion on a much larger scale. The best 
place for it is outdoors in the rock garden, 
and if a broad patch were planted in a level 
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bay a pleasing effect would result. Owing to 
its dwarf habit the flowers often get badly 


spoiled by rain, but to prevent this it may be- 


planted in a carpet of mossy Saxifrage. It is 
a gem for a sheltered position, thriving in 
good open loam. It should always be planted 
where: its beauty can be enjoyed in spring. 
The plant should be fully exposed to direct 
sunlight but sheltered from the cold winds of 
early spring. As a plant for the cold green- 
house it is delightful. The bulbs may be 
potted in early autumn and kept in a. cold 
frame, bringing the plants into a cool green- 
house to flower. Grown thus its full beauty 
is revealed, SG: 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Hpitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of-leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from. several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. - 
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Clubbing in Brassicas 


I have been very interested in your various 
articles ve clubbing of Brassicas. Seven 
years ago I enlarged a piece of ground for a 
vegetable garden. No one employed here 
was aware of the field having been broken 
up in the previous 25 years.. How, then, 
when growing Brassicas, do you account for 
club root attacking them? <A part of the 
same ground has never had a Brassica on it 
till this year, and I see some attacked with it 
now. -I could send samples from early stage, 
like a Pea in size, to as large as a tennis-ball. 
I always was a believer in fresh lime, but it 
does not cure any more than basic slag or 
vaporite. Any gardener troubled with the 
club has my sympathy,‘as he has a struggle 
to grow the various Brassicas. I have even 
seen the hardy Curly Kale attacked with it. 

W. W. 

[Club root of Cabbage is a difficult disease 
to control. It is caused by a fungus known 
as Plasmodiophora brassice. Its commen 
name varies, being Club Root, Finger-and- 
Toe, or Ambury, according to the plant at- 
tacked and to the district in which the disease 
appears. The disease attacks all members of 
the natural order (Cruciferae). The disease 
forms resting spores, which remain in the 
soil throughout the winter. Some of these 
spores appear to germinate the following 
spring. Other resting spores seem to delay 
germination for several years. How long the 


spores can remain dormant in the soil is not ° 


known. There are many instances on record 
where land has been under grass for long 
periods, which, when ploughed and a cruci- 
ferous crop planted, the crop has been badly 
diseased the first season. It is probable that 
‘the disease cannot remain dormant so long 
as is sometimes thought, but the disease 
carries on from year to year in the absence 
of a cruciferous crop. It is almost impossi- 
ble to find pasture anywhere which does not 
carry a few cruciferous weeds, quite enough 
to allow the disease to carry on. Arable 


land and gardens have always plenty of these _ 


weeds to ensure that club root does not die 
out. We have had Shepherd’s Purse sent in 
to us several times this season. which has 
been carrying club root. All those who have 
land which produces clubbed Cabbages should 


remember that the disease does not occur as 
a dangerous pest on land which is naturally 
rich in lime. In other words, soils which are 
naturally limy are not liable to grow the 
fungus. This is because the disease can only 
become rampant in acid soil conditions. Gar- 
deners who have suffered loss of crop from 
club root are told that the cure for the disease 
is to apply lime. Lime-is applied, and the 
gardener is very disappointed because he 
does not see any reduction in the degree of 
attack the following season. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that once a soil has be- 
come acid the application of lime only 
removes the acidity very slowly; it requires 
several years before the lime is able to en- 
tirely remove the acidity. The acidity is the 
veal cause of the disease being rampant. 
Lime does not kill the disease, but it gradu- 
ally removes a condition which, in the pre- 
sence of a cruciferous crop, allows the disease 
to flourish. - 

If gardeners carefully read the above they 
will understand why it is that club root can 
remain for long periods in soils which have 
not carried a crop that is liable to attack, and 
also why an application of lime fails to arrest 
the attack for a season or two. It is a better 
plan to apply lime before an acid soil condi- 
tion is reached, It is much easier to prevent 
club root than it is to cure it. Nearly all 
grass land is acid in character unless it has 
been well farmed. To dig or plough up acid 
grass land and then plant Brassicas is ask- 
ing for trouble. Grass land which is to be 
turned up for garden purposes should always 
be well limed before a crop. If the lime can 
be applied a year before the land is broken 
up so much the better. The Potato is always 
the best crop to be taken in the first year, 
unless the land is known to be full of wire- 
worm. : ; 

The only known practical method of deal- 
ing with club root infested land is to apply a 
dressing of quicklime at the rate of 1 lb. per 
square yard, Every effort should be made 
not to allow any plant of the natural order 


- Cruciferee to grow for at least three years; 


longer would be better. Before another 
cruciferous crop is grown lime should again 
be applied. Good lump lime slaked on the 
ground to a fine dry powder and spread at 
once is the only form of lime which has much 
effect on the reduction of club root. 


- time I have seen the large 
‘often seen the small one in — 


~ have sent in for examination. 


are those of the large Narci us 


-When a gardener is trying t 
root from a plot he should be 
the artificial manures he uses. _ 
artificial manure which remov 
the soil such lime is not ava 
removal of soil acidity, whic 
stated above, is the real cause 
becoming rampant.| -— 


The Narcissus fly Sag 
“T am sending you a samp 

bulb affected by maggof. ~ 
maggot or grub the same as t 
The large ones haye only been 
with no small near at hand. The 
planted three years ago, having be 
indoors the previous spring. 


I should be glad if you c 
the name and means of des 
venting further damage | 


grubs. I have some very fi 
Narcissus Magog and_ others 
spoilt. Any hints would be | 


ceived. 


[Narcissus bulbs are liable to. 
several kinds of maggots, but 
are in the habit of attacking 
The others live on bulbs 
damaged. The two maggots” 
healthy bulbs are the larval — 
large Narcissus fly (Merodon 
and of the’ small Narcissus 
strigatus, Fln.). The maggot 
species are present in the spec 


The large Narcissus fly, whet 
stage, is a fairly large fly a 
length. The body is stout an 
It much resembles a small hu 
flies exhibit great variation in 
pearance. So much so that 
mistaken for other insects, 
and drone flies. Narcissu: 
separated from the bees oe 
have only two wings, whereas 
have four. They can be separ 
drone flies by being more hai 
a tooth-like appendage on the 
the thigh. The life-history of 
follows:—The flies appear in- 
and eggs are laid near the basi 
In due course maggots appe 
eggs. The maggot enters th 
the neck or the base of the bu 
only one maggot enters each 
maggots feed on the scale leay: 
out the bulb. An attacked bulb 
lapse completely, nor does it d 
The grubs are fully fed towat 
and some of them pupate b 
The rest remain as larva thro 
ter and pupate in the spring 
appear over a fairly long pe 
bably accounts for the fact 
difference in size is to be f 
gots. The large maggots i 


Tke small Narcissus fly in a 
a much smaller insect than th 
aboye. The adult fly is ab t 
inch long. It is a blackish | 
green metallic reflections 0 € 
also white markings on the thor: 
The maggots are small compare 
of the large Narcissus fly, an 
gots—30 to 40 in each bulb—a 
stead of one or two. The s al 
appears in May and June, an 
posited at the bases of the leave 
hatch and the maggots get into 
the bulb and feed between th 
of the maggots feed rapidly 1 
the autumn, the flies emerging $ 


e rest of the maggots feed more 
-remain in the maggot stage 
the winter, pupating in spring. 
erge during May and June and 


issus fly. 
trol of Narcissus flies is not an 
- It would be wise to lift all 
us bulbs each summer and care. 
ine the bulbs. The hard, heavy 
generally sound ; those that are soft 
generally attacked. To make 
1e of your apparently sound bulbs 
-you should treat all your lifted 
hot water. It has been found 
reissus bulbs are immersed in hot 
hour the temperature js fatal to 


} The temperature of 

ould be 110° F., and no damage 
to the bulbs if they have been 
operly. A special apparatus can 
ained for carrying out the sterilisa. 


has crept into a reply on page 60 
tober 2nd. Codlin Moths ASE 
June, and as both sexes are full 
e-bands are useless for this moth. 
control for Codlin Moth is to place 
round the stems of the. trees. 
caterpillars are fully fed they seek 
of shelter. on the trees to 
Many of the caterpillars will 
The hay-bands 


at root of Helianthus 


inter).—The insects attacking your 
$ appear to be a species of fly, and 
ay there are ants present we should 
i are the cause of the trouble. 
endeavour to find the ants’ nest 
(by pouring boiling water into it. 

_ FRUIT 

nts failing 

mond).—We have carefully ex- 
eeimens you have sent in and 
trace-of parasitic fungi. The 
ht which you mentioned in a pre- 
Fis a fungus, but only a saprophyte. 
the so-called sooty moulds which 
honeydew, which is excreted by 
2 now have no doubt that your 
S first of all caused by aphis at- 
aphis excreted honeydew which 
foliage and the bunches of fruit, 


nd covered the whole of your 
vith filth. A bad aphis attack is 
ys followed by premature leaf- 
control for aphis attack on all 
fruits is to spray the trees at 
January with a good tar-oil wash. 


trace of it on the specimens you 
trouble reappears next season 
some specimens at once. 


ewed 

Nes)—You should, when the 
all. fallen, paint all the inside 
an the glass, and limewash the 
‘dissolve 2 oz. of sulphide _of 
a quart of water, mix it with 
ir to a thin paste, and brush 
Ito the bark and every crevice 
urs on the Vine rods. The most 


mould then started to grow on the’ 


+ < 


(is 
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fruitful cause of this trouble is maintaining 
a cold, damp atmosphere during a spell of 
dull weather, also opening the front venti- 
lators when the wind is blowing from a north 
or easterly direction. A too dry condition of 
the border would also cause it. You ought 
to examine the border, and, if found dry, 
loosen the surface and give a thorough soak- 
ing of water after the Grapes have been cut. 
We should say it would pay you to put in a 
flow and return hot-water pipe into the 
house and see to the repairing of the glass. 


Removing fruit from Fig-trees 

(F. F.).—Fig trees that are grown in the 
open-air, or even in perfectly cool houses, and 
do not, therefore, ripen their second crop of 
fruit, are often weakened by the fruits being 
allowed to remain on the trees until autumn. 
Indeed, some people have an idea that these 
late-formed fruit will ripen early next year if 
allowed to remain on. This, as all practical 
gardeners know, is not the case as a rule, 
isolated fruits only maturing now and then, 
the majority falling to the ground as soon as 
the sap commences to rise in the spring. This 
is so even in the south of England, and after 
extra hot summers. Unless the trees are 
extra strong and need checking, all the Figs 
formed too late in the season for ripening 
should be removed as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. This enables the trees to 
increase their strength and form strong 
embryo fruits on the extremities of the 
current year’s growths for swelling away 
next spring, as they can then appropriate the 
sap which otherwise would be used up by the 
second crop fruit if allowed to remain on. 
This necessary removal of late-formed fruit 
is much neglected by gardeners who force 
Figs both in pots and in permanent borders, 
Sometimes a second crop is taken from pot 
Figs, which will not materially harm the 
trees provided over-cropping is avoided, and 
the trees are liberally treated, but to allow a 
third lot to remain on for any length of time 
means waste of vitality to trees that can of 
all others ill afford it. Our own opinion is 
that one crop, if a good one, is quite suffi- 
cient in one season from Figs in pots. 


ROSES 
A difficulty with Roses 


1 should be much obliged if you could tell 
me what is the matter with my Roses, some 
leaves of which I enclose. I have only had 
my Rose garden for a few years, but each 
year my Roses have been getting steadily 
worse. If it is Rose rust, as I suppose, could 
it be caused by the following :—(1) Over- 
feeding with farmyard manure in winter? (2) 
An insufficient amount of water in summer ? 
(3) Poor soil? Can I get rid of the disease by 
gathering the leaves and spraying as you sug- 
gest in your paper, or would it be more satis- 
factory to renew the soil or by burning the 
infected bushes ? 

[The specimens of Rose leaves you have 
sent in for examination have several things 
present which would account for your Rose 
trees not doing well. In the first place, the 
black spots on the upper surface of some of 
the leaves are due to the fungus Actinonema 
rose, commonly called Black Spot. Control 
measures for this disease are given in a reply 
to ‘* T. M. D. H.”’ on page 605 of our issue 
for October 2nd. Secondly, there is a lot of 
rusty-coloured spots on the undersides of 
some of the leaves. These are caused by 
another fungoid disease called Rose rust 
(Phragmidium subcorticum, Wint.). This 
disease attacks the wood and foliage of the 
Rose. It appears quite early in the spring 
on the leaves, and at first gives rise to orange- 
coloured spores, which is the summer stage 
of the disease. Later in the season darker 
resting spores are produced which serve to 
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carry the disease over until the following sea- 
son. The spores are also produced from the 
perennial mycelium which lies beneath the 
bark when the wood is attacked. We should 
advise you to collect and burn as many of — 
the fallen leaves as you can, thus destroying 
one source of infection for another season. 
All the wood of your Roses should be care- 
fully examined at pruning time and_ all 
diseased wood cut out and burned. Just be- 
fore the foliage begins to expand you should 
spray all your trees with a solution of soluble 
lime-sulphur at winter strength, You should 
spray at intervals afterwards with a weak 
solution of soluble lime-sulphur, or else use 
the liver of sulphur spray recommended for 
black spot. If you cut out diseased parts 
and spray well you should have no difficulty 
in controlling either of the above diseases, 
Thirdly, the Rose foliage has been eaten by 
the caterpillar of one of the Rose sawflies, 
These can be controlled by spraying the 
Roses with a good nicotine spray fluid. If 
you examine your Rose foliage you will find 
alot of holes eaten out. This is the sawfly 
damage. We think if you can get the two 
diseases and the sawfly under control your 
Roses will improve. Have you any wild 
Roses near you? Rose rust and sawfly are 
common on wild Roses, and they may be the 
cause of some of your trouble. ] 


Rose leaves falling 

The leaves of some of my Rose trees are 
falling off very rapidly; in fact, some of the 
trees are absolutely bare except for the 
blooms, which appear quite healthy. I en- 
close a sample leaf, and should be glad to 
know the disease and if there is any remedy. 

G, WILLIAMS. 


[Your Roses are attacked by Rose black 
spot, Please see.reply to ‘‘T:. M.D. H;” 
on page 605 of our issue for October 2nd, 
and also the reply on page 575 of our issue for 
September . 18th. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Felling a tree 

I have an Ash tree, some 30 feet high, 
which has been dead some years. This I wish 
to cut down. I have been told, if properly 
done, a tree can be dropped exactly in the 
place desired. I have been told further that 
the proper way to fell a tree is to cut a wedge- 
shaped piece out of the side on which it is to 
fall and then saw it nearly through on the 
opposite side. Unfortunately this particular 
tree has a decidedly natural inclination to fall 
in a direction I do not want it to, because it 
would damage a young plantation as it fell, 
I should very much appreciate expert advice. 

Av BG: 

[The suggested method of felling the dead 
tree is the correct one. If, however, the 
natural inclination of the tree is to fall in the 
Opposite direction to what is wished for a 
rope should be attached to the stem high up 
and made fast to a stake in the direction 
in which it is to come down. Otherwise, 
reduce the tree by half its height by roping 
and sawing, when the remaining 15 feet can 
readily be dealt with. This would be the 
cheapest, and probably the easiest, way of 


getting over the difficulty. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Lifting plants from the open air 

(Roy Clayton).—(1) After the Coltness 
Gem Dahlias are frosted the tubers ought to 
be lifted, leaving at least 10 inches of stem, 
and be stored in a place from which frost can 
be excluded and which is not too warm. The 
dry shed referred to would be admirable for 
this purpose, placing a little dry straw or 
Bracken round the ‘tubers. If there is no 
convenience for propagating by means of cut- 
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tings in spring the tubers could be planted 
out when dormant about the middle of 
May, putting them at a depth of 6 inches, 
(2) Lift and pot up the Salvias before they are 
frosted. Place them in an~ airy position 
where they may receive as much light as 
possible, water sparingly during winter and 
plant out after danger from frosts passes in 
spring. It would be more satisfactory, how- 
ever, to procure young plants or to raise such 
from seeds for next year’s work. (3) Lift the. 
stools of your border Chrysanthemums, 
placing them quite thickly in boxes and cover- 
ing the roots with fine, rather sandy soil. 
The boxes may also be placed in the shed, 
watered sparingly, and the stools torn apart 
for replanting in April. (4) Lift and dry off 
the corms of your Gladioli, retaining, mean- 
time, the foliage by which they can be tied in 
bundles avd hung up in the shed. In spring 
clean them down and plant at a depth of 
4 inches, placing, if possible, a handful of 
sharp sand at the base of each. Planting 
can be done early in April, and from then till 
the middle of May for successional blooming. 


GREENHOUSE 


Cultivation of Eustoma Russellianum 
(R. D., Belvoir).—Eustoma Russellianum 
is the correct name of Lisianthus Russelli- 
anus. ‘This plant—and not without reason— 
has always been regarded as being difficult of 
cultivation. Seed should be sown about the 
middle of May in a cool house, the object 
being to get the plants to make a rosette of 
leaves to pass over the winter. If sown too 
_early there is a danger of the plant trying to 
flower during late autumn or winter, and 
thus spoiling for the following season. The 
plants should be grown in a compost consist- 
ing of about equal parts good turfy loam, 
brown fibrous peat, and silver sand. When 
repotting, care should be taken to disturb the 
roots as little as possible. If properly grown 
the young plants should be well established 
in sixty sized pots for the winter. Careful 
watering is very essential at all times, also 
cool treatment, an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature being all they require; indeed, 
during the summer they grow perfectly in a 
cold frame. Early in the New Year they 
should be ready for a shift into their flower- 
ing pots, 6 inches being suitable for this pur- 
pose. They are subject to attacks of thrips, 
but this is generally caused by too high tem- 
peratures and dry atmospheric conditions, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED j 

D. Prior and Son, Lid., Colchester.—The 
Queen of flowers and other trees and plants. 

F. Gifford, Hornchurch, | Essex.—Special 
offer of Delphiniums. 

Hewitt and Coz, Ltd., Solihull, 
__List of Delphiniums and Roses. 

Harlan P. Kelsey Salem, Massachusetts. 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, rare plants, etc. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 
—Lawns and sports grounds. 

Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex. 
— Border Carnations and Bearded Irises. 

Ernest Ballard, Old Court, Colwall, near 
Malvern.-New Michaelmas Daisies. 

The Barton Nurseries, Boston, Lincoln.— 
Barton’s Boston Roses. 

Daniels Bros., Lid., Norwich.—Fruit trees, 
Roses, shrubs, etc. 


Warwick. 


Sheppards, Shawhurst Nursery, Holly- 
wood, Birmingham.—Hardy and alpine 
plants. ; 

Morse Bros., Deben Nurseries, Melton 


Woodbridge, Suffolk.—About Roses. 
Elisha J. Hicks.—Catalogue of gold medal 


Roses. 


Chas. Wright, The Nursery, Takeley, 
Essex.—Roses and fruit trees. 
Charlesworth and Co., Did. Visto 01 


Orchids. 
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North of England Horticultural 
Society 


The Autumn Show and proposed trials 
of garden plants 


From all accounts the autumn: exhibition 
was better than ever and more varied. ‘The 
quality was of the highest, and the fact that 
no less than 13 gold medals were awarded is, 
in itself, an indication of the high standard 
reached. The only trouble was lack of suffi- 
cient space to enable exhibitors to display the 
rare and up-to-date products of their skill 
satisfactorily. Twenty-four feet of. staging 
was the maximum allowed, so-an extended 
display was impossible. The result was that 
every bloom and every plant had to be of the 
greatest value, and only the ‘‘ cream _”’ of the 
best set up for an award, 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1927. 

The Council has decided to arrange for 
shows to be held on Thursday and Friday, 
April 21st and 22nd (Easter Week), Spring 
Show; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
September 13th, 14th, and 15th, Autumn 
Show. These dates are conditional and sub- 
ject to satisfactory terms being arranged. 

Tria GRouNDS, ! ¢ 
meeting of Fellows will be held 
April 21st, the first day of the 
Spring Shows when it is hoped to present the 
official report of the Committee of three ex- 
perts appointed recently on the extension to 
the original site for trial grounds. This 
latter site has/been inspected-and pronounced 
suitable by an expert committee, and copies 
of the report may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. J. Bernard Hall, Farn- 
ham Vicarage, Knaresboro’. ° 

The Council hope that by April 21st, 1927, 
a ‘definite and agreed scheme will have been 
worked out and a commencement made for 
carrying out trials of flowering plants. 

It would be a very great help if Fellows 
will express their definite wishes with regard 
to plants which, in their opinion, ought to be 
given preference in the trials. 

The Secretary passes on the following sug- 
gestions and awaits replies :— 

(1) Roses (Section A).—Trial of Roses 
which have already received R.H.S. 
recognition. : 

(2) Roses (Section B).—Garden Roses 
for scent.—The idea is that each separate 
entry will comprise 38 Roses, six each of 
six different colours (white, pink, red, 
yellow, copper, salmon and orange, and 
any other variety), and two climbers for 
a background; all Roses to be tested for 
garden purposes and also for scent. 

(3) Dwarf Dahlias. 

(4) The early dwarfer outdoor Chrys- 
anthemums. 


(5) Violas. 


The annual 
on Thursday, 


Reading and District Gardeners’ 
Association 

The first fortnightly meeting of the autumn 
session was held in the Abbey Hall, Reading, 
on Monday evening, the 27th ult., and was a 
great success in every way; the attendance 
was large, the exhibits grand, and the lec- 
ture most interesting and: enjoyable. Mr. 
F. J. Green presided. A special feature was 
the magnificent display of autumn flowers, 
both in the competitive and non-competitive 
sections: Roses were strongly represented, 
upwards of 250 blooms being staged, whilst 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias,’ Pentstemons, 
and Michaelmas Daisies were well to the 
fore. In the class for three vases of flowers, 
outdoor grown, there were no less than nine 
entries, the competition being very keen. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. A: H. Fulker, 
The Gardens, Elmhurst, Reading, the second 
to Mr. A. 


-by Mr. E. A. Beaumont, The Lo 


- comes freely. from seed 


H. Dow, The Gardens, Calcot . 


Park, and the third to Mr. M.. 
Gardens, Bear Wood. In a cl 
vase of Roses there were seve 
Mr. J.. Wynn, The Gardens, 
Checkendon, was first, Mr. A 
The Gardens, Calcot Grang 
Mr. H. Wynn, The Gardens, Lu 
Goring Heath, third. In the nor 
section a First-class Certificate 
for an excellent display o' S 
the varieties September | 
Hamilton, and Almirante b 
fine. Mr, A. W. Fulker 
of Merit for a fine collecti 
The lecturer for the eve 
Cobb, Lecturer in Horticultur 
ing University, and his subje 
By means of a_splendic 
slides—kindly lent by t 
Society—he showed the cor 
ways of planting and prun 
explaining many of the diff 
which the present-day flower 
and then touching upon many 
varieties in the various sectio 
esting discussion followed. 


SHORT REPLY 

A. F. ].—(1) If you examine 3 
goniums you will find that a g 

is the culprit. The only thing y 

to hand-pick the plants. — (2) The 

is to lift the bulbs when they h 

and thoroughly wash the 


Compound, carefully follo 
tions sent with the box. | 


Trishwoman.—1,, 
Cobzea scandens. "5 
H. Downes.—Leycesteri: 

J. E. Fx, Acer Buerse 
trifidum, A. trinerve ; 2, Eupé 


binum. ie 

NAMES OF FRL 

A. J. B.—Pears: 1, Should Ii 

ripe; 2, Beurré: Clairgeau 

Crassane; 4, Apple not recognis 

Cattespoole-—Apple Adam’s | 
A.. H. Garforth,—Apples 
Greening; 2, Cellini, 


The Individualist campaigr 

October 26th with a luncheon at 
‘Hugh Bell will be the sp 
Ernest Benn will be in the c 
be the first public activ 
dividualist Bookshop. _ 
tickets to the luncheon 
in such numbers as to ens 
tinguished, but a big, gath 
promises to be of exceptiona 
Bookshop itself is now open, 
full swing at 40, Mars 
minster—a part of the | 
activities—and those interes 
able to find at one conve 
plete collection of the literatu 
ism. ee if 


Lychnis ‘chalcedoutes 


baceous plants, when in 
It is also one of the e 


reaching about 4 feet in heigh 
the hardy plant border are. 

gorgeous. Some care i 
ever, in grouping this old 
may destroy the effect of oth 
I find it very desirable 
foreground of evergreen an 
where the site is open and su 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden” 
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time is now with us when we shall 
yhinking of improving the soil in our 
e-beds or forming new beds. It may 
@ possess a heavy clay soil, and 
ilour plants to the point of surfeiting 
nd yet we have not obtained really 
josés. Why is this? I think, if 1 
1 soil was lacking in lime, I should not 
rwrong. This is often the case with 
jay soils. Again, clay soil needs good 
gon, such as a frequent stirring of the 
3 and some of the clay needs pulver- 
| the action of frost 
i It is astonishing 
jay be accomplished 
sespect if some of the 
ie read out some- 
lacky in the autumn, 
/ the winter frosts 
oduce ai. sto" fine 
. Then it may be 
‘to the Rose-beds, 
i great advantage. 
jage is very neces- 
| clay soil, in order 
| surface water may 
aay freely. On my 
( which is one of the 
| clays in the county 
, | have found a 
mprovement where 
dug narrow drains 
(: the walks and 
uly across the por- 
land where water 
stand most. The 
inga nice fall to a 
abled me to drain it 
d at very little ex- 
Where this would 
/wacticable I would 
a main drain, 
eet deep and 1 foot 
Opened towards some good outfall, 


Bie or put in, or their place taken 


of some kind to a depth of 8 
2 inches; then, when the beds or 
tetrenched, smaller drains to 
May be connected with the main 
4% 
‘earth is an excellent material for 
the condition of clay soil. Obtain 
means, either by burning some or 
it from some individual who 
Speciality of the work. Let this 
bead freely to the lower spit of 
NM trenching takes place, together 
“¢ Slag, which Roses are not slow to 
is should be added at the rate of 
. to a square yard. With the top 
d chalk should be incorporated 


at the rate of about 2 Ibs. to 3 Ibs. per square 
yard, or, if chalk be not available, then slaked 
lime should be applied in the form of a fine 
powder at the rate of about 8 ozs. to a square 
yard. Where dressings of dung have been 
annually given, gypsum or sulphate of lime 
would be best to apply at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. When planting, see that 
the Roses are furnished with a shovelful of 
nice compost, neither too wet nor too dry. 
In like manner I would advocate replanting 
Roses that have gone back during the last 


Improving Rose Soils 


same rate as mentioned above and well hoed 
into the soil. An additional dressing of dung 
may be given in spring following the pruning, 
and forked in at the same time. A simple 
plan to test soil to see if lime is deficient is to 
take a small sample from a few different 
parts of the garden, mix well together, then 
place a small quantity in a glass, and pour 
on to it a wineglassful of spirits of salts. If 
lime is plentiful the spirit will cause a rapid 
fizzing and bubbling, but if feeble, then lime 
is wanted. 

Suppose one has a sandy 
or gravelly soil to deal with 


—what then? If so, do not 
attempt to grow Roses in it 
unless you are prepared to 
add good loam at the rate of 
two-thirds to one part of the 
sandy soil, and, of course, a 
good dressing of manure, 
preferably cow manure. If 
the soil is a sandy loam add 
clay if available ; if not, dig 
it out 3 feet deep, and re- 
move the gravelly subsoil, 
replacing with thé best soil 
obtainable. If basic slag is 
added as advised, and the 
surface soil mulched with 
good, well-rotted manure in 
May, no one need fear to 
grow Roses in such a 
medium. Anyone having 
such a soil should grow 
mainly the Hybrid Teas, the 
true Teas, and Monthlies, 
and, where possible, obtain 


The Rose garden at Red Roses, Tonbridge, Kent, the home of 
Mr. S. W. Burgess 


year or two. Most gardeners replant all their 
Roses every four or five years, and it pays to 
do so. One need not do the whole collec- 
tion in one season, but let the beds be re- 
planted in sections, dividing the Rose gar- 
den, say, into three, and replanting No. 1 
section this year, No. 2 next year, and so-on. 
In like manner, standards may be quite re- 
newed if they have not stood too long, and 
even Ramblers, where they fail to grow vigor- 
ously, could have the subsoil improved with- 
out actually removing the plants. Where 
farmyard manure is available I would advo- 
cate its use in addition to the materials named 
above, but it should be well rotted. 7 
Where Roses do not require replanting, 
then a dressing of basic slag in the autumn 
will be of great help to them, applied at the 


them on their own roots. 
Hybrid Perpetuals must be 
avoided, for they are ad- 
dicted to red rust in such a 
light soil. Peaty soils may 
be improved by draining and adding pulver- 
ised clay or stiffish loam, and, if possible, 
have the beds or borders excavated to a depth 
of 3 feet, and mix the peaty soil with the 
other materials, including, of course, manure 
and basic slag. I had to plant a long border 
in November last. The soil was of the black- 
ish peaty character ofttimes found near 
forests. Taking advantage of a heap of turf 
edgings, road-scrapings, and decayed weeds, 
I had the staple soil- wheeled out to a depth 
of 3 feet, and, after mixing about a fourth of 
it with the materials named, the mixture was 
wheeled into the border, adding some well- 
rotted dung as the filling-up proceeded. The 
Roses have done exceedingly well and have 
more than repaid the time and trouble that 
were taken. E. 
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National Rose Society 

RRANGEMENTS have now been made 
Av next year’s exhibitions as follows :— 

The spring show will be held at West- 
minster on Friday, April 22nd; the summer 
show in London on July 1st and 2nd; the 
provincial show at Cheltenham on July 6th 
and 7th. The special show of new seedlings, 
at which the Daily Mail Cup will again be 
competed for, will be held at Westminster on 
July 15th and the autumn show at West- 
minster on September oth and 1oth. It has 
been decided to hold a Rose Conference in 
London in July, 1928. An announcement as 
to the arrangements will be made later. 


Rose Bouquet d’Or 

I know no more beautiful Rose than this 
in late summer and autumn, to say nothing 
of its value during the rest of the summer. 
As I write (early October) it is lovely climb- 
ing over the tops of pergolas, its abundant 
and luxuriant young bronze leaves and shoots 
providing a delightful setting for the coppery- 
yellow blooms. These lovely flowers are as 
freely borne at the present time as they were 
in June, and the.effect is equally as good. It 
is a strong grower and loves a cool, heavy 
soil. Where a vigorous subject is desirable, 
such as a very high wall, it is most suitable. 
This valuable Rose, a seedling from™Gloire 
de Dijon, was raised by Ducher as far back 
as 1872 and is far superior to many of our 
more recently introduced climbing Roses, as 
it branches freely from the base, the lower 
portion never becoming bare where the plants 
are properly cared for. E. M. 


Rose climbing Lady Hillingdon 

This is a really beautiful Rose which posses- 
ses all the essential qualities so desirable in a 
climber. With me it flowers over the greater 
part of the summer, and even to-day (October 
6th) carries quite a lot of its refined orange 
flowers set in a medley of coppery-coloured 
young shoots. E. M. 


Monster bunch of Grapes 


Covent Garden was on October 6th in- 
terested in an abnormally large bunch of 
Grapes, which had been brought over by 
aeroplane from Belgium by the grower the 
previous evening. The bunch, of the Alicante 
variety, turned the scale at 373 Ibs., and it 
measured over 2 feet long by some 15 inches 
across. It was stated to have been taken 
from a Vine about 30 years old, but the 
grower’s name was not obtainable. Mr. W. 
Grove had the fruit, which was in good con- 
dition, on view at his Covent Garden 
premises, where we examined it. The fruit 
was purchased by Mr. Harry Mash, of 
Messrs. Mash and Austin, Ltd., Covent Gar- 
den, at £1 per lb.—£37 Ios. in all. It was 
exhibited at the firm’s premises before pre- 
sentation to the Lord Mayor of London to be 
sold by auction on behalf of the ‘* Fleet Street 
week’ for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Mr. 
A. F. Barron, in ‘‘ Vines and Vine Culture,” 
states what are believed to be record Grape 
bunches. These include :—Trebbiano, * Mr. 
Curror, Eskbank, 26 lbs. 4 ozs. ; White Nice, 
25 lbs. 15 ozs.; Gros Guillaume, Mr. Charles 
Roberts, Charleville Forest, Ireland, 23 lbs. 
5 oz.; Syrian, Speechly’s famous bunch 
grown at Welbeck, 19 lbs. ; and Black Ham- 
bro’, Mr. Hunter, Lambton, 21 Ibs. 12 ozs. 


Autumn Orchid Show Challenge Cups 


The annual R.H.S. Orchid Show will be 
held in the Society’s Hall at. Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on October 19th and 
zoth. The Baron Schroeder Challenge Cup 
will- be awarded for the best group of 
Orchids exhibited by an amateur; no restric- 
tion as to the number of assistants or area. 
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A challenge cup valued 20 guineas, presented 
to the Society by the Trade Orchid Growers 
for competition, will be awarded for the best 
group exhibited by an amateur who employs 
not more than three assistants in Orchid 
houses (including the head-gardener) for a 
group of Orchids not exceeding 60 square 
feet. A silver trophy, valued 73 guineas, for 
the best 12 Orchids, not more than two of one | 
genus, exhibited by an amateur who employs 
not more than two growers in his Orchid 
houses. Atrophy, valued 5 guineas, 
for the best six Orchids exhibited by an 
amateur who employs one Orchid grower. 
The Secretary of the R.H.S. will be pleased 
to receive entries for these competitions and 
to supply entry forms. Entries should not be 
received later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 18th, 


Salvia coerulea 

. On September 21st, at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s great autumn show, a Salvia 
exhibited by Miss Martineau under the name 
of Salvia Bluebeard received an Award of 
Merit, subject to its receiving a specific name. 
The plant has now been identified by Dr. O. 
Stapf as Salvia coerulea Benth. It is under- 
stood that the plant survived last winter in 
the open both at Ascot and Maidenhead. 


Imperial Fruit Show, Holland Park 
Hall, London 


Amateur gardeners and others interested in 
horticulture should not fail to pay a visit to 
the Imperial Fruit Show at Holland Park 
Hall on October 29th to November 6th. The 
fruit entered for competition at this exhibi- 
tion, grown by the leading experts in this 
country and in the Dominions and Colonies, 
represents the high-water mark in cultiva- 
tion, and will prove of absorbing interest to 
all growers of fruit, whether amateur or 
commercial. The Royal Horticultural Society 
have arranged for a special display of fruit, 
flowers, and evergreens from their gardens at 
Wisley. The most prominent feature at the 
show will be the combined exhibit of the 
great  fruit-growing Dominions—Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, covering an area 
of over 3,000 square feet, under the auspices 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


Hydrangeas 


N this part (N. Devon) the Hydrangea is 

known as ‘‘ The Changeable.”’ It is 

planted everywhere, and has every shade 
and variation of pink and blue among its 
flowers, and bushes bearing all these colours 
are not at all unusual, whilst others have 
self-coloured pink or blue blossoms only. In 
this garden there are several plants of both 
the common variety, H. hortensis, and a 
black-stemmed one which was given me from 
a Kentish garden as being true blue. 

Of this last variety there are two plants 
growing almost side by side which have 
hitherto produced only pink flowers, and not 
noticeable in any way. 

This year, however, one of them has pro- 
duced heads of large and brilliant blue 
flowers, whilst the other has persisted with 
its usual somewhat insignificant pink ones. 

The strange conduct of these two plants 
has somewhat shattered the impression I 
had formed as to the flowers coming blue. 

I had always been inclined to-think that, 
given congenial soil, it is age alone that 
gives the plant naturally its blue blossoms, 
and then only when a suitable season fol- 
lows, for there is no certainty that a blue- 


' throughout the summer it is a va 


of the Empire Marketing Board. 
esting competition has been arr ng 
baked Apple dumplings (using Empir 
only), the entries in which will b 
daily at the show. Superb exhib 
are being arranged by some of t! 
distributors in the United Kingdo 
show is open from 10 a.m. to 9.30 p. 
Music every afternoon and eveni 
nearest stations on the Undergro 

Shepherd’s Bush and Uxbridge — 
Numerous *buses pass the doors o! 


The Truffle Sun Rose (Helia 
tuberaria) oa 

I find this distinct and beau 
species most useful for growin 
crevices of low retaining walls 
maintains a healthy clean growth 
to year and commences to bloom 
first week in June. The cushions 
leaves rarely exceed 3 inches in | 
from these rise numbers of gla 
each 9 inches-in height, bearing 
yellow flowers with dark centres, f 
a small single Rose, and 2 inches ae 
reason of its not having woody st 
dwarf clusters of hairy leaves th 
plant is distinct from all other 
It is said to grow abundantly wi 
abound, and as it flowers co 


for the rock garden. 


Romneya Coulteri : 

Huge satiny-white crinkled flowers ¢ 
across, with a large central cluster | 
yellow stamens profusely born 
elegant, branching stems and f 
blue-grey foliage, such is a deseri 
above beautiful Poppy from Califo 
a glorious plant which loves a - 
loam, and a remarkable specimen 1 
cently is responsible for this short 
was in a garden at Handcross, Si 
had been planted at the foot of 
above which it had soared for 3. 
Not content with this, it had b 
neath the wall, and plants 4 fee 
were in full bloom on the opposi 


expressed by correspondents. 


flowered bush will be blue next year 

a pink will be pink. a. 
{ would add that all cuttings 

variably have pink flowers at first. 


The slogan ‘‘ Buy British goods” 
be borne in mind by those who 
be planting Rose trees, and 
Every autumn one notices in Ié 
Roses advertised to be sold by au 
bulk of them hail from the C 
budded on a different stock 
grown on lighter soil, do not, 
limited experience prompts’ me 
stand our soil, and, as a rul 
long, if ever some of them 
lished. There is another : 
contemplating purchasing Ros 
do so from their own count 
this, the plants are more 
should there be any losses one i 
to communicate with the firm su 
invariably I have found some co 
shown. With Continental Ro 
one knows exactly where, nor | 
were got up to be sent to these S| 
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cedure is impossible. I have been a 
»r of Roses for over 30 years, and I 
yet to find that the British nurserymen 
e beaten. Let me persuade those who 
bout to add to their stock to pause 
» they leave the home-grower and 
. The British Rose Growers’ Associa_ 
o which most firms of repute are allied 
, issue seals which are the hallmark 
ying that the goods are British and, 
ore, can be relied upon. The seals are 
ma fides guaranteeing the origin of the 
and with these one has confidence that, 
proper treatment, one will not be let 

x WOoDBASTWICK. 


A reader’s selection of Roses 


n now making a couple of Rose-beds 
snough to hold 36 each, and have just 
1 the following varieties to fill them :— 
‘and pink bed.—General McArthur, 
de Hollande, Mme. Butterfly, Betty 
iard, Mme. Melanie Soupert, Mrs. 
> Shawyer, Mrs. Henry Bowles, and 
fenry Morse. 

age and yellow bed.—Christine, Mrs. 
ss Quin, Emma Wright, Mabel Morse, 
*. Page Roberts, and Sovereign. 

s, Somerset. L. Bicc-WITHER. 


1 regale in a Lincolnshire garden 
CLOSE you.a photograph of a clump 
ilium regale in this garden which may 
of interest. The tallest were 6 feet 
and some of the stems had 14 
. They seem to grow well in this 
imestone soil, mixed with some leaf- 
in partial shade. They do not seem 
ie to their best for two years after 
g. I think it is.best to put in small 
and then leave them alone, but one 
‘ot expect much the first year. They 
y easily raised from seed. 
Guy FENWICK. 

1 Luffenham Hall, Stamford. 


Lilies 

many years we have tried to grow 
but they have always become diseased 
we died out. We tried peat, leaf- 
manure, but all to no purpose, and 
ve the two borders up to other 
| These borders face due south, one 
a hedge on its east and the other 
>On its west side. Last year we made 
attempt in another place on the north 
ashrubbery. We took out about 2 feet 
earth and filled in with old turf. The 
as been perfect growth, good flowers, 
disease. Last year one L. auratum 
29 flowers on its stem, and this year 
$87 feet 6 inches high. Of course, 
May be the important point, or our 
¥ not suit them. I think both leaf- 
md manure are apt to foster disease. 
d be interesting to hear comments on 
n Lily growers. 

i THACKERAY TURNER. 


00k, Godalming. 


eet Peas: Too many names 


yelcome the improvements that have 
ide in Sweet Peas in recent years, but 
ning is overdone. It tends to con- 
ind distracts attention from the sorts 
ve been well proved and are really 
id distinct. Taking up a few seed 
(es there would not be the least diffi- 
compiling a list of 30 or 40 named 
, all of which are claimed to be dis- 
tt which, when grown, are found to 
}much alike. Anyone who has the 
id the time may test this by growing 
ton. A few good things may be dis- 
}and also many that should never 
m named at all. We are greatly in- 
‘0 those who have spent so much 


+ 
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labour among Sweet Peas, but it is to the 
interest of all concerned that those sent out 
as new should be distinct, and only when 
this is the case can the interest and the popu- 
larity of the flower be extended and sustained, 


Calceolatia polyrrhiza 

I once had Calceolaria polyrrhiza in a cold, 
exposed garden in Yorkshire, where the soil 
was heavy and limeless. It grew abundantly. 
Here my soil is thin and limy and subject to 
drought. It seems impossible to keep the 
plant alive without making special prepara- 
tions. Jt is not a matter of great regret 
when space is limited. L. J. Rocerrs. 

Oxford. 


Potato Ben Cruachan 
I was rather astonished to notice, on page 
609, an article by A. J. Davis giving the 


Lilium regale, 6 feet high and carrying 


14 blooms on a stem, in Mr. Guy 
Fenwick’s garden-at North Luffenham 
Hall, Stamford 


above-mentioned Potato a very bad name. 
But I suppose it is the same with most other 
varieties. Find what varieties suit your gar- 
den and stick to them. 

I grew Ben Cruachan this year in Hert- 
fordshire for the first time, and it proved to 
be everything that could be desired. It was 
the last Potato in the garden to take the 
disease among four other varieties. When 
lifted it had by far the least number of 
diseased tubers. The flavour was excellent. 
I-can honestly say it was the best flavoured 
Potato I had tasted that had been grown in 
that garden during my three years there. I 
have just moved into Bucks and_ intend 
giving it a trial here next season. 

F Davis sings the praise of Duke 
of York, a good old Potato I will admit, with 
an excellent flavour. I tried it in that same 
garden three years running, and it was an 
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absolute failure each time, which just goes to 
prove that one must find what varieties suit 
the soil. 

It would be interesting to hear of other 
readers’ experiences with Ben Cruachan. 


W. CoLseLL. 
The Gardens, Hitcham Grange, Taplow. 


Early Chrysanthemums 


A new style of plant is gradually taking 
the place of the old in respect to the outdoor 
sorts. This is a good one, too, inasmuch as 
there can be detected improvement in length 
of flower-stem, and this makes for elegance 
when cut for decoration. One ideal variety 
named Mrs. Jack Pearson has for several 
seasons been noted in the markets, but 
hitherto the general cultivator has not been 
given a chance to include it. Probably there 
will be no difficulty another year: The 
colour varies in shades of red and yellow, the 
bloom is full and shapely. It begins to flower 
in July, and at the time of writing (the end 
of August) its display is excellent. 

There may be those who maintain that 
Chrysanthemums ‘in the months named are 
too early ; yet they are esteemed even then on 
account of their lasting qualities when cut. 
Phoenix is another variety very early to bloom, 
and in this instance, like the other, is free 
flowering. To thin, or disbud, as_taking 
away bloom buds before developed is termed, 
to get a bigger flower, would end in failure. 
The variety is not well adapted for this mode. 
Cranford and Cranford Creani, the former 
deep yellow, are in blossom now and both 
lend themselves to the spray form of culture. 
They belong to a new type indicated above. 

By retaining crown buds, as in the case of 
exhib:tion blooms later in the season, it may 
be possible to get some of the early sorts to 
flower even at the period named. This indeed 
is done in such instances as Sanctity, 
Countess, and even ‘Almirante, but the 
generality of growers may prefer varieties 
that do not require any manipulation of 
growth and the like. Mayford White is re- 
garded as one that. will flower early in a 
natural manner, although this year, owing to 
the necessity of propagation, the plants were 
backward when put in open ground. Never- 
theless, this will show its truer character as 
years go on.  Hollicot Yellow, or as some 
name it, Goldfinder, is quite a fine type, 
more lusty in growth and flower than is the 
newer Cranford, but not so elegant in the cut 
state. Then there is the coloured form named 
Harvester. 

I saw a plantation of seedlings from the 
last-named pair just recently, composed of 
some hundreds of plants, and not more 
than one among 50 has come with the very 
early bloom and lengthy stem mentioned. 
Still, this is not unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of a new type. 

I have for some years considered the variety 
Polly and its forms ideal as early-flowering 
ones. These, however, may in the future be 
quite surpassed by those named above and by 
others that‘ are sure to follow. Faults in 
Polly are those of somewhat difficult growth 
and too great a freedom in flowering, or 
rather a disposition to form blossoms instead 
of branches first. 

The bulk of early kinds has yet to flower. 
The season, with its ample moisture, has 
suited them, and one is looking for a great 
display in quite a short time. The class may 
well be considered the more popular of. ail 
Chrysanthemums, because they can be en- 
joyed without the aid of glass, and com- 
mercially they are valuable for the same rea- 
son. Fire-heat is not required to produce 
them. It is easy to extol the merits of Cot- 
tage Pink or Flora, to name a pair of ancient 
ones, which look common indeed by the side 
of such sorts as I have named. ja eS) 
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Roses of Outstanding Merit 


With hints on how to plant them 


soon as the nurserymen make the first 
deliveries. All books and articles on 
Rose planting insist that the roots should be 
spread out flat and parallel with the soil sur- 
face. This is a grave mistake which is obvi- 
ous to anyone who cares to examine the two 
accompanying rough sketches in which the 
dotted lines represent the new roots formed. 
In A the Rose plant is in danger of being 
. ruined through inability to obtain sufficient 
moisture in the soil, whereas in B, owing to 
the new roots. occupying a much greater area 
and depth, there is no such danger. The 
after-life of the maiden Rose is greatly in- 
fluenced by the growth, vigour, and ripening 
of the new wood made during the first year 
of planting. If the first year’s growth is 
poor or the plant stunted it will take three 
years’ careful nursing and-constant attention 
to bring it back into good healthy growth, 
The main object of this article is to notice 
a few special varieties of Roses which no 
Rose garden should fail to contain on account 
of their outstanding merits. First among 
the singles comes Isobel, the finest single 


Too planting of Roses should be done as 


A. Planting Roses 
In this example the roots are spread out flat 


and parallel to the soil surface. The roots 
occupy a good area of soil, but not of 
sufficient depth 


Rose there is. Planted in May, by October 
the growth is over 4 feet and the second year 
nearly 6 feet. These are measurements 
made of basal shoots, one of which bore no 
less than 25 blooms. Unless for exhibition 
no single or semi-double Rose should be dis- 
budded, and in any case no summer _ or 
autumn shoot rising from the base. The 
colour of Isobel when well grown is incom- 
parably fine, owing to an intensely bright 
rose being superimposed on a yelléw ground 
with pure translucent yellow base and golden 
stamens. As the flower ages the yellow 
ground gives: place to pure white, leaving the 
flower pure rose with white base. The 
flowers are large, occasionally 6 inches 
across, and at times the large petals crinkled 
and fluted. “Isobel is a most profuse 
bloomer, only slightly liable to mildew when 
budded on the Briar, but more liable to both 
mildew and black spot when worked on any 
other stock, particularly when Dutch-grown. 
Vesuvius, another single Rose, though rather 
small, is particularly fine owing to its extra- 
ordinary depth of colour and brilliance and 
purity of tone. No name could have fitted 
this Rose better. 

In 1906 I had the privilege of seeing 
Stromboli in action in the evening and at 
night, and while the similarity of the colour 
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of a Rose and an active volcano is -far- 
fetched, yet Vesuvius invariably brings back 
the recollection of that memorable night. 
Vesuvius is quite a dwarf compared to Isobel 
as to growth, but much more bushy, and as 
continuous, or even more so, a bloomer. 
Among the semi-doubles, undoubtedly there 
is no Rose to compare with Hawlmark 
Crimson, the finest semi-single or double 
there is, and it is unlikely that it will ever 
be supplanted. Growing no higher than 
Vesuvius, but more bushy and open, the 
flowers .are huge, 6 inches across, large 
velvety crimson petals, with glorious black 
bloom of indescribable beauty and refinement. 
The flowers come strong and healthy and 
have a delicious fragrance. Until the ad- 
vent of Hawlmark Crimson, K. of K. un- 
doubtedly was the best semi-double Rose. In 
its colour class it is still the best. The height 
is 3 feet and the form an open bush. The 
intense crimson colour is superimposed on a 
yellow ground, giving that metallic brilliance 
to the flower so much admired. Particularly 
is this the case in high summer, when the 
sun, being high in the heavens, bleaches the 
colour of all Roses to some extent. In 
autumn K. of K. is a deeper crimson still, 
with metallic brilliance due to its yellow 
ground, but in addition it bears a black 
flushed velvety bloom, giving the flower very 
great charm and distinction. |The nearest 
rival to K. of K. is Red Letter Day, but un- 
fortunately this Rose has -thinner, long 
petals which curl over and quarter, giving the 
blooms a dishevelled appearance and detract- 
ing from its refined colouring. Moreover, it 
is nothing like so free blooming as K. of K. 
The Adjutant, raised by the late Rev. J: H. 
Pemberton, who made Hybrid Musk Roses 
his particular speciality, is a carmine Hybrid 
Musk Rose of superb excellence. Slightly 
taller, and much more bushy and vigorous 
than K. of K., The Adjutant is a semi-double 
Rose of the highest quality, large size, great 
Substance, and exquisite colouring, almost 
continuously in flower, and with the most de- 
licious Musk scent; the best in this class. 
Few people have realised the value of this 
Rose. 

The colour of Roses is influenced by 
nitrate, potash, and phosphate, as also by 
sulphate of iron and a soil rich in humus, 
which retains the moisture. Unless these 
are continuously supplied there cannot be that 
refinement and distinction in colouring, form, 
and pose in the flowers which every rosarian 
knows is the hallmark of skilled cultivation 
and management. C. A. JARDINE. 

106, Sutton Court Road, 3 

Chiswick, London. 


Rose cuttings 


This is an interesting method of increasing 
the stock of all such varieties of Roses as are 
amenable to this mode of propagation. I 
have long since found it useless to try and 
increase the stock of Roses which make 
weak or but indifferent growth in this way, 
and have found it best to confine attention to 
those of a more robust or vigorous habit of 
growth. A sheltered border facing south- 
west or west provides an admirable position 
for the cutting bed. Any good garden soil 
suffices, but in dealing with that which is 
inclined to be heavy or is actually so it is 
always best to’ place some sharp sand in the 
drills when the cuttings are being inserted. 
The cuttings should consist of pieces of 
ripened wood which have bloomed this sea- 
son, and, in addition to their being as robust 


as possible, obtain them with heels whenever | 


this can be done without damage to the 


‘ 


labels for the purpose. 


- season, some of the best 


plants, as. such -cuttings 
readily. The length of the cutt 
from 8 inches to to inches, and 


from 4 inches to 5 inches in depth, 


ver 
aot in to lightly mulch t 

with leaf-mould or spent Mt 
Label each variety legibly, 


the behaviour of some of th 
sumimer, and perhaps it 
appropriate that I now give 
regarding the most reliable sot 
It is not every variety th: 
pended on to be really fin 


Stee weeks ago I gave a 1 


being but poor-in colour and 


ae. eR 


B. Roots planted at an angle 
to the soil surfa 

The roots occupy as much s 

but to a much greater dep 
numerou 

while others are entirely th 

Roses Colonel Oswald Fitzg 


one of the most continuo 
autumn, certainly, the 
but they carry ‘heis ric 
the last. Lord -Charlem 
deep red Roses that give 
late in the season. Althoug 
profuse, W. C. Gaunt gi 
lent account of itself int! 
do Covent Garden, Geni 
(very profuse), Lieutenant Chat 
Emslie, and Mrs. Edw 
Uprichard, although neit 
tinuous late in the seas 
ber of very richly-coloured bl 
well. Los Angeles is ver 
not quite so floriferous in a 
wish. Wm. F. Dreer is simp! 
late September, giving that won 
overlaid with carmine, that no 
can equal. In autumn, toc 
blooms erect on stiff stems. | 
budded freely, as it prod 
of buds. Noblesse is anot 
tember, its large pale yello 
with pale pink being ve 
pleasing. Frances Gaunt is 
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od at all times, but in autumn the 
+ig richer. A very fine Rose in all re. 
, Mrs. Henry Morse, if only it could be 
‘ree from mildew, would be one of the 
g.son sorts. Even as it is, it gives num- 
sf beautifully-formed blooms. Most of 
jellows do well, but Mabel Morse, 
pine, Florence I. Izzard, and Golden 
jm are best, Christine, perhaps, being 
st constant and profuse, always retain- 
jour and form well. Of the paler 
Pharisaer is, probably, the best, but 
a, if not too reliable in colour, flowers 
land continuously. Mme. Butterfly is, 
ie, Not quite so continuous a bloomer, 
i dy Pirrie is always particularly brilliant 
¢ur and profuse in bloom in the autumn. 
bea is, indeed, one of the very finest 
loses late in the season. Lady Round- 
have only had this season, but should 
| iiue as it has begun must be classed 
) of the best all-season varieties. Mrs. 
id is another beauty in autumn, as is 
if variety Mrs. A. R. Waddle. Mme. 
‘riot has been extra good this autumn, 
jly in colour. In dry weather one of 
ty best September Roses is Rev. F. 
«Xoberts, but it is inclined to ‘ ball ”’ in 
(and wet spell. Hugh Dickson, 
¢3h never very free late in the season, 
jwell and retains its colour. Provided 
sairly dry and sunny Mme. Melanie 
jt is superbly beautiful, but it dislikes 
ns and damp. Gustav Grunerwald is 
i at its best late in the season, and so 
David McKee.. Mrs. C. V. Haworth 
well and retains its colour well right on 
le. Earl Haig gives some very good 
f, as does Marjorie Bulkley, but the 
1s rather easily disfigured by wind and 
| Etoile d’Hollande gives exquisite 
Jin autumn, but the blooms are small 
if foo numerous, Paul Lédé, in favour- 
yeather, gives abundance of richly- 
id flowers, but in wet weather these 
on badly marked. Others that give 
2f00d flowers, but that can hardly be 
( as free autumn bloomers include 
iWallace, Mrs. H. Bowles, Padre, Lady 
cn, Mme. Segond -Weber, Isobel, 
ftta, Betty, Richmond, Caroline 
“, Antoine Rivoire, and Una Wallace. 
C. Brair. 


, 


Eon House, Linlithgow. 


tambler Roses for arches 
(RepLy to Rose.) 


Janting, as you suggest, a late variety 
| @arly variety upon each arch, you 
Oe able to have a very beautiful effect 
(fairly long period. As a rule, the 
#2 and Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses are 
asuccess upon arches, although Réve 
fay be given as an exception, so that 
Mot obtain quite such a late flowering 
) otherwise would if such Roses were 
Some of the lovely free-growing Teas 
lbrid Teas-of the non-climbing varie- 
(ald be planted at the base of the 
ir, and allowed to mingle with the 
|nowths of the latter. We have seen 
{Marie Van Houtte and Anna Ollivier 
quite a considerable height, giving 
ively blossoms until. quite late in the 
As you require four arches to be pink 
jite we should recommend the follow- 
aady Godiva, late; Gruss an Zabern, 
ais is a freer bloomer than Climbing 
et); Mme. Alfred Carridre, late; Tea 
ft, early; Alberic Barbier, early; 
im Pillar, late (this has superior foli- 
‘Tausendschén, and well worth grow- 
‘lush Rambler, late; Joseph Lamy, 

en, for the other four arches, 
| Or yellow and white :—Gardenia, 
iBennet’s Seedling, late; Réve d’Or, 
‘sie Robichon, early ; Goldfinch, early ; 
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October Roses, from a photograph taken in the Editor’s room 


The tall flowers are of a single spray of that grand pink Rose Mrs. Henry Bowles, 


one of the best, if not the best, of all pink garden Roses. 


represented at the base are Isobel, K. of K., Vesuvius, and The Adjutant 


Alister Stella Gray, late; Leontine Gervais, 
early; White Dorothy Perkins, late. Aglaia 
is good, but does not flower freely until two 
or three years old. If your garden is well 
sheltered try Mme. Bérard instead of Alister 
Stella Gray, as it is a more rapid grower, or 
Duchesse d’Auerstoedt would be splendid for 
its foliage, although rather a shy bloomer. 
Be careful to have good, deep holes prepared 
for the climbers. They should be dug out 
fully 3 feet deep and 2 feet in width, and then 
filled up again, good manure and bone-meal 
being mixed with it as the soil is returned. 


Rosa Wichuraiana 


The value of this class of Rose for decora- 
tion is-a recognised fact, and its popularity 
and that of its hybrids are_evidenced by be- 
ing so extensively employed for the clothing 
of pergolas, rustic arches, arbours, and so 
forth. There is, however, another use to 
which they may be put, and one that is but 
seldom seen, and that is filling large beds 
with them, and, instead of training the 
growths to poles in the orthodox fashion, peg- 
ging them down to within 6 inches or 9 inches 
of the soil. Only those who have either seen 


Among the varieties 


or employed this method of growing this type 
of Rose can appreciate the wonderful effect 
that is produced, especially if care is taken 
to plant one variety only in each bed. Then 
the masses of flowers displayed by varieties 
such as Excelsa, Lady Godiva, Rene Andre, 
Goldfinch, Paul Transon, and others are seen 
to perfection. If the growths are pegged 
down as already mentioned, so that they are 
not too close to the ground, all formality of 
surface is avoided. Their cultural treatment 
is the same as when grown in the ordinary 
way. Cut out the old wood directly the 
plants pass out of flower, thin out, and leave 
sufficient of the new growths to cover the 
beds; peg them down and leave the tipping 
of the shoots till spring. Dress with half- 
decayed manure in alternate years. W. 


Violas 


Where the flowering shoots were cut back 
a few weeks ago there are now innumerable 
strong growths suitable for cuttings. These 
may be taken off 3 inches in length and 
dibbled into boxes or beds made up of fine 
sandy soil. This should be made firm before 
inserting the cuttings. 
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October Flowers and Fruits 


Observations on a few plants of special interest noted at 
the Royal Horticultural Societys Meeting on October Sth 4 


HE Lilies were exceedingly fine and 

merit all the good things that Mr. E. H. 

Woodall has to say in their praise on this 
page. There were many spikes of Lilium 
nepalense from bulbs grown in IJndia. In- 
cidentally their flowers were larger and more 
reflexed than the old type. The dark choco- 
late-maroon stood out in bold contrast on the 
yellow-green perianth. 

Watsonia rosea was shown in the same 
group, also Lilium regale and L. sulphureum 
from Empire-grown bulbs. 

Michaelmas Daisies were extensively 
shown and pink varieties predominated. 

The varieties most in evidence were :— 
Little Pink Lady, Barr’s Pink, Wells’ 
Favourite (a pink Amellus), Ruby Tips, Lil 
Fardel, Dick Ballard, Ryecroft Pink, and 
Ballard’s Crimson. 

Mr. Ernest Ballard showed the new white 
variety Mrs. George Monro in quantity. It 
is a splendid variety of tall, erect habit. It 
should make a perfect border plant and in 
time. no doubt it will be grown for market. 
With reference to Michaelmas Daisies for 
market, it is interesting to note that Barr’s 
Pink is a great favourite in Covent Garden 
Market and is quite the best Aster in Covent 
Garden this season. The pink-flowered 
varieties are preferred for the cut-flower 
trade as they show up to advantage under 
artificial light. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the purple shades are dull 
under artificial light. For border effect, 
however, the blue and purple shades will 
always hold their own. 

A very remarkable Gentian, under the 
name G. detonsa (ciliata), was shown by 
Lady Aberconway and the Hon. H. McLaren, 
Bodnant, N. Wales. It is certainly not G. 
ciliata, which we saw flowering a few weeks 
ago in the Dolomites. The plant shown 
carried very large violet-blue flowers about 
23 inches across and 3 inches long. The 
four-petalled flowers were more remarkable 
for their size than for their form or colour. 
The petals were tinged with green on the 
outside and margined with white hairs to- 
wards their base. 

From the Botanic Gardens, 
came sprays of  Cornus~Mas ‘laden with 
bright red fruits known as _ Cornelian 
Cherries. In Eastern Europe. these, fruits 
are much prized for the making of conserves, 
and we have pleasant recollections of the 
delicious. jams made from Cornelian Cherries 
in Bulgaria. It is unusual for this tree to 


fruit in England. H.C. 


Because of the Butterflies 


How bright and beautiful the Michaelmas 
Daisies were at Vincent Square on the 5th 
inst.! The other day in Devonshire I saw 
a pretty sight that made me. smile, for one 
sunny morning J went into the garden to 
enjoy the Asters in the sunshine, and I there 
found, to my amusement, that the butterflies 
all preferred the pink or rose coloured varie- 
ties. Not one was to be seen on the white 
varieties, and only a few Painted Ladies and 


Cambridge, 


one Brimstone was to be seen on the lilac - 


shades, suchas Climax and many others. 
But on the rose-coloured shades multitudes 
of Red Admirals and Tortoiseshells and a 
lesser number of Painted Ladies jostled each 
other in their haste to drink the nectar. Is it, 
I wonder, on account of the butterflies, both 
human and winged, that pink shades are so 
predominant? One used to consider a 
Michaelmas Daisy as inevitably lilac or 
bluish, now the rage is set clearly for the 
rose-pink shades so beloved by the butter- 


Couleur de Rose. 


flies. When there is such a gorgeous variety 
of rose and other colours in the modern 
Dahlia it isa pity to let the old-fashioned 
Michaelmas Daisies ape the colouring of the 
Dahlias, so, ladies, pray remember that, 
after all, everything cannot always be 


Bulbs from the Antipodes 


OW many people did, I wonder, admire 

the splendour and magnificence of the 

Lilies shown recently by Messrs. Perry 
at Vincent Square? The sight of those 
superb Lilium nepalense positively made one 
gasp, so much finer were they than any 
shown before, and when one realised that 
these are the results of bulbs imported from 
the Antipodes in cold storage last spring it 
made one aware of many wonders and possi- 
bilities in the future, for surely never were 
there such specimens grown in England. 
Shall we see (I hope we may) these Lilies 
grown as Japanese Lilies are~ grown—for 
market purposes or for greenhouse adorn- 
ment in the winter months? Certainly such 
an industry should be encouraged and gar- 
deners in the Antipodes thanked for their 
enterprise and skill. We are proud of such 
persons. ’ E. H. Woopatr. 


The newest Dahlias 


HE last meeting of the season of the 

joint Floral Committee of the “Royal 

Horticultural Society and the National 
Dahlia Society was held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, October 5th, when a very interest- 
ing series of novelties was submitted for 
adjudication. Miniature-flowered Pzeony 
varieties largely predominated on this occa- 
sion, and some were very -attractive and 
beautiful. The following were selected for 
trial next year at Wisley :— 

Cora.—One of the most striking miniature- 
flowered Pzeony Dahlias of the current sea- 
son, chiefly on account of its colour, which 
may be described as bright cerise-pink shaded 
gold in centre. The florets are fairly broad 
and build an attractive flower about 3} inches 
across. Good wiry stems. Shown by Mr. 
C. Turner, Slough. 

JOSEPHINE ADAIR.—A very handsome large- 
flowered decorative having broad florets that 
build a flower of good form on erect stems. 
Colour, rich bright yellow. Shown’ by 
Messrs. J. Stredwick and Sons, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Rev. JosepH Ler.—Another large decora- 
tive variety having broad florets of good sub- 
stance that build a flower of good, even form. 
Colour, crimson-purple. Stiff, erect flower- 
stalks. Also shown by Messrs. Stredwick. 

CouLspon.—A very distinct type of the 
miniature-flowered Pzeony section. Florets 
prettily fluted, building an attractive flower 


“about 4 inches across. See illustration on 


page opposite. -Colour, scarlet on terra-cotta 
ground, Shown by Messrs, J. Cheal and 


“Sons, Ltd., Crawley. 


BriGHTON Gem. — Another miniature- 
flowered Peony about 4 inches in diameter. 
Rather loosely built. Colour, bright crim- 
son-cerise. Very attractive. Also shown by 
Messrs. Cheal. 

The following six varieties were selected 
for trial at Wisley from a good number of 
beautiful novelties shown by Messrs. J. 
Burrell and Co., Howe House Nurseries, 
Cambridge. They all belong to the minia- 
ture-flowered Pzony section, for which type 
of the Dahlia this firm has done so much. 


of Mignoneétte in pots 


‘when sufficient progress is 


October 4 : 


. ALIcE.-— A lovely — rosy-cer 
flower with crimson centre or zo: 
well-proportioned golden disc. Th 
are about 34 inches in diameter an 
on erect wiry stems. 
Dotr.—A flower of | 
Colour, rose-tinted on f: 
florets are fairly broad an 
build a flower about 32 i 
wiry stem. iY cca 
Errig.—A striking bicolor 
admired. The colour may 
white with a scarlet margir 
florets, and the marking ~ 
Stiff, erect flower-stem. T 
inches in diameter. as 
Evatior.—This is a m 
of the type and the colour - 
son-scarlet. The florets are b 
pointed, and build a flower « 
across borne on a wire-like 
EMMELINE. — Another ~ 
Colour, heavily-shaded rose 
ground. Florets fairly b 
and slightly twisted. 
inches in diameter. — 3 
Wanpba.—A_ rather loose’ 
about 5 inches across, h £ 
pointed florets? Colour, + 
This last set. of “six no 
flowering and the habit exc 


The newest Chry 
Thirteen new Chrysanther 
mitted to the Floral C 
National Chrysanthemum S« 
day, 4th inst. These no 
outdoor garden varieties — 
disbudded. Only three were 
this expert Committee. | 
Rep EnsicnN.—This is a la 
Japanese variety measurin 
diameter. The florets are o: 
and of good length, and sl 
incurve at the ends. Colour, 
nut with bright gold rever 
ported that the plants fro 
blooms were cut were grown 0} 
class Certificate to Messrs. H 
Sons, Shirley, Birmingha: 
Mrs. Jas. WHITEHOUS 
what solidly-built flower, havi 
florets reflexing evenly, bu 
some 4 inches across. Colot 
with gold reverse. sbud 
were shown. It was co 


sprays. Primrose was also n¢ 
flowers measure about 4 inch 
across and the colour m 
canary-yellow. The bloom 

‘disbudded specimens. Atal 
bloom having fairly broad 
flower fully 6 inches 1 
peach-pink. The Com: 

the variety again. vii 


Five-inch pots are, perhaps, 
able, but I have had nice little 
pots and which’ were ve 
loam is necessary, and to 
lime or lime-rubble. Mak 


firm, sow sparingly, and thin 


per pot. A cold frame will, ™ 
the best place for the pots, an 
done, they are better plunged 
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PLANTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT VINCENT SQUARE 


Dahlia Coulsdon 


3. 


Watsonia rosea 


Yd 


|. Lilium nepalense 


- The fruiting of Cornus Mas 


Gentiana detonsa 


6. 


The new white Aster Mrs. George Monro 


5. 


cer 1 
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The Story of My Garden: 


The grand trusses of Rhododendrons show that they 


have a home to their liking 


The Story of My Garden—lIlI. 


(Concluded from page 613) 


T the lowest end of the Rhododendron 

terraces are planted a few Azaleas and 

Lilium:Martagon. This path here runs 
close to the Privet hedge and under the 
shadow of one of the largest Holly trees in 
the district. Three feet from the ground the 
trunk measures 5 feet in circumference. It 
was difficult to get anything to grow under 
the shadow of this tree, but at last I have 
managed to get a little colour with various 
sorts of Broom. About 12 feet from the 
Holly tree a narrow flagged path runs off to 
the right. It leads upwards, and at the top 
on the right there is a small flight of four 
steps which brings one on to the flat path cut 
into the slope of the hill, which goes east to 
west across the garden. At the lower end of 
this narrow flagged path were planted Nut 
trees on eithér side. Where these ended on 
the north side of the path is.a fine Deodar, 
and further on a Mountain Ash tree. On the 
south side was a Pear tree, while further on 
up the path.were two Laburnums and a pink 
May, with an Apple tree too close to the May. 
These trees no doubt were a suitable distance 
apart when first planted, but, as so often 
happens in a newly-made garden, they had, 
in process of time, overgrown their space, 
and so they formed a dark alley under the 
shade of which nothing would grow well. I 
have cut-down three of the Nut trees, the 
Pear trée, and one of the-Laburnums, so that 
now we can get Daffodils along the edges of 
the borders, while Hepaticas and Violets. do 
well under the Nut trees. On the north side, 
towards the top, the ground is held up by a 
rock wall, on the top of which is a sloping 
bed some 8 feet wide, The slope was a little 
too stiff to retain the moisture, and so I put 
another series of rocks towards the north side 
of the bed about 18 inches high, which re- 
tains 3 feet of bed quite level. On this strip 
is planted a climbing Rose with an Almond 
tree at one end and double-flowering Peach 
at the other. On the remaining portion of 
the bed I have planted Magnolias, Viburnum 
plicatum, and Prunus triloba, which give us 
a fine display of bloom in the spring. At the 
west end of this bed, near the small flight of 
steps, the rock of the district has cropped out 
naturally, and with the addition of a few 


more pieces of rock there is a perpendicular 
rock wall about 8 feet high which has been 


used as one side of a Rose pergola. The 
rock wall is planted with Ferns, Arabis, 


Aubrietia, London Pride, and Primroses. In 
front of the pergola is a small bed planted 
with Pentstemons. This bed has -sloping 
sides on the east and south, which have been 
dotted with lumps of rock, so that we get 


Rock Roses, Iris  foetidissima, Arabis, 
Aubrietia, Cushion Saxifrages, and Lung- 


wort, with a few King Alfred Daffodils inter- 


spersed; thus we get colour in the spring. - 


On the edge of this bed are planted Pyrus 
japonica, Siberian Crab, Pyrus purpurea 
floribunda, and various Viburnums. 

The flat path continues under the pergola, 
past the bottom of another and longer flight 
of stone steps from the top of which we 
reach the south end of the top rock garden. 
The path goes straight by a bank of various 


bridge. 


October 16,] 
Brooms, Lavender, and Foxglovyes to . 
trance of our quarry. This was oi 
dug into the solid rock to provide 4 
ballast for building the four house: 
form our park. It is entered by a i 
about 8 yards long and 2 yards wide, |; 
the side of the hill. The highest poir' 
corridor is about. feet high, and at j 
a narrow bridge has been built over | 
bridge is now overgrown with 
and Roses. Inside the quarry 
rises to from 11 feet to 15 fee 
point, the space widens out. 
roughly, 12 feet wide by 20 fe 
walls are precipitous except on 
where the rock has been cut ay 
6 feet, but the sdil on the top 
that it forms what might be | 
half-funnel. This slope I have 
lumps of rock. On either si 
feature rough steps have been 
the initiated can easily get to 
stone paths running round 
quarry on this side. The w 
planted with British Ferns, Pr 
and Tropzlum speciosum. 


A few months ago I found 
clinging on the vertical face of | 
Sporling Osmunda, regalis, th 
which must have been carried 1 
have by a small pool right at 
the garden. I have potted it u 
has four well-developed fronds. 


On the top of the earth banks a 
top of the quarry are planted several ¢ 
Roses. and various Brooms. Th 
of the quarry, although quite pei 
has clothed itself with Ferns. Thes 
were self-sown, and have germinate 
Ferns themselves cling with a wid 
pertinacity to the face of the dam 
Occasionally the wind breaks one avy 
there are scores of juniors to take ily 
It is a unique, cool, and refreshing p 
find in one’s garden, and always cons 
delightful-surprise to a visitor who é 
know it. At the entrance to the qu 
flat path ends, but is continued by a’ 
paved way with occasional steps > 
round until it reaches the west endb! 
The hill on which the gel 
made slopes very steeply from tl 
ground above the quarry down to thit 
lawn. It is so steep that an oblique ft 
from the quarry entrance on the we\< 
the hill eastwards, although most 
fortably steep to get asbarrow up, 


Alpine flowers and sundial 
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dur eastern boundary before getting - 


| the western side on the slopes are 
juniper, Silver Birch, Yew, Haw- 
eee trees, under whose shade in 
| Anemones and Bluebells delight us 
‘ welcome. 
und is so steep that I have had to 
pe Serpentine path into the side of 
jo reach the bottom comfortably. 
re. a Beech and a Horse Chestnut 
he bottom, but these with some 
trees I have cut down, so I now 
;mone fulgens in mass, Solomon’s 
\ifts, Dicentra eximia, and Hybrid 
in their place. I have kept an 
dolly tree, so that with the Apple 
/Pear trees it still retains a touch of 
shade. 
ole of this bank, from the sloping 
ie tennis lawn, was grass with a 
at the top in which were planted 
ear trees, with Rose standards 
I felt I should like to have 
on this bank, and so, in process 
pped the turf and built up, bit 
eky slope which I have planted 
of Alpines, Allwoodii Pinks, 
Rock Roses, and Mulleins, so 
akes a very gay and agreeable 
t, especially when the Brooms 
uarry are out and form a distant 
our to the slope. It is also an 
ht when in the spring the 
is bank join with the colours of 
white Arabis, double yellow 
inging over the three terrace 
lich I retain part of my kitchen 
“workable level. These again 
colours just showing over the 
y other rock garden above the 
that from the tennis lawn up 
of the slope on which the house 
ow have gay colour during a 
he year instead of green grass 


- 


and dull earth. The mound above the quarry 
was really composed of the soil I had to 
dig off before I reached the sandstone rock 
into which I cut to make the quarry. | It 
was a conical heap and was thickly planted 
with Brooms, which smothered the Lilacs 
also planted on it. When I first saw the 
mass of yellow these Brooms made when in 
bloom I named the mount Mont d’Or, but 
as I have plenty of Brooms elsewhere I have 
recently cut down three-quarters of them and 
also transplanted the Lilacs, spreading out 
the soil into a flattish bed some 20 feet wide 
in which I have planted Roses. I now call 
it Monte Rosa. 


The rest of the ground is devoted to kitchen 
garden, and along the edges of the paths of 
this I grow Phloxes and Pompom Dahlias. 
In an irregular bed at the east end of the 
bridge I grow the salmon-coloured Papaver- 
orientale in the spring; a broad mass of 
single. Hollyhocks for autumn colour. They 
look well against the foliage of the Silver 
Birches and other trees on the bank under 
which the Wood Anemones grow. 


This -is, roughly, the story of my garden. 
My aim in planting it has been to have bloom 
as early and as late as possible, and as far as 
I can arrange it, when one effect is done, to 
have another near it to follow on and so 
maintain both colours and interest all around. 
Heleniums, Sunflowers, Gladioli, Chrys- 
anthemums, Cosmo, Achillea  ptarmica, 
Nasturtiums, and Fuchsias will all help to 
keep the colour going until the frost cuts them 
down. I generally find some blooms to cut 
on Christmas Day, and after that it will not 
be very long before Winter Aconites and 
Snowdrops invite us to look forward to the 
succession of pleasure which each batch of 
plants gives as it opens out its treasure-house 
of bloom each in due time. Hs EW: 


R usthall. 


The Story of My Garden: Where lawn and rock garden meet 


How to grow early Sweet Peas 


HE present season has been abnormal as 

far as the Sweet Pea is concerned. No 

doubt the unkind and cold spring has 
been the cause in many cases; in others the 
lateness in sowing the seed. The Sweet Pea, 
whether sown in autumn or spring, is of 
little value after the beginning of September. 
Everyone is aware that there are no blooms 
nor length of stems like those produced 
during the first and second months after the 
commencement of flowering even under the 
best cultivation. No plant is so apt to be- 
come sick and deteriorate sooner than the 
Sweet Pea. In some instances that dreaded 
malady streak, and also the stem and root 
rot, attack the plants and cause a collapse. 
So where really good flowers are required 
early, which means the latter part of May 
or the beginning of June, one should not 
hesitate to give autumn sowing a trial.. In 
gardens that are sheltered, and have a nice 
light loamy or sandy soil, the seed may be 
sewn in autumm in the trenches where they 
are to bloom, and where attention is given 
during winter, and pests are not too preva- 
lent, excellent- results can be obtained. I 
advocate sowing the seed in boxes or pots. 
The first week in October I find is the best 
time to sow the seeds, and the boxes I use 
are 4 inches deep and 24 inches by 18 inches. 
Holes should be made in the bottom to en- 
sure the soil not becoming sodden. Clean, 
pure loamy soil is the best material to use, 
and this should be made porous by adding a 
sufficient quantity of coarse sand. Some 
growers believe in leaf-mould, but for my 
part I believe if not properly sterilised it 
leads to trouble later on. When the loam 
and sand have been thoroughly mixed a 
dusting over the heap of fresh-powdered lime 
may be given with advantage. This should 
now be passed through a sieve with a 23-inch 
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mesh, using the rough portion to place on\top 
of the crocks. Two inches of rough material 
in the bottom of the boxes are ample, and 
this should be pressed down before adding the 
finer soil to within 13 inches of the top of the 
box, and when levelled off 3 inch of pure sand 
should be placed on top and the boxes given 
a good soaking of water. They should re- 
main several hours to drain before 

SOWING THE SEEDS. 
obtained from a grower of repute who will 
vouch that the stock is free from streak. I 
am convinced that the spread of this disease 
during recent years is due to inferior stocks 
of seeds. I advise readers to consult page 494 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated August 
14th. There they will see a classification of 
Sweet Peas for 1926 given by the Floral Com- 


These should be > 
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mittee of the National Sweet Pea Society, 
which has spared no efforts in its work. <All 
varieties named in the list can be recom- 
mended. All hard-skinned, black-seeded 
varieties should have a little of the outer skin 
chipped off. The seed should be embedded in 
the sand in lines 3 inches apart and not less 
than 2 inches between the seeds, labelling 
each variety as the work proceeds. When 
each box has got its compliment of seed they 
should be covered with 4 inch of the compost 
that has been passed through a sieve with a 
3-inch mesh. After levelling the surface the 
boxes should be: set in a ‘cold-frame or on a 
greenhouse stage. 

Many complain of faulty germination, and 
very often blame is put on the seedsman. 
In nine cases out of Io it can be put down 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Kitchen garden 

The chief work in this department at the 
present time is to clear the ground of all 
spent crops and proceed with the manuring, 
digging, and trenching as far as possible 
during the next few weeks. It is advisable 
to remove all decaying foliage from the plants 
of Broccoli, Savoys, and Brussels Sprouts. 
Keep the hoe going amongst all late-sown 
crops. 


French Beans 

In cases where these Beans are growing in 
pits or frames and where heat can be given 
it is wise to do this. now, as the extra 
warmth will cause the crop to develop 
quickly. Ample ventilation should be given, 
and when the pods form, the plants may be 
assisted with weak liquid-manure. ‘This crop 
will prove useful when the outdoor ones are 
over. 
Main crop Carrots 

Where not already done, the roots should 
be lifted without delay or many will split and 
be infested with insects. The foliage should 
be cut off and the sound roots stored in a 
cellar and covered with sand or fine ashes. 
Where room is not available they may be 
stored beneath a sheltered wall and covered 
to the depth of 6 inches to 8 inches. 


Lawns 

It will not be necessary to mow the grass 
so frequently after this date unless the 
weather keeps mild and open. Where re- 


turfing is contemplated it is well to put the 


work in hand as soon as possible as the turf 
will become united before winter sets in. 
Newly-sown lawns should be rolled when the 
ground is dry, and if this requires cutting it 
should be done at once, using a scythe. 
Where worms are troublesome, now is a good 
time to use worm-killer, 


Cannas 

These should now be lifted, as if they are 
left in the borders. and subjected to severe 
frost they will lose their foliage, which will 
very much injure the crowns. They should 
be packed close together in boxes, just cover- 
ing the roots with soil, after which they may 
be stood in a deep frame or pit to complete 
ripening off, 


Lily of the Valley 


October is a good season to make up a new 
bed, and a position with a west aspect suits 
it best, although it is a success if grown on a 


north border, where the flowering season is ~ 


prolonged. The bed should be deeply dug 
and enriched with decayed manure and leaf- 
mould. Plant the crowns 6 inches apart in 
rows 1 foot asunder. 


Winter bedding 


This should be completed as soon as possi- 


ble after this date, and all bulbs, Wallflowers, _ 


Forget-me-nots, Daisies, and other spring- 
flowering plants should be got in position. 
Wallflowers do much better when the soil is 
firm and not too rich. Lime-rubble is excel- 
lent if mixed with the soil for these plants. 
It should be scattered over the beds and 
lightly forked in. 


Poinsettias 


These are beautiful plants when well grown 
and turn in around Christmas, when bright 
colours are highly appreciated. Established 
plants whose pots are filled with roots may 
be improved by watering twice a week with 
soot-water and liquid-manure in a weak 
state. A temperature of 60 degs. should be 
maintained from now onwards to do these 
plants well. W. E. WriGut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Cretgiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 
Figs 


Where Figs are grown in cool houses or in 
corridors any small fruits which have at- 
tained to the size of a Broad Bean may now 
be taken off, for they will never come to any- 
thing, and, if left, they are but a drain on 
the plant. Trees which have made over- 
Juxuriant growth and from which the fruits 
have fallen prematurely, or upon which no 
fruits have formed, should be lifted and at- 
tended to now. A good bed of brick-rubble 
ought to be laid beneath, and the roots, kept 
well up, should be planted in good loam made 
very firm. Few fruit trees are so easily 


managed as the Fig when its requirements 


are understood. 


Roman Hyacinths 

Early-potted bulbs have now filled the pots 
with roots and top growth is on the move. 
The pots, therefore, ought to be removed 
from the plunging bed and placed in a cold 
frame. It is not likely that the plants will 
require a great deal of water at the moment, 
yet they must by no means be permitted to 
become dry or disaster will follow. Should 
it be needful to have a batch in good bloom 
early in November the pots can be removed 


from the frames and placed in heat any time 


after the middle of the month. 


Plant houses 

Watering will now, of course, be done in 
the morning in order that superfluous mois- 
ture may quickly dry up. In the houses 
which accommodate Chrysanthemums it is 
preferable, for a time, to omit the-daily swill- 
ing out of the house in order that damp may 
not lead to mildew upon the foliage. Such 
houses must be very freely ventilated when. 


to too much tee which. caus 
to rot. No water should be give 
mination has taken place, but t 
soil from becoming dried up the | 
be covered with glass and shad 
of paper, which should be rer 
ately germination has taken 
plants show above the soil. Pl 
light is necessary at all times, . 
need only be placed on the 
frost or heavy rains. /No ¢ 


Nothing further will be necess 
seeing that the soil is kept mo 
and the plants free from inst 
turn of the year. 


WEEK - = 


ever it is safe to do so. A litt 
apex of the house overnight wi 
for some time to come, ‘and { Pipe 
undesirable save, perhaps, if 

days, with rain, occur, as some’ 
at this’ season.~ See that 
toriums, Arum Lilies, 
suffer from lack of moisture, but 


latter, and especially at this season | 
resent too much water and soon bec 
As a precautionary measure tk 
now be vaporised, giving, rat 
doses on successive evenings 
Gove Eucharis Lilies and Ga 
have been well rested and ripe 
‘a good deal of forcing. - A use 
plant at this season is Schizosi 
(the Kaffir Lily). It succeeds, o! 
of doors, flowering naturally in § 
October, according to surroundings 
always, I think, seen to mo > 
when grown as a pot plant The 
flowers are cleaner and the foliag 
affected by the minute brown : 
here at all events, mar it when 
grown in the open. Bee 


Fruit trees in pots : 

These ought now to be outsic¢ e 
of them require repotting the work 
be attended to without delay. O 
there ultimately comes a limit 
the size of pots, and then top-d 
suffice. This may consist 0 
manure, the latter either 0 
well rotted, or of a chemical 
loam used for fruit trees in pots 
of an adhesive, rather than of 
sandy, description. Fruit tree 
not be neglected in respect 
although, of colirse, less mois 
be necessary. By-and-by the 
protected against possible dang 
by being covered with Bracke 


Kitchen garden 
If Beet be left too long in ‘the 
to become ‘‘ earthy ”’ in taste, 
ought to be taken of fine weal 
roots lifted, dried, and stored. 
earthing of Celery. Give an 
of young Cabbage plants, and. 
deficiencies. A few of the bott 
be removed from the early Bri 
This practice, I] think, help 
stem of the plant before frosts 
of the old foliage may be 1 
Parsley in order to prevent ¢ 
neck of the plant and, in 
promote fresh growth. Pr 
autumn Cauliflowers from ai: 
a few of the leaves over ther 


standing crop for bulk. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbr 


UIT GARDEN 


¥ Bush fruits 
also Gooseberries -and Rasp- 


use Currants, both Red and 
3, are indispensable fruits, and their 
1 is carried out on a more extended 


sufficient quantity to meet the 
wey are also to be found in many 
garden, and in most cottage gar- 
j1 for them is usually found by the 
0, in many cases, after supply- 
m needs, dispose of the surplus 
): fairly remunerative prices. In 
j districts their cultivation is essayed 
(2 Or less success, and in this case, 
e conditions are in any way at all 
heir cultivation might be consider- 
{ ded. That they will succeed in and 
je great metropolis, for instance, the 
jd ocular demonstration when in- 
etc., allotment gardens during the 


tng time is close at hand a few 
how it should be carried out and 
arieties to plant will not, perhaps, 
| place, and may help to encourage 
ious toplant, but do not know, or are 
(sure, how to proceed in the matter. 
je difficulties which presents itself at 
it day is that of procuring manure, 
| some shape or form is very neces- 
atisfactory results are looked for. 
in country districts are more 
7 situated in this respect than those 
he vicinity of large towns. Where 
‘ is not to be had, recourse must 
{the use of artificials. . Of these the 
able for the purpose in hand are 
and kainit for heavy soils, and 
-and kainit or sulphate of potash 
soils. If strict economy has to be 
che sites where the bushes are to be 


tould be marked with stakes, and 
dplied to these stations only. This 
plies to farmyard, stable, or arti- 
wres alike, and the intervening 
1 be manured at some other time. 
| in which planting is to take place 
5 feet apart for Red and. White 
| 6 feet apart for Black Currants, 
re than one row is required allow 
distance between the rows. Holes 
| to r square yard and two spits in 
(not any too large, seeing that the 
lToccupy the same position for some 
ome. With the upper and lower 
jach spit, mix intimately 4 ozs. basic 
2 ozs. kainit if the soil is heavy, 
+ bone-meal and 2 ozs. kainit or 
of-potash for light soils. This 
| at 3 Ib. basic slag and 3 Ib. kainit 
mne-meal and } |b. of either kainit 
/2 of potash as the quantities needed 
ase. Of animal manure, which 
| well decayed, apply a liberal quan- 
Tspit in every instance. For Rasp- 
tench from 2 feet to 3 feet in width, 
in depth, breaking up the bottom 
} with a fork, will answer for 
m if but a single row is required. 
se this plan will obviate the neces- 
aking up and manuring the whole 
| expenditure on manure has to be 
If the culti- 


the open is contemplated the 
2 24 feet in width may also be 
for them in the same way. The 
’cordons to be grown against walls 
thern aspects, to furnish late sup- 
| not be quite so wide. Late 
indispensable wherever late or 
tuiting Raspberries are grown. 
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Whatever kind of manure it is decided to 
employ for these trenches apply it on the 
Same principle as that already mentioned 
above. In spring, say, about the middle of 
February, apply 4 oz. nitrate of soda to each 
bush and per square yard in regard to 
trenches. On light soils apply in the same 
way 3 oz. sulphate of ammonia. In April or 
May apply another } oz, dressing of both 
under the same conditions. With respect to 
suitable 

Varieties of Red Currants there are Red 
Dutch, Raby Castle, La Versailles, La 
Constante, Cherry, and Warner’s Grape. 
The best white is Versailles. Of black kinds 
Boskoop Giant, Baldwin’s, and Carter’s 
Champion are three of the most reliable. Of 
Gooseberries for dessert there are among the 
red kinds Scotch Nutmeg, Keen’s Seedling, 
Ironmonger, Champagne, Lancashire Lad, 
and Warrington. Of yellow sorts Cham- 
pagne, Broom Girl, Langley Beauty, Golden 
Gem, Leveller, and Leader are good, while 
Whitesmith, Bright Venus, Langley Gage, 
Careless, Champagne, and King of Trumps 
are six excellent white sorts. Of the green 
kinds Pitmastony Greengage, Gascoigne, 
and Early Green Hairy can be recommended. 

For gathering early and for general pur- 
poses there are Whinham’s Industry, Crown 
Bob, and May Duke among the red kinds; 
Leveller and Leader, two yellows; Keepsake, 
Early Kent, Stockwell, and Telegraph, four 
greens; and Careless, King of Trumps, and 
Whitesmith, three white kinds. Norwich 
Wonder, Superlative, and Baumforth’s Seed- 
ling are three reliable red and Queen of 
England and Yellow Antwerp two good sum- 
mer-fruiting Raspberries. Of the autumn- 


fruiting varieties November Abundance, 
Queen Alexandra, October Red, and October 
Yellow are all worth growing. W. 


Storing fruit 


Immense loss takes place from want of 
thought in making the fruit-room, and 
Pears and Apples, our most important fruits, 
suffer the most. The common way of keep- 
ing fruit in dry rooms leads to early decay. 
The walls of the fruit-room should be thick ; 
the windows should open to the north; the 
doors should be double, the outer door thick, 
the inner door not so thick. A ground floor 
over a cellar is the best, or an upper floor, 
provided it be not under the roof. The tem- 
perature should be uniform. The shelves 
should be wood, and, if possible, of open 
work, so that the fruit can be aired on all 
sides. Fruit-rooms are often built in any 
convenient spot regardless as to whether the 
position is a suitable one, and their general 
character is frequently quite the opposite of 
what is required for keeping Apples and 
Pears over the longest possible period. In 
the first place, fruit-rooms should never have 
a south aspect, nor yet ‘be lofty. The reason 
for this is apparent, as the sun, especially 
during October and November, runs up the 
temperature to far too great a degree, the 
fruit ripens speedily, and is soon past and 
gone. Lofty structures become too dry, and 
thus also hasten premature ripening and 
speedy decay. The best fruit-room I know 
is constructed behind a high bank of earth 
and facing due north. It is entered by de- 
scending several steps, and is covered by a 
heavy, thatched roof, ample ventilation being 
provided. A cool, even temperature is what 
is wanted to preserve fruit, and to enable late 
sorts of Apples to retain their weight. So 
long as actual freezing does not occur the 
fruit will take no harm in winter. I pre- 
fer to lay sheets of coarse. brown paper over 
the shelves when storing soft-fleshed, tender- 
skinned sorts, but firm, thick-skinned, long- 
keeping Apples do very well simply laid not 
too thickly on the bare shelves. Where there 
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is plenty of space, the more thinly Apples are 
stored the better, as the greater the pressure 
the greater the liability to rot, and by thin 
storage faulty fruit is more easily detected, 
and the labour of sorting reduced. Apples 
will keep well in cellars, provided they have 
no windows facing south into which the sun 
can shine. It is not, however, the fruit-room 
om its construction that is all-important, but 
the 

HarvestinG of the fruit at the right 
moment. All fruit that is to be stored must 
be carefully picked, as any bruising, however 
slightly, quickly develops and eventtally 
spoils the fruit. Another point is a thorough 
knowledge of the variety, so that it may not 
be gathered till quite ready. Those without 
the convenience of a fruit-room might adopt 
the plan of storing in boxes, barrels, or tubs, 
leaving these open for a few days in order to 
let any moisture escape, keeping them closely 
covered and arranged one on top of the other 
in a cool loft or spare room. Never place 
straw or hay under Apples, nor use them for 
protecting them, as they quickly become 
musty and taint the Apples. 

A very good fruit-room used to exist in the 
old Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, which was a lean-to built against 
a north wall. In this the shelves, which 
were in tiers, were latticed and ran from east 
to west, with a flat shelf running along the 
centre of the room on which specimens of 
each kind were kept for reference. To enter 
it one had to go down three steps, and the 
floor was an earthen one. A path went right 
round the whole room, so that it was easy to 
get at any of the fruit when wanted. The 
windows were fitted with shutters, which, if 
the weather was severe, were always closed. 
I never knew frost to do any harm—in 
fact, during a period of thirteen years I 
never knew frost enter. The Apples were 
always kept on the north side, the Pears be- 
ing on the south side. The fruit, both 
Apples and Pears, used to keep and ripen 
well. A great point I think in the proper 
keeping of fruit is always to have an equable 
temperature, the earthen floor going a long 
way towards this. The temperature in this 
fruit-store ranged from 40 degs. to 45 degs. 

Wied be is 


Late Apples and Pears 


The weather of late has been highly bene- 
ficial in hastening the swelling of late Apples 
and Pears. Unless climatic conditions such 
as we are now experiencing are forthcoming 
both the keeping qualities and flavour of 
these late varieties are bound to be adversely 
affected. It is surprising how both late 
Apples and Pears in a genial sunny autumn 
will, under these influences, rapidly increase 
in size and put on colour. Another very im- 
portant matter, and which must be strictly 
observed, is that of deferring the gathering 
of these late varieties to as late a date as pos- 
sible, so that sun and warmth may exert their 
due influence on the maturation of the fruit. 
So many err in, respect to this all important 
detail, and gather and store the fruit far too 
early, and are then surprised to find it 
shrivels. The flesh of Apples gathered too 
soon is deficient of juice and lacking in 
flavour. As regards Pears the effect of too 
early gathering is even more disastrous, as 
owing to a deficiency of saccharine matter 
due to premature gathering the high flavour 
which characterises some of our best late | 
Pears will never become properly developed. 
Take the variety Glou Morceau as an in- 
stance. If the fruits are gathered before the 
last week in October or first week in Novem- 
ber it is seldom that the perfection of flavour 
is attained, otherwise they become when fully 
ripe what the designation Glou Morceau is 
supposed to imply—i.e., ‘‘dainty bit’? and 
very delicious. W. W. 
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Reliable autumn-flowering Roses 


HILE the Rose is associated with the 
height of summer, the modern Hybrid— 


Teas are, in many respects, as good, 
or better, during late autumn as they are in 
summer. Not, of course, that every variety 
is a suecess late in the season, but those 
growers who wish to have a really fine dis- 
play during September and October would 
do well to choose, among others :— 


Wm. F. Dreer, a variety that is somewhat 
disappointing in summer, but in autumn is 


superb. Early in the season it hangs its” 


head, but in autumn the lovely blooms are 
held on stiff, upright stems that show off the 
delightful creamy-yellow. blooms — suffused 
with carmine in the centre to perfection. It 
is distinctly one of our finest autumn Roses, 
a free bloomer and excellent grower. 

Lapy Pirrir, grand in summer, is superb 
all through the autumn. It is only in the 
latter period that the glorious glowing centre 
is produced. The plant is of vigorous, 
branching habit and blooms profusely. 

COLONEL OsWwaLD FITZGERALD seems to 
thrive much better here in the north than in 
the south, and is one of our best Roses, both 
early and late. It must be well disbudded to 
give it a chance. 

Berry Upricuarp, although not a very pro- 
fuse bloomer, is a splendid grower and gives 
superb colour in autumn. 

Lapy ELpHINSTONE in autumn is much 
deeper in colour than early in the season, and 
is really very beautiful. Of dwarf yet sturdy 
habit, it blooms very freely. 

Covent GARDEN is invariably good late in 
the season. The blooms are produced on 
long wiry stems and the foliage is extra fine 
and free from mildew. It requires little or 
no disbudding. 

Frances Gaunt, one of our best all-round 
Roses, is richer in colour in autumn. It is a 
Rose of upright habit of growth and a free 
and constant bloomer. It must be well dis- 
budded. 

Lorp CHARLEMONT, of dwarf yet branching 
habit, is one of the best of the newer red 
Roses for garden decoration, blooming freely 
all the season. 

Lapy Rounpway is a splendid grower, a 
free and continuous bloomer, and in autumn 
of superb colour.- Here it quite outclasses 
Emma Wright, Mrs. Farmer, and Mrs. Red- 
ford, growing and blooming much _ better, 
while the colour equals, if indeed it does not 
surpass, that of these three older favourites. 

Puarisaer, although now an old variety, is 
unsurpassed by any other pale Rose, éspeci- 
ally late in the season. This never seems to 
fail. 

CurisTINE probably produces more flowers, 
and that over a longer period, than any other 
yellow Rose. The blooms, if not yery large, 
are ideal in shape, while the rich yellow 
colour does not soon fade. 

Maset Morse is superb, even quite late in 
the season, and yields quite freely, its blooms 
being always shapely and with beautiful 
foliage. 


\GOLDEN Empem is also very good until it. 


passes the half-open stage. - 

LIeEUTENANT CuauRE, a delightfully fra- 
grant, deep red Rose, is an excellent autumn 
bloomer, as is the old favourite 

GENERAL McArrHur, which produces 
sheaves of bloom until hard frost sets in. 

Los ANGELES cannot be said to be very free- 
flowering in autumn, but the blooms are 
superb in form and colouring. 

Mrs. C. V. HawortH is by far the best of 
its colour, and is deeper in tone in autumn. 

Mrs. Bertram WALKER, although rather 
sparing of its blooms at any time, gives 
glorious colouring in autumn. 

Mrs. Davip McKez is the only white, or 
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nearly white, Rose that is of any use in 
autumn, | 

Gustav GRUNNERWALD is always finer in 
autumn than in summer. : 

Marjory BULKLEy, given dry weather, is 
very fine, but wet causes the blooms to 
‘ball ” badly. 

Paut LepE blooms profusely, and usually 
gives superb colour in the latter part of the 
season. = 


Mme. Meanie Soupert flowers profusely,” 


but the colour is not quite so rich as in the 
earlier part of the season. 


Betty is, invariably, beautiful, and no less_ 


so in autumn. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLusTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
IuuustRAtED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post, 


FRUIT 


Autumn-fraiting Raspberries 

(R. W.).—The treatment of autumn- 
fruiting kinds is quite different from that 
given to the summer fruiters. In the case of 
the autumn-fruiting kinds the canes should 
be cut close down to the ground in February 
or early in March, as it is on the young canes 
made in the current year that the fruit is 
borne. When growth commences, the canes 
should be well thinned and all superfluous 
growths cut away. 


Diseased Peach foliage 

(P.).—The Peach leaves sent evidence a 
severe attack of red-spider, which has sucked 
the sap from the leaves, and left them 
in the condition yours are. Red-spider is a 
most minute insect, which fastens on the 
undersides of the leaves, and so exists on 
them. It is too late, we fear, to do much 
good now, except that you can give the trees 
a good washing with very strong soapy 
water after-all the fruit has been gathered, 
By forcing that on to the trees most of the 
brown leafage would fall. That should be at 
once gathered up and burnt. It would do 
your trees great good, no doubt, if you could, 
so soon as the leaves have fallen, take off all 
the soil down to the roots, replace it with 
some fresh, to which are added good loam, 
old mortar refuse, and a half-pint to 3 bushels 
of basic slag. That should cause the trees 
to make new surface roots, and if that were 
so, you would soon see the effect in more 
healthy growth. But as the wall and wood 
may still harbour the insects or eggs, you had 
better also, so soon as the soil renovation has 
been done, have the trees sprayed with the 
caustic soda solution, giving them a second 
spraying in January. That should destroy 
all insect pests. It is very possible that the 
glass coping, which we assume projects 
somewhat, keeps the trees too dry. 


Pruning standard Apple and Pear trees 

(B.).—There is no harm in pruning at the 
time you name, but if you cut very hard it is 
safer to wait till leaves have fallen. In your 
case you could, with advantage, cut back to 
admit light and air, but we think you would 
get better results by severely thinning out 
thick wood, cross branches, and bare stems 
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Naming plants—All who wish 
be named should send fair exa1 
stem, leaf, flower, or it. 
and points of shoots are us 


four plants should be sent in 
same correspondent. W. 
is sent they should be 
cones should always be s 

Naming fruit—Several 
stages. of colour and size of the 
assist in its determination. 
from several correspondents si 
fruits for naming, these in ma 
ripe and otherwise poor. — 
not more than four variet 


in preference to complete t 
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Apples from pips 
In January, 1925, I soy 
pips as an experiment in 
plant only resulted, and 
the summer, had devel 
leaves and reached a he 
or 4 inches. In Novem 
had fallen, I repotted th 
pot (63 inches diameter). — 
of the present, year a sec 
appearance in the pot, evide 
the pips sown 12 month 
would have been wiser t 
plant, but I was eur us 
let. it remaii 
on together during the 
pot, which has been kept 
dow-sill, where it gets ple 
older plant is now 1 foot 10 
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sence of the other in such 
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both plants to larger pot 
younger one and to let the ‘ 
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open air at this tin 
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seen them grow to t 
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pot containing the seedl 
at once to harden the gro 
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§ fruit in from six to eight years 

time of being raised, but more 
from 10 to 15 years. The best 
their merits, and the quickest, is 
the wood made is sufficiently 
graft it on to the branch of an 
| tree in the spring. Another way 
if you have some young stocks, to 
the latter during July or August, 
the season. By these means a 
of waiting would be averted.] 


Nectarine trees 
—For a heavy clay soil you would 


le to get good results for Peaches 
s, also to give a fair amount of 
lant early but not deeply, and 
a mulch of short strawy litter, 
manure. The best Apricots would 
arly, Shipley, or Powell’s Late; 
select Early Alexandra, Early 
ond, Stirling Castle, Crimson 
rrington, and Bellegarde. These 
and ripen in the order named. 
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sed Grapes and the best method of 
h them? They went the same in 


ate, but not so pronounced. The 
unheated. The Vines are planted 
a border 5 feet wide, then a path, 
der, and then a plant-house. In- 
19use is a narrow border, a concrete 
inother border under the stage. I 
sing over-hauling them as soon as 
should be very glad of your advice. 
WOLDINGHAM. 
fe examined your specimens and 
10 trace of a fungus likely to cause 
e. We would not, however, state 
that a fungus is not the cause of 
_ The specimens arrived in rather 
tion, so that we had not a fair 
examining them. It would be 
her time to pack the bunch fairly 
also to send in some foliage and 
should certainly advise you to 
ith your suggestion of thoroughly 
y the border. Is it not possible to 
side border? We are of the 
t Vines are much more under con- 
a borders are inside. You should 
‘ines pruned when the-leaves have 
_the houses well washed down with 
dap and hot water. After the wash- 
| is completed remove all rubbish 
floor and also the top inch or so of 
of the house.’ All this should be 
Be careful that rubbish is not left in 
Ts in thé house, behind pipes, etc. 
€ the slightest sign of the Grapes 
ong next season please send us in 
lens at once and we will try again 
what exactly is causing the 


situation is rather on the dry side 
il_ with clay underneath. Is 
g I could add to the soil to 
m from cracking open? F. F. 
nce, as a rule, will succeed in any 
d soil, and if Pears are satis- 
orchard there ought to be no 
Quinces. The cracking of the 
viously due to the clay subsoil. 
is impatient of such, but if the 
ot too large the cracking can be 
‘As the trees are but from 15 
years old, and as the Quince is a 
f, the chances are that they may 


add such aids as plenty of old 
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be handled with comparative ease. At the 
end of the present month lift them carefully 
and with a good ball, remove the soil to a 
depth of 3 feet, and replace it with roughly- 
chopped turf to which have been added ‘a 
little lime and some coarse bone-meal. Tread 
this firmly and form a mound about 1 foot 
above the present level, and plant the trees 
carefully, taking special pains not to bury 
the stems more deeply than was previously 
the case. This treatment will, almost cer- 
tainly, effect a cure, and, in addition, will 
ultimately lead to greater fertility. ] 


ROSES 


Making a Rose bed 


(Southport)—Your> plan would be the 
correct one if you wished to kill the plants. 
The rich soil alone would do this, but by pre- 
venting water from escaping you would 
simply make a grave for the plants. Re- 
move the sandy soil to a depth of 3 feet, then 
obtain a cartload or so of good loam, have 
this put upon a vacant piece of land, and 
mix with it one part of the sand dug out and 
two parts of good, well-decayed manure from 
a farmyard. Some of the poultry manure 
could be incorporated, but only very moder- 
ately, as it is a very strong manure. Suit- 
able loam would be the top spit from a 
meadow, putting the turfy part into the 
bottom of the bed. A bed 6 feet by 10 feet 
would take seven standards and 20 dwarfs. 


Rambler Roses 

(E, D.).—The only thing you can do is to 
cut out all the old and useless wood, retain- 
ing all the growths made this year. Then 
give the plants a thorough soaking of water 
and in the coming spring apply a heavy mulch 
of rotten manure, keeping this thoroughly 
soaked, so as to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots of the plants. If 
this fails to benefit the plants then it would 
be advisable to grub them, clear away the old 
soil, and replace with good loam. Plant 
strong, healthy specimens as soon as you can 
procure them in the autumn. 


VEGETABLES 
Improving soil in Tomato house 


(E. G.).—Undoubtedly Tomatoes succeed 
much better in fresh soil every year. You 
might go on growing them successfully in the 
same soil for a number of years, and you 
might have an entire failure in the midst of 
the growing season, when this would mean 
not only great annoyance, but heavy loss. If 
you could expose the soil to frost by opening 
the ventilators and doors wide the whole of 
the winter, and throwing the soil up roughly, 
much good would be done. Soot is one of 
the best of sweeteners of the soil we have, 
and it is also good for Tomatoes. In turn- 
ing over the soil mix the soot with it, repeat- 
ing the operation occasionally. 


GREENHOUSE 


Wintering Cannas 


(C, W.).—As soon as frost destroys the 
foliage take them up, cutting the stems down 
to within 6 inches of the soil. The small 
shoots may be left on them. Store them 
away in any cool place, where frost does not 
come, until May, when they may be planted 
out, 


Treatment of indoor plants 


(C.).—Lapagerias will do in a cool green- 
house. They should be planted in fibrous 
peat, with a dash of leaf-mould, and must 
have a well-drained position. This plant 
does not like hot sunshine. If grown in a 
pot the drainage must be perfect. Camellias 
also will do best in greenhouse with a night 
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temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. They 
may either be planted in borders in good 
peat, leaf-mould, or loam, or a mixture of 
the three, but in limestone or chalk districts 
do not use loam; they succeed well in pots, 
or large plants may have tubs. Good drain- 
age is essential. Gardenias and Pancratiums 
should be grown in the stove, chiefly in peat 
and leaf-mould, though the Pancratiums may 
have a little turfy loam. 


Fuchsias for exhibition 

(P. T. C.).—To get fine plants strike as 
early in new year as possible, and grow in 
rich soil in warmth and moisture. To get 
plants of the size you name we would advise 
growing on young plants struck this sum- 
mer, give a slight rest in November and De- 
cember, and then encourage free growth. 
Single varieties flower best, and also grow 
more freely, Ballet Girl, Lord Wolseley, 
Cannell’s Gem, Bride, and Maud are all good. 


Calceolarias from seed 

(Be).—There must be something wrong in 
the treatment. Calceolarias want a cool 
position. A cold frame on the north side of 
a wall or fence is the best place during sum- 
mer and until frost is expected, then take to 
a cool greenhouse where the frost is only 
just kept out. Again, the soil must not be 
close and heavy. Equal parts good loam and 
leaf-mould, with some sand to keep it open, 
will be suitable. With the last shift a little 
artificial manure may be mixed. Sometimes 
insects eat off the young plants. 


Treatment of Gloxinias 


(G. R.).—The bulbs will now be going to 
rest. As soon as the foliage begins to decay, 
gradually withhold water. When the leaves 
turn yellow shake out the bulbs and store 
away in sand in a warm house or room until 


March. 
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Gladiolus bulbs 

(M. T.).—Gladiolus bulbs are not hardy 
enough to remain in the ground all the win- 
ter with safety. Directly the leaves turn 
yellow lift the corms, dry them gradually in 
an open shed, and when thoroughly matured 
remove the roots and stems, storing the 
corms in paper bags in a dry place until next 
March, when they should be again planted. 


Foot-rot in Primula stellata 


(L. E. B.).—The specimens of Primula 
stellata are affected with a foot-rot disease 
caused by a fungus Pythium sp. It occurs to 
us that there has been some error in cultiva- 
tion—e.g., over-watering the plants would 
render them extremely liable to attack by this 
fungus, as also would growing the plants in 
too close an atmosphere. You should burn 
all the affected plants, soil and all. The 
plants that are not affected should be watered 
with Cheshunt Compound. This compound 
can now be purchased from some of the horti- 
cultural sundriesmen, mixed ready, so that 
water only has to be added to prepare the 
fungicide for use. 


Polyanthi and Primroses failing 
(Primroses).—Your specimens are affected 
with a fungoid disease which causes a dry- 
rot in the centre of the root-stock. The 
fungus which is causing the trouble is of the 
Rhizopus type. We advise you to burn all the 
affected plants and commence again with a 
clean stock. Judging from your letter it 
appears likely that the site where you are try- 
ing to grow your Polyanthi and Primroses 
is too wet for the purpose. It would be best 
to try and drain the site before you replant. 
If you could give a year’s complete rest from 
any of the Primula family it would give you a 
better chance of stamping out the disease. 
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Try growing the common Foxglove as a 
change. We believe it grows fairly well in 
your district under wild garden conditions. 
If you are troubled with this disease in the 
more cultivated parts of your garden you 
should burn all the visibly affected plants and 
water the rest with Cheshunt Compound. 
Spring would be the best time to use the 
fungicide. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Seed sowing 


(Vic).—Most of the seeds you name should 
have been sown early last summer to flower 
next season. The Pansies may flower if they 
live through the winter, but Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, Columbines, Wall- 
flowers—in fact, all biennials—should be 
sown not later than May if they are to bloom 
next season. It is useless giving liquid- 
manure at this season to little seedlings just 
coming through the ground. You might 
prick off some of the strongest plants into 
boxes in the cool greenhouse. This would 
hasten growth a little. 


Convolvulus, destroying 

(A.).—The only way of doing this will be 
to keep the tops cut off with the hoe immedi- 
ately after they make their appearance—in- 
deed, if the ground is kept constantly hoed 
the shoots will have no chance of appearing 
above ground and the roots will then in time 
die from the want of that support they can 
only obtain from leaves and shoots. 


Weedy lawns 

(Tennis Lawn).—At this time of the year 
worm-casts are very prevalent on lawns, 
especially during wet weather. Constant 
brushing and rolling are the best remedy. If 
they are unusually thick in your case a soak- 
ing with lime-water would get rid of some of 
the worms. Much of the weed you are 
troubled with might be got rid of by 
thoroughly raking the surface in February, 
choosing a dry day, and sowing the first week 
in April grass-seed, at the rate of 25 lbs. to 
the acre, scattering over the lawn some finely- 
sifted soil, afterwards rolling the whole quite 
firmly. 


Size of Chrysanthemum exhibition 
boards 

(Constant Reader).—The rule regarding 
the size of boards for incurved blooms should 
be for 12 blooms 24 inches long and 18 inches 
wide, with holes 6 inches apart from centre 
to centre, to be 6 inches high at back and 
3 inches in front. ‘Two twelve boards may be 
used for 24 blooms, the six stands to be 18 
inches deep and 12 inches wide. Stands for 
12 Japanese blooms to. be 28 inches long and 
21 inches wide, the holes 7 inches apart from 
centre to centre. Stands for six blooms 
should be 14 inches wide and 21 inches deep, 
the height at back to be 7 inches and 4 
inches in front. All stands should be painted 
green. 


Making a bowling green 


(J. Williams).—In order to get the ground 
level you will have to trench it all over. If 
the turf is good enough for relaying you could 
lift this before trenching, and after removing 
all weeds use it for forming the lawn. If, 
however, it is very rough and weedy the best 
thing will be to trench it in. Do this now 
and let the ground lie till the spring, so that 
it may settle down, Then in April break it 
down, tread it well, and level it. Then re- 
turf it or sow some good grass seed on it. 
Do not use that from a hay loft, as this is 
full of weed seeds and will give a lot of 
trouble. If the ground is very wet you will 
have to drain it. An article on this subject 
will appear in these pages shortly. 
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SHORT REPLIES 


_Mr. Poland, Betchworth.—The Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippophze rhamnoides), apparently 
the male form. Flowers are borne on both 
forms, but the bright orange-coloured fruits 
are produced on the female plant only. This 
may be obtained from any tree and shrub 
nursery. ‘It is necessary to have both sexes 
to produce a full yield of berries. 

A. Donovan.—See reply to queries re 
Narcissus-fly, in our issue of October gth, 
p. 618. 

Hood-a-wink.—The only thing you can do 
is to thoroughly trench the ground, and, as 
this goes on, you must remove every bit of 
the Bishop weed which you can find, other- 
wise you will have trouble as time goes on. 

_ W. Streetey.—Your safest plan will be to 
burn the infected bushes and procure a clean 
stock from a distance, planting in the garden 
in which no Black Currants have been grown, 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Harold Ostlers.—We cannot undertake to 
name florist flowers. 

Ho N. > W.—x, Primula, helodoxa; (2, 
P.} -Maximowiezit (KiW @. 5817) 33%) Ps 
sphzerocephala (Chinese form of P. capitata). 

W. Streeter.—1, Caucalis latifolia, a coarse 
Umbelliferous herb; 2, Linaria repens (the 
creeping Toadflax), quite pretty, but a great 
spreader. 

Busuthouse, 
Eblouissant. 

L. S., Dublin.—1, A. cordifolius; 2, an old 
variety, Mrs. Parker; 3, A. vimineus; 4, A. 
Lil Fardell. 

J. FF. T.—1, Euonymus japonicus; 2, 
Garrya Thuretii; 3, Ceanothus Gloire 
de Versailles; 4, Crataegus Pyracantha; 5, 
Akebia quinata. 

V. Sheppeard, Banstead.—Tradescantia 
virginica (the common Spiderwort or Flower 
of a Day). It is common in gardens. 

A. P. T:—1, Caryopteris Mastacanthus ; 2, 
Senecio Greyi; 3, Sollya heterophylla; 4, 
Coriaria torminalis. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 
Beecamp.—Apple Alfriston. 
H. B, O.—Apples: 1, Lord Grosvenor ; 2, 
Sturmer; 3, represents two different Apples, 
neither of which is recognised. 


Cuckfield, Sussex. — Rose 


A cup for the encouragement of 
fruit production 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, are desirous of drawing attention to 
the Jones-Bateman Cup. This cup was pre- 
sented to the R.H.S. in 1920 by Miss L. 
Jones-Bateman, of Cae Glas, Abergele, and 
is a valuable silver-gilt replica of the War- 
wick Vase. It has been decided to award 
the cup for the encouragement of fruit pro- 
duction. It is offered triennially for re- 


searches in the growing of hardy fruits, — 


Figs, Grapes, and Peaches in the open or 
under glass. 

Candidates should submit accounts of their 
work by October 31st of the appointed years. 
The work dealt with must have been carried 
out by the candidate in the United Kingdom, 
mainly during the preceding five years. 
cup will be held for three years by the success- 


ful candidate, who must give a bond for its 


safe return. 

The holder will be eligible to compete on 
the next or any succeeding occasion. When 
the cup is relinquished the holder will receive 
a commemorative gold medal. 

The assessors shall be two appointed by the 
Royal Horticultural Society and one by the 
Federation of British Growers, who shall re- 
port to the R.H.S. Council upon the origin- 


_by trade growers, who have t 


The, 


ality and comparative potentia 
fruit-growing industry of the 
candidates. * 
The Council will award or 
cup at its discretion. — 
It will be seen that candidat 
worl: must be submitted by Oc 
year, and the Council sincerely | 
there will be & response from 
ested in fruit culture. aS 


Chelsea Show, 1 
Competitive classes for sto 
greenhouse plants 
In commemoration of the 
auguration of the new hall in 
cil of the Royal Horticultu 
decided to offer a 1o00-guine 
for specialised groups, the s 
tion and allotted space of which 
from year to year. : ae 
The competition will be open: 
and trade exhibitors. is 
The subject chosen for 1928 
Greenhouse Plants,’’ with a g 
300 square feet, and it is hoped 
this early notice amateur and | 
tors will make a special effort 
prehensive groups and the cu 
these ornamental and interestin; 
be generally encouraged, — : 
The prizes offered will b 
1oo-guinea challenge cup an 
prize, large silver cup and 
prize, small silver cup and £ 


CATALOGUES RECE 
The Fairseat Nurseries, Wrot! 
Annual plant sale, concluding ( 
W. Wills, Junr., Hardy Plan 
Merstham, Surrey.—Hardy al 
baceous plants. , Pee 
E. P.~ Dixon. ‘and ~Sons, 
Nursery list, 1926-1927. 
Amos Perry, Enfield. 
bulbs. r ; ae 
F. Cant and Co., Braiswick 
Colchester.—TYhe home of ee 
F. Gifford, Hornchurch, Ess 
offer of new Delphiniums. 
Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst.—Rose 
H. Pains, Wisbech.—British a 
grown bulbs. | Bapeen ioc 
En-tout-cas, Ltd., Syston 
En-tout-cas specialities. 
W. Power and Co., Waterfo 
bulbs. ee 


of growing Tomatoes plante 
of boxes or pots, and which 
munerative from a cropping 
I have tried both, and incline 
that in the long run planting ou 
It is, of course, the method. m 


question of expense from ev 
of the arguments for culture in 
is that one is more likely to 
the first set than when plants : 
ground within the house. Agail 
up against this fact, that ho 
miss the first bunch of fruit 
plants grow taller and are. 
so, to use a well-known f 
lost on the swings is gainec 
abouts.’’ In other words, 
miss the first bunch of fruit 
plants, they crop more heavily 
gate. The labour of watering 
siderably less when Tomato 
out. 
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Autumn eaten of Perpetual Carnations 


ie non-gardener autumn is a some- 


sad season, with 


and promise of the winter. 


its shortening 
To the 


tof the garden, however, it signifies 
ind the gathering of the results of 


tC 


Carnation grower it is a period of 
orward no less than the spring it- 
it is in the autumn that he gathers 


flowers of his novelties, 


and what 


ns only the grower of them may 


st step at this date is to make sure 
ything which is required for winter 
is under glass; as the heavy dews 
mnal rains which make the plants 


30 make the plants too 
in dull winter 
id just as in 
> aim to get the 
t to make them 
in autumn we 
n to ripen them 
vhat, to induce 
1 flower and 
he foliage to 
disease. The 
ipot on the leaf 
's it is generally 
It of leaving 
tside too long. 
‘course, a good 
noroughly wash 
yarts of a house 
roducing clean 
afters, benches, 
s well cleansed 
trouble in the 


date thrips are 
| and normal 
The attacks of 


) easily recog- 


vhite stripes on 


er-of scarlet, 
fm, and cerise 
or through 
d pale pinks 


stormed. When 
‘case it is neces- 
‘fumigate the 
or three times 
sof 10 days, or, 
d, a fine mist 
ny well-known 
or nicotine may 
{ on all buds 
of shoots, re- 
“or three times 
intervals, will 


soft for 


By LAURENCE J. Cook 


certainly have the effect of destroying them. 
If not recently fed a top-dressing a: Car- 
nation fertiliser will help keep the roots 
active for some time, but a soft tening manure 
should not be used-just now. 
Carnations grow so rapidly in autumn that 
shoots which hie ave not recently been secured 


quickly get out of hand and break off. It is 
always a pity to see this, for each shoot 


means a flower. Whether one elects to tie 
one’s plant or secure the shoots by a wire 
support it should be done immediately. 

One is frequently asked when one should 
commence to give fire-heat to Carnations, yet 
the Carnation requires no more artificial 
heat than the Chrysanthemum, and just as 
when cold, damp nights cause Chrysanthe- 


The Perpetual-flowering Malmaison Jessie Allwood, colour deep yellow 
This belongs to a new class of Carnation’ with a bright future 


mum blooms to ‘‘ damp off,’’ and so require 
a little warmth to dry up this moisture, so 
Carnations benefit to the same degree when 
these cold, damp nights arrive. Much, how- 
ever, can be done in the way of ventilation to 
obviate fire-heat, not, of course, by closing 
ventilators, but by so ventilating the house 
that the dampness i is dried up. 


Autumn the reverse of spring 


As has been shown, the autumnal treat- 
ment of Carnations is the Opposite in Many 
respects to that of the spring. Just as in the 
early year we aim to keep our plants soft, so 
at this season the tendency is to ripen the 


growths. For the same reason, just as in 
spring we give them a little shz ade, so now 
we take it off. Should 


there be any shading left 
on the houses at this. date 
it should be immediately 
and completely removed. 

W ashing down the 
benches between the 
plants, and the syringing 
of them so beneficial in 
spring and hot weather, 
must be discontinued. 

Disbudding, the regu- 
lar routine work of the 
Carnation grower, now 
assumes a new phase, for 
instead .of removing the 
buds so quickly formed { in 
summer on old plants, the 
young ones come in for 
the same attentio n, 
although with the 
shortening cooler days 
they do not develop so 
quickly. 

There is a new charm 
in the autumn Carnations 
produced on youn g 
plants. In hot summer 
days old plants may 
appear. tired, but the 
vigour and bloom of 
youth are found on the 
young plants which give 
fresh” enthusiasm for our 
favourite flowers. 

A curious phenomenon 
is offen observed in the 
first blooms of autumn 
through the varied w ays 
= the first flowers open. 
That old variety, Bishton 
Wonder—a mauve—used 
to come pink. Several of 


636 © 


the whites open with a little colour in the 
petals, while salmons appear with deeper 
flecks of colour in the petals. These vagaries 
disappear later in autumn,.and flowers in due 
course return to their normal shades. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Imperial Fruit Show 


HE Imperial Fruit Show to be held at 
the Holland, Park Skating Rink, Lon- 
don, 

6th will be formally opened by the Rt. Hon. 
Walter Guinness, M.P., Minister of Agricul- 
ture, at noon on the former date. In view 
of the fact, which is becoming every year 
better recognised, that fruit should form a 
more considerable part of human dietary, and 
also of the importance of the fruit industry 
both at home and in the Dominions and 
Colonies, the Imperial Fruit Show has _ be- 
come an annual event of great and in- 
creasing interest, not only to those engaged 
in fruit-growing, but to the general public. 
The show is organised by a Committee repre- 
sentative of all sections of the home and 
Colonial fruit interests, and its object is to 
stimulate the demand in Great Britain for 
Empire-grown fruits and encourage their 
better packing and grading for the market. 


Kingston Chrysanthemum Show 

The annual exhibition of the Kingston, 
Surbiton, The Dittons, and District Chrys- 
anthemum Society takes place on November 
3rd at the Assembly Rooms, Surbiton. There 
are four open classes and the others are open 
to alt growers within 10 miles of Kingston. 
Cups, medals, and valuable prizes are 
offered. Schedules may be had free from the 
Hon. Secretary; W. H. Divers, V.M.H., 
Westdean, Hook, Surbiton. 


Helianthemum umbellatum 

In general appearance this resembles a 
small-leaved Rosemary. It is one of the 
easiest plants to grow on a sun- baked spot 
in the rock garden or in” wide fissures be- 
tween two rocks closely packed with gritty 
loam. It grows about 1 foot high, is ever- 
green, and bears an endless succession of 
flowers in summer. The flowers are white 
wjth a patch of yellow at the base of each 
petal, which adds considerably to their 
charm. In spite of the fleeting character of 
the flowers they are effective for a short time 
and are succeeded by a similar crop next day. 
The plant thrives in the sunniest position in a 
soil of moderate quality, and is easily in- 
creased by cuttings. It is advisable to grow 
the plants on in pots for the first year in arid 
quarters in a cold frame, ultimately plunging 
in ashes in the open air. Transfer to per- 
manent quarters in autumn or spring. 

H. STEVENS. 


Late flowering Abelias 


During September and October these 
shrubs are very attractive by reason of their 
bountiful display of flowers and in the former 
case polished leaves. A. chinensis ~grows 
into a shapely and quite elegant bush, and 
succeeds in any open soil, withstanding, even 
enjoying, our hottest days. Its pretty tubular 
flowers are white, tinted with rose and 
pleasantly fragrant. Bushes from 4 feet to 
6 feet high are attractive over a long period. 
I have seen this shrub furnishing walls up 
to 5 feet in height. It is well worthy of such 
a position, as it does not object to judicious 
pruning. Cuttings inserted in sandy soil at 
the present time, and kept in air-tight 
frames, strike freely. A. Schumani, of more 
recent introduction, has proved quite hardy in 
the open here (Sussex). Its flowers are much 
deeper in colour, being of a pale rose shade, 


from October 29th to November. 
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and the young growths are tinted bronze. 
The flowers are also larger and broader than 
those of A. chinensis, and have a yellow, 
woolly throat, which enhances their charm. 
They are also borne in sprays 1 foot or more 
in length. This pretty late-flowering shrub is 
occasionally listed as A. longituba. A group 
of three or five plants would be very effective 
at this season if planted well up on the large 
rock garden where Cistus, Broom, and 
Spanish Gorse are often planted too freely. 
E: M. 


Clematis tangutica 


One of our prettiest and most effective 
climbers at the present time is this Clematis. 
The distinct drooping, yellow flowers are 
borne in the greatest profusion, and inter- 
mixed with them are numbers of the large 
silvery seed-heads which appear among the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Geranium argenteum album : 

WAS interested to read in Mr. S. Arnott’s 
[ee on Geranium argenteum that there 

is a white variety of this beautiful 
species. I have always felt that there ought 
iP be one, and have always kept a lookout for 

but have never seen the plant offered or 
roneained anywhere, either in books or cata- 
logues. 
Arnott can tell me where this plant could be 
obtained, or at any rate where it can be seen. 

For some time I have grown the white 
form of Geranium cinereum, which species 
is for all practical purposes a green-leaved 
form of G, argenteum, though it is, of 
course, a distinct species. : 

I grow also the attractive purple-crimson 
variety of G. argenteum, which Mr. Arnott 
mentions. This is a very handsome: plant. 

A most curious thing has occurred here in 
connection with this Geranium argenteum 
purpureum. We planted out a specimen of 
it on the rock garden, and within a year it 


’ 


had altered, changed, reverted, transmuted, 
or whatever is the correct term, into 
Geranium cinereum purpureum, That is to 


say, the leaves changed from their beautiful 
silvery state to the velvety green leaves of G. 
cinereum ; so now we have not only the dark 
form of G. argenteum, but the dark form of 
what certainly appears to be G. cinereum. 
Geranium argenteum seems to vary very 
little in nature. JI collected it many years 
ago on the ridge of Monte Baldo. I was 
with Farrer at the time, and it was on this 
occasion that we simultaneously discovered 
that interesting little Saxifraga—Saxifraga 
Aizoon Baldensis. We ranged over many 
acres of turf.which was thickly studded with 
Geranium argenteum in full bloom, and we 
both spent much time in hunting for distinct 
varieties, either white or notably dark forms, 
but although we hunted over many hundreds 
of thousands of plants, we found nothing that 
varied from types sufficiently to be worthy of 
special note. It would be interesting to know 
where and when Geranium argenteum pur- 
pureum first made its appearance. My own 
first plant came from a friend in Ireland. 
Can Mr. Arnott tell us anything as to the 
origin of the white variety of G. argenteum 
he names; also where he has seen it? An 
amusing incident occurred when Farrer and 
I were collecting our G. argenteum on Monte 
Baldo. The turf in which it was growing, 
we found, in one neighbourhood, to be pitted 
all over with little pock-marks where plants 
of the Geranium had evidently been dug 
up by some collector not long before. I at 
once remarked that it looked as though Mr. 


I should be most. grateful if Mr. - 


yellow blooms. This intere 
easily raised from seeds, so t 
within reach of even the smalles 
flowers freely in the early part of 
lowing which it appears to take 
to burst upon us with its 
fascinating clear yellow flowers a, 
summer and early autumn. — 
from seeds the seedlings in the 

or so of their growth have a ha 
their leaves. and remaining tem 
mant, and many have come to t 
that their plants were dead anc 
them up. Such plants invariably 
free growth later. This happens 
the first year or two of the plant? 
admirable subject for open fence; 
nishing worn-out trees and shrub; 
of Clematises should not h 
freely. 


expressed by correspondents. fa 


M. M. (a professional Italian co 
been at work here, and sure enc 
we got to the refuge hut at the tc 

there was Mr. M. M.’s name in tf 
book, dated three days prior to ou 
only this, but a week or two af 
home I received a catalogue from 
offering mé Geranium argente 
tempting price, but although I 
very holes from which they wei 
not require any Geranium 


then. ‘Char CE | 
Stevenage. : 
A glass substitute and ‘the 


rays 
I shall be glad to hear if 
readers have had experience of 
glass substitute. If what the 
is true—that it admits ultra- 
which ordinary glass does not, | 
obviates the scorching and drawi 
—this material ought to be more ) 
‘and yet I have not been able 
among my horticultural aequ 
authentic opinion of its merits 
this. material, which is transpa 
forced by fine wire-netting, is 
ployed for numerous purposes i 
(hand-lights, cloches, screen 
poultry-houses, and other porta 
and its adaptability would s 
many advantages over window 
readers who have used ‘* Wi 
cessfully would give details in 
I am sure these would prove 
interest to the gardening comr 
eae s: 
Anemone hupehe 
I have grown Anemone hupeh 
first time this year and feel a 
pointed with it. Only ab 
18 inches tall, it is an almost 
of the pink A. japonica. It fl 
great freedom and comes a li 
bigger relatives. The outer ed 
is a little more regular, gi 
almost a cup-like form. TI ; 
bed of it at Kew looks very wel Pp 
_. Sittingbourne. : 


Modiola geranioid 
This is one of the plants tha’ 
in the warm and very dry a 
grown it for many years and _ 
the good old gardeners descril 
piece.”’ I am often told that i 
but planted in a rock garden 
southern exposure it has never 
injured. Last winter we had ¢ 


degs. of frost, with a southerly wind 
7 searched out all my most sheltered 
@; but though I lost a good many 
ses, Modiola came through it well. 
jower, which is as nearly as I can 
'e it rosy-magenta, is very beautiful 
ely produced, CHARLES PRENTIS. 
ghourne. 
bs 
The Narcissus flies 
VERY good description of these two 
jsts was given in issue October gth 
hge 618), but I think I can add one or 
joints about the identification and 
ition of the larger fly (Merodon eques- 
‘hich may be of service to some Daffo- 
swwers who are troubled by this fly. 
| identification. Personally, I use my 
re than my eyes in searching for the 
jer. His wings give a higher note 
qose of any bee; it is more of a 
) thana ‘‘ buzz.’’ One of the Hover- 
jakes a similar note, but it is not 
) as that of the Merodon. Another 
ling to help one in spotting the enemy 
yeculiar habit of flight. It hovers for 
yseconds and then darts off at a tan- 


ind it takes a very quick eye to fol- 


| flight. Hover and dart, hover and 
at is the method of the beast. Now as 
aing this lively customer. It begins 


Qsit its eggs just as the Daffodil 
begins to fall over—the first sign of 
if. This will, of course, vary with the 
This year I find by my diary that the 
\é captured on June sth, and this was 
y Tipening season. Method of cap- 
|; good butterfly-net is the weapon. 
is walk very quietly by or among the 
swith both eve and ear on the qui vive. 
| Spotted a fly wait until it settles, 
Jove quietly but quickly—they never 
ijmy seconds—and when within reach 
inet smartly over him, pinning him to 
jund. Then lift the bag of the net 
(hand and he will buzz upwards and 
ily be pinched with finger and thumb 
Is no sting—and there is one enemy 
it! It is no use to take out the net 
lor windy day. The hotter and 
ithe day the greater chance of sport. 
yother hand, I have heard of good 
jhaving been made on dull days by 
looking over the bulb beds and find- 
flies sitting in a lethargic state on 
's of the Daffodils. Hot-water treat- 
‘tainly makes an énd of the grubs of 
), but I would never advise an 
to take such extreme measures for 
jaly. If eelworm were present as well 
je the bulbs a hot-water bath by all 
jind two birds will be killed by one 
ithe smaller Narcissus fly (Eumerus) 
)s to not knowing by sight, though 
's or larve I know only too well, and 
wt it the more dangerous of the two 
) Having had to treat an enormous 
lof bulbs for eelworm in past years I 
ind these two flies have become an 
egligible quantity, the hot-water 
t having most effectually cooked 
well as the greater pest (Tylenchus 
‘ ix). J. Duncan Pearson. 
(am, Notts. 


Lilies from seed 


|S of a note on Lilium regale in last 
HARDENING ILLUSTRATED may be in- 
to hear of a stem which bore 20 
is year in my Hampshire garden. 
it was from seed of 1921 or 1922. 
lerb Lily, as is well known, flowers 
“or even two, years from seed. 
NM in a greenhouse as soon as 
Serminates at once. The seedlings 
icked out into deep boxes and moved 
IP tame early the following spring, 


‘ext year some of these may flower, 
ee 
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Lilium philippinense formosanum is even 
more rapid, but unfortunately of doubtful 
hardiness, Plants raised from seed sown in 
November, 1925, flowered in my greenhouse 
i August, 1926. No artificial heat after early 
April. ARTHUR J. Horr. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover. 


Saponaria officinalis 

I read with interest an appreciative note 
on the beauty of Saponaria officinalis in a 
recent issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I 
wonder if the writer knows the semi-double 
white form? I had a plant and a spike of 
bloom given to me recently, and was very 
much struck with its great charm. Like the 
type, I fear it is a sad runner, but too good 
to be kept out of fairly big herbaceous bor- 
ders. Gay Pe 


Calceolaria polyrrhiza 


““Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?’’ Mr. Arnott finds this neat little 
Calceolaria worthy of appreciation, Mr. 
Blair, whose opinion also carries weight, 
finds it but a troublesome weed, Without 
attempting to decide the matter it may be 
permissible to say that here, in the rock gar- 


— 
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me. Other varieties bore fair crops. There 

was not an’ entirely barren tree. Unfor- 

tunately the fruits of Worcester Pearmain are 

rather spotted, although individually large 

and well coloured. W. McG. 
Mabie. 


Potato Ben Cruachan 


I can hardly think that the Potato which 
Mr. A. J. Davis so ruthlessly condemns is 
Ben Cruachan. I haye grown the variety 
since it was put into commerce, and I con- 
sider it to be one of the best Potatoes, in all 
respects, which have been sent out by the 
distinguished raisers. As a disease-resisting 
variety I can recommend it. It is a heavy 
cropper, the tubers are shapely, it keeps well 
and cooks well. Such is my experience of 
Ben Cruachan. It is a fact, however, that 
certain Potatoes do not succeed equally well 
in all soils, and if the variety fails with Mr. 
Davis it may be his soil and not the variety 
which is at fault. I agree with him in his 
appreciation of Duke of York. 

W.-McG. 

—— I planted 14 Ibs. of this variety, to- 
gether with King Edward, Great Scot, and 
The Bishop, in my. garden without any sign 


¥ | 


Mr. J. Duncan Pearson sterilising Daffodil bulbs 


Eelworm and the grubs of Narcissus flies are controlled by the hot-water {reatment 
of the bulbs 


den, I find it rather attractive and not at 
all over exuberant in its season. It is planted 
in a pocket rather more than 3 feet in 
diameter, and which it has entirely furnished. 
The soil is very poor, the pocket is well 
‘* stoned in,”’ and is close upon a hard gravel 
wall at its edge. Probably the poorness of 
the soil and the fact that it cannot escape 
from its bounds are responsible for the favour 
with which I confess I view C. spolyrrhiza ; 
and I submit that if Mr. Blair cribs, cabins, 
and confines it in his rock garden he will 
modify his opinion of this interesting plant. 
Mabie. W. McG. 


The Apple crop 

My experience, I think, differs from that 
of the majority in the present year, when so 
many record an entire or a partial failure. 
Here the crop may be fairly described as well 
up to the average. The following varieties, 
in particular, have done well: James Grieve, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Cellini, Worcester 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Bismarck, 
Golden Spire, Grenadier, Annie Elizabeth, 
Kerry Pippin, Beauty of Bath, School- 
master, Irish Peach, Lady Sudeley, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Lord Suffield, Mere de Men- 


age, Ecklinville Seedling, and some very old 


trees the names of which are unknown to 


of disease, while the latter three varieties 
were more than half diseased. It is the best 
erop I have had for six years of any variety. 
A nice floury nature, and not at all soapy 
when cooked. I also planted 28 Ibs. for my 
employer, together with seven other varieties, 
with by far the best results. The early 
varieties did not take the disease with us this 
season. It would be interesting to know 
where your correspondent obtained his seed 
tubers—whether they were of the true variety 
—seeing he had such bad results. W. A. ~ 


Near Cardiff. 


The flavour of Potatoes 

Did anyone ever eat a really well-flavoured 
Potato from ,a cold, stiff soil? I never did. 
The soil explains the good flavour of Irish 
and Belgian Potatoes and the fine ones that 
come from the Lothians in Scotland, and that 
for long years have supplied London with its 
best Potatoes. It is vain and wasteful work 
trying to get eatable Potatoes from cold, wet, 
or over rich soil. I mean to give up growing 
the Potato in my cold soil, beyond a small 
plot of the earlies in the warmest ground J 
have.- Another mistake is growing it in 
shaded ground. Better buy the main supplies 
grown in the open field in soil that is free 
and well drained, T. 


. 
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Some choice hardy perennials 


UTUMN is a suitable period for re- 
Arensing herbaceous borders which 
were not so pleasing as one would de- 
sire during the past summer. I am mostly 
concerned just now with herbaceous borders 
in particular, having made notes during the 
summer of. hardy plants of outstanding 
character, plants which are as useful and 
charming for cutting as they are ornamental. 
It is a gratifying feature of modern times 
that most garden lovers now realise the true 
value of hardy plants. Below are a few good 
subjects for the herbaceous border. As I have 
stated, they provide excellent blooms for cut- 
ting, but if only for their magnificent display 
in the border they are worth growing. 
INULAS OR FLEABANES.—In these we have a 
family of plants noted for their large flowers. 
I. grandifora grows quite 4 feet, and has 
splendid foliage*together with large orange- 
edged flowers. When planting this particu- 
lar sort allow plenty of space, say 4 feet 
square. I. glandulosa is a favourite with 
many, but differs from the above in that it 
grows 2 feet high and has a compact, bush- 
like growth covered with bright yellow 


blooms. Another variety of Inula is Hookeri, 
smaller than I. glandulosa, and with paler 
flowers. 


Heteniums.—Amongst plants that are be- 
coming increasingly popular may be num- 
bered the various sorts of Heleniums. They 
form compact clumps and bear a multitude of 
elegant flowers in various shades. H. River- 
ton Gem is a good kind to grow and has gold- 
coloured flowers overlaid with terra-cotta, 
which later turns to bright red. Golden 
Beauty, Hoopesii, and Bigelowi are also 
good subjécts for the border. 

RUDBECKIAS OR CONEFLOWERS. 
attention might with advantage be given to 
these attractive perennials. Suitable sorts for 
the herbaceous border are :—R. speciosa (syn, 
Newmani), with bright orange. flowers and 
maroon centre height, 2 feet. R. maxima 
grows 6 feet high “and is therefore a good 
plant for back of border. The colour is bril- 
liant yellow with maroon centre or cone. R. 
purpurea has rosy-purple flowers. 

GaLeGas.—The pretty pea-shaped blooms 
borne by the Galega appeal to many. G. 
Hartlandi is a newer introduction and is in 
demand on account of its charming lilac 
shade of colour. G. officinalis is an old 
favourite with its blue flowers, while G. alba 
is also well known. 

HrucuHrra.—Here we have a plant bearing 
crowds of flowers on exquisite sprays which 
are invaluable for bouquets as well as being 
attractive in the border. H. sanguinea has 
bright scarlet blooms. 

Ancuusas.—These beautiful blue-flowered 
plants should be grown in every border where 
their intense blue shows. off to advantage. 
Good sorts are italica (Cambridge blue), and 
Dropmore and Opal (deep blue). ees Be 


— More 


Hardy Fuchsias 


I think it is a pity the above are not more 
frequently seen in hardy plant borders, 
especially where there is a background of 
some evergreen to show them off to advan- 
tage and also to afford a little shelter, not 
that shelter is really necessary in the milder 
parts of England, for in West Surrey I only 
had them partially destroyed twice in 25 
years. I should strongly advise their inclu- 
sion in any planting operations that may be 
contemplated, for there is really nothing 
quite like them in the outdoor borders, and 
they supply occasional scarlet blocks all 
through the autumn not to be had in many 
hardy plants. It is not-necessary to lift the 
stools every year, but this should be done as 
soon as they show signs of pushing out of 
the ground. A portion of the healthiest and 
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most vigorous of each should be replanted, 
adding a bit of good soil to give them a 
start. After cutting down each autumn, if 
lifting and replanting are not required, put 
on a heavy mulch of anything that will serve 
to keep out frost, half- rotten manure or leaf- 
soil answering well. The best sorts are coc- 
cinea, corallina, macrostemma, globosa, 
gracilis, and Riccartoni. They make a splen- 
did effect when. used: on sloping ground to 
face and flank clumps of Pampas Grass. 


Autumn [awn making 


There is no better time for making a lawn, 
especially in a season when there is abundant 
moisture. The average man with a small 
place feels that spring is the proper time to 
do lawn work, but he is wrong. When grass 
seed is sown in the spring, and especially 
when it is sown late, the grass does not get 


¥ 


The large crimson-flowered Groundsel 
(Senecio pulcher) 


Autumn flowers on plants grown as biennials 


well started until summer comes, and then 
it has to contend with several weeks of hot, 
es weather, during which it often suffers 
badly. 

When the lawn is ade in September the 
grass has an opportunity to become well 
established before winter sets in, and then 
has the entire spring in which ‘to become 
firmly anchored. Of course, it is just as im- 
portant to prepare the ground in the fall as 
in the spring, and that. means providing for 
drainage. Many a lawn suffers not from lack 
of water but because the surplus water does 
not drain away. If the water table is close 
to the-surface, it is very difficult to - grass 
to grow well. 

Home owners often shy at the idea of 
installing tile drains, and yet this practice is 
not expensive, and often works wonders in 
making land available for iaycs and for gar- 
dens. A ae tile placed 23 feet deep, with 
a drop of } inch to a foot, is ‘surprisingly suc- 


‘It is important to have so’ 


~ thick-as a crow-quill, or thicker 


cessful in cartying off excess wz 
of 2g inch to a- foot is safe i! 
fully laid. : 
Perhaps there is no ‘Tow g 
to receive the water. 1 
well should be constructe 
digging out the ground for se 
the lower point of the drai 
with stones. Then the w. 
through the stones and gradually 
It is important to careful 
where a lawn is to be made 
slight pitch so that surface ws 


free from stones. There ough 
3 inches of good loam. — 
It.is true that one can gra 
lawn by regular and genero 
screened compost or rotted mant 
better to do the work right at tl 
old-fashioned, well-rotted stab! 
available use it generously ale 
fertiliser. If it is not to be had. 
able price use pulverised sheep mé 
verised poultry manure. The las 
the way, is proving very sa 
lawn dressing. Some gare 


sheep manure. 
L ago began to think this p 
cult to manage rightly 

sure of its late autumnal blo: 
find it best to treat it as a bient ia! 
In November or December dig 
plants as are not showing fic 
will find to each several long whi 


_ Large crimson Gr 
(Senecio pulct 
IKE some other growers, 


be strong. These roots cut. 
lengths, and inserted as cutting 
coarse sand: root and brealx into 
freely if they be watered occa: 
placed ona shelf near the light i 
ture of 50 degs» during the wini 
each will have become a f 
leaves varying from 1 inch 
length. Pot them off separatel 
pots, using leaf-mould, loam, 
equal proportions, and place the 
cold frame, which should be k 
until new roots are made, ~ 
have air during fine weathe 
planted out in a well dug sur 
May. Thus treated, they ma 
rapid growth. Some of the 
throw up a spike the first year, 
strongly the second season. Ar 
fail to flower the second seaso 
show a tendency to break u 
weak crowns instead of one 
should be broken up for. stock 
thick quill roots for ak as. 
tioned. _ 


Not nearly so well known g 
the closely allied I. lacustris i 
of the notice of those who cult 
ture Irises. It is the smallés 
in cultivation and is really a mi 
better known I. cristata, but 
flowers. Jt blooms in sp 
happy, will also bloom in Se 
October. It is said to be only 
shores of Lake Huron. It 
species, only 2 inches or 3 
a good group is very ch 
flower. It loves a rather 
low part of the garden, in veg ta 
small stones incorporated for th 
serving the moisture which it. 
tris is not. difficult to gr 
position when these requ 
It is increased by divis 
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Pampas 


MONGST the showiest plants at the 
yresent time few can compare in effec- 
jveness to*-well-grown groups of Pam- 
irass Cortaderia argentea, or, as it is 
ometimes called, Gynerium argenteum., 
yall gardens where space is limited the 
wy type is too large to be suitably 
, but the dwarf variety, Cortaderia 
a, is a plant for the smallest garden. 
lower-spikes of this variety vary from 
t to 5 feet in height and are very 
produced. Two small plants which I 
fast April are now showing 21 flower- 
¥. 


| ose who have room for the giant type 
is nothing finer than the variety known 
nningdale Silver. This is far away 
or in beauty to the kind commonly 
i, and I strongly advise all gardeners to 
this in preference to the ordinary kind. 
pas Grasses are not particular as to 
hough they seem to thrive best in the 
eal lime, and they certainly pay for 
jus treatment. Like all grasses they 
“be planted in spring and not disturbed 
amn or during the winter months. 

| Pampas Grass, as the name implies, 
‘from South America. It was first dis- 
d growing near Montevideo in 1819 by 
it collector of the name of Frederick 
, 4 German, but it was not known in 
Britain until 1843, when seed was sent 
the Argentine to David Moore, the 
w of Glasnevin, who flowered it there 
years later. L. B. W. 


Ise 
| 3 5 
‘Where bold autumn effects are de- 
the Pampas Grasses in all their varied 
‘and colours are indispensable. ‘These 
iw at the height of their beauty, their 
lumes rising high and clear above the 
ufts of graceful arching foliage. They 
m to great advantage when massed at 
it of sheltering summer leafing trees, 

‘in their dress of rich nut-brown 
, constitute an admirable setting to 
‘oble plants, and at the same time pro- 
pir stately plume-laden shafts from the 
‘storms, which destroy—even before 
“e€ fully opened from their sheaths—a 
‘ercentage when planted in bleak, ex- 
positions. Only just recently these 
| Grasses outshone everything, their 
of beauty usually lasting from the 
‘of October until the latter part of No- 
, When they collapse under the weight 
x collected by their plumes during the 
and continuous rains which usually 
about that time. 
?ampas Grass loves a good loamy soil, 
vided this is given when plantations 
+ formed very little after-attention will 
tired—at least for a number of years, 
hich I have found it more satisfactory 
divide, and replant in fresh ground 
apply manure, etc., to the roots; for 
period of flowering—and well-grown 
3 Grasses flower profusely—it will 
= found that the centre of the tufts is 
» rendering division necessary. This, 
quite easily performed by driving two 
{forks down through the heart of the 
id levering them outwards, repeating 
il the desired size for future planting 
ned. Such plants will flower the fol- 
‘Summer, and will attain increased 
if mulched with Bracken or similar 
I, which not only assists them in be- 
Pes abiished, but protects them 
ummer from drought and from frost 
T, as these noble subjects are none too 
many parts of our country. 

are several species and varieties in 
on, all of which are graceful and dis- 
oth as regards size, colour, and form, 


= 
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Grasses 


and when a few of each kind are grouped to- 
gether, the whole forming one plantation, 
their effect, when in bloom, is decidedly note- 
worthy. Their great beauty is even more 
fully revealed when groups of other autumn 
flowers are permitted to encroach upon them, 
and in certain instances between them. For 
this purpose few subjects are better adapted 
than the Torch Lilies (Kniphofias) and the 
purple, blue, and mauve shades of Michael- 
mas Daisies, the colouring and elegant 
flower sprays of which form an admirable set- 
ting to the stately rose and silvery plumes of 
the Grasses. Here, in Sussex, we grow 
these noble plants in large, spreading groups, 
above which rise vine-clad Apple trees at 
distances of 30 feet to 4o feet apart. It is 
surprising what beautiful effects we get each 
year by employing them in this way, the 
plumes appearing just as the Vine leaves and 
Apples are ripening. 
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able. A very fine, bold variety reaching from 
9 feet to 10 feet in height is that known as 

SUNNINGDALE SILVER, the plumes of which 
attain an immense size, some measured here 
being 2 feet in length and 2 feet in width, and 
of silvery whiteness. This is one of the most 
attractive of the Pampas Grass family, and 
one which in time will supplant many of the 
thin-flowered varieties. It should be planted 
at least 8 feet apart, by which means the 
graceful outline of each plant—although 
forming part of a group—would be fully re- 
vealed, and the effect rendered more beauti- 
ful. I would mention 

The Fox Brus Pampas (G. argenteum 
var. pumilum), a very pretty form, the 
plumes standing more erect and rarely ex- 
ceeding 6 feet in height- This is a very 
desirable Pampas for small gatdens or for 
grouping in the foreground of the taller 
kinds. r 

There are many others, some of which are 
good, while some are thin seedling kinds, 
and in effect and lasting beauty cannot be 


“One of the showiest plants at the present time” 
A bold group of the Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum) 


VaRIETIES.—One of the tallest and most 
graceful of this genus—and one thought very 
highly of here—is the pale rose-flowered 

GYNERIUM RENDATLERI, which carries its 
beautiful drooping plumes to a height of 
14 feet to 16 feet, the slightest breeze sway- 
ing them to and fro, rendering them both 
charming and picturesque. This lovely kind 
is too rarely seen. 

G. ARGENTEUM is the best known of the 
Pampas, and reaches*about the same height, 
bearing its silvery plumes on strong shafts. 
Used in the right way, it is a most valuable 
plant, but, like many others, it is too often 
planted as_an isolated specimen, when the 
effect is poor. JI have in mind a steep hill- 
side in Sussex, bordered by handsome red- 
brown Beeches and Oaks, where it might be 
massed with telling and even striking effect, 
but, instead of that, there are in some in- 
stances isolated plants, and in others two or 
three dotted at intervals over a couple of 
acres of Bracken-covered hillside. The effect 
is spotty, and as bad as it could be. Even in 
small gardens these plants should be grouped 
in threes or fives, according to space avail- 


compared to the foregoing kinds. There are 
at least two varieties with variegated leaves, 
the plumes of which are of much beauty. 
This variegation of the leaves, however, does 
not, in my opinion, add to their charm. The 
varieties are album lineatum, with silvery 
striped leaves, and aureum lineatum, with 
stripes of a golden colour. 

Wherever this can be done with safety to 
Surrounding subjects, the best way to clean 
out very old specimens is to set fire to them, 
following which they may be lifted and 
divided, or left as desired. M. G. 


Achillea mongolica 

A capital border Achillea is that named A, 
mongolica, often appearing in gardens and 
catalogues as A. sibirica. It is much superior 
to A. ptarmica, being much neater and 
having better flowers. It grows about 2 feet 
high and has larger flowers than those of the 
latter. Associated with dwarf blue Cam- 
panulas, it is very pretty and effective in the 
border. A. mongolica is absolutely hardy and 
readily increased by seeds or division. 

S. ARNOTT, 
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The Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit 


ow was one of the surprises of the year. The Hall was 


The success of the Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit Sh : 
‘ts, and competition was good in practically all classes. 


filled with Apples, Pears, and other British grown frui 
The quality throughout was of a very high standard. Grapes were shown far better than in previous. years, and 
It was evident from this exhibition that even tn one of the 


the Apples were more highly coloured than usual. a 
finer quality than those from any part of the world 


worst Apple years on record we can produce Apples of 


FRUITS GROWN UNDER GLASS OR 
OTHERWISE. 

HERE were four splendid entrants in 

the class for a collection of nine dishes 

of ripe dessert fruit. First prize was won 

by the Duke of Newcastle (gardener, Mr. S. 

Baker), Clumber, Worksop, who had grand, 


* 


This exhibit was awarded the George Monro Memorial Cup for the best exhibit of Grapes shown by an amateur 2 
(2 bunches), Muscat of Alexandria, Gros Colman, Muscat of Alexandria, Cooper’ 


left are in the following order :—Gros Colman 
(2 bunches), Muscat of Alexandria, Cooper’s Black, Mrs. Pince (3 bunches). x, 


well-coloured bunches of Muscat of Alexan- 
dria and’ Gros Colman Grapes, Hero of 
Lockinge Melon, Golden Eagle and Sea 
Eagle Peaches, wonderful Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin and Ellison’s Orange Apples, and grand 
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examples of Pitmaston Duchess and Doyenne 
du Comice Pears. This exhibit was a grand 
example of cultural skill. Second prize was 
awarded to Capt. Drummond (gardener, Mr. 
L. A. Smith), Cadland Park, Southampton, 
also with a splendid collection. 
In the class for six dishes of ripe dessert 


fruit there were five attractive exhibits, and 
a beautiful collection won first prize for Major 
Wingfield Digby (gardener, Mr. E. Hill), 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset. Alicante Grape, 
King George Melon, Durondeau Pear, and 


Muscat of Alexandria. 


A magnificent pair of bunches shown by Lady Durning 
Lawrence (gardener, Mr. J. Rutherford), King’s Ride, Ascot 

These bunches, awarded first prize, were beautifully finished, perfect in shape and size, and 

of good amber colour. 


-was awarded to Mrs. Hornb 


rather large Cox’s Orange Pip; 
were especially noteworthy. — 


dener, Mr.. A. E. Friend), D: 
low, Bucks. Co a 
The four entrants in the cl. 
bunches each of four varietie 


Pm 


. . The bunches from 


of which must be white, was a g 
First prize was well won by th 
Newcastle with good, even bu 
fully coloured. The vyarietie 
Muscat of Alexandria, Coo 
(grand), Mrs. Pince, and Gros 
A noteworthy class for two b 
Alicante brought eight entrants. 
even, well-coloured bunches s 
‘for Mrs. H. Tufton (gardener, 
Brown), Castle Hill, Englefield 
two bunches Muscat of Alexand 
again eight exhibitors. A-~supert 
of bunches, having large bert 
coloured, easily won first p 
Durning Lawrence (gardener, 
ford), King’s Ride, Ascot. 
FRUITS GROWN IN THE O 
For a collection of hardy fi 
the open air, and shown in a 
ceeding 12 feet by 3 feet, ther 
hibits. Major Wingfield Dig’ 
in the premier position with m 
showing the highest culture 
noteworthy Pears were Pitm 
Triomphe de Vienne (gran 
Charles Ernest Roosevelt, St. 
du Comice, Beurré, and A 
The better Apples were ke 
Gloria Mundi, Lane’s Prine 
ley’s Seedling, and Peasgood 
the culinary kinds. Of des 
of the Pippins, Cox’s Ora 
Rival were excellent. Plums 
Rivers’ Golden Gage, Coe’s ¢ 
and Primate. Figs Brown Turk 
Sea Eagle, Golden Eagle, Go: 
Lady Palmerston were all note 
very close second was found in 
mond; Eclipse, Loddington, Wa 
Mere de Menage, Newton 
Stirling Castle Apples were gra 
Pears, Pitmaston Duchess, Dur 
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THE FRUIT SHOW AT VINCENT SQUARE 


che first-prize table of Apples and Pears for which the Silver Gilt Hogg 3 Mr. J. C. Allgrove’s beautiful 


; ly arranged group of pot fruit trees and baskets 
1 Medal was awarded to Messrs. Laxton Bros. of choice Plums, Pears. and Apples 


} 
| 
| 


4. Autumn fruits of the vigorous and productive Raspberry Lloyd George, shown 
. basket of the deliciously flavoured Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, The fruits are by the raiser, Mr, J. J. Kettle. 
ize, golden amber in colour, with small purple.red spots on the sunny side, 5. Acultivated form of the Chinese Sand Pear (Pyrus sinensis), This interesting: 
for walls. 


fruit was shown by Messrs. George Bunyard and Co, 
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guerite Marillat, President Roosevelt, and 
St. Luke were of the finest quality. A 
smaller class of the same character to be ex- 
hibited on a space 8 feet by 3 feet found three 
competitors. A good first prize was found in 
Sir Chas. Nall Cain, Bart., who had a splen- 
did lot of fruit. Pears Beurré of Bedford, 
Marguerite Marillat, and Pitmaston Duchess 
were noteworthy, as were Apples Bramley’s 
Seedling, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Gascoigne’s 


Searlet, Emperor Alexander, ‘and Brabant 
Bellefleur. Salway Peach was wonderful for 
its colour. Plums also were interesting. 


OPEN TO NURSERYMEN. 


FOR FRUIT GROWN IN THE OPEN 
AIR. 

There were three classes ‘in Division ie 
The leading class was for a collection ex- 
hibited on a table 30 feet by 6 feet. There 
was only one competitor, the Barnham Nur- 
series, Ltd., Barnham Junction, Sussex, who 


- tively. 


ford. 
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hibiiors. First prize was won by the Holles- 
ley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, Suffolk, 
who showed nice even examples of Lane’s 
Prince Albert and Lord Derby. Second prize 


was secured by Mr. Blofeld, Hoveton Fruit _ 


Farm, Wroxham, Norfolk. He showed 
Bramley’ s Seedling and Lord Derby. attrac- 
The packing in almost every instance 
in the foregoing classes left little to be de- 
sired. A most “attractive class was that for 
Apples shown in three Peach boxes, three. 
dessert varieties, one box of each. First prize 
was awarded to the Hollesley Bay Labour 
Colony for well-packed boxes of beautifully 
even, nicely finished fruits of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Allington Pippin, and -Ribston Pip- 
pin. A very showy lot was awarded second 
prize. This came from N. J. Russel, Esq., 
The Lower Farm, Hatfield Peverel, Chelms- 
Highly-coloured | examples .of Rival, 

King of the Pippins, and Cox’s Orange Pip- 
pin were the varieties staged. 


The monster bunch of Grapes that turned the scale at 373 Ibs. 


This remarkable bunch of the variety Alicante, described in our last week’s issue, 


page 622, was on view for a short time during the first day of the Fruit Show at 

Vincent Square, after which it was the gift of Mr. Harry Marsh to be auctioned at 

the Mansion House on behalf of Fleet Street Week for St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Sir Alan Cobham, of flying fame, .was the auctioneer, and Sir Charles Wakefield 

secured the bunch at £15, after which it was offered and resold again and again. 
Finally it was cut up and sold. 


put up an attractive group of a representative 
character. In a similar class shown on-a 
table space 20 feet by 6 feet there was again 
only one exhibitor. This was Messrs. Laxton 
Bros., Bedford. ‘This firm arranged a very 
excellent exhibit that was much admired 5 it 
included several excellent novelties. 


DIVISION III. pay 
OPEN TO MARKET GROWERS ONLY. 
In the class for six British standard boxes 


of Apples, two dessert varieties, three boxes 


of each, there was only one entrant. First 
prize was not awarded. Second prize was 
awarded to Lt.-Col. H. Lumley Webb (gar- 
dener, Mr. J. Holloway), Ham Green, Up- 
church, Kent, who had King Pippin and 
Ben’s Red set up in attractive fashion. The 
fruits were of useful size and nicely coloured. 
In a somewhat similar class for six standard 
boxes of Apples, two cooking varieties, three 
boxes of each variety, there were three ex- 


For three boxes of Conference Pears the 
Hollesley Bay Labour Colony was again first 
with a good lot, and Lt.-Col. 
Webb, with a praiseworthy exhibit, | 
placed second. 

An interesting competition was_ that for 
three boxes Doyenne du Comice Pears. First 
ae was awarded to a capital exhibit from 

. L, Levitt, Esq., Hoo, Kent.. 


DIVISION IV. 


FRUITS GROWN IN THE OPEN AIR. 
OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY: 
APPLES. 


For 24 dishes, distinct, 16 cooking and 
eight dessert, a ‘splendid exhibit from Capt. 
Drummond won first prize. He showed well- 
grown fruits in pleasing variety. Especially 
noteworthy were Peasgood’ s Nonsuch, Cox’s 
Pomona, Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Won- 
der, Rev. W. Wilks, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Stir- 


was 


H. Lumley 


~marck of the culinary sorts, 


“magnificent exhibit. 


Digby was placed: sea 


_ their fullest extent bee I 


punch, rhe 


Madresfield ‘Court, '< 
County, Lord Hindlip, 


Tee 
Towers, 


ling Castle, Lane’s Prince Al 

examples of dessert such a 

Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ki 
Ellison’s Orange, Coro 
Ross. The other "exh 
second, was Sir Chas. Nall 
had a splendid exhibit 
Mere de Menage, Stripe 
Wrebh oe of ae Alfr 


Gime” Laxto; 
Tompkins County ; 
For six dishes dessert App 


entrants. First prize was 
Stidston, ~Esq., Bisho 
mouth, -who had~ Wealth 


ps 


in ae form. Kor s 


ee Mr. 
Wye, Kent, 
specimens of ‘Lord. 
Bramley’s Seedling, — 
King, and Rev. W. Wilks. 
For 18 dishes Pears, . 
five splendid exhibits. F 
with Capt. Drummond, ey 
The m 
sorts were Durondeau, Confe 
de Congres, Doyenne 
Superfin, ~ Marguerite — 
Hardy, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Comice. _ A fine series from 


No doubt by spreadii out. 
than they otherwise wo 
bunches are far from ple 
the dish. I do not go so far ; 
bunches should be sho: 
varieties as Barbarossa, 
like shouldering must b 
some bunches are to be 
ally a few bunches of 
Muscat of Alexandria, or ex 
of Black Hamburgh may be 
little judicious shoulde 
see are nice tapering py 
the ugly shoes if a 
cae a 


“growers who practi 


shoulders should of course, 
as the bunches are | 
throwing all’ the  stre1 gth 


dens of losing the : 
unprotected, detach 

trellis, and, after tying the 
venient-sized bundles 


Be conveniently - cover ins 
Bracken. The oe of 


of the Pele Anathe: 
in between the bran 


former plan is the more 
two, as neither so great : 
uire 
and northern gardens it i 
the RP: which has no chan 
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f perfection has virtually _ been 
shed by some may be gathered from 
rnificent exhibits set up from time 
t the meetings of the Royal Horti- 
Society. No system of pot culture 
could excel these for sumptuous 
ne retaining or promoting in 
ee the characteristic beauty of the 
cerned. These, indeed, are the 
nd visible signs of success, and, 
in fullest measure, are singularly 
It may be seen in the compara- 
orm stature of a variety, whether 
se of a single bowl or a number of 
we development and perfecting of 
r; and not less so of colour. 


in these respects, it has more than 
red to me that an even greater re- 
nd higher excellence had been 
these fibre-grown bulbs than by 
of cultivation. It may be said 
it all there is a fineness of judg- 
of ripe experience and practice 
few amateurs could command. 
these also, probably, well-tempered 
wuctures—frames or houses—which 
important part, and which to the 
ler are impossible. 


things count there is no gainsay- 
ere are other things that matter 
sputable. They are first-class 
able varieties, and correct treat- 
ng this, I have, I believe, in a 
ndicated the cause of most failures 
sses. Not all varieties are alike suit- 
every type of bulb will do; and in- 
atment will not suffice. Root dry- 
oot action has begun, is a fruitful 
ilure. Too early introduction into 
d arid conditions of the sitting or 
| Foom is equally bad. The daily 
‘water is wrong. Then an early 
important. Bulbs planted in 
re aflorded a good opportunity to 
t. Those left till November have 
ainst them, and the best-grown 
eld but indifferent results. This 
d now, not because of its season- 
trather to indicate how and why 
, and with a view to combat 
year. Most of all would I urge 
ted in the bowl-fibre cult to leave 
of varieties to the specialist. Not 
of Tulip that is a success in the 
S to be recommended for the bowl- 
and taking a fancy to such an one 
e attended by failure. To these 
akin even the specialist has to 
renticeship, and the amateur who 
d consolation in the fact that not 
his professional brothers’ cards 
trumps. Knowledge of the sub- 
ick discernment will, however, 
ood stead, and prevent many or 
;and, with the experience gained 
is clients presently reap an ad- 
unwittingly. 


 €xtent or variety bulbous-rooted 
e successfully cultivated in Moss- 
s is at the present time a matter 
t, though the knowledge that 
Narcissi, and Tulips may be so 
, With intelligence and care, attain 
On as great as others grown in 
mary way has stimulated not a 
phase, too, of gardening that is 
reasingly popular, and if, for 
and from want of a better name, 
to here as domesticated garden- 
view to showing how happily 
with the home life, how particu- 
ed it is for town and suburban 
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; Growing Bulbs in Bowls in Fibre 


the moment—its devotees may be of the gar- 
den, the greenhouse, and the florist. It would 
‘appear, indeed, to have been created to meet 
a special need in the home. In many cases 
it has met a great want, and, while contribut- 
ing its quota of ornament and beauty, affords 
not a little pleasure to those who indulge in 
it, and in particular to those whose efforts 
are attended by anything like a full measure 
of success. There are failures, it is true. 
Happily, however, they are not insurmount- 
able, while more often than not they are the 
result of ignorance or neglect, or a mingling 
of the two. “TENS 


Ixoras 


These handsome stove-flowering plants are 
not so often met with as they deserve, yet 
there are few plants to equal them for making 
a display in the stove during the summer and 
autumn, Cuttings should be taken during 
the spring. These should be firm and short- 
jointed and should be inserted into small 60- 
sized pots containing a fine sandy compost. 
Place them. in a brisk bottom heat. When 
they have become sufficiently rooted pot on 
into 48-sized pots, using a compost of two 
parts peat and one part good fibrous loam, 
with sufficient silver sand to keep the whole 
open. Place them in a temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. Ixoras delight in plenty 
of heat and moisture during growth. Water- 
ing should be carried out with great care, 
failure to do this resulting in a weak and 
sickly growth. Keep well syringed and 


~ shaded from all bright sunshinez When these 


have well filled their pots with roots pot on 
into 24-sized pots. For this potting use a 
little coarser rooting medium than ~ that 
advised for above. These pots will be found 
quite large enough for them to flower in. 
Drain the pots well and pot firmly as this will 
result in a more sturdy growth. After flower- 
ing gradually withhold water without actually 
drying the plants right off. During the latter 
part of the autumn prune them back to en- 
sure making sufficient growth to bloom ‘the 
following year. When these have broken into 
growth again turn them out of their pots, 
shaking away as much of the old soil as 
possible, and pot into a size smaller pot, 
growing them on again as advised for young 
plants. 

Ixoras are subject to attacks of scale and 
mealy-bug. This can be eradicated if the 
plants are sponged with a weak solution of 
XL All, using a pair of rubber gloves. 
When these have been well sponged lay the 
plants on their sides and give them a forc- 
ible syringing with clear water to dislodge 
all traces of loose scale, bug, etc., that mav 
have been left behind. Among the best 
varieties are Duffi (syn. L. macrothyrsa) 
(deep red, tinged with crimson), Williamsi 


(reddish-salmon), coccinea superba (bright 
orange), Pilgrimi (bright orange-scarlet), 
floribunda, (reddish-scarlet), and odorata 
(white). E. Baker. 


The Gardens, Garston Manor, 
near Watford. 


Cyclamens 


To raise a stock of Cyclamens for general 
purposes—t.e., plants to bloom throughout 
the winter and spring, a commencement 
should be made at once by sowing seed of the 
different varieties, making a similar sowing 
towards the end of the present or early in the 
new year. The resulting plants, if accorded 
the correct treatment, and grown on freely, 
will come into bloom in about 12 months from 
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the time of sowing and continue to flower 
over a long period. If a considerable number 
of plants is required pans are best in which 
to sow the seeds, A mixture of one-half loam, 
a quarter each of peat and leaf-mould, and a 
liberal quantity of sand form a suitable com- 
post. Well drain the pans and fill them half 
full with this, and not quite to the rims, with 
some of the same compost which has been 
passed through a fine sieve. Press it down 
firmly and then dibble in the seeds from 3 inch 
to 1 inch apart over the surface, and just deep 
enough so that they are covered. Water, 
cover with glass, and shade. A shelf in a 
house where the temperature ranges from 
60 degs. to 65 degs. is the best place in which 
to raise the seeds. 


The Honey Plant or Wax Flower 
(Hoya carnosa) 


Would you please name the enclosed speci- 
men and also tell me what is the best compost 
to use for growing same? Does it require 
‘to be fed during growth? If so, what kind 
of manure should I use? How should I 


- strike cuttings of same, and what kind of 


compost? Please give cultural hints. 


ed Be 


(This. is the name of the plant flowers of 
which you send. The best soil for this plant 
is peat with a small proportion only of yellow 
loam (about one-sixth), The peat should be 
full of fibre, so also should the loam, the finer 
or dusty particles in both instances being cast 
aside, for this plant does not thrive for any 
length of time in a close or retentive soil. 
To the peat and loam should be added some 
charcoal broken up to about the size of nuts, 
or in lieu thereof some clean, broken pot- 
sherds would be a good substitute, the object 
in either case being to aid in keep'ng the soil 
porous. Silver sand also should be freely 
added. In potting take particular care to pot 
firmly, as by so doing the.soil will remain 
much longer in a condition favourable to 
healthy root action. For a time after potting 
some considerable care should be taken in 
watering so as not to sour the new soil. At 
no time is Hoya carnosa a moisture-loving 
plant as compared with the average run of 
plants. Before it is watered it should be seen 
that the soil is on the dry side. The extreme 
of drought should, of course, bé avoided. The 
leaves should not at any time become soft or 
flaccid. Rather more water will be required 
when new growth is being made both at the 
root and in the atmosphere, with an occa- 
sional dose of weak liquid manure. A sunny, 
warm position from the spring onwards will 
do much to encourage flowering. As young 
growths proceed do not tie the shoots to the 
older wood, but allow them either to trail about 
or train them upwards on small strings. In 
potting, be careful to use clean pots, also 
drain the pots_liberally. If it be practicable 
we should: advise that your plants be planted 
out, using the same soil as in potting, only 
in a considerably rougher state. Under this 
treatment the plant would, if favourably cir- 
cumstanced, grow more freely, and in all 
probability flower sooner if not eventually so 
profusely. A deep border would not be 
needed, but this and many other plants enjoy 
an extended root-run. Hoya carnosa is a 
very. good plant for training on a wall; grown 
thus, if the wall be a little damp; it will, Ivy- 
like, root into the wall. It has a tendency 
even to throw out these roots under pot cul- 
ture. When the flower-trusses eventually 
appear do not cut them, for the same trusses 
will go on flowering continuously for several 
years at least once, and often twice, the same 
season ; thus it will be seen that cutting the 
trusses robs the plant of much of its beauty. 
(t is easily increased from cuttings inserted in 
any open soil and plunged in a moist heat. ] 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Celery 

Where not already done the latest batch of 
Celery should have its final earthing-up. 
Any leaves that are badly affected with rust or 
maggot should be picked off and burnt. The 
soil should be well banked up around the 
foliage and made firm by beating the sides 
with the back of the spade. In this manner 
the rain will run off quickly, 


Manuring vacant land 


It is always advisable to get the manure 
wheeled on to vacant land early. It may be 
left in heaps until the time arrives for trench- 
ing and digging. This also applies to old 
hot-beds and the contents of the rubbish-heap, 
where vegetable and other matter have be- 
come thoroughly decayed. Wood-ashes from 
the bonfire should be kept in the dry. 


Black Currants 


It is surprising how well these thrive on 
stiff, heavy land. Even on water edges ex- 
cellent crops can be grown. Planting may be 
done at any time from now on, and if plant- 
ing on heavy soil it is well to incorporate a 
dressing of partly decayed manure well be- 
neath the roots and fork in around the bushes 
a few handfuls of lime. Seabrook’s Black 
and the Blacksmith are good strong growing 
varieties. 


Cordon Pears 

Possibly there is no fruit that is so suitable 
for growing as cordons as the Pear if a 
sunny, warm pesition on a wall or fence can 
be given it. The fruit from these trees 
when established is of excellent quality. Two 
feet apart is a good distance to plant, and the 
soilsshould be trenched or double dug. For 
small town gardens this class of tree can be 
strongly recommended. William’s Bon 
Chrétien, Doyenne du Comice, Conference, 
and Josephine de Malines are good varieties 
to grow as cordons. 


Raspberries 

During the next week or two is the best 
time to plant Raspberries. When once 
planted they will remain undisturbed for a 
number of years. The ground should: be 
thoroughly prepared by trenching at least 
2 feet deep and adding a good quantity of cow 
or farmyard manure to the bottom spit. Five 
feet to 6 feet should be allowed between the 
rows, and the plants, which should be strong 
and well furnished with roots, may be set 
out 18 inches apart. It is essential that these 
should be cut down to within 9 inches of the 
ground in the spring. 


Tamarisks 

This useful and graceful shrub is becoming 
popular in many gardens, and where an in- 
crease of stock is required there is no better 
way than taking cuttings at this season. 
These may be taken from partly-ripened 
shoots with a heel attached, and inserted in 
shallow trenches beneath a north wall or 
fence. These form roots readily and in two 
years will make serviceable little plants for 
setting out in permanent quarters. 


Spirezas 

For a shady part of the garden where the 
soil is on the moist side, and not apt to be- 
come dried up during the summer, these use- 
ful plants are worthy of consideration and are 
ideal for cutting. They are best when planted 
in groups of three to five of each variety. 
There are many varieties to select from, 
ranging from 1 foot to 4 feet in height. 


Rhododendrons in pots 

These are very easy to grow for flowering 
during spring in the cool greenhouse. Plants 
that are well set with buds should be pro- 
cured, and if not potted up when received 
should be dealt with without delay. Pots that 
will take the balls of roots comfortably should 
be used, and a compost of peat and sand 
should be rammed firmly around the roots. 
They may stand in the open for a few weeks 
before placing in the greenhouse. The dwarf 
varieties should be chosen for this purpose. 


Schizanthus 

The seedlings raised during the latter part 
of September are now large enough for pot- 
ting-up into small 60’s. A compost contain- 
ing ample sand should be used. Pot the 
plants firmly and keep them in as cool a tem- 
perature as possible. A shelf near the glass 
and close to the ventilators is to be preferred. 
Pinch the tips of the plants when they attain 
4 inches in height. 


Bulbs 


Examine the bulbs that were plunged 
during September, and when they have made 
3 inches of growth remove them to a cold 
frame and shade the glass for the first few 
days, gradually inuring them to the daylight. 
Give air on all favourable occasions and see 
that the roots do not suffer from want of 
water. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

All watering should now be done in the 
morning, and while fire-heat in the conserva- 
tory has not, up till the time of writing, been 
necessary, a spell of wet weather will make 
the lighting of fires imperative. To have 
flowers in good condition from now onward 
there must be no damp, and a little pipe-heat, 
combined with intelligent ventilation, will 
expel this. Kor some time now much reliance 
will be placed on the Chrysanthemums, and 
large blooms are soon affected and spoiled by 
damp. Those who have specimens of Camel- 
lias, Azaleas, Luculias, or other hard-wooded 
plants of that description are reminded that 
these things must now receive a little en- 
couragement. Nothing, I think, is better for 
such things than weak soot-water. Tuberous 
Begonias, now past their best, ought to have 
their supply of moisture gradually reduced. 
These are now less missed since the advent 
of the winter-flowering types, and B. Gloire 
de Lorraine in particular. Among the older 
forms B. fuchsioides and B. insignis have yet 
a certain value for early winter blooming ; 
so, too, has B. Weltoniensis. y 


Pelargoniums for stock 

Those who still grow a few beds of the 
once popular tricolor and other Pelargoniums 
with variegated foliage ought to pot up suf- 
ficient plants for propagating in spring. The 
roots may be reduced considerably, and, as a 
tule, 4-inch pots are quite large enough. 
The plants can be placed in a low span in 
which a brisk heat can be raised when occa- 
sion requires. Water. sparingly. Beds of 
tricolor Pelargoniums and blue Tufted 
Pansies in mixture are always admirable in 
the flower garden scheme. 


Coo! house 


The cool house and a cool corridor have 
their uses at this time. In such @ place 
Cyclamens, Primulas, and Cinerarias* from 
cold frames will succeed perfectly, and they 
are under one’s eye, so that their few needs 


~ undoubtedly the best. Jt is esj 
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may not be overlooked, as at times he 
in the case of plants in cold frames 
roses, hitherto in the latter structu 
now be given a brisk heat. The flowe 
will soon. push in a temperature of 60} 
to 65 degs. oy 7 St 


New beds and borders = 


In almost every garden there aj 
or new borders to be made year 
ones to be rearranged. Now is 
for such work, and it ought to be 
as opportunity offers. Such bed 
must- be thoroughly prepared and 
It is courting failure to plant in gre 
has been insufficiently manured or) 
not been thoroughly dug. If t 
thin and shallow manure from | 
or piggery is best. On heavier 
manure is preferable. - Work it 
12 inches deep, breaking up the s 
work goes on. The sooner this i: 
better, and planting may be done ( 
is in a workable condition) till qu 
of October. After that time it is 
wait until spring. f 


ee: 5. 


Flower garden (ee 

The early frosts having to a great. 
marred the appearance of the oun 
ing plants, these may be dispens 
beds lightly manured and dug, 
spring-flowering plants and bulbs st 
If the flower garden be on gras: 
necessary to run the machine over i 
week or two longer, but if the turf be 
ally soft it may be more service 
the roller than to run the risk of m 
sward, ite 
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Mowing machines % 

When the grass cutting ends fc 
son it is a good plan, if it is con 
any - particular mower needs — 
hauled, to send it off to the ma 
delay. Many appear to forget 
mowers, and especially motor 1 
all the better of periodical vi 
makers, and while most ga 
nowadays fairly conversant > 
mowers, yet it is true economy t 
thoroughly examined and put to 
perts. SiN 


Violets in frames 
Double varieties, of course, 
the frames for some time, and th 
the long-stemmed single forms W! 
quire to get the plants into 
Keep them well up to the glass, 
may be kept off for the present 
there may be a heavy rainfa 
stirred surface is always benefi 
and decaying foliage ought to b 
promptly. =“ 


Kitchen garden z 

The earliest-planted Cabbage 
ready for drilling-up, and a lig 
of any good fertiliser can be ; 
the work is done. There is yet 
a final planting. Lettuces, too 
transplanted to stand the 
accumulation of garden rubbis 
disposed of by burning or D 
trenching is going on. Thi 
at which to give the soil a 
salt. That known as ‘‘ agricu 


able on soils of a light and 
tion, and 1 lb. to the square 
forked in, will make its presenc 
course of the succeeding season. 

We 


Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrigh 
pana 
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‘hen the young plants were planted out, 
ypearances were in favour of an early 
eng, The land was unusually moist for 
e of year and the plants started away 
_ But generally the blooms are ‘late. 
y and position have, of course, some 
on the matter ; still, the behaviour of 
ss is most curious. Sorts relied upon 
he first to open the flowers are by no 
so, and on the other hand some which 
sounted October varieties are before 
ber ones proper. Probably the more 
od of colours in these Chrysanthemums 
en garden are’ white, yellow, and 
' various shades. Anyway, mixed 
) not find much favour unless indeed 
de particularly bright in what are 
yas autumn shades. 
iw notes on varieties as seen just now 
be seasonable as well as helpful to 
vho have no experience of them. A 
t list is not desirable, for really the 
jorts may be named without taking a 
teal of space. If, then, to begin with, 
ites be taken, there is nothing earlier 
‘oi des Blanes. is has faults, for it 
{menable to disbudding or thinning to 
ssoms of enhanced size. It is a good 
for sprays. Mayford White follows 
behind in time, and is exception- 
je for either purpose named. above. 
framfield Early White, and_ lastly 
* This, by selection of early flower- 
}s, may be had in bloom by July, and 
Voured variety for the production of 
( specimens. 
ot Yellow is about the earliest of that 
| Golden Polly may be before it in re- 
time, but the latter is looked on as a 
| Or massing variety. The stems are 
reutting. A splendid spray yellow'‘is 
ie named Cranford. This may be 
i yard-long branches full of bloom. A 
(oured kind is Cranford Cream, also 
(fin sprays. Framfield Yellow, a form 
val follows in order of flowering 
| 


_ taking variety. At the same period 
‘ranford Yellow, a fine variety for the 
jitively large flower. So, too, is Mrs. 
a sn . . . . . 
a a variety distinct in a semi- 
g shape of bloom. 
rst of the bronzes to open its flowers 
(Jack Pearson, a distinct type which 
popular when distributed. Polly 
‘had been the first to bloom, but this 
court now except for bedding. So is 
hly-coloured form called Crimson 
onze Goacher is early and-good, and 
lowing is Almirante, with its red as 
‘ts yellow-tinted form, the three being 
i} good a trio of sorts as one could 
‘or late September Mrs. Wm. Syden- 
il Crimson Circle are a pair of crim- 
'g0od as any in commerce. I should 
mtioned pink as one of the shades 
be cultivators, a colour not by any 
; 


‘ommon. Normandie is about. the 
but there is not much pink in the 
or is there in Delight, which is later. 
| we and Cranford Pink are as 
anything we have up to now, and all 
first-named are more useful in 
tm than in a mass of bloom. 

ly-flowering strain of the Chrysan- 
S probably more difficult to improve 
ny other section of this favoured 
fsubject. In the first place seed is not 
en in this country, and to judge 
1,000 plants reared from the better- 
Varieties in this way—from careful 
(eding—if one out of every hundred 
lering be selected for further trial the 
se will not be considered a bad one. 


Sa 
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The Early Chrysanthemum 


Re < | . 
| the beginning of the season, or rather 


A timely cultural item would be what to do 
with the roots. after the bloom has passed. 
Although the plant ‘being noticed is hardy 
enough to withstand considerable cold, it will 
not survive very severe frosts, and what is the 
more damaging, perhaps, continued wet. 
There may be isolated instances where the 
roots would be safe outside, but the better 
plan certainly is to lift them. Do this, 
and then by shaking away all the soil the 
eggs of slugs will be removed. Then 
pack closely in shallow boxes and scatter 
just a little fine dry earth over the fibrous 
portion of the roots. Put these boxes 
under cover of glass—preferably a cool frame 
which may be protected in severe weather. 
The class dislikes warmth. This should be a 
guide even in early spring, when thoughts are 
on increasing by the aid of cuttings. The 
roots indeed may be divided, and when there 
is no desire for-a large number of young 
plants this should be a suitable method. 
Fes: 


Chrysanthemum Blanche Poitevine 
White | Chrysanthemums to-day are 
numerous and good, but one which will 
Surely appeal to the owners of small and 
moderate-sized greenhouses is Blanche Poite- 
vine. It belongs to the Japanese group; the 
flowers are of purest white and are incurving. 
It is best disbudded and gives a good account 
of itself in October and early November. The 
plants are exceptionally dwarf, some of them 
not more than 12 inches in height, and can 
be grown successfully in 6-inch or 7-inch pots 
provided that during the. summer they are 
partly plunged in the ground, or in ashes. I 
have a number of this variety so grown and 
find them exceedingly useful for table and 
window decoration; also for filling window- 
boxes in a sunny window. I cannot find that 
it is very well known, certainly not so much 
as it ought to be by amateurs who have not 
much accommodation for plants of tall habit. 
I commend it to the consideration of those 
who have not room for many plants in their 
houses as one worth noting for procuring and 
working up a stock of plants from cuttings. 
LEAHURST. 


VEGETABLES 


Mushrooms 


HERE Mushrooms are in demand 

from now until the spring beds should 

be made up every fortnight to ensure 
a good supply. These need not be very large 
beds, as those of medium size constructed at 
more frequent intervals afford a much more 
regular suecession and constant supply. The 
greatest difficulty now is, of course, obtain- 
ing’ the manure. However, with the right 
kind of manure, and if its preparation is pro- 
perly carried out, the beds made up and 
spawned when the temperature ranges be- 
tween 75 degs. and 80 degs., there should be 
no difficulty in raising the requisite crops, 
provided the house in which they have to be 
produced is adapted to the purpose. Spawn 
of good quality is very essential, and it 
should be in as fresh a condition as possible. 
Another matter is that of soil for casing or 
covering the beds with after spawning. 
When it can be spared nothing is better than 
pure loam chopped to pieces and passed 
through a fine sieve afterwards. For cover- 
ing the beds after soiling hay is as good as 
anything, 

In a well-constructed house free from 
draughts and in which a moist, still atmo: 
sphere can, without difficulty, be main- 
tained, the warmth given off by the beds is 


‘ 
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usually sufficient to keep the temperature 
ranging between 55 degs. and 60 degs., which 
is quite warm enough for Mushrooms. Never 
employ fireheat if it can be avoided, and 
when it has to be resorted to take steps to 
counteract its drying influences by sprinkling 
floors and syringing walls occasionally with 
tepid water, a supply of which may be always 
at command if buckets or cans filled with 
water are stood over or near the hot-water 
pipes. Should occasion demand the sprink- 
ling of the surface of a bed which has be- 
come unduly dry always use. water for the 
purpose at no less a temperature than 85 
degs. and see sufficient to moisten the soil 
only is afforded. 


Turnips 


Turnips have not been at all satisfactory 
this season round here. I wonder how 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED readers have found 
them in other parts. I donot grow them 
through the summer, for mine is a small gar- 
den and I have to confine myself to the stay- 
ing vegetables—that is, those from which one 
gets the most from a given area. I have had 
some brought in on two or three occasions 
with the remark ‘‘ that I should find them 
all right.”” So they were externally ; but on 
cutting several I found them very pithy and 
woolly, in fact, practically uneatable, and yet 
they were small, about the size of a tennis 
ball. I was surprised to find them like this 
because the variety Snowball generally does 
well, but it was probably due to the harsh 
condition of the ground, which prevented 
them getting away kindly. Not much ground 
was turned up in autumn owing to continued 
wet, followed by frost and snow, and after 
it was turned up there was little frost to pul- 
verise the soil, with the result that when seed 
sowing time came the allotment ground, 
which is a stiff loam with a clay subsoil, in- 
stead of being in a nice workable condition, 
was just a lot of hard lumps, very difficult to 
break down. The consequence was that the 
tender rootlets had little chance, and the Tur- 
nip is one of the vegetables that wants to 
come away quickly to maturity without any 
check to be at its best. E. BurreELt. 

Aylesbury. — 


Winter greens 


During dry spells in late autumn, if it is 
possible to give winter greens copious sup- 
plies of water, along with liquid-manure 
occasionally, the worth of the work will be 
seen by a better development. I can testify to 
this in the case of Brussels Sprouts and Kale, 
which, at the time of writing this note (early 
October), after an absence of rain, have come 


on rapidly. All loose leaves which have 
dropped should be gathered together and 
burnt, especially where caterpillars ~ have 


shown themselves, as is general this season. 
It is a goodplan to dust about winter greens 
with slaked lime just now, and a few pence 
spent in this direction and the little trouble 
involved will do much to keep down insect 
pests. TOWNSMAN. 


Pea Improved Alderman 


As a second early and maincrop variety to 
grow where a large demand has to be met, 
the variety named at the head of this note 
stands unrivalled. It is not only a prodigious 
cropper but the pods are very large and well 
filled with Peas, large in size and of excellent 
flavour. It is a tall-growing variety—about 
5 feet in height—but on deeply-stirred, well- 
manured ground it exceeds that height by 
quite a foot, and a few rows grown on an 
open quarter of the kitchen garden are a 
pleasant sight to behold about the time when 
the pods are ready for gathering. As an illus- 
tration of its fertility eight rows, each about 
20 yards long, vielded about 50. bushels 
altogether in July last. A. W; 
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South American and Other Plants Find Their Way 


westerly shores of Britain the influence of 

Chilean shrubs and plants is very marked. 
But this is never so manifest as during the 
later summer months, when a long list of 
subjects of the highest merit, and all hailing 
from the slopes of the Chilean Andes, are in 
full flower. Indeed, our western seaboard 
seems to be particularly agreeable to these 
South Americans, which here enjoy a more 
equable climate than that which prevails in 
mid-England and the eastern side, and they 
undoubtedly appreciate our more humid 
atmosphere. 

Prominent among the above is the Flame 
Nasturtium (Tropzeolum speciosum). If this 
splendid climber does not always ‘* grow like 
a weed,’’ as it does in parts of Scotland, it 
often makes a brave show of colour. In a 
cool part of my garden it is firmly natural- 
ised, and from early July to late autumn its 
ropes of scarlet flowers will be festooning a 
thicket of Azaleas and clambering over many 
other shrubs with that exquisite grace in 
which it has few rivals. The orange-yellow 
T. polyphyllum is, generally speaking, a more 
uncommon plant than its compatriot. 
Though it flourishes abundantly in a few 
gardens, I find it more difficult to start than 
the Flame Nasturtium. Even so, it is such 
a beautiful thing, and so useful for clothing 
a hot dry bank or low wall in poor stony soil, 
that I am still hoping to get it ‘* agoing.”’ 
The fact is that, although they come from 
the same country, these two Tropzolums ask 
for precisely opposite treatment. The one 
delights in the cool mountainous atmosphere 
of the North and detests the South, whereas 
the other enjoys all the sun it can get and 
languishes without it. 

One of the finest shrubs which ever came 
from South America is Desfontainea spinosa. 
In some of our westerly counties this makes 
huge bushes, and when the dark green and 
glossy Holly-like foliage is afire with a multi- 
tude of big tubular flowers in a vivid scarlet 
and yellow, the effect is singularly arresting. 
I find that this gorgeous subject will with- 
stand over 20 degs. of frost. It comes freely 
from cuttings, commences to flower when no 
more than about a foot high, and is always 
an easy-tempered, robust grower. D, spinosa 
begins to bloom about mid-June, continuing 
throughout the season. It is preceded by 
another magnificent shrub, or rather tree, 
from the same country, Tricuspidaria lanceo- 
lata, and this, in its own way, is as handsome 
as the other. In Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
famous garden at Monreith, Wigtonshire, I 
have seen several specimens of this noble sub- 
ject nearly 20 feet in height, and few trees 
can rival their splendour when hung with 
their countless ‘‘ Chinese lanterns’’ in a 
bright carmine-crimson. The prolificacy of 
T. lanceolata is amazing, for it does not only 
bloom with the utmost freedom, but before 
the crop of blossom is well over the branches 
become laden with the drooping buds of next 
year’s yield. Odd as it may seem, this is a 
species which does admirably with a northern 
or eastern aspect. 

The uncommon and_ beautiful Berberi- 
dopsis corallina, which hails from the same 
country, also enjoys a similar position, and 
an old plant of mine was, in mid-August, 
covered with its clusters of fleshy, globular, 
blood-red flowers. Though a twining shrub, 
B. corallina shows no little affinity with the 
Barberries, both in the formation of the 
blooms and the glaucous, horny, and rather 
spiny leafage. Flowering at the same time 
is the rarer. Mutisia decurrens, which is 
another Chilean climber and the. only eom- 
posite plant which supports itself by means 
of tendrils. Though introduced many years 


|: all our gardens along the southern and 
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ago, this superb species has never become 
common. Indeed, it is very seldom seen, for 
it is not only rather tender, but difficult to 
please and to propagate. With a habit of 
growth somewhat like that of an Everlasting 
Pea (Lathyrus latifolius), it climbs to a height 
of about 8 feet, the forked tendrils being an 
extension of the mid-rib of the leaf, while the 
blades of the latter are continued down the 
stems, giving the latter a winged effect. The 
flowers, borne on 8-inch stalks, are about 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata (syn. Crinodendron Hockerianum) 


A lovely shrub from Chile that requires a shéltered garden. 
: are rich crimson in colour 


5 inches across; the 14 or 15 broad rays which 
issue from the maroon centre being a glow- 
ing orange. Seen against the dark foliage of 
an evergreen Cotoneaster, up which the plant 
has climbed, these fiery suns are extremely 
handsome. To:Chile we owe. the beautiful 
Eucryphias, with their creamy-white goblets, 
the magnificent Fire Bush (Embothrium 
coccinéum), Solanum crispum, of which the 
variety autumnale provides us with clusters 
of its lavender-blue, orange-eyed blossoms 
throughout the later months of summer, and 
many another shrub of outstanding merit. 

I must pass on from this engaging topic 
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The drooping flowers ; 


American Loosestrifes (Lythrum), i 
Winged Loosestrife (L. alatum), whichi 
our own natives and their garden fo 
the delicacy of its purple and more ¢& 
growth. : . “ia 
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for working in among the roots at planting 
time. 

Turning our attention to ornamental trees, 
shrubs, and bushes of practically every lind, 
‘there are some that delight in leaf-soil and 
well-decayed manure when well incorporated 
with the original soil. Thoroughly break up 
all lumpy soil so that’ such can be well worked 
down among the roots at planting time. 
The actual pits should not be opened until 
ready to plant, but they may be located with a 
stake so that all may be in readiness for a 
start. The month of September has been 
somewhat dry, and on clayey soil it may be 
found difficult to brealx up as yet, but it 
should be tackled the first opportunity, as so 
much depends upon getting the soil into a 
working state if success is to crown the 
efforts of the planter. Better. plant in a dry 
soil than in one that is sodden. Some of our 
finest summer-flowering plants give of their 
best only when a fair percentage of peat is 
added to the loam, although half-decayed 
leaf-soil is a good substitute but not so last- 
ing. Rhododendrons and Azaleas must be 
put in the forefront, although there are others 
that are improved by this addition. Roses 
require plenty of manure, and that of the 
best, well blended with the other soil, which 
must be deeply dug. and thorough drainage 
ensured. Herbaceous borders well made last 
some few years, vet the plants quickly show 
when readjustment is necessary, and the 
sooner such work can be carried out in Octo- 
ber the better. It gives the divided plants a 


0.22 Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bowiwrrie House Fleet Street, London. hb C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ne may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
Queries by post. 
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chance to lay hold of their new surroundings 
ere much hard frost is expected. These posi- 
tions should be well manured, keeping the 
manure about 15 inches from the surface, as 
it is well nigh impossible to fork in very much 
once the plants are ‘set in their place, 
although an autumnal mulch and its proper- 
ties washed into the soil go a long way in 
keeping the plants in a thriving condition. 
Should it be decided not to plant until the 
spring it is best not to introduce any manure, 
but to thoroughly trench the site or double 
dig it to a depth of 30 inches, adding the 
manure early in the spring previous to plant- 
ing. Where there is a deal of planting and 
replanting to be done it is absolutely neces- 
sary to get some of it done in the fall of the 
year or the whole would not be got through 
ere the summer eaught us up, while on some 
soils things are more of a success when 
carried out during the next few weeks, while 
on others the work is more satisfactory when 
done during March or April. Mulching with 
some light material protects the roots of all 
newly-planted things during severe frosts, as 
well as in the spring, and to a certain extent 
enables the recently-planted ones fo with- 
stand a period of drought. 
Where it is practical a good stack of pre- 
pared soil that can be kept from heavy-rains 
is most valuable where much planting has to 
be done. Such compost should be worked 
well down among the roots and be made 


firm. James Mayne. 
Eltham. 


to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Treatment of Yuccas 


(M. A. Pilkington).—We should not advise 
the cutting away of the portion of the plant 
which has recently flowered, as there js 
always the possibility of its breaking back 
and producing growths which in due course 
will flower. We have seen Yuccas succeed 
remarkably well in your county, and in your 
particular district the soil should be eminently 
suited to them. In your case the plant may 
have become somewhat exhausted and is in 
need of a stimulus at the roots. If you have 
some thoroughly decayed manure or old hot. 
bed manure you may spread a good dressing 
of this over the roots to as far as the roots 
extend. If this can be just buried beneath the 
surface without damaging the roots well and 
good. _ If not, first lightly loosen the surface, 
then spread the manure as previously advised, 
tread it down fairly firm, and if the appear- 
ance of the manure on the surface js objec- 
tionable cover it with an inch or two of soil. 


Box edging 


(Roy Clayton).—It is the variety of the 
common Box (B. sempervirens), known as B. 
sempervirens var. suffruticosa, that is used 
for edgings. It too often happens in gar- 
dens that the Box edging is neglected and 
not kept hard clipped. Then it becomes tall 
and ragged, and’ is very hard to renovate. 
Box, when planted, should. stand about 


3 inches above the gravel, being first neatly 
cut with a knife before it is planted. Then 
each summer the edging should be hard 
clipped back to its original height or there- 
abouts, of course, allowing it to become a 
little broader every year. Box edging so 
treated will remain good for 20 years. Your 
better plan will be to first draw back from the 
edging all the top gravel some 12 inches wide, 
then lift the Box and lay it in thickly by the 
roots. Then fork up the ground where it 
grew, adding some fresh soil and a little 
manure, as the sol will be very poor. Then 
Stretch a line, chop down a straight furrow 
4 inches deep, have the Box hard trimmed, 
tops and roots, to about 7 inches, then plant 
it thinly and evenly, so that it will form a 
perfect edge. Put back the soil against it, 
tread it hard, then replace the gravel. 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Plants for garden 


(F. G.  Walsh),—(1) May-flowering and 
Darwin Tul'ps would go very well with the 
Irises under the slope against an Ivy-covered 
wall. These may be followed by autumn- 
flowering Gladioli. Aquilegias also associate 
and do not- encroach on their neighbours. 
Canterbury Bells also look wéll in such a 
position and come into bloom when the Irises 
are over. We have also had good’ results 
from planting Polvanthi and Sweet Williams 
in the foréground of an Iris bed. (2) Seeing 
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that your tenancy is of only three years’ dura- 
tion we do not think it advisable to turn the 
depleted tennis lawn into a Heather garden, 
as you have already Heather growing 1n 
another part of the grounds, and these plants 
do not show at their best when growing on 
the flat. They adapt themselves more for 
growing on gentle slopes. However, if you 
adopt this course it would be advisable to lay 
the plot out in a succession of raised beds, 
having a fairly wide path, either of turf or 
stones, laid in crazy fashion. The price of 
Heather plants varies, according to variety. 
Erica carnea, E. ciliaris, E. cinerea, E. vul- 
garis, and E. vagans being the most com- 
mon average from gs. to 12s. per dozen. As 
regards quantity, much depends on the size 
of beds. The above-mentioned plants should 
be set from 12 inches to 18 inches apart. 
Such varieties as Codonodes, Mediterranea, 
Veitchiana, arborea, and stricta, which grow 
to a height of 3 feet to 5 feet, may be 
allowed 3 feet to 4 feet from plant to plant. 
These, of course, are moré expensive. We 
advise you to well dig over the site instead 
of ploughing it, and if you prefer a more in- 
expensive and brighter show that will give 
you a better return during your tenancy, we 
should plant beds of such flowers as Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Sweet Peas, Pentstemons, border 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and other 
bedding plants, or otherwise dig and manure 
during autumn, and level and sow down with 
fresh grass seed during spring. 


Name of Aster 


(J. M., Gravesend).—It is impossible to 
name the enclosed flower of Aster. It may be 
a small late side bloom of a large-flowered 
type or it may be a flower of the miniature 
Bouquet Aster. We must have a _ better 
specimen, as also particulars as to size of 
flower and height of plant. 


Diseased Antirrhinums 


(J. L.).—Your Antirrhinums are affected 
with a disease which is caused by a fungus 
called Phyllosticta Antirrhini, Syd. In your 
letter you do not state if you raise your 
plants from seed, cuttings, or both. In any 
case it appears to us that the whole of your 
present stock is badly infected. If this is so, 
then the soil in which the plants are now 
growing will be full of spores. Antirrhinums 
planted in infected soi] next spring are 
almost bound to become diseased. The best 
plan for you to follow would be to burn the 
whole of your present stock and start with a 
clean stock next spring. The new stock 
should be planted out in a site that has not 
carried Antirrhinums for at least two years. 
If it is impossible to carry out the change of 
site policy you should sterilize the soil before 
you put out your clean plants next spring. 
To obtain a clean stock you should obtain 
seed from a reliable firm. Your own saved 
seed is liable to carry the disease. The new 
seed should be sown in boxes of soil that has 
been previously sterilised either by heat or 
chemical means. We have from time to time 
published replies dealing with chemical soil 
sterilisation. If you have any doubts as to 
the procedure please write to us again. 


Crocus and Gladioli 


(Snap).—The large bulb, or corm, you 
send is of no use, and the same applies to the 
old bottom, crownless ones of Gladioli. The 
flower is already made in the bulbs supplied 
by nurserymen for planting in autumn, and 
the young bulbs you refer to are developed 
during the plant’s growing season, and be- 
come flowering bulbs for the following year, 
the original old bulb being useless. There- 
fore, when lifting takes place these should be 
discarded altogether. Only one, and that 
the smallest of those sent, was of any use, 
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the other two being blind. Montbretias 
should be lifted, divided, and transplanted to 
good fresh ground every third or fourth 
year, otherwise they lose their vigour. 


FRUIT 


Strawberries going to leaf 


- Can you tell me what I can do to prevent 
my Strawberries going to leaf? The foliage 
was so thick this year that the sun could not 
get to the fruit, much of which went mouldy 
In consequence. Mine is a strong clay soil. 
ERICA. 


[To check the Strawberry plants from - 


making such exuberant growth in future 
afford a dressing of agricultural lime. Spread 
this between the rows and round the plants, 
the quantity to use being from 6 ozs. to 8 ozs. 
per square yard. This may not prove entirely 
effectual the first season, so if the plants 
again produce too many leaves do not hesitate 
to remove enough of them to enable sunlight 
and air to exercise their due influence on the 
growth and ripening of the crop. Until 
matters right themselves withhold manure 
from the roots. ] 


Spraying Peach trees 

(Norfolk).—If the trees have been attacked 
by red-spider and thrips then it is necessary 
to syringe the Peach trees to clear off these 
pests. You must also see to it that the roots 
of the trees are moist, as if they are allowed 
to get dry the fruit is liable to fall, and fails 
to stone while red-spider and thrips are ram- 
pant. 


%, 


ROSES 


Climbing and dwarf Roses 

(Snap).—We consider that this has been a 
very good year for these. If your Rose 
growths are weak it is probably due to lack 
of nourishment at the roots. If they are of 
the Rambler type (Wichuraiana) then your 
proper course was to remove all old and 
worn-out growths, leaving just sufficient of 


the best and strongest young growths to » 
cover the space they are desired to furnish, © 


averaging 1 foot to 16 inches apart when the 
growths are tied out. This should be carried 
out as soon as their flowering period is over, 
and any weak young growth not required 
should at the same time be cut away also. 
If continued your treatment would result in 
a mass of old, weak wood and small flowers. 
We certainly do not approve of the drastic 
treatment of your dwarf Roses. 


VEGETABLES 
Manuring kitchen garden 


Part of my kitchen garden has a good 
many slugs in it. It has only been cultivated 
about two years, having previously been a 
grass field. The soil is good loam and bears 
good crops. I want to put some manure into 
it and would be glad if you would kindly let 
me know whether I should manure the land 
this winter and put lime on it in the spring, 
or what other treatment should be adopted? 
Is agricultural lime the best to use? 

¥F. W.M. 

[We think your best course, seeing the land 
has been so recently broken up, would be to 
give it a good dressing of lime this autumn 
or early winter, and apply the manure in the 


spring. Procure agricultural lime fresh from 


the kiln for the purpose and place it in small 
heaps on the ground you are desirous of 
treating with it, and cover with a small 
amount of soil. As soon as it has become air 
slaked, and reduced to a fine powder, dis- 
tribute it evenly over the surface and lightly 
dig or prick it in with a fork. The lime 
should be what is termed agricultural lime. 
It should be allowed to slake. naturally by 
absorbing moisture from the air. The adop- 
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' large sieve and allow the liqu 


minutes, Drop a little of the syr 


tion of any other means of slak ng 
its caustic properties, and the proj 
to apply is 4 bushel to the square 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Medlar jelly 3 ae 
(Mrs. N. Lucy).—Take sufficier 
lars—they need not be mellow, 
quite ripe. Place in a preserving p 
peel of a Lemon and enough 
cover. Simmer very gently until 
pulped. Pour the contents of © 


gradually. Do not press the ; 
the jelly will be cloudy. Measure th 
and allow 2 lb, of sugar for eve ap 
the liquid into a clean pan and ) 


Ap 


for 30 minutes, skimming o 
necessary. Heat the sugar in 
add to the contents of the pan. 
sugar is dissolved, and continue bi 


to see if it sets. If not, boil for. 
longer, or until the syrup jellies 
Pour the jelly into small glass jat 
in a sunny window for several 
next day lay a round of wh 
dipped in the white of an egg o: 
jelly and cover with parchment 
usual way. , aah 
SHORT REPL 
A. B.—In the circumstance: 
better to lift-the Lily bulbs a 
growth dies down and to stor 
silver sand, replanting in March. 
Belladonna is flowering well 
dens this autumn. See notes 
It is probable that yours hay 
too deeply. We suggest lifting th 
and replanting shallow. 
B. C.  H.—Polygonum cu 
Japanese plant, and, because of 
habits, best treated as an isolate 
on a lawn or in the wild ga 
have to dig out every particle of 
your bed and trace each runn 
from beginning to end, as ever 
the ground will renew your 
quite a striking plant where i 
to colonise, but must be kept st 
F.R.H.S., Donegal.—Sorry 
trace of any grubs in the box yot 
soil was rolled into small pellet 


is wanting in your soil unl 
analysed, which you had bet 
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NAMES OF PLAN 

W. C.—Rose Excelsa; tub 
Cuphea platycentra ; spotted leaf, 
officinalis (syn. P. saccharata 
Miss Rae.—Pteris cretica | 
Moray.—Cassia_ corymbosa 
native of Buenos Ayres. ay 
A. B., Suffolk.—Hedyect 
ianum, native of the East Ind 
species is nearly hardy if give 
tection. The crowns may 
stored ‘similar to those of the Di 
Canna. It is usual, -however, toy} 
greenhouse treatment. ha 
A. M. Norris.—Aster viminel 
Canon Morrice, Bath.—The 
shrub is Caryopteris Mastacan 
the appearance of being a sun- 
but we have grown it in den 
success after it had looked as 
specimen you send. Yes; repl. 
it better soil. It is worth all 
bestow upon it, for during a 
gives a pretty display, and flo 
are not too plentiful in October 
shrub is Akebia quinata. 1 
only in mild winters, but is per 
your district. 
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Alder Buckthorn; a 
s and bushy places. 
.M.—Rhododendron Falconeri. 
lime-free soil and a sheltered 
urishes in good Rhododendron 
ind leafzmould and should be top- 


ually with-leaves, but it will not 
winds. 


AMES OF FRUITS 


—Apple Adam’s Pearmain. 

Scarlet Nonpareil ; ; 2, not recog- 
n’s Pippin. 

iams Apple Yorkshire Green- 


native 


Evcar Brown Beurré. 
Pears-: <1; Probably Beurré du 
, peadante d’Automne; 3, Beurré 


ay.—Apple may be Ashmead’s 
e others not recognised. 
r.—Pear Doyenne du Comice. 
pple Scarlet Permain. 

Apples: 2 and 4, not recog- 
nay be Ashmead’s Kernel. Pear 
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Obituary 

-W. SANDERS, F.L.S. 

regret that we record the death 

id Mr. Thomas W. Sanders at the 

ter a brief illness. 

ly 40 years he edited ‘‘ Amateur 

» and he was the author of many 

ols on gardening. 

‘was part and parcel of modern 

e, and he was ever abreast of new 

= craft. His sure instinct in many 
atters was really due to the fact 

owledge was founded on deep and 
mee—an experience that began 
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when, out of his salary of 12s. a week, he 
paid 2s. a week to the head gardener for the 
privilege of working under him! He 
travelled extensively, and when he visited 
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Sweden as chairman of a party of horticul- 
tural experts, King Oscar invested him with 


a knighthood of the first class and the Royal 


Order of Vasa, Sweden. 


New Horticultural Hall 


cultural Society’s new hall was duly laid 

by the Rt. Hon. Lord Lambourne, P.C., 
C.V.O., V.M.H.; President of the Society, at 
30 ‘clock on October 1gth in the presence of 

a distinguished gathering of horticulturists. 
The new hall ‘will be in close proximity to 
the existing hall-in Vincent Square, will have 
twice the floor area, and the building is to be 


Test foundation stone of the Royal -Horti- 


completed before the Society celebrates its « 


125th anniversary on March 7th, 1929. 

lt is anticipated that the new hall will be 
sufficiently large to meet the requirements of 
the present and future for many years to 
come, 

Desicn.—The Council entrusted the design 
to the architects, Messrs. Easton and Robert- 
son, who were the successful architects of the 
British Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, and 
for the engineering portion of the work they 
appointed Dr. Oscar Faber, their consulting 
engineer. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE TWO HALLS. 


Otp HAtt, New Hatt, 
Length 141 ft. 182 ft. 
Width . a5 75 5 125 3 
Height to deck lights ba 48 5, 67 45 
Floor area . 10,000 ,, 20,000 44 


Nine extra com- 
mittee rooms, 
Restaurant, 

Reinforced con- 
crete. Arches 
with two side 
aisles. 


Administrative ‘offices aie _ 


Type of roof Steel frame 


We has 


been taken with regard to light, 


that care 


heating, 


understand special 


ventilation, and-all general arrangements re- 
quired for exhibitions. It is hoped also that 
the acoustic properties of the hall will be 
satisfactory. 


The decoration of the building interior will 
be of simple character—the walls. panelled 
with suitable material for the display of 
flowers and the main arches with plainly- 
treated surfaces. There will be a largé dais 
at the end of the hall, and this will be treated 
more richly with -marble. The Housing 
Committee are paying special attention to the 
decoration that it may be everything that is 
pleasing and artistic. 


The exterior of the building will be kept on 
severe lines, and the new front elevation will 
be built of Portland stone in the lower portion 
and brick above. 


Devices for the comfort and safety of visi- 
tors have been thought of and every require- 
ment of the London County Council complied 
with to the fullest extent. 


The contractors have promised to complete 
the work in 16 months. 


The Society will possess a fine, if not the 
finest, exhibition hall in central London, 
where not only will it be able to carry on its 
own work with great success and comfort to 
its Fellows, but also kindred Societies will be 
able to avail themselves of the better accom- 
modation. On other occasions other Societies 
and authorities will be able to rent the hall 
for their meetings. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER 
OF FLOWERING BULBS 


able for naturalising purposes in Garden Walks, 
r, Wisbech Station, cash with order, packing free : 


Drives, Plantations, etc., etc., 

56 lbs 28 Ibs. 14 Ibs. 112 lbs. 56 lbs. 28 lbs. 14 Ibs. 
42]- 22]- 12/- Empress... 60/- 32]- 17/- 10/- 
42/- 22/- 12/- White Lady eae 100/- 52/- 27/- 15/ 
32/- 17]- 10/- Van Zion (old yellow double Be 40/- 22/- 12/- ae 
37/- 20/- 11/- Pheasant, Eye 30/- 16/ 9]- Gis 
32/- 17/- 10/- Princeps . 30/- 16/- 9/- 5/- 
22/- 12/- 7|- Scilly Whites. 30/- 16/ 9/- 5/ 
32/- 17/- 10/- Mixed Narcis. and Daffodil Bulbs 30/- 16/- 9/- 5] 
Ibs. Ibs. 14 Ibs. 112 lbs. 56 lbs. 28 lbs. 14 lbs 
3a: “V7: 10/- Rev. E. W. Ewbank 60/- 32/- 17]- 10/- 
32/- 17/- 10/- ‘Mixed Darwin Tulips 50/- 27l~ + 15/- 9/ 


20/- per 1,000 Crown Imperials 


30/- per 100 
Dutch Iris ( .,, 


. £2 per 100 Blue Bells 


Dutch Iris (earlier than Spanish Iris, mixed) 


ELM ROAD HOUSE, 


Worth double the money. 


ast £2 per 100 
£1 10s. per 1,000 
to name) £2 & £3 per 1,000 

mit £1 10s. per 1,000 


” ” 


WISBECH 


RUSTIC POLES, a 
AND FLOWER STICKS = iro mn | | 


ASH POLES, 10 ft., 1} in. to 2 in. butts, 7/6 per doz. 
12 ft 


14 
Garden Stakes, 10 ft.,5in bdle., 1/6 7 ft., 10in bdle., 1/6 


Hurdles, 3/- each. 
All kinds of rustic wood. Larch poles, all sizes, cut to lengths. 


MARTER & SON, Coombe Road, Kingston-on-Thames 


Vill 


GARDENING 
QUERIES and 
ANSWERS ~ 


are inserted free of 
charge in our pages 


The Nameand Address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 
Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the name and address being 
added -to each. 

No queries answered by post. 


The advice of our Experts 
is at your disposal 


jz 


DDAUIDOCOTTUUUTUTDTUOUUETUOVEOUUT ALT TAA TEA TEAL EE CO UATE EET TUL TAH 


ADDRESS — 
The Editor, ‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


vA 


, 2 in. to 2} in. butts, 9/6 per doz. 
ft., 2 in. to 25 in. butts, 11/6 per doz. 


9ft., 6in bdle., 1/6 6 ft.,12in bdle., 1/6 
8 ft.,8in bdle., 1/6 5 ft., 20 in bdle., 1/2 
4ft., 26 in bdle., 1/2 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


PLEASE MENTION 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
WHEN WRITING 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
See UL EE 


“The Boiler (No. 1) warms my Greenhouse nicely at a 
cost of about 2d. per day. I am a new beginner with a green- 
house, so had no experience of Heating Apparatus till I got 


The ‘ HORSE SHOE’ BOILER 


which took my fancy, and I have not regretted it,’’ writes 


Mr-FiGsci , Clifford, Boston Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR HORSE SHOE YET? 
COLD DAYS COME ANY TIME NOW 


pT TPT Tet eeeweeesweccesseeseevecessseneeseee geese eee saseeeeenesasssannesseceesssevestseserteseesesees 


To CHAS. P. KINNELL & OO., KTD., 

gineers, Southwark St., 8.E.1. : 
: } t O, “‘Making the most of your Greenhouse,” ? 
: and price of complete Outfit to suit § Span-roof(lean-to)greenhouse : 
: wide inside, sides of § (wood) (brick)...... thick 


? Please send me Bookle 


Pewee eee nee eee eee ee seeeeesesecacccvecssenocceseseusvencesscesigeceesececccesscsebnscbececccrestses 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 
65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 


Wire : “ Kinnell-Boroh-London.” 


GARDEN STAKES | uy Sz 


Ee 


—————— 


= 


FOR GREENHOUSE. GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 
_[LLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making— Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTSIN BRIEF.—Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs— “ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH ‘VOLUME DEMY 68yo. 


ERNEST BENN, LTD., 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 


SIRS,— 
Please forward to my address ..............0008 COPradsat 


(a) on three days’ free approval; or (b) for which I enclose 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S. 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


PRICE 22/6 net each. 
ye cee ne Cb ee J Salen gee tikes cen Eee Reman ee gue mete COUPON ................0:00005: We as eeeeceeees 


Phone: Hop 0362 (Three lines. 


HEATING 


Autumn & Winte) 
(Corry’s). For Fruit ‘Trees, NON-POISON 
CAUSTIO. DESTROYS APPLE and PE, 
CANKER, and AMERICAN BL 
1 pt., 1/6; 1 at., 2/6; 4 
From Seedsmen. 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, L 


, will help every Gardener, whether working a 
They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS _ 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Floweri 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Growin 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Pacl 
the Flowers—Older Plants and Indoor Planting—Bo: 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed— yet 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Borde 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks— 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BrieF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herba 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chr 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus Ft 
and Smilax, etc. : 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SHR' 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Hedge Plants— RK 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergreens 
Climbers, etc. : : 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. for foe 


6—Vor. XLVIII. 


CATTLEYAS AND 
THEIR CULTIVA- 
BETOEN ics ags= ace) fees O53 

Cyclamen persicum ... 657 

CYMBIDIUMS, THE 
CULTIVATION OF 652 

Cypripedium, the 
Long-tailed (C. cau- 
datum) andits var- 

.. 650 MOEGER ergs iors! cee cecy O52 

Dahlias,new ..._... 660 

Erodium chamedry- 
otdes roseum ... ... 650 

Exochordamacrantha651 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden” 
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cation of (1927)... ... 659 
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tober marks a period when pro- 
nust be made for the more severe 
ns of winter. About now most 
ier-flowering subjects will be over, 
ms are desired during the winter 
ting some renewals and altera- 
ecessary. While it is the custom 
vith bulbous and winter-blooming 
ose plants that have finished 
» the perennial sorts should not be 
+ Such plants include Lilies, 
-and Tuberous Begonias, which 
ave water gradually withheld until 
ey are dried and stored away until 
ig. Fuchsias, too, need very little 
id can be placed under the staging 
sides for the winter. Cacti, and 
eeerally, will do best if watered 
+ each month from now and _ until 
f February. 
egard to the plants we rely on for a 
Splay, these, of course, need different 
. Usually it is the plan to have 
ading in cold frames or 
‘th outdoors. Azaleas, 
Camellias, Chrysanthe- 


Perpetual Carnations, 
-Cyclamens, etc., are 
‘T refer to. If they are 


dy in the greenhouse a 
thould be made at once, 
_the pots clean before 
2m inside. A little fire- 
‘w needed on cold nights 
lays, but nothing will be 
' undue forcing. Open 
ators during every calm, 
riod to allow excess 
‘to escape. A_ suitable 
te for heated houses 
ments is 50 degs. by 
1 60 degs. during the 
‘Watering should be at- 
“with extreme care or 
ff will ensue. Allow 
become almost dry be- 
fing — fresh supplies. 
and Camellias benefit 
ly from soot-water ad- 
! twice weekly. Other 
ects for forcing include 
ipectabilis, Astilbe flori- 
d Hoteia japonica. Pot 
‘place in cold frames 
aber, when they can 
into heat. 
HousEs.—These have 
ons and are often 
ir of their owners. 
are and foresight a 
of bright 


-settles in the leaf axils. 


a cone of. unopened buds. 


flowers can be had throughout the winter. 
Those whose houses are unheated would be 
well advised to renew any _badly-cracked 
panes of glass. This, and not slopping 
water over the staging and floor, go a long 
way towards creating a dry, healthy atmo- 
sphere. Use the top ventilators whenever 
possible to admit fresh air and allow mois- 
ture to escape; also water only when soil 
is on the dry side, taking care that none 
There are a number 
of fine bulbs suitable for cold houses, in- 
cluding Hyacinths, Narcissi, and Tulips 
generally, also Scillas, Crocuses, Chiono- 
doxas, Snowdrops, Fritillarias, Irises (in- 
cluding Spanish and English), Muscaris, 
Erythroniums, and Ixias. Arum Lilies, 
Ranunculus, and Anemones are also suitable. 
I wonder if any readers have tried alpine 
plants for cold houses. These, when potted 
up, do wonderfully well and make a welcome 
addition to spring displays. 

Space forbids a larger list of cold house 


A winter-flowering. greenhouse plant : Pycnostachys 
Dawei native of Uganda 


The flowers are pure blue, borne in a compact. globe crowned with 


It may be grown from cuttings or seed 


The Greenhouse in Autumn 


plants, but there is an ample choice in hardy 
Primulas, various fine-foliaged plants, flower- 
ing shrubs, annuals, and perennials. L. D. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


To our readers 


ITHIN the last few weeks we have 

enrolled a great many new readers, 

more especially among professional 
gardeners and experienced amateurs in 
country districts. To our new readers we 
extend a hearty welcome, confident in the 
hope that we can make them regular readers. 
As the demand for this journal steadily in- 
creases it becomes more and’ more difficult to 
obtain GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on chance 
sales, and lately we have received several 
complaints from readers who have experi- 
enced this difficulty. To avoid disappoint- 
ment readers should place a firm order with 
their newsagent for the regular delivery of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED each 
week. 


A remarkable blue winter 
flower 


The plant here illustrated, 
having the misfortune to bear 
the name Pycnostachys Dawei, is 
full of promise for winter flowers. 
It belongs to the same family as 
Coleus and bears some resem- 
blance to the blue winter-flower- 
ing Coleus thyrsoideus. — Blue 
flowers in the greenhouse are 
welcome, especially in the dull 
Winter months, and these two 
plants shduld be much more 
widely grown than they are for 
conservatory and — greenhouse 
decoration, 


Plumbago Larpente 

A first-rate plant for retaining 
walls and rocky places is this 
wiry Chinese Leadwort, which 
comes into bloom in late summer, 


reaching its greatest perfection 
late in September and all through 
the month of October. The 


leaves at that season develop a 
delightful purple tint, which en- 
hances the mass of sky-blue 
flowers. A good-sized colony of 
this dwarf plant is always an 
attractive feature at this season, 
and, like most things of this kind, 
is best grown in that way, it be- 
ing quite impossible to do it 
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justice when limiting it to a single plant such 
as we occasionally see in the foreground of 
herbaceous borders. We cannot all plant in 
large numbers, but where it can be done, not 
less than five plants should be used to form 
a group. It is one of the easiest plants to 
grow, flourishing alike both in sun and partial 
shade. It is certainly one of the most re- 
liable and attractive alpine plants we possess 
during October and early November. Plants 
bear division well and may be so treated at 
any time between October and April; the pre- 
sent, however, is the best time. M. G. M. 


Erodium chamedryoides roseum 

This charming Heron’s Bill is rarely out of 
bloom, and at the beginning of October the 
plants were freely sprinkled with flowers, this 
growth being due to the cooler and moister 
nights, I suppose, the foliage showing a 
refreshing activity and the plant spreading 
freely.. This plant forms low mats of little 
leaves quite interesting in themselves, but 
when freely sprinkled with prettily-striped 
rose flowers, as at the moment of writing, it 
becomes one of the most interesting of 
autumn-flowering alpine plants. It is easily 
increased by division of the roots, and the 
present is a good time for making fresh 
plantations. E. M. 


The Californian Fuchsia (Zauschneria 
californica) 

Retaining walls from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height have been ablaze with this brilliant 
flower for the past three months. So 
abundantly are the spikes of scarlet flowers 
produced that the face of the walls appears 
veiled in bloom and remarkably effective. 1 
know no better plant for garnishing walls of 
this kind, as its wiry roots invade every little 
crevice, and display their flowery sprays so 
freely as to clothe the whole wall-face. | It 
requires little or no care over quite a succes- 
sion of years. It repays for massing, and 
even where but a few are grown they should 
be kept ‘together, never dotted about. The 
present is a good time to plant, as the roots 
then gain a little activity before the soil loses 
its warmth. Although a warm soil is an ad- 
vantage it does quite well in ordinary garden 
loam. As the woolly-leaved kind rarely 
blooms satisfactorily in this country, intend- 
ing planters should make sure of securing 
the true form here described. M. G. M. 


The Scarlet Haw (Crataegus coccinea) 


When laden with its large trusses of bright 
red fruits this is a very attractive and. im- 
posing tree, and such it has been this year 
with me, a group of three or four, aver- 
aging 20 feet to 25 feet in height, being very 
beautiful with their crop of pendulous 


bunches of fruit: *The bunches are several - 


inches across, each individual fruit measuring 
3 inch in diameter. \ It is also a very hand- 
some tree in May, when covered with its 
white corymbs of flowers, the latter nearly 
an inch across.- Such a lovely tree always 
attracts attention and is a very desirable sub- 
ject to have, either as a lawn specimen or in 
a group. It is a native of North America, 
and allied to it are several interesting and 


varied forms, remarkable alike for their 
large thorns and fruits. M. G, M. 


Vitis Thunbergit (Fig-leaved Vine) 


The leaves of this Vine are now colouring 
freely, and are interesting as having been 
confused with the handsome and _largest- 
leaved form of Vitis Coignetize, which has 
leaves a foot or more across. Growing upon 
a south-west wall, its deeply-lobed leaves as- 
sume quite a medley of pretty tints, which 
are not, however, very conspicuous, being 
yellow and brown, with just a splash of crim- 
son on well-exposed leaves, the largest of 
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which are from 5 inches to 6 inches across. 

Growth is quite free with me, but of a more \ 

slender, nature than in the majority of 

Japanese Vines. E. Marxnam. 
Sussex. 


Campanula fenestrellata 

A fine autumn bloomer is this dwarf Hare- 
bell, which is now (late October) quite gay 
with its starry violet-blue flowers. The 
plants were well clothed with bloom early in 
the year. After a few months’ rest another 
crop appears to brighten the later months of 
the year. SUSSEX. 


The Pampas Grasses (Gynerium) | 

These noble Grasses have surpassed them- 
selves this year in the height of their grace- 
ful plumes. Especially does this apply to the 
choice and rather uncommon pink kind, 
known as G. Rendatleri, which is grown here 
in quantity. Scores of its handsome pink 
plumes are now in the heyday of their beauty 
and provide a feature of great interest as they. 
are tossed to and fro on their 12 feet arching 
stems. Although the most striking group of 
these plants occupies a high and- exposed 
position it is advisable to provide some kind 
of shelter for such tall and stately subjects, 
otherwise they are damaged by stormy 
weather, 
having been soaked, prove too heavy for the 
stems to carry. Another very lovely silvery 
Pampas Grass grown here is that known as 
G. a. Sunningdale Silver. It #s of excellent 
constitution and furnishes annually immense, 
loose, silvery plumes of great beauty on stems 
from 8 feet to 9 feet in height, a little forest 
of these stately plumes appearing from a 
single plant. G. a. pumilum is yet another 
distinct and charming Pampas Grass which 
does not exceed 6 feet in height with me. Its 
plumes stand erect and in some respects 
resemble a fox’s brush. They are creamy- 


Correspondence 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Calceolaria polyrrhiza 


] AM sorry that Mr. Blair (p. 609) finds 
this little Slipperwort so troublesome. In 
my case the rockworlx where it was grown 
was permeated by the roots of shrubs and 
was always comparatively dry. It loves 
moisture, and was highly recommended for 
the bog by the late Mr. Reginald Farrer. He 
spoke of it forming large mats in the bog, 
and concluded by calling it an ‘‘ indispensable 
and_ indestructible charmer.” But Mr. 
Blair’s warning undoubtedly suggests cau- 
tion. In places where C. polyrrhiza seems to 
run riot it may be necessary to box it in by 
stones, as some other plants require. I have 
not found this necessary, and regret that Mr. 
Blair, whose knowledge of plants is so good, 
should have a different experience from my 
own. ‘I once saw it growing freely in loam 
in the late Mr. Farrer’s Craven Nursery. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Vallota purpurea planted out 


Fine specimens of this plant can be grown 
in pots, but to see it to perfection it should 
be planted out in the flower garden. I have 
had one small bed for some years containing 
a dozen or more fine clumps of bulbs. Last 
March I decided to increase \the plants, so 
lifted the lot and carefully separated each 
clump into three or four parts. There were 
enough to plant two fair-sized beds made up 
of a compost of two parts loam, one part de- 
cayed manure, and the remaining part leaf- 
soil and coarse sand. When planting, sand 
was placed round each plant and the bulbs 
covered with the above compost to the depth 


and many of the plumes, after 


white and borne very. freely. I fj 
useful, when planting large 
working into the foreground of 
I use Michaelmas Daisies amon 
thus I get a charming effect. 
Sussex. tht Mase 


A : 

The Missouri. Evening Prim 

The dwarfer GEnotheras or Ey 
roses usually appeal to the g 
able subjects for the front o 
for_the rock garden. It is a 
of them are disposed to disa 
short a life, but in GE. miss 
macrocarpa we have e whi 
defy the vagaries and hardships 
ters if planted in dry, well-d 
may not have the charms o: 
ceespitosa or CE. eximia, but 
of its own, and, while some of 
coy beauties, this responds w: 
tion_and gives us its pleasing 
for a long time each summer 
If it were erect it would be a 
than a rock garden plant, but 
and can be -utilised either tc 
stones or banks and show to the 
yellow blooms. It can be ea 
seeds or increased by root cutti: 


it 
: 


Orchids at Bouverie House 
The. greenhouse on the roof 
offices in Fleet Street is a cons! 
pleasure and interest.’ At the 
the following Orchids are i 
Cattleya Mantinii nobilio 
curvum, O. flexuosum, Cypripe 
ianum, C. barbatum, and Od 
crispum. We are indebted 
of Mr. A. T. Sutton, Hassoc 
collection of easily-grown Orchi 
flourishing in the warm greenk 
roof. : i S, 


of 2’ inches, the beds being finis 
slight covering of sand on the 
result has astonished everyc 
have been a blaze of bloom fo 
between 80 and oo perfec 
being produced. The fol 
ornamental, being of an i 
colour. The plants die do 
in November, when a lig 
is put on for the winter. | 

North Devon. 


Saponaria offi 

I quite agree with “ 
23rd, page 637, that 
fl.-pl. is much superior to 
was to this form that my 
to apply. It is oneof the 
one of the most free 
Saponarias. 
erect shoots, 
spreading cluster. T 
light loam, but where 
pared for it, it is advisa 
leaf-soil. The rootstock i 
and it. spreads slowly 
shoots. In a somewhat 
attains the greatest size a 
it thrives well in exposed b 
increased by division 
down-in autumn. =) > | 


In his interesting notes on “ 
Travel,”? I see Mr. Hay 
panula found on Crusoe Isle. 
the isolated spot memorable f 
kirk’s solitude, but hardly whe 
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Crusoe was wrecked, for if my 
serves me rightly we read when the 
4s caught in, the last storm it was 
away from the Amazon to the 
Hf the Orinoco, and plant life on any 
that latitude would naturally be very 
from that on Juan Fernandez. Any- 
connection with the location of plant 
an interesting study, and in these 
‘hen partial failure of sight has re- 
‘ading and writing to a minimum, I 
ink of the many different wild plants 
ye come under my notice in many 
| our own land, and conjecture as to 
; first found their way to the different 
‘Not far from where Ff write, for in- 
|here is a bank sloping from the road 
r some 50 yards by 2 yards is simply 
with Tussilago fragrans (the Winter 
pe), and I know of no other plant of 
iim a very wide area. E. BuRRELL. 


Campanula Morettiana 


ve Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse is right 
| says that he thinks that Campanula 


na is not offered at the present time 
atalogue in this country. I am glad 
nat I last-year received a couple of 
this extremely rare species and 
it for the first time this year. It is 
ndsome and quite unlike any other 
jala that I have ever seen, with its 
olet bells like those of C. porten- 
qa, but larger and more brilliant, 
on erect stems. I hope now, having 
+ to secure the true plant, to be able 
up gradually a stock of Campanula 
jaa, so that it may once again estab- 
in English rock gardens. 

thlaspi limosellefolium which Mr. 
'e mentions is a plant which I col- 
ad grew many years ago. It is 
in the neighbourhood of Valderi in 
‘time Alps, and also just across the 
ds at the Boreon. It is very near 
‘otundifolium, but my recollection is 
aything I like it more even than 
‘ious Alpine. 

qummularizfolia, although it grows 
eighbourhood of Thlaspi limosellz- 
I have neither seen nor collected. 


| 
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The long Cypress hedge 


What I liked best about Farref’s description 

of it in his catalogue were the words that Mr. 

Lofthouse quotes : ‘‘ Beyond praise or price,”’ 

and if I remember rightly the price beyond 

which it was,but at which he offered it, 

was 7s. 6d. CLARENCE ELLIoTT. 
Stevenage. 


The rolling steps 

OR hedge-trimming, Apple-picking, and 

others of the various garden jobs that 

require a step-ladder, we find the con- 
trivance illustrated of much use. The range 
of six steps was bought at a sale 
with other items, and it occurred 
to the buyer to have it made up as 
shown. It is a long job to ¢lip 
400 feet of Cypress hedge with the 
hand-shears, and the operator, 
standing on the ground, cannot 
reach above a certain height; and 
though a new invention seems 
likely to supersede this tedious 
labour~there will still be heights 
requiring some such thing as the 
rolling steps. The way it is made 
is clearly shown in the picture. 
Low iron wheels have straps bolt- 
ing their axles to the back legs. 
The handles are bolted both to the 
steps and the legs, and, with the 
side piece at the top, give strength 
and perfect rigidity. The top step 
is-‘made wider to form a convenient 
platform for standing, It is a 
handy thing, in pretty constant 
use, Cae 


Coleus sylvaticus 


Coleus sylvaticus Guercke, here 
flowering in mid-October, is little 
known outside Botanic Gardens. 
Though this Coleus is decidedly 
only half-hardy, it is of more than 
botanical interest. I do claim for it 
quite exceptional merits consisting 
in its colour, and foremost in a 
‘“ manageableness ’’ fully as stril- 
ing as that of its South African 
compatriot, Plectranthus, recently 


presented in your correspondence columns. 
KXverybody associates the generic name 
Coleus with greenhouse plants, well known 


forthe infinite and somewhat whimsical 
variation of the colour scheme of their 
mottled leaves. The insignificant flowers 


are usually nipped off in order to encourage a 
continuation in the development of the large 
leaves. The species C. sylvaticus is, instead, 
a real alpine from the mountain glades in the 
highlands. north of the Cape. Its most im- 
portant feature is that it thrives among our 
alpines, and, besides, is excellently suited to 
the shady part of a rock garden. 

The plant has a charm of its own, consist- 
ing in the contrast of the bright leaves against 
the dark purple stems and leaf-stalks, also in 
the sky-blue of the flower-spikes in late sum- 
mer and the autumn. One cannot imagine 
greater easiness of cultivation. If you keep 
a root or two unharmed by frost during the 
winter and gather the first sprouts appearing 
indoors in March you will, even after a dry 
summer as our last one, have a display of 
sturdy growth, and in most parts of Britain 
many more flowers than the aftergrowth of 
small cuttings put into sandy soil in April. 

Henry B. Goopwin, F.R.H.S. 

Airedale, Saltsjébaden. 


Belladonna Lilies flowering well 

The Belladonna Lilies which I have had in 
my garden some years have never before 
bloomed so profusely as they have this 
autumn. There were 11 spikes of flowers 
from four bulbs. I am left wondering as to 
the reason of the flowering, as I have done 
nothing, to my knowledge, to encourage it 
this year more than any previous year. At 
the foot of the Belladonna Lilies is a mass of 
purple Colchicums. 

‘“ IN A HaMPSHIRE GARDEN.”’ 


Exochorda macrantha 

Can any reason be given for this shrub 
failing to flower? I have had it now 13 
years. It is planted in full sun, is now some 
12 feet high, and quite a large bush and per- 
fectly healthy, but I can only recall its having 
flowered—very sparingly—on one occasion. 

Bagley Wood, Oxford. R. SPENDER. 
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PRESENT DAY ORCHIDS 


The cultivation of Cymbidiums 


By H. G, ALEXANDER, Westonbirt Gardens, 
Member of the Orchid Committee-of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


Cymbidiums are, for the most part, strong 
growing plants, having thick, fleshy roots, 
and at this season when making up their 
. pseudo-buibs, a fairly liberal supply of water 
at the roots ts needed, but at all times they 
Should be treated as ordinary grecnhouse 
plants, always allowing them to dry out 
before giving the roots a further supply 
of moisture 


HE splendid new Cymbidium hybrids 
are immensely popular Orchids and hold 
a foremost position on account of their 
grace, usefulness, and adaptability to-culti- 
vation. The lasting qualities of the flowers, 
either on the plant or in a cut state, are well 
known, and with a fair stock of plants a suc- 
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tive growth, Sunlight-and sun warmth are 
just as important factors in maintaining the 
general health of these Orchids, and to en- 
sure satisfactory flowering, as in the success- 
ful cultivation of the majority of flowering 
plants, full exposure to sunshine, of course, 
is not advisable during the summer months, 
but the aim should be at all seasons to allow 
the plants as much light as possible without 
risk of injuring the foliage. 

The repotting of Cymbidiums is not re- 
quired annually, and it is a mistake to dis- 
turb plants that are well established in good 


4a 
materials and in pots of sufficient size for _ 


further development. of growth, as  root- 
bound plants produce the best flower-spikes, 
These-Orchids require a strong soil to grow 
in, and this should consist chiefly of good 
turfy, heavy loam, used in as lumpy a condi- 
tion .as_ possible, with plenty of rough 
materials, such as crushed ‘crocks, charcoal, 
and rough sand, to keep the whole porous. 
Good open drainage is very essential, and in 


One of the noted Westonbirt Cymbidiums 


cession of bloom may be maintained from 
Christmas to the end of April. For the be- 
ginner there is no better group with which to 
commence Orchid cultivation, and the cost of 
growing these plants is no greater, and often 
less,- than the cost of growing the majority 
of plants needing glass protection, nor, unless 
unique kinds are desired, is the initial cost 
of the plants a_ serious matter. These 
terrestrial plants are usually found growing 
at considerable elevations, hence they are, for 
Orchids, comparatively hardy and_ cool- 
growing under cultivation. Cool-growing, 
however, does not mean a cold, damp atmo- 
sphere; far from it, it simply means that the 
plants may be grown without artificial heat, 
except in bad weather in winter. The 
writer has had experience of these Orchids in 
houses when the temperature has dropped 
almost to freezing point, and no harm has 
come to the plants, but at times of such low 
temperature the plants and the atmosphere 
must be comparatively dry. -One would not 
advise such a low temperature; 45 degs. 
minimum in winter is a reasonable and safer 
figure. The growing of Cymbidiums under 
heavy shade and treated as bog plants is a 
very erroneous practice, resulting in decep- 


the process of potting the soil should be made 
firm about the roots. Over-potting should 
always be avoided, as the plants are more 
easily managed in the matter of watering, 
and they flower better when the roots are 
confined to a moderate amount of rooting 
material. No manures of any kind should be 
given these plants, as excellent results may 
be obtained and the general health of them 
better maintained without them. 


The Long-tailed Cypripedium 
(C, caudatum) and its varieties 


Cypripedium caudatum is one of the most 
attractive and curious plants in the whole 
family. The spikes that are produced on 
strong healthy plants are generally about 20 
inches in length, and they sometimes send 
out four flowers, but it is more usual to-see 
them with two or three. The individual 
blooms are large and handsome, sepals being 
of a pale yellowish colour, with longitudinal 
deep green lines, and sometimes tinged with 
rose. The lip is brownish-green, heavily 
suffused with greenish-purple. Around the. 
aperture it is of ivory whiteness enriched 
with rich purple markings. The petals are 


remarkable for the great leng 
when “fully developed. It is 
interesting to notice that whe 
buds first open the petals” 
longer than the sepals, but — 
continue to grow until they a 
of from 20 inches to 30 inche. 
petals are pendulous and have 
appearance. This beautiful 
a native of the Peruvian © 
introduced to horticulture by 
in 1847, and first flowered is 
brated collection of Mrs. Lay 
Park in 1850. 


The delicately-coloured ya 
discovered by Wallis about 
caudatum roseum is a 
variety-than the normal t 
form and dimensions are i 
desirable kinds are C, caudatur 
C. caudatum Luxembourg V, 
caudatum Lindeni, generally 
Uropedium_ Lindeni. The pri 
teristic of the last-named s 
flower is without the ordin 
Cypripedium caudatum is foun 
habitat at from 5,000 feet to 7, 
tion, growing on rocks in dee: 
matter, sometimes in shade a 
fuily exposed to the sun’s rays 
of temperature in the locality 
during the daytime is very consi 
meet the requirements of. the p 
respect no better place than a light pet 
in an ordinary cool, intermediate ten} 
ture could be found at this season 
the heat of summer the Odontog 
house is the most suitable place f 
are cultivators who find C. ca 
its varieties rather more difficul 
than most Cypripediums, but if p 
tion be given and a_ suitable 
afforded the plant will grow freel 
profusely. ~The plants should b 
pots of moderate size, which m 
and well drained. In potting kee 
of the foliage about on a level with 
of the pot, and use three parts fibro 
one of Sphagnum Moss for the plant t 
into.. This species and its varieties need 
dance of moisture both at the ro 
atmosphere, but great care sho 
cised at all times to prevent water 
the centre of the growths or in 
the leaves, as they are liable*to 
this cause. When in bloom it is 
elevate the plant well above t 
other species that are growing 
that its curious long tails may a 
best advantage. 


Oncidium flengee 


This “pretty Oncidium was 
shown at the recent Orchid 
almost always in flower, and © 
racemes of bright yellow blossom 
more useful or welcome than 
long yellow-flowered sprays are 
any kind of decoration, either as 
or on the plant, making up nic 
and dress sprays, and very | 
épergnes and other contrivances 
flowers. If the spikes are cut 
inches from the bottom I find # 
again, and frequently give some useful 
sprays. O. flexuosum does well in an 
mediate-house in three parts of a 
Moss to one of peat. Pots ar 
ceptacles for the plants than bas! 
show off the flowers to greater @ advan 
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A fine plant of Lelio-Cattleya Aphrodite, for which Mr. E. R. Ashton gained the Cultural Certificate of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 


| 


ttleyas and Their Cultivation 


By E. R, ASHTON, winner of the cup for six Orchids shown by an 


amateur at the recent Orchid Show of the Royal Horticultural Society 


‘proposition is advanced, founded on 
1 experience, that, given reason- 
“treatment, the Cattleya section of 
will best repay the efforts of the 
vithout much experience of their 
mn. The thick fleshy leaves ‘and 
ulbs possess a power of endurance 
iperation that is denied to the thin- 


yecies, and it is an admitted fact that, 


€ction be inadvertently subjected to 
ily low temperature, the Cattleyas 
-less permanent injury than many 
yol house species. Where difficulties 
with in their cultivation the fault will 
found in the method of watering 
want of sufficient repotting. To keep 
20st in a constantly saturated condi- 
to sourness and destroys the roots. 
‘in a sound sweet condition of the 
= is essential to dry out the centre 
ant before applying further mois- 
need for which will be indicated by 
ippearance of the Moss on the sur- 
‘ithout laying down a hard-and-fast 
ough watering should be. given 
veek to all plants not at rest, but 
nd quite small plants will require 
re frequent attention. During 
plants at rest where roots and 
inactive, will benefit by greatly 
plies of moisture. As a guide to 
irements in winter the appearance 
-and pseudo-bulb should be fol- 
Nn a sound healthy plant no water is 
no signs of shrivelling are ap- 
ich, in the case of large plants, 
e for a month or more. “It is im- 
lowever, to distinguish between the 
felling of the healthy plant due to 
ater, from which it quickly re- 


covers, and even benefits, and the shrivelling 
of the unhealthy plant from a wet, sour com- 
post and consequent loss of roots. In the 
important matter of potting, the aim should 
be to anticipate the wants of a plant and not 
wait till it has got into a bad condition, 
Should this occur it usually takes two years 
to fully recover, by which time it will again 
require repotting, and the plant will rarely 
be at its best. As soon as possible after 
flowering, when a bunch of young green roots 
appears at the base of the last new growth, 
is the ideal condition to choose, but with the 
many modern hybrids of complex parentage 
many exceptions to the rule will occur. A 
drastic removal of the old leafless bulbs is 
imperative, leaving about three behind the 
young growth. In removing these a greater 
part of the ball of some decayed compost will 
come away, to the great advantage of the 
plants. A small pot of a size to allow of one, 
or at most two, new growths should be 
chosen, and a clean hard Osmunda or At 
fibre used. For'the large plants little or no 
Sphagnum Moss should be used, but a few 
pieces may be added to the surface as a 
guide to watering, An important part in the 
routine of cultivation is the periodical over- 
haul of the collection. This should be under- 
taken at least twice a year, and preferably 
more often. Remove one or two rows from 
one end of the house and carefully examine 
each plant, and move it on to the vacant 
space, arranging them in rows to facilitate 
damping between the pots by hose or syringe. 
Some in the back rows may have been some- 
what overlooked and may require repotting. 
Examine carefully for scale, and renew 
stakes and ties where necessary. A some- 
what drastic process I have lately seen 


adopted with advantage is to cut off all roots 
that appear outside the pots, causing the re- 
maining portion to break into growth again 
and enter the compost, this conducing to hard 
sound growth with substance and good colour 
in the blooms. 


Cool Orchids 


I am putting up a small lean-to, facing 
north-east by north, and I propose to grow 
therein ,cool Orchids. It will not be ready 
much before April. What’ Orchids would 
you recommend me to start with then? And 
if this is a bad time to make a start, when 
would you recommend me to commence? 


On: 


[You should “commerice purchasing plants 
immediately your housé is completed and 
ready to receive them. We would confidently 
advise you to* buy such species as Odonto- 
glossum crispum (in quantity), O. trium- 
phans, O. luteo-purpureum, O. Halli, O, 
cirrhosum, O. Pescatorei, and some Odon- 
tiodas now grown by all the leading Orchid 
growers. There will be an article on cool 
house Orchids next week which you would do 
well to read carefully. Odontoglossums are 
the most satisfactory of all Orchids for a cool 
house. Other Odontoglossums which, 
although belonging to the same genus, are 
quite distinct in habit from those already 
mentioned are O. Uro-Skinneri, O. pui- 
chellum, O. nebulosum, O. madrense, O. 
Harryanum, and O, Edwardi. All of the 
species here enumerated grow thoroughly 
well in pots, yet it is always advisable to 
make as much use of house room as possible 
by suspending some from the rafters of 
the roof. For this purpose the following 
varieties are suitable:—O. Rossi, O. 
Cervantesi, O. Hunneanum, O. aspersum, 
O. QGErstedi, Sophronitis grandiflora, Meso- 
spinidium vulcanicum, and Cochlioda Noetz- 
liana. These latter are  small-growing 
species, and for which shallow pans are pre- 
ferable. ] 
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going out of favour. The fact is they are 

coming into favour and are becoming 
more popular-than ever.. Moreover, they are 
becoming intreasingly beautiful, since great 
progress is being made. by the hybridist. 
New- hybrids are being brought to light that 
are a great advance on existing species and 
varieties. Within the last 10 years Orchids 
have probably made greater strides towards 
improvement in colour. and form than any 
other flower in cultivation. Orchids were 
unusually well shown at Vincent Square on 
October 19th and 2oth. 


AMATEURS’ GROUPS. 
Mr. R. Gerrish (gardener, Mr. W. Sorrell), 


| ET no one imagine that Orchids are 
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The Hill, Witley, was the only competitor 
for the challenge cup offered for amateurs’ 
exhibits on a space not exceeding 60 square 
feet.. It was a splendid collection, containing 
many well-grown specimens of Cypripedium 
Fairieanum, one of which is illustrated on 
this page. This group also contained the 
highly-coloured Dendrobium Phalanopsis, 
Lzlio-Cattleya Linda and its. variety splen- 
dens, and the golden L.-C. Witleyensis. 

Mr. E.R. Ashton (gardener, Mr, C.-V. 
Kent), of Broadlands, Camden Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells, who contributes an article this 
week on the cultivation of Cattleyas, gained 
the trophy in the class for six Orchids shown 
by an amateur. This exhibit included a 
grand specimen of Sophro-Lzlio-Cattleya 


A plant of the long-lost Cypripedium Fairieanum with seven flowers, 
shown by Mr. J. J. Joicey 


The Manor, Milford, Salisbury, won the 
Schroder Cup for the finest exhibit by an 
amateur. This magnificent group, well illus- 
trated on the page opposite, contained splen- 
did specimens of Odontoglossums, Odon- 
“tiodas, also Cattleya Fabia, C. amabilis 
superba, C. Peetersii, Lzelio-Cattleya Queen 
Mary, and the rich crimson-purple L.-C. 
Minos var. rubra, which gained an Award of 
Merit. It was a highly meritorious collec- 
tion, 

Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, was placed 
second in competition for the Schroder Cup 
with a well-arranged group of beautifully- 
flowered Cattleyas, Brasso-Cattleyas, Cypri- 
pediums, and other’ well-grown specimens, 
including the gorgeously-coloured —Lzlio- 
Cattleya Zeno, which: gained an Award ‘of 
Merit. Finely-grown specimens of Cattleya 
Peetersii, Cirrhopetalum  Rothschildianum, 
and Odontoglossum Thaisa were noted, 

Mr. J. J. Joicey (gardener, Mr. J. McKay), 


Anzac Broadlands Variety, for which a cul- 
tural commendation was awarded. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. J. 
Collier), a non-competitive group containing 
superb examples of Brasso-Lzlio-Cattleya 
Antoinette Gatton Park Variety, Cattleya 
Brownie Gatton Park Variety, and Cypri- 
pedium Maudiaz, 

Baron Bruno Schroder gained a First-class 
Certificate for Brasso-Lzlio-Cattleya Amber- 
solis and an Award of Merit for B.-L.-C. 
Salta, two brilliant and remarkably fine 
novelties from The Dell collection at Engle- 
field Green. 


TRADE GROUPS. 


Among the trade groups of Orchids were 
two of outstanding merit, viz., those shown 
by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. and Messrs. 
Sanders. Both were awarded the Williams’ 
Memorial Medal in gold, a very high honour 


sent from 


that was well deserved in bot 
‘magnificent Brasso-Lalio-Cattley 
shown by Messrs. Charlesworth 
subject of an illustration on 
remarkable for its very bro 
petals, noble proportions, and 
colour of the frilled lip. The cx 
of the golden-coloured spikes 
varicosum Rogersii were mo 
In the group Miltonias~and 
were also well displayed. => 
The rare and beautiful Van 
(see page 656) was the centre of 
Messrs. Sanders’ group, which 
well-grown specimens of Od 
grande, Dendrobium Phalanop 
Cypripediums, including the sh 
which gained an Award of Merit 
Cattleyas in profusion. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and | 
been showing Orchids consisten’ 
out the year, were represented by 
and well-grown collection of 
Vanda ccerulea, Cymbidiums, ~ 
and Phalznopsis. They also 
Award’ of Merit for a rosy-mau 
glossum Dusky Prince. fe 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons | 
interesting and varied collection 
pediums. The variety Ballet G 
for illustration, is remarkable fo 
white dorsal and ventral sepa 
Cypripediums the ventral sepal is 
in Ballet Girl there is only a fa 
green in the centre, or on one 
Other varieties well shown — 
Shrubbery Variety, Queen of th 
and Hannibal : tos = 
Messrs. Cowan and Co. showe 
Cattleyas and Leelio-Cattleyas i 
bold, well-arranged group that wa 
able for its high cultural excellence. A 
the best were Lelio-Cattleya St. Gor 
var. Rex, which forms the subject of 
illustration. This plant carried four five 
remarkable for the rich velvet-crimson |t 
lip and the deep golden throat; pareias 
L.-C. St. Gothard x Cy Fabia. ~ This nial 
group contained fine specimens of Cale 
Peetersii alba, C. Princess Royal var 
chantress, and many prominent (/p 
pediums, including Burfordize and %t 
Hood. ¥ 
Messrs. Sutton Bros. showed an ini 
ing group of easily-grown Orchids in ii 
we noted Cattleya Mantinii nobilio| | 
Fabiana carrying large trusses, the ig 
yellow Lelio-Cattleya Litana, Onciu 
incurvum, Cypripedium _ barbatum, 
Harrisianum, C. St. Albans, and O( 
glossum crispum. Mr. Sutton contribu: 
article full of helpful suggestions on O/i 
for the amateurs’ cold greenhouse 11/0 
next issue. a) oa 
Mr. Harry Dixon had a small but ‘ig 
group of Odontiodas, Cypripedium i§ 
Sanderee, Sophronitis, and Masdevallia 


HY. 


Celogyne Dayana 
A number of Coelogynes produce penclo 
racemes often 2 feet or 3 feet in lengtt 


pretty sight. In addition to the one 1m 
above are C. Massangeana, C. Swallm 
and C. tomentosa, all of which requit t 
same treatment and can be grown wilt 
greatest ease. C. Dayana, which flo# 
for the first time in June, 1884, 1s foul 
its native habitat (N. Borneo) growing (* 
branches of large trees near the coast, ® 
it is very hot. The individual flowers 4) 
large, the ochre-yellow sepals and peté 
off with a white lip striped with cho 
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Well arranged group shown by Mr. R. Gerrish, Salisbury, awarded the Schroder Cup for the finest exhibit by an amateur 


Lelio-Cattleya St. George var. Rex 
A grand form with rich, deep velvety crimson lip, shown by Messrs. Cowan and Co. 


a 
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and brown. During the growing season a 
warm, humid atmosphere is needed, and the 
soil must be kept moist. 
or pans are the best receptacles, and these 
should be well drained. Repotting must be 
carried outa few weeks after the scapes are 
removed, and the rooting médium should con- 


sist of Osmunda fibre or’any similar material” 


with a moderate sprinkling of Sphagnum 
Moss. Where such-a compost is employed, 
the plants will continue in good health for 
several years without further disturbance. 


Vanda Sanderiana 


ISCOVERED by M. Roebelin in 1881 

when -collecting for Mr. Sander in the 

Philippines, this species still remains the 
outstanding member of the genus. The 
flowers cannot be compared with those of any 
other known Vanda, The habit is not unlike 
that of the well-known Vanda suavis, but the 
stems apparently never attain the height of 
that species. ‘The leaves are set more closely 
together and are strongly curved; the flower- 
spikes are erect or semi-erect and carry nine 
or. more large flowers over 3 inches in hori- 
zontal diameter and over 4 inches vertically, 
set closely together. The colouring, though 
not intense, is yet rich, but so wonderfully 
blended as to render description difficult. 
The broad, flat upper sepal and petals are 
white suffused with rose or pink-rose, accen- 
tuated by a few deeper crimson spots basally. 
The still larger lateral sepals-have the same 
ground colour, deeper in tint, almost hidden 
by a suffusion of ‘tawny-red with diffused 
veins and reticulations of deeper red and 
crimson, while particularly on their basal 
portions are tints of green. The lip, rounded 
in outline, is small in proportion to the sepals 
and petals, .but-is both curious and remark- 
able in structure. The short spur common 
to Vandas is suppressed, the basal half is 
concave, dull tawny-yellow streaked with 
red, the front half nondescript tint. -It can 
better be described, perhaps, as a brownish- 
purple with a suspicion of green and red. 
The prominent ridges are apparent centrally 
and the whole organ is very fleshy. 

In colour the species exhibits much varia- 
tion. ~The form exhibited by Messrs. 
Sanders on Tuesday, October 19th, had a 
much whiter ground colour than usual, so 
that, by contrast, the coloured portions of the 
flowers appeared brighter. 

As far back as 1883 the late Mr. Lee re- 
ceived a First-class Certificate for a plant, 
and in 1905 the Earl of Tankerville was 
given a.similar award for a form. known as 
the Chillingham variety, 

Several splendid specimens have beea 
known, notably one in the possession of the 
late Mr. J. Gurney Fowler, which had six or 
more spikes. 

Unfortunately, the plants are not good 
travellers, and in the early eighties, when 
the species was comparatively easy to pro- 
cure, great numbers were lost on the voyage 
home. To-day, when its cultural require- 
ments are better understood, ‘the species 
seems difficult to obtain in quantity, and, con- 
sequently, is seldom seen in exhibitions. 

Given the requisite heat its culture is not: 
really difficult. It enjoys a moist, warm 
atmosphere with a temperature of never less 
than 65 degs. to 70 degs. Fahr. The com- 
post should be the same as that given Vanda 
suavis, but as the roots are particularly long 
and. vigorous no effort should be made to 
confine them, and a Teak wood basket is 
preferable as a receptacle to a pot. 
most warmth-loving plants, it is very im- 
patient of draughts, and to avoid these and 
yet give the plants their maximum of air 
they are better suspended from the roof, as 
both roots and leaves seem to revel in a 
moist, buoyant, but warm atmosphere. 


Teéak-wood baskets 
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Shading is necessary during strong sun- _ 


light, and, properly adjusted, the tempera- 
ture may be considerably increased by sun- 
heat during the summer months. In winter 


-the plants must be carefully watered, never 


f 


Like = 


allowing the compost to become stagnant. 
> E. CoopEr. 


FERNS: 


Treatment of young Ferns 


TORE pots of seedling Ferns in their 
Gio stages of development will now 
require careful watching, as if allowed to 
form too dense a mass they are apt to fall.a 
prey to damp, on the first appearance of 
which the’ young plants should be -pricked 
off into other pots. Early in the year is the 
best time for sowing, the young Ferns being 
in a much better position to stand the winter 
than if sown later. Before sowing prepare 
some 6-inch pots by filling them to within 
2 inches of the top with broken crocks, over 
which place a layer of fibrous peat, then fill 
up with soil consisting. of equal parts peat 
and loam, with a slight admixture of sand, 
the whole being sifted through a sieve with 
3-inch mesh and pressed moderately firm. 
Many sow on very rough soil, but in that case 
some difficulty is experienced when it be- 
comes necessary to prick them off; therefore, 
fine soil will be found most suitable. The 
spores grow most readily on peat alone, but 
in that case they are liable to be overgrown 
by confervae, which on loam are ‘not so 
troublesome. All things considered, a mix- 
ture of the two is perhaps best. After the 
pots are filled give them a good watering, or 
rather water them several times.with a fine 
rose till they are thoroughly soaked, then sow 
the spores. A good plan is to take a frond 
of each Fern in which the spore cases are just 
commencing to open, and lay it in a piece of 
clean white paper a few days before it is 
wanted. The spores when ripe will fall out, 
and the paper being white they will be readily 
recognised, The sowing should be done apart 
from the fernery, as Fern spores are always 
floating in the atmosphere and a mixture 
would be the result. To prevent this, care 
must be taken to thoroughly wipe the hands 
after each kind is sown, and no more pots 
should be brought forward at a time than are 
wanted for the one sort. Sprinkle the spores 
as lightly as possible on the wet surface of the 
soil and place them in a close case, or.a pane 
of glass may be laid on the top of the pot. 
They should then be kept always moist, and 
when water is needed it should be either 
sprinkled with a fine rose or the pots may be 
placed about half their depth in a pan of 
water, which will percolate through the 
whole mass and give all a good soaking. 
This latter mode is to be preferred, as there 
is no danger of displacing the spores. 
PRICKING OFF.—In about a month the sur- 
face of the soil will be quite green with the 
growing spores. When that is the case they 
must be carefully watched, and if they com- 
mence to damp they must be at once pricked 
off, an operation which is best’ done in the 
following manner :—Prepare some pots as for 
sowing, except that the soil should be put in 
them very lightly; then with a pointed stick 
take a mass about the size of the end of a 
lead pencil of the growing spores and place on 
the surface of the soil; then press it lightly 
with the finger, and so continue till the pot is 
full, when it may be watered and returned to 
the case. They will require dividing and prick- 
ing off three or four times before they are 
ready for potting, and in that case large num- 
bers of plants are obtained from a single pot. 
The above remarks regarding the season of 
sowing only apply to the evergreen kinds; 
the deciduous sorts should be sown when the 
spores are ripe, but the treatment required is 
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Cypripedium Ballet Girl 


The white sepals are very remarkable. 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons 


Zonal Pelargoniums 


> valuable and showy plants wil 
a their popularity for many years. 
are equally welcome in the large 
m during the summer and in the 
house, while many a cottage win- 
contains specimens of which many 
mers might reasonably feel proud 


_bedding, the fine single scarlet Paul 
mpel still holds pride of place, and 
itly so when we consider its robust 
ition, free flowering qualities, and its 
russes of bloom. In the present note, 
f, it is intended to call attention to a 
‘ieties for the decoration of the green- 
some of which were grandly exhibited 
Chelsea Show. 
ig the single-flowered varieties will be 
reneral Wolseley (a clear rosy-red), Sir 
el (brilliant scarlet with a large white 
tummer Boy (salmon-red), Mrs. W. A. 
n excellent white), the distinct A. J. 
‘{a deep purple), and Western Queen 
nice pink). Of the double and semi- 
varieties I like The Speaker (a fiery 
, the old F. V. Raspail (largely grown 
fer flowering, scarlet, and most useful 
1a cut state or as a pot plant), Mme. 
* (a good white), King of Denmark 
amon, and one that has stood the test 
3), Olympia (soft pink), and Paul 
(a dark red). The above by no means 
the wealth of material there is to 
from, and a small greenhouse from 
he frost is excluded could be kept gay 
onal Pelargoniums the greater part 
fear. They are easy to grow and are 
attacked by insect pests. It is always 


Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Neptune 


Shown by 


advisable to keep young stock going, and 
here no special propagating case is needed, 
because the cuttings will readily root in the 
greenhouse during the spring and summer. 
The tops of old plants make excellent cut- 
tings, and after carefully trimming them to 
a joint they are inserted in sandy soil placed 
in small pots. When rooted pot off singly 
into receptacles 2} inches or 3 inches in 
diameter and grow them on fairly near the 
roof glass to encourage short-jointed and 
sturdy growth, Directly they are nicely 
rooted transfer them to pots 5 inches and 
6 inches across the top. A week or 10 days 
prior to this pinch out the centre of each 
plant to promote side growth. The pots 
should be well drained and the rooting 
medium consist of fibrous loam three parts, 
and one part of sweet leaf-mould. Make the 
soil fairly firm and afford water in modera- 
tion for the first few weeks. Specimens in- 
tended for winter flowering should have their 
flowers removed until they are placed under 
glass in the autumn. T. W. B. 


Cyclamen persicum 


The best strains are as near perfection, in 
flower and foliage alike, as it appears possi- 
ble to get them. Clean, well-drained pans 
about 4 inches deep are the best receptacles 
for the seed, filled to within 4 inch with about 
equal parts of rather fine loam and leaf-soil, 
previously adding enough silver or river sand 
to ensure porosity, pressing moderately firm, 
and watering with a fine rose can. Distribute 
the seeds $ inch apart and cover to about the 
same depth. Cover the pan with a piece of 
slate or glass and place either in a frame or 
out-of-doors in a shady position until the 


Note the very broad petals. 


Shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. 


seedlings appear, when the pan should be set 
within 6 inches of the glass so as to make 
sure the tiny plants grow sturdy from the 
first—an important point with any seedlings 
that have to pass the winter under glass. 
Avoid any crowding of the plants by an early 
transfer to thumb pots, lifting them carefully 
with a label, using a similar soil, and only 
partially covering the corm in case of decay, 
which is liable if buried too deeply, and to 
prevent the soil drying up too quickly fill 
shallow boxes with coal-ash and plunge the 
pots to the rims, returning them to a like 
position as before-mentioned, and affording 
root watering very carefully throughout the 
short days. A spray from the syringe should 
be given twice daily in bright weather. Treat 
the plants with as little artificial heat as 
possible and fumigate occasionally to ward 
off green-fly or thrip, their greatest enemies. 
Before the roots become matted in early 
spring move them into 23-inch pots, using a 
little coarser soil, and apply a light shade 
from early March up to the end of September, 
an ordinary cold frame or pit with a base of 
ashes suiting them best- from early May. 
Towards the end of July or early in August 
the plants should be ready for their final 
shift into 5-inch pots, or even a size larger 
for an extra robust plant, adding a little soot 
and bone-méal to the soil advocated above, 
Careful watering, abundance of fresh air, with 
shade during the brightest part of the day, 
with a dew from the syringe two or three 
times daily until closing time, when the 
syringe needs well working between the 
foliage, are beneficial. During September 
when the nights are fine, the lights may be 
pulled back, the night dew benefiting the 
‘plants immensely. J. Mayne. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Spring Cabbage 

Plants that were set out during September 
have made headway, and when the soil is in 
a dry condition it is advisable to draw a small 
portion round the stems of the plants. This 
will keep them firm: and help them to with- 
stand severe frosts during winter. Any 
further planting should be done without 
delay. 


Potatoes 


Where these were placed in store some 
weeks back they should be examined at the 
first opportunity. The whole should be turned 
over, and any showing signs of decay should 
be removed, as one bad one will soon cause 
many to go. Protection should now be given 
against frosts, where these are likely to pene- 
trate the building. 


Salads 


There is usually a demand for salads 
during the shooting season, and as growth 
will have practically finished in the open it is 
well to fill any spare frames with Lettuce 
plants where they can be given protection. 
Endive is readily blanched by placing in 
frames and keeping dark for a week or two. 
Another good way of blanching Endive is to 
place a large flower-pot oyer each plant. 
When this course is adopted it is-essential to 
see that the plants are thoroughly dry, other- 
wise decay will rapidly set-in. 


Cucumbers 


Where a succession of these has to be kept 
up during the winter more care is necessary. 
A steady temperature, averaging 60 degs. at 
night, should be kept up, and watering 
should be judiciously done. The plants 
should not be over-cropped during this 
period and a top-dressing of good loam and 
decayed manure when the roots show on the 
surface of the soil should be given. When 
severe frosts prevail it is advisable to cover 
the pits at night with mats rather than over- 
heat the hot-water pipes. 


Tomatces 


Plants placed in their fruiting quarters 
during September are now swelling their 
first trusses of fruit, and may require a top- 
dressing of soil given to their roots. This is 
best done at intervals of 14 days, giving a 
little at a time. Nothing is better than good 
sweet loam to which have been added a few 
handfuls of wood ashes. It is not advisable 
to overdo the soil with stimulants during the 
short days of the year. Water should also be 
given sparingly-until the pots are well filled 
with roots. 


Strawberries in pots 

It is now time these plants were given pro- 
tection. against frost and heavy rains, and 
where spare frames are to hand there is no 
Letter place for the plants during the next 
two months if stood on a bed of ashes and the 
lights kept off during fine weather. If the 
pots are buried up to the rims in a bed of 
ashes beneath a south wall or fence they will 
take no harm, and the crowns will plump up 
equally as well as those in the frame. An 
occasional watering with soot-water is bene- 
ficial to the plants. 


Cinerarias 

Many amateurs fail with these by attempt- 
ing to grow them in hot and dry structures. 
These plants are practically hardy and only 
require enough warmth to keep out frost. A 
careful watch must be kept against aphides 
that are very partial to these when growing 


{ 
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in warm. greenhouses. Fumigation with 
nicotine is the best method to eradicate the 
pest, and should be done as soon as they 
appear. 


Cyclamens 

The early batches of these are now open- 
ing their flower-buds and should be kept well 
up to the roof glass to keep them sturdy. 
Weak liquid manure and soot-water may be 
sparingly given each week, and the plants 
must never be allowed to suffer from want of 
water at the roots; neither must they become 
sodden or the soil will quickly sour and the 
roots cease to function. When watering, 
care must be taken to keep it from lodging 
in the crowns of the plants. 


Lawns 

The lawn mower may now be cleaned and 
put away for another season, and all tennis 
nets should be taken in, dried, and stored. 
Sweeping and rolling should be regularly 
done each week when the turf is not frozen. 
Renovating and turfing may be pushed on as 
fast as possible. 


Dahlias 


These are now practically all blackened by 
the frosts so should be cut down to within 
6 inches of the ground and the tubers lifted. 
Before finally storing them away it is wise to 
place them singly in a shed to dry for a week 
or so. To keep the roots during winter they 
must be kept free from frost and not allowed 
to become withered up. Ashes are the best 
material for placing amongst the roots. 

W. E. WRIGHT. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Hydrangeas 2 

This is a good time to move on any plants 
of Hydrangeas which may require more pot- 
room, although it is surprising how long 
these popular plants will continue to bloom, 
and to bloom well, in a root-bound state. 
Young plants which may have been raised 
from cuttings during the present year and 
planted out in a bed in a cold fraine should 
now be lifted and potted up. If single trusses 
are desired a plant may be placed in a 5-inch 
pot. If two or more plants be placed in 6-inch 


pots they will give perhaps a better display. — 


Without expressing any opinion as to the 
desirability or otherwise of blue trusses it 
may be said that if a 7-inch pot of iron filings 
be mixed with a bushel of soil the blooms 
will have a decided touch of the desired 
colour. 


Stove 

There ought at this season to be plenty of 
colour in the stove from foliage and flowers 
alike. Among the former, Crotons, Drace- 
nas, the Pandanus family, and such like are 
always bright. Among flowering plants, 
Gesnera cinnabarina is worth a place, flowers— 
and foliage being alike ornamental. 


The Lorraine Begonias 

need no. testimonial from me. Coleus 
thyrsoideus, if a trifle ungainly, provides a 
welcome touch of blue, and the Poinsettias 
and Euphorbia jacquinizeflora give vividness. 
Useful, too, in the same shade is Cleroden- 
dron fallax, pieces of which in 6-inch pots are 
useful in many ways. Much can be done with 
climbing plants in houses which permit. of 
their use. The scarlet Passion Flower (Passi- 
flora princeps), for instance, does well if 
planted out in a well-drained bed. The. 
blooms, produced terminally and in clusters, 


October 30, 


Va 


hang down in a most attractive ma 
value of Ipomea Horsfallize is well 
more so than that of Pergularia odor, 
the flowers of which are daintily f 
although not particularly attractive 
selves. Where a few Orchids ar 
this house the Cypripediums and 
cristata will either be in bloom 
point of blooming. See 
= Pe 
Pot vines ; ae 
Where a batch of pot Vines is 


plants should now, or shortly, be 
and made ready for a start. If they 
in the end of December the crop 

ready in May without too much for 
this time the rods should be pr 
cleaned and a top-dressing appliec 
a portion of the old soil from the p 
place it with some mellow loa 
have been added a small quantity of 
fertiliser and a handful of charcoal r 
Vines will not make new roots until | 
begin to move; nevertheless the soil 
be allowed to get dry. Prolong th 
period as long as possible and 
quicker motion when the Vines a 
work, ; 


Hardy fruit 

The harvesting of Apples and 
not be neglected during suitable wea 
the same time the picking of the I: 
ought not to be hurried, but it i 
to see that such are closely netted. 
always some work to be done an 
trees, and now, if these have been 
the manure can be cleared away in 
the declining heat of the sun may 
roots and assist in the ripening of t 
Old and unfruitful trees are alway 
able. Such should be disposed 
scruple and sites prepared for youn. 
Strawberry-beds may need the seasor 
clean down, and while this is being | 
runners which are of late forma 
be removed. Cut out the exhaust 
Loganberries. The crop of this - 
during the past season an extra 
heavy one and has gone a long w 
a revision of my opinion as to the 
the Loganberry. 


| 


a 


Ferns under glass : ge 
Seedling Ferns raised from spo: 
germinate in a week or two) will 
ready for handling. These oug 
pricked off into boxes in little tuft 
the early spring these tufts may | 
up and the young plants put singly in 
pots. Ferns are so easily raised fro 
that there is but little point in kee 
and worn-out pieces. All shading 
be removed from the roof, and less 
is now needed. is 


Kitchen garden eee 
The lifting and storing of root ¢ 
the exception of Parsnips) should 
shortly be undertaken. Continue t 
ing of late Celery. If the soil is 
slugs fine ashes form an excellent | 
medium and will keep the slugs 
there be a deep brick pit availa 
be prepared for the reception of 
before any serious frosts occur. Plat 
have formed their curds will keep 
siderable time if lifted on the a proac 
frost and put into such a pit. If Lettuce 
Endives must be left outside the 
be tied up, and when the tying 
dry tree leaves ought to be packed 
plants. There is no better 
material. Bedi _. W. M ; 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive. 
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issification of Sweet Peas (1927) 


i Floral Committee of the National 
eet Pea Society presents the following 
an up-to-date selection of varieties 
in alphabetical order. The Committee 
to draw the attention of members to the 
Too-much-alike Varieties before selec- 
e mae, because in some colour sections 
ieties recommended may be so nearly 
iat they cannot be exhibited together in 
ne competitive exhibit at the Society’s 
ions. 


‘asterisk"’ indicates the variety which the Floral 
ee considers the best in each of the Colour Classes. 

er’' indicates a variety of special value for culti- 
ider glass. 


sOLOR (Light), LAVENDER (Lilac). 
Vins Gladys 
A.M., 1915) *+Powerscourt (A,.M., 1971) 
or 
a : Livac, 
coror (Dark), Dorothy 
je *+Mascotts Helio 
A ; 
Tey MARBLED AND WATERED. 
Rs ur. *Birdbrook 
fai ; May Campbell (A.M., 1911) 


Maroon (Red), 
Hawlimark Maroon 
*Splendour 


ue 
om Jones (A.M.) 


iLue (Light). 
Valley(A.M.) | 
‘et Fife (A.M., r915) Maroon (Dark). 
ia ~ The Sultan (A.M., t921) 


* , 
ee i Dario. Warrior 

ler Godsa’ MAuvE. 
e(A.M.. 1926) +*Chieftain 
ornwell, V.C. Ki ig Mauve 
usu (Pink). Royal Mauve 
Maid 
, ORANGE, 
ine Beacon 


Royal Sovereign 


LusH (Lilac). *+Tangerine Imp. 


ae oe he a (Deep), 
colorado 
e- . Guinea Gold (A.M,, 1924) 
Bipeman tWixard 
ne ORANGE (Pink). 
ERISE (Pale), Crusader 
ed +George Shawyer (A.M.) 
forn *Royal Pink 
eRISE (Deep). OranGe (Scarlet). 
Gloriosa (A,M., S.M., 1922) 
ne *tMammojh (A.M,, 1924) 
he The President 
a (Scarlet), Picorrre EpGEep 
Scot (Cream Ground). 
: ‘J aap ele 
r ean Ireland (F.C.C., 
Crean. : pe 
il Picotee Epcrep 


ess (White Ground). 
[oy *Annie Ireland 


: \ Elsie Herbert (A.M., 1906) 
‘REAM PINK. rI9 
Pickford (A.M., 1924) ¥outh 
= ee Pryk (Pale). 
- i (Pale). * ee A) 
tnold Hitchcock Pink (Deep). 
roe 

ae *Hebe 
am Pink (Deep). ; i : 
taee Salmon Pink Miss Philadelphia 
tees PuRPLE, 
alifornia (A.M., 1924) if Mahdi 

ss ympia 
oe *Purple Perfection 
ie Ryder RosE. 
lenshaw as 
Fancy, “epee ' 
eorge aes (Bolton's) (A.M., 
. , Rosz (Old R 
: OSE ose). 
oo: Wild Rose 
ita (A.M , 1926) SaLmon (Orange). 
(J. Wright Fordhook Orineae 
Mivoxy. *+Gold Crest 
Picture (A.M., 1924) Sunset (Stevenson’s) 
te Sarah Grand SCARLET. 
7ENDER (Rosy), *+Hawlmark Scarlet 
FrederickImproved Mascotts Scarlet 

4 
Felton (A.M., - Waite. 
2 1913) ( waa t2 ene 

=: na May Imp. 
case (Pale). Mascotts White 
«ascelles (A.M., 1924) Wuirte (Tinted), 


*Constance Hinton 


ley (F.C.C., G.M. 
3 ; "Model 


Too MUCH-ALIKE VARIETIES. 

following varieties have been grouped 
‘much-alike. “Not more than one of 
d varieties shall be shown on the same 
‘tive stand at any exhibition of the 
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National Sweet Pea Seciety unless otherwise 
stated.” The names are placed in alphabetical 
order. 

The General Committee of the N S PS. has 
had the List of Too-much-alike Varieiies drawn 
up by the Floral Committee for the guidance 
and convenience of exhibitors, but it must be 
clearly understood that the varieties grouped 
together are not necessarily synonymous, or of 


equal merit. 


Bluebird BLuE, 4 LAVENDER. 
ebir ustin Frederick 
Fordhoak Bite aba rederick Improved 
Mrs. T. Jones Orchid 
Sapphire R. F. Felton 
Boy Blue LAVENDER (Lilac), — 
Heavenly Blue Gladys 

Brun’ (Dark). Powerscourt 


Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
Cynthia 


BLusH. Hawlmark Lavender 
Felicity Lavender (Uuwin's) 
Valentin 
eer Blue Butterfly 
CARMINE Sky 
Mascotts Ingman Wembley 
Renown Wistaria 


CERISE (Pale). 


Maroon (Dark), 


Git King Manoel 
Hawlmark Cerise oe Wise 
re Sultan 
ucifer Warrior 

Rosy Morn 

Maroon (Red). 
A Tp ae (Deep). Hawlmark Maroon 
Centaur Splendour 
Charming Mauve (Dark), 
Coralline King Mauve 
Royal Salute Lady Eveline 


Cerise (Scarlet), 
Alex, Malcolm 


Mauve Beauty 
Mauve Prince 
New Marquis 


Grenadier 
Pimpernel popula 
Royal Scot 
2 ORANGE (Pink). 
Wonderful Foes 

Cede rusader 

< Geo. Shawyer 

gl as King Alfred 
Leslie Rundle ORANGE (Deep). 
Majestic Cream Poppy 
Matchless Wizard 


What Oy ORANGE (Scarlet), 

CreAM-Pinx (Pale). Gloriosa 
Cecily The President 
Fair Lady 
Mrs. A. Hitchcock PicoTEE Epcgep (White 
Radiance Ground), 
Sunshine Annie Ireland 

* Youth 
CREAM PINK. 

Bridesmaid ; Pink (Pale). 
Edith Cavell Daisybud 
La France Edith 
Picture 


CrEAM-Prnx (Deep). 


Pink (Deep). 
Delice e 


Haw!lmark Salmon Pink Hebe 

Pink ( Unwiv’s) Hercules 

Pink Perfection Miss Philadelphia 

Miss California Mactan Attn fc 

W. J, Unwin Olympia 
CRIMSON. Purple Perfection 

Charity Royal Purple 


Crimson King 
Marjorie Ryder 
Red Gauntlet 
Sunproof Crimson 
Sybil Henshaw 


Fiusnep (White Ground). 


Advance 
Britannia 
Mrs. C. W. J. Unwin 


Rose. 


. Kenneth 


Private es Smellie 
Rosabelle 

Sunset (Bolton's) 
Verdun 


ScaRLET 
Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascotts Scarlet 


Mes. H. J. Wrieht WHITE, 
Queen cf Roumania Avalanche 
FLusHep (Cream Ground). Rael tie Sai ed 
Faerie Queen Mascotts White 
Imp. Faerie Queen Moneymaker 
Ivory. Nora Unwin 
Ivory Picture White Lady 


Madame Sarah Grand 


White Perfection 


VARIETIES FOR GARDEN 
DECORATION. 


The Floral Committee 
following twenty varieties for general garden 
cultivation : Bluebird, blue ; Bonfire, bicolor ; 
Charming, deep cerise 
cerise 


Charity, crimson ; 


Elegance, blush (lilac) ; 
(scarlet) ; Ivory Picture, ivory ; Jean Ireland, 
Joan Ryder, 
Mauve, mauve: Lord Lascelles, lavender 


picotee-edged ; 


recommends 


Grenadier, 


white ; 


the 


King 
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(pale) ;. Matchless, cream: Miss California, 
cream pink (deep); Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, 
cream pink (pale); Picture, cream pink ; 
Powerscourt, lavender (lilac); Furple Perfec- 
tion, purple; Sunset, rose; Supreme, pink 
(pale) : and Warrior, maroon. 


The Nove Angliz Asters 


The few members of the Nove Angliz 
section of Asters (Starworts) are remarkable 
for their height, their rich colours, and the 
perfume of their foliage, the latter somewhat 
aromatic but decidedly pleasing. They are 
extra tall this year, some of them close on 
6 feet in height, and the rosy-pink Lil Fardell, 
the crimson Mrs. Raynor, and the rich purple 
Mrs. S. T. Wright are fine companions for 
such things as Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Artemisia lactiflora, and the several tall late- 
flowering varieties among their Novi Belgii 
brethren. I was unable to lift my back 
border plants last autumn, and, thinking they 
might require a little stimulant, I pricked up 
the ground between them in the spring and 
put in a light top-dressing of one part chicken 
manure to four of soil. A heavy rain fol- 
lowed, and the soaking is doubtless responsi- 
ble for the luxuriant growth. Certainly I 
have never had a better or more enduring dis- 
play from this particular section of Star- 
worts. Several of the dwarfer sections, like 
diffusus, ericoides, and the varieties of cordi- 
folius, make splendid pot plants for the cool 
greenhouse for autumn flowering. Sturdy 
crowns should be potted up in early spring in 
a good loamy soil and grown along through 
the summer in a fairly shaded position, as 
under a north-west wall. When the pots are 
full of roots an occasional stimulant should 
be applied to keep the foliage fresh and green. 

E. BurRELL. 


The Aster border 


I have not been able to acquire the newer 
Asters (Starworts), but with the help of some 
of the best of the older sorts planted in variety 
to represent different seasons, one gets a long 
succession. How welcome they are for cut- 
ting, and what a long time they continue in 
perfection in a cut state. They are equally 
acceptable and available in large and small 
gardens, for even in the latter a careful selec- 
tion of a few good sorts will give a long sea- 
son; a couple, for instance, of Amellus, of 
cordifolius, of ericoides, and of Nove 
Anglie and Novi Belgii. Later in the sea- 
son, at the back of a border where there is 
ample space for them, I have a delightful 
group of the giant puniceus pulcherrimus, 
flanked on either side by Veronicas. Some of 
the dwarfer kinds make admirable pot plants 
to help in the autumn decoration of the cool 
greenhouse. They should be grown along 
through the summer ina fairly cool, shady 
place, and helped with “occasional doses of 
stimulant that the foliage may be retained in 
a fresh, healthy state. E. BURRELL. 


Pentstemons 


~ Cuttings of the named varieties should now 
be taken and inserted in a bed of sandy, 
loamy soil made up in a cold frame, where 
they will pass through the winter unharmed 
if the lights are covered with mats in severe 
weather. Some rough litter banked up round 
the frame also forms a further protection. 
The cuttings should be watered and shaded 
until they no longer flag when exposed to 
bright sunshine. Stock can, of course, be 
raised from seed, but when a number of 
plants of a particular shade of colour for bed- 
ding is required, propagation by cuttings is 
the more satisfactory way of securing them. 
I have generally made it a rule for their pro- 
pagation to follow that of bedding Calceo- 
larias, and under similar conditions. C. B. 
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New Dahlias 


HERE were more than 80 novelties sub- 
mitted to the Floral Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and the 
National Dahlia Society on the occasion of 
the annual exhibition of the latter Society, 


held at Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., 


on September 8th last.. Practically all types 
of the Dahlia were shown, and amongst these 
novelties were many interesting and beautiful 
additions to the respective types of the flower. 
The undermentiond varieties were selected 
for trial at Wisley during 1927 :— 
ALAN. CosHaM.—A very large, 
decorative Dahlia of massive build. 


J. L. Crowrner.—Another large decora- 
tive flower of massive build. Colour, pale 
salmon-cerise, 

GOLDMINE.—A large Cactus-like decora- 
tive of considerable promise, having rather 
broad florets, Colour, old gold. 

CoRONACH.—A very promising decorative 
(some 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter), having 
broad florets building up a flower of good 
ferm. Colour, rosy terra-cotta. 

Fatstarr.—An attractive decorative, having 
broad, pointed florets building up a flower 
5 inches broad. Colour, reddish-crimson, 
tipped gold. 

Niccer.—A promising dark-coloured Pom- 
pon of good form with wiry stems. 

RoyaL PurpLe.—As the name implies, this 
is an attractively-coloured flower of Cactus 
form, having narrow,  evenly-arranged 
florets. 

PreacH Btossom.—This is a distinctively 
pretty decorative Cactus and is sure to become 
popular. The florets are narrow and build up 
a flower of good form about 43 inches across, 
on wire-like flower-stems. Colour, pale pink 
suffused white. 

Epsom Star.—One of the very best Star 
Dahlias. The flowers are slightly larger than 
most of the Star forms. The florets are fairly 
narrow and build up a flower of exquisite 
Cactus-like form. Colour, scarlet-crimson. 

Lapy MappEen.—A welcome addition to the 
miniature-flowered Pzeony section, and some- 
what unique in character. The florets are 
flat and of medium width and build up a 
flower about 33 inches across. Colour, prim- 
rose. 

Mrs. Gopparp,—Another miniature Peony 
sort, having broad florets of good substance, 
building up a flower 4 inches in diameter. 
Colour, bright crimson. 

MiLprepD.—A further addition to the Pom- 
pon section. The flowers are of good form 
and are somewhat similar in colour to the 
well-known variety Glow. 

Mrs. D. Luscombe. — Another large- 
flowered decorative Dahlia, having broad, 
pointed florets, building up a promising 
flower on stiff, erect stems. Colour, brilliant 


coarse, 


crimson. 
Mrs. D. Hepsurn.—A_ striking-looking 
small decorative, some 4 inches across. 


Florets, medium to broad and_ pointed. 
Colour, cerise-crimson. 

LustrE.—This-is a useful addition to the 
Mignon section (sometimes referred to as the 
Coltness Gem type), the dainty single flowers 
being borne on erect stems. Colour, brilliant 
crimson. 

Arpa.—Another addition to the miniature 
Pzony section. The florets are medium to 
broad and pointed. Colour, purple-rose with 
deeper base. The flowers measure about 
3 inches across. 

NeGro.—A very large Cactus-like decora- 
tive, having broad, pointed florets of good 
substance. Colour, velvety-maroon. 

RapaLLto.—This is a decorative flower some 
4 inches to § inches in diameter, having 
broad, pointed florets arranged very evenly, 
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building up a bloom of a very distinct charac- 
ter. Colour, velvety maroon-erimson, edged 
golden-yellow. 

Giant KRigMHILDE.—A_ giant Cactus 
having fairly broad florets that build up a 
striking-looking flower. Colour, rose-pink 
with white centre. 

Rost TENDRE.—This is a welcome addition 
to the decorative sorts that are about 5 inches 
in diameter. The florets are medium to 
broad and build up a flower of good form, 
Colour, a beautiful bright pink. 

CLown.—The flowers of this variety may 
be described as an attractive reddish-scarlet 
and white bicolor decorative. The flowers 
are about 5 inches across and the florets 
medium to broad. 

FREEDOM.—This new large decorative 
somewhat resembles the well-known variety 


~Salmonea in colour, and as such is most 


attractive. The flowers are each about 


- 53 inches in diameter and have broad, pointed 


florets. Colour, light salmon terra-cotta. 

Weattuy.—Another decorative of medium 
size, having broad florets, the flowers borne 
on erect stems. Colour, bright crimson- 
cerise. g 

Citron.—A welcome addition to the small- 
flowered Pzony section, although the flowers 
are rather more than 4-inches across. Broad 
florets. Colour, citron-yellow. ~ 

Fatcon.—Another promising small-flowered 
Peony. Florets broad. Colour, bright scar- 
let, shaded orange. 

Rutu.—A charming small-flowered Pzeony 
about 4 inches in diameter. Florets broad. 
Colour, rose-pink, maroon at base of florets. 

Vepas.—A still further addition to the 
small-flowered section, about 4 inches to 
5 inches across. Florets, broad. Colour, 
bright sulphur-yellow. 

ZILLAH.—A_ small-flowered Pzony, about 
45 inches in diameter. Florets of medium 
width and twisted. Colour, cerise-crimson. = 

Locarno.—A_ large decorative of a rosy 
terra-cotta colour. ‘ 

Mrs. CRowLey.—A decorative variety about 
6 inches across, having broad florets. Colour, 
old rose with yellow centre. ; 

EaRLE WILLIAMS.—A_ pretty decorative 
bicolor some 5 inches to 6 inches across. 
Florets, medium to broad, pointed, and 
slightly twisted, bearing its flowers on erect 
stems. Colour, alternate white and crimson. 

Betsy Majoor.—A medium decorative, the 
blooms measuring about 6 inches across. 
Florets broad, pointed and slightly twisted. 
Colour, light purple. Erect flower-stems. 

POURPREKONING. — The British name 
Purple King is more likely to be used when 
mentioning this variety. The florets are 
broad and pointed and build up a deep purple 
plum-coloured flower that impressed many. 
It belongs to the very large decorative section. 


Silene Schafta 


This is one of the brightest, as well as the 
most charming, of our late summer flowers. 
It grows 6 inches to 8 inches high and bears 
an abundance of pinky flowers, which last a 
considerable time in. beauty and will with- 
stand full exposure to the sun, although par- 
tial shade will prolong its display. It is 
beautiful on the tops of dry walls, and for the 
rock garden one could not desire a prettier 
or more easily-grown plant. The plant is by 
no means fastidious as to soil or situation, 
but will be found to thrive best in open, sandy 
soil. It is well suited for ‘wide fissures on 
the exposed faces of rock or for level parts, 
where it will not be over-run by stronger 
plants. ~ 
habit, therefore it is advisable to-give it room 
to. branch out, otherwise much beauty is lost. 
A top-dressing of gritty loam should be given 
once a year and worked well in among the 
growth, g . SiG 


The plant is of slightly: spreading - 


believe that the Malayan sun wou 


Kew and the introduction 
Rubber to the E 
The Government grant of £8 
Henry Wickham, one of the pi 
Malay rubber industry, has na 
good deal commented on in 
and the Editor has asked 
the above heading, but\I do nx 
of space to deal with the 
adequately, nor have I data ath 
that entire accuracy which is 
lacking in the current article: 
Kew Gardens played a big part 
indeed, it is the biggest of the 1 
in plant introduction which 


“ Later,’”’ I read, ‘‘ the pla 
introduced to Ceylon, Burma, 
States, and an industry was f 
the present time represents a_ 
4 100,000,000.”’ eae 


That reminds me very m 
of story, which ended with 
married and lived happily ey 
some brief statement to that 
passing over the South Americ 
story and saying something ab 
pened to the plants of Heve 
raised at Kew from seeds 
Henry Wickham and others ii 
region. They were sent in War 
every likely public garden over a 
of the Far East. That is n 
years-ago. Many years lat 
success of the Eastern r 
aroused interest in the matter, a 
duty to exhaustively search reco 
Apparently in most cases eithe 
arrived dead, or at any rate it ca 
that anything important r 
single one survived in India or 
as I remember. The two ot 
stances to the contrary were 
Botanic Gardens, Peradenyia 
the gardens at Penang, where 
were successfully established, 
eventually became large trees. 
pioneers of the Eastern rub 
Mr. Curtis, a Devonshire 
Kewite, Superintendent of the 
dens. He was a far-seeing ma 
years he strove to induce plan 
rubber, but his was a voice 
wilderness. When eventually his 
timidly followed the results w 
ball rolling downhill.- Soon 
Curtis retired broken in health 
probably rather a modest pei 
now dead, and I fear that 
much of the financial benefit 
doubtedly his due. It is often 
those with ‘ knowledge ’’ fail 
Even I, for example, ought 
the rubber industry was a sure 
but I never made a shilling o 
shares, and I doubt if one m 
Kew staff did well out of 
least he succeeded in ke 
But, on the other hand, I 
already a wealthy man. He h 
knowledge, but he had financial 
looked into rubber prospects in 
days, was attracted by what h 
vested in the earliest companies. 

Yes, Kew did a lot for rubb 
has rubber done for Kew? — 
much in the way of emplo 
whereas at one time rub 
rather a reputation for abso 
to express it politely; were mo 
for their pace than their dis 
country, and on whose blood 
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Seasonable hints 
me is at hand when the renovation 
sach and Vine borders may be under- 
mn. The best time to do this is as 
e foliage becomes matured, or just 
changes colour, as it then still re- 
cient vitality to encourage the roots 
ey have been laid out afresh in the 
post, after having been lifted, to 
emit new fibres. This, it is hardly 
‘to add, is very advantageous, as it 
= root system to recover more 
from the ordeal of lifting, but as a 
sequence it becomes the more quickly 
ished. 
me instances this undertaking will 
:. considerable amount of fresh soil 
iape of the best turfy or fibrous loam 
ed; also the necessary ingredients for 
th it to make a suitable compost 
Peaches or Vines. Of these the 
wood-ashes, lime rubbish, burnt 
€ manures, andisome soot. Needless 
il of the foregoing, if not already at 
ould at once be procured, so that the 
quantity of compost can be duly pre- 
id afterwards placed under cover or 
w:th tarpaulins until such time as it 
sd. When possible it is always an 
ze to allow the compost to remain in 
a this way for a week or 10 days, as 
| amount of mild fermentation is en- 
| and the temperature of the mass 
ably raised. The roots, when laid 
‘covered with compost in this- con- 
re naturally induced to become more 
ian would otherwise be the case. 
4x matter which must not be over- 
s that of draining material for the 
‘Fresh must be provided if it is sus- 
lat that which is already beneath the 
§ choked and in a dirty condition, or 
nage is non-existent. Again, in low- 
amp positions where unsatisfactory 
lave given rise to a suspicion that 
s of the trees or Vines have gone 
to the cold, sour, and moisture-hold- 
oil, it would be policy to prevent a 
1 of the evil by laying a bed of con- 
the base of the border before putting 
age material. Provision -for this 
herefore be made and everything in 
3 for carrying it into effect. Lifting 
ots—for they must be liberated from 
and worn-out so‘l before reconstruc- 
1 take place—must be done ex- 
ly, as the less they are exposed to the 
‘the better. When, however, this 
€ averted always take care to cover 
th something which has been pre- 
noistened. Until the new border, or 
Mf it, has been made ready for their 
, keep them carefully covered with 
ss or hay, and the whole enclosed in 
its. In bright weather shade the 
the houses and syringe the trees or 
‘the case may be two or three times 
a lifting is best done with the aid 
-tined steel digging fork. With it 
an be gradually loosened and combed 
} to speak, from between-the roots. 
ying the roots out in the new com- 
that they are placed in a nearly 
position and at various levels, the 
st layer to be within 6 inches or 
4 the surface. W. W. 
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Espalier Apple trees ; 
ors form one of the most useful 
geowing dwarf Apple trees, and are 
d for amateurs with limited space, 
e trees are worked on the Paradise 
y may be kept in very close compass, 
y varieties may be grown in a limited 
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area. Asa rule they are.bought in from the 
nurseries with three or four tiers of branches 
already started, and if bought in and planted 
as maiden trees the leader is cut down to 
within about 1 foot from the ground, and 
only three shoots are permitted to grow—one 
to be the leader, and one on each side to form 
the lower tier of branches. These should not 
be tied down in a horizontal position at first, 
but should be brought to it by degrees. The 
following season the leader must be cut back 
to three or four buds above where the next 
tier of branches is to be, for if trained to a 
wire trellis the horizontal shoots would spring 
a little below that level. The wires are 
usually 9 inches or 1 foot apart; therefore, 
if the leader is cut down to the next wire each 
year, the trees will soon cover a trellis, for 
about five or six tiers in height is ample for 
any purpose. After the tree is formed its 
future management will consist principally in 
summer pinching, for in this way its strength 
may be more readily equalised. Commence 
by pinching the uppermost part of the tree 
first, so that by leaving a larger amount of 
foliage on the lowest tiers of branches thev 
will recover the balance of growth, which 
from being unfavourably placed they may 
have lost. A decided improvement on the old 
horizontal espalier is that of planting at closer 
intervals on dwarfing stocks, and after the 
third year of training in horizontal form, 
turning the points up at equal distances apart 
and training erect, leaving five or seven 
Shoots to each tree. The trellis is thus 
quickly covered. The shoots are more 
equalised as regards strength, and on the 
Paradise stock they require very little pruning 
if carefully pinched in summer. 


Manuring Strawberry beds 


Including the second year after planting 
and until the beds become exhausted and are 
broken up the plants should receive an annual 
dressing of manure to ensure fertility being 
maintained. In these days when animal 
manure is so difficult to obtain there is 
always the possibility in many instances of 
this matter being neglected, but in such 
cases recourse can be had to the use ‘of arti- 
ficial manure which, if not quite so suitable, 
is far better than allowing the plants to be- 
come starved from want of plant food. Straw- 
berries not only need to be planted on soil 
previously enriched with manure, but if 
fertility is to be maintained they must re- 
ceive a stimulant in some shape or form after- 
wards. Well-rotted farmyard -manure is 
suitable for most soils, but, on those of a 
heavy texture what is termed old hotbed 
manure, that is, a mixture of stable dung and 
tree leaves in an advanced stage of decom- 
position, is of great value, and the plants 
always appreciate and thrive well when 
mulched with such material. In any case the 
best kind of manure that happens to be on 
hand should be used, and the present is a 
suitable opportunity for getting it wheeled on 
and spread between the rows after the ground 
has been freed of weeds and. late-formed 
runners cut away. The manure should be 
worked round the stools to encourage root 
action. Winter rains will then wash the 
manurial properties of the mulch down to the 
roots and supply the stimulus needed to en- 
able the plants to meet the demands which 
will be made on their energies next season. 
Some favour the pointing in of the manure, 
After a long experience I have come to the 
conclusion that leaving the manure on the 
surface as advised above is the best method 
to pursue in regard to garden crops, W. 


Mice barking Apple trees. ; 
’ (Devon).—The obvious thing to do is to get 
rid of the mice, either by systematic trapping 
or by poisoned bait, for if you allow this to 


/ round the stem it will certainly die. 
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continue and the tree becomes barked all 
Paint 
the lower parts of the trees either with Fox 
Oil or Renardine—the former is sometimes 
known as Dippell’s Oil—and either will 
render the trees offensive to mice. There is 
little you can do now to help next year’s crop 
except to see that the trees are pruned and 
cleaned, = 
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Improving vegetable soil 


N summer anything done to the soil in 

the kitchen garden is mostly on the sur- 

face; it is in winter that any real improve- 
ment of it should be taken in hand. Trench- 
ing and digging are two of the principal 
operations in winter, and these can be done 
in various ways so as to improve the soil. 
No land with a wet, retentive subsoil will 
ever be satisfactory unless it is well drained, 
and this must be done in the best manner 
possible; but soil resting on a gravelly 
bottom or on other natural drainage will need 
no artificial help in this way, Drains may 
be put in here and there when the situation 
of the ground is suitable, but in low, flat 
places, where drains have little or no fall, I 
have often drained the soil tolerably well by 
trenching the whole from 2 feet to 3 feet 
deep, and laying a good quantity of rough 
ashes and other lasting material in the 
bottom of the trench; the latter should be 
taken out pretty wide, and a continuous bed 
of this placed over the whole bottom, when 
the surface will soon prove satisfactory. 
Light land hardly ever needs draining, but 
heavy soil generally does, and an addition of 
anything that will lighten it at the same time 
is always beneficial, Several years ago about 
an acre in the lowest end of my vegetable 
garden was very wet and sticky in winter, 
and like @ brick in summer when the weather 
was dry for any length of time. Many kinds 
of crops could not be grown in this part, and 
others, which I was obliged to put in some- 
times, did not do well. Of late years I have 
altered this, and the piece in question is now 
free and open at all times, and well suited -for 
any kind of crop. Trenching was done as 
has been stated, ashes being put in the 
bottom, and ashes from old refuse heaps, 
road scrapings, half-decayed leaves, and a 
general assortment of all such stuff were 
worked into the soil not far from the surface. 
The following winter after this a good coat- 
ing of lime was worked in, and this finished 
the converting of a bad piece of soil into 
fertile ground. Had I other pieces to im- 
prove they would all be done on the same 
plan. Deep cultivation, even of the best soil, 
is always advisable. Soil annually manured 
on the surface soon becomes inactive, and 
when that happens a season’s manuring 
should be missed altogether, using lime in- 
stead. Where the subsoil is fairly good this 
should also be trenched up to the surface and 
the top put down, but where the soil is only 
good for about the depth of a spade, and not 
good enough to grow anything in afterwards, 
this should not be brought to the surface until 
it has been improved. Trenching is what 
should be done for this, but after the top spit 
has\been thrown out of the first trench the 
bottom should be turned over and left in the 
position it was in before. Then the top of 
the next trench will be thrown on to this, and 
so on all through, and long straw manure, 
old-vegetable refuse, and such like should be 
turned in as the bottom is dug over. Ground 
treated in this way now will produce fine 
crops. next season, and if trenched over again 
two or three years afterwards the bottom 
stratum may then safely be brought to the 
surface. ij Tx 
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Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House Ileet street, London, # C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pups- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he muy 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 
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to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


Lime for gardens 


We are always told to use quicklime for 
our gardens, but the quicklime is to be stood 
in heaps till it slacks before spreading it. 
Why, then, not get slacked lime in the first 
instance? Is there any advantage, or dis- 
advantage, in spreading it as quicklime? I 
imagine that there is no particular advantage 
since our instructor often tells us that if lime 
is not available we may use chalk, but, of 
course, in greater quantity, so as to get the 
same lime equivalent out of it. Must/one 
use a greater quantity of slacked lime per 
given area than quicklime? . There are cer- 
tain ‘‘ lime substitutes ’’ advertised by the 
trade which can be used in much smaller 
quantities than quicklime. Does one get the 
same ‘‘ lime value ’’ out of these compounds? 

A. H. Wo iey-Dop. 


[There are several factors to take into con- 
sideration before a cultivator decides which is 
the best form of *‘ lime ’’ to apply to a gar- 
den. It would be best first of all to set down 
the various forms of lime which can be ob- 
tained for garden purposes. In the main 
garden forms of lime are split up into dis- 
tinct classes. (1) Caustic or hot limes; (2) 
cold limes. Under these two heads we can 
group the various forms of lime in general 
use. 

1) Caustic Forms of Lime 

(a) Quicklime. 


(b) Slaked lime. 
(c) Ground quicklime, 


(2) Cold Forms of Lime. 

(2) Ground limestone, 

(b) Chalk. 

(c) Ground chalk. 

| (d) Various waste limes. 
(1) Caustic limes. 

(a) Quicklime is burnt chalk or limestone. 

During the burning process the whole of the 
carbonate is driven off and there remains be- 
hind in the kiln calcium oxide, or free lime. 
The commercial quicklime is nearly always 
in lump form, accompanied, of course, by a 
certain amount of small lumps and dust 
material. Sometimes quicklime is sorted out 
into two grades, and in this case the large 
lumps form one grade and the rest forms the 
second grade. This second grade material 
can often be obtained at a much cheaper rate 
than the first grade.. Provided the second 
grade material does not contain too great a 
quantity of cinder and waste material it is a 
cheap way of obtaining lime for farm and 
garden. 

(b) Slaked lime is supplied under various 
trade names. It is, of course, quicklime to 
which just enough water has been added to 
cause the quicklime to fall down into a very 
fine powder. ~The slaking of lime is a definite 
chemical process, and when it is correctly. 
done the lime is in a finer state of division 
than can be-obtained by any method of grind- 
ing. Cultivators have to decide for them- 
selves whether they will buy quicklime and 
slake it for themselves or pay the higher price 
which is generally asked for the com- 
mercially-slaked lime. 

(c) Ground quicklime is again quicklime, 
but instead of being slaked with water to a 
fine powder, is crushed and ground to a 
powder. This form of lime is almost. a 


necessity when farmers desire to apply small 
quantities of lime to the acre. To get an 
even distribution of a small quantity, of lime 
to the acre is not an easy matter. About 2 
tons to the acre can be applied by hand, but 
for quantities below that a manure dis- 
tributor is usually employed. Slaked lime 
does not run well through a distributor. 
Ground lime being coarser in character does, 
hence the need for this form of lime. When 
applied to the land it takes up water and be- 
comes slaked, and is then in just as fine a 
state of division as commercially-slaked lime, 


(2) Cold limes. 

(a) Ground limestone is unburned lime- 
stone ground to a fine powder. All éxperi- 
ments go to show that when the limestone is 
well ground and used in approximately 
double the quantity to either of the caustic 
forms equal results are obtained. Ground 
yisae de keeps well and does not destroy the 

bags in which it is stored. It should, how- 
ever, be kept as dry as posal before ap- 
plication. 


(b) Chalk.—This material is. a soft lime- 
stone which. is quarried and then spread on 
the top of the soil and left to weather. In 
order that the weathering should be as com- 
plete as possible the chalk should be spread 
in autumn, When the chalk has weathered 
down it should be distributed by means of a 
rake. 


(c) Ground halle: —Many firms are now 
grinding chalk, and various kinds can be 
bought. Thus it is possible to give light 
dressings of chalk instead of the heavy dress- 


“ing which must be given when the lump form 


is spread and allowed to weather down. 


(d) Various waste limes.—Lime is used in 
many manufacturing processes. When the 
material is finished with at the works it is 
usually finely-divided chalk, but in a very wet 
condition. If such material can be obtained 
partially dried it is often a very cheap form of 
lime to apply for garden purposes. 


The factors which have to be considered 
before deciding which is the best form of lime 
to use are many. The chief points to be con- 
sidered are:—A. The price at which the 
various forms can be obtained. Roughly 
speaking, 3, Ibs. of quicklime, 4 lbs. of slaked 
lime, 3 lbs. of ground quicklime, 6 Ibs. of 
ground limestone, 6 Ibs. of chalk, and 6 Ibs. 
of ground chalk are all equivalent. Other 
things being equal one should be able to pur- 
chase all the cold forms of lime at half the 
cost of the caustic. This is rarely possible 
because the cost of carriage has to be added 
by either the vendor or purchaser, and the 
charges on 1 cwt. of the caustic forms are 
bound to be doubled on 2 cwts. of the cold 
forms. B. The type of soil should be taken 
into consideration. The caustic forms of 
lime, if used on light sandy soil, cause rapid 
oxidation of the organic matter present. 
Oxidation of organic matter is always fairly 
rapid in light soils, and anything added to 
such soils which increases the rate of oxida- 
tion is to be guarded against. Heavy soils, 


_more for the material, and also one 


lime speeds up the process. Ci 
plication has. also to be taken i into ¢ 
tion. If the caustic fos are a 


cold forms of lime can be ap 
all crops and at any time pl 
overdose of the caustic lime i 
by a decrease of crop. An ove 
cold forms is not so reflect 
consideration must be given” 
for which the lime is being ap 
the lime is being applied in the 
ordinary garden routine for the 
keeping the lime content of the 
right position it does not matter wh 
lime is used, but if a serious ou 
root has appeared it shows tha: 
already acid, and one of the 
forms should be chosen, beca 
evenly the lime is distributed an 
the particles the more Sa 
work. 

To sum up the answers to th 
our correspondent. If we ar 
to use quicklime for garden purpo 
not always correctly informed, be 
tain instances a cold form of lim: 
better. To stand lump lime in 
with soil is an easy way 0 
material, so that it can be easi 
spread. Care must be taken that 
do not stand too long, because 
danger of the heaps getting too 


this condition it is impossible t 
lumps up, and so an even distribution c 
be obtained. If slaked lime | 1 
the first instance one must be pr 


chase 4 lbs. of slaked lime to | 
amount of work as 3 lbs. of t 
because out of every 4 lbs. of 
1tIb. is water only. Quicklim 
spread evenly unless it be eith 
ground to a powder first. Lime 
would have to be used in larger 
than quicklime, because quicklime 
cally pure calcium oxide, niice is | 
concentrated form of lime.] — 


TREES AND SHR 


Hybrids from Rhodadentans 
and we Indian species — 


(M. G.).—The. variety nam 
Mangles is a cross between R. Auc 
R. ponticum. It is a lovely vari 
serving of wider cultivation. R. a 
is a cross between R. arboreum a 
ling, R. catawbiense, which : 
fertilised by the pollen of R. ponti 
a very beautiful and early-flowerin, 
flowers bright scarlet with nume 
spots. R. altaclarense and R. ce 
produced R. Blandyanum, a handso 
with rose-pink flowers borne in la 
R. altaclarense has been emplo' 
sively and with considerable benefit 
ising with many species. From 
point of view the subject is a wh 
interesting one. Broadly  spea! 
progeny of the Indian Rhododend 
hardy in this country unless 
localities in the south of Engl 
the protection of cool conse at 
will come through our winters 
They have played avery impor 
adding beauty to our conservatorie 
spring, and have also been used i 
with the hardy species—namely, R. 
and R.catawbiense. The proget 
these well-known. species is var 
habit of growth, freedom of : 


and colour of the flowers. Of the 
yn species which have been used 
cellent results are:—R. Aucklandi, 
yeum, R. Dalhousianum, and R. 
i, The progeny raised from these 
crossed with other species and 
nspicuous either for their vigor- 
tution or freedom of flowering. 


rent for Hydrangea paniculata 


y— 

Bo grown in the open in rich soil 
he panicles of bloom may be any- 
hing up to 18 inches long and g inches 
eter. It is grown largely for forcing. 
e type and variety may be cut well 
within a few buds of the old wood in 
y. A good dressing of manure in 
es good, while, if the young shoots 
ined out when 6 inches long, finer 
eads result. Hydrangea paniculata 
r known in gardens by the variety 
ora than by the type. It is of 
e origin, and forms a bush up to 
w 8 feet in height. The leaves are 
ie growth strong, and the flowers in 
terminal panicles, each 6 inches to 
s long and 6 inches through. The 
s are white, and borne from early 
until October. A considerable num- 
yoth sterile and fertile blossoms com- 
ich inflorescence. A good idea of its 
ye value may be gleaned from the 
anying illustration. The variety H. 
diflora is distinguished from the type 
m of the inflorescences being made up 
e flowers only. 


ig a screen 

€ a piece of ground which I am de- 
#f screening from the railway which 
ong the back of my property, and 
en advised that the best thing for me 
in would be Spruce. and Larch. 
you, please, be good enough to advise 
o whether, if I put this in now, it is 
0 reach a height of from 6 feet to 
yy the late spring, and if you do not 
end this can you tell me what would 
est thing to plant to bé in leaf during 
gest possible period in the summer 
ye me the necessary screen? Could 
o tell me whether Polygonum cam- 
um is a hardy annual, and if left in 
und whether it will come up each 
+ or alternatively whether it is possi- 
One to take cuttings and keep them 
ld frame for the purpose of planting 
re eB. 
advice to plant Spruce and Larch is 
the least costly form of planting is 
; the Larch to be removed as the 
‘grows to fill the space. A more 
ntal way would be to have good 
gs of Birch, with Holly and Lawson’s 
; but none of these, if trees of the 
planting heights are used, would 
the requirement of a screen 7 feet 
the spring. Deciduous trees, Beech, 
nd Chestnut, and other trees can be 
any good tree and shrub nursery 7 feet 
@ high at once, but at special prices. 
lum campanulatum is a perennial. It 
3 rather special placing as it cannot 
ought or even much direct sunshine, 
$ apt to suffer from late spring frosts. 
per place is in shade or half-shade in 
eyen moist ground. ] 

ig a Wistaria 

).—If your Wistaria is well furnished 
swering spurs formed at the base of 
ir’s growth the young shoots may be 
-now to within two eyes of the flower 
“Soon after midsummer all the 
shoots on the main stems should be 
| back to within a foot of the main 
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stems. These shoots will again break into 
growth from the buds just behind where they 
were stopped, and after growing a few inches 
they should again be stopped. This will 
cause the formation of flower-buds at the 
base of the shoots first stopped. The follow- 
ing spring these shoots may be cut back to 
within five or six eyes of the main stem, and 
the young shoots treated as above described. 
If there is any space on the wall which you 
would like filled you can nail up one of the 
young growths, cutting it half down in order 
to cause it to form flower-buds at the base. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Treatment of large Lavender bush and 
_transplanting Violets 

(Ajax).—You must not cut your Lavender 
bush now, but you may do so about the 
second week in April next year with safety. 
Reduce the bush to half its original size, and 
at the same time cut out all dead wood and 
apply a dressing of well-decayed leaf-soil or 
manure with a slight addition of fresh soil. 
This will greatly assist the new growth 
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Blue Poppies or Meconopsis 
’\(E. H. H.).—Meconopsis Wallichii is very 
distinct from M. Baileyii. Both are ex- 
tremely beautiful Blue Poppies. You should 
succeed in cultivating Meconopsis Wallichii 
from seed. It requires a fairly moist and 
shady position in deep leafy soil. We doubt 
if you will be able to obtain seed of M. 
Baileyii. ; 
Violet plants for examination 

(Mrs. S. O.).—We have examined the 
Violet plants and they are being destroyed by 
mildew. After transplanting to the frame 
the plants were probably watered over the 
tops, and this is enough to produce mildew if 
conditions are favourable. In any case this 
is one of the worst years on record for mildew 
and other fungoid troubles. You should get 
a copy of the new book, ‘‘ Violet Culture,” 
by F. E. Dillistone, price 2s., from this office. 
It gives advice relative to these troubles. 


Phenix Palm flowering 
(E. Coad, Truro).—It is not very unusual 
for such Palms to bloom in the warmer coun- 


Hydrangea paniculata is one of the best shrubs for the garden, as it 
flowers from August until October 


which will appear with the advent of warmer 
days. You may transplant your Violets at 
any time; the sooner the better. Lift each 
plant with a good ball of soil, and whether 
you intend to plant them in the open again or 
in a frame plant firmly and give them a good 
watering. If planted in a frame you will 
accelerate root-action by keeping the sashes 
on and the frame rather close for a few days. 


Increasing Gladioli 

(W. H. C.).—When lifting the corms all 
the small ones should be separated from the 
large-flowering ones, i.e., ‘‘ fully-developed 
corms,’’ and stored in a cool frost-proof shed 
until March, when they should be planted 
out on a sunny, sheltered border in lines of 
about a foot apart and the bulblets at 6 inches 
apart in the rows. These require a_ well- 
drained and rather light soil, and should not 
be disturbed for two years, the only protection 
necessary being a light covering of straw or 
other material during severe frosts. Gladioli 
are easily increased in this way, and some of 
the largest will bloom the second year. If 
there is much difference in the size of the 
corms, or bulblets, it is preferable to plant 
the larger in separate rows. Drills drawn 
out 14 inches deep will suit them. 


ties, and it is not always well for them to do 
so, as they occasionally die after blooming. 
Your specimen, if it is well furnished with 
leaves to the ground and could be trans- 
planted, would be worth about a guinea, 


GREENHOUSE 
Cineraria leaf rust 


I enclose two Cineraria leaves spotted with 
orange, and would be glad if you could tell 
me what the disease is and how to treat it. 

M. I. W. GayMer. 
I should be very grateful if you could 
enlighten me as to the fungus that has at- 
tacked these Cinéraria leaves. I have been 
all over them once with strong Abol and a 
little brush, but I find it is still there. I have 
two strains. GEOR. 


[The foliage of your Cinerarias is attacked 
by the above disease, which is caused by the 
fungus Coleasporium senecionis, Fr. It is 
one of the ‘‘ Rust Diseases,’’ which, during 
their life-histories, attack more than one kind 
of plant. One stage of the disease occurs on 
the needles of the Scots Fir and other 
conifers. This stage of the disease takes 
place in spring. Spores produced by the 
disease when on the conifers can in turn 
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attack Groundsel, Coltsfoot, and other wild 


Senecios. It is sometimes a troublesome 
disease on cultivated species of Senecio. The 
Cineraria is, of course, a cultivated Senecio. 
We are not surprised that the spray fluid 
mentioned in your letter has failed to arrest 
the disease, because it is an insecticide and 
has little or no effect upon a fungoid disease. 
To obtain control of the disease you should 
isolate all the affected plants from the healthy 
ones. The affected plants should be sprayed 
with a very weak solution of liver of sulphur, 
say 1 0z. of liver of sulphur to 5 gallons of 
water. Dissolve the chemical in a little boil- 
ing water and then make up to § gallons with 
cold rain-water. If you find that the foliage 
of your Cinerarias will stand a_ stronger 
solution decrease the water for the next 
spraying. We do not think that painting the 
affected patches with the fungicide would be 
of much use; it would certainly destroy a 
large number of the spores, but some spores 
would have floated away from the parent 
mass and will, in a few days, start the disease 
in a new spot. Dipping the plants might 
make a better job. Watch carefully the clean 
plants for an outbreak, because the disease is 
very infecttous. Several sprayings will be 
necessary to obtain control of the disease. ] 


Aspidistra starved 

(F..M. Stokes).—It would be well to sup- 
ply the roots of the plant in question with 
fresh soil, as they are now evidently in ex- 
hausted material. You ought also to examine 
the soil in the pot, as the condition of the 
plant shows that it has become waterlogged 
and the soil is sour,. About the middle of 
April would be a good time to do so. In the 
meantime, you might give it some weak 
liquid-manure until the time- for repotting 
comes round. Turn the plant out of its pot 
and remove as much as possible of the old 
soil from amongst the roots, and repot it into 
a good compost of turfy loam, peat, and sand, 
using a clean and well-drained pot of a suffi- 
ciently large size. Be very careful with the 
watering until the roots have begun to run 
freely into-the fresh compost. When the new 
soil is well filled with roots a little weak 
liquid-manure water occasionally will be of 
great benefit to it. 


; ROSES 
A hedge of Rosa rugosa 


(G. G.).—There is always a greater ten- 
dency on the part of this Rose to spread than 
to grow upwards, but 4 feet should easily be 
attained. Thin out a portion of the weakest 
shoots and encourage the strongest by apply- 
ing a good mulching of manure; you might 
also tie up a few of the strongest shoots as 
you suggest, and once the height is attained 
the hedge will soon thicken by oncoming 
shoots. Generally spéaking, this Rose re- 
quires very little pruning, and the harder it 
is grown the better it flowers and fruits. The 
fruits have been remarkably handsome and 
plentiful this year. : 


FRUIT 


Grafting a Cherry 

I have a very old Cherry tree (Archduke) 
which appears to be dying back, and as the 
fruit is so delightful I should like to save it, 
or take a shoot from it and graft it. Would 
you kindly tell me what stock I should have 
to graft it on and if I could get a stock from 
some nurseryman? BocGnor READER. 


[You can propagate your Archduke Cherry 
either by grafting in March next or early 
April, or by budding in August. The best 
stock for what is termed the Duke race of 
Cherries is Cerasus Mahaleb, but it will also 
succeed on the common or wild Cherry. Any 
nurseryman who specialises would no doubt 
supply with one or more of either. If planted 


| 
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during next month or the end of the year 
grafting or budding may be done next year. 
Seeing that fruit trees can be purchased at 
such a cheap rate it is questionable whether 
it will pay you to go to this trouble and then 
have to wait a considerable period before you 
receive compensation in the shape ofa crop 
of fruit. We think it would be far more 
satisfactory to purchase and plant a tree 
which would begin yielding fruit in the 
course of a season or two than to do as you 
suggest. ] . g 


Z 


Spraying bush fruit trees 


(F. W. M.).—No matter how carefully the 
winter washing is done it is seldom that an 
occasion for spraying either in the spring or 
summer, or both periods, does not arise. We 
therefore think you had better be prepared 
with a spraying fluid combining properties of 
an insecticidal and fungicidal nature for use 
either in ‘spring or summer. We observe 
that you favour Mortegg, and are confident 
that the results obtained will prove’ satisfac- 
tory. Ifyou have scab:on Apples, then: the 
use of lime sulphur during February would 
prove of benefit, and arsenate of lead if 
Codlin Moth is prevalent. Where Mortegg is 
used it can be practically taken for: granted 
that aphis will not attack either Plums or 
Apples, as there are instances on record where 
large growers who, prior to. the: use of 
Mortegg, had to give four or five sprayings, 
have now reduced this to one, i.e., Mortegg, 
during the winter season. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dandelions in path 

(G. G.).—The Dandelions. may be: de- 
stroyed by placing a tablespoonful of ‘lawn 
sand on the crown of each plant during fairly 
settled weather or by applying a little weed- 
killer to each plant. In the latter. case we 
would advise you to repeat the application 
after an interval of a few minutes, to enable 
the liquid to get down to the roots of the 
plants. Salt is not very satisfactory, 
although repeated applications will destroy | 
some weeds. If you fill in the spaces with 
cement the frost will lift it out during a pro- 
longed spell. Messrs. Bentley. and Sons, 
Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, or Messrs. Corry 
and Co., Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1, 
would supply you with either. For prices 
see their advertisements in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED pages. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

‘ Violet,’” Bury.—1, Veronica pinguifolia ; 
2, Euphorbia chamecyparis; 3, Sedum 
rupestre; 4, Saxifraga Geum var. minor. 

T. G. R.—2, Asperula capitata; 3, Poly- 
gonum affine; 4, Linaria Cymbalaria rosea. 

Pakeha, Washington Blaiy.—1, Fuchsia 
Drama; 2, Fuchsia macrostemma. These 
Fuchsias are hardy, but get cut down more 
or less in winter. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Mrs. Trafford Rawson.—Apples: 1, Blen- 
heim Orange; 2, Scarlet Pearmain; 3, Ben’s 
Red. 


Reading District Gardeners’ Association 

In addition to the lecture, flowers and 
fruits were again a feature at the fortnightly 
meeting held on Monday~evening, the 11th 


‘inst., in the Recreation Club Room, Abbey 


Hall, when there was a ‘large attendance. 
The lecture for the evening was ‘ Straw- 
berries and Raspberries,’’ and the lecturer, 
Mr. C. Dalby, The Gardens, .Greenham 
Lodge, Newbury, mentioned in his opening 
remarks that one wondered what could be 
said to a body of practical gardeners about 
these fruits, yet Mr. Dalby, by his originality 
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of thought, was able to claim’ 
tention of his audience for 12 | 
described his methods of pre 
the securing of runners, plan 
etc. The varieties of Stra 
mended were Royal Soverei: 
and Superlative and Lloy 
berries. Time did not p 
discussion, but it proved. 
the competition for thre 
flowering Chrysanthemums, 
varieties, there were five | 

Haines, Priory Road, Caversha 
first, Mr. W. Broomfield, | 
Cliffe House, Mapledurham 
W. J. Knight, Beecham 
third. In a class for three 
mas Daisies, three distinct. 
five entries. Mr, H.-G, - 
Road, Reading, was fitst, } 
The Gardens, Luern’s House, 
second, and Mr. G. Burchell 
Earley, third. In the’ non-co 
tion a First-class Certificate 
gratulations of the Association 
to Mr. M. Goddard, The Ga 
Wood, for ‘three dishes of mo 
fruit, consisting of Lady Palmerst 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plums, 
Russet Apples. An Award 
granted to Mr, E. Tles, B 
Reading, for several vases of ear 
Chrysanthemums grown o 
Mr. A.-H. Fulkes, The Ga 
Reading, showed several pre 
Pompon Dahlias, Mr. E.-A. 

Lodge, Earley, sent several sp 
of Chrysanthemums, and 
sprays of a Rambler Rose f. 
as a ‘‘ standard”? and which 


bloom all the summer, 


Benn Brothers’ Other J 
The Cabinet Maker.—Special | 
Issue; Display in Window and 
Special “Timber Section; | 
Machinery and Practice. 
The Chemical Age.—Protecti 
in Chemical Works Issue; Fires” 
Works; Dust Hazards; Nitric a 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel; 
Combine. ae 
The Electrician.—The Canadi 
vice; Dr. Eccles’ Presidential 
I.E.E.; ‘‘ Electrical Propulsi 
W. A. Vivian; Poles for Overh 
mission. i if eae 
The Fruit Grower.—Imperia 
Issue: Illustrated Guide 
Competition Exhibits ; Special Mes: 
Secretary of State for the Domi 
Garden and Spitalfields Market: 
The Gas World.—Annual Mi 
British Commercial Gas Assc 
Ralph Halkett on the Trai 
tunities of the Men in the In 
Years as a Storekeeper. 
The Hardware Trade Jot 
Forward; Buying for Christmas; 
Lines; More About Reamers; 
the Egyptian Market. 
The Timber Trades Journa 
Future Supply; Forest Resout 
California Redwood. oe 
CATALOGUES REC 
A. J. and C. Allen, Norwich.- 
Roses, 1926-1927. ie. 
Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, 
—The best Roses to grow. 
‘Laxton, Bros., Bedford. 
fruits. ey 
John E. Knight and Son, 
—Roses, fruits, and plants. 
S. McGredy and Son, Portadow 
Ireland.—Roses, bulbs, trees, — 


hardy plants. beasts 


~ 
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3 time has arrived when attention 
st be given to the herbaceous borders 
h a view to overhauling and replant- 
d also if necessary making fresh ones. 
managed herbaceous border is one of 
st attractive features of a garden, 
as it does a succession of flowers 
1 spring, summer, and autumn. In 
f the finest borders of the day there 
‘be found, besides perennials and 
, Shrubs in addition. 

g-growing herbaceous plants, such 
nflowers, Rudbeckias, Michaelmas 
, and plants of a similar 
sr increase at such a rate 
$ necessary to divide and 
‘the stools every third 
Neglect to do this, and 
wer-sterns come up so 
a they injure and 
‘each other. In replant- 
s herbaceous border the 
g is to lift all the plants 
41 them in on a vacant 
“ground. This is also 
é to introduce any fresh 
The border having been 
‘of plants the ground 
e thoroughly prepared, 
tbhaceous border is a per- 
investment which is to 
a display in the garden 
ié years, and that shall 
at and trim with plenty 
n from early May until 
of October. The whole 
soil should be trenched 
a deep, working in a 
amount of manure. 
is nothing like rotted 
lanure for the two lower 
it for the top should also 
d bone-meal, basic slag, and ashes 
é€ garden bonfires. Keep the three 
heir order, and do not bring the sub- 
hé surface. If there is any sourness 
wer soil it should be liberally limed. 
uring, the kind of soil, of course, 
t be overlooked. Horse manure is 
or heavy soil, while cow and pig 
e best for light soils. Both will 
fit from the application of rotted 
Matter, and in many places in 
this may be all one can get. Hop 
; also excellent. After the trench- 
completed leave the whole for 
onth fo settle béfore planting to 
shrinkage. : 
TO pLANT.—All  early-flowering 
pt Pyrethrums I consider are far 
iaeited in autumn, as are all other 


plants, unless the soil is of a very heavy 
nature, in which case I should undoubtedly 
plant in spring, even though the display be 
less the first year. On all ordinary light 
soils the only time between October and 
April when perennials should not be planted 
is during frost, or when the ground is sticky 
after rain. 

In replanting the border take out large 
holes to hold the roots nicely. Divide the 
latter to the right size, and it will be better 
to arrange them on the ground in the posi- 
tion they are to occupy. In this way any 


The new Michaelmas Daisy Queen Mary in the 
Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham 


alteration is easily effected with little trouble. 

The plants should not be used in a 
niggling way. A clump should contain not 
less than three plants, and the whole should 
be planned on broad and generous lines. Do 
not be over careful as to the height of each 
plant, for a too formal arrangement is not 
at all desirable. Dwarf plants in the main 
should be kept towards the front, gradually 
increasing in stature towards the back unless 
the border is in the open. Then the tallest 
plants should be down the centre, sloping 
down each side to the edge. A sprinkling of 
biennials among the front-row plants will 
prove very attractive, and may consist of 
Canterbury Bells, ~ Wallflowers, — Antir- 


‘rhinums, and Sweet Williams, whilst right 


in front patches of Pansies, Arabis, Polyan- 
thuses, Pinks, and other plants of a like 


dwarf nature can be planted; also Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocuses, and Snowdrops 
to give a spring display. After planting is 
finished rake the soil neatly between the 
plants and renew all labels if required. With 
the spring weeds will put in an appearance 
and must be kept down by the free use of 
the hoe. For the plants to make satisfactory - 
progress watering must be seen to in dry 
weather. All plants requiring staking 
should be attended to early or great damage 
may be done in a very short time to tall- 
growing subjects by high winds and heavy 
rains. All flowers should be 
picked off as they fade, as the 
beauty of the border will be 
longer maintained. Those 
plants that give a second crop of 
flowers later in the season 
should be duly attended to in 
good time wifh regard to cut- 
ting down. BSE 


Notes of the Week 


The new Michaelmas Daisy 
Queen Mary 


HIS variety, which attains 

a height of 5 feet, is, in the 

opinion of experts, the finest 
perennial Aster of the Novi- 
Belgii section yet. raised. The 
colour glints in the sunshine 
with subtle and indescribable 
beauty, and no words can por- 
tray the merging of glorious 
tones of rich mauve and blue. 
Individual flowers measure quite 
2 inches across and are borne 
in large loosely conical or 
pyramidal trusses. Substance of petal is 
another characteristic rendering Queen Mary 
valuable as a cut flower for house decoration 
and equally desirable for weather-resisting 
qualities in the garden. It has been ad- 
mirably shown this year by Messrs, W. 
Wells, Junr., Merstham, and last year re- 
ceived an Award of Merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


Coronilla glauca 

This plant is often seen in the greenhouse, 
where it will be in flower more or less 
throughout the winter. It should, however,- 
be-borne in mind that it is perfectly hardy in 
the south-west of England; also over a large 
area in the south, more especially near the 
sea. Around Chepstow it has been growing 
outside for many years, and if the weather 
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keeps open it is nearly always in bloom, It 
forms’a neat evergreen shrub from 2 feet to 
4 feet in height, and belongs to the Legu- 
minose. The beautiful yellow flowers are 
produced in umbels of seven or eight, and the 
glaucous foliage forms a pleasing contrast 
to the bright display of yellow. C. glauca is 
common in Devon and Cornwall, and it can 
be seen in many cottage gardens. In some 
parts where the winters are more severe it 
will be advisable to plant it against a low 
wall. All the Coronillas are deep rooting, 
and they will thrive in an ordinary border. 
C. glauca pygmea is-a small counterpart of 
the type, and may be useful for the rock gar- 
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den as an isolated specimen, otherwise it is 
not worthy of consideration. Both can be 
increased by means of cuttings. B. 


Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) 


A batch of the most promising bulbs may 
now be placed in the forcing house. Re- 
move an inch or two of the old surface soil 
and apply a top-dressing of rich compost, 
such as.a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf. mould, 


crushed bones, and silver sand. Examine the 


drainage and see that it is perfect, as it is 
essential that surplus water should pass freely 
away. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


“Then there came a frost” 


HIS, the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, is 

not an early district, and as it is 

often about mid-June before it is quite 
safe to get out the more tender bedding 
plants it naturally follows that it is August 
and. September before they are at their best. 
This season was no exception, and in the 
week ending September 25th, on looking 
around, one was tempted to say, with 
Kipling, that ‘‘ the glory of the garden shall 
never fade away.’’ But then there came a 
frost, and on the morning of Sunday, the 
26th, the thermometer registered 63 degs. 
Dahlias, Lobelia, Nasturtium, Sweet Peas, 
and early Chrysanthemums were all more or 
less rendered useless, and amongst vege- 
tables, Marrows and French Beans were fit 
only for the rubbish-heap, whilst late Peas 
and Cauliflowers were badly damaged. Ina 
few short hours the glory had departed. We 
were standing on the threshold of another 
winter. G. Wart. 


Protecting Wallflowers 


‘““ Pp. W. E.,”’ issue October 30th, page 656, 
on ‘* Protecting Wallflowers,’’ says that fre- 
quently these plants are allowed to stand very 
thickly together throughout the summer. 
Later he recommends pricking out the seed- 
lings 5 inches to 6 inches apart in beds 4 feet 
to 5 feet wide. To my idea 6 inches apart is 
not enough room to allow for the formation 
of well-grown plants and to allow for using 
the~hoe. I take it that ‘’P. “W. E.’?\ has 
only a few plants to grow for his beds. Where 
one has to grow close on 2,000 plants it would 
make a lot of unnecessary work, and how 
many employers tolerate empty beds during 
the winter days? From my experience I find 
sowing the seed not later than the first week 
in May is suitable. Prick out when large 
enough to g inches apart on some good ground 
that has had plenty of rotten leaves dug in, 
so that-when they are lifted in the early 
autumn one can make sure of getting a good 
ball of soil to each plant. Get the plants out 
as early in the autumn as possible, water 
them if necessary so that the least possible 
check is given them, and get the plants 
growing and well established in the beds be- 
fore the heavy rains and hard frosts set in, 
and J think, with our average winters, the 
plants should stand and provide us with a 
good return in the following spring. 

Hursley. 1 ees foal 


Dahltas in winter 


Some time ago there was a discussion in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED as to the advisability 
or otherwise of lifting and storing Dahlia 
tubers over the winter. I have myself tried 
both methods and found that better results 
were obtained from tubers left in the ground 
than from those lifted and stored away. I 


have just (October 28th) been discussing this 
vexed question with a keen and experienced 
gardener friend here in Sussex, who recom- 
mends the following plan :—In about a fort- 
night’s time, before frost sets in and destroys 
the foliage, cut down all top growth level 
with the ground. Lift the tubers carefully 
and replant on a dry day in holes filled with 
a mixture of sifted ashes and soot as a foun- 
dation, with burnt soil above. The tubers 
should be buried to a depth of from 5 inches 
to 6 inches, or even deeper in the case of 
really strong tubers. The tops of the holes 
should then be well mulched with coarser 
ash as a protection against frost, insects, and 
hibernating slugs penetrating from above. 
Slugs are liable to work their way down to 
the base of the tubers if the holes are not so 
protected both above and below. E., A. S. 


Turnips 


Mr. E. Burrell is not the only one who has 
had the experience of Turnips not being at 
all satisfactory this season. (See note in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated October 23rd.) 
In these gardens there have been serious 
complaints from the kitchen of such sterling 
varieties as Early Snowball and Matchless, 
one of the best Turnips I have grown. It is 
Pear-shaped, remains long in the ground 
without any tendency to bolt, while the flesh 
is solid, pure white, and, as a rule, of ex- 
cellent flavour. My complaint has been 
somewhat different from that of Mr. 
Burrell, who states his roots were woolly and 
pithy. Mine were solid enough but turned 
out black when cooked, and retained too 
much- water. My soil is of a good loamy 
nature overlying limestone, and all that 
could be desired for this crop. It may also be 
noted that most kinds of Broccoli and other 
Brassicas have made luxuriant growth, 
which is of a soft and sappy nature, and 
seems unable in some cases to stand severe 
frost. Autumn Cauliflowers have turned in 
miserably, the curds being small and open. 

W. E. WRIGHT, ~ 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


The Apple crop 


Here in Wimbledon the Apple crop has 
been as bad as anywhere. There are some 
thousands of Apple trees in Wimbledon, and 
it was quite disheartening when walking 
around different parts this summer to see 
what the crop looked like. Some of the trees 
had nothing, while not one was observed 
with anything like the crop it had in previous 
years. According to some of the oldest gar- 
deners in Wimbledon it is the worst ever been 
known. Currants, Red, White, and Black, 
have been very poor; Raspberries have been 
poor; Pears and Plums have done fairly well; 
Cherries have done fairly well; Gooseberries 
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have cropped enormously. I cert 
never seen them crop like it before, 
berries and Newberries have also 
wonderfully well, even the new 
flowered and fruited until ‘the e 
tember. Yet when one’s mind car 
back a few months, when we saw 
lovely show of Apple blossom on th 
last spring, one would naturally 
we were in for a bumper crop, - 
that the weather will be kinder to 
year. : tebe 
Wimbledon. % 


Apple Sam’s Crab 

Can any of your readers put n 
way of obtaining either a bush or | 
a very old and excellent dessert A 
Sam’s Crab? It is now at its best 
most excellent: flavour, and see 
worthy of more extensive cultiv 
seems to get nowadays, as I c 
in any fruit catalogues; but per 
grower has it, and 1 should be m« 
if anyone could supply me with a 
as I have only a very old one in the 
—S. _Bricut, gardener, Els 
Ludlow. ; 3 ae 
[This, known also as Longyille’ 
is a middle-sized fruit somewhat c 
angular. The skin is green 
streaked and spotted with bright 
flavour is rich and sweet, and pleas: 
acid, It is in use from the middle of 
to the middle of September. It 
have originated in Hereford, wher 
present time it is but little known, — 
handsome, and, in our opinion, of eo 
able merit. Could you not procure 
from your old tree and graft t 
young healthy stocks?—Ep.] — 


Apple Peasgood’s Non: 
Those who admire an Apple + 
large and handsome fruits will 1 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch.-- Unfortu 
variety has the reputation of being 
bearer, and this alleged drawback h 
dered many from giving it.a place 
collection. I am decidedly of o 
errors in pruning have everything 
shy bearing in the case of this Aj 
well known, there are varieties W 
most freely on the tips of young 
Peasgood’s is one of them. Whe 
trees are annually pruned closely in 1 
the fruit-buds are cut away; and 
be used more sparingly the resu 
year will be more satisfactory. Of co 
the case of young trees, pruning m 
done rather severely in order that 
nished and well-balanced | tre 
obtained. Some varieties ; 
formed than others, but | 
much care in its earlier st 
formed, however, it may h 
-and the fruits will be not 
of excellent form and colour 
produced. As regards form, t 
the amateur, best, and for qu 
stock should be the~ broad-le 
In point of size, with a full 
gathered many individual sp 
turned the scale at? lb.’ The ay 
of the entire crop would probab 
fruit. That is large enough 
purposes, Amateurs: especia 
make a note of this Apple a 
or two during the forthcomin 
son. eh ao 


Geranium argenteu 
was much “interested in 
Elliott’s notes on this plant. 
that he should never have come 


. 


mber 6, 1926 
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s some few hundred plants of it from 
his year one of the few to flower in the 
season was pure white, but as it was 
arked out in time we are holding on to 
j0le batch in the hope of finding it again 
ring. : 

Elliott’s account of the transmutation 
ranium argenteum variety purpureum 
impossible, and I would suggest that 
really happened was that two seedlings 
anium argenteum and cinereum had ac- 
illy grown into one tuft, possibly in the 
y from which Mr. Elliott obtained his 
of the dark purple crimson form, and 
alter remaining unnoticed, the dark- 
ed form of Geranium cinereum took 
per hand, swamped the slightly weaker- 
1g silvery-leaved species, and usurped 
ce. 

the best of my knowledge Geranium 
ym never occurs outside the Pyrenees, 
[| have never heard of Geranium 
eum straying from its well-known 
station on Monte Baldo westward to- 
the Pyrenees, although I can vouch, 
personal experience, for its occurrence 
forther East. ~My friend, Dr. H. 
Smith, and I certainly brought home 
of it last June from the very top of 
Prst, where it grew in quantity in the 
urf sloping gently to the South quite 
to the Italian frontier line and looking 
upon the Adriatic. It was too early for 
ants to flower in June, the snow was 
ust off that cold and windy ridge, but 
he first silvery tufts of it were instantly 
lisable to us. I rather believe that the 
purple-crimson and the albino forms 
away from the more classical station 
s plant on Monte Baldo. My experi- 
yoints to the fact that colour variations 
|-known plants seem to occur most fre- 
ly away from the more central strong- 
of such localised, rare species as the 
in question. 

ther, I do not think that a single 
ist would admit Geranium argenteum 
zeranium cinereum to be more geo- 
ical forms of one another, in which case 
ould not be surprised if, under garden 
ation, and especially under lowland con- 
s, these plants would ‘so closely ap- 
1 One another in appearance as to finally 
‘into the same thing. Both species 


been cultivated for ages in our gardens, 
we should surely have had abundant 
of such reversion to a common type, 
oth of them. remain distinct, and even 
colour forms which are known of both 
s have not hitherto shown any signs of 
ng into one another. 


wy Ry 


Morning Glories in a reader's garden 
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If any more albino forms appear next 
spring among our fine ‘lot of young plants I 
shall be happy to spare Mr. Elliott a speci- 
men. WALTER INGWERSEN. 


Kew and the introduction of Para 
Rubber to the East 


Referring to the article by ‘‘ Jason’ on 
“Kew and the Introduction of Para Rubber 
to the East,’’ issue October 30th, page 660, 
your correspondent does not appear to know 
that Sir Hugh Low, the Resident of Perak, 
was instrumental in planting rubber trees at 
Kuala Kangson and Taipeng long before Mr. 
Curtis, of Penang, thought of it, I believe. 

Mr. Leonard Wray, the Curator of the 
Taigeng Museum, was associated with Sir 
Hugh Low in the introduction. I was not 
associated with rubber-planting till 1898, and 
most of the seed obtained then came from 
Taipeng trees and Kuala Kangson. 

E. T. C. GARLAND. 

Athallan, Frimley, Surrey. 


Morning Glory on an east wall 
] WONDER if the two enclosed snapshots 


of the Ipomoea rubro coerulea, which we 

grew very successfully last year, would be 
of any interest to your readers. The seeds 
were sown in gentle heat in March and 
brought on gradually, and planted (in the 
pots in which they were sown) the beginning 
of June on a wall of the house facing due 
east, and there they ramped up the wires to 
a height of ro feet to 15 feet or 16 feet, pro- 
ducing the first glorious flower on July 24th, 
and continuing all the season to bloom. The 
record number out on-one day was 245, and 
in the whole season there were rather over 
5,000 wonderful blooms from the six plants. 

I tried them again this year, but the cold, 
dull June and July were not conducive to pro- 
fuse blooming, and instead of the grand num- 
ber of last year 12 plants have not produced 
more than 50 blooms in the whole season. 


Lindfield, Sussex. Bac 


Petrocaulis pyrenaica and other Alpines 

Reading on page 601 (of the issue of 
October 2nd) that Petrocaulis pyrenaica 
‘‘ thrives on level, warm spots on the rock 
garden ’’ brought up visions of a day this 
year when I saw it in very different surround- 
ings. It was on one of the Italian military 
roads above the Mont Cenis lake, where the 
unused sides of the road gave the more or 
less level surface, and the sun-warmed stones, 
on which it nestled, the heat that it loves. 
Here it grew in great wads and patches, and 
its pale lilac flowers filled the air with their 
delicious fragrance. The colour of its petals 
was very uniform in shade, never varying to 
the real purple that one hopes some day to 
see, but an occasional white sport was ob- 
served. 

On this particular day, although the sun 
was warm, the air felt as bitterly cold as on 
any March day at home, and a fresh cover- 
ing of snow on the higher mountain slopes 
and icicles hanging from the rocks made it 
difficult for one to realise that it was nearly 
midsummer and an Italian sun overhead. 

Other treasures, too, were seen that day. 
Primula pedemontana in countless thousands 
on the lower peaty slopes, with P. viscosa 
in the more rocky situations, and where 
the two intermixed an occasional hybrid, the 
P. Bowlesii of Farrer. This hybrid in its 
better forms was a really beautiful thing, 
with the wide-open flowers of pedemontana, 
but more of them to the cluster and of an 
attractive mauve that was seen in neither 
parent. One distinction that marked it out 
as a hybrid was its woody stock, like that of 
P. viscosa. 

After. leaving the. road where the Petro- 
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Ipomoea rubro-ccerulea in September, 1925 
5,000 blooms on six plants! 


caulis grew, a steep ascent was made with 
the hope of seeing Eritrichium nanum, where, 
two years ago, it had grown in great pro- 
fusion, but an unbroken waste of snow 
showed that it still lay deeply buried. Even 
Lychnis alpina at lower elevations showed 
none of its crimson flowers, nor Lloydia, 
among the rocks, its dainty white-striped 
bells. Dryas octopetala was only just 
awakening where the snow had left it, so 
there was no chance of seeing the pale pink 
form that previously had been found here, 
and from which a small piece had been taken 
that had failed to grow. How alluring a pink- 
flowered Dryas sounds! Perhaps a collector 
some day may find it, and there will appear 
in a well-known catalogue ‘‘ Dryas octopetala 
rosea, which I collected on the Mont Cenis, 
21s. each,’’ or perhaps if it were moved to 
our lowland gardens the rosy flush would 


vanish. Roba Gs 


Tastes in plants 


F hesitate to say too much on a subject 
which is purely a matter of opinion, and 
know that quot homines tot sententi@ must 
not be lost sight of, but seeing that you are 
welcoming many new readers on p, 649, | 
thought that possibly some of these might be 
beginners in gardening and glad of a hint. 1 
refer to the very frequent notes both in which 
this or that plant is praised far beyond its 
merits. I will not mention any names so as 
to avoid any acrimonious disputes, but would 
suggest that your readers see the plants in 
question, not merely at a show, but in a gar- 
den, before they decide whether they like 
them or not. I have had many a disappoint- 
ment through not observing this rule. Some 
recommended plants no doubt may be excel- 
lent subjects in suitable soils and situations 
or in more skilled hands than mine, but 
others I know are of quite easy growth, and, 
to my mind, have nothing whatever to recom- 
mend them in colour, form, or habit. That 
a dealer should write glowing and fulsome 
accounts of his plants is only to-be expected, 
since he wishes to sell them, but I honestly 
confess that the views of many amateurs as 
to what is pretty and desirable often surprise 
me. A. H. Wo tteEy-Dop. 
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NEXT YEAR’S HERBACEOUS BORDER 


Peony Limosel 


HIS is one of the many good herbaceous 
varieties sent out by Messrs. Kelway and 
Son. The flowers are very large and 
very bright, of a clear lilac-rose colour. As 
may be seen from the accompanying illus- 


tration, the flowers are full double with a’ 
broad guard petal and narrow petals in the’ 


centre, This variety, which is very sweetly 
scented, has been awarded the Certificate of 
Merit by the Royal Botanic Society. 

Every flower has its day, and the Peony is 
said to be the coming flower. It should cer- 
tainly be more extensively grown than it is. 


. ds 
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should be one not likely to be injured by 
other plants, and neither should it be forgot- 
ten that the less they are disturbed, once 
planting is done, the better. : 

One may take a leaf out of the cottager’s 
book. Paeonies may often be seen on a bor- 
der near his door, and by their size you rightly 
come to the conclusion they have not been 
shifted about. Further than this, if by 
chance you go by the garden when the plants 
are in bloom you will find, if you count the 
flowers, that their quarters evidently suit 
them, and so they are left alone and flower 
more abundantly year by year. 

MIDLANDER. 


Peeony Limosel 


It is a wonderful flower and does extra- 
ordinarily well in this country. November is 
a good month for planting—the earlier the 
better. Pzeonies are not fastidious about soil, 
but they like a good rich loam and a well- 
drained situation. H. C. 


Planting Pzonies 


The pageant of Pzonies in June is a 
glorious one, though of comparatively short 
duration. What a bewildering array in 
colours and varieties, and with what freedom 
they bloom! Could the old florists, with their 
limited sorts, of which the well-known Cot- 
tage Red was always in evidence, have 
imagined that from what they grew there 
would be built up varieties so beautiful in 
colour and form? One of the things about 
the planting of Paonies is worth recalling. 
It is in choosing a place for each clump. It 


The cultivation of Delphiniums 


To be seen at their best, Delphiniums must 
be liberally cultivated. They flourish in a 
rich, deep, mellow loam, and when left alone 
for a few years very strong shoots are made, 
and they, if helped by mulchings of good 
manure in autumn and spring, bloom with 
great freedom. The Delphinium is frequently 
grown for exhibition, and it is the practice 
with some to lift the plants every two or 
three years, manuring the ground and re- 
planting. This produces a strong growth 
and large handsome spikes of fine colour, 
though some of the most handsome bunches 
of Delphiniums set up for show purposes 
have been composed of lateral spikes when at 
their best. In a time of drought, mulching 
and watering are highly beneficial. It is the 
custom to increase fine varieties by division 
of the roots, and in order to get the material 


_ taking seeds from_a few of the | 


Noventh 


out of which to make cutti 
spike should be cut away, 
growths from the ground. By 
with care, each having an 
and placing them singly in 
keeping them close for a tim: 
and occasionally sprinkling overt 
tings soon make roots. - 
can be planted out in a prepare 
extra strong plants are require 
shifted on into larger pots, ai 
into size. Seedlings can a 


and sowing them as soon as r 
filled with a sandy compost. 

length of time required for the : 
minate deters many from attemp 
seedlings, as the seeds will some: 
in the soil a whole year before 
growth. The. pans or boxes in 
seeds are sown should be plac 
frame, and the surface of the so 
as required, and when the plani 
large enough to bear it they shor 
ferred to a bed in the open to gro 
blooming size. par 

Plant in November, af 
growth has died down, ¢t 
roots. being buried to a dept 
6 inches to 7 inches in a compos 
soot, and sifted ashes, blended y 
part of good burnt soil. In earl 
fore the young shoots appear al 
the plants should be covered to 
about 1 inch with sifted ashes as 
against possible attacks by slugs, w 
very partial to the young and tender 
as they appear. As in the case o 
slugs are sometimes liable to creep 
the base of the Delphinium roots, 

work their way upwards, whilst sl 
ing upon and thereby destroying 1 
Where lime and soot are incorporat 
soil, as above indicated, slugs wil 
penetrate. + ae 


Renovating and revisi 


While many put off the renovatio 
flower borders until spring, the be 
is to get on with the work in late 
as time and opportunity admit. The 
which presents itself in spring, more 
larly when borders have not receive 
attention in this matter, is in re¢ 
baceous plants not labelled, when 
times becomes difficult to locate 
clumps. Shortening days have, 
to be taken into account, but even ¥ 
handicap one can make a start, doin 
tion at a time. Hardy plants tha 
sion badly should receive attentii 
possible, the ground being well du 
thing in the way of food given, 
rotted ‘manure, vegetable refuse, o1 
We are all acquainted with the 
growth of Starworts, Phloxes 
Helianthuses, Achilleas, and it is. 
they cannot be allowed to oceupy 
spot indefinitely, or go for n ry 
out being split up. Autumn 
tunity of revising such border. 
plants from oné position to ano 
adds fresh interest to a garden 
should be tackled in earnes 
interferes, 3 


When flowering in September 
Olbia rosea was appreciated, alth 
been in bloom since early June. 
border plant, attaining a height © 
4 feet, but flowering well when muc 
It gives a long supply of deep ro 


~ 


ng considerably finer in colour than 
'L. Olbia, the type. It well deserves 
d of Merit given by the Floral Com- 

the Royal Horticultural Society. 


S. ARNOTT. 


anting Red Hot Pokers 


is the time to plant Torch Lilies, be- 
st sets in. If hard frost should set 
r planting the ground. should be 
ed for some distance round with a thick 
of dried Fern or Bracken. This I 
f protection from frost better than any- 
oreover, the colour does not offend 
Eyery winter the ground round 
m is so protected, and the tops, too, 
with the same material, for these 
only look upon as half-hardy ones, 
great beauty entitles them to be 
care of. It is said by some that 
orange-coloured flowers, but this 
s mostly confined to the inside of the 
and to the exserted stamens, the out- 
of the tube of most of the species being 
st of some shade. “These plants are 
the old name, Kniphofia, but I 
he name Tritoma for them. The fol- 
e six good species which will form 
bjects in the front of a border on 
or in the borders or as isolated speci- 
the lawn :— 
Jvaria, known also by the name of 
§, is at once the most common species 
2 best known, and it bears the popular 
€ of the Red-hot-poker plant. As I have 
his with upwards of 50 of its spikes 
it is a charming plant. Its tubes 
let, tipped with yellow. K. caules- 
S upon a stem, and its leaves are 
ucous. The pendant tubes when 
s deep red, becoming yellow with 
y handsome, but it does not equal 
named plant; indeed, I am _ not 
it is so hardy. It was found in the 


= 
im 


British Caffraria. 
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Storm Bergen Mountains, which border on 
K. Macowani is a very 
dwarf species, and it will require great care 
during the winter months. Last season it 
succumbed to the severe weather, and it 
therefore is best treated as a pot plant. The 
individual flowers are large and bright 
orange-red; its home is in the Boschberg 
Mountains. K. Rooperi is another species 
with a very dense spike. of bloom, the flowers 
of which ‘are orange-yellow, tinged with red. 
K. media, which_may be easily distinguished 
from Uvaria by its glaucous leaves and its 
less dense spike of bloom; the flowers are 
orange-yellow and red,.with stamens much 
exserted. K. pumila may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its cup-shaped tube and its 
smaller size. It is an old.plant not much 
seen now, but its spikes of orange-red are 
very pleasing in the month of September. 
Of the above-named species none: are equal 
to K, Uvaria for showy, stately lines, and 
none, I think, are so hardy.. P, 


Herbaceous Phloxes 


A dry season is distinctly opposed to the 
well being of this showy group of plants, 
causing them in many districts to droop. The 
result of this is blindness in the case of many 
of the finest trusses, especially where the 
plants are crowded and in need of division. 
Apart from excessive heat there are other 
items, chiefly cultural, that are responsible for 
the half-hearted way in which these plants 
are grown, for, if we would have their mas- 
sive panicles of bloom in our gardens in per- 
fection, they must be treated with the 
greatest liberality from the first. Unfor- 
tunately, these plants lend themselves too 
abundantly to division of the stools. I say un- 


fortunately because I believe that much un- 


suitable rubbish is in consequence distributed, 
and from which it is hopeless to expect any 
really good results. Stools that have stood 
for several years in one spot till they are a 


~to grow in a satisfactory way. 
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Pzeony borders in Mrs. Graham Wood’s beautiful garden near Guildford, Surrey 


solid mass of weakly, puny stems and centres 
can never produce fine heads. of bloom even 
when transplanted into good soil: In those 
instances where the plants are more than 
three or four years old the best results are 
obtained from cuttings, but up to the age 
named these plants may be divided and re- 
planted with very good results. Care, how- 
ever, should be taken to employ only the 
younger parts of the plants—viz., the outer 
growths of the stools. The central growths 
are generally puny and weak and often refuse 
When “em- 
ploying the outer growths of the plant these 
should always be planted singly. This is 
most important in the production of large, 
handsome heads of bloom. Such pieces as 
these, more especially if taken from ground 
plants, will a year hence produce from four to 
six heads of bloom according to their 
strength. 


Early October is an excellent time to do this 
work, while there is foliage remaining of the 
present year; indeed, there is no better sea- 
son in the whole year for planting these her- 
baceous Phloxes than early autumn. They 
haye then plenty of time before winter arrives 
to take good hold of the soil. In the first 
place it is most important that the soil be very 
rich and worked quite 2 feet deep. In this 
there should be no stint. Dig a hole 2 feet 
square in the ordinary garden soil, and work 
in about one-fourth of well-rotted manure. 
Mix the latter well with the soil, but not too 
deeply, for these Phloxes are also great sur- 
face rooters. Now return the soil, and finally 
put your plant quite firmly in the centre of the 
hole, and in a slight depression. This last 
will admit of thorough watering in dry 
weather. A mulch of manure may be added 
for the winter, but it is not essential. If a 
bed is required a similar mode of preparation 
will be needed, but it will be to the advantage 
of the Phlox that the usual rounded surface 
should be dispensed with. In summer time 
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all that is needed to make these Phloxes a 
success is plenty of moisture at the root. 
Given a thorough soaking twice weekly, one 
of these being of liquid manure from. the 
stable or cow-house, well diluted, this will 
prove of great help at flowering time. 
Endeavour always to obtain fresh young 
plants from the ground. Failing these, all 
pot plants should be shaken clean out of the 
soil, never planting in the solid ball as re- 
ceived. These plants are easily increased 
from cuttings in autumn or spring, preferably 
the latter, employing a hot-bed and the fresh 
young shoots of the year. Under such con- 
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suited either for small or large gardens 
They are also specially well adapted for all 
gardens in or near towns, as they are not 
liable to suffer from exposure to dust, smoke, 
or a murky atmosphere, so injurious to many 
flowers. Early in the spring (beginning of 


April) is an important time in their culture, ~ 


as propagation, planting, and transplanting 
should then receive attention. It is not a 
satisfactory way to raise plants from seed, as 
only inferior forms may ‘result. The best 
named varieties. may be bought very cheaply, 
and after they have been grown a season or 
so they may be freely divided. Phloxes are 


Echinops nivalis, when rightly placed, adds to the importance 
of a garden 


ditions rooting takes place in a month, and 
when hardened off the plants should be put 
at once into rich ground. Many of these will 
flower the same year. Thus grown these 
Phloxes are a source of pleasure and a great 
attraction in any garden. 


I grow some hundreds of Phloxes in 
the flower garden, pleasure grounds, and in 
the kitchen garden borders, and I have no 
flowers which are more admired from July 
until October. They are so hardy that no 
excess of drqught or frost will injure or kill 
them, and their freely-produced and noble 
spikes of varied and richly-coloured blooms 
are very attractive. Phloxes are admirably 


frequently propagated from cuttings, ard 
the young growths root freely under a hand- 
light or frame early in the season. But of 
all the 


Ways OF INCREASING THEM which I have 
tried, I prefer dividing the plants. Plants of 
one or two years’ growth may be taken up 
and cut into from six to ten plants, each with 
a good root attached, and if replanted at 
once they never seem to feel the change, but 
grow on and flower freely throughout the sea- 
son. J have treated hundreds of them in 
this way about the first week of April, and 
99 per cent. of them have succeeded as well 
as I could desire. In dividing them the roots 


November 
should be preserved as carefully ag 
and they should not be allowed to 
fore being replaced in the'ssoil 
Phloxes to perfection they must } 
rich soil. They will live and bloom 
light, poor material; but they wi 
develop their gorgeous flower-sp 
such circumstances. who: 


Handsome Globe T 
or Echinops 


HE possibilities of these higt 
tive plants might well be cons 
those who are now’ engaged 
perennials. 


value in the formation of imposing 
and they associate well with ma 
occupants. Some very telling effects, 
may be produced by their introduction’ 
the shrubbery border, where their showy 
or white flower-heads and prettily-cut fc: 
harmonise well with ~ the surrour 
greenery during the late summer, In 
rougher parts of the garden, or in wh 
generally spoken of as the wild garden, | 
plants are especially welcome, while st 
groups might be placed at intervals on | 
greens. The Thistle-like, spiny foliag 
particularly handsome, while the glo) 
heads of bloom complete the beauty of \ 
highly attractive plants. Shee 
Globe Thistles are not fastidious in | 
soil requirements, but, like most Yar: 
growers, they do best in a deeply-du 
manured soil in a fairly open situati 
saw some very flourishing groups 
mer in a large border, where man 
cecupants were languishing fro 
water, and this would seem to indi 
they are good plants for dry situati 
plants are readily propagated by 
the roots, while slips of the roots wil 
strike if taken during the spring an 
in sandy beds’ under hand-lights 
may also be raised from seeds, w 


Although there are several sp 
more than a few are generally m 
English gardens, and these do ne 
great deal. They all have beaui 
somewhat spiny foliage, and globu 
of silvery white flowers. The aver. 
of the plants is from 3 feet to | 
Species most commonly grown a 
Ritro, ruthenica, spherocephala, 
Bees show a special liking for the: 
and where any hives are kept, 
worth while having a few bol 
Globe Thistles. =s ; 


Oxalis lobata 
A very choice dwarf Wood Sor 
which will appeal strongly to those 
to form their rock gardens in a limit 
and have a love for rarities. Its li 
green Clover-like leaves are lovely in 
selves when forming low mats an incl 
high. These go to rest during early 
mer, to appear again in October with nn 
bers of the most exquisite deep golden-yel’ 
flowers. aie Ne 
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yrethrum uliginosum with 
Michaelmas Daisies 


ERE are already some good perennial 
sters of white colouring, but for bold 
fects in the borders we still use rather 
? the fine old white Daisy Pyrethrum 
jsum. In these days of autumn, when 
eater part of the summer foliage i 
ng to the warmer tints that the leave 
e when they have done their year’ 
and are beginning to fall, there is a 


nnn 


Aster Cloudy Blue and Pyrethrum uliginosum 


8, The north end of the Aster border 
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special pleasure in coming on a region where 
the colour is exactly complementary to this— 
clear bright purple, tender pink, and pure 
white. The white is so generously supplied 
by the Pyrethrum that we plant it in many 
groups among the Asters, and always with 
happy effect. Just beyond the northern end 
of the October Aster borders there is an open- 
ing among the trees giving a distant view of 
a line of hilly ridge three miles away. The 
Asters at this end are R. Parker at the back, 
and, more forward, the pretty white Comeli- 
ness, a precious gift from Aldenham. A good 
purple Amellus is quite to the front, and in 
the foreground of the picture a large group of 
the light, warm-tinted Hon. Edith Gibbs. A 
bold group of the Pyrethrum is at the back. 
The line of the grey-blue hill in the distance 
tones delightfully with the fresh colouring of 
the near flowers, while the dark Holly to the 
left and the Oaks on the right combine to 
form a good pictorial composition and an ad- 


mirable background of rich dark colouring to 
the clear, bright flower picture in front. The 
big Daisy goes equally well with the Asters 
of purple and pink colouring. About the 
middle of the border there is the pretty pink 
Namur, another precious Aldenham flower, 
of moderate height with a strong backing of 
the great Daisy. Opposite this is Aster 
Cloudy Blue, with the same accompaniment. 
It would be instructive to know whether 
other growers of Cloudy Blue have had the 
same trouble with this pretty plant as has 
befallen the writer of these notes. It is 
charming when it does well and shows its 
full double grey-purple bloom, but in some 
seasons, in my light soil, it fails entirely ; the 
plants are healthy, but the bloom quite single, 
of no beauty whatever, and it is evidently 
only fit for the burn-heap. Then, again, a 
few double blooms induce me to give it a 
reprieve. This season, after three years of 
failure, it is making a fair show. Ge}. 


2. Aster Namur and Pyrethrum uliginosum 
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Tradescantia virginica - 


The Tradescantia is well worth growing, 


if only to keep in mind *‘ that painful in- 
dustrial searcher’? John Tradescant, as 
Parkinson describes him, who introduced the 
plant named after him into our English gar- 
dens in 1629. It is quite hardy and not par- 
-ticular as to soil or situation, and grows to 
the height of about 2 feet. The type bears 
flowers of the richest and purest purple, but 
there is a more rosy-flowered variety and 
also a white one. .The flower-buds are borne 
in clusters, and although each individual 
blossom lasts but a single day, they appear, 
day after day, for two or three months in 
succession. The flowers put in a good 12 
hours day, and on a July morning open about 
5 o'clock and remain open till about this 
hour in the afternoon. They possess three 


petals and three small sepals which are 
green and insignificant, not being orna- 
mental like those of the Calochortus or 


Commelina ceelestis 


In form, the clear blue flowers resemble those 
of Tradescantia, to which it is closely related 


petaloid like those of the Narcissus. They 
thus form an interesting connecting link in 
the evolution of-the plant world. The flowers 
possess no scent perceptible to human beings, 
we believe, but they are visited by flies which 
get dusted with pollen from the stamens 
which ripen a day before the stigma. On 
the following day these stamens are all rolled 
up in a spiral and are covered by the withered 
petals, which have become pulpy and viscid, 
and are now very attractive to flies, which 
dust the ripe stigma with pollen gathered 
from other blossoms. They are thus always 
cross-fertilised. 

Under a high-power microscope small 
currents of protoplasm can be seen flowing 
through the large clear cells of the stamen 
hairs. It was in the Tradescantia virginica 
that botanists best observed that the pollen 
grains each possessed two nuclei, and it is in 
the stamen hairs that the changes which take 
place after the nucleus divides can be most 
easily seen. - 

There are few plants to be grown in the 


Boies Sse or 
~ ae. mae = 
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herbaceous border so full of varied interest as 
the Tradescantia, whether historical, botani- 
cal, or in relation to insect life. 

It may be of interest to some readers to 
know that the tombstone of the Tradescant 
family, with its quaint epitaph, is still to be 
seen in Lambeth Churchyard, erected in 1662 


by the widow of the third John. The lines’ 


begin thus: 
“Know stranger ere thou pass, beneath 
this. stone : 
Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, 
son. : 
The last died in his spring—the other 
two - 
Liv’d till they had travell’d Art and 
Nature through: 


Transplanted now themselves, sleep here, 
and when g 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken 
men, 


And fire shall purge the world, these” 


hence shall.rise, ‘ 
And change this garden for a Paradise.” 


11H. WwW. 


Commelina ccelestis 


HE plant here figured is a suitable sub- 

ject for a warm, sunny border, producing 

blue ‘‘ flowers of a day ’’ throughout the 
summer. It is a native of Mexico and is 
sometimes grown annually from seed, though 
it is possible to keep the tubers through win- 
ter with protection as with Dahlias. The 
usual practice is to lift the tubers in autumn 
and to place them in boxes in a frame. 


Hea, 


Helenium autumnale 

Beautiful as are the newer varieties of the 
useful Helenium autumnale, the old one, 
known as the species, should not be forgot- 
ten. This year it flowered after many of the 
other yellow composites. In borders it is 
very fine with its stately growth and many 
flowers. Some say it is 4 feet high, but it 


frequently reaches considerably more, and 


this autumn I have had it about 6 feet in 
height in anything but good soil. I believe 
the form here is that called superbum. I do 
not in the least desire to belittle the fine, 
deep-coloured varieties, but the clear, deep 
yellow flowers of H. autumnale, and its 
variety superbum, come in well for interior 
decoration in ‘places where the coppery 
varieties do not go well with the. decorations 
of the interior. Beas 


Canterbury Bells 

These are fine subjects, particularly the 
cup-and-saucer varieties, with which to make 
a display in the flower garden in the late 
spring. To obtain the best results from a 
floral point of view it is best to grow them 
either in good sized clumps in the mixed bor- 
der or to fill beds entirely with them. If only 
care is taken to arrange the planting so that 
the colours harmonize a very telling effect is 
produced. Both the double and single 
varieties are also valuable for garden decora- 
tion. A yery charming effect can also be 
obtained by planting the single varieties in 
the grass in the wild garden. - Now is the 
time to transfer the plants from where they 
have been grown during the summer to 
where they are to bloom. If of the size they 
should be, lifting will need to be done with a 


spade, and the same implement is required ~ 


for opening the holes in which to plant them. 
On the completion of planting afford a good 


soaking of water. To ensure fine plants, and _ 


which can always be relied on to bloom the 
following spring, seed should be sown in 
gentle warmth not later than the beginning 
or middle of March, pricking out the seed- 
lings in the open ground as soon as they 
have been hardened and are large enough to 
handle. eat 


* Semi-hardy it truly is, and 


The average gardener to- lay 
of Alstromerias, and eve 7 
of Peruvian Lily is mentione 
wiser. In all-my years of gard. 
never been able to understand 
when once understood, is so e 
These hardy-flowering plan 
borders midway between 
autumn-blooming subj ; 
blossoms, not unlike an lar 
of crimson and yellow. — 


The best position in a garde 
merias is a south borde 
should be deep and light. TI 
position and deep rooting is 
them, hence the impo 
them with anything like 
Freedom at the roots is a ne 
tuberous-like roots should be 
autumn g inches below the st 
and leaf-mould suit them, and 
rotted manure should be wo 
merias are amongst plants th 
turbance too frequently, and in 
vision for the roots the in 


may be raised from seed sown in 
in spring, but this is a longe 
many would care for when onl 
clumps may be wanted. — 
: oxi 
Sphaeralcea mu 
Many are the plants the see ef. 
ledge of hardy flowers attemp 
and very frequently he has to 
gret that he cannot induce 
remain in his garden unless 
pagated, and a small reserv ‘st 
a frame or cold house to rey 
able losses in the open, 
Spheraleea munroana i 
written down in the memories 
as among the ‘‘ loved and los 
resolve that it is not worth tryir 
cept, it might be, in-a warme 


severe winter descended upo: 
stroyed this and other semi 


of nurseries where it is 
enough to give a word of 
it. Yet it has points of 
commend it to the rock 
is cast in pleasant places 
climate, or who can a 
young plants under glass : 
It is quite an attractive 
ing free, trailing stems cl 
leaves and spangled over wi 
red flowers of the characteristic 
Mallow family. It is not a « 

probably for the reason sta’ 
effected by rooted runners. — 


Phloxes and V 
Beds of late-flowering Phlox 
colours, planted thinly and % 
Violas, have been very good, 
time and occasional showe 
Two things besides good 
essential to success so th 
Phloxes is retained rig 
promptly removing all dec 
Violas so that the flowerin 


bright display of the dwarf. 
Phloxes are at their best. I 
colours as nearly alike as possibl 
a bolder and more natural effec 
trasts which are not always 

That fine dwarf white Tapisblan 


n Viola makes a. glorious mass of 
‘both flowers are very pure, and if 
her a dark background the effect 
bly enhanced. There was another 
varf variety, Sheriff Ivory, white with 
emember rightly) a crimson eye, that 
ed to advantage on a white carpet. 
no Violas that are suitable com- 
the Phloxes of pink shades, like 
d Elizabeth Campbell, except 
eil, unless the new Mrs. Robert 
ge prove a good bedder, but when we 
, the blue shades one can find plenty 
jal. Good Phloxes for this style of 
§ are Iris and nana, both of fairly 
vit, and there is plenty of Violas 
ly similar shades to associate with 
hen Phloxes are’ grown in the 
sseribed above it is advisable to stake 
uta bit so that the stems do not rise in 
dicular fashion from the carpet. 

lwick. E. Burret. 


New Lupins 

%. G. R. DOWNER continues to raise 
yew Lupins of the Polyphyllus type in 
lis old-world garden at Drayton Manor, 
ster. Of the new varieties Artist is a 
2 light blue, Bennyside a fine helio- 
Twilight a good mauve, Mecklin a 
; blue, Pilgrim lavender, Riverside 
, Scotland light salmon, and Seaside 
-pink. The varieties of the Downer 
ave good long spikes, and the beauti- 
play created by them is one of ‘the 
it recollections of the past summer. 


exes 


viding and planting Irises 
fhe amateur, the Iris commends it- 
ie, its ability to withstand heat and 
ght fatal to most other plants. Good 
is €ssential and its absence will in- 
it If the drainage is poor the Irises 
= planted in ridges, and if possible 
1 south, so as to give the plants the 
posure to the sun. If the soil is 
mix in some pulverised old mortar or 
limestone. 
tot plant too deep; the under part of 
zomes in the case of the Germanica 
ould be barely beneath the surface. If 
/in ridges the top of the ridge should 
pointed, as rain would wash down the 
‘o make the ridges, do not take soil 
tween them, as it is not desirable that 
should be allowed to stand in the fur- 
Get the ridge soil from another part 
den. 
(Iris is not very particular as to 
Mine are growing well in heavy, 
i, and light soil. Ordinary good gar- 
“suits it best. An exceedingly rich 
kely to result in rank growth and few 
_ The Iris likes a little lime but not 
th. Ordinarily, if lime is absent in the 
alf a pint of powdered slack lime 
‘pints of pulverised mortar to a 
rd will be ample. Use it prior to 
r late in the season. If in the 
Z season use it by saturating the 
vith lime water. Any excess of lime 
e rot, so care should be taken. 
yest time to plant Irises is in August 
dtember, as then they are nearly dor- 
| a rowth will quickly follow and 
ints will become fairly well estab- 
before the ground freezes. Spring 
¥ usually means little bloom and in- 
m the first season, although they 
ccessfully transplanted then, or in- 
‘any time when the ground is not 
Be anese varieties, although water 
be successfully cultivated in com- 
dry surroundings, provided con- 
vation is given them. It is well to 
a better chance by planting them 
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Lupins in Mr. A. G. Week’s garden at Limpsfield Common, near Oxted, Surrey 


in the moist part of the garden. The care 
and attention required by the Iris, when once 
established, are less than those of almost any 
other desirable flowering plant. Nevertheless, 
it will well repay whatever care it may re- 
ceive. Keep the plants free from weeds and 
grass. Cut off the fading blossoms and stir 
the ground occasionally to prevent a crust 
from forming. The Iris clump will be at its 
best the second and third year from planting, 
and every three to five years the clump should 
be divided, as the centre will gradually cease 
to bloom, 

Then dig up the whole clump and discard 
any old, dried-up, or decayed parts and re- 
plant. As a winter covering I prefer dried 
tops of Irises and Gladioli to straw, as the 
last is liable to contain gases and weed seeds. 

The chief disease of the Iris is rot, and 
when this appears dig out the diseased parts 
at once and burn them. As a preventive a 
1 per cent. solution of formaldehyde, or a 
solution of potassium permanganate—a level 
teaspoonful of the crystals to a quart of 
water—is good. 

I have selected from the last flowering sea- 
son what I consider the best 18 of the 
cheaper varieties as follows: — Prosper 
Langier, Quaker Lady, ‘Iris King, Her 
Majesty, Prince du Orange, Wyomissing, 
Mary Garden, Violet Queen, Princess Vic- 
toria Louise, Iroquois, Gagus, Mrs. Neu- 
bronner, Dorothea, Ciengalti the Moor, Can- 
delabra, Rose Unique, Isoline, and pallida 
variegata. To these may be added: Ambassa- 
deur, Lady Foster, Dominion, Magnifica, 
Ballerine, Mrs. Fryer, Asia, Perfection, Red 
Cloud, Justinian, Pfauenauge, Clarence 
Wedge, Dalila, Shrewsbury, and Zwanen- 
burg, all of which are of moderate price. 

Ontario. (Rev.) G, W.- JEBBs. 


May-flowering Tulips 


Old favourites and new 


For very many years I have grown May- 
flowering Tulips, and during that time I 
have noticed the change in attitude which 
has come over those whose views about them 
were peculiar, to say the least. I well re- 
member people coming to my garden and 
admiring groups of Darwin and Cottage 
Tulips going away with the remark : ‘‘ They 
are very pretty, but you see they are in the 
way of other things ’’—the ‘‘ other things” 
in most cases being Calceolarias and bedding 


plants. This, to my mind, was sheer pre- 
judice, and it is a sign that these glorious 
Tulips are no longer under such a ban when 
one bears in mind that never before have 
growers been more numerous, and that 
many acres of land in the eastern counties of 
England are devoted to their culture. 

There is no need for anyone to wish for 
better bulbs than those grown in our own 
country. I speak from an experience of 
home-grown bulbs. Every year finds some- 
one who starts growing May-flowering 
Tulips for the first time, and they are 
prompted to this beeause of having seen 
them in bloom in other folks’ gardens. Per- 
haps it is not generally appreciated by the be- 
ginner that these Tulips can be left in the 
soil for the first two years without the need 
for lifting, but after that it is advisable to do 
SO. 


Amongst old standard Darwins one thinks 
of such excellent varieties as Mr. Farn- 
combe Sanders, Pride of Haarlem, Rev. Ew- 
bank, The Sultan, William Copland, Clara 
Butt, Faust, King Harold, and Europe, 
whilst in the cottage section Inglescombe 
Yellow and Inglescombe Pink, Caledonia, 
La Merveille, and Picotee ought not to be 
lost sight of. As they become better known 
the self-coloured Breeder Tulips will be more 
appreciated. Some of them, though excep- 
tionally beautiful, are at present too high in 
price to admit of their being planted liber- 
ally. In this connection one thinks of Louis 
XVI., with large deep bluish-purple flowers, 
Bronze King, Bacchus (dark violet-blue), and 
Sanspareil (violet and purple with yellow 
base). LEAHURST. 


Fatsia japonica 


Better known as Aralia japonica, this is, 
in a young state, a very popular plant with 
the market grower. It is a familiar object 
on the costermongers’ stalls, being often re- 
ferred to as the Castor Oil Plant, which 
name, however, is quite erroneous. It is not, 
-however, for its decorative value when grown 
in pots that I refer to it here, but rather to 
point out what a handsome evergreen it is 
for the open ground. Probably owing to it 
being so much grown indoors this Fatsia has 
the reputation of being tender, but it is really 
far hardier than some subjects whose power 
of resisting frost is never questioned. It does 
best in a fairly sheltered spot, especially if it 
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is shaded from the hottest of the sun’s rays. 
The large, leathery, deep green, lobed leaves 
cause it to stand out from all its associates, 
and in autumn it claims recognition from a 
floral point of view. The whitish blossoms 
are borne in rounded heads, several of which 
go to make up a large branching panicle. In 
this state it is very striking. Even in the 
smoke and grime of London it was with me 
for some years the most successful evergreen 
except the Aucuba. ‘This Fatsia can be 
struck from cuttings, while seeds are often 
imported in large quantities. Practically all 
the market plants are seedlings. F. R. 


Cheiranthus Lemon Queen 


This grows 6 inches to 12 inches high and 
in spring is covered with pale yellow flowers 
which are produced freely enough to make a 
good display. The best position for it is a 
crevice where it is tightly placed between two 
rocks, and where the roots can penetrate dry, 
sandy, or stony soil to a depth of 2 feet. 
When grown in this way it is extremely 
pretty, the dryness of the soil keeping the 
plants dwarf. It may also be grown on the 
face of a dry wall by first carefully packing a 
plant into a deep chink and fixing it firmly 
with soil and stones. The plant “will grow 
luxuriantly on level spots, but to my mind 
never looks so well as when seen hanging 
from rugged rocks. In spite of the free- 
growing “qualities of the plant it transplants 
badly owing to its roots striking deeply into 
the ground, therefore it is necessary to plant 
in a very small stage, unless grown in pots, 


which is perhaps the better method. 
| Dee Dan Ce 


The Bear Berry (Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi) 


This is a charming plant for the large rock 
garden and is of spreading habit. Few things 
make a more pleasing feature during the 
dreary season than a broad patch of this 
evergreen, free-growing plant hanging over 
a huge rock or miniature precipice. The 
plant has no brilliant flowers to recommend 
it, but it produces large quantities of highly- 
coloured berries which nestle closely in the 
dense foliage. In congenial quarters it 
spreads into a broad mass, covering the face 
of large rocks with the richest verdure. 
Those who wish to grow this plant should 
give it a partly shaded position at the top of 
a huge rock, where the plant can be assured 
of perfect drainage and allowed to grow 
freely. It thrives better and takes on a more 
pleasing colour if planted in peaty soil. It is 
perfectly hardy in well-drained positions and 
may be pressed into service at the margins of 
shrubbery borders where it will not be over- 
run by stronger shrubs. S23C: 


Astilbe simplicifolia rosea 


The lovely little Astilbe simplicifolia has 
been a favourite with many growers of rock 
plants for many years, but is one of the plants 
which, beautiful indeed as they are, have a 
lack of hardiness in some places, and in con- 
sequence require some care to retain. A. sim- 
plicifolia often figures in exhibits of rock gar- 
dens and rock plants, where its pleasing 
sprays on such a dwarf plant. are much appre- 
ciated. Within the last few years some 
hybrids have been raised of much the same 
habit, but rather more vigorous and hardier, 
as well as being of a different colour. Of 


these perhaps the prettiest is that called A, 


simplicifolia rosea. It is a lovely little plant 
with its charming glossy green leaves, and 
its bonny racemes of blush or rose flowers in 
July and August, on a plant 5 inches or 
6 inches high. It is easily grown in ordinary 
soil and is a charming feature of the rock gar- 
den at a time when other flowers are growing 
scarce, 5). 
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ROSES 


Improving soil for Roses 


HE -note in the issue for October 16th 

on this subject afforded much interest, 

and the information given and advice 
tendered by the writer cannot fail to be 
of great service to all who are in need of 
assistance in regard to the various matters 
dealt with. It also served to remind the 
writer of these lines of an occasion when he 
had to deal with a series of Rose-beds, the 
occupants of which were out of health, the 


whole comprising a formally-designed gar-- 


den, some years ago. The beds in question 
contained from 12 inches to 15 inches in 
depth of a mixture of good heavy loam, burnt 
soil, and manure on the surface, and below 
this the soil consisted largely of adhesive 
clay. It was decided to remove the latter 
and replace it with a more suitable compost. 
A large heap was accordingly made ready 
which consisted of about two-thirds cal- 
careous loam, the remaining /third being 
made up of burnt garden refuse, farmyard 
manure, and some lime rubbish, all of which 
was mixed intimately together and kept 
under cover in an open shed until wanted. 
The Roses, principally Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, were then lifted and laid in by the 
heels. Then the best of the soil was dug out 
and put on one side ready for mixing with 
the new compost as it was wheeled in. The 
clay was then removed to a depth sufficient 
to make the beds, when refilled, 23 feet deep. 
The bottom was broken up, and as the re- 
filling proceeded the compost was firmly 
trodden down and finally left standing above 
the surrounding level_to allow for sinking. 
The Roses were replanted soon afterwards 
and mulched with half-decayed leaf-mould. 
This afforded a good winter protection, and 
the Roses took no harm. Part of the mulch 


was removed at pruning time and the rest 


pointed in. During the following season the 
Roses recovered and made excellent growth. 


Rose planting 


The soil should at the least be dug two 
spits in depth and the staple enriched with 
well-rotted manure, adding lime-rubbish and 
burnt soil also when it is of a close, adhesive 
nature. If bordering on clay remove a por- 
tion of it and replace with fibrous loam. 
Light soils are the better for a liberal addition 
of the last-named material, as well as a 
plentiful supply of manure. For Teas and 
their hybrids the soil should be well drained, 
This matter should have particular attention 
in low-lying districts, otherwise the plants 
will always prove a source of annoyance by 
falling a prey to mildew. When not abso- 
lutely necessary to lay drains a good layer of 
brick-bats placed in the bottom of the beds, 
and raising the soil, when the beds are com- 
pleted, well above the ordinary ground-level, 
render the soil warmer and more suited to 
the requirements of the class of Roses named. 
If prepared now, lifting and planting can 
then be carried out early this month. For 
the planting of Rambler and other Roses for 


the clothing of arches, tree stems, and dead ~ 


stumps, a hole is always opened out large 
enough to hold a cartload of prepared com- 
post: If the soil excavated is deemed suffi- 
ciently good the best of it is used to mix with 
the compost. If not the whole is rejected 
and removed elsewhere. Where the lifting 
and transplanting of bushes already occupy- 
ing beds and borders have become necessary 
as a result of the roots having got out-of 
bounds and from other causes, the work can- 
not, seeing that they are still: making a con- 
siderable amount of growth, be undertaken 
until the middle of this month, but manure 


and they will Teepe to JONES eff 


and other requisite materials shoul 
to hand so that when planting Ao 
no delay will occur. — 


HE most popular Orchids 
grown in the cool house, ar 
fascinating of these, from 
view of-an amateur, are Ojon 
the Odontiodas, > 
The arching racemes of dain 
flowers produced from the base 
bulbs are always admired, ar 
hibited, are often the. chief. 
flower shows: When_ Orchids 
ported into this country it w. 
necessary to grow all species in 
and it is not surprising that very 
imported Odontoglossums  becan 
lished, for, although found in tr 
tries, they are always found at 
Shea growers have plan 
species in the open ground and sub 
plants to a few degrees of frost, ani 
the plants have emerged without 
single leaf, but while not advyoca 
drastic treatment it should be clea: 
stood that Odontoglossums cannot 
satisfactorily in hot, close houses, — 
Anyone with a greenhouse that can 
tain a temperature of between 5 
60 degs, all the year round can | 
delightful subjects. 
The best known species of Ocala 
are undoubtedly O. crispum an 
Pescatorei, the Sepals and petals of whi 
white, but other varieties may be ot 
either blotched or rose tinted. W 
to hybrids, the variations of colouring 
defy description. The Odontiodas a 
scarlet-red derived from the Cot 
A charming example is to be foun a 


tioda Grisell Lady Polwarth, the 
which are of a uniform reddish-crir S( 
contrast to- this is O. Hon. Mrs. 
pleasing flower of pale mauve w 
markings of the same colour. 
Odontoglossum hybrids show cige 
or purple, and are more often blotche 
of a self colour. Large quantities are 
grown for the cut-flower trade, | and 
attract a ready’sale. Hybrids are 1 
grown, as they have a stronger con: 
and a larger range of colour. 
Plants of O. crispum and O. Pe 
be obtained from the growers at prit 
the reach of every amateur, ; 
pleasing hybrids of either Odontoglosst 
Odontiodas are offered with on é 
crease of price. 


CULTIVATION. —Repotting is: “ne ie 
sary more than once a year, and many 
will stand up to two years. Plants 
this necessary operation should 
to when the new growth is abo 
high. Some growers prefer to 
roots can be discerned -emergin: 
new growth. : 

Should the grower desire to 
stock the back bulbs are remoy 
time, and, if kept on the dry ad 
duce new growths. fs 

The compost used by most grow 
of three parts fibre to one part 
Moss, with live Sphagnum show 
top of the pot. The Sphagm 
keeps the compost sweet, but is the | 
to watering, for as soon as it shows si 
dryness the plant. requires water. ay 
no secret in growing these plants. ry 


( 
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4 REMINDERS FOR THE 


71. p 
uthern and Midland 

t Beans 

te heated pits or forcing-houses are 
le, now is a good time to sow a few 
| Dwarf Beans. Pots g inches in dia- 
are a Suitable size, and these will ac- 
date six to eight plants. The 
be well drained and filled three parts 
good loam with the addition of a little 
cayed manure. The seeds, when 
should be covered to the depth of 
hes. Careful watering is necessary 
rmination has taken place. A tem- 
e of not less than 60 degs. is necessary 
ww these Beans successfully. They 
be kept near the glass, and as growth 
Is place a few twigs around them and 
ss as required. 


¢ Brassicas 
plot should be examined frequently 
| leaves that become yellow should be 


id to admit all available light and air. 


» plants. Any autumn and_ winter 
li should be cut as the curds turn in. 
he soil free from weeds and hoe on all 
able occasions. 

radish 

€ is usually a large demand for Horse- 
during the winter, and it is advisable 
e this at hand before severe frosts set 
he plants should be lifted, and those 
use should be stored in the root-house 
ar and covered with sand and ashes; 
jaller roots should be tied in bundles 
tained for planting during February or 


ey 


aa 


now time all tubers were taken up, 
and stored for the winter. In some 
it is difficult to find room indoors for 
‘them. I find an excellent plan to get 
his is to clamp them in the same 
f as one does Potatoes, taking care 
re dry, correctly labelled, and a good 
ig of straw or Bracken placed over 
before covering up with soil. An air- 
i0uld be left on the top of the clamp by 
$a drain-pipe, chimney fashion. ‘This 
be covered with a stone or slate when 
s likely. 

Dag 

time should be lost where new Rose 
are to be planted, as there is no time 
ovember. If the roots are dry when 
id dip them in a pail of thin mud for 
| minutes before putting them _ in. 
should be made wide enough to take 
Mts when spread out comfortably. The 
should be an inch or so below the sur- 
ter the soil has been well firmed in the 
f bush plants. 


— \ 7 - 
its growing in frames must not be™ 


d or overwatered during winter. Give 
air at all times other than very frosty 
ar. All decaying leaves and runners 
be removed from the plants, and to 
t the soil from becoming set and green 
uld be frequently pricked over with a 
ork or pointed stick. If slugs attack 
wer-buds give the soil a dusting of old 
Bprionally. 


ough there is ample time to do this 
between now and February it must 
lembered that it must not be done when 
eather is frosty. It is a great ad- 
jé where possible to gét it done as soon 
w 


pots , 


as the leaves have fallen, and each individual 
tree or bush should be studied and pruned 
accordingly. The weaker the growth the 
harder.the pruning should be. 


Wall trees 


It is best to loosen all ties when pruning 
the wall trees, and if the walls are given a 
good spraying of winter wash before tying 
back the growth it will be to the advantage 
of the trees later on, as it is impossible to wet 
all the wall when spraying the trees. When 
tying in the shoots and branches they must 
not be tight, as, when growth commences, 
damage will be done to the bark. 


Planting hedges 

Now is a good time to plant White Thorn, 
Beech, Myrobalan Plum, and Lonicera nitida 
hedges. Laurel, Box, Yew, Holly, and other 
evergreens are best left till spring. The site 
should be well trenched and manured if the 
soil is poor, and the plants are best set in a 
double row, allowing from 1 foot to 2 feet 
between the plants according to size. 


Rock gardens 

Leaves are falling now freely, and to pre- 
vent the young and small plants becoming 
smothered these should be removed fre- 
quently. 


Leaves 

Every gardener knows the value of leaf- 
mould, and it is during autumn that the 
leaves should be collected and stored where 
they can decay for future use. Oak and 
Beech are the best for the purpose. All Pine 
needles, Sycamore, and other coarse leaves 
should be avoided. W. E. WRIGHT. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Vine borders 

At this season there is always a likelihood 
of heavy rain, and the vinery borders ought 
to be protected against this as far as possi- 
ble. I have seen’ sheets of corrugated iron 
or spare sashes from frames used for this pur- 
pose, but the more customary method is to 
cover the borders, with freshly-gathered 
leaves as soon as they can be obtained. Oak 
leaves, or those of the Beech, are preferable 
to others, and a covering of about 18 inches 
will suffice. The leaves are kept in position 
by a covering of litter, and the roots are 
kept comfortable without being too greatly 
excited. z 


Peach houses 

It is a mistake to assume that, although 
the trees may be resting, they do not require 
moisture. ‘As a matter of fact, the roots of 
Peach trees are practically always active, and 
if they do not receive sufficient moisture there 
is almost certain to be trouble from bud- 
dropping in spring. Bearing this in mind, 
the borders should now receive a good water- 
ing with water from which the chill has been 
taken. In order that the border may assimi- 
late the water satisfactorily it may be neces- 
sary to break the surface lightly with the 
fork before watering. 


Hardy plant borders 

Where tidiness is absolutely insisted upon 
the ripened stems of hardy plants may be cut 
over at the ground-level. These should be 
burned on a vacant quarter or, better still, 
trenched deeply into a vegetable quarter. 
Removals of plants which are badly placed 
can now be attended to. This is the best 
season at which to plant new Pzonies or to 
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move old specimens. Deepen and manure 
the beds and give the plants ample room, for 
they do not like disturbance atter planting, 
nor do they give of their best when crowded, 
Bought-in plants are, at times, very small, 
especially when new varieties are bought, 
and these cannot be expected to bloom for 
some time. Vacant places in the borders can 
be filled with Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, and 
other subjects which will bloom in spring. 


Climbing Roses 

If the exhausted wood is not already cut 
out, the work should be attended to at an 
early date. Many hesitate to deal severely 
with this popular type, but no misgivings 
need follow upon handling them rather 
drastically. Retain only the best of the 
current season’s growths, cutting cleanly out 
all weak or damaged shoots. 


Hardy fruit planting 

When it is necessary to plant young fruit 
trees on the site from which an old one has 
been removed the soil ought to be renewed. 
For trees on walls a station 3 feet, or even 
more, should be cleared down to the founda- 
tion and refilled with the best soil which can 
be procured. Good chopped loam from an 
old pasture is undoubtedly the most desirable, 
but if this cannot be obtained form the 
station with fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarter. On no account ought manure to be 
put at the roots of young trees—indeed, 
fibrous loam alone is, at times, too rich for 
Apricots and Peaches on south walls. If the 
soil be too rich, long, sappy shoots which do 
not ripen will be produced. What is wanted 
is firm, short-jointed ,wood. Therefore, 
should the soil appear to be too rich qualify 
it with lime-rubble and a sprinkling of wood- 
ashes. Avoid deep planting; it is sound 
practice to put the trees at the depth. indi- 
cated by their soil mark on the bark when 
received from the nursery. Every tree should 
be watered after planting. 


Dahlias 


Frost has now put a period to the display 
given by Dahlias, and the needful number of 
tubers for stock purposes must be lifted and 
stored before they are damaged. See that 
the lifting and labelling are in trustworthy 
hands, for mutilated tubers wrongly named 
are a source of irritation when the time for 
propagation again arrives. To keep the 
tubers plump let them be stored in a per- 
fectly cool place, from which, however, frost 
must be excluded. A shed which suits the 
storage of Potatoes will be found equally 
suitable for the storage of Dahlia tubers. 


Vegetable garden 

If forced Asparagus be desired early it is 
necessary to cut down the growths at once 
and to place the roots, without resting, 
closely together in a bed with brisk bottom 
heat. Young plants only ought to be used 
for this purpose, and by ‘‘ young plants’ is 
meant those four years or five years from the 
seedling stage. It is absolutely useless to 
endeavour to force old and exhausted plants. 
Young plants will produce plenty of stems 
and will start into growth almost as soon as 
they get warmed up. Complete the earthing 
of late Celery. Leaf-disease appears to be 
prevalent this season, and, unfortunately, 
little can be done to get rid of it. If the 
Broccolis for spring use have not been at- 
tended to lay the plants over with their heads 
to the north. The check will be beneficial 
and will harden the growth. All root crops 
should now, or very shortly, be lifted and 
stored. W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Grapes shanking 


HE shanking of Grapes has puzzled 
physiologists as well as our most ex- 
perienced practical Grape growers ever 
since Vine culture was first attempted in this 
country, especially under glass. In my own 


experience I have found that Grapes’ never “ 


show signs of shanking until after the 
berries have stoned, and then when subject 
to this disease all appears satisfactory until 
colouring indicates the change from the acid 
to the saccharine state. When this dreaded 
stage is reached the practised eye is ever on 
the alert for a few tiny black spots round 
the shank, a thin limpness of the stalk, and 
a stationary condition of the berries both as 
regards size and colour. These berries never 
recover, but shrink rapidly to the shrivelled 
vinegar condition, whilst the remainder of 
the bunch, and other bunches in their entirety 
on the same Vine, will attain the greatest 
perfection. Some varieties, notably the old 
Frontignan, are more subject than others to 
shanking, and what at first appears strange, 
Vines started in midwinter never produce a 
shanked berry, whilst similar varieties in 
borders exactly alike; but started in the 
spring, are badly affected by the disease. 
The internal treatment in each case being all 
that the most fastidious grower can wish, 
the cause of the mischief, it is quite evident, 
lies principally, but not entirely, in the mis- 
management of the roots. I use this term in 
a qualified form, as I believe it is quite pos- 
sible, where the roots have the run of the best 
border ever made, not only to produce shank- 
ing, but to ruin the crop by withholding 
water, by over-loading, or by destroying the 
best foliage when the Vines are in full 
growth. The conditions, however, under 
which shanking is most generally met with 
are too : : A 

Hgavy cRoppinG—that is, allowing the 
Vines to carry a weight of fruit altogether 
out of proportion to the spread of leaves, 
whilst the roots, white and fleshy like those 
of the Hyacinth, are feeding in a fat border— 
it may not be too damp, but most certainly 
too wet and cold. If Vines thus. situated 
were started on New Year’s Day, moderately 
forced and lightly cropped, it is more than 
probable the berries would not shank to any 
serious extent, perhaps not at all; but allow 
them to break naturally, give them plenty of 
rich liquid throughout the summer, keep 
their quill-like roots growing well into the 
autumn, and although the foliage may be 
dense, green, and plentiful, some berries in 
every bunch will shank. This shanking is 
easily accounted for in the following way : 
The leaves, as autumn comes on, cease to 
act, and in due course fall, but the roots 
started late die back, as they are far from 
ripe. The Vines, nevertheless, contain a cer- 
tain quantity of stored-up sap, which keeps 
them through the early stages in the follow- 
ing spring; but so soon as this is exhausted 
by the first flush and setting of the fruit a 
check follows, as they have no feeders to 
maintain the supply, the few they made in 
the preceding year being paralysed or dead. 
Now when a plant through any cause loses 
its roots, all gardeners know that it cannot 
renew them without the aid of leaves; con- 
sequently the formation of these has scarcely 
begun when the berries are passing the 

STONING PROCESS ; and although, as I have 
just stated, the disease does not then develop, 
it is owing to the pinch at this most trying 


of all stages that the foundation of shanking . 


is laid. The same Vines, on the other hand, 
started in January have the whole summer in. 
which to ripen their roots. These keep fresh 
and sound, and by the time the stored-up 
sap is exhausted ‘they are again not only in 
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full work, but capable of replenishing the 
cells before the Vines feel the check. When 
Grapes shank, the owner should first of all 
ascertain that they are not over-cropped, that 
the foliage is clean, healthy, and plentiful, 
that the roots are liberally supplied with 
water, 
Finding these points satisfactory, as most 
frequently he will, he must seek the prime 
cause of this evil in the borders, and 
although possibly only recently lifted, his 
only and never-failing remedy will be found 
in lifting and relaying again. I will not go 
into details, as the preparation of compost 
and. the formation of Vine borders are 
thoroughly understood, but this much I may 
say, the compost should be poor rather than 
too rich. Bones or Thomson’s manure 
should. be used in preference to animal 
manure, and the drainage should be good. 
The roots formed in a well-drained porous 
border of this kind will be small, numerous, 
bright as gold, hard and woody, and so 
active that they will permeate the whole 
mass. These hungry mouths, capable of 
supplying any amount of wholesome food, it 
is hardly necessary to say, will ripen before 
the cold autumn rains set in, and in this con- 
dition they will be well up to, if not actually 
in advance of, their important work in the 
following spring. os C. 


Apricots 


These are such luscious fruits and when they 
are forthcoming are so greatly appreciated 
that it seems rather inexplicable why they are 
not more extensively grown. One reason, 
and perhaps the chief one, is that they are 
considered difficult to manage. This is an 
erroneous impression, as their ~cultivation 
presents no more difficulties than the Peach 
and Nectarine, for instance. Another de- 
terring influence with some, no doubt, is the 
fact of the trees being liable to the disease 
known as ‘‘ gumming,”’? which occasions the 
loss of branches in a very sudden and 
mysterious manner, According to my experi- 
ence this, if it cannot be cured, can be largely 
controlled. So many make the mistake. of 
providing too deep and-rich a root-run for 
Apricots, which, in my opinion, if it does not 
cause the disease, predisposes the trees 
through the root system to fall a prey to at- 
tack by inducing a too luxuriant or sappy 
growth. A more shallow border and a com- 
post of a less rich nature have, I have gener- 
ally found, the opposite effect, and if this is 
the means of the trees requiring more time in 
which to clothe a given area of wall space the 
wood produced is more firm, is of medium 
texture, and far more fruitful than that re- 
sulting when the trees make vigorous 
growth, ‘ 

A border 23 feet in depth is deep enough 
for Apricots, and unless the natural drainage 
is satisfactory a good bed of drainage should 
be provided, as not only should the border be 
warm, but provision made for the passing 
away of water, of which abundant supplies 
are needed in spring and summer to enable 
the trees to perfect the crop. The chief con- 
stituents required for the making of the 
border are, when the soil of the garden is not 
suitable, good sound loam, some burnt soil, 
and wood-ashes, and of lime and_ brick 
rubbish a much more liberal quantity should 
be added than is generally considered re- 
quisite for Peach trees. This is, of course, 
not-only to supply the lime so necessary for 
stone fruits, but also to prevent too stron 
growth being made. Much might be done to 
check a disposition on the part of established 
trees to check a too free growth and prevent 
‘“gumming ”’ if root-lifting was resorted to; 
in fact, this measure should be adopted in any 
case, whether the trees have been planted but: 
a few seasons or otherwise, directly it is 
noticed that wood of the wrong character is 


and the house properly managed. - 


subject to branch-dying ; at least 


little time lost. It is genera 
can be done is in autumn o; 


that is bearing a good crop to 


oe 
Novem 
pang produced. This has the 
ficial effect that it exercises on P. 


Nectarines, and if taken in hand | 
of gumming are visible or are nc 
ous nature it will materially assist 
the trees in a healthy state. Of ¢¢ 
great thing is to make a good 
ing the trees in a border cons 
lines indicated above, and with that 
attention to routiné matters afterw. 
will remain healthy, fruitful, ar 


experience of the writer, now 
along period. sere 
Heading down old fre 
In the case of all trees, wh 
under restriction or free from re 
comes a time when growth near 
at least the growth made lacks 
the power and stamina of t 
have deserted it, the bark 
healthy colour, and the whole 
crepit, hide-bound appearance 
still continues to make foliage tk 
substance, and look puny and sic 
this stage is reached the common 
to dig it up and plant a young tree 
From want of a little discrimin 
tree with a good deal of useful we 
been thus condemned. Of cou 
can bring the dead to life, but 
toms are simply those -of e 
there is no canker or decay vis 
the head off will very likely 
health; at any rate, I have 
succeed so often that, even in doub 
it is worth a trial, as, should it fa 
only one season lost. Let us su 
is an Apricot, or Peach, or 
against a wall; for several year 
but little fruit, and that little has 
and inferior; it still produces 
they fail to set, or if they set, t 
in the stoning. ee oy 
The best thing to do is to head i 
for the old channels up which t 
flowed have become contracted 
get as near the source of supply 
therefore do not be afraid o: 
low. It is a drastic remedy, whic’ 
kill or cure, If the tree has vigoi 
left to stand it, a long useful peric 
added to its life; but if it suc 
simply be terminating a useless 
The tree must, however, be very 
this kind of treatment does not b 
The roots should be exami 


put round and amongst their 
ties. Crushed bones and soot. 
stimulants to apply at the sam 
do not clog up the soil in the 1e. 
farmyard manure does, and th 

wonderful vigour and substance 
and _ a tree with puny foliage 


good fruit, eS 

A tree headed down, if its roots 
attended to some six or 12 months 
will often bear a good crop withi 
after heading down; therefo 


the only time. when root-pr 
although I should not recom 


with in summer, yet, in the ca 
under consideration, I should 
their roots and give them their 
food in summer, say about Ju 
work if possible on a cloudy 
cannot be done, I would erec 
shade till the roots become active ¢ 
supply the foliage. When the earth 
roots brought up from a colder st 


foot or_so of the surface and laid in 

strike out at once and have a 
effect upon the tree for which they 
f course, performing such work in 

es more thoughtful attention than 
lights, and mildews, or whatever 
various maladies may be commonly 
y, are prevalent. 


” from Gravenstein Apple 


uiturists at the State Experiment 
Geneva, New York, are calling at- 
a new Gravenstein Apple which 
id dark red cdlour and is said to be 
ly attractive fruit as compared with 
-known Gravenstein. As Graven- 
ighly appreciated in this country by 
its pleasing though peculiar flavour, 
on is of interest to English growers. 
variety originated as a “‘ sport ”’ of 
stein, and is identical in every respect 
parent variety except for colour. 

ssing the new variety, Dr. U. P. 
Station horticulturist, says :—‘ It 
the old Gravenstein only in the 
rk red coloured fruits, the parent 
g light red and much striped with 
and green. Panks Gravenstein, 
sport of Gravenstein, is also striped 
ch lighter in colour than Red Graven- 
although handsomer than the original 


; three Gravensteins are most excel- 
mn Apples, but on the station 
the Red Gravenstein is so superior 
ance that in the future its culture 
the three will be recommended. 
‘trees on the station grounds came 
he Washington Nursery Co., Top- 
Wash., in 1911. They have fruited 
es, so that we are now certain of 
fruit and that it differs only in colour. 
is said to have originated with Mr. 
VY. Whipple, of San Juan County, 
bout 1907 or 1908. It is now to be 
several nurseries in the North-West 
-the New York State Fruit Testing 
fon at Geneva.”’ 


The Pear 


Pear is one of the hardiest and most 
of our fruit trees. It is capable 
pting itself to soil and_ situation 
better than the Apple. The situation 
ye well drained, or there will be a diffi- 
nder any system of management in 
the wood. On deep dry soil there 
ssity for working Pears on the 
It is-on shallow soils resting on 
id clays which even when drained 
) much soft spray to be produced that 
ue of this stock is seen and appre- 
In many respects thefe is a simi- 
etween the treatment suitable for 
nd Apples. Summer pinching and 
the fruit are all important in Pear 
, and success will in a great measure 
1 upon the way in which they are 
lout. Pears are especially adapted for 
1 training, and a good fruit-bearing 
nore quickly formed than even in the 
‘the Apple. As the Apple does not 
issume a pyramidal outline, so the 
not readily converted into a dwarf 
But where espalier training can- 
adopted the pyramidal is the best and 
ul form. The trees should be 
'8 feet apart, and may be allowed 
ly to attain a height of 8 feet which 
gh enough for a small garden. Of 
‘care must be taken that the tree is 
uilt up. As in the case of the 
if the leaders be allowed to grow 
st the lower part of the tree will not be 
imished. A wire hoop fixed to three 
s will form a very good base for 
When the tree is first headed down 
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after planting, the best and most centrally 
placed of the young shoots should be selected 
for the leader and trained up vertically, and 
the others should be trained at equal dis- 
tances apart horizontally, and fixed down to 
the wire to form the base. It is important 
that a good foundation should be secured to 
the future~tree before the second tier of 
branches is formed, and this is entirely a 
matter of pruning and training. Much can 
be done in summer about the end of July by 
pinching a strong shoot or drawing its point 
downwards, and by that means driving the 
sap into the weaker branches. The leader 
may be pinched when it has grown about 
18 inches, in order to throw the strength into 
the lower buds. At the second winter’s prun- 
ing the leader must be cut back to within 
from 6 inches to 1 foot of the base of the new 
wood, this depending entirely upon its 
strength and the strength of the tree gener- 
ally. Again, the best shoot must be selected 
for the leader, and the others tied down to 
the shoots made the previous year. This 
course must be followed until the tree has 
attained its allotted size. If it has proved 
successful, the shape will be a perfect cone, 
with the points of the branches assuming a 
weeping or pendent form. In the event of a 
good selection a small plantation of pyra- 
midal Pears will in the course of a few years 
turn out to be a most interesting and profit- 
able experiment, involving but a slight ex- 
pense and an inconsiderable amount. of 
labour, and that, too, of an agreeable kind. 
Pinching a strong shoot, and drawing its 
point downwards at the proper time, calls 
rather for intelligent observation than prac- 
tical skill, as the term is usually applied, and 
the man who has had no experience in fruit 
culture, if thoughtful and penetrating, may 
obtain as much success as the practical cul- 
tivator, especially if the latter be imbued with 
prejudice and preconceived notions, and too 
much given to rule-of-thumb work, 


Points on planting 

In the first place the soil should be in a 
fairly good working -condition, neither too 
wet nor too dry, though it is preferable to 
err in the latter than in the former, for no 
tree, plant, or shrub will grow satisfactorily 
while the soil is in a sodden state. It can- 
not be worked down between the fibrous 
roots that are practically devoid of soil, such 
as fruit trees coming fromthe nurseryman, 


‘an absolute necessity if success is to crown 


your efforts. True a barrowful of dry soil 
can be brought in as a help. The after- 
work of firming the surroundings, especially 
if of a heavy nature, tends to make it im- 
permeable to the winter’s rain or air to pene- 
trate the soil. When the soil is on the dry 
side it is well to water in such trees in the 
absence of much rain. The pits or holes 
should be quite a foot wider than the roots 
extend, which will give the newly-formed 
roots a much better chance by penetrating 
the soil that has been broken up. Neither 
must deep planting be the order of things. 
The top layer of roots ought not to be more 
than 4 inches below the level of the land that 
is being planted. A small hillock of soil 
placed in the centre of the pit to rest the tree 
on is a wise precaution in all cases. Before 
placing the tree in position cut away any 
roots that have a tendency to go downwards 
as well as any damaged in lifting, spreading 
out the remainder evenly and in tiers, and 
well working in the dry soil between the 
roots with the fingers, slightly raising the 
plant once or twice during the operation, so 
that the soil can fill any small vacancy over- 
looked, and doing no treading until you have 
well covered the roots or much damage will 
be done. | _ ' 

Each specimeh must be securely tied to its 
support to prevent it being swayed by strong 


winds. 
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Stout tar-cord and a band of old 
sacking or other suitable material between 
stem and stake are a preventive of chafing 
the bark and absolutely necessary so that 
newly-formed roots receive no check. Should 
cold, drying winds set in, or hard frost 
threaten, apply a light mulch over the roots 
3 inches or 4 inches in thickness. The fore- 
going remarks deal with fruit trees, though 
they are applicable to other trees and plants 
that hold but little soil when lifted. Roses, 
Lupins, Pzeonies, as an~ instance among 
many others, all require the soil to be well 
worked in between the roots, especially those 
that have but few fibres. This detail may 
take up a little more time, but the planter 
will be amply répaid. Root action will be 
quicker and better able to withstand severe 
weather during the winter if set out in the 
fall of the year; likewise if planted in late 
spring to pull through a period of drought 
should such occur in the summer. In con- 
clusion, let me add the necessity of examin- 
ing each specimen at short intervals to see 
that the ties are secure, and with others no 
swaying too and fro; if so, immediately 
remedying it. J. M. 


VEGETABLES 


Witloof 


AM growing Witloof and should be glad 
to know how to treat, and also how to cook 
it. Can the present green leaves be used 

for cooking? Can the roots be stewed? I be- 
lieve the roots should be dug up later and 
started in the dark for salad. Any hints 
would be very acceptable. ies 


[Chicory should be left in the ground 
where grown until the middle of November, 
when the roots should be lifted and stored, 
after breaking off the leaves, in a trench 
under a wall or hedge, where they can be got 
at at any time when required. The trench 
should be deep enough to allow of a depth of 
soil equal to 6 inches being placed above the 
crowns. The roots should be stood close to- 
gether and in an upright position in the 
trench. As it is the blanched tops or leaves 
only which are edible the general rule is to 
place a few roots at a time in warmth and in 
the dark, like Seakale, to force, when, if the 
roots have been well cultivated and the 
variety a good one, a close-grown cluster of 
leaves similar to the heart of a Cos Lettuce 
will develop on the crown of each.- The roots 
may be planted close together in pots or 
boxes, watered, and if you have a Mushroom- 
house no better place can be had in which to 
conduct the forcing. Failing this, a cellar 
will answer. Sometimes accommodation can 
be found under the stage of a greenhouse. 
Here, if light can be totally excluded and 
head room allowed for growth to develop 
properly, equally as good produce can be 
grown as in the previously-named structures. 
These hints convey an idea as to how forcing 
should be conducted; and always remember 
that total darkness is essential, and that the 
temperature should not exceed 55 degs. 
After the first crop of leaves or heart has 
been used a second crop of smaller leaves will 
be produced if the soil surrounding the roots 
is kept properly moist. In addition to 
Chicory being in request for the making of 
salads in winter it is also used in various 
ways in the kitchen, the recipes for which 
you would find in any up-to-date worl: on 
vegetable cookery. } 


Cauliflowers 


One or more frames, according to the num- 
ber of plants required for setting out next 
spring, should be filled with plants recently 
raised in the open and consisting of varieties 
such as Early Loudon, Walcheren, and Early 
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Giant. The plants should be allowed ample 
space, 5 inches apart each way being never 
too much room for development. That they 
may lift with good balls attached to the roots 
when planting time arrives the soil in the 
frame should consist principally of good, 
sound loam with a little old rotten manure or 
leaf-mould added. Keep the frames closed 
and shaded until the roots get a grip of the 
soil; afterwards expose them to the outer air 
on every favourable opportunity, and afford 
protection only in frosty and severe weather, 
as the hardier they are grown the less will 
they feel the effects of the change when 
planted out next spring. 


Scarlet Runner Prizewinner 


A great many grow this variety of Runner 
Bean simply for exhibition on account of its 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


to 
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long and symmetrically-shaped pods. It is 
also equally as valuable when grown _ for 
general purposes; in fact more so, as the 
yield, though not so abundant as that of the 
best of any of the ordinary types in point of 
numbers, the pods being double and treble 
their length, prove it to be the more re- 
munerative variety with which to cater for 
a large and continued demand. Even where 
a more limited supply has to be met it is 
worthy of cultivation, as its size and fertility 
render it unnecessary to grow so many rows 
or devote so much space to this crop as when 
ordinary sorts only are grown. As regards 
quality, I have always found that of Prize- 


_ winner to be second to none when cultural de: 
tails of a routine description have had proper 


attention. 


Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 


Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time, 


FRUIT 


Care of outdoor Fig trees 


IT was much interested in your article dated 
October 23rd—‘‘ Outdoor Figs.’’ I have one 
Brown Turkey (espalier, fan-shaped) and two 
White Marseilles bushes, all young trees. The 
oldest (Brown Turkey) is an espalier six years 
old, trained to a wooden fence, and gave me 
a fair crop of ripe fruit this year, and, like 
the two White Marseilles, had a quantity of 
Figs on them that have not matured. I am 
afraid the White Marseilles is not suitable for 
this country. All are looking healthy, and, 
if anything, I fancy made too much growth. 
The espalier has felt the frost of last week, 
which has caught the foliage a good bit. As 
it is not too late to expect any more fruit 
from any of the trees would you advise me to 
remove the green Figs except the smallest 
ones, tie the branches together, and bind 
round with straw as a protection against 
frost for the future before the leaves are all 
off the trees, or when? Also, when is it safe 
to commence pruning without fear of the 
trees bleeding? Seeing there was a lot of 
Figs on all the trees in August I fed with 
Clay’s Fertiliser, but this was not done_be- 
fore early September, and I fear I was too 
late to get fruit from the White Marseilles. 
In one of your papers I saw you recommended 
basic slag. Can you advise me to apply any 
to my young trees; if so, when and what 
quantity? I will be grateful to you for your 
valuable advice. The trees have all made 
good growth, but I should not say out of 
proportion to the amount of immature Figs 
on the trees, as these are very thick, particu- 
larly on the Marseilles. I had a few ripe 
Figs off the oldest of the Marseilles last year. 
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| The varieties of Figs you name are two of 
the best for outdoor culture, but whether 
White Marseilles will succeed with you as a 
bush in the open is rather doubtful.. This 
variety. does well at Worthing as a bush, 
but, of course, the position is more sheltered 
and warmer than we take yours to be. From 
your remarks we think the fruits which you 


allude to as not having ripened’ this season 
must be those produced by the current sea- 
son’s growth, and, if so, they will not ripen. 
It is seldom outdoor Figs ripen more than 
one crop, and that is produced by the wood 
made in the previous year. Next year’s crop, 
by way of further explanation, is now to be 
found in embryonic form. It is to preserve 
these ‘‘ embryos ’’ from injury by frost that 
the covering of the trees in the manner de- 
scribed in article referred to is recommended, 
and we therefore advise you to do the same 
with your trees. With regard to the fruits 
now on the trees, as none of them will ever 
come to perfection they should be removed 
before covering up the trees. As to 


PRUNING, this must be deferred until such 


time as it is deemed safe to remove the cover- _ 


ing material next spring. Unless thoroughly 
conversant with this important matter we 
should advise you to get a practical man to 
do this for you, otherwise much of next year’s 
crop may be sacrificed. You say the trees 
are making strong growth. The remedy for 
this is to lift and cut back somewhat the 
strongest roots and lay out the others afresh 
after adding some lime-rubbish as a correc: 
tive to the soil and to induce a firmer, short- 
jointed, and fruitful growth being made in 
future. Figs, we may add, should be planted 
in very firm and not rich soil. The border 
should not be deeper than 23 feet unless 
necessary to concrete the -base, in which case 
allow another 6 inches for the concrete bed. 
A width of 3 feet to 4 feet wiil suffice, and 
there should be a rampart of brick rubbish 
18 inches wide and as deep as the border put 
in between the latter and the ground beyond. 
A compost of loam, wood-ashes, or, burnt soil, 
with some lime-rubbish and a little bone-smeal 
added will answer their requirements, as, 


whatever is required later in the shape of . 
stimulants, should be afforded: either in liquid’ 


Although it is advisable to kee 


November 


vey a near idea as to the quantity. 
you use it.. The correct time to 
liquid or farmyard and stable m: 
already been mentioned, and they s 
on any account be added to the soil 
the trees are planted, otherwise 
will be strong, unfruitful growth. ]_ 


Diseased Grapes9> = =o 
(L. O. D.).—We are retaining yor 
for further examination. Please | 
full reply in a near issue. Is there 
of the blight, mentioned in yo 
attacking the wood and foliage of t 
If. so, we should be glad of sp 
would help us in identifying — 
What is the variety? The specime 
in such bad condition that, bey 
ing a black variety, we cannot sz 
Grapes were : 


Autumn fruiting Raspberri 

(M. G.).—The variety Llo 
really a very good and a sure cr 
its flavour is certainly better o 
We suggest that you grow both 
and November Abundance, two — 
varieties for late supplies. For 
reply issue October 16th, page oe 

FLOWER GARDE 

Rust on Chrysanthemums — 

I am enclosing a few C 
leaves that have a rtist-like blig 
Can you tell me the cause an 
same? SR Al ea 

[Very little can be done to : 
Chrysanthemums at this time 
This trouble, somewhat pre 
tions where moisture or shade of 
in the way of growing plants, © 
dealt with in winter and spring 
the cuttings in sulphide of potassi 
rate of 4 ounce. to r gallon of wa 
dip again when the plants are i 
Later the better thing to do is 
the undersides of the leaves 
liquid. Spring and early aut 
the periods of visitation, and the 
be dealt with in time, as it is bo 
away some of the strength of t 
therefore affect the blossoms. 


Satvia Pride of Zurich 
(F. F.).—To provide stock for 
year a few plants of each variety 
selected after they have done flo 
placed in a favourable position. ‘ 
be kept healthy and free from 
tings struck in April will make 
the same season, but, the first ba 
be put in as soon as they cai 
and the tops of these will, lat 
batch of stronger cuttings than 
obtained from the old plants. 
will root freely in a close, frame » 

is a little bottom heat.. In rowins 
on, the main»points are to pot them 
require it, giving them good ri 
a liberal. addition, of manure,- anc 
them: stopped from time to time 
have formed bushy plants. As so 
weather permits, the plants should bi 
in a cold pit, and later on they will 
out-of-doors. If kept in warmt 
the plants get spindly, and are als 
the attacks of red-spider, and when 
the case they will be ruined for tl 
If, however, they are given a go 
plants will give very little troubl 


form or as a mulching when the crop.is swell-> -well-exposed, they should not be I 


ing off. 


meal, and substitute basic slag for it. This 
is usually applied at the rate of from 6 ozs. 


to 8 ozs. per square yard,.and this will con: © 


If unable to procure lime-rubbish’ doors, to t 
you may then, if you wish, omit the bone-* lose their foliage. 


doors, too late in the autumn, or 
As soon as th 
come ‘into. bloom they should t 
‘supplied with liquid-manure, which } 
siderably prolong the flowering season. . 


mber 6, 1926 2 


ing plant for name and treatment 
C., Somerset).— 

& plant sent for identification is Cobaa 
mdens. It was introduced from 
»xxico in 1792, has been long known 
ippreciated as a_ good — greenhouse 
-, especially where the rapid and effec- 
othing of large areas with greenery 
than any brilliant display of flowers is 
_ It will also thrive in favoured dis- 
gainst a wall in southern and western 
s, and will cover a considerable space 
is work during the summer. We note 
has been a success in the open in your 
_ In addition to its value as a climber, 


Cobzea scandens variegata, a rapid 


be effectively employed as @ trailer, 
® large vases or for the outer ring of 
eds, and if the latter are rather high, 
ber will cover the piles so quickly. 
if lifted, headed back, and_ potted 
used a second year, but the better way 
aise seedlings. It should be given 
ich soil, and if kept watered will 
eely during the summer ; when grown 
a wall it will, if given slight protec- 
e through an ordinary winter. 

it is intended to plant the Cobaa in 
mhouse the roots should be confined 
y check the growth, which soon be- 
Nmanageable if given too much room. 
anting fittle else is required except 
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training the shoots to fill the requisite space, 


cutting the plants in freely so as to keep them 
within bounds. Seeds, asa rule, are not very 
reliable, the best way being to place a single 
seed in each small pot, potting the seedlings 
on as required until placed in their permanent 
quarters. It may also be raised from cut- 
tings. The variegated form does not come 
true from seeds, and can only be increased 
from cuttings. 


Iris diseases 

Is there any cure for rhizome-rot beyond 
cutting way the diseased portion and dress- 
ing with superphosphate? It has occurred 


and effective greenhouse climber 


in many of the most expensive kinds shortly 
after planting, while the ground was any- 
thing but wet. Aphrodite seems especially 
prone to it. Is there any known cure for 
leaf-spot? I find this affects both Bearded and 
Beardless Irises alike. Clearly it cannot be 
due to laek of lime, of which the former in 
any case receive plenty. R. SPENDER. 

Bagley Wood, Oxford. 

[There is no cure for rhizome-rot at pre- 
sent. It would appear from recent research 
that several organisms can cause this con- 
dition, either separately or in conjunction. 
Superphosphate has in some cases been found 
helpful, but it does not cure. It is seldom 
that plants are completely killed, and if there 
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is a danger of this it can be prevented by 
digging them up, removing rotted portions, 
and leaving them on a dry path or similar 
position for a few weeks; then replant. ] 

[There is no cure for leaf-spot disease. 
Every probable spray has been tried without 
result. The only thing to do is to go over 
the plants as*frequently as possible and re- 
move “the badly-affected leaves. Keeping 
them clean in this way is really helpful. 
Affected leaves should be burned.] 


last two years plants of my 
such as Susiana, Aphrodite, 
Gatesi, Lorteti, and Sofarana varieties, when 
in an advanced stage of growth suddenly be- 
came limp and collapsed. I attributed the 
failing to some fungoid disease due, as I 
imagined, to damp, but on careful micro- 
scopic investigation of the drooping foliage, 
although there were indications of some such 
trouble, investigation of the rhizomes re- 
vealed numerous eel-worms in the heart of 
the root. How they came to be in the soil at 
first appeared a mystery, but on reflection, 
knowing that cow dung had been mixed with 
the soil, I learned that the cow dung col- 
lected in the dry state was doubtless very old, 
and was undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. 

The Board of Agriculture recommend as a 
remedy for eel-worm four alternatives :—(r1) 
Thoroughly saturate the’ soil three times at 
intervals of a fortnight, with a solution of 
one part of carbolic acid in 20 parts water. 
(2) Mix naphthalene with the infested soil. 
(3) Mix the soil intimately with gas. This 
and No. 1 remedy must remain for at least 
six weeks before they can be used. (4) In ex- 
periments conducted at Kew against another 
species of eel-worm the diseased plants were 
treated with sulphate of potash, the quantity 
used being at the rate of four hundredweights 
to the acre. 

The Board add:—Eggs containing the 
embryo worm can be kept dry for six months 
without losing their power of hatching, and 
young worms have the power of resuming 
animation and active life after they have re- 
mained in a perfectly dry condition, in dead 
tissues or in dry soil, for between two and 
three years. They may be carried into fields 
and gardens in this dried state with manure 
made from infested hay or straw.—G. P. B., 
in the Iris Society’s Bulletin. 
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Ferns failing 

(W. C. S. L.). We have carefully ex. 
amined the specimens you have sent in—A 
and B—and have failed to find any trace of 
fungoid disease that would account for the 
yellow markings on the fronds. Examined 
under the microscope, the yellow-marked 
portions appear to have been pierced by very 
small creatures, probably mites of the red~ 
spider group; or it may be that thrips are 
the cause of the trouble. We spent a long 
time over the examination, but failed to find 
specimens of either pest. If either of these 
pests is the cause of the trouble light fumi- 
gation would be the best method of control. 
A thorough clean-up of the house in which 
the plants are growing would help greatly in 
keeping down the attack. Wash all glass 
and woodwork with hot water and soap. 
Limewash all the walls. Autumn and win- 
ter are the best times to undertake the work 
of pest control amongst Ferns. You should 
remember that the cause of both red-spider 
and thrips becoming troublesome is dry con.~ 
ditions. The free use of-a syringe and damp. 
ing down the house will usually keep both 
pests under contrel. We fail to find any 
difference in the markings on the samples 
labelled A and B. Hardy Ferns are often 
attacked by these pests in dry seasons. An 
occasional syringing will assist the plants to 
ward off attack. 


For the 
delicate Irises, 
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Flowers for grave 

(Thomas Connell).—On such a small place 
it will be impossible to have as much as you 
desire. The best way would be to-cover the 
soil with some of the mossy Rockfoils and 
set a few simple flowers such as you suggest, 
in the way of Crocuses, Snowdrops, Narcissi, 
or any other that you fancy. A Polyantha 
Rose would look well planted half-way along 
the grave. A Cupressus or a Yew would 
outgrow the space. 


Sterilising soil 

(T. J.).—Procure a sheet of galvanised 
iron and lay it-on three or four bricks at the 
four corners. Light a fire on the ground be- 
low the galvanised sheet, and when a good 
body of fire has developed spread some of the 
soil you wish to treat on it. Move it back- 
wards and forwards -until it is heated 
through, and when this happens put it into 
a dry place till wanted, and. treat .a fresh 
lot in the same way, continuing the work 
until you have treated as much as you want. 


Boxes for exhibiting Roses 

(An Old Reader).—Where Roses. are ex- 
hibited in boxes the following are the dimen- 
sions :—For 24 blooms the boxes: should be 
3 feet 6 inches long, for 18 blooms 2 feet 9 
inches, for 12 blooms 2 feet, for nine blooms 
1 foot 6 inches, and for six blooms 1 foot. 
All boxes must be 4 inches high in front and 
18 inches wide. These are all outside 
measurements. Inside each box there should 
be a tray pierced with holes to hold the tubes 
of water in which the flowers are exhibited. 
[The boxes are usually made of 3-inch deal 
and painted over. 


SHORT REPLIES 
bunny.—Smearoleum, for protecting the 
barking or peeling of young fruit trees and 
plantations from ground game and rodents, 
is made by Messrs. Thomas and Co., Ltd., 
Ceres Wee: 19, Old Hz all street, L iverpool. 
S 


largest Specimen of the common Oak ‘is in 
the grounds of Powis Castle, Montgomery. 


Height, 105 feet; breast girth at 4 feet 6 
inches, 23 feet 6 inches. One of the tallest 


trees in the country is the common Spruce at 
Studley Royal, Yorks. It is 140 feet, with a 
a of 12 feet 10 inches at breast height. 

Che largest of the Cedars of Lebanon, in Mrs. 
Combe’s garden at Pains Hill, Cobham, 
Surrey, is 120 feet high, with a girth of 26% 
feet. We’ measured ‘this magnificent speci- 
men about six years ago. It is probably the 
largest Cedar in the kingdom. 

William. The damage to the leaves has 
been caused by the fumes of the lamp. You 
ean tell this by the texture of the leaves, 
which are soft and flabby, and in time will all 
fall. y 

V. V.—The best Ampelopsis for your pur- 
pose is one named A. muralis, a self-clinging 

variety, closer-growing than. the type. It 

colours well and. grows as quickly, It is best 
to obtain plants on their own roots. This 
variety is listed by T. Smith, Daisy Hill 
Nursery, Newry. You’ can probably get it 
from almost any leading nurseryman. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


G. S. S.—1, Probably Crofton Scarlet; 2, 
Adam’s Pearmain; 3, not recognised; 4, 
ee Bearer. 

J. W. French.—Pear Beurre d’Aremberg. 

ULES 6/157, Newton Wonder; 


62/128, Adam’s Pearmain. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. B. Summers.—1, Variegated Aloe; 2, 
Partridge-breast Aloe (Aloe variegata). 
P. A. Law, N. Wales.—1, Chlorophytum 
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elatum ; 2, immature growth of some conifer, 
most likely some Cypress, possibly C. 
funebris; more than your snippet is needed 
to make sure; 3, Eucomis punctata; 4, 
Euphorbia Cyparissias. 


Wisley Rose trials 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has considered the recommendations 
of the R.H.S. Rose-judging Committee and 
has made the following additional awards of 
the Wisley Rose Award (W.R.A.) to Roses 
under trial in their garden at Wisley :— 


CLIMBING VARIETIES, 

Award Class 1.—Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
raised by Mr, W. Paul, sent by Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh; Francois Juran- 
ville, raised and sent by Messrs, A. Dickson, 
Newtownards, Co. Down. 

Award Class 2.—Fraicheur, raised and 
sent by Messrs. Turbat, Orleans; “Mrs. 
wen) raised by Mrs. Wallis, sent by Mr. G. 


Carpenter, West Hall, Byfleet, 
SINGLE VARIETIES. 
Award Class 2.—Irish Fireflame, raised 


and sent by Messrs. A. Dickson. 
SEMI-DOUBLE AND DOUBLE DWARFS. 

Award Class 2.—Old Gold, raised and sent 
by: Messts, McGredy, of Portadown; Lulu, 
raised and sent by~Mr. Easlea, of Eastwood, 
Essex ; Souvenir de Mme. Boullet, raised and 
sent by M. Pernet-Ducher; Gwynne Carr, 
raised and sent by Messrs. A. Dickson, 
Dwarr POLYANTHA VARIETIES. 

Award Class 2,—Ellen Poulsen, raised and 
sent. by Messrs. Poulsen, Copenhagen ; 
Chatillon Rose, raised and sent by Messrs. 
A. Nonin, Paris. 


Wisley Cabbage trials | < 


The following awards have been made to 
the undermentioned Cabbages by the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society after trial 
at Wisley :— 

SPRING-SOWN, 

Award of Merit.—Cotswold Queen, sent by 
Messrs. J. Jefferies; Wheeler’s | Imperial 
(Warminster stoclx), sent by Messrs. Cooper, 
Taber; Primo, sent by Messrs. Watkins and 
Simpson. 

Highly commended.—Nonpareil, sent by 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co.; Express, sent by 
Messrs. Nutting; St. John’s Day, sent by 
Messrs. Daehnfeldt and Jensen ; Midsummer, 
sent by Messrs. Pennell; Pride of the West, 
sent by Messrs. J. C. Wheeler; Primo, sent 
by Messrs. W. H. Simpson; Rosette Cole- 
wort, sent by Messrs. W. H. Simpson. 

Commended.—Stanley, sent by Messrs. 
Kelway. t : 


RED VARIETIES. 

Award of Merit.—Roode Nunhemmer, sent 
by Messrs. Nunhem; Vesuvius Pickling, sent. 
by Messrs. Webb. : 

Highly commended. — Red Drumhead 
(extra~ selected), sent by Messrs. Wheeler 
(Warminster); Perfect Red, sent by Messrs. 
Barr. x 


_Fuel supplies for glass houses 


The Secretary for Mines, Lt.-Colonel 
Lane-Fox, received a deputation representing 
the Council of- the Royal Horticultural 
Society and consisting of Lord Lambourne 
(the President), Sir William Lawrence (the 
Treasurer), Dr. A. W. Hill (of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew), Mr. George. Monro 
(of Covent Garden), Lt.-Colonel Stephenson 
R. Clarke, the Hon. H. D. McLaren, and 
Mr. IF, RK. Durham (the Secretary), at Dean 


November 


Stanley Street on Tuesday, Novem 
to discuss the question of fuel “upp 
glasshouses. — 

Lord Lambourne introduced the dey 
and pointed out the great importanc 
plant industry, both in connection W 
supplies and employment. He Te 
Colonel Lane-Fox that during the war 
thirds ration of fuel was provided 
sumption in glasshouses in England, 

Sir William Lawrence pointed o 
hybrid and rare plants, if lost, cous 
replaced. It would bea calamity if tl 
cultural trade came into the hands « 
competitors. 

Dr. Hill pointed out that the Cae 
had’ taken into, consideration the 1 
importance of the Gardens at Kew ; 
value of the collection of plants, an 
that the private collections should b 
into consideration. 

Mr 
trade and of the’ importance to the fo 
ply of the country of raising young yw 
plants in the autumn and winter. 

Lt.-Colonel Lane-Fox received the 
tion sympathetically and stated tt 
shortage of fuel was such that he co 
hold out hope of a-sufficient supply o: 
produced fuel to keep glasshouses hea a 
he would look into the matter an 
municate with the Royal Horti 
Society as to- the possibility of grower 
able to obtain supplies from other sou 


Benn Brothers’ Other Jour 


The Cabinet © Maker. —Destructi 
Furniture Pests; Notes from the 
Journals; Instruction in Cabinet-maki 

The Chemical. Age.-—The Terms 
British Chemical Combine; Metal 
Supplement: The Metallurgy and [ 
Tin: Some Advantages of Fuel Oil. 

The  Electrician.—Electricity — Sup 
Derby; New Generating Station at } 
“The Installation and. Operation 8 
Advancers,’’ by D, B. Hoseason, 

The Fruit Grower, —Imperial Frui 
Number: Full Prize List and Deseri 
Competitions (Illustrated) ; Empire. 
ing Boards’ New Apple Box; Fruits 
in Northamptonshire. 

The Gas World.—Monthly 4 
Coking Section; Cartoon by Wallace 
A Study of Accidents in Gasworks. 2 

The Hardware Trade  Journal.— 
London Issue: London’s Great Wee! 
Prince of Wales at the Royal Metal 
Pension and Benevolent Society’s F 
“The Hardware Trade:Journal”’ Carn| 
Record Trade Gathering; ‘‘ London | 
Hardware; -Round the Showrooms| 


a 


places. of Bygone Days: Olds 
Patterns. 
The Timber Trades Journal 


Trade Lecture: ‘‘ The Handling of 
woods at the Port of London”; 
Its Future “Supply—25 Trade in 

Columbia. - | 


Report on condition Of ‘hostel 
crops on the 28th Octob 


Broccoli (autumn),—A. good cron ; 
Brussels mu —Crop wells 
age. : 


A very good crop. 
Cabbage (autumn-planted). <0 
delayed planting in some districts, 
are now making good progress. 
Celery. —Crops good, but disease 
much blight reported. aa 
Seakale (for forcing). —Crowns devi 
well. 
Chrysanthemums. a age ene bp 
well; much frost damage to ater 
under glass owing to coal shortag 


‘ 
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WORK for NOVEMBER 


Now is the time to plant 


Kelway Paeonies 


: 
¥. 
“ ti = 


They are extremely hardy and will thrive in almost any situation—they produce a 
magnificent profusion of rich bloom—they possess, in many varieties. a delicate and 
delightful perfume. Choice named collections, 24/-, 30/-, 42/= a dozen. 


KELWAYS, Gtomnsseactro: Langport, Somerset. 
SRL LAL I TS BY a aT BLE BCLS ABS A SES IED 


The flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra la! 


Yes, and to get the flowers to bloom in your garden in the Spring, you must 
plant now. Our Collection of Rock Plants is unsurpassed, and we will send 
our Catalogue post free on application. 


7 Here's an idea ! No doubt you are racking your brains to know 
| what to give your Aunt for Christmas. You daren’t pass her by. Why not give 
her a dozen Delphiniums? A few plants make an ideal and an appreciated gift. 


Let us help. We will send, carriage and packing free :— 


12 Delphiniums - - -_ in 12 distinct vars., for 24/- 
12 Rock Plants - - - ,, 12 choice ,, ,, 10/- 
12 Michaelmas Daisies - ,, 12 __,, iter  Lole 


» When ordering, kindly enclose your card, to be sent with the plants. 


fa 
q 


. Ww. Wells, Junr. 
HARDY PLANT NURSERIES : : : MERSTHAM, SURREY 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


A rare Chinese tree (Cedrela 
sinensis) 
Ter tree-lover meets with pleasant sur- 


prises, especially in the gardens and 

streets of our older towns. Tucked away 
here and there are many rare and interesting 
trees whose existence often becomes known 
to the botanist only when they burst into 
flower or fruit. Such a surprise happened to 
me recently when, in response to a telephone 
message, I paid a visit to Mr. William L. 
McKee’s summer home at Bristol, R.1. 

The estate faces Narragansett Bay, and is 
singularly rich in trees of many sorts, and, 
blossoming for the first time was the particu- 
lar tree which oceasioned my visit. It proved 
to be Cedrela-sinensis, a tree which brought 
back vividly to memory years of wanderings 
in the heart of China. In that land it is not 
only common but one of the most valued of 
hardwood trees. To the Chinese it is the 
“ Ch’un tuen shu,” or ‘‘ Hsiangi Ch’un ”’ 
(Fragrant Onion Tree), and its young shoots 
are gathered, cooked, and eaten-as a veget- 
able after the manner of Spinach. To the 
foreigners in China it is the Chinese 
Mahogany, on account of its timber, which is 
beautifully marked with rich red bands on a 
yellowish-brown ground. The _wood is 
fragrant and easily worked, does not warp or 
crack, and is highly esteemed for window 
sashes, door joists, and furniture. 


Under forest conditions in China this 
Cedrela has a straight trunk with relatively 
few branches, and grows 8o feet tall. Mr. 
McKee’s tree is nearly 40 feet tall with an 
irregular, much branched crown and a short 
trunk, measuring 53 feet in girth and clad 
with flaking, dark grey bark. When or by 
whom this fine tree was planted is not 
known with certainty, but to Mr. McKee’s 
knowledge it has been there for 30 years, 
although it has never borne flowers until this 
year. 

On the day of my visit, August 5th, nearly 
every shoot bore a_sub-terminal, much- 
branched, pendent panicle, each frem 13 feet 
to 23 feet long, with a multitude of flowers 
themselves small, milk-white, and slightly 
fragrant. The leaves each measure 2 feet in 
length and are equally pinnate with from 10 
to 15 or more pairs of leaflets. They very 
closely resemble those of the Tree of Heaven, 
but when crushed lack the unpleasant odour 
of that tree, and are without the characteris- 
tic glandular teeth at the base. With its large 
and handsome foliage and abundant masses 
of flowers Cedrela sinensis is strikingly orna- 
mental. E. H. Witson. 

Arnold Arboretum. 


Propagating Lavender 


This is the best time of the year in which 
to increase Lavender by means of cuttings in 
the open air. Where Lavender is in*much 
request it should be the aim of the grower to 
provide a reserve of plants so that in cases of 
emergency, or when old bushes become leggy 
and unsightly, they may be replaced with 
sturdily-grown examples which, being of 
good size, are at once effective and yield a 
good crop of flower-spikes the following year. 
Cuttings root readily enough in any good 
garden soil. The best consist of shoots of 
last year’s production, which can be slipped 
off the branches with a ‘‘ heel ’’ attached. 
Cuttings of this description usually root freely 
the first season, and the wood, being firm, 
losses during the winter are but few. If the 
soil is very dry at the time of insertion a good 
watering would be beneficial, otherwise they 
give little or no trouble beyond keeping the 
ground clear of weeds until the plants grow 


_licious scent. 
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and almost touch one another, when they 
should be transplanted, setting them out in 
rows 18 inches apart each way. The cuttings, 
which should be inserted 4 inches to 5 inches 
in depth, require to be made very firm, and 
are best planted with a dibber. Beyond 
trimming off any loose bark on the “‘ heels ”’ 
and removing a few leaves on the lower por- 
tions of the stems*of the cuttings they need 
no further preparation. The cuttings may 
stand 9 inches apart in rows 1 foot asunder. 


Cornus alba sibirica variegata 


The charm of ornamental water can be 
greatly enhanced by the planting of the above 
shrub in close proximity to it. I have seen 
clumps of it overhanging a pool, and a 
striking picture it made, the reflection of the 


slender stems adding not a little to the pic- 


ture. In common with others of its kind this 
Dogwood does not require to be planted s) 
that its roots are actually in the water, but 
rather on a somewhat elevated position, and 
one thaf is close to the margins of the pool. 
All the summer the shrub is covered with 
silver-grey foliage, and when this departs the 
glowing red bark is revealed. As the colour 
of the bark is retained all the winter it strikes 
a cheerful note when most other shrubs are 
dull or unattractive. If planted near a back- 
ground of tall Willows the red colouring of 
the stems is emphasised to the fullest extent. 
Although old wood takes on a pleasing hue, 
young wood excels it in freshness and bril- 
liancy. It is advisable therefore to cut the 
growths back in early spring and thus secure 
a quantity of young wand-like shoots. 
H. STEVENS. 


The creeping Thymes 


For summer flowering I strongly recom- 
mend these to those in search of superior rock 
plants. These small-leaved and free-flower- 
ing plants are really grand for all rock gar- 
dens. The growth is fairly rapid, small 
plants becoming large clumps in a year. 
They never appear weedy or untidy, as they 
are evergreen, and when starred over with 
their thousands of tiny flowers they form a 
delightful feature. Dryness they seem to 
revel in, and soon push their masses of 
foliage over the boulders and through 
crevices. Like most rock plants, they root as 
they extend, drawing nourishment from 
every bit of soil they come across. An ideal 
home for the Thymes is on a stone wall, and 
when in large masses covered with their tiny 
flowers the effect is very fine. ects 


Osmanthus purpureus 


The hot, dry summer experienced in this 
part (N. Devon) suited this shrub to perfec- 
tion, for when October arrived it covered it- 
self all over with its tiny white flowers. 
Their scent is delicious, and -although small 
they aré large enough to be noticeable. As 
is the way with a good many small-flowered 
shrubs, they produce their flowers all along 
their stems, and good specimens are a fine 
sight. During the early part of the summer 
the Osmanthi are only handsome shrubs re- 
sembling the-Holly without prickles, but 
their beauty is still more enhanced by flowers 
as autumn draws near. There are many 
varieties to choose from. The most common 
is O. Aquifolium, with O. illicifolius a good 
second,- There are also variegated forms and 
the purple-leaved. variety, which in my 
opinion is the best. The young growths 
are a soft deep purple, which turns to a dark 
green but slowly. It is decidedly a very 
handsome shrub, quite hardy, and sprays cut 
for vases, etc., will fill the rooms with de- 
Once it becomes established it 
grows very fast, so no one may fear about 
cutting as much as required for room decora- 
tion, F. H. 


Ce 
EDGELL’S HOUS| 
Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erecte: 

"*” dispatch, with bolts for bolting together." 

. Staging, also 21 oz. English made glass cut to gizegin 


9ft. by 6 ft. 
£13 16 0 
10 ft. by 7ft. 
£15 15 0 
12 ft. by’8 ft. 
£17.20 
carr, paid, 
Made by 


Skilled 
Workmen. 


EDGELL’S Buildings have proved by test tohet 

Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buil 

_ every description, post free. 
Established in Radstock 32 ye 

W. & A. EDGELL. Ltd (Dept. R.), Rad 

near Bath. 


RUSTIC POLES, GARDEN 
AND FLOWER STICKS — fre 


ASH POLES, 10 ft., 14 in, to 2 in, butts, 7/1 
eo a oe 

-, 2 in. to : me bY 

Garden Stakes, 10 ft.; 5in pale. 16 ate ou 
i, Win 
in 


soi aie de Bike 
4 O1IN e., (oF 
Hurdles, 3/- each. g 4ft., Min 


All kinds of rustic wood. Larch poles, all sizes, ¢ 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


MARTER & SON, Coombe Road, Kingston-o1 


Make your Garden Beau 
in Winter 


Plants to grow and how to grow them, with 
plain illustrations. — 


By A. W. DARNELL. Price £1 
Descriptions and full cultural directions of 


Publishers: L. REEVE & CC 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Gard 


The LOUCHBOROUCH BOILER 
Over 40,000 inuse gam 


The high reputation of this Boi 
ciency and economy is still u 
Easy to fix, easy to manage, and m 
nomical in fuel, it is the-ideal Bot 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 
Price Lists and Estimates for co 
apparatus on application. 


LOUCHBOROUGH, Leicest 
London Office : 122, Victoria. 
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EPrepald Annual Subsctiption 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Aster Cloudy Blue ... 683. 
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HERACLEUM MAN- 
TEGAZZIANUM ... 683 
India rubber plant, 
unsatisfactory... 693 
Ipomea rubro-.ceru- 
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Lettuces and Endive, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden” 


Prickly Heath (Per- 


Michauxia Campanu- 
loides ... 689 nettya mucronata) 692 
Nerines and ‘their Romneya Coultert ... 693 
treatment . 685 Roses in cold house, 


NERINE SEED. bot .. 693 


LINGS, RAISING... 685 
Peaches and Nectar- 
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Pear, malformed +s 693 
Pears, &rittiness in ... 684 
Plants for cool house 693 
Pollination, cross ... 692 
Potato crop, the wa. 694 


ROSES IN THE COLD 
GREENHOUSE .. 681 
. 684 Seakale, growing ... 694 
Solanum | capsicas- 
trum ... woe eee 693 
Vallota purpurea os. 682 
Vines, unsatisfactory 692 
Wood-ashes, value of 691 


Roses 


N in an unheated greenhouse it is 
vellous what may be accomplished, 
slight protection of only a glass roof 
ss enabling anyone to grow some of 
ly Roses of the Maréchal Niel 
's Yellow type, which are difficult to 
protection. 
siting the gardens at Lockinge, near 
recently we were pleased 
that Fortune’s Yellow is still grown 
lass—a very old plant of this variety 
s to carry a good crop of blooms 


with without 


2, Berks, 


. ‘We have seen Roses 
“on walls mainly de- 
| Peach-trees that had 
an-to protection—glass 
aised on brick piers. 
iese, lovely Roses may 
ved during the spring. 
ntial to plant the Roses 
rained borders, and if 
‘happen to run ‘outside, 
that excessive rain is 
ff the roots by means 
; or boards. Anyone 
g a south wall and 
Id care to erect a lean- 
against it could ensure 
rand display of blossom 
arch and April without 
f any artificial heat. 
‘the greatest factors to 
§ starting the plants 
vth very steadily. Air 
freely given from the 
ch pruning as is neces- 
ch is not much, as this 
one in early autumn) 
e attended to during 
Climbers should have 
ral growths shortened 
t all well-ripened long 
id be retained. The 
@ best grown on what 
nm as the _ long-rod 
Bush, Tea, and Hy- 
"Roses treat as one 
itdoor plants—merely 
‘any growths that ap- 
Xe exnausted, leaving 
3, heaithy shoots, say, 
3 feet in length. If 
are wanted from the 
over the long shoots a 
ow the plants to break 
y as possible, giving 
possible, unless frosts 
Most growers must 
served what great 
the plants have to 
when grown outdoors 


some 


in the 


quite cold and 


and duced under almost 


sible by carefull 


through the ordeal right enough. 
be under glass, if the young growth is pro- 


—sometimes scorching-hot weather, at others 
wintry—but they 


y come 
So will it 


nattcal conditions. 


Dampness must: be avoided as much as pos- 
ventilation. 
nights give the branches’a shake next morn- 
ing to disperse the moisture, 
A little lime scattered about assists in keep- 
ing a drier atmosphere. 

As far as possible, a temperature of from 


After 


foggy 


and air early. 


‘ 


Cold Greenhouse 


45 degs. at night to 50 degs. or 55 degs. by 


day shoul d be the aim. 


morning the 


On a bright sunny 
glass will run up higher than 


this, but if plenty of air is on, this will not 


do any harm. 


Watering, when required, 


should be done about nine a.m., and be care- 


ful not to spill much about. 


As the days 


lengthen foliage develops more freely, then 
more moisture may be present in the atmos- 


phere. 


Extremes of heat and cold should be 


avoided as much possible. 
We much prefer Roses planted out in these 


\ 


Mrs. Herbert Stevens, one of the best Tea Roses to keep up 
a continuous flow of delicious blooms under glass 


cold structures, but they may 
be grown in ‘pots if desired. 
The climbing and semi-climb- 
ing Rosés are also preferable, 
but nearly every sort of Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Rose, by very 
sparsely pruning, may be had 
in quite a tall plant in the 
course of a year or two, especi- 
ally if tied up to a Bamboo- 
half- 


cane, Standard and 
standard Roses, planted out, 
are also grand for the cold- 


house. If the structure be a 
rather low one, such Roses as 
Maréchal Niel and W. A. 
Richardson, <also Climbing 
Niphetos, will give a lot of 
bloom from standards, allowing 
the growths to droop rather 
than training them on the roof 
to shut out the sunlight. 

Let the border be well made 
at first, then it will last for 
years if an occasional mulching 
of well-rotted manure and bone- 
meal be applied. Be very care- 
ful not to overdo the fumi- 
gating, as this is often the 
cause of flower-buds dropping. 
Better fumigate on two succes- 
sive evenings than give too 
strong a dose on one evening. 

Varieties. — The following 
are the most suitable. Hy- 
brid Teas and Teas will pro- 
duce most flowers, but if the 
house is fairly large a_ few 
Hybrid Perpetuals’ may well 
find a place, such as F. K, 
Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, 
and. Hugh Dickson. As, how- 


ever, they only flower once, 
they are not so useful as. the 
Teas. Tea Scented Roses will 


keep up a continuous flow of 
flowers. Of these we have 
found Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevéns, Molly Shar- 
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man Crawford, Niphetos, and Maréchal Niel 
as good as any, while they are much larger 
than when grown in the open. Many of the 
Hybrid Teas are useful for pot culture, 
among them being Ophelia, Mabel Drew, 
Golden Ophelia, Melody, Mrs.-Chas. Russell, 
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Richmond, Dean Hole, Lieutenant Chaure, 
Edward Mawley, Caroline Testout, America, 
Mrs. Joseph Welch, and Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
The new variety, America, is disappointing 
in growth, but it produces a few good 
flowers. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


The hardiness of Plagianthus Lyalli 
and Anopterus glandulosus 


Y chance I happened to turn over the 
pages of your issue of May 1st last, and 
was interested to note an article by 
Bruce Hewitt on that charming native of 
New Zealand—Plagianthus Lyalli. He re- 
marks in Devon and Cornwall it would suc- 
ceed if planted against a south wall. J 
hazard the opinion he _ under-estimates its 
hardiness, for here in Renfrewshire it has 


expressed by correspondents. 


this. year, but, unfortunately, it came to 
nothing, 

Then, ‘again, in the same issue, page 275, 
‘“H. C.’’ draws attention to the merits of 
Anopterus glandulosus, a Tasmanian shrub, 
remarking that it is looked upon as a green- 
house plant, in proof of which Bean does 
not appear to mention it in-his ‘‘ Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles.’’ It also, 
[ venture to say, is much hardier than “it is 
given credit for. With me it was under a 
sort of glass protection for several years, but 


_Anopterus glandulosus 


bloomed profusely for the last four years or 
five years as a bush in the open without the 
slightest protection further than it is shel- 
tered from the cold winds by a high Yew 
hedge, in return for which it pays the penalty 
of the soil being robbed of both nourishment 
and moisture. Perchance in plant life, like 
human beings, there are more deaths and ill- 
health caused by over feeding and drinking 
than starvation and drouth? Certainly my 
plant gets neither loam nor leaf-mould, as 
Mr. Bruce Hewitt recommends, to get fat 
on, and it blooms magnificently each year. 
When originally planted, however, some 12 
years or 15 years ago it was annually cut 
down to the ground by frost much less severe 
than it has recently experienced, and as it 
blooms on the old wood I had to be contented 
with its foliage alone for decoration. But 
now, for some reason or another, it stands 
the frosts. which in late winters have been 
decidedly severe. Even on the 29th and 30th 


ult., I had two consecutive mornings in which | 


the thermometer stood at 27, and that, too, 
accompanied by a blazing sun to melt it. I 
had hoped my shrub would have ripened seed 


as it-failed to bloom and took up too much 
room it was put outside, and has since stood 
all the abuses that a Scotch climate can pour 
upon it for the last 10 years without any 
apparent injury. This, however, has never 
shown the slightest disposition to flower. It 
also is growing in the poorest of soil possi- 
ble. If well fed and trained to a wall it 
might bloom, but then it might also die, and 
as its leaves are very attractive both in sum- 
mer and winter the owner is content to rest 
with its present performance, though a few 
blooms would not come amiss, as they seemed 
very decorative in your illustration. 
Renfrewshire FORMAKIN. 


Vallota purpurea 

‘““One lives and learns,’’? but is there not 
some mistake about Vallota purpurea flower- 
ing freely in the open garden in Devon- 
shire? I see ‘“F.-H.” says it dies down in 
November. Vallota purpurea is an evergreen 
bulb and much resents any injury to its long, 
persisting foliage, so that I am tempted to 
ask what the bulb can be.* I should fancy it 
would be Amaryllis Jacobza or some other 


‘the name of Heavenly Blue, came, I 


papers prior to grafting time, 


= November : 


hardy Amaryllis,. When does it | 
would be so great an additio 
flowers if it bloomed in the open 
perhaps ‘‘ F. H.”’ will tell us ir 

his bulbs bloom. How very effecti 
Vallota purpurea would be if one | 
them as one does another Cape 


well-known blue Agapanthus. 
Like many other gardeners, 

seen such a show of flower on the 
Lilies as this year. As far nort 
east Yorkshire they have bloc 
dantly, even in places where they 
grown for many years with scar 
spike once in a way. There m 
reason for-it, and J, for one, co 
was the great intensity of the su 
tween July -roth and Augus 
‘“actinie power ”’ of the sun’ 
that period was very remarka 
pretty sure that if the actinic 
sun’s rays is duly measured a 
shall have a clue to many pr 
fact of the clearer atmosphere 
sence of smoke’ this year m 
Yorkshire hills, but it could” 
that cause that gave abundat 
Devonshire. The connection 
spots and actinic rays need; 
out. EDWARD 
Ipomcea rubro- 
Given a fine summer one 
deal of the beauty of this ann 
Ipomoea when grown out-of-do 
in the more favoured parts o 
(see issue November 6th, p. 667). 
conditions are none too favor 
doors it can still be depended 1 
lightful climber for the greenho 
structure its charming blossor 
throughout the latter part 
and, given a gentle heat, ~ 
autumn. It is in foliage and in 
Convolvulus-like, the blooms, 
inches to 4 inches in diamete 
charming shade of pale blue, 
they die off, a reddish suffusioy 
centre of each segment. This Ipor 
very easy culture, all that is necessar 
to sow the seeds in a gentle heat 
spring, shifting the seedlings on w 
sary into larger pots, using a rich s 
will then make rapid headway, an 
trained up the roof or rafter of 
house, while, should there be n 
able for that purpose, they have 
effect when trained around a 
Like many of its relatives, thi 
rather liable to the attacks of 
especially if the atmosphere is 
Some years ago seeds of an Ipo 


from across the Atlantic, but it tur 
be the same as Ipomoea rubro-coer 


Apple Sam’s Crab 

Has your correspondent, S. Bri 
low (issue November 6th, page 
to either of the local nurser 
county, as I should think they wo 
to supply it, as it used to be, if 
now, well known in the Stoke Ec 
joining parishes, and, if my mem 
me right, was much used with o | 
for cider-making? I think the late 
Watkins, of Pomona~ Farm, 
used to list it, but do not know 
is still in existence. The edito 
excellent, and if the scions ot 
spondent’s tree should not be al 
be desired he could no doubt obtaii 
a more suitable character if he wer 
inquiries among the farmers and co 
the above-mentioned district, or 
sert an advertisement in one 


juirements, and get them in this way. 
pple in question has a pleasant short- 
flesh and is very sweet and juicy. It 
of handsome appearance. W. 


Heracleum mantegazzianum 


IS giant Cow Parsnip is probably the 
‘gest hardy-flowering plant in cultiva- 
nm. In size and vigour and general 
tis a great improvement on the older 
eum giganteum. The deeply-gashed 
.js more distinct, the colour a livelier 
and the surface rather more polished. 
yefore the great flower spike is thrown 
leafy mass is a fine sight. It is one of 


called biennials that takes three years 
e to the flowering. state. 


When. the 


‘Cow Parsnip or Hogweed in flower 
(Heracleum mantegazzianum) 


sometimes known as the ‘' Cart-wheel 
er.” The umbels of white flowers are 
st high, the stalks radiating upwards 
he ribs of an umbrella turned inside out 


is at its best it is pleasant to be able to 
some visitor who is not well acquainted 
ie potentialities of a garden :—t* Come 
2a flower that measures 4 feet across 
talk 14 feet high,’ and to enjoy the 
"that bursts out when on turning a 
the gigantic plant comes into view ! 

- Gaal: 


setanium argenteum album 


delighted to learn that not only does 
y good friend, Mr. Ingwersen, possess 
ite form of Geranium argenteum, but 
» will in due course present me with 
of it. How like him! With regard 
mutation of my plant of Geranium 
um purpureum, [ fully agree with Mr. 
sen that this seems impossible, and 
le impossible having happened which 
it so very interesting. Mr. Ingwer- 
uggested explanation of the miracle 
: the right one, but I do not think it 
ie plant came to me as G, a. pur- 
l, and that is what it undoubtedly was 
‘and in flower, and had it been any- 
Ise either my foreman, Mr. F. Barker, 
tobably both, would have spotted it— 
€ should also almost certainly have 
a seedling G. cinereum had_ there 
ie, as Mr. Ingwersen suggests, during 


a 
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the time it was becoming strong and large 
enough to kill out the G. argenteum  pur- 
pureum. 

No. I think the explanation is much more 
interesting than that. I believe it is just a 
case of an ordinary, everyday, common or 
garden miracle. It is true—at least we have 
it on perfectly good classical authority—the 
leopard cannot change his spots, but the 
Tulip, the hybrid garden. Tulip, is more for- 


tunate, and can undoubtedly change its 
petals. The ‘ breaking ’’ of Tulips is one of 


those miracles which have become ‘a common- 
place of the garden. 

You plant Clara Butt one year, with her 
gentle immaculate pink, and up she comes 
next year all freaked and streaked with red. 
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as a colour variation among the type, and 
if so, by whom, and where? I, for one, had 
always assumed this, but, I must confess, 
without any authority. I now haye a sus- 
picion that the plant we grow under the 
name Geranium argenteum purpureum may 
not be pure argenteum at all, but a hybrid 
between argenteum and some other species. 
If this is the case, it might explain the im- 
possible, the miracle that has occurred here 
on my nursery, Hybrid origin would make 
such a leaf mutation or sporting possible. 

In saying in my former note that the plant 
had become G. cinereum, I was speaking in 
a broad gardening sense rather than botani- 
cally. The leaves of my plant are super- 
ficially now the leaves ot cinereum and no 
longer those of argenteum. 

Mr. Barker now reminds me that one day 

this summer we noticed in a rock garden 
we visited together—I am practically certain 
it was Kew—a plant exactly like ours here. 
It was labelled G. argenteum purpureum ; it 
had the deep clarét crimson purple flowers, 
but the leaves of cinereum—so to speak. 
. It would be interesting to learn if Mr. W. 
Irving, of Kew, has observed any mutation in 
his plants of G. argenteum purpureum this 
year. And [I hope secmeone will be able to 
throw definite light on the origin of the plant 
called Geranium argenteum purpureum. 

[-am sorry to disappoint Mr. Ingwersen, 
but I am afraid it really is just an ordinary 
miracle that has happened here, and not one 
of those extraordinary cases of an _ alien 


Heracleum mantegazzianum in May 


She has remained constant for many years. 
It is only comparatively recently that she has 
started ‘‘ breaking.’? This ‘‘ sporting ’’ of 
flowers is not uncommon either. Chrysan- 


themums and Carnations are constantly 
doing it, and leaf and branch ‘‘ sports ’’ 
occur too. My plants of that delightful 
dwarf rock conifer, Juniperus  hibernica 


compressa, have on more than one occasion 
thrown ‘‘ sport ’’ branches of the common 
Juniperus hibernica, of which it is itself per- 
haps a ‘sport’? variety: A case of a 
‘sport ’’ sporting back to its parent. 

In the case of Geranium argenteum pur- 
pureum, I begin to wonder if the plant is, 
after all, true argenteum—a mere colour 
variety of the species. Does anyone know 
definitely its origin? Was it collected wild, 


seedling cropping up side by side with an 
alpine and swamping it, which lead customers 
to write to the worried nurseryman that the 
Gentian he sent them has changed into a 
Dandelion—can it be the bees? 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIotTvT. 


Aster Cloudy Blue 


With reference to the experience of 
““G, J.,’’ issue Nov. 6, page 671, as regards 
the failure of Aster Cloudy Blue some sea- 
sons, may I say that it is essential that this 
variety should be broken up and replanted 
every year. The best results are obtained by 
growing it on single stems; it then forms a 
pyramid of great beauty, flowering right 
down to the ground. ERNEST BaLLarD, 

Colwall, 
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Fruit Trees 


HE old-fashioned orchards with standard 

fruit trees and grass below have. .well- 

nigh become extinct. Few homesteads of 
any size were at one time considered com- 
plete without them. The depression in agri- 
culture and, above all, the sweeping away of 
small holdings have sealed the doom of 
farmers’ orchards, and sadly they are missed. 
There is no reason why they should be alto- 
gether lost to the country, for the taste for 
planting trees is stronger than ever, and the 
market grower has found better methods of 
growing fruit for market. But it is not for 
market but for home use that I would plead 
for the more extended use of fruit trees of 
kinds that are both useful and ornamental. 
I see no reason why cwners of small gardens 
should keep on planting giant forest trees in 
their small gardens to smother everything 
beneath them, when fruit trees—especially 
when in flower in spring, or when loaded with 
fruit in autumn—are altogether more orna- 
mental and decidedly more useful than the 
ordinary run of trees one finds planted in 


f 
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in the Flower Garden 


many others are beautiful in shades of golden- 
yellow. One of the prettiest fruit trees in 
late autumn is the Quince, with its large, 
pale yellow fruits and its golden foliage that 
hangs-on late in spite of autumn gales. It 
is singular that while the common Almond 
is freely planted in the flower garden, so few 
of the useful fruit-bearing trees are ever 
seen, except in the kitchen-garden. If we 
could get f#id of the idea that it is impossible 
to combine the ornamental and useful, a 
great impetus would be ‘given to planting 
fruit trees in pleasure grounds. GAG 


Peaches and Nectarines 


As Peaches and Nectarines do not succeed 
in the open, the warmth and shelter afforded 
by walls are necessary. The wall may face 
south-east, south, south-west, and due west, 
the first-named position being advisable only 
in warm and sheltered districts. The walls 
themselves may be part of the boundary ‘or 
intersecting wall in a kitchen garden, the 


, Nerine Bowdeni in the open, the hardiest of all Nerines 


gardens. I jJately saw an old kitchen garden 
which had been muca neglected until the fruit 
trees had grown quite large, and the old 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes formed a 
regular thicket, beneath them. © The owner 
set to work, grubbed up all the bushes, cut 
all the mis-shaped trees, leaving ithe best 
shaped and best placed ones, and cut away 
the lowest branches, leaving as much of the 
young wood as possible at full length. “He 
then levelled the soil and laid turf over the 
surface, the result being a very pretty lawn, 
and when the spring came ithe effect was 
very fine, fer slarge . groups of double 
Daffodils had been left in the soil, and thése 
pushed their way through the turf and 
flowered splendidly. During the summer a 
continual succession of fruit, from May Duke 
Cherries to the latest Apples and Pears, has 
been obtained. I am well aware that one 
does not get fully-grown trees in the very 
spot they are needed, but trees that will fruit 
at once are so cheap now that’ the cost is no 
more than that of Poplars or Limes. 

Many of our Pear trees have such beauti- 
fully coloured foliage that they rival the Vir- 
ginian Creeper in its fiery crimson garb, and 


front or side wail of a dwelling house or pre- 
mises attached. thereto. It matters not 
which, so long as they are not less than 
8 feet to 9 feet in height and, in cases where 
but one or two trees are to be planted, room 
for extension to right and left of the stems 
of the trees. Walls constructed of brick are 
the best, as they absorb and retain a great 
amount of solar warmth. Concrete and 
walls built of stone will also answer. ‘The 
last-named should be faced with cement, and 
in both instances such ‘walls can be made 
warmer in appearance if not in reality by 
colouring them with Venetian red. To do so; 
add ‘sufficient of the latter to obtain the cor- 
rect tint to fresh-made limewash and-- in 
which linseed oil was mixed while the lime 
was hot to make the wash adhesive. “To 
obtain a uniform tint enough wash should 
be mixed at the outset to colour. the whole 
of the wall to be dealt with. Boarded 
fences, provided they are of the right height 
and* aspect and that the boards fit closely 
together, may also be pressed into the ser- 
vice. Such fences should be painted a brick- 
red colour. Both fences and walls also, ex- 
cept where sheltered ‘by the overhanging 


eaves of a dwelling house, should pt 
with good wide copings to shield rain 
clear of the trees and to admit of 
or glazed copings being fixed under 
as a further protection when the trees 
into bloom. Romie. 

"Boarded fences may be dealt with 
by nailing a board on the top, givin 
slight incline towards the front s9 
may run off freely. Both the last+ 
also stone and concrete walls, shou 
training purposes be wired and ¢f 
given two coats of paint afterwar 
walls need not be wired, as in 
training can be effected. with tt 
shreds and nails. Bhre<: 

If a long length of wail is to 
and ithe soil is heavy and unsuitable Ba 
should be made consisting of the 
materials such as loam, burnt so | 
ashes, a liberal quantity of lime rub) 
old plaster and some bone meal. This | 
should be well drained and, if the sub 
wet and cold, concreted. Where but , 
two trees or vacancies have to be mad 
holes opened out 6 feet in width ; 
in depth will, if the subsoil is well dr 
suffice, Even then a good 6 inches of 
rubbish should be placed in the 
many cases the addition of loam anc 
rubble to the best of the soil throw 
provides a suitable compost. Oth; 
entirely fresh and suitable material ; 
be provided. neve 

A good water supply near at hand 
valuable asset, especially when a whol 
is devoted to these fruits, as root wat 
and the washing cr hosing of the 
during the grewing season ean then be 
expeditiously carried out. ee, 


Grittiness in Pears 

You will much oblige by telling 
causes the hard pellets, like grains of 
in the Pears enclosed—Doyenné du Cor 
and if anything can be done to preve 


so bad as this year. 


not j 
: : . A, 

[Grittiness in Pears is due to a de 
ment of woody tissue in the sam« 
some seasons being more pronounce 
others. Some varieties are more pri 
gritty than are others, but this | 
time we have seen ‘ grit”? in t 
Doyenné du Comice, and never on an 
sion have we seen it developed to such 
gree in Pears before as in those you 
We have’ generally noticed that 
summer such as the past has been 
is, when the fruits ripen, more in e 
than in a season when the reverse cond 
prevail. A fruitful source of gri t 
apart from climatic influences, is whe 
trees are growing in a cold, heavy soil 
particularly so when the roots de: 
the subsoil. The remedy in both ins 
to lift the trees, or if this is impossil 
the roots, and after ameliorating 
tion of the staple by mixing with - 
quantity of old, crushed mortar, w 
burnt soil, some good fibrous loa 
potting soil, to lay them out afresh 
level position. In regard to tap-r 
should be cut off close up to the b 
probability your trees—seeing you 
fore had the fruits similarly affect 
need of this attention. The war 
can be rendered, and the nearer 
face the roots can be kept by appl 
farmyard, stable, and artificial mé 
less likely are Pears to be gritty, 
should be present not to any 
extent. | 


a 
G 
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Raising Netine Seedlings: The Greatest Consolation of Autumn 


By F. HERBERT CHAPMAN 


Those _who grow Nerines will now be enjoying the beauty of these autumn-flowering bulbs, their 
charming, bright, and desirable colours, and the unique sparkle on the petals which a sunny day gives them 


[E reason why Nerines are not more 
rown is, I suppose, that they have cer- 
in little requirements which the flower- 
ng public has not yet grasped. Inas- 
as Nerines require very little heat, and 
growing on without succumbing to any 
ff indifferent treatment; they are emi- 
‘easy plants to deal with, but to get 
to flower well and 
ily is a rather differ- 
qatter. Well roasting 
Jbs in summer appears 
the solution, and the 
should undoubtedly 
own and flowered in 
inniest house possible. 
is where I am _ handi- 
l, as the only house in 
Tam able to grow my 
15 is situated right at 
ot of a steep and high 
o that it only gets the 
yr about half the day. 
is I attribute the fact 
ydo not get so much 
from my Nerines as 
ne of my friends. 
n told that the Nerine 
named after a Greek 
1. There are certain 
is, in human form, 
are well aware that a 
coquettish wayward- 
ym their part is a sure 
us-to admiration, and 
yubt this is the case 
he Nerine. 
id from my note-books 
began my attempts at 
ig raising with Ner- 
bout 20 years ago, and 
st seedlings hegan to 
‘in 1gi0 or i911, and 
every year I sowed 
e batch of cross-polli- 
“seed. Very, very 
of the resulting seed- 
have been discarded, 
ast year I find that I 
ted no fewer than 88 
es to the scrap-heap. 
he quiet autuinn sea- 
ne has time to make 
otes, and last year I 
it every plant that had 
ded bad or doubtful 
7} so that this should 
‘the survival of the 
with a vengeance. 
olours of my plants 


the late Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poé, and which 
he allowed me to name after him. In losing 
him we have lost perhaps our foremost 
judge and critic of the Nerine. I used to 
send or take him my seedlings, and his help 
was most valuable. When he did not llike a 
flower he was quite outspoken about it, but 
when a variety appealed to him it gave one 


« 


ee od 


ee 


colour, it appears to me that you may get 
just anything, for at the present moment | 
have a large pan of seedlings from a Fother- 
gilli cross, flowering for the first time, that 
appear to range through nearly all the 
colours known in the Nerine. 

There are gardeners who find the autumn 
of the year dull. If they want something to 
interest and thrill them, let 
them try the Nerine. I make 
them a present of the sug- 
gestion. A friend who was 
looking at my Daffodil seed- 
lings in the spring one day, 
said: “I can’t think how 
you get through the au- 
tumn.”’ 

The reply came readily 
enough: ‘‘] enjoy a good 
Apple, and then there are 
the Nerines.’’? And J still 
look on these two things as 
among the greatest consola- 
tions of autumn. 


Nerines and their 
treatment 


‘The different Nerines form 


a. bright. feature in the 
greenhouse — during the 
autumn months. ‘here is 


now a goodly number of 
new varieties, many of 
which have had their merits 
recognised by the Royal 
Horticultural Society within 
the last two decades. As, 
however, it takes a long t me 
to work up a stock from a 
single. plant, but. few of 
these can be obtained from 
the ordinary trade sources. 
For general use, one of the 
best is Nerine curvifolia, 
more generally known as N, 
Fothergilli major. With 
reasonable treatment, this 
can be depended upon to 
flower year after year. It is 
most satisfactory when the 
bulbs are allowed to remain 
undisturbed for years; in 


fact, till they are tightly 
wedged” together. Such 


being the case, it is evident 
that the soil must be of a 
good, lasting nature, that 
will not decay quickly. The 


through all the grada- 
of shades of crimson, 
ink, and orange, to 
or nearly white, and 
of the half-tones of 
und salmon are to mite 
harming. A new type 
‘cently cropped up in 
‘the colours appear to be overlaid or 
sd with a sooty tinge, giving a very 
feet to the flower; and I find that this 
as its admirers, although I confess it 
tle appeal for me. I have done a good 
i intercrossing among varieties and un- 
V seedlings raised by the late Mr. H. 
yes, who ‘did his breeding in a large 
ind who certainly raised a number of 
ful flowers. Seedlings in which 
sa alba is one of the parents, seldom 
food results, although I have raised 
| worth saving, notably a pretty rose- 
lower which was greatly admired by 


Nerine Alice, shown by Dame Alice Godman, South Lodge, Horsham, 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on November 2nd 


From this one small potful of bulbs arose five strong spikes of large 
rosy pink flowers with an average of ten flowers to one truss 


such satisfaction to see the eyes of this fine 
old Irish gentleman sparldle as he exclaimed : 
‘Oh! What a beauty! ’’ Bowdeni is a 
Nerine I ‘have not made much use of in 
breeding, first crosses with it being very 
unsatisfying, but in the second generation it 
is possible that there may prove to be better 
results. A few years ago I resolved to make 
a sort of system of pollinating all my best 


seedlings, when possible, with Fothergilli, 


The results are beginning to become ap- 
parent, and I am very pleased with, them. 
Fothergilli as a pollen-parent undoubtedly 
gives size, substance, and vigour; and, as to 


main portion of the pottin; 
compost must consist of 
loam, jlightened to the neces- 
sary extent by rough silver 


sand. If the loam is of a 
heavy, adhesive nature, it 
may be.lightened by the 


addition of a little peat or 
leaf-mould, but in ordinary soils this is not 
necessary. The drainage, too, must be good. 
Complaints are by no means infrequent 
that Nerines do not flower well, and this 
can generally be traced to their being given 
the wrong treatment, It must be borne in 
mind, that, after flowering, the plants make 
their growth, -hence they must during the 
winter be assigned a good, light position in 
the greenhouse, and enough water given to 
Ikeep the soil fairly moist. 
So treated, they will. continue to grow 
steadily through the winter, and more rapidly 
when the days lengthen, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE NATIONAL SHOW 


annual exhibition of the National Chrys- 

anthemum Society held at Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W., on November 
qth and 5th, provided a display of the 
“Autumn Queen ”’ that well maintained the 
high traditions of this Society. 

The competitors in the chief class for 36 
Japanese blooms, in 12 varieties, three blooms 
of each, in vases, staged blooms of the high- 
est quality. Mr. Chas, Beckett, gardener to 
Major the Right Hon. Sir John “Ward, 
Chilton, Hungerford, was awarded first prize 
for a series of blooms exhibiting high cul- 
tural skill. The varieties shown by this 
clever cultivator were Mrs. M. Sargent 
(white, shaded green), Mrs. B. Carpenter 


(Gennuat ext to general expectation the 
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pink), Mrs. R. C, Pulling (ochre-yellow, very 
large), Princess Mary (yellow sport from the 
white Queen Mary, a huge flower of much 
refinement), Mrs. J. Gibson (a magnificent 
mauve-pink, not often seen nowadays), and 
superb examples of Mrs. Peter Murray, a 
lovely rich purple amaranth. 
varieties represented the better Japanese 
large exhibition blooms shown at this fine 
exhibition. 


LARGER SHOW BOARDS. 5 


Another very interesting competition was 
that for 12 Japanese blooms distinct, and was 
described as an ‘* Experimental Class for Big 
Blooms.”’ The 12 blooms were displayed on 
show boards provided by the Society. The 


The new Single Chrysanthemum Everlasting 


Chestnut red, with bright yellow zone. One of the finest Singles of recent introduction. 
Award of Merit, R.H.S., November 2nd ; First-Class Certificate, N.C.S., November 4th 


(deep rose sport from Mrs. Algernon Davis), 
W. Rigby (deep yellow sport from Mrs. G. 
Drabble), and the latter, a beautiful white, 
was also shown in splendid form and condi- 
tion; also Red Majestic (a reddish-bronze 
sport from. Majestic), Mrs. Algernon Davis 
(pure pink of beautiful drooping form), 
Louisa Pockett (large white), Julia (a rosy- 
bronze sport from Mrs. B. Carpenter), Mrs. 
George Monro, Junr. ‘(a compact bloom of 
velvety crimson colour), Norman Chitterden 
(white, faintly tinged green), Rosamond 
(wine-red on pale yellow ground), and. Mrs. 
I. J. Fleming (rosy-lilac on white ground). 
The last-mentioned was the least interesting 
-variety. The most noteworthy blooms 
shown by other growers in this class were :— 
Majestic (a large bloom of a golden-amber 
colour), Mr. T. Slack —(chestnut-crimson), 
Mrs. J. S. Kelly (bright rose), Victory (a 
large deep flower, colour, white, shaded 


boards were much larger than the orthodox 
show boards, the holes for the tubes being 
arranged 10 inches apart. In this way the 
ample proportions of the present-day huge 
flowers were displayed in such a way that the 
whole of each individual flower could be seen 
quite easily. The idea emanated from the 
Hull show, where a slightly larger show 
board is used in their principal classes. In 
the present instance grand examples of the 
following Japanese varieties were staged :— 
Julia, General Petain (light pink), W. Rigby, 
Princess Mary, Louisa Pockett, Queen Mary, 
Mrs. A. Brown (a large blush-white globular 
bloom), Mrs, Algernon Davis, Red Majestic, 
Mrs. Jas. Gibson, Majestic, and Mrs. B. 
Carpenter. : Z 

Disbudded Japanese blooms of the. kinds 
grown for market were superbly shown. The 
more noteworthy kinds were of the Japanese, 
Aldyth (bright rich crimson with golden re- 


\ 


The foregoing ~ 


verse, of beautiful form), The W 
bronze sport. from the ~ wel 
Sorcerer), Comus (yellow), At. 
ful pink), Iolanthe (a delicate 
lovely form), Mrs. -R. F, Felt 
crimson), Blanehe du Poitou 
Elder (deep golden-yellow), anc 
(a rich glowing copper-bronze, 
flowering). Good market sing! 
J. H. Blythe, Maxwell (ye 

beautiful _ free-flowering — in 
Streater (primrose sport from H. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED VARI 


It was generally admitted that 
is late and that single-flowered vz 
very late. It is gratifying to 
that there were so -many sit 
varieties shown in excellent form 
tion. Some well-known growers 
spicuous by. their absence, owin: 
that their flowers were not yet : 
class for 12 vases of large sin 
for the George Monro Challenge 
were some very good singles s 
in the first prize exhibit were :— 
of good form), Mrs. W. J. God 
pink), Mrs. 


Hancock (beautiful bronze sport 
W. J. Godfrey), Hilda Shoebridg, 


classes the most interesting was 
arrangement of Chrysanthem 
suitable for a hall table or 


SIDEBOARD DECORATION.—The 
was good, but the first prize exh 
well from the rest for its bol 
conception of a hall-table decorati 
of Mosaic vase was utilised 
arrange the flowers, and those 
were large and handsome, well- 
mens of the Japanese variety G 
verse, or something better, and 
of a large white. -It was a~ 
was a beautiful illustration of 
done with large exhibition Japa 
in bold decoration, ape a 


THE NEWEST CHRYSANT 
Many novelties were sub 
Floral Committee of this S 
4th, and the following varieti 
First-class Certificate :— ~ | 
Wuite Bati.—A charming litt 
reminding one somewhat of Mrs. G 
popular for so many years, but the 
narrower than in that variety. | 
H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither (: 
Lewisham, S.E. he iene 
CaRINTHIA.—A very large, ae a 
Japanese’ bloom having broad flor 
curving at the tips; colour, chest 
buff reverse. From Mro He 
Shirley, near Birmingham. 
Aguitania.—Another fine Japane 
having rather narrow florets recurying e! 
twisting and curling at the tips and bul 
a flower of good form; colour, b 
nut with gold_ reverse. Also 
Woolman. s e i 
YELLOW Mayjestic—-This is a_ st 
canary-yellow sport from the popular v! 
Majestic, and appears to have all the( 
qualities of this family. From 
man. ‘ ; 
Miss May Powe.r.—A_ beautiful 2 
about 5 inches in diameter, havin 
broad florets evenly arranged aro og 


xe 
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2. A view on the East side of the Hall ; in the fore- 
ground is the Gold Medal group by Messrs. Keith 
Luxford & Co. Prominent in this group was the new 
single red variety, Everlasting, illustrated on the page 
opposite, Other varieties of distinction were Harold 
Wells, a large white exhibition Japanese, Mrs. Ry -E: 
Felton, the decorative red which created so much 
interest last year, and Belle Chinoise, a large deep 
yellow Japanese variety forming the centrepiece to 
the group. 


1. The magnificent group shown by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, embracing all types of the Chrysan- 
themum. This group filled one end of the Hall for its 
entire length, and received the Large Gold Medal—the 


highest award on this occasion. 
pA 


ey 


3, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Jones, in front of their 
remarkably fine group of Chrysanthemums. Mr. Jones, 
who is inseparably associated with Chysanthemums, 
was suffering from sciatica and attended the Show at 
considerable inconvenience. Happily, his efforts were 
rewarded, for he had the great satisfaction of knowing 
that he had put up one of the finest exhibits in the 
whole history of the Society. 


- 4, The first prize display of single-flowered Chrys- 
anthemums arranged for effect (Class 22), shown by 
Mr. F. J. Yarrow (Gardener, Mr. A. Robertson), 
‘Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood. Four of the best 
Varieties were Mrs. R. Harris (rich golden yellow), 
‘Susan (crushed strawberry), Stuart Smith (white), and 
Dignity (red). 


Meade og ee 
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of proper proportions ; colour, apricot-bronze. 
From Mr. Woolman. 

Firt—This is a charming variety that 
evolves dainty sprays of pretty blossoms so 
useful in decoration; colour, mauve-pink, 
tipped gold; beautiful under artificial light. 
The plant grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. 
From Messrs. Cragg, Harrison and Cragg, 
Heston, Middlesex. 

IOLANTHE.—A very distinct — market 
Japanese variety about 63 inches in diameter. 
The florets are of medium width, and build 
a flower of even form, highly attractive ; 


colour, delicate pink. Also from Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison and Cragg. 


Enron Sun.—A medium-sized Japanese 
flower about 7 inches in diameter, having 
florets of medium width, building a some- 
what solid reflexing flower of good form and 
substance; colour, golden-apricot. From Mr. 


W. Hall, The Gardens, Enton Hall, Witley, 
Surrey. 

Lapy Finitay.—This is a very promising 
large-flowered exhibition sort having broad 
florets that build a bloom of drooping form; 
colour, ivory-white.. From Mr. R. Evans, 
The Gardens, Warfield Grove, Berks. ° 

PrrRRyONA.—Another promising exhibition 
variety. The florets are fairly broad, and re- 
curve in somewhat loose though fairly even 
fashion; colour, purple—some people. think 
rosy-purple. Also from Mr. R. Evans. 

Tuatia.—This is a crimson-coloured flower 
with a buff reverse, having long florets of 
medium width curling and incurving at the 
tips. and. building a promising exhibition 
bloom. Shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford 
and Co., Harlow, Essex. 

EVERLASTING.—A single-flowered sort some 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter, having 
broad. florets of good substance neatly 
arranged around a disc of useful size; colour, 
rich crimson. A specially good flower. Also 
shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co, 
See illustration page 686. IDEM bios 6) 


Watering Chrysanthemums 


Watering plants in pots requires more care 
than many appear to think, anda great num-, 
ber of Chrysanthemums suffer in this re- 
spect. Giving too.much moisture at the 
roots rathér than not enough is often the 
cause of unhealthy plants. This over-water- 
ing is very likely to occur just after the plants 
are placed in the flowering pots. I believe 
in keeping the soil on the dry side—at least, 
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until the same is completely filled with roots. 
Watering Chrysanthemums is considered 
quite a daily item. That is to say, a supply 
is given almost regardless of the weather. 
Now, it occurs to me that during dull, sun- 
less days, unless the wind is drying, there is 
enough moisture in the atmosphere to pre- 
vent the leaves from flagging; and at such 
times the roots are more likely to be moving 
in partially dry earth than in that in a 
soddened state. I would rather sprinkle the 
leaves than pour water on the roots during 
sunless weather. I should then expect to 
find roots coming to the surface for moisture, 
During bright sunshine the danger of over- 
watering exists in a far less degree, and 
flagging of the leaves is then avoided. But 
not even then is it wise to water every plant 
at the same time. Go over the collection in 


‘the morning, and deal with plants quite dry 


at the roots, Then again at midday and in 
the evening take another round among the 
plants. The well-known practice of tapping 
the pots is a good one. A ringing sound 
usually indicates dryness at the root. But 
if a doubt exists, lift a pot, and its compara-. 
tive weight will provide a very good sign of 
the condition of the earth. A cultural error 
to be avoided is not giving enough water at 
a time to thoroughly soak the whole ball of 
earth. , Mere top moisture will not do; the 
bottom must be soaked as well. Then the 
mistake of applying manures too early is not 
uncommon, Stimulants are not necessary at 
‘the time roots have ample fresh soil to run in, 
To give fertilisers then is a sure means of 
either unhealthy or soft growth. When 
stimulants may be giyen depends upon the 
time the plants are potted and the size of the 
pots used. If the plants are growing freely 
and the foliage healthy we may be sure proper 
food is being supplied in abundance. When 


2 


November 1 


the pots are well filled with roots 
quickly put on a starved look, and 
time to begin feeding, — ag 


Chrysanthemum Pictire 
at the National Shoy 


Above.—The experimental class" 
big blooms. In this class exhibit 
were provided with large show boa 
in which the holes to secure the ; 
and blooms are 10 inches apa 
centre to centre, thus providin: 
space for the blooms than the 
tion boards permit. The innoya 


Red Majestic. 


Below.—The battle of the gian 
30 Japanese blooms in 12 varie 
three blooms of each, to be staged 
vases. The. class was won by Ma 
the Hon. Sir’ John Ward, Chilti 
Hungerford (gardener, Mr. Char 
Beckett, brother to Edwin, of Ald 
ham House Gardens). can 


Chrysanthemum Sho 
F these are not so general as they 
some dozen years back, a goodh 
manage to keep an autumn exhibit 
ing. It can hardly be said that the 
same, keenness in competition as f 
simply because times have changed 
gardens. There are fewer to wa 
ing a staff of gardeners, and oc 
glasshouses suffer in consequence. — 
thusiasm for the flower itself m 
strong as ever surely among amat 
small growérs; somehow, this cla 
vator prefers in a good many cas 
results of labour in developing fir 
at home rather than indulge in fi 
public. ee: 


€ 


Rarely does one find in these days: 
than half-a-dozen competitors in sone 


rather less really, and yet it is easy to 
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Bin the years gone by when it was 
And, unfor- 


\ 
ncommon to find a score. 


ly, those we will term the big exhibi- 
all out one by one, with exceedingly few 
the breach. Interest in certain forms 


we flower~ or style of growth has 
ished, too. For example, the close 
japed incurved is now almost a negli- 
quantity, the giant trained plants are 
‘to be met with, while other types of the 
, such as the Anemone-centred, the tiny 
1, and so on, are merely curios now. 
minating sections are the Japanese and 
ngles, the only two that count, in fact, 
se later times. To get the former as 
as possible is still the aim, and the 
nable method of presenting them is in 
The old style of fixing the blossoms 
- boards is not entirely passed; still, it 
One notable effort is being made 
ke this way more Peasing by a leading 
y in the north. This is by arranging 
m bigger boards than of yore, so as to 
he individual specimens ample room to 
‘themselves. .The writer, however, 
4 anticipate a general change in this 
e arrangement’ suits the big Japanese 
ably, and, of course, it is the only way 
suitable for displaying the graceful 
_ By the way, too, the taste in these 
does not lean so much to shapely 
ed blooms as it does to their being 
and graceful withal. From the point 
w of exhibitions, then, it is the largest 
est in the way of varieties that are 
nent, and this means a comparatively 
number. The public may not tire of 
‘the few so long as there is a continu- 
in improvement either in colouring or 
tion. Possibly the limit in size has 
y been reached. At the end of these 
a list of choice sorts will be added. 
ing fresh interest to Chrysanthemum 
it is pretty certain some new style of 
ill have'to be exploited. I fancy we 
this in the medium-sized specimens 
ar in these days for commercial pur- 
~ To perfect them requires just as 
skill as does the growing of the giant 
and they are incomparably the more 
_ Why not ask for these samples to be 
in half-dozens or dozens“in one vase? 
‘ould be one way, indeed, of reviving 
surving type of flower, which was so 
t at one time. 
try shows, especially where the old- 
d group of plants is to be found, 
ight well be some change. Probably 
is of exhibit has lived so long because 
walls of a building requiring some- 
) hide them. Anyhow, one has little 
ition for the ordinary sample of group 
imbled mass where the good hides the 
Why not have big vases of flowers and 
n foliage mixed? Have them placed 
igh enough for the eye to see. More 
fan not this class of exhibit is arranged 
already high table and the visitor is 
‘to look up to it. “A dozen Japanese 
és would include Julia, Louisa Pockett, 
fic, Mrs. B. Carpenter, Mrs. G. 
le) Mrs. G. Munro, Mrs. R. C. Pull- 
Mr. T. W. Pockett, Princess Mary, 
Mary, Wm. Rigby, and Wm. Turner. 
Iways well to have additional varieties 
et from on account of not being able to 
ry one in characteristic form every 
Alex, Edith Cavell, Gigantic, Miss 
Roope, Mrs. Algernon Davis, Mrs. 
1 Wells, Mrs. H. Tysoe, Mrs. Peter 
y, Mrs. S. Noble, Norman Chittenden, 
oseday will be useful. Fifteen single 
for show would be :—Absolute, Bronze 
Crimson Dawn, Hon. Edith Smith, 
Felton, Mrs. Joyce Moore, Molly God- 
Mrs. T. Hancock, Mrs. W. P. Godfrey, 
- 


.- 
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Mona, Phyllis Cooper, Red Molly, Sandown 
Radiance, Susan and White Model. 

‘ane colours of the above may be had from 
the list of any specialist in Chrysanthemums. 
The sorts named include several of merit 
which are new, and there is bound to be an 


‘addition or two desirable after the’ present 


season has finished. Tis 


Michauxia campanuloides 


BELIEVE very few people grow this 
plant, and therefore this present notice of 
it comes at an opportune moment, for 

now is the time to be ordering seeds} and a 
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gress through the summer and early autumn 
months. During the latter part of the 
autumn they may be planted in their 
flowering positions, and if the soil is well 
suited to them they will throw up a flower- 
spike reaching a height of 5 feet or even 
more, and bearing many flowers over an 
interval of several weeks. It sometimes 
happens that plants wait till the third sea- 
son before blooming ; but these are generally 
the weaker ones. In any case after- flower- 
ing they die. The colour of the flowers 
varies in different plants, some having pure 
white ones, whilst others are tinged with 
pink and some are of the palest lavender hue. 


Chrysanthemums for a hall table, or sideboard decoration 


The first prize sideboard decoration at the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show by Mr. G, Richardson (gardener, Mr. J. Vanstone), Holly Mead, Tulse 


“Hill, 


This_vase contained large blooms in bronze, white, and golden-yellow, 
with Berberis foliage and Asparagus Sprengeri. 


It was awarded the special 


prize offered by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., President of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, 


packet of seed of this plant will assuredly 
be asked for in many orders, If seed is 
obtained it may be sown at any convenient 
time during the spring months, and the heat 
of a warm greenhouse is sufficient to ensure 
its germination. If the plants come. up 
thickly, when they are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked off into a pan 
or box, and by June or July they may be 
planted out. As they will not, under the best 
of culture, flower till the following year, the 
aim should be to grow the plants strongly the 
first season, so as to ensure a fine, free 
blossoming next year. For this purpose it is 
best to have a nursery-bed or border of 
warm, light, rich soil, and if the plants are 
planted out on this they will make great pro- 


It lasts well in a cut state, and as the flowers 
are borne on long branches they can be used 
for and blend admirably into bold and strik- 
ing floral arrangements, C. M. 


Winter flowering Begonias 


These beautiful plants well repay for a 
little extra attention bestowed on them at the 
present time, ‘Tying should be done as the 
shoots advance. A steady temperature of 
about 60 degs. should be maintained. Water 
should be freely given in a tepid state to 
plants that have filled their pots with roots. 
Encourage them by applying weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, and Clay’s Fertilizer 
alternately each week. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Spinach 5 

In some gardens it is essential that a con- 
tinuous supply of Spinach is kept up all the 
year round, and during the next two months 
is the most difficult of-the year. There are 
two ways of growing Spinach for winter use, 
and those who sowed seeds of the Perpetual 
variety as advised have now a good supply 
of succulent leaves. These- should be cut 
down regularly before they become tough, 
The second way is by sowing during August 
or September, as advised in a previous 
calendar, seeds of the Prickly variety. These 
plants should be thinned out and used until 
the remainder stands 6 inches asunder. Keep 
the soil stirred and free from weeds, 


Rhubarb 


It is none too soon to place a few roots 
that have been lifted and exposed to ‘the 
weather for a few weeks into the shed or 
cellar in which they are to be forced. The 
crowns, when set, should stand just above 
the surface of the soil, and should be given a 
watering with a rosed can. “It is a mistake 
to subject Rhubarb at any time to strong 
heat, such as close to hot-water pipes, as 
much better sticks are obtained when grown 
under cool conditions. 


Broad Beans and Peas 


Now is a suitable time to sow a row of 
early Long Pod Bean and a round-seeded 
variety of Pea in gardens that are not too 
exposed and the soil in a light and friable 
condition. The Beans should be set in a 
well-manured trench 4 inches apart in a 
double row and 3 inches deep. The Peas 
also require a well-prepared trench, and the 
seed should be sown more thickly than re- 
commended for general crops. Slugs are 
usually troublesome to these crops, and 
should be guarded against by keeping the 
ground strewn with old soot or sharp fine 
ashes around the plants. 


Sweet Peas 


The seeds sown during the early days of 
October have germinated well and are now 
growing freely in cold frames. Ample venti- 
lation must be given on favourable occasions, 
and on fine days the lights may be drawn off, 
One chief item is not to over-water the 
plants, as many of them will rot off if the soil 
becomes waterlogged during frosty’ weather. 
Slugs must also be guarded against at all 
times, and when the plants are 3 inches high 
do not hesitate to pinch out the tip of each 
plant. 


Cuttings in Frames 


Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Violas, 
Nepeta, and other plants rooted during 
autumn and that require shelter during win: 
ter must not be coddled by keeping the frames 
closed during the day. All they require. is 
protection from severe frost, snow, and heavy 
rain. The boxes should rest either on a bed 
of ashes or on boards. Water only when the 
soil shows signs of dryness. > 


Forcing Bulbs 


Where the Roman Hyacinth, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, early Tulips, and others were 
potted and plunged in ashes during the first 
or second week in September they should be 
examined, and if growth is advancing and 
the pots well filled with roots they should be 
removed to a cold frame, and if the. sun 
shines it is wise to shade the frames for the 
first few days. See that the roots do not 
become dry. 


Chrysanthemums 

It is surprising how quickly these plants 
throw up their flower-buds when placed in 
the greenhouse. Allow ample space between 
each plant, and if the plants are growing in 
a lean-to house they should be turned occa- 
sionally. 


Fruit trees 

Where new plantations are to be formed 
now is the best time to get the trees and 
bushesein their stations that have been pre- 
viously prepared by double digging. 
the soil is very poor it is not advisable to add 


any manure into which the roots will come ° 


in “direct contact. A mulch of manure 
should be given when planting is over, At- 
tend to staking and do not prune the shoots 
until the buds are swelling in spring. 


Pruning 

Standard fruit trees, when once estab- 
lished, do not require, as a rule, a great deal 
of pruning if the main branches were pro- 
perly regulated when the trees were young. 
Where any of this work is to be done, the 
sooner it is completed after the leaves have 
fallen the better. The first step is to remove 
any dead or diseased’ wood. Thin out the 
branches if they are unduly overcrowded, re- 
moving all those that cross one another first. 
It is a sound method to paint over all wounds 
with tar or some other substance as the work 
proceeds. 


Strawberries 

November is a good time to lightly fork 
over ~the Strawberry beds, removing any 
runners or weeds that may have been left. 
Basic slag forked in at the rate of 4 ozs. to 
the square yard I find excellent, afterwards 
top-dressing the bed with several inches of 
partly-decayed manure. W. E. Wricut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Climbing plants 

Climbing plants, admittedly, may be 
bought cheaply from the nursery, but there 
are, in most establishments, plants which 
have a sentimental value. Among these are 
Ivies and some forms of the Honeysuckle. 
This is the time at which these may be pro- 
pagated from cuttings. Choose wood which 
is well ripened, and lay the cuttings in at the 
foot of a wall if possible, although they will, 
of course, do quite well if put out in the 
open. Roots will soon be emitted, and the 
young plants may be transferred to their per- 
manent quarters early in March. 


Bedding and planting 

Except in unforeseen circumstances the 
spring bedding ought now to be com- 
pleted. Wallflowers, Cheiranthus, Polyanthi, 
Daisies, Daffodils, Sweet Williams, and so 
forth should be watered, if necessary, until 
they are established. Beds of Tulips and of 
Hyacinths may be screened by spriggy pieces 
of Laurels or of Aucubas, which shelter the 
bulbs. Small, bushy plants of Retinisporas 
make useful foils to dwarf plants when the 
former are planted in beds of some size, 


Late Grapes 


Assuming that such Grapes as Mrs. Pince, 
Lady Downe’s, Alicante, and Gros Colman 
are now ripe, it is a matter of individual 
opinion whether the bunches be left on the 
rods’ or cut and bottled. Personally, I in- 
cline to the former procedure if properly 
managed, and if the houses be not required 
for other purposes. Mrs. Pince and Lady 


Unless jj 


November 


Downe’s will hang until March, Of 
it is necessary to look over the b 
intervals in order to remove berri 
may go wrong, but if the atmosph 
buoyant there will be but little da: 
bottling be decided upon, and un 
a properly-fitted Grape-room, d. 
essential, and the temperature ou 
fall below 55 degs. Bees 


Plants for forcing 


be kept off, for the longer the per 
and the cooler the conditions unde 
plants are kept the better will be 
Khododendrons and Azaleas \ 
plenty of buds and which are n 
wieldy size may be lifted, potted u 
pared for early flowering in a_ 
Among Rhododendrons, Pink P. 
useful for this purpose; so, | 
Cunninghami. The latter forces yer 
and if it be planted out after floweri: 
of strong buds is, as a rule, for 

following season’s work, although 
advisable to force any given piece 
successive years. = 


Plant houses 
Primula obconica is very use 
time, especially some of the ne 
If the blooms be removed as s 
cease to be effective the plants will. 
their display for a long period. Wa 
and, indeed, all Primulas_ sparin, 
withered leaves of Chrysanthemum. 
be picked off at least twice per week, 
brilliantly-coloured Salvias show sy 
of damping, the fire ought to be ki: 
night. In the stove there will no 
of colour, and a brisk heat is desirabl 
Crotons and Draczenas the best pos 
regards light, in the house. 
climbing plants—Allamandas, Passi 
what not—with a free hand. If | 
mealy bug in the house utilise wet dé 
combatting this loathsome pest. L 
will now be needed in the fern 
earlier forms of the Davallia, now 
rest, should have their supplies of 1 
reduced for a time. Young pieces of a 
all Ferns can be moved on practically ati 
season if there is a regular and suffic 


Kitchen garden 3 
Potatoes and, indeed, all roo 
with the exception of Parsnips < 
Jerusalem Artichoke, ought now 
store. Globe Artichokes should be 
by a mulch from possible damage 
and offsets of these can be lifted, p 
and placed in cold frames for the 
of new beds or for increasing # 
Lettuce and Cauliflower plant 2 
frames must have free ventilation. 
found it good practice to run wir 
over the frames at this time instead | 
on the sashes. If green Mint ance 
be required early in the year the : 
number of roots should be lifte 
boxed, and put in a cold frame until 
of the year, when they respond ver 
to a brisk heat. Full-grown En 
Lettuces in the open must be protec 
frosts. Nothing appears to be mort 
than freshly-gathered and _perfe 
Beech leaves. Let the burning 
rubbish, the wheeling of manure, 
digging and trenching be hurried 
able weather, and see that winter v 
are safe in the event of severe frost. 
W. McGurFo 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrights 
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The Uses 


eply to a correspondent on page 662 
issue for October 30th, we have 
o point out that there are various 
me, and that each has some special 
garden. In response to many in- 
‘we now try to set out the actual 
for the application of lime to the soil. 
er of the soil to produce good crops 
; to a large extent upon three factors, 
ons, namely, the chemical, the 
and the biological factors. Lime is 
nked with all these factors, and if 
be kept in a high state of fertility it 
al that some form of lime be from 
time applied. The part lime plays in 
or is set out below. 
EMICAL FACTOR.—Lime is an essen- 
of plant food, inasmuch as it sup- 
e element calcium to the plant. 
it crops vary greatly as to the amount 
ium required. Turnips, Peas, and 
} are examples of crops which take up 
in large quantities. Potatoes take 
‘ry little. In both cases calcium is re- 
from the soil, and, when the crop is 
va certain quantity of calcium is lost to 
vil. Another item on the chemical side 
8 fact that lime acts upon various in- 
_plant foods in the soil and renders 
foods soluble, so that plant roots can 
b them. A good example of this is the 
of lime upon insoluble organic material 
ining nitrogen. Another example is 
potash is present in all. clay soils, and 
fe application of a potash salt often gives 
acreased crop. Lime will often give 
+e . ° 
‘as good a result on certain clay soils, 
o the fact that when lime is applied 
le potash is released. The above ex- 
3s will serve to show that lime plays an 
int part in the chemical factor of soil 
PHYSICAL FACTOR.—One of the greatest 
of lime on soil fertility is due to its effect 
the texture and general physical soil 
tions. This effect is very marked in 
which are on the clay or heavy side. It 
. noted that clay particles are capable 
isting in two states. In one state the 
les remain as individuals, sticky and 
ad very tightly together. In this state 
hed only move very slowly in the soil, 


¥ 


drainage of a soil in this condition is 
ys bad. It is also impossible to obtain 
ven a heavy soil when the clay particles 
this condition. The second condition 
| ee is that, where, instead of 
ining as individuals numbers of them 
aggregated together into tiny crumbs. 
so aggregated the crumbs of clay act 
ough mere particles of that size. Water 
colate much more freely, and the 
age is therefore much improved. In a 
late spring it is often possible to prepare 
ed on limed land when unlimed land 
wet a condition to allow of its being 
This effect is also well marked on 
Is during a dry spell in summer. Un- 
nd cracks very badly, limed land does 
E BIOLOGICAL FACTOR.—The effect of lime 
factor is not quite so easy to demon- 
but an example or two will serve to 
what we mean. Soils which are short 
€ are said to be acid. This condition is 
n both clay and sandy types of soil. 
adual decay of organic matter in the 
lepends upon the action of certain 
in the soil. The bacteria responsi- 
this decay cannot flourish and work 
cid conditions, therefore we find that 
d the soil of which is in an acid condi- 
dually accumulate a ‘‘ mat” of un- 
ed vegetable material on the surface of 
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of Lime 


the land. Under garden conditions organic 
manures do not decay, and are therefore use- 
less as plant food. Another example is the 
effect’ of lime upon club-root of Turnips 
and Cabbages. This disease, in contrast to 
the bacteria we have been writing about 
above, flourish only under acid conditions. 
In soils containing plenty of lime the fungus 
club-root never makes any headway, the op- 
posite happening in unlimed land. This 
effect-of lime was dealt with in more detail 
in a reply to a query published on page 618 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for October gth. 

The above will serve to show the import- 
ance of lime in connection with soil fertility. 
We hope soon to deal with the question of 
The best time to apply Lime, and also The 
Mode of Application. 


Storing Lettuces and Endive 


Hard weather now having set in, the lift- 
ing and storing of Lettuces and Endive to 
prolong the supply of salad well into the win- 
ter should be no longer delayed. Cold 
frames and pits are the most serviceable and 
suitable places for storing them in, as they 
can then be kept cool, and at the same time 
protected from frost. Failing these struc- 
tures, roughly-constructed frames of boards, 
or skeleton pits, with the walls formed of 
turves, will answer very well, provided there 
are old lights or shutters to cover them with 
during wet and frosty weather. To form the 
frames, pieces of 4-inch by 3-inch quartering 
should be driven. in at the corners and at 
intervals along the back and front, to hold 
the turves in place. If the stakes for the 
back are 3 feet in length, and those for the 
front 6 inches less, the pit will be 2 feet deep 
at the back and 18 inches at the front if the 


stakes are driven in to the depth of 1 foot. 


When the turf walls are built up to the height 
of the stakes, put boards on the top, 9 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick, and nail them down 
to the heads of the stakes. The turves should 
be placed one on the other as regularly and 
tightly as possible, and, when completed, cut 
down the face, both on the inside and out- 
side, with a turf knife to render the surface 
even. These temporary structures are useful 
for various purposes, and if the precaution is 
taken to bank fine cinder-ashes against the 
outside of the walls, frost can be effectually 
excluded. This latter is a good method, too, 
of dealing with ordinary cold frames, and if 
ashes are not available, long, dry stable litter, 
placed round them, forms a good substitute. 
Mats, Bracken, or long litter are necessary 
to afford additional protection in frosty 
weather, as it is equally as important to 
render the top portions of the frames or pits 
frost-proof as the sides. Any kind of light 
soil answers for placing in the frames, etc., 
and for working in and around the roots, or, 
rather, the balls of soil, for it is essential that 
each plant be lifted with a good quantity of 
soil attached to its roots. If this is in a 
medium condition as regards moisture, there 
is then no need to water the plants in. 

The front portions of Peach-cases and 
orchard-houses, too, are sometimes utilised 
for storing Lettuces and Endive, the plants 
being placed on the floor, and the “ balls ”’ 
surrounded with any kind of suitable soil 
there may be at hand. Endive and Cabbage 
Lettuces may also, at a push, be planted on 
a sharp, sloping bank of garden soil or ashes, 
formed at the base of a wall facing south or 
west. The bank may be 18 inches in width 
at the base, and from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, and, if the aspect is right, any blank 
wall will answer the purpose. If old lights 
or shutters are not available to protect them 
with, hurdles trussed with straw or Bracken 
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will, when leant against the wall, ward off a 
good deal of frost. The plants should be set 
fairly closely together, and commence plant- 
ing at the bottom of the bank, making the 
soil quite firm round the plants, and proceed 
in this way row by row till the apex is 
reached. It is not to be expected that the 
plants will keep so well in this.way as they 
do in pits, etc., but it is preferable to leaving 
them to take their chance in the open garden. 


Value of wood-ashes 


Are wood-ashes a good thing to use in 
planting perennials on a stiff clay or heavy 
loam? Is it possible to overdo the dose, and 
would the ashes act as a manure or merely 
help to lighten the soil? ROCKERY. 


[The value of wood-ashes in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
over-estimated. They not only act as a fer- 
tiliser, but also as valuable agents in raising 
the temperature of cold soils, besides 
operating in a beneficial manner in keeping 
them open, and so rendering them more 
easily worked. On light soils, wood-ashes 
are also serviceable, the lighter the character 
of the staple the less need there is for ap- 
plication generally, the exceptions being in 
cases where wireworm and maggot are 
troublesome, and where the soil has become 
nothing but a mass of humus from repeated 
and heavy dressings of manure. This latter 
is often found to be the case where the soil is 
anything but light, and although the presence 
of so much humus is not then quite so detri- 
mental, both in this and the former instance 
the soil would be greatly benefited by the 
application of a good dressing of wood-ashes 
for a season or two in lieu of manure, These 
wood-ashes, containing a considerable 
amount of carbonate of potash—the quantity 
varying according to the materials used at 
the time of burning—sweeten humus-laden 
soils, so to speak, and counteract the evils 
arising from ‘a too free use of organic 
manures. Again, the more charcoal the 
ashes contain, the more is their value en- 
hanced, as this takes up and retains mois- 
ture, which is thus stored ready, as it were, 
for absorption by the roots of both plants and 
trees, as the case may be, when they come 
into contact with it. On wireworm and 
maggot-infested soils wood-ashes are of 
special value, as they greatly assist in getting 
rid of these troublesome pests if their ap- 
plication is steadily persisted in. They 
should then be applied as a surface-dressing 
at the time the seeds are sown, in addition to 
giving the plot a good dressing when digging, 
taking care to incorporate them well with the 
staple. For sowing in Potato drills after the 
planting is finished, and before closing in the 
drills, they are of the utmost service, and act 
as a first-rate fertiliser. For getting rid of 
fly on allthe Brassica tribe nothing can equal 
wood-ashes, only they must be applied in a 
dry state, while they can also be used on 
Turnips with similar results. 

The use of wood-ashes in connection with 
fruit-growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally 
for incorporating with other constituents 
when forming new fruit tree borders. They 
are also used for mixing with new compost 
in the transplanting of fruit trees when it is 
necessary to place some new soil over and 
round about the roots. As a surface dress- 
ing for fruit tree borders, wood-ashes play 
an important part, as, in addition to their 
rendering valuable manurial aid, they also 
heighten the colour of the fruit. Again, they 
may be used with excellent effect in the pot 
culture of orchard-house trees when mixed 
with other ingredients, also for Pines and 
Tomatoes. Wood-ashes are also useful in 
the eradication of Moss on lawns. } 
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mucronata) 
READ in a garden journal of recent 
date (not GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED) that 
drained bed of light, peaty soil. This, how- 
ever, 1s not my experience, for, whereas such 
shrubs make plenty of growth in light, sandy, 
their greatest charm, are scarce, and, more 
often than not, non-existent. This is due to 
various causes, the chief of which is, in my 
critical flowering and setting periods, and if 
anyone who has tried them in peaty soils and 
dry positions, with disappointment in the 
his plants to low, moist, heavy soil he 
will be greatly surprised with the results in 
due course. These South American shrubs 
where they grow in the grass without any 
- other care than the cutting away of the latter 
twice during the summer. It is nothing un- 
the previous year’s crop of fruit has left the 
bushes. They never fail to mature a bounti- 
ful crop of their beautiful large berries, which 
March, their heavily-laden branches being 
much sought for for indoor decoration. 
Growing on the north-west side of an old 
most beautiful shrubs absolutely laden with 
handsome fruits, many of which are the size 
of Cherries and of various shades of colour, 
some almost purple, produced with such 
abundance as to almost obscure the little 
fresh green prickly leaves. Under these 
the plants sucker freely and increase in size 
year by year, so that one is at a loss to under- 
stand why such plants are so rarely seen. 
high, dry, and rather poor soil in this same 
garden, although making plenty of growth, 
provide us with a mere sprinkling of berries, 
these plants is about 3 feet, with a similar or 
even larger spread of branches. They are 
evergreen in character and very pretty when 
Another point in favour of these shrubs is 
that during average winters their orna- 
mental fruits are not taken by birds like 


Prickly Heath (Pernettya 

[er ornamental shrubs require a well- 
and peaty soils, the berries, which comprise 
opinion, dryness of such _ soijs during the 
matter of berries, will transfer a portion of 
revel with’ me in heavy soil near a stream, 
usual to find them a mass of bloom before 
are decidedly attractive from September to 
cottage, as I write, is a long line of these 
including white, pink, lilac, crimson, and 
conditions and with this minimum of care 
Other groups of these shrubs growing on 
almost unnoticeable. The average height of 
in bloom. 

those of the Holly and other showy fruit, but 


pheasants and poultry are very fond of them, — 


and will soon clear the bushes if allowed. to 
do so. These shrubs may be raised from 
seeds or increased by means of cuttings or 
division of the roots. The suckers which 
spring up about their base form excellent 
material for this purpose and make nice 
plants in three years. Here in Sussex I 
have never known the plants to be damaged 
by frost. E. MarkyaM. 


[We have distinct recollections of the late 
Mr. Kingsmill bringing from his garden at 
Harrow many years ago branches in the 
many shades of colour now to be had laden 
with fruit. We have never seen the 
Pernettya fruiting so freely. The soil in 
which these were grown was a heavy clay 
and showed clearly that a heavy soil is all- 
important in the cultivation of this shrub.— 
Ep-] 


The White Spanish Broom 
(Cytisus albus) 


Too rarely seen is this pretty spring-flower- 
ing shrub which, during April and May, pro- 


VS x 
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duces a distinct and very pleasing effect, quite 
unlike the majority of this rumerous family. 
The graceful bushes reach a height of 5 feet 
to 6 feet in three or four years, and will even 
attain a height of 15 feet with age. When 
laden with its white flowers, borne in long 
racemes, there are few more attractive 
flowering shrubs, and if massing is resorted 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge tf -corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Letters on business should -be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be ‘replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


to the result is very picturesque 
growth so slender and graceful, yet | 
floppiness so objectionable in some o 
other varieties and hybrids. The grey. 
of the shoots during the winter is not. 
‘charm when tossed to and fro by st 
may be easily raised from seeds, an 
warm, sunny position. “Ng 


to Queries 
Naming plants—All who wish their 
be named should send fair examples of 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not : 
four plants should be sent in any one u 
same correspondent. Where more than 
ig sent they should be numbered. Of. 
cones should always be sent. ee fs. 
Naming fruit—Several specimens 
stages of colour and size of the same ki 
assist in its determination. We have 
from several correspondents single spec 
fruits for naming, these in many cases 
ripe and otherwise poor. We underta 
not more than four varieties at a tim, 


FRUIT 
Diseased Blenheim Orange Apple 


I enclose a piece of a Blenheim Orange 
Apple tree, and shall be obliged if you can 
tell me what is the cause of the swellings 
on it? The tree is a cordon and bears well, 
but is mostly covered with these tumours; 
can they be cured? CHIRCOMBE, 

[Your trees’ are attacked by the American 
blight—a wretched pest and difficult to eradi- 
cate. The following will effect a cure if well 
done: Procure 1 pint of soluble petroleum, 
1 lh. of soft-soap, and mix with clay to the 
consistency of paint, and thoroughly paint 
all parts of the trees at this season. We 
would also add that ordinary petroleum is 
readily made «soluble by incorporating 
thoroughly with soft-soap—say double the 
quantity of soap to the petroleum. ] 


Unhealthy young Apple tree 


(J. Ashworth).—Your Apple leaves show 
that two causes are operating to cause ithe 
unhealthy condition of your tree, (1) Some 
of the leaves are attacked by the fungus, 
Apple scab. This disease attacks the wood, 
leaves, and fruit of most varieties of Apples. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin is very prone ito. the 
disease, and we are doubtful if the variety 
is likely to flourish under the soil condition 
mentioned in your letter. The appearance 
of this disease on so young a tree is not a 
good omen for its future. If you examine 
your foliage you will find dark olive green 
sooty patches present. Your best plan will 
be to collect and burn all the diseased foliage, 
and in the spring prune hard all the growths 
that have grown this season. The prunings 
should also be burned. If the disease re- 
appears, the tree should be sprayed with 
soluble lime sulphur at summer strength. 
Are there any other Apple trees growing 
near? If so they are probably affected with 
Apple scab and should receive attention. 
(2) The foliage also shows signs of a bad 
attack of Apple leaf scorch. This trouble is 
one about which little is known. It often 
appears on certain ‘types of soil, but is usually 
worse on light soils. You should try ithe 
effect of applying an annual dressing of 
sulphate of potash at -the rate of 1 oz. per 
square yard. A dressing of potash has in 
many cases given a good measure of control 
with leaf scorch. _ 


Gathering Apples and Pears 

(Jas. North)—We should not think your 
Apples and Pears have sustained any. injury 
from recent frosts. By the time these lines 
appear in print, however, we advise you to 


gather and store the Apples and 

question; although as the fruit 
they will naturally take on a yellowist 
varying in intensity according to the var 
but they will not turn red or crimson if t) 
is no sign of such colouring on the sur 
of the fruit at the present time | 
gathered. 


Cross pollination _ 7 

(Jas. North).—For cross-pollination — | 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, Pitmaston Duch 
Clapp’s Favourite, or Beurre § pei 
Which flower about the same itime 
Doyenné du Comice, should answer. — 


Bottling of Grapes a 
(F. D.).—The bunches of Grapes 
with enough of the wood on which they 
grown to reach down the bottle for the 
to hang clear. It makes little diffe 
which end of the shoot is thrust int 
water, as water will be imbibed from 


ery 


end. Any room may be fitted up with she 
or racks for placing the bottles on in slit 
ing position. All that is required is | 


equable temperature of from 45 degs. to; 
degs. Well-ripened Grapes, under such ci 
ditions, will generally keep longer than if [ 
on the Vines. “ ~ i | 


Unsatisfactory Vines Na ee 
(X. Y. Z.).—Your Vines are sufferin 
loss of roots, hence the shanking. . It 
so much the want of manure as new 
Your dressing of cow manure is not 
If you get down to roots you will fi 
ficiency of surface fibres, and no mat 
manures you use only aggravates t 
when there are too few roots to abso 
food given. Doubtless at some pe 
have overcropped your Vines, This | 
done; or they may be too crowded. What 
needed is new root action; but to get th 
must secure new top-growth. The b 
doubtless, would be to lift the Vine, 
bably you cannot lose a crop for a se 
two. Our advice is this: At this seas: 
fully remove surface-soil till you 
roots; you will probably find these 
plentiful and destitute of fibrous 
Cut away any decayed ones, and giv 
surface-soil, not in great quantities, s 
good loam, bone-meal, and mortar-rubble, | 
wood-ashes, and you may remove ap 
of border further from roots. Give ne\ 
or drainage as necessary. Take u 
new shoots this year from fhe base, one 
Vine, and only crop very lightly, not | 
hard, and remove any weak growth 


a 


The tree roots have evidently 
q into a cold clay ‘soil and fail to 
food. . To remedy this you ought 
tree—if not too large—and clear 
ne sour and inert soil, replacing it with 
loam to which have been added 
meal and lime-rubbish. If there 
t this should be removed. Another 
the trouble may be non-fertilisation 
ers. ; 
g Apples 
The dessert Apples you have—Scarlet 
, sturmer Pippin, and Cobham or 
ppin—are all late kinds, and should 
Re recs so long as may be safe. 
ember ioth is late for such gather- 
ast, it is in the south, but it may 
far up in the midlands as you are. 
parting from the tree is a very good 
eness is true, but the condition of 
/when a fruit is cut open, showing 
to be brown or well coloured, is 
as the best test of ripeness. The 
Cobham is from. November till 
Scarlet Nonpareil till March, and 
Pippin from December till May. 
with you all the varieties may 
er. Much depends on the length 
fruits hang on ithe trees to thoroughly 
tare taken in gathering and storing, 
so in keeping them fairly cool and in 
iosphere that is not too dry. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


-s of ornamental shrubs 


ve bought a piece of land 70 feet wide 
yout 260 feet in depth, and I want to 
- advice about planting an original 
tive screen the length of the two 
Ordinary wooden fencing is extremely 
ye, and, though it may be useful, it is 
Iso it would be a costly business to 
he inner sides of two long 6-foot 
with cordon or wall fruit trees, climb- 
, and soon. My rather vague pro- 
to plant Beech for the entire length 
o sides and spaced at irregular 
Is the following ornamental shrubs :— 
tinus atropurpureus, Berberis steno- 
Choisya ternata, and also to break 
by planting in the hedge, say, Pyrus 
Pyrus Eleyi, Prunus  Pissardi, 
a, Crategus coccinea plena, and 
variety. I hoped in this way to 
nse growth of evergreen (or brown 
Beech), and to break the monotony 
-shrubs and trees of varying heights. 
include Briar Roses, Rosa Moyesii, 
inicera nitida in such a hedge, and per- 
ew Larches? Or is my hedge going 
‘like a patchwork quilt? The soil is 
y with a moderate admixture of loam. 
es will run, roughly, north and 
ind at the northern boundary there 
ady a thick spinney of Oak, Alder, 
w. I have a quotation in a cata- 
Scotland of transplanted Common 
inches to 30 inches, at toos. 
This seems very cheap. Would 
liable at the price, do you think? 
ymen are unknown to me. 


Webel: 


uite a good plan to plant hedges of 
| shrubs with a stiffening of Beech. 
im would be a good alternative to 
ough they both have much the same 
t of close, twiggy growth when 
imed. Of the shrubs you name it 
be well to omit Larch. Rhus Cotinus 
scarcely tall enough. Guelder 
id Ribes are both excellent in a shrub 
s0 the fruiting Barberry and any of 
, Prunus, and Crategus that you 
Onicera nitida would be rather lost 


s 
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in such a hedge, though it is perfect as small 
dividing green walls in formal gardening. 
Here and there one of the wilder-looking 
Rambling Roses, such as Evangeline, would 
be very desirable; if led up. into a Prunus 
Pissardi the effect would be. excellent. It 
would be best not to ‘‘ spot ’’ the flowering or 
berrying bushes, but to have, say,.three or 
four Beeches or Hornbeam and then a few 
yards of selected Pyrus and Crategus; then, 
again, Beech, followed.by Guelder Rose and 
Ribes, then, perhaps, three or four green 
Hollies with Forsythia suspensa led through 
them, and then another quiet stretch of 
Beech. In some such way there would be no 
patchwork effect, but a series of interesting 
incidents more or less separate from each 
other. The bulk of the hedge could be 
trimmed to a nearly straight line, but the 
front should be allowed some play, the better 
to show off the special ways of each group. 
It would be tempting to allow the shrub 
hedge a good width, such as 6 feet at least, 
and to have at its foot a 6-foot to 9-foot verge 
of grass and then the path. The quotation 
from the Scotch firm appears low, but we can- 
not give an opinion on the Scotch plants, not 
having seen them. We advise you to deal 
with a firm of repute. ] 


Romneya Coulteri 


(J. B.).—This does best on warm, loamy 
soils, and we see no reason whatever why 
you should not try it in your district (Gallo- 
way) against a wall with a south aspect. In 
the winter mulch over the roots with some 
light, porous material, such as Pine needles 
or rough Cocoa-fibre. You can place over 
the branches during very severe weather a 
mat or such-like, but it should be removed 
directly the weather breaks. A great point 
in the culture of this is to get healthy plants 


-in pots, suchas yours are, planting in April, 


and disturbing the roots as little as possible. 
Prepare a station for it as follows :—Take 
out a hole 2 feet deep and wide and fill in 
with loam, leaf-soil,, the latter half-decayed, 
in equal parts. Plenty of sharp sand, a little 
old mortar-rubbish, and some old manure 
may also be added and mixed together. See 
to it also that the drainage is good. 


ROSES 


Pot Roses in cold house 

I shall be glad of some advice as to the 
management of Roses (Lea and Hybrid Tea) 
in pots in my locality (London). Hitherto 
they have done very well. I have a green- 
house (unheated) where,the Roses are housed 
during the winter (November to April). They 
were then put outside to flower (some 
plunged). This year, for the first time, they 
have been a failure. Out of some three 
dozen J have lost about one-third, Six trees 
look unhealthy, with few blooms and gener- 
ally scant foliage. I repot about once a year. 
Should I use manure, pot oftener, and when? 
The Japanese Rose (rugosa) and its varieties, 
single and double, do splendidly with me in 
the open border. They are the only Roses 
for London. H. E. W. 


[We think you do wrong in turning the 
plants outdoors in April, seeing that you have 
kept. them under glass for five months. If it 
is necessary for you to remove the plants from 
the cold house, could you not make a shelter 
for them where they could be protected from 
cold winds and the night air? If possible, 
keep the plants in the future in your cold 
house until after flowering at least—in fact, 
we should say do not turn them outdoors 
until June. Once a year is quite often enough 
to repot. The best time to repot is after they 
have rested two or three weeks following 
their first blossoming, then keep them in the 
cold house until the plants have made another 
growth. Only top air should be given, and 
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that very sparingly when winds are keen, or 
days are dull. Water when required, and 


~ syringe freely between six and seven on the 


mornings of fine days,-and again in the after- 
noon about’ five o’clock, Gradually harden 
off the second growth and then plunge the 
plants outdoors in August until the following 
November. When repotting use_a compost 
of two parts loam, one.part well-rotted 
manure, with a 5-inch potful of bone-dust to 
each barrowful of soil, Pot very firmly into’ 
clean pots, but do not over-pot—that is to say, 
do not give a weakly plant an extra large 
shift. If a weak plant is worth kéeping at 
all (which we much doubt) it is best not to 
repot until it has gained strength. When the 
plants are showing buds no larger than Peas 
they can take liquid-manure, increasing this 
in quantity and strength as the buds swell. 
We advise you to procure some new plants 
at once to replace those of your stock that are 
weak. See also leading article, page 681. | 


GREENHOUSE 


Plants for cool-house 

(H. W.).—Your choice of climbers is not 
very extensive, though the blue (coerulea) 
and white (Constance Elliot) Passion-flowers 
should suit your purpose. For the early 
months of the year you must depend for 
flowers upon hardy subjects, which under 
glass will naturally bloom a little earlier than 
they will out-of-doors.. Such things as 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Lily of ithe 
Valley, and Spirzeas, with a few shrubs, such 
as Lilacs, hardy Azaleas, double-flowered 
Plum, and Spiraea confusa, will help to form 
an attractive feature, while in the summer 
you can principally rely upon Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, and the many 
p'ants advertised for the purpose in the pages 
of this paper. In the autumn Chrysan- 
themums will yield a display for a time, but 
the absence of fire-heat will cause many of 
the blooms to damp. 


Solanum capsicastrum 

(A. C.).—You ought to have cut the plants 
back to about half their length as soon as the 
berries began to decay, and placed them 
in the greenhouse, then when the young 
shoots commenced to grow repotted in a com- 
post of two-thirds loam, one-third leaf-mould, 
and a little silver-sand. The plants should 
have been kept in the greenhouse fill May, 
when they should have been given a sunny 
spot outdoors to induce them to flower and 
fruit. When frost threatens in the autumn 


. they should be removed into the greenhouse 


again. 


Drying off Fuchsias 

(Fuchsia).—I consider the plan of laying 
Fuchsias on their sides and keeping them 
quite dry all winter a very bad one. Under 
these conditions the shoots often shrivel, 
especially if the plants are in very small pots, 
the roots also being injured beyond recovery. 
I am aware that Fuchsias, when bare of 
foliage, have a somewhat rough, untidy ap- 
pearance, and this, probably, is the reason 
why they are stowed away out of sight in 
winter. The welfare of the plants, however, 
should be considered, and natural treatment 
given while they are resting. They should be 
stood on a stage or shelf in a cool, airy house 
or pit, and the roots slightly moistened, say, 
once a month. This, while not inducing 
them to start growing, will preserve-the wood 
in a plump condition, and the plants, when 
pruned and potted in spring, will make rapid 
and satisfactory growth. 


Unsatisfactory India-rubber Plant 


(G. H.).—We think that most probably 
your India-rubber plant has become so root- 
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bound that it can make no progress. This 
can be ascertained by turning the plant out 
of the pot and examining the condition of: the 
roots. If found to be ina perfectly hard mass, 
loosen them as far as possible and repot into 
a larger pot, using fresh turfy loam, with 
which are mixed a little well-decayed manure 
and some sharp white sand. 


Ferns on old walls 


(F.).—If£ small plants are obtained in spring 
and planted between the stones or bricks with 
a little soil they would soon become estab- 
lished, and speedily form a perfect wall 
fernery; or spores might be sown with every 
prospect of success. Walls shaded from the 
hot sun of summer are best suited to this pur- 
pose, and at the foot of such a wall a rock 
garden might be made, which could also be 
planted with Ferns and alpine plants, 


Maidenhair Ferns 


(G.).—Ferns or other plants continually 
kept in rooms do not require water every 
day. Sometimes once a week is often enough. 
Feel the soil in the pot, or rap the outside of 
the pot with the knuckles ; if it sounds hollow 
give enough water to wet the soil thoroughily ; 
if the soil feels dry, water in a similar way. 
An occasional wetting of the fronds is bene- 
ficial in keeping them free from dust, but 
daily sprinklings are injurious. Plants far 
away from light in a room do not succeed so 
well as those that get more light, through 
the window even. Move your Ferns to the 
window at times, securing them from direct 
and powerful sunlight and draughts, and 
attend carefully to watering them. 


VEGETABLES 
Growing Seakale 


Please give a few hints on growing Sea-— 


kale. When should new plants be put in, 
and how treated? S: 


[ Your first aim must be to have the ground 
rianured and deeply dug in the autumn. If 
you want profitable Seakale you should dress 
heavily with half-decayed manure. Then in 
the spring—say, early in April—purchase 
Seakale-seed, of which you want at the rate 
of 1 lb. weight to a rod of ground, or there- 
abouts. The drills should be drawn as for 
Peas, and 20 inches apart, so that in a rod of 
ground, 163 feet by 163 feet, you would have 
about nine drills, each 16% feet long, or a 
total length of 148 feet of drill for a pound of 
seed to sow, although even then thinly. The 
sowing should be done about the middle of 
April, and the seed at once covered up. 
Growth takes place in about three weeks. 
When the plants are well up they should be 
thinned out to about 10 inches apart. From 
that time forward all that can be done is to 
keep the hoe moved freely between the rows 
until the leaves cover the ground, also giving 
the plants in the summer two very light 
sprinklings of coarse salt or nitrate of soda. 
If the ground be at all good, growth should 
be strong, and in the late autumn, when the 
leaves have died off, you should have a fine 
lot of roots and crowns. The proper course 
then is to open a small trench at one end of 
every other row of roots, and to fork them 
out, taking care not to break the roots. The 
other rows can be left to have their crown 
growths in the spring blanched by covering | 
the crowns with a ridge of loose soil 8 inches 
to 9 inches deep. The plants lifted should be 
hard trimmed of all side roots, each piece of 
which should be laid all the same way as cut 
off, the main roots, with crowns attached, 
being left some 7 inches each in length. All 
these should be laid in quite thickly into any 
spare soil temporarily, being just covered, 
the crowns being kept upwards. During the 
winter a few scores each week, or less often, 
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can be put into soil in any dark, warm place 
in a cellar or other store, and, being watered 
and closely covered up to exclude light and 
air, growth soon follows, and the crown 
growths, when 7 inches in height, can be cut 
and used for cooking. If the outdoor rows 
be covered up with soil in March, crowns for 
cutting can be had in that way so soon as the 
lifted stock of roots is exhausted. Those can 
be left for similar treatment the following 
year, the intervening ground being well 
manured and dug over. ‘The side roots from 
the lifted crowns mentioned above should be 
cut to straight lengths of 44 inches to 5 inches 
each, and all carefully laid one way, then 
laid in thickly in some temporary position 
till April, when they can be planted with a 
dibber in rows as for seedlings, the tops of 
the root-pieces being just covered. In that 
way an unlimited stock of Seakale-roots may 
soon be obtained each year. | 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Skisdon.—The Pear was too decayed 
when received for naming. The names of 
the Apples we give are conjectural only, as 
the specimens in each case are not good 
enough to admit of a definite opinion being 
given. 1, Litchampton Russet; 2, Squire’s 
Pippin ; 3, Gooseberry Apple. 

Pear.—Pear Baronne de Mello. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex.—List 
of Roses; list of trees and shrubs; hardy 
flowers. ~ ; 

Keith Luxford and Co., Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts. — Chrysanthemums and _ Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations. 

The Burbage. Nurseries, Ltd., near Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire—Burbage Roses and 
fruit trees. 


Formation of a Gardening Society 
within the Civil Service at Acton 


A well-attended and particularly successful 
meeting was held at Bromyard Avenue, 
Acton, W. 3, on Monday evening, November 
Ist, 1926, at which it was proposed to form 
a Horticultural Society. It was unanimously 
decided that the title should be the Civil 
Service (Acton) Horticultural Society, to 
embrace the whole of the staffs of the 
Ministry of Pensions and the Ministry of 
Health housed at Acton. “ 

Mr. H. H. Rix, .of the Awards Branch, 


Ministry of Pensions, who is keenly inter-— 


ested, was voted to the chair, and after 
opening the proceedings called upon that 
well-known horticulturist, Mr. William 
Biggs, of the Ministry of Pensions, to intro- 
duce the subject for which the meeting had 
been called. 

Mr, Biggs ably responded, making a very 
lucid speech embodying the object of the sug- 
gested new Society which, inter alia, in- 
cluded the exchange of plants, the purchase 
of seeds, plants, trees, and fertilizers at dis- 
count prices for the benefit of members, 
advice, periodical circulars, lectures, and 
shows, and concluded by mentioning that the 
subscription would be 1s. per annum. 

The meeting was very enthusiastic, and it 
was decided to appoint a secretary, two 
assistant secretaries, joint treasurers, and a 
committee of seven to launch the new project 


with the least possible delay. = 


Over 600 members of all ranks and grades 
of the two Ministries have already signified 
their willingness to become members, and 
without doubt this number will be consider- 
ably augmented in the near future. 

Mr. Biggs was unanimously elected chair- 


man, and Mr. Louis Bird, of the Ministry — 


of Health, Room 11, was elected secretary. 


‘be nearly 2 tons per acre below 


Fruit trees at Lowdh 
-It is no small thing to have a pr 
history of nearly 150 years behind ; 
and the old-established firm of 
and Sons, which dates back to 178 
enviable record. We recently h 
tunity of visiting their nursery | 
Notts., and a tour through the 
partments revealed a fine organ 
department—seeds, bulbs, fruit, 
trees, and sundries is run on exc 
which involve the minimum of 
the receiving and despatching of ¢ 
The nursery occupies so many 
was impossible to cover the whole 
time at our disposal, but we were 
impressed with the fine stock of | 
including all the best varieties. 
were making fine growth, and 1 
first-class crops. A tremendous 
shoots of this year’s growth wer 
over 8 feet high, splendid growers 
of the skill and attention given 
door work of the staff. A medi 
tree seemed to be unknown in t 
bushes, standards, fan-trained 
Pearson’s have a reputation for 
keep up, and our visit showed 
that reputation is being maintained, 


LATE NOTE 

The Potato crop Mises | 
Practically all the Potato crop 
lifted in most districts, and the tu 
been clamped in clean and dry condi 
the whole the Potatoes are sma 
are light. Disease is reported i 
districts, but especially so in the 
Potato areas in the east of the cou 
the eastern counties the crop is 


of the past 10 years, and in the 
counties about 13 tons below aver 


acre over the whole of England an 
estimated at 5.4 tons or about 2 tc II 
average. The estimated total pro 
2,682,000 tons is 532,000 tons sma 
last year’s crop, and 476,000 tons b 
average.of the 10 years 1916-1925 


GARDENING APPOINTMI 
Mr. H. Devereti, formerly ga 
Lt.-Col. P. B. Cookson, Mel 
Morpeth, as gardener to F. SrTraki 
Angerton, Morpeth. Bee 
Mr. W. Erramy, formerly gardener 
C. BerueLtit, Cheam Park, Sutton, 
as gardener to the Ear OF | 
Priory, Brentwood, Essex. 
Mr. J. C. Harper, formerly ga 
Bryant, Bryn Mair, Llandudne, 
gardener to A. Brappury, E. 
Lupus, Llandudno. 
Mr. E, W. Norton, formerl 
Essendon Place, Hatfield, F 
dener to Miss Bairp, Abbot 
Langley, Herts, : 2s 
Mr. E. J. STENNER, formerly 
PRINCE VicToR NAPOLEON, 
Hill, Farnborough, as gardene 
CortincHaM, Esq., Woolley H. 
head. <a oe 
Mr. W. H. Symons, formerly garde 
Hon. Mrs. Smyru, Stockton Ho 
ford, Wilts, as gardener to 
Esq., Langford House, Bristol. 
Mr. H. Whryter, formerly g 
FREDERICK STRAKER, Esq., _ 
Morpeth, as gardener to_ 
Esq., Aughton, Ormskirk. 
Mr. THomas HunrTER, now gardene 
GEMMELL, Esq., Harescombe, ~ 
» Middlesex. ieee 
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} various trees and shrubs which have 
sht-coloured bark make an important 
ition to the winter attractions of the 
pe. Such plants thrive in ordinary 
soil and often succeed under condi- 
yhich are not considered ideal for 
dinds of shrubs. The most conspicu- 
urs are red,.yellow, brown, and silver 
, with now and then a plant having 
yreen stems. 

$ conspicuous in the Cornus family, 
fous forms of C. alba being very 
nt, whilst C. stolonifera and C. 
ta are “also very showy. The red- 
d Willow, a form of Salix alba 
“which is sometimes called the 
| Willow, is also very attractive, 
another Willow with reddish bark; 
form of S. alba, is britzensis, 
i virescens is another red-barked 
thilst Rosa alpina has also red bark. 
erateegifolius is another shrub with 
d stems. Amongst yellows, Salix 
‘llina is one of the most conspicuous. 
ith the other colour-stemmed Wil- 
10uld be planted in the vicinity of 
vhere the colour will be reflected and 
litional inter- 
he colour of 
garkx is always 
t when the 
sare cut down 
, the pruning 
ne in March. 
md = golden- 
| Willow is 
S. babylonica 
aureis, a tree 
“weeping 


ie There is, 
, some doubt 
tis tree being 
named, some 
es placing it 
iba. Another 
with yellow 


found in 
= stolonifera 
‘iramea. 


are numerous 
vith bright 
jark, one of 
: effective be- 
adelphus Le- 


ees and Shrubs with Co 


many of the Spirzas, Rubus spectabilis, R. 
odoratus, R. nutkanus, the Neillias, Deut- 
zias, Forsythia suspensa, and Ribes san- 
guineum. Arbutus Andrachne and A. 
Menziesii may also be referred to in this 
group, for the young bark is very con- 
spicuous after the older bark has been shed. 
Silver and glaucous-coloured bark is found 
in several instances, particularly amongst the 
Rubi. The best known species is Rubus 
hiflorus, often spoken of as the whitewashed 
stem Bramble. Then there is the Chinese 
variety, quinqueflorus, an even stronger plant, 


. together with such kinds as R. lasiostylus, 


Geraldi, trianthus, reddish with glaucous 
bloom, thibetanus, and leucodermis.  S. 


daphinoides is the handsomest of the glau- 
cous-barked Willows, while of trees the most 
conspicuous with silver bark are the Birches. 
B. nigra, the red Birch of the United States, 
is conspicuous by reason of its rough, red- 
brown bark. 

The Larches are, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous of deciduous coniferous trees, their 
bark being bright brown, but Taxodium 
distichum is also boldly outlined amongst 
other trees by reason of its brown bark. 


loured Bark 


Bright greens are to be found in Leycesteria 
formosa, the various Brooms, Kerr:a japo- 
nica, and the Ephedras. . 

Whenever these subjects are planted for 
the sake of their winter effect it is always 
desirable that they should be placed in good- 
sized groups in commanding positions, where 
their presence may be noticed from a con- 
siderable distance. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Two good late Apples 

WO of the. very best late-keeping Apples 

for orchard planting are Alfriston and 

Norfolk Beaufin. The former is a large 
green fruit, tinged with red on the side next 
the sun, excellent for cooking, and in April 
and May, when it has parted with some of 
its acidity, it is not bad eating. The tree is 
a good grower, and worked on the Crab 
makes an excellent orchard-tree, and bears 
freely. The Norfollx Beaufin is a well-known 
kind, which seldom fails to bear well. I 
have a large old tree of it standing out in the 
grounds, sheltered by soine old Elms, grow- 
ing near it, and for 
the last 20 years, and 
probably much longer, 
it has never failed to 
produce annually good 
crops of handsome 
highly-coloured fruit. 
This Apple improves 
by. keeping till after 
Christmas. I had it 
fresh and firm last 
June. E. 


Veronica edinensis 

This is a diminu- 
tive evergreen shrub 
seldom more than 8 
inches high. When in 
good health the deep 
green branches grow 
so densely that they 
form compact spread- 
ing tufts: It is dis- 
tinguished from other 
species by the dense 
full tufts which it 
forms when it is es- 


erectus, al- tablished and by the 
all the Phila- glaucous shiny hue of 
re showy. the foliage. The dense 
dra flexu- character of the plant 
S$. Tanake é and the heavy green 
icuous in Woodland and stream in Mr. Scrase-Dickins’ beautiful garden at Coolhurst, of the leaves at a 

p, as are also Horsham, Sussex short distance remind 
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one of our native Box. When in good soil 
and fully exposed it forms neat tufts, and 
in spring is covered with a mass of tiny white 
flowers. Old plants will last for many years, 
although after some time, perhaps owing to 
the slow growth of the plant, it is liable to 
become straggly. It should then be replaced 
by young ones. When well grown this 
plant will prove a delightful ornament, 
especially when it is grown into masses with 
one side falling over a rock. It should be 
exposed to the full sun rather than shaded 
if the best results are to be obtained, and 
will thrive in any soil provided it is open 
and gravelly. Cuttings taken off in, late 
summer and kept in-a cold frame during 
winter make neat plants in two years. 
H. STEVENS. 


The Gaedeners’ Benevolent Institution 


An appeal is being made on behalf of this 
time-honoured institution which grants per- 
manent relief by way of annuities to aged 
and distressed gardeners and ‘to necessi- 
tous widows. There are 250 persons, aged 
and infirm men and widows, now receiving 
annuities. The assufed income of the fund 
is only £1,000, and there are 50 applicants 
on the waiting list. Contributions, large or 
small, should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. 
George J:-Ingram, 92, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Narcissus bulb danger 


Some interesting investigations into what 
is called ‘‘ Lily rash’’ are recorded in a re- 
cent issue of ‘‘ The Lancet,’’ by Dr. Sibyl 
Overton, H.M. Medical Inspector of Fac- 
tories (writes Our Medical Correspondent). 

This skin disease has occurred from time 
to time amongst people who cut the stems 
of flowers—chiefly Narcissi—or handle the 


bulbs of Hyacinths, Daffodils, Narcissi, and 
Tulips. It has been believed, says Dr. 
Overton, that it is due to the acrid juice of 
the flower-stalks or to oxalate of lime in the 
bulbs. 

Recently visiting two large firms which 


deal with bulbs on a large scale, Dr. Overton 
found that a few of the packers had a pecu- 
liar inflammation of the skin of their fingers. 
It extended under the nail and caused con- 
siderable pain. 

Dr. Overton found that out of Tulip bulbs 
an acrid juice could be pressed which would 
rapidly produce inflammation under the nails. 


Campanula Telham Beauty 


This Campanula has done exceedingly well 
with me this season, its beautiful china-blue 
flowers lasting in perfection some° time. 
Krom the garden standpoint I always value 
a Campanula from the length of stem occu- 
pied by the flowers or buds, and in this re- 
_ spect Telham Beauty is very good. The 
blooms expand widely, and if the spent 
flowers are removed directly they fade the 
flowering period is considerably prolonged. 
Offsets’ are produced in great abundance 
around the old stems, and instead of allow- 
ing them to become a close, dense mass I 
separate them into single strong crowns, 
securing thus much finer results. It must 
have good rich soil and plenty of water in 
dry weather, and then the stems will reach 
4 feet and over in height. For those in 
search of 1a choice Campanula I can strongly 
recommend this variety. 


Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni 


During April and May this plant makes a 
fine display 1 in the cool.greenhouse, especially 
if planted out and trained to wires on a 
sunny wall. It is a handsome species and 
may be grown in pots and trained as small 
standards and pyramids. Such specimens 
are useful for the flower garden, where bold 
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effects are desired, while for furnishing the 
centre stage of a greenhouse they are ideal. 
It is also useful for covering pillars in the 
greenhouse, and here again it ought to be 
planted out wherever possible. 

Introduced from Colombia in 1847, it soon 
became popular, although perhaps it is not so 
extensively cultivated to-day as its merits de- 
serve. It is evergreen and has a free-grow- 
ing bushy habit, the half-pendent trusses of 
vivid orange-red flowers being most con- 
spicuous. When grown in pots for green- 
house decoration it should be fed liberally 
when the receptacles are full of roots, other- 
wise the shoots become hard and stunted, and 
fail to produce the wealth of richly-coloured 
flowers of which the plant is capable. S, 
Jamesoni enjoys a good rooting medium, 
such as a sandy loam and leaf-mould with a 
moderate sprinkling of bone-meal added. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings, and these 
will root readily at almost any time if placed 
in a close frame and afforded a little heat. 

Wie Be 


The double-flowered Peach (Prunus 


persica var. flore roseo pleno) 

The beautiful rose-pink flowers of this 
little tree are very attractive about the middle 
of April, even though they appear at the same 
time as those of the Magnolias, Camellias, 
Viburnums, and a host of other fine things. 
There are many varieties of the Peach 
with double flowers, including a white 
one, but of these I prefer the subject of this 
note. It does not quite relish our heavy soil, 
but, nevertheless, it blooms every year, and 
in warm, sandy soils would grow more freely. 
Wherever used it should have an evergreen 
background. SUSSEX 


Bush Clover (Lespedeza Sieboldii) 


The warm days of late have brought this 
graceful shrub to such a state of perfection 
that well-flowered examples are attracting 
considerable attention. The luxuriant, freely- 
branching growths are laden with rosy- -purple 
Pea- shaped flowers. In one instance, where 
this delightful plant is situated at the 
back of a 5-foot wall which also acts as a re- 
taining wall, its long elegant growths fall 
over to the courtyard below tn a beautiful 
way ; indeed this appears to be the ideal posi- 
tion for such a loose and graceful plant to dis- 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Vallota purpurea 


ITH reference to my note, ‘‘ Vallota 
purpurea planted out,’’ issue October 
goth, page 650, to which Edward 
H. Woodall refers in issue of November 
13th, it gives me. great pleasure to 
inform him that Vallota purpurea grows 
and blooms well here in beds in the 
open during September. Owing to the 
month being so exceptionally fine ‘and warm 
this year, the plants flowered remarkably 
well. The beds are well built up for drain- 
age, and the compost is rather sandy. In 
these warm valleys of South Devon many 
things can be grown in the open that are even 
impossible just outside on the uplands, let 
alone in Yorkshire. 
When I first came here, some years ago, 
I myself was astonished at the number of 
greenhouse plants growing and_ flowering 
well against walls, etc., in these warm 
valleys. 
When I stated the foliage died dawn it 
was good enough in a general sense, as all 
the longest leaves rot down to the ‘surface 


~ and stones in full sun. 


the greater part of September and Oy 
when flowering shrubs are few in 
refer to this pretty subject as a s 
growth is of a woody character. ]t 
however, die to the ground each 

should be cut clean away before ne 
commences in spring. In Surre 
warm, sandy soils, no difficulty 
perienced in flowering this ee in 
tion, but on colder land a sunny, s 

should be chosen and the soil n 
following which no. difficulty % 
perienced in its cultivation or its 
bountiful display of bloom. Th 
long. known under the- name of | 
pendul: florum. 


Gunnera magellanica 7 

This grows only 2 inches or. it 
and has distinct, rather rounde 
winter ithe plant crowns are quite 
magellanica is fairly hardy, althou 
known it die in severe winters 
plant of G. magellanica one win 
big specimen of G. scabra also 
but that was an exceptional win 
then plants of these two species 
protected by a little dry straw 
crowns in the winter. G. magella 
a good, rather open, and well-dra 
It is increased by division. 


Dianthus ea 


a quantity of hea pinl 
rising well above the dense foliage. — 
forms mossy tufts of the freshest 
few plants are so useful for carpet 
ing verdure in winter. It thrives 
garden on the level ground, or 
fissures between rocks packed with , 
When 
forms neat tufts an 
all times. 
position slightly elevated, ee 
fairly dry. A top-dressing of grit 
given once a year. It may be gro 
old wall, and should be carefully p 
a deep chink with soil and stone 
will do well and eventually bear ‘mz 
bloom. Cuttings root freely if Pe 
sandy soil in a cold frame. 
Chepstow. 


— 


with the damp, but underneseim 
tive bracken there are always one + 
the short ones that remain green ar 
which, on the approach of warm 
grow vigorously. <a 
Sidbury, Devon. fire 


Michauxia campanulo} 

The reader who searches the pa 
logues may be baffled if he shov 
plants of the noble Michauxia cam 
He will also discover in his garder 
tions that this plant — (see issu 
13th, page 689) is seldom seen 
The reason for this appears to 
Michauxia is little more than a b 
does not always flower the secon 
seeds. Like other plants whic 
year and bloom next one or in 
seasons and then die off, M. cai 
is found troublesome in many ga 
is thus given a wide berth eve 
seeds. Yet it is such a bold and 
plant that many might well grow 
plants may occasionally be ee 


\he amost economical and satisfactory 
fd for those who have space. M, 
et likes a warm, sheltered place 
‘garden, and those in cold districts 
find it safer to put a light over the 
‘- winter in case of mishaps caused by 
nusual severity of weather. Michauxia 
anuloides is a truly distinguished plant 
ue grand family of Bellflowers. It 
}; from 3 feet to 8 feet high, and when it 
/s its candelabra-formed pyramidal head 
e white flowers touched with-purple is 
j; striking. A single plant looks well in 
(ler, but a group, such as may be raised 
jseeds, is truly superb, and would com- 
this Michauxia to many. M. 
jatcheffii is now more grown, but M. 
iweoes should not be neglected. 

, >. ARNOTT. 


la The Medlar 


yecent query in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
iming the Quince reminded me _ of 
jer neglected and almost forgotten fruit, 
\fedilar. It must be of considerable 
jlity, for Shakespeare (in Henry V.) 
“You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
jhat’s the right virtue of the Medlar.”’ 
| altogether from its fruit- bearing value, 
‘edlar is rather an ornamental tree, its 
t habit of growth and the fine autumnal 
jf its foliage making it worth its place 
i garden. It succeeds in most soils, but 
swill not fruit if planted in wet places, 
jigh they will bear if put out near a lake 
ia if the roots are not in a continually 
. 


| | 


) state. Within a hundred yards of the 
/Dee, near Kirkcudbright, I have seen 
) extraordinarily fine Medlars which 
li freely year by year. The trees were 
id on a mound fairly well exposed and 
of great age, their curious crooked 
és being very picturesque. These were 
Nottingham Medlar. Other sorts are 
Yutch  Medlar and the Royal Medlar. 
‘its ought to be picked when they part 
7 from the tree and kept*in a dry place. 
s been told that dipping the fruits in a 
|; solution of salt and water will prevent 
fmation of that fungus which results in 
jtting of the fruits, but as I have never 
hat expedient I any unable to vouch for 
| a W. McG. 

lvie. - 


|@ 


jenthamia ot Cornus fragifera 


/§ is in unusual beauty this year at Nice. 
i tree that enjoys moisture, so the un- 
Summer rains in June and July, and 
jAugust, have produced such a crop of 
i Strawberry-like fruit that it is most 
ligly beautiful. If only they were as 
(0 eat as they are to look at it would be 
ery garden. It thrives in southern 
nd in sheltered places, but I have never 
ithe fruits so large or so bright in 
|. I hope some friend will tell how it 
sin his garden. Certainly it is worth 
ie the most select collection. 

5 E. H. Woopatt. 


The Laurustinus under glass 


|; hardy shrub should be grown by all 
jieed white flowers in the dead of win- 
When I had charge of a nursery on the 
lent we had several big specimens 
‘were found to be of great value at 
|mas and through January. They were 
bs and were grown in the open air 
|; the summer unfil October, when they 
(placed in a temperature of about 50 
As we had a brisk demand for 
‘ets and cut flowers at that season, and 
jinters were more or less severe, there 
jome difficulty in obtaining a supply of 
flowers through January. In this 
y flowers are, of course, scarcer in the 
Part of the year than at any other sea- 
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son, therefore anything that will yield bloom 
when Chrysanthemums are past is welcome. 
The Laurustinus can always be relied on. 
Few plants yield such a rich reward for time 
and expense incurred. Not only are such big 
specimens useful for cutting, but they are 
suitable for the decoration of big conserva- 


tories, corridors, and entrance halls, where 
tender things cannot well be used. ‘Smaller 


plants in pots have their uses. I have seen 
nice little specimens in 7-inch and 8-inch pots 
with several good heads of bloom, and which 
can be used for the decoration of unheated 
apartments where the temperature is low 
during the winter. These plants should, of 
course, be in the open air from May until 
November, and in order to economise labour 
they can be plunged.» An occasional water- 
ing is all they need. The variety lucidum is 
better than the typical form, the flowers 
coming very pure, BYFLEET. 


Hedge clipping machines 
[: your issue of October 30th you pub- 


lished an illustrated article on the subject 
of hedge-clipping, and I am now venturing 
to send you two illustrations—photographs 
taken for me by my friend Mr. L. W. 
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trimming high hedges. I have, however, re- 
cently seen in use on several estates in this 
country a most effective hand tool which is 
well under way to revolutionise hedge- 
clipping, 

It is an arrangement of a row of knives 
with a cutting capacity of from 2% feet to 
5 feet, working on the same principle as a 
reaping machine, and it is possible to clip a 
hedge up to ro feet high with the operator 
standing on the ground. 

The machine will clip any kind of hedges 
equally well, and they look even straighter 
and neater than when clipped with hand 
shears. 

Easy to manipulate and quickly altered for 
top cutting, it works from five to 10 times 
faster than. the old-fashioned shears, and, 
far as I can see, it is as essential for the 
hedges as is the lawn mower for the lawns. 


*.Occh. 


Apple Laxton’s Superb 


Some two or more years ago—perhaps less 
—there was a discussion on the best dessert 
Apple, and I rather fancy my friend Mr. 
Herbert Chapman went all out, like I used 


Hedge-clipping machine at work in Mr. Thackeray Turner's garden 
at Westbrook, Godalming 


Williamson—to show another way of doing 
the same thing. It will be seen that we can 
cut our hedges here, which are 9 feet high, 
without steps. The Yew hedges are over 4 
feet thick, therefore steps are needed for 
cutting the tops, and we find it easier to do 
that part with the old-fashioned shears. | 
had no idea we had so much hedge until I 
came to measure it up, but I find we have 
over 880 yards, so that taking both sides into 
consideration there is over a mile in length to 
be cut. It took three men three weeks to do 
this before we had ‘‘ The Little Wonder,”’ 
and that did not include clearing up. This 
year two men did it all in two weeks, in- 
cluding clearing up. The machine is an 
American (?) invention, but 1 wish very much 
some engineer would make a better one, for 
it has defects. For one thing, a part of its 
moving works are next the hedge. They 
ought all to be away from it. However, I 
am thankful for it until T can get a better, 
for I am convinced that walls and hedges 
are the backbone of a garden, 
THACKERAY TURNER. 
Westbrook, Godalming. 
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I have read with interest ‘‘ G. J.’s 
article about rolling steps, in your issue of 
October 30th, and agree with your con- 
tributor that this must be a great help when 


to, for Cox’s Orange Pippin. I always 
thought it was the only Apple worth eating, 
but a fortnight ago I was given a fruit 
picked off the tree, and, having eaten it, I 
agreed it was the best Apple I had ever 
tasted. This was Laxton’s Superb, a few 
trees growing side by. side with a few Cox’s 
Orange, all of the same age and all planted 
at the same time. Each tree of Superb car- 
ried a good crop. The Cox’s Orange did not 
carry a single fruit. The raisers, Messrs. 
Laxton, describe it as a late Cox’s Orange, 
but the fruit I ate was quite fit on November 
tst, but no doubt the district and season 
have a good deal to do with this. To those 
who cannot grow Cox’s Orange I strongly 
advise them to plant Laxton’s Superb. It 
will crop where Cox’s Orange fails. It is 
self-fertile and free from the diseases that 
attack Cox’s Orange. Its flavour is, as its 


name, superb, and quite equal to Cox’s 
Orange. 1 think it will supersede this 
variety on account of its much more reliable 
cropping qualities. 


I write this chiefly with respect to the 
fruit as a dessert variety, and if it catches 
Mr. Chapman’s eye | should like to hear his 
opinion. of it—not, of course, as a fruit 
expert, but as a man ie appreciates a first- 
class Apple. . H. DALRYMPLE. 
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Pruning Hardy Shrubs 


HEN most of the deciduous trees and 
shrubs have -cast their leaves, the- 


time has come round when much good 
work can be done by pruning. It is a mis- 
take, however, to consider the winter as the 
correct time for all pruning, as is sometimes 
done, orders being given that while paths are 
being swept and the garden tidied up the 
shrubs shall be cut back and trimmed into 
shape at the same time. Summer-leafing 
shrubs and evergreens with ornamental 
foliage suffer alike, the result being, in the 
first case failure to flower properly in the fol- 
lowing season, and in the second sacrifice of 
beauty of form, apart from the fact that un- 


sightly gashes in the wood are probably ex- 


posed to view. 


such as Pines, one clean main stem or trunk, 
with side branches breaking from it at some 
height from the ground, is better. In this 
case, if the growing point of the tree gets 
damaged, or if for any other reason the tree 
forks into two leaders, the weaker of the two 
should be removed. As regards 

Suruss, the principal evergreens need not 
be pruned every year; they should simply be 
kept in good shape and within the desired 
bounds, no attempt, however, being made to 
alter their natural habit and make them form 


an exact sphere’ or other figure, except, of’ 


course, in the case of topiary work or hedges. 
Thus, when it is necessary to cut back a 
shrub of this nature, a whole branch or 
branchlet should be removed, and from a 


Escallonia montevidensis, a handsome late-flowering shrub 


Trees and shrubs cannot be mutilated in 
this way with impunity. On the other hand, 
something of the nature of each subject must 
be understood before the pruning is em- 
barked upon, and although experience, obser- 
vation, and experiment. make the _ best 
teachers, yet .much time can be saved by 
dividing shrubs into several groups, accord- 
ine to their habit of growth and the way in 
which they flower, and pruning them accord- 
ingly. It must not be supposed, however, 
that all trees and shrubs need regular prun- 
ing. On the contrary, for instance, trees do 
not require to be pruned annually, all that is 
necessary being to keep them shapely when 
young, and when older simply to cut out dead 
wood, thin an overcrowded head, or trim back 
a straggling branch whenever such treat- 
ment is called for. The smaller summer- 
leafing trees may be shortened when young, 
so as to get an open framework of branches, 
while for the larger shade and shelter trees 


place where the loss will be least noticeable. 
In this way there will be one cut instead of 
half-a-dozen, and that one will be concealed 
from view. Again, such shrubs as Hama- 
melis and Magnolias rarely need to be 
touched with a knife at all. Pruning would 
destroy their beauty of habit, whilst they pro- 
duce quantities of flowers without it. Though 
it may not at first sight seem a matter of 
great importance whether many or few cuts 
be made, yet when one regards each cut in 
the light of a wound, which it really is, its 
significance becomes more apparent. | The 
chief danger from wounds lies in the fact 
that they admit into the wood the spores of 


3 . . : . 
many of the fungi which cause diseases in 


. plants, and which in many cases cannot gain 


an entrance when the bark is intact. To 
guard against this, all large wounds should 
be covered with paint, and where a saw has 
been used it is necessary to pare the wound 
over with a sharp knife before applying the 


_ preliminary growth to make. | 


Were pruned too severely, that is 
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paint. There is further danger fror 
with some plants, for Plums, 
Peaches, and indeed most species 
and also some Maples, bleed badl 
during the spring, so that if it is 
prune these the work should be 
autumn. Dead wood must alwa 
moved as soon as seen, as it ofte 
both insect pests and the spores « 
diseases, while the destructive silver 
duces its reproductive spores only 
that is dead. Another point that ; 
all classes of shrubs is the remova 
flowers or flower trusses before 
formed. This is especially important {| 
case of Azaleas and Rhododendrons, th: 
of losing bloom even being incu 
Azaleas if the ripening of seed be al 
take up the sap while next year’s 
wood is being formed. Moreover, 
drons push up their young shoots 
from just below the inflorescer 
would therefore be liable to ob 
growth if not removed, in additic 
up the food supply, for the see 
be fed before the young wood. 


Turning then to the annual 
summer-leafing shrubs, much de 
dividual taste; but there are } 
which are generally recognised 
regular attention of this kind, 
no formal effect is aimed at 
examples of the first group ar 
or Golden Bells. These produce 
on the previous season’s \w 
cidentally flower earlier in the 
before the leaves appear, for 


this description were pruned in 
most of the flower-buds would 
and little or no bloom result, a 
time for pruning them is immed 
they have flowered, and every 
after the flowering period means ¥ 
food sent up to the wood-buds th 
to be cut off, not to mention that 
to the fermation of seed. After 
of all dead wood, and of any sm 
weak shoots, the remaining wood 
just flowered should be cut back to 
buds of its base, according to th 
of the shoot. The tall, strong grov 
often arise from the base of such a shru 
generally be treated as leaders or ma 
and simply headed back some inches. 
way they can be made to take the pla 
exhausted branches. “They will also | 
very useful in adjusting the shape 
bush, and the shape and desired 
things that should always be kept. 
while pruning, for next to acquiring 
pact mass of flower or fruit, or f 
quality in either of these, and also 
air to penetrate freely through the b 
restraint of the size and the developm 
maintenance of a good even sh: 
large gaps in the growth, ar 
objects in pruning. If a shrub of t 


back very hard indeed, a yea 
might possibly-be lost. In oth 
plant might make so much wood th: 
not ripen it sufficiently before the « 
season, especially if this were a shor 
wood has to be thoroughly ripe - 
capable of flower production. If. 
happen, however, a magnificent 
bloom in the second year would hel 
for the bare branches in the first. 

the commoner, stronger-growing | 
velop into a straggling mass unless ° 
given some hedge or old tree to 
through. By training a Forsythi 
and pruning it hard every spring, a 
is produced when the long, arching s 
in full flower. Jasminum nudiflorum 
be treated in the same way, while 
montana, Cydonias, Lilacs, and 
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Arguta and Thunbergi, -produce their 
rin the same way, though many people 
¢ merely to thin these out. Wistarias, in 
they produce their racemes of flowers 
‘ly on one-year-old wood, are nearer to 
roup than to any other, but they may be 
xd in the dormant season, for as a rule 
weemes spring from the bases of the pre- 


HEN the architectural expert arrives 
at Exeter he probably makes a dash 
for the magnificent cathedral, but the 
of flowers quietly wends his way along 
New North Road in search of the 
is nurseries of Messrs. Robert Veitch 


: 
] 


‘s in the Royal Nurseries, Exeter, 
re choice trees, shrubs, and Alpines 
we grown with marked success 


om. In less than five minutes he finds 
f within the gates, and in a home of 
3 and shrubs gathered together from 
mers of the earth he quickly forgets 
stle of the city without. 
jy tour among the Alpines it was easy 
| which enjoyed the sun-baked condi- 
‘at had_beem prevailing for so many 
| The Prickly Thrift (Acantholimum 
Xeum) seemed particularly happy, and 
Coronilla iberica. The latter is a 
lite old carpeter, and I found it sprawl- 
found with its abundant soft yellow 
‘Ms, reminding one of a glorified Bird’s- 
Trefoil. In another warm corner, 
lag at the drought, was a vigorous 
‘tthe popular Tropzeolum polyphyllum, 
ing up its gorgeous yellow blossoms in 
profusion. Another drought defier I no- 
vas the stately Sisyrinchium striatum. 
gh scorning the attentions of the gar- 
large flourishing masses had estab- 
‘themselves in the chipped-stone path 
‘amid their Iris-like foliage, they sent 
Wealth of elegant blossomed spikes. 
Wn colonies of Polemonium pauci- 
| Were looking particularly gay at the 
% the rockery. This is a distinct 
flowered species, and its wonderful 
ation furnishes one with an example 
tire’s jittle anomalies. Whilst the 
lare shy in appearing from artificially- 
eed, yet they come without stint when 
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vious season’s shoots. It is also a good plan 
to tip the young shoots at the end of the 
summer, so as to give the flower-buds the 
best chance of ripening thoroughly, reserving 
the hard pruning till March. 


F. C. L. Rosinson. 


(To be continued.) 


Mee Visit to Veitch’s of Exeter 


allowed their own way. We gardeners might 


well avail ourselves more often of Nature’s 
idiosyncrasies in the matter of seed sowing. 
Another plant which was positively revelling 
in the hot weather was Phyteuma orbiculare. 
This little Rampion has fine violet flowers, 


left alone when once con- 


and likes to be 
genially placed. 

The pale blue blossoms of Miss Willmott’s 
Campanula made a_ very chaste picture 
among the grey stones. This gay Campanula 
is an Offspring of,C. pusilla, and every Al- 
pine grower ought to establish a group or 
two of it. I noticed a very neat Erigeron 
named Elsie. It reminded me somewhat of 
Aster alpinus in habit, and it producesa 
lengthy display of rosy-pink blossoms. 
Another gem for sunny rock gardens is Heli- 
chrysum dentosum. It has pure white 
blossoms with striking yellow. centres and 
charming silvery foliage. A truly fasci- 
nating little plant. I saw a very pleasing 
example of leaf colouration in a large patch 
of Sedum spathulatum purpureum., The 
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foliage was a mass of glowing red, and I 
have made a note to include this in my next 
outlay in Alpines. A very handsome speci- 
men of Philadelphus purpureo-maculatus was 
flowering. It is a hybrid descendant of P, 
Lemoinei, and has the graceful drooping 
habit of that species. When systematically 
pruned it makes an excellent shrub... The 
flowers are pure white with purplish blotches 
at the base, Two Leptospermums especially 
caught my eye, and they struck me as being 
well adapted for ithe rock garden. One 
was L. Boscaweni, which produces rosy-pink 
flowers On a compact bush; and the other 
was L. Nicholli, a New Zealand form with 
pendulous branches and numerous dark 
crimson flowers. Prunella incisa rubra looked 
very happy at the edge, and it is certainly 
a good dry-weather plant. This is an aristo- 
cratic relative of the Self-heal. It is quite 
a dwarf, and throws up an abundance of 
attractive red flowers above its prettily laci- 
niated foliage. I was much struck also with 
Helianthemum lunulatum. This pretty Sun 
Rose comes from Spain, and has bright 
yellow flowers and a nice compact habit. 
Near by was the silver-leaved ‘Teucrium 
pyrenaicum, with its broad heads of lilac and 
sulphur flowers. Lobelia Cavanillesi, which 
is only half-hardy in less*favoured climates, 
flourishes abundantly in the open at Exeter. 
It grows about 2 feet in height and produces 
willow-like foliage and orange-scarlet flowers. 

Space will not allow me to describe the 
numerous rare and interesting plants in the 
greenhouses, but I must name a few. They 
reminded one of those far-off days when 
people used to pay handsome prices for rare 
plants. There was a nice example of Sollya 
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Drummondi, a plant rarely seen nowadays 
outside botanical collections. It is a dainty 
wire-stemmed climber with intense blue 
flowers, and it rejoices in the popular name 
of Blue Bells of Australia. Mr. Radley 
tells me it will do quite well in an unheated 
house. Macleana insignis is a greenhouse 
shrub of uncommon beauty. It has bright 
scarlet flowers and is sometimes seen flour- 
ishing in Cornish gardens. Elaocarpus 
reticulatus is a delightful shrub for the 
greenhouse. It has fragile white flowers 
which remind one of the blossoms of a Sol- 
danella. On one specimen I noticed last 
year’s purple berries hanging together with 
this season’s flowers. The pale mauve- 
flowered Abelia longituda was very attrac- 
tive, so also was Olearia insignis with its 
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charming silvery foliage. Some well-grown 
plants of Rehmannia angulata Pink Perfec- 
tion bore ample witness to the superiority 
of this variety to. the well-known type. 
Very attractive, too, as a \pot plant is 
Senecio Heretieri: It has elegant silvery 
foliage and flowers resembling those of 
Cineraria stellata. A pretty strain of Cine- 
rarias has, 1 believe been raised by crossing 
this plant with the large-flowered ‘type. 
HasLenurst Greaves, .L.S. 

[These famous and favoured nurseries 
attract plant lovers from all parts of the 
country. In addition to the plants men- 
tioned in this article there are many choice 
shrubs, both hardy and half-hardy, many of 
which are scarcely, if ever, found in other 
nurseries. Mr.. Peter Veitch - sometimes 
brings flowering sprays of rare and’ choice 
shrubs to the fortnightly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and these invari- 
ably arouse great interest. Any plant ex- 
hibited from this nursery is certain to com- 
mand attention. Among the many good 
things that we have seen from the Exeter 
nursery are Buddleia Colvillei, Escallonia 
Iveyi, with its large white trusses which re- 
ceived an Award of Merit in the summer of 
this year, and the rare white Erica australis 
Mr. Robert. 

The nurseries are also famous for their 
great collection of hardy Camellias, consist- 
ing of many rare and beautiful varieties, old 
specimen plants, and a house full of plants 
of all sizes for conservatory or outdoor 
planting. Many species of Acacia are also 
grown at Exeter, together with good flower- 
ing shrubs as Crinodendron Hookeri, 
Eucryphia cordifolia, E. pinnatifolia, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Viburnum fragrans, and fine 
plants of Magnolias, comprising practically 
all the species and varieties worthy of culti- 
vation. 

Escallonia montevidensis, illustrated on 
page 698, was shown by Messrs. R. 
Veitch and Son, Exeter, before the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on October 6th of last year. It is valuable 
in that it flowers so late in the season. In 
horticultural . dictionaries it is given as 
flowering in July, but whatever it may do 
in its native habitat it is, in the S.W. of 
England, a good two months later. It is, 
unfortunately, rather tender, and although 
rarely harmed by winter frosts in Devon 
and Cornwall, it would be liable to suffer 
further north. It bears pyramidal spikes of 
white flowers which, though not particularly 
fragrant, appear irresistible to insects, which 
gather on them in clouds, 10 or 20 Red Ad- 
miral butterflies often congregating on a 
single bush in company with a peacock or 
tortoiseshell butterfly. —Ep. ] 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Autumn tree planting 
Taine season has once again come round 


4 


ewhen those interested in fruit culture in 

garden or orchard will need to turn their 
attention to the planting of some, atleast, 
among the several kinds of fruit cultivated in 
Britain. There is no gain in deferring the 
worl: till late in winter, for the sooner trees 
are procured from the nursery the better are 
the chances of getting strong, well-furnished 
trees. Not only this, but they become well 
established before the spring comes round. 
In most gardens there are some trees that 
are not satisfactory for some reason or 
another. Sometimes canker so asserts itself 
in a tree that it is reduced to a state border- 
ing on collapse. Much ithe better course of 
action is to root out such a tree and’ procure 
and plant another, perhaps, of another kind. 
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Sometimes the variety is at fault, sometimes 
the stock on which it is worked; in other 
cases soil is the cause. I have seen many a 
tree in the open garden, and wall-trained, 
a complete wreck. from various causes, that 
was retained from year to year. © Dilapi- 
dated trees are retained by some with a hope 
that they will mend some day, but often such 
hopes only lead to. disappointment, loss of 
time, and certainly a loss of material. There 
is no comparison between the produce of a 
young, healthy tree and that of an old, de- 
crepit, cankered, or ill-trained specimen. 
Bad pruning and training account for much 
of the dissatisfaction associated with fruit- 
growing in small gardens, yet, in the pages 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, advice dealing 
with the cultural details necessary is often 
and regularly given in season. ‘Almost any 
and*every kind of fruit-tree may be planted 
from now onward, whether trees are already 
on the place awaiting removal or have to 
be procured from the nursery. Readers may 
depend upon it good trees repay far better for 
the labour bestowed, giving heavier crops 
of higher-class fruit, to say nothing of their 
enhanced value and the pleasure which such 
culture provides. If a young tree has to 
replace an old one, merely digging out the 
old stump is not of itself sufficient prepara- 
tion.. The old soil ought to be wheeled away 
and. fresh, not necesarily maiden turf, 
brought to replace it. Maiden soil culled 
-from the pasture is certainly the best when 
it can be had, but not everyone can so in- 
dulge. Asa rule, good fertile garden soil will 
grow almost any fruit, and if there is a ten- 
dency toward poverty, correct it with de- 
cayed manure, burnt refuse, and, in the case 
of stone fruits, some flime-rubble. These, 
perhaps, are small matters, but they are 
important, as they so largely increase the 
production of root-fibres—the pioneers of 
fruit-buds. W. S. 


Wintering pot Strawberries 


The time is now at hand when Straw- 
berries in pots will have to receive some sort 
of protection, for, although hardy enough to 
withstand severe frost in the open ground, 
they are far more susceptible to injury when 
grown in pots, from the more sudden fluctua- 
tions of temperature, dryness, and satura- 
tion; therefore, although as far as the tops 
are concerned they would be best fully ex- 
posed, yet, as success.or failure depends 
mainly on the roots, we must see that these 
are protected from extremes that would be 
likely to injure then. After trying various 
plans, I am convinced that a cold pit. or 
trame where the pots can stand on a coal- 
ash bottom is far better than setting them 
on any kind of shelves, as the moist, cool 
bottom keeps the roots from drying, and 
therefore very little artificial watering is 
needed in the darkest days of winter. 
protect the sides of the pots, we place fallen 
leaves between them, pressing them up close 
as each row is placed in position. We keep 
the glass lights quite off, except during heavy 
rains, or sharp frost, for a little of both 
does more good than harm, while an excess 
of rain when ithe plants do not require it 
deprives the soil too much of its nutritive 
qualities, and excess of frost beyond what 
will ensure perfect rest for the plants can do 
no good, and may do much harm. Winter- 
ing on shelves near the glass, such as are 
utilised for fruiting, is about the worst plan 
that can be adopted, as the soil not onily 
dries rapidly and more watering is absolutely 
necessary than is good for the plants, but 
perfect rest is impossible, and I am sure that 
anyone comparing two sets of plants in early 
spring that have been wintered under the two 
different plans will soon be convinced which 


_ berry from drought; and if red 


-cut, and is soon ready for cat 


To 


‘ 


November 20, 


is the better to. adopt. Stacking the 
layers on their sides in coal ashes, a 
ing them up to any desired height 
against a wall or in the open, and 
with mats or straw in severe we 
plan that used to be largely adop 
is open ito the great objection of th 
bility of moistening the soil, ‘so 
had no glass available for covering 
I would far sooner bed the pots i 
ashes on the level, and trust to 
tops with litter, mats, etc., in severe 
as no plant suffers sooner than t 


established on the foliage, it | 
when the plants are introduced 
is a singular thing that one se 
amateur gardeners very successf 
pot Strawberries; and, from m 
vation, I should say that many fa 
from putting them into glasshc 

temperature at least~10 degs. too 
them, when they ought to be at 1 


Covering down outsic 
borders | 
After this date it is always ad 
cover down the outside borders of 
with the object of protecting them 
and heavy rains, as well as to 
latent warmth and to prevent th 
roots being damaged by severe fr 
same attention should also be bes! 
borders which have been partly 
renovated, also such as. may hat 
recently top-dressed. sae 
The outside borders of Vineries 
ripe Grapes are hanging, as well a: 
which late-keeping varieties ar 
finish off, are also best covered 
heavy falls of rain or snow o 
superabundance of water in the boi 
as a result the roots take up more 
than is required for the needs’ 
which may in the first-named ir 
versely affect the keeping qualitis 
fruit, and in the second may reta 
it does not impair, the colouring, a: 
the fruit less likely to keep well wh 
The material usually employe 
purpose is tree leaves. These for 
efficient protection if laid on th 
about 1 foot in thickness and co 
some litter or bracken to prevent 
blowing about. Bracken, whet 
makes a good warm covering. 
in the best condition it should b 
and. stacked about the end o 
early in September. If the 
it dries or ‘‘ makes’? qu 


stable dung or litter, that is th 
remaining after the shorter 
droppings have been shaker 
material usually employed, an 
be obtained, both it and brac 
placed evenly and regularly ov 
about 18 inches in. depth. — 
Pears: 

When one reads of the e 
be seen at the Imperial ~ 
thought arises whether like 
they are not too large for 
grower, especially when there 
fruits of superior quality. 
Duchess, for instance, that a 
the front for size, is certainly 
class for quality. Fairly good in - 
it is only passable in others. 
care to tackle a 13-lb. Pear. 
Angouleme, again one of its” 
large Pear of indifferent quality, 
Beurré Clairgeau, a fruit that alwa 
the eye on the show table. Be 


“exceptional size, and varies con- 
bly. in quality. 1 found it decidedly 
yrom a N.W. wall, but quite good trom 
mer aspect. 

n- growing Pears rather largely, I 
ur varieties varying in size from 
to medium that were general favourites 


eir respective seasons. They were 
fan Bergamot, ‘Thompson’s, Winter 
| and Zephirin Gregoire. The first 


11 is most-often met Swit ih’-southern 
jles as a standard, but is quite worthy a 
and rewards the cultivator for a little 
care and attention by consistent crop- 
jand rather Jarger fruit. In addition to 
jiality, it is a far better keeper than 
‘the earlier Pears. The remarks on 
ing and keeping apply also to Thomp- 
1 one of the very best Pears. Winter 
| has few superiors in its season, when 
be had at its best. Its only drawback 
i liability to crack, and this, too, when 
varieties along the same wall are not 
ig Zephirin Gregoire is an excellent 
Year, a trifle below medium size. As 
‘lanting season is with us, it may be 
‘ible to give the reminder not to include 
any of the same season. Late mid- 
47 and late varieties are most useful, 
se other fruits are then getting over. 
ja great mistake to overplant the first 
Jikinds like Jargonelle, Beurré Gifford, 
line d’Eté, and others, which to use a 
ea expression, ‘‘ are here to-day and 
to-morrow,’’ and some of the earlier 
jason sorts are not much more lasting. 
FE. BURRELL. 


Hing out a hillside garden at 
Foxhill, near Farnham 


1E laying-out of hillside gardens is 
ways interesting, and where the land 
Opes sharply in several directions-in a 
a|space, as it did in this case, interesting 
lms are sure to arise. 

| house, which was formerly two cot- 


lay at the foot gf converging banks 
seemed to flow down to it like lava 
all directions and gave a very oppres- 
| in feeling. The object was, there- 

fo push this all back and give as much 
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A hillside garden at Foxhill, Charles Hill, 


Farnham, Surrey, the second 


year after planting. Designed by Mr. A. C. Kenrick 


space and freedom round the house as possi- 
ble and at the same time avoid the feeling of 
being shut in by high walls. Dry-walling 
with Bargate stone was resorted to. The 
wall facing the Loggia faces south and is 
85 feet long and 6 feet 6 inches high. It is 
planted in large drifts. Starting from ithe 
west end Pink Helianthemum, then Purple 


Sage followed by Catsmint, then in . the 
centre, at top of the wall and falling over, 
Cistus formosus, and below grey-foliaged 


Helianthemum, then Rock Pinks and a big 
drift of Santolina are all planted on top of 
wall and continued on face in drifts from 15 
feet to 20 feet, ~The illustration shows it in 
the second year after planting. 


| The Water Lily pool at Foxhill, backed by dry walling of Bargate stone 


5 


it 
Ad 


At the top of this wall is a narrow terrace 


8 or g feet wide at the west end, narrowing 
towards ithe east, planted mainly with 
Rambler Roses which grow freely over 


another low wall which holds up a croquet 
lawn. 

Just beyond the Apple tree seen in the 
lower illustration is a small Rose garden, 
on the same level as. this terrace, which is 
reached by a flight of steps from the bottom 
lawn, and then some more steps lead to the 
croquet lawn ; above and beyond this is wood- 
land. with Rhododendron and Cistus and 
other suitable shrubs. 

The steps at each side of Lily Pond meet 
at a platform behind the wall. This wall 
is carried just high enough to comfort- 
ably lean over or sit upon. Then there is 
a flight of 12 steps straight up, ending in a 
platform and seat. From this platform side 
steps are repeated, but» conversely. This 
treatment gives the effect. of there being 
much more space than there really is. 

On the east of the Lily Pond is another 
dry retaining wall with a lawn at foot, and 
then a herbaceous border gay from end of 
June till autumn. 

Some trouble was experienced with the 
6 feet 6 inches dry wall, owing to springs of 
water at back. It was decided to make a 
concrete channel behind the wall and cover 
this with Alder boughs and Heather to keep 
soil from silting up. This channel dipped 
from sides towards centre, where a little 
chamber was built. The water from there is 
taken to Lily. Pond. This treatment has 
proved quite successful. A. C. KEnrIcK. 


Dutch Irises 


These are beautiful subjects for flowering 
during spring in the greenhouse and quite 
easy to manage. The bulbs should be set 
five.in a 6-inch pot in the same manner as 
the Tulip and placed on a bed of ashes in a 
cold frame until growth is well advanced, 
when they may be takeft into a cool green- 
house and grown steadily on near the glass, 
although they may be forced if necessary. 
They are at their best when grown entirely 


- under cool conditions. 
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Brighton Chrysanthemum Show 
November 10th, Sith, and 12th 


HE Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horti- 

cultural Society continues to make rapid 

progress. In 1922 the membership num- 
bered 488. On the opening day of the Chrys- 
anthemum Show it was 1,624, and an effort is 
being made to bring the number up to 2,000 
this year. In a comparatively short space of 
time the Society has risen to avery in- 
fluential position, and it would be difficult to 
overestimate the good work that it is doing 
in the town and neighbourhood. 

The Society is in the fortunate position of 
having as its Chairman Councillor Richard 
Major, J.P., who has recently been appointed 
Mayor of Brighton. 

Sir Cooper Rawson, M.P., presided at the 
luncheon preceding the opening of the show 
in the Banqueting Room of .the Royal 
Pavilion, and he was supported by the Mayor 
of Brighton (Councillor Richard Major), the 
Mayor of Hove (Councillor H. E. Close), 
Alderman J. Colman, J.P., Hugo ‘Talbot, 
J-P., and many other well-known local sup- 
porters of this Horticultural Society. The 
toast of ‘‘ The Society ’? was left in the able 
hands of Col. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., M.€., 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
while Capt. Noel Sutton, M.A., and Edwin 
Beckett, V.M.H., responded to the toast of 
““The Visitors and Judges.”’ 


CHRYSANTHEMUM EXHIBITS. 
The Brighton Chrysanthemum Show has 


grown to be regarded as one of the great 
horticultural events of the year. This year 


the show was larger than ever, and the vast 
sea of Chrysanthemums which Mr. B. H. 
Maclaren arranged in the Dome for. the Cor- 
poration was one of the finest and most 
meritorious exhibits we have ever seen. 

Not only were the Dome and Corn Ex- 
change filled with exhibits, but the Art 
Gallery was also filled with choice flowers 
and fruits. 7 : 

This is the first time that a flower show 
has been held in the Art Gallery at Brighton, 
and it was evident that many who came to 
see the Chrysanthemum Show — also 
thoroughly appreciated the paintings. Possi- 
bly other Horticultural Societies will take a 
leaf out of Brighton’s book. There was a 
tremendous attendance. 

In the leading competitive classes Mr. 
W. H. Apted, Broadwater, -Worthing, had 
things all his own way. He was first in the 
classes for 24 Japanese blooms, 12 Japanese 
blooms distinct, and six Japanese blooms. 
He was also first for vases of single and 
decorative Chrysanthemums.  . The — best 
Japanese blooms shown by Mr. Apted in- 
cluded Thomas. Pockett, Ajax, W. Rigby, 
Harold Wells, Louisa Pockett, Julia, Queen 
Mary, Majestic, G.—~ Drabble, ‘and R. 
Symonds. His best singles were. Phyllis 
Cooper, Annette, Laddie, Susan, and Nona. 

Mr. R. Middleton, gardener to Viscount 
Cowdray, Paddockhurst, was second in many 
classes, and his grand blooms of Majestic 
and Victory were greatly admired. 

Mr. R, -Paine, Partwick Nurseries, Hen- 


New single Chrysanthemum Augusta, seen at the Brighton Show 


It is a bright yellow self of luminous quality and good substance. the flowers being 
as much as 7 inches across 


-Sutton Bros., Hassocks, would h 


November 


field, showed vases of disbudd 
varieties in splendid form. 
A_remarkably fine non-competi 
of Chrysanthemums was staged 
Keith Luxford and Co., Sheering 
Harlow. Of the large Japanese 
varieties shown by this firm special 
should be made of the very large, | 
golden-yellow Lady Edward Miller, 
fied W. Rigby, illustrated on page 703, 
is probably the best novelty of the ye 
varieties aRhals 
Chinoise, Thomas W. Pockett, 
were all well represented. Spec 
should also be made of the single- 
‘Augusta (see illustration), a ¢ 
and over 7 inches across. Th 
are of good substance and th 
luminous quality. This variety gaine| 
Award of Merit at Vincent Sau 
November 2nd, ee, 
Other fine singles shown by this 
Clytie (yellow), Everlasting (red 
(white), Exmouth Pink, Ladd 
Raleigh (deep red), and Lady San 
yellow). aie 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIB: 


The most outstanding exhibit in 
Exchange was that of a superb co 
vegetables by Messrs. Sutton and— 
kinds were grown to perfection a 
by a master hand. Among thé 
were Brussels Sprouts Fillbaske 
Cabbage Dwarf Green Curled, Carr 
Red Intermediate and Favourite, | 
Tender and True, Leeks Prizetak 
addition to serviceable table vegeta 
these and many others we also 
Ornamental Gourds that looked so m 
Oranges as to be mistaken for them, — 
deal of colour was also lent to this éolle 
by the judicious use of Capsicum G 
Queen, Chile Cayenne, and a g nt 
climber or Tree Tomato rejoicing unde 
name Gyphomandra Betacea ! ae 

There were many other non-co 
groups, and special mention should b 
of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons’. fruit i 
autumn foliage, and Allwood Bros.’ Ci 
tions, including Topsy, Spectrum, 
Wivelsfield Apricot, and Maine Su 
really good yellow. 

A fine collection .of Orchids from 


l si 


5 


seen to better advantage had more ri 
available. The centrepiece to this grou 
a grand plant of Brasso-Cattleya Anti 
with 12 flowers ‘and buds. Ot é 
plants noted in this group wer 
Cattleya Warham, one specimen — 
Cypripedium insigne Agatha with 10 
C. barbatum, C. Harrisianum, Der 
formosum giganteum, Odontoglossu 
(a real amateur’s plant, easily gro 
the brilliantly-coloured Odontioda P 
Prominent among the non-competit 
hibitors were Messrs. Daniels Bro 
Norwich; Mr. H. Hiemsley, — 
Messrs. W. Balchin and Sons, Ltd 
Mr. F. Woollard, Brighton; The 
Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton; Mr. W. G 
Hove; Chez Nous Nurseries, — 
Messrs. G. Miles and Son, Bright 
A. G. Vinton, Oldland Nurseries, 
Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., Wes 
ton, Middlesex; Messrs. 
Kingston-on-Sea; Mr, - fe 
borough, Kent. ; ee. 
The table decorations and fruit ¢ 
the Art Gallery were particularly goo: 
A. M. Swan, Colwood Lodge, H 
Heath, was first for table decoration 
Mr. N. D. Brooks, 18, Blatchingt 
Hove, was first for a circular group 0 
anthemums arranged with Ferns a 
foliage: Nee 
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aise of the Chrysanthemum 


- anyone adequately praise the 
‘Autumn Queen”’ of  flowers—the 
Shrysanthemum? I do not think so. 
‘has recently been my good fortune to 
a small local show, which brought home 
more forcibly than ever, the merits of 
a and glorious flower. 
e variety and beauty of its colouring, 
almost numberless types, made me 
jon whether we possess any other flower 
re the Queen herself, the Rose—which 
make such a varied, bold, and inspiring 
y. Even in making this comparison, 
wust remember that this feast of beauty 
alth of colour come to us in the chill, 
ill days of November, when Nature is 


e vase of these magnificent blooms 
artistically. In looking on such a 
one sees a more beautiful floral picture 
was given us by artists of old in those 
ings of flowers and fruit so treasured in 
ast. 

jat a nobility there is in the massive 
jese blooms of the reflexed-petal type. 
not too much to call them exquisite, for, 
as they are, there are much grace and 
y in their delicately-drooping petals. 
ys such lavish praise cannot be given 
equal truth to the incurved Japanese 
r, though, even there, we find a sym- 
‘of form and breadth of petal which 
“ur attention and secure our ad- 
ion. 

» typical incurved flower has a peculiar 
iation of its own. To some tastes these 
is may appear too formal, but no one 
‘Qainsay the purity, neatness, and 
‘cy they possess, which have created an 
iy amongst their devotees unsur- 


y any other section. 
‘the Decorative, Reflexed, Pompon, and 
‘one groups much could be said with 
force, for they all have a special charm. 
luld, however, be doing an injustice to 
Over in so casual a manner the merits 
? single-flowered section. Among the, 
speak, modern Chrysanthemums, none 
‘isen so rapidly and completely into 
arity, or has taken such a deep and, I 
vould say, lasting hold on public taste 
steem. 
vell-arranged basket or vase in which 
single flowers are used in conjunction 
iutumn tints is a revelation and a joy. 
praise of the Chrysanthemum has, so 
2€n confined to its real beauty. This is 
te of its attributes; it has other quite 
nding merits. 
here a flower less difficult of culture or 
Universally grown? Go where you 
there you see it holding up its refresh- 


tad. I have often looked with a pity- 
and sympathetic feeling at plants 


ling to grow beside the railway be- 
| Battersea and Waterloo, and yet I 
yeen given the keenest pleasure to see 
dite creditable display they have per- 


¥ cannot, of course, compete with those 
Ww under more favourable conditions, 
) 1 pretend that those grand flowers | 
aentioned, which are to be seen at every 
tion, are produced without great skill 
uch care and labour. What I desire 
thasise is the wonderful adaptability of 
lower. It lends itself to treatment 
‘would be death to many others. 
the cottager, amateur, and professional 
is a true and delightful friend. Given 
ie: culture and attention, it will re- 
{with a reward far in excess of the 
| and time bestowed upon it. 
4 
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The new exhibition Japanese Chrysanthemum Lady E. Miller, 
which was much admired at Brighton Show 


A grand golden yellow self with very long florets, shown by Mr. Keith Luxford 


I can imagine someone saying: ‘‘ Yes, this 
may be so, but it lacks sweetness of per- 
fume.’’ Certainly, it has not the delicate 
fragrance of the Rose, Sweet Pea, or Car- 
nation. Nevertheless, its aromatic scent is 
most refreshing, and seems to be in keeping 
with the declining year. 

Naturally, one expects, in the sun-flooded 


days of summer, an atmosphere laden with ~ 


sweetness from the myriad flowers which 
brighten our gardens and adorn the country- 
side, yet, withal, the ‘‘ Autumn Queen ’”’ is 
an outstanding example which should fill our 
hearts with true thankfulness and praise. 


Bienes rs 


Some good Collarette Dahlias 


This comparatively new section is being 
rapidly added to every season by the various 
raisers. It is only a very few varieties that 
can stand the test of general cultivation, the 
great majority being only heard of for a sea- 
son or two. Those I am about to mention, 
however, are so good that they are almost 
certain to retain their, position for quite a 
while. All are excellent growers and very 
free bloomers, while the majority flowers 
early enough to suit even the latest districts. 
I give them in no order of merit, but simply 
as the names occur to me. 

Mona, one of the dwarfest of the section, 
‘s also one of the most beautiful, being a very 
brilliant crimson-scarlet with a bright yellow 
collar. Lochnagar, with a pure white 
collar and deep’ purplish-crimson outer seg- 
ments, is one of outstanding merit; its 
blooms, if not very large, being very shapely 
and freely produced. Black Watch, of some- 
what similar colour to the last named, but 


without the white collar, is very pleasing, 
especially “to. those who prefer self-coloured 
blooms, the collar in this case being of almost 
the same shadé as the rest of the flower. 
Green Park is another self, but bright lemon- 
yellow in colour. A rather tall grower, it is 
very effective at a distance. Tuscar is of a 
purplish-crimson colour, each petal edged 
with white, and it has a white collar. Holy- 
rood, with creamy-yellow petals ‘and a red 
band down the centre of each, is very hand- 
some, but is inclined to vary considerably in 
colour. Goldendale is a large, handsome 
flower of a bronzy-vellow tint, the collar 
slightly deeper in shade. Scotia, a pure white 
self, is of good habit and blooms freely, but 
the collar being white detracts from its value 
somewhat. Starling, with lightish purple 
flowers of good size and form, has a white 
collar and is one of the earliest to bloom, and 
continues right through the season. Morag, 
of a fairly good pink colour, with collar of 
same shade, is a fine doer and greatly 
admired. _ Columba has reddish blooms of 
large size and good form, with collar of same 
colour, but tipped with yellow. Ouise is very 
late, unless rooted early and planted early. 
It has large, yellowish flowers with dull-red 
centres to the petals; not too free a blcomer. 
Hussar is another very fine scarlet with yel- 
low collar, a little like Mona, but a much 
taller grower. A very pleasing variety but 
not too free a bloomer is Doon, with brick- 
red flowers and a yellow collar. This is one 
of the most beautiful of the lot. Avon is of 
fine colour (bright scarlet), but the collar is 
of the same shade, so it is not so distinct as 
are some of the others of similar colour. 


C. Brair, 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE WEEK 


Southern and Midland 


Salads 


The chief supply of these from now -on- 
wards must be depended upon from plants 
growing in frames. Lettuce and lndive 
must be carefully watched, and all decaying 
leaves removed. The soil should be kept 
stirred with a hand fork between the plants, 
and water given only when the soil becomes 
dry. A supply of Mustard and Cress should 
be kkept up where a warm house or pit is at 
hand. ‘This is best when sown in small 
batches every week. 


Vacant ground 

It is advisable to proceed with the digging 
and trenching of all vacant land whenever 
the weather is favourable, as, after the pre- 
sent month, the majority of soils is apt to 
become wet and in an unlit condition for dig- 


ging. Frosty mornings can be made use of 
for wheeling on the manure and other 


material required for enriching the soil. All 
old Pea and Bean sticks unfit for further use 
should be burnt with any other rubbish. 


Mint 

There is usually a demand for green Mint 
during the early part of the year and before 
the spikes appear in the open garden. To 
ensure this, a few roots should be lifted and 
planted thickly in boxes of soil, and stood in 
the open or a cold frame for several weeks, 
when they may be placed in a warm green- 
house as required. in a short time the roots 
will shoot and provide fresh young leaves 
that will be very much appreciated. 


Perpetual Carnations 

The chief aim with these plants is to/keep 
them vigorous and sturdy 1f a good crop of 
bloom is desired during the next two months. 
Special care necessary in ventilating, 
watering, and feeding. At no time should 
the temperature rise above 55 degs. at night, 
and watering is best done in the early hours 
of the day. Plants that have well filled their 
pots with roots may be assisted with’ weak 
doses of some well-tried Carnation manure. 


is 


The plants should be well spread out to 
allow a free circulation of air. 
Lachenalias 

These require no coddling, but where 
they are still growing in cold frames, it is 
advisable to remove them into a cool green- 


house and keep them growing as near the 
glass as possible. A shelf at ‘the back of a 
fruit-house with enough warmth to keep out 
frost is all that. they require. Where it is 
desired to grow them in baskets as hanging 
plants, now is a good time to transfer them. 


Violets 

The early planted Violets in frames are 
now blooming freely, and should be given 
weal doses of soot water. This is an excel- 
lent stimulant for Violets. Keep ithe blooms 
removed .as fast as they appear and all 
runners picked off. Damping often causes 
severe losses amongst the plants, and to pre- 
vent this, air must be given freely and the 
crowns and axils of the heaves kept as dry 
as possible. Remove all decaying leaves. 


Gaultherias 

These are splendid low-growing shrubs, 
commonly known as the Partridge Berry, 
that adapt themselves to carpeting the ground 
beneath the shade of trees. The variety, G. 
procumbens, bears white flowers, followed by 
scarlet berries, while in autumn the leaves 
change to a beautiful crimson. G. Shallon 


At 


Ge 
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is a more robust variety that bears purple 
berries, and one of the best plants to stand 


the drip from deciduous trees. 


x 


Rock gardens 
Planting of Alpines is best left after 
thisydate until early in spring, and_any plants 
coming to hand should be given the shelter 
of a cold frame or plunged in ashes in the 
frame yard. Any plants that require sheets 
of glass placed near them or other protection 
should now be attended to. Ailll fallen leaves 
should be removed from among the plants. 


Gladztol: 


Where these are not already in store, they 
should be lifted, dried, and stored away for 
the winter. Those that have been hung up 
in a shed to dry, may be sorted, cleaned and 
stored away in a dry frost-proof cupboard. 
All small bulbils may be kept separate for 
sowing thickly in drills for growing on 
next season to produce flowering bulbs. 


The fruit room 
A wet day should be chosen for overhauling 
the fruit-room, and all fruits that show the 
least sign of decay should be used imme- 
diately. Any late ones that are still in boxes 
or hampers should be laid out singly with 
eye uppermost. It is essential to keep the 
room dark and frost-proof by placing sacks 
or heavy curtains in front of the windows. 
: W. E. WRIGHT. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Peaches in pots 


Unless matters take a turn for the better 
before long, so far as fuel is concerned, it 
is to be teared that the early forcing of 
Peaches and Nectarines in pots will not be 
resorted to as usual. Where such can be done, 
however, it may be suggested that when the 
heat is applied it ought to be gentle at first. 
The trees, meantime, may be prepared by 
washing and topdressing, but the beginning 
of December is soon enough to put them ito 
work. The heat during their initial stages 
may run about 45 degs. at night until the 
buds begin to push. ‘Then the heat may be 
progressive, but never more than 55 degs.. 
at night. Those who may be forcing young 
trees for the first time ought not to hurry 
them. 


Vineries 


If, by .reason of drip in badly-glazed 
houses, there is likely to be any loss-among 
ripe bunches, these can be cut and bottled. 
A fair length of stem ought to be allowed. 
Soft water. is preferable, and a small piece 
of charcoal in each bottle will keep the water 
sweet. Grapes so dealt with will keep prac- 
tically as well as if they had been allowed 
to remain on the rods. The growths in the 
Hamburgh house can be reduced to half 
their length. There will, at this date, be 
little or no danger of bleeding, and the extra 
light will be beneficial. The borders inside 
may be inspected, and if it appears likely 
that they.are on the dry side they can be 
watered with tepid water. 


Rock garden 


At this season the rock warden will require 
a certain amount of tidying-up. Advantage, 
therefore, ought to be taken of good weather | 
to attend to “this work and, as it goes on, 


any little alterations may be done, 
to’ reduce some of the more 
growers at this time, and, of cours 
plants out of pots can be put out < 
any season, Colonies of seedli 
so grown will, if planted now, quickly 
lish themselves, and they will 

start off in spring. Some of the 
too, may go out in the rock garden 
groups ot Cheiranthus  Allioni 
showy in spring ; Forget-me-nots, an 
ally Ruth Fischer, are always 
dwarf Wallflowers” and Polyanth 
effectively used—and so on. A 
plants or those which are liable 
from damp will, of course, requi 
attended to as their needs; in v 
vious experience, indicate. 


Strawberries in pots. 


Plants in pots, and:which are in 
forcing, ought now to be plunged’ 
and, if possible, covered with spz 
from unoccupied frames. The Stray 
a hardy plant, and most of those y 
forced it will agree that it respon 
quickly to heat when the plants 
well exposed to frost—-provided, alv 
the roots are kept fairly dry. 
need for protecting these from 
moisture by using spare sashes as coveri 


Pruning 


It may appear, to many, to be 
to talk about pruning. | Nevertheles 
foliage upon Red Currants and Wh 
rants usually falls when there h 
few degrees of frost, there is nc 
delay the pruning of these. Es 
bushes are easily dealt with—the- 
ought, in all cases, to aim at ke 
open in the centre. Branches which 
near the ground, too, are better cut 
out, as the fruit is liable to be spoil 
being splashed during heavy rains & 
specimens, of course, require differe 
ment, and in order to secure a good 
tion for future years it is advisable to. 
with such bushes in a rather severe mar 
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Camellias 


‘Plants in robust health get the flow 
as a rule, very. freely—more, in 
will expand. It is wise, therefore, 
the buds to some extent, and in cas 
there are triple buds at the term 
centre one only ought to be 
Whether grown in pots or plan 
Camellias require some stimula 
time. The drainings of, the man 
well diluted, are ideal for this purpo 
weak soot water is almost equal 
Where neither is available, a solutic 
good chemical fertiliser may meet 


Vegetable garden 


The smother fire is a valuabl 


get rid of much rubbish by burni 
cannot be burned can, as a tule, 
All ashes: from the fire should be ~ 
If they are allowed to get wet tl 
and very soluble potash is wasted. 
the digging and trenching of 
quarters. Frosty mornings—and 
this district, have come at a mut 
date than usual—ean be utilised 
wheeling of manure. It is soun 
when. ‘jt can be done, to have a 
breaks and borders. manured_ be 
digging begins in earnest. = 
= tine McC 
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Tomatoes: 


AVE grown Tomatoes in a border 5 
F wide for 25 years with varying suc- 
; but have never had a failure. | have 
uffered from the attacks of fungus or 
1 oF disease of any kind. I have occa- 
y had a slight attack- of droop, but 
ays mastered it by allowing the soil 
ss dry and watering very moderately 
veral weeks. I plant two rows, the 
A feet apart, and I allow two stems to 
lant. ‘These being tied together, the 
of foliage is increased by about 1 inch 
The crop is nearly doubled, and the 
is quite as good as if it were a matter 
single stem only, and if one plant fails 
is the ‘other to fall back on. When the 
wo trusses are colouring I defoliate, but 
strict moderation, just taking off a leaf 
of a leaf here and there so that light 
s freely on to the fruit. Cutting away 
aeeee in the way that many amateurs 
a foolish and barbarous practice. Mar- 
powers know better, as do good pro- 
mal gardeners. About once ‘a week I 
wer the plants and see that every fruit 
posed to sunshine and air, and that is all 
is necessary. It is well known to all 
7 gardeners that the Tomato and 
Strawberry exhaust the soil more than 
other fruit or vegetable. In very old 
ens only the addition of loam or marl 
‘restore fertility and induce lasting 
i. It is the same with the ‘Tomato 
r glass. 
r some years I made a practice of re> 
ng some of the soil and replacing with 
fresh mould of a free nature, adding 
charred material. Some three years 
discontinued this practice, with the re- 
that there was a marked decline in the 
. Not only was this the case, but as 
‘as the plants had formed two trusses 
Oliage flagged badly in the hot sun. I 
fore came to the conclusion that a 
al change was necessary. It happened 
T had a large heap of decayed meer che 
er and charred refuse which had been 
mulating for several years, and this was 
ad over several times during the winter, 
iat it was in a quite sweet condition by 
nd of January. One foot of the old soil 
removed and was replaced by the fresh 
rial. The effect of this change was very 
ced. I have not had such a crop for 
‘years, and the fruit was very fine in 
ir, I have been amply repaid for the 
and labour incurred, for when Tomatoes 
grown for profit a small yield means 
wing for nothing. I would strongly ad- 
‘Tomato growers to change the soil 
dically. Worn-out soil means incurring 
er from fungus, stripe, and sleeping 
se. Badly-nourished plants are sure to 
le victims of one or more of the diseases 
h are the special enemies of the Tomato. 
“tain amount of dung is beneficial, but to 
-ertain knowledge, if used without. dis- 
m the excess of nitrogen will bring on 
ttack of the much-dreaded Cladiosporum 
town fungus. I have seen a big house 
ae ruined early in August by the 
-use of horse manure. Where this 
my advice is to discontinue the use of 
: for one year. Give a good dressing 
t earth and rely on artificials to pro- 
swelling of the fruit. 
omato is not fastidious in the matter 
Any garden soil will do if it is not 
heavy, therefore it is easy to make the 
ssary change. Three inches of the top 
oy do, but it should be turned up rough 
it is mellowed and sweetened by the 
| of frost and wind. This will be re- 
by. the soil in which the Tomatoes 


ol 
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Preparing for Spring 


have been growing. If there is any decayed 
vegetable matter some may be used. Add to 
this some decayed manure, a little lime, and 
a rather liberal addition of soot, and you will 
have a rooting medium which will ensure a 
good crop of fine quality fruit. Thosé who 
water with intelligence and ventilate freely 
need have no fear of fungus disease of any 
kind. From the middle of June until there 
is again danger of frost I leave air on the top 
ventilators at night, and watering is done as 
early in the day as is possible. Those who 
water in the afternoon and close the house 
for the night are looking for trouble. White 
fly has in some places been abundant this 
season, but in striking contrast to what has 
happened in previous years, I have seen 
scarcely an insect on my plants. I can only 
account for this immunity by having taken 
the pains ito destroy every Sow Thistle and 
Nettle, not only in my place, but within 
measurable distance of it. A single clump of 
Nettles growing in the near vicinity will 
sometimes be enough to infect several 
Tomato-houses. BYFLEET. 


Treatment of pasture land 


I am about to take over a piece of land, to 
grow hardy flowering plants, as well as some 
fruit and vegetables. It is pasture at pre- 
sent, the turf not very coarse, the soil fairly 
light and gritty, with chalk subsoil ; situation 
on slight slope and fairly dry. Should I dig 
the turf in or take it off and stack it, for 
potting, etc.? Would you advise a dressing 
of some soil fumigant for destroying grubs, 
etc., in the soil, to be dug in at the first 
digging? Would the digging of it in prevent 
me also digging in stable manure at the same 
time? Would the insecticide injure any 
plants put into the ground just after the 
digging ? 

[If you require soil for potting, seize the 
opportunity, and strip the turf off the plot 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in thickness, and 
stack it in a ridge-shaped heap, when it will 
be ready for use in the course of a few 
months. If not required for this or any simi- 
lar purpose, then strip off the grass with as 
little soil adhering as possible, and place it 
between the top and bottom spits of soil 
when the trenching of the plot is being done. 
The whole of the piece of ground should, it 
may be stated, be bastard-trenched—i.e., dug 
two spits in depth—and, as the subsoil is of 
a chalky nature, the bottom spit, after being 
broken up, should be left there. The proper 
way to bastard trench a piece of ground is, 
briefly, as follows :—Assuming the plot to be 
about 50 yards wide and 200 yards long, 
divide it into two equal portions, each 25 
yards in width, and then, with the aid of a 
line and spade, nick out a furrow deep 
enough to remain visible from one end to the 
other. This done, mark off the ground 
transversely into sections or strips 3 feet in 
width, on one of divisions resulting from the 
marking of the furrow just named. To de- 
fine the position of each strip, drive in stakes 
on either side—t.e., in the furrow and on the 
outside—which will save much trouble when 
the trenching is being done. All being ready, 
stretch a line across the top end, or where 
the first 3 feet section is to be operated on, 
strip off thi turf as thinly as possible with a 
sharp spade, and make a heap of it near by. 
Then dig out the soil one spit deep, shovel- 
ling out the ‘‘ crumbs ”’ or loose soil as well, 
and wheel and place it conveniently beside 
—but not on—the upper end of the adjoining 
division. This will be needed for filling in 
the trench when the trenching is completed. 
By dividing the plot into two portions as ad- 
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vised, much labour in wheeling is saved, be- 
cause, if trenched in one piece, the soil would 
have to be taken from the top to the lower 
end, whereas it has simply to be wheeled but 
a comparatively short distance by the adop- 
tion of the other method. After the top spit 
has been cleared out, proceed to dig up the 
next or lower spit to the full length of spade 
or fork, whichever implement is preferred. 
Break the soil down fine, and work in a 
dressing of manure in a half-decayed condi- 
tion with it. Then strip the turf off the top 
of the next 3 feet section, and cast it on the 
top of the latter. Dig up the top spit, shovel 
up the crumbs, and throw the whole on the 
turf, and leave the surface fairly level. Then 
break up bottom spit, and continue in this 
way until the whole of the plot has been so 
treated, when, if you are anxious to plant it 
as jsoon as possible, level the surface, if 
necessary, and dig it over, after giving a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure. By this 
means you will secure a depth of soil equal 
to 2 feet or thereabouts, which, if worked 
and manured as advised, will grow the vari- 
ous crops you mention in a_ satisfactory 
manner. It would certainly be a good idea, 
while the trenching is going forward, to give 
the soil a dressing of some soil disinfectant. 
This need not deter you from digging in 
manure. If well mixed with the soil we do 
not think the foregoing would prove injurious 
to the roots of plants; all the same, it would 
be as well to defer planting as long as may 
be convenient, if only to allow the soil to 
settle down into place. | 


Potato trials at Wisley 


The following awards have been made to 
the undermentioned Potatoes by the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society after trial at 
Wisley :— 

MAINCROP. 
AWARD OF MERIT. 


Up-to-Date .. Sent Ly Messrs. Garden Supplies 
Irish King .. A ” oo” ” Barr 
Field Marshal fi Ae a va Dobbie & W. G, 


Holmes 
HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


Sefton Wonder Sent by Messrs. Garden Supplies 


Arran Chief .. tis ar a Dobbie & Gar- 
den Supplies 
COMMENDED. 
Majestic Sent by Messrs. Pepin Carter & 
6° VEL. 
Simpson, W. 
G. Holmes, & 
D. & W. Croll 
King Edward a Pee fe pe Barr, 7 Wa". G; 
Holmes, & 
Reg 
King George V. .. oe pers rs 
Kerr's Pink.. or ne ; te Dobbie, Croll, & 
. i. Simp- 
te 
Victory (Simpson’s) oe rs fr D, Keir 


False description of seed Potatoes 


Proceedings for making false statements in 
eonnection with the sale of seed Potatoes 
have been taken by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in two cases recently. In the one case 
a dealer of Bromyard sold a quantity of seed 
Potatoes which he described as being grown 
in Scotland, whereas it was proved that they 
came from Cambridgeshire. He also quoted 
a false certificate number. His defence was 
that the English-grown seed was sent in mis- 
take, his man loading it out of a truck at the 


~ railway station instead of from his own yard. 


The, Bench imposed a fine of 43 for the 
offence under the Wart Disease of Potatoes 
Order, and £2 under the Seeds Act, and 
ordered payment of special costs, which 
amounted to 414 11s. 

In the other case a firm of Potato mer- 
chants of Cambridge was:summoned in re- 
spect of the sale of some seed Potatoes of 
mixed varieties with which they had given a 
statement indicating that the variety was 
true within the meaning of the Seeds Regula- 
tions, 1922. The defendant acknowledged 
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that he had bought this seed as being mixed 
and took the risk of re-selling it as pure. 
He was fined-the maximum penalty of £5 
and £3 3s. special costs. 

It is necessary under the Seeds Act, 1920, 
in th> case of a sale of seed Potatoes, for the 
seller to make a statement in writing contain- 
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ing particulars as to the class, variety, and 
size-and dressing of the seed sold. [It is also 
necessary in connection with the Wart 
Disease of Potatoes Order to state the num- 
ber of the relative ‘‘ clean land”’’or ‘ true 
stock ’’ certificate referring to the Potatoes 
‘in question issued under that Order. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pur- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than. one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondenta single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


ROSES 
Cutting-back a Gloire de Dijon Rose 


(Dartmoor).—Unless this Rose is pruned 
back methodically from the time it is 
planted the trouble you mention is bound to 
arise sooner or later. Your best course now 
is to select half of the youngest growths and 
cut them back to within a foot of the ground, 
leaving the remainder to furnish the upper 
space for the time being. This may. be 
carried out at any time during the winter, 
and the Roses will come to no harm if it is 
done now. Of course, the shoots which de- 
velop from the growths you cut back will not 
bloom next year, and these may be pruned 
back to within a dozen eyes during the fol- 
lowing winter. Your plant will then have 
thickened from the base upwards, filling all 
the available space as it goes, and thus en- 
abling you to remove the remaining old bare 
growths in the same way. Do not allow any 
of the strong upper growths to run away, 
even during summer, from the remainder, 
otherwise the same thing will occur again. 
These may be checked without any detriment 
to the plant by pinching out their tips at any 
time 
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Nectatine Early Rivers in cold house 
This gréw well, fruit attaining full size, 
then, while still green, it went off at end, 
slowly rotting. [I watered it. plentifully, 
thinking this, on the wall of sloping garden, 
was right treatment and safe. Other fruits 
in same house ripened well. Would it be 
wise to lift tree, root prune to some extent, 
and improve drainage? EASTMENT. 


[The fact of the Nectarine fruits rotting 
in the manner described points to the con- 
clusion that it is due either to defective fer- 
tilisation or to there being a deficiency of 
phosphate in the soil, or, in other words, lime 
or calcareous matter. As the other trees 
have given satisfactory results, we are 
rather inclined to think the first named to 
be the cause of the trouble. The flowers 
when fully open should be fertilised with a 
camel hair brush, either with itheir own 
pollen, or preferably by pollen obtained from 
the flowers of another variety open at the 
same time. As the flowers of Early Rivers 
are small, they would be best fertilised with 
pollen of a large-flowered variety. At the 
same time, we think it would be as well ito 
partially lift. the roots, and when laying 
them out again to work in some new fibrous 
loam, also lime rubbish, if the soil is defi- 
cient of lime, with the border soil. Let the 
uppermost layer of roots not be deeper thar 


6 inches or 9 inches from ithe surface. Be 
careful to make the soil firm by treading it, 
if not in too moist a condition. | 


Own root Apple trees 


I have separated and planted an_ off-set 
from Peasgood’s Nonsuch, sprouted a little 
beneath soil, but above graft it had formed 
a good root. Is it of any use, or do ithese 
own-rooted off-sets fail to bear well? 

E-ASTMENT. 

[Instances of Apple-trees on their own 
roots being a success are rare. The best 
example we have seen or heard of is.a variety 
named Burr Knott or Bides Walking Stick. 
This was-in our charge for many years, and 
it seldom missed bearing good crops of large 
fruit of good quality. The name is derived 
from the fact that “burrs”? form at the 
joints of the wood, also branches as they 
attain age, and if one or more of these 
branches are severed from the tree and 
planted they root quickly and commence 
bearing soon after. We therefore think the 
rooted off-set you have removed from the 
stem of the Peasgood’s Nonsuch is not likely 
to do much good, but, at the same time if 
certain it has emanated from the scion or 
graft, you may give it a trial.] 


Blister moths 


I am troubled with an insect on my Apple 
and Pear trees on the walls here, and have 
enclosed a few leaves for your inspection. 
The blotches make their appearance on the 
leaves about the middle of July, and in each 
of them is a small caterpiliar similar to the 
leaf miner. I have sprayed the trellis with 
paraffin and soft soap at short intervals 
during the early. summer, and in the early 
spring I went over it with caustic alkali. 
The result has not been satisfactory, and I 
will be much obliged if you will kindly give 
me a remedy. The standard Apples and 
Pears are not affected in any way. W. A. 


[The leaves you have sent along for our 
inspection have been attacked by one of the 
Blister Moths. We carinot give you the name 
of the particular moth which is the cause of 
the itrouble, because the caterpillars have 
now left the blisters. There is a number of 


blister moths, and the host plants are 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Sloe, Hazel, and 
Ash. Two or three species attack Apples 


and Pears. The moths appear towards the 
end of April and throughout May. They are 
grey in colour and the hind wings. are 
heavily fringed. The maths are tiny when 
the wings are closed, but when the wings are 
spread they measure half an inch across. 
Eggs are laid singly on the under surface of 


_you the amount of spray fluid requ 


_ November 20, 1 
Apple and Pear foliage. The caterpi 
their way into the leaf and feed on 
lying between the upper and lower epid 
In doing this they -cause the defi 
blisters. The caterpillars are a qua 
inch long when mature, and have ‘ 
of stiff hairs present. When fully 
caterpillars crawl out from the un 
the leaf, and make their way to 
the bark, where they spin 1 
cocoons in which they pupate. The 
shelter in the crevices of a wall, ar 
inclined to think that they are do 
your case. Pupation lasts thro 
winter. The best method of con 
to thoroughly spray your trees and 
with a good soluble tar oil wash 
strength recommended by ithe make 
best time to spray is the last 
January. : <u 
You can obtain such a wash 
good horticultural sundriesman, W 
_fully again next season, because yo 
lucky if you get your spray fluid 
tact with all the cocoons, - 
Before spraying you should reé 
burn all the old tying material. Ti 
of the tar oil will depend on your st 
reaching the cocoons in the crevices 
trees and walls. We do not think tt 
ing with paraffin and soft soap wo 
any use against this pest. A good 
wash might reach them, but it is diff 


in which they are feeding should be c 
and burned. ] eee 


Diseased Grapes _ “an 
(L. O. D., Cornwall).—After mict 
examination we have found that your 
are affected with Botrytis Fruit Ro 
fungus attacks the leaves, stem, a 
of the Vine, causing  discolorati 
rotting of the parts affected. From 
affected spots spores are produced, ¥ 
when mature, are dispersed to other 
of the affected plant, and so the 
spreads. Many forms of Botrytis are 
and many are pure saprophytes, most 
forms under certain conditions 
parasitic. In the case of the Vine 
it does not differ from many other fe 
that it often lives as a saprophyte and 
certain conditions becomes parasitic 
Vine. All the young tender parts of : 
are liable to infection, especially if 1 
is grown in a wafm, moist atr 
Vine Botrytis is: unknown on 
Grapes. You should give the ~ 
thorough clean out and wash do 
winter. The house and the dorm 
should be afterwards thoroughly 
with a solution of sulphate o: 
following recipe has been recom 
Iron sulphate 
Sulphuric acid 
Wate rn ae Speers Ae a a 
Dissolve ithe crystals of iron sul 
hot water, stir well, and add the a 
fully, finally make up to 5 gallons. 
solution should be made in a wooden: 
and used soon after preparation. | 
Vine rods, glass, and woodwork o 
with the solution, then damp dow. 
of the house with the fluid. We 


we do not know the size of your vin 
you can cut down or increase the 

spray fluid to your requirements, p 
you keep the ingredients in the sam 
Look carefully for a reappearance 
disease next spring. You should spr. 
potassium. sulphide solution if. 

This solution is made by takin 
of potassium sulphide and dissolvin 
little boiling water. Make up to™ 
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‘soft water. 


If the Vine foliage is 


s, again decreasing the amount of 
gallons later in the season. Try 
our Vines as cool as you can next 
will help you to fight the disease. 


_ GREENHOUSE 
Carnations 

.—This is far less dangerous than 
supposed to be. It is not easily 
fact, many growers do not trouble 
, as under good conditions plants 
of it in the spring. Rust is 
variety of causes. A fruitful origin 
len change of temperature either 
o cold or cold to hot, Damp, cold, 
ilated houses are, however, the 
uent cause. If these conditions 
ected plants will grow out of rust, as 
_ It should not be forgotten, however, 
is almost certain to come-on some 
“at this season of the year. Some 
mploy a mixture of equal propor- 
‘flowers of sulphur mixed with slaked 
h mixture is blown under and over 
. This is an undoubted check to 
fungoid diseases, although not an 
cure.- 


‘bug on greenhouse Asparagus 
you kindly tell me what this is on 
paragus growing on the roof in the 
ry border? The underpart of the 
riously affected, 

‘© TRISHWOMAN,”’ 


‘Asparagus is infected with mealy 
om the specimen you send, the in- 
appears to be a*bad one. When 
ome so badly affected it is difficult 
hem. There are two methods of 
en to you. (1) Cut the plant down 
ground-level and let it break again. 
rowth should be burned, and you 
ke every effort to thoroughly clean 
vatory before the plant is ready to 
fain. The glass and woodwork 
thoroughly scrubbed with carbolic 
water, and all the walls well lime- 
_ All other plants in the conserva- 
uld be examined, and if mealy bug is 
it should be removed to a frame or 
e, where it could be fumigated. 
e conservatory can be shut off from 
e you could fumigate it with nico- 
‘calcium cyanide. You would have to 
he fumigation several times before 
the pest under control. After fumi- 
e Asparagus should be forcibly 
he next morning with clean water. 
ecide to cut the plant down, keep the 
the dry side until it breaks again. 
uld probably be the best time to 
n.] 

Tongue Fern 

er).—British Ferns frequently sport 
h Fern growers are always on the 
or them. When this occurs they 
cription of the sport on to the name 
S on to the end of the name the Fern 
has. In this case we should think it 
e Scolopendrium vulgare laciniatum. 
‘can be done to alter the Fern, and, 
ily, in this case we should not try to 
the foliage is very beautiful. 


“TREES AND SHRUBS 


g Jasminum nudiflorum 

. C.).—This Jasmine flowers on the 
food, and, if pruned too hard, a good 
f the blossoms would be cut away 
he cutting in were done immediately 
wering. The best time to prune is 
Uthe spring. By doing this and allow- 
€ plant to have its own way, long 


er, use 5 gallons of water instead, 
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flowering stems will be produced. In mild 
seasons it often flowers in December, but 
the usual time for it to bloom is from the 
beginning to the end of January. It should 
always have a warm, sunny aspect against 
a wall if possible. We should not hesitate 
to cut in your plant, reserving some of 
the young wood and fastening it loosely to 
the wall. Cuttings may be put into a cold 
frame at any time after flowering is over, 
taking them off the parent plant with a heel. 


Rhododendrons for forcing 
After flowering in the cool house in the 
spring of 1924, they were planted out, and 
have remained out until now. Will you 
please say when they should be repotted and 
brought in again for flowering? 
Ray. 


[The forcing of hardy shrubs in order to 
have them in bloom while their brethren 
out-of-doors are still dormant, has been of 
late years greatly on the increase. When 
the plants intended for forcing are planted 
out-of-doors, they should not be allowed to 
remain there till it is decided to take them 
under glass, but rather lift and pot them as 
soon as this can be safely done. If potting 
is delayed till the plants are about to be 
forced the flowers in some cases open badly, 
while many of them will drop much more 
quickly than those on established plants. 
Thus, where shrubs of different kinds are 
lifted from the open ground, this should be 
done directly ithe leaves fall, and potted at 
once the roots will have time to take a hold 
of the new soil before forcing. In potting, 


*" care must be taken to work the soil well 


around the roots, and give them a_ good 
watering. They must also, after this, be 
well supplied with water when necessary. A 
good plan is to plunge them in some 
material such as Cocoanut refuse or ashes, 
and should the weather be very severe the 
surface should be covered with dry leaves or 
long litter. As to the time they will flower, 
a great deal depends on.the time you wish 
to have the plants in bloom. | 


Clerodendron fcetidum 


(J. Kennington).—In the open air this can 
hardly be regarded as a shrub. It is killed 
to the ground every winter, but sends up 
vigorous, erect shoots during the summer 
3 feet to 6 feet high, bearing large heart- 
shaped leaves, each about .6 inches long and 
nearly as wide. In August and September 
the terminal rounded corymbs densely packed 
with purple-red blossoms appear. It has 
lived for many years at the bottom of a wall 
at Kew, spreading rapidly by its suckers and 
forming in the summer a mass of stems. 
The flowers are fragrant, but the leaves emit 
a nauseous odour. In southern gardens near 
the sea it grows 5 feet high and is handsome 
for the several weeks it is in bloom. We 
have seen some handsome specimens in the 
Isle of Wight flowering freely. 


Dogwoods and Willows 

Kindly inform me whether Dogwoods and 
Willows should be cut severely back. If so, 
at what itime of the year? I have the follow- 
ing varieties, which I want for the colour 
of the stems when bare of- leaves: Salix 
Britzensis, S. cardinalis, Cornus Flaveriana, 
and C. sanguinea. DarTMOOR. 

[All the shrubs you mention are very hand- 
some during the winter, and should not be 
cut back until the first week in April each 
year, when they should be cut down to within 
6 inches of the ground. | 


Blue Hydrangeas 


(E. B. Robertson).—All Hydrangea blue- 
ing operations should commence in the sum- 
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mer, mid-July being the best time. Half an 
ounce to the gallon of water every other 
week, finishing at the fourth’ watering. As 
soon as the flower-buds appear in the fol- 
lowing spring give the same treatment once 
a fortnight until flower-buds show colour, 
then stop. 


Raising Hollies from seed 

(A. Reid).—Being slow to germinate, the 
berries should be mixed with sand and made 
into a heap, which should be exposed for a 
year to all weathers and turned occasionally. 
This rots the outer covering and allows the 
seeds each fruit contains to separate. They 
are then sown, sand and seed together, in 
beds of fine soil made up for the purpose in 
the open, a few Hazel branches or some 
wire-netting being placed over them to pre- 
vent damage from birds. 


Standard Hydeangeas 

(A. Reid).—If it is Hydrangea paniculata 
you refer to, this is usually run up on a 
single stem until the desired height is reached 
—all side buds being removed—and then en- 
couraged to form a head, which, under 
favourable conditions, it does: very quickly. 
We do not know of any stock for grafting 
Hydrangeas upon. 


Standards of variegated Privet 

I want to grow standards of variegated 
Privet, and intend planting stems of ordi- 
nary common Privet and budding on them 
the variegated variety. A. Rerp. 


[The stems for these should be planted in 
rows at 18 inches apart and encouraged to 
make three or four growths only. These 
should be reduced to half their length in July 
or August and the buds inserted at the same 
time and as near to the main stem as possi- 
ble, in exactly the same manner as you would 
bud a standard Rose, future treatment being 
the same, care being taken to cut the bud- 
carrying shoot right back to the bud itself 
once the latter is growing freely. Ligustrum 
ovalifolium var. aureum is the best form of 
Golden Privet. You are probably aware that 
grafting is often resorted to for this purpose. 
It is quicker than budding, and should be 
carried out either in March or April. ] 


Pruning and the care of Lavender 
When and how shall I prune Lavender 

bushes, so as to keep them compact and not 

straggly? M.-L. .G: 


[The production of well-shaped, compact 
Lavender bushes is a matter which needs to 
be taken in hand very early in the life of 
the plants. Lavender bushes are best raised 
from cuttings taken off with a heel in Sep- 
tember and struck in sand or sandy soil in 
a frame. The frame should be so arranged 
as to bring the cuttings near the glass, other- 
wise they will draw and become spindly. 
As soon as the cuttings have ‘‘ struck ”’ they 
will begin to grow. The top should then be 
pinched out. The following spring all ithe 
rooted cuttings should be planted out in a 
nursery bed about 6 inches apart, and in 
order to promote bushy compact growth 
they should be frequently pinched and not 
allowed to produce blossoms for two years. 
It is far better to sacrifice the first two years 
to the production of good stocky plants, 
which will live longer and preserve their com- 
pact appearance for to years or more, than 
to strive to obtain flowers quickly, thereby 
spoiling the shape of the bushes and shorten- 
ing their life. The young Lavender plants 
may be planted out in their permanent 
quarters either in the autumn of the second 
year from striking tthe cuttings or in the 
following spring. It is undesirable to plant 
Lavender in the depth of winter, as the 
plants, being really of the temperate or sub- 
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tropical clan, are liable to injury and are 
particularly sensitive in the region of the 
roots. 

It is such practice which accounts very 
often for the wilting and dying off of sections 
of the plants, which render them very un- 
sightly, although there .is also a very serious 
disease associated with wilting symptoms in 
Lavender plants. 

The pruning of flowering Lavender bushes 
should be done immediately after the blooms 
have been removed. Commercial growers 
usually make one operation do for both har- 
vesting the flowers and pruning. The flowers 
are cut with long stems, cutting well into 
the bush at their base. This will cause the 
production of a wealth of young shoots within 
a few weeks, and the compact close habit 
thus engendered will help the bushes to pass 
through the winter with less risk from frost 
damage. On no account should the bushes 
be touched in the spring, as steady growth 
must be maintained throughout early summer 
in order to ensure a good crop of flowers. 

Where facilities exist for distilling the 
valuable oil from the flowers, from which 
‘“ Lavender water ’’ is produced, or where 
a market exists for fresh Lavender flowers, 
or dried Lavender, this crop is one of ithe 
most profitable and certainly one of the most 
fascinating that can be grown. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 
Lilies lifting 
(C. F. L. F.).—Seeing your Lilies are in 
fairly good soil it would-avail you nothing to 
lift them. If they are doing well it would 
be a pity to attempt moving them. We 
should advise you to lay over them a top- 
dressing of Cocoanut-fibre. When growth is 
starting in the spring a covering of well-de- 
cayed horse dung would be beneficial. The 
varieties you refer to we have had in a Lon- 
don suburban garden, the soil of which was 
very light with a subsoil of gravel. 


VEGETABLES 


Dwart culinary Peas 

Owing to the ravages of tits and sparrows 
I have for the last three years or four years 
only grown dwarf varieties of Peas, which 
have not been touched by any birds, but I 
have two faults to find with them. (1) Their 
. germination, if sown either in boxes under 
cold frames or out-of-doors before the middle 
of March, is very unsatisfactory. (2) The 
haulm has each year, though grown on 
cifferent ground, been devoured by small 
green caterpillars. Can anyone suggest an 
effectual remedy for the latter complaint? I 
have tried Katakilla, which I have always 
found most efficacious on other vegetation, 
but it does not appear to reach the cater- 
pillars in Peas, they are so closely wrapped 
up in the flower-buds. I suppose the poor 
germination means that the dwarf varieties 
are not so hardy as the taller ones. J always 
moisten the seed with paraffin oil and roll it 
in red lead before sowing. My soil is a nice 
medium loam, and I lime it, in small quanti- 
ties, after every crop. I shall be interested 
to hear if anyone else has had a similar ex- 
perience to mine. Tuos. ALDERSEY. 

The Cottage, Shifnal, Salop. 


[After duly considering the information 
supplied in our correspondent’s note we fear 
the faulty germination complained of has 
arisen in.consequence of the Peas having been , 
dressed with red lead after moistening with 
paraffin. The latter alone is usually suffi- 
cient to deter mice and birds from devouring 
the seed. We can attribute it to nothing - 
else because, according to our experience, 
there is no difference between the germina- 
tive powers of dwarf or any other class or 
type of Pea, provided the seed is obtained 
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from a reliable source. “With respect to the 
insect ravages it seems to us that, as the 
haulm has been devoured by caterpillars, and 
later that they are enclosed in the flower- 
buds, there must have been two distinct in- 
festations, the former being in all likelihood 
the larva of the Silver Y Moth (Plucius-' 
gamma), and the second that of either the 
Spotted or Striped Pea Weevil. The prepara- 
tion named would be ineffective in the latter 
case, but we should have thought it would 
have killed the caterpillars. A remedy re- 
commended is to spray with a 3 per cent. 
solution of nitrate of soda in moist weather, 
or otherwise moisten the ground beforehand, 
Frequent dustings of the foliage with a mix- 
ture of soot and lime are a good deterrent. 
The spreading of old sheets or strips of canvas 
smeared with tar on either side of the rows 
on’ fine, warm mornings and shaking the 
haulm over them will also dislodge and cap- 
ture great numbers of the insects. As the 
garden is evidently much infested with in- 
sects we advise either a thorough dressing of 
lime now at the rate of 8 ozs. per square yard 
or to apply one of the advertised soil, disin- 
fectants according to directions given with it. | 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Medoc and Guienne patent secateurs 
(Purley).—These secateurs which you have 


seen exhibited are supplied by Mr. C. A. 
Jardine, the inventor and_ patentee, +106, 
Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4. The 
steel cutting-blade is made of the best quality, 
and we are confident that you will find them 
Nery satisfactory for pruning fruit trees, 
Roses, and shrubs. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

S. T. J., Argyllshire —Eleagnus. pungens 
aureo-variegata. The yellow colour of the 
leaf is always in the centre, but varies in size. 
It is liable to revert to the green type, and 
shoots showing this disposition should be cut 
away. 

E. B. Robertson.—1, Pelargonium Maxime 
Kovalesky ; 2, Decorator, a sport from King 
of Denmark. 

Learner.—1, Chrysanthemum  Pockett’s 
Crimson, stop mid-May first bud; 2, Reginald 
Vallis, mid-May first bud; 3 and 4, Lady 
Talbot and E. M. Mease, stop mid-March for 
second crown; Pearce, crown bud. 

D. M. Y.—1, Berberis subcaulialata; 2, B. 
Fortunei, a rare and tender shrub suitable 
only for mild districts; 3, B. Wilsone; 4, B. 
dictyophylla. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


James and George H. Matthews, Harold 
Wood.—List of fertilisers. 

Kelway and Son, Langport, Somerset.— 
Kelway’s Gladioli. 

W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.—General 
catalogue of nursery stock. 

Amos Perry, Enfield, — Empire-grown 
bulbs. pave 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. T. H. Botton, formerly gardener to 
Capt. W. D. Hat., Gwernyfed Park, Three 
Cocks, Brecon, as gardener to Marton 
Lapy Stuctey, Hartland Abbey, Hartland, 
Devon. 

Mr. B. Jarratt, formerly gardener to Mrs. 
D’Isney LertH, North Court, Thorwell, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as gardener to 
Ceci, Hansury, Esq., Kingston Maurward, 
Dorchester. 4 

Mr. Tuos. Prentice, formerly gardener to 
ArtHuR J. Taytor, Esq., Formby Hall, 
Formby, Lancs., as gardener to A. 

. Joynson, Esq., Grove Hall, Capenhurst, 

-Cheshire. 
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Horticultural Societies’ 


The 23rd annual show of the 
Chrysanthemum Society was 
Parish Hall on November roth, 
great success. Considering the co 
in October and the shortage of fit 
a surprise to see such fine bloom 
Several of the usual prominent ex 
the open classes were unable te 
owing to the shortage of fuel. | 
of the Bridgway Nurseries, was 
and captured many of the chie 
amongst which were the valuable s 
for a group of plants given by the 
the Countess of Lisburne. Mr. 
won the 10-guinea cup giver 
Aberystwyth Corporation for 24 Ja 
blooms, Mr. W. Hughes being sec 
good stand. The cup as first priz 
laneous group was also won by ) 
A keen competition took place for 
cup given by T, D. Jenkins, Esq., 
Street, Aberystwyth, for cottagers 
ment holders for six dishes of ve 
be judged by points, which was wo 
Mary Jones, of Commins Coch, — 

Carnations were well shown, ¢ 
Lisburne being first and Mr. Au 
Dr. Roberts was first for a gr 
plants of Begonia Gloire de Lor 
beautiful basket of single Chrysan 
Dr, Roberts also had a splendid 
his. well-known rare varieties of IG 
pediums and other Orchids. Mr. Austir 
put up an extra group of Chrysa 
and 24 Japanese, which helped th 
siderably. Fruit, especially Apr 
very good, and there was keen co 
the Earl of Lisburne winning for 
‘three dishes, and Miss J. Paith Mor. 
dessert, three dishes. Miss Mor 
amateur and won the first prize fo 
that division, also for dish of Pe 
amateurs and cottagers showed 
through. The entries were more 
than ever. Mr. Llewellyn Hicks — 
successful in the amateurs. He 
man and an enthusiastic gardener 
He won the medal given by G 
ILLUsTRATED for the third time in ¢ 
for most points in the amateurs’ 
He was first for a fine collection of v 
in that division and second in, 
classes for- collection of vegetables, 
being won by Mr. H. Austin. E. 
Esq. (Chairman), Mr. J. Paith Mo 
Chairman), Mr. H. Sheraton (H 
tary), and Mr. R. C. Williams (Secre 
to be congratulated for their efforts i 
together and carrying out such a fi 


LATE NOTE 
Dianthus deltoides Brilliant 


This is a delightful little plan 
covering the ground with shoots f 
spring numerous flower-stems, each 
a quantity of deep rosy flowers 
rising very little above the dense f 
forms mossy tufts of the freshest ; 
few plants are so useful for carpe 
ing verdure in winter. It thrives i 
garden on the level ground or in f 
tween rocks closely packed with gr 
full sun. It is seen to the best ad 
a somewhat raised position, so tha 
flowering shoots may fall freely do 
excellent for the angles of steps in 
garden, and where flagstones are 
make paths it is one of the plants t 
dotted about with pretty effect. Thi 
possesses all the charm of D, deltoi 
the flowers are richer and deeper it 
The plant comes true from seed or i 
increased by cuttings. H. St 
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{INK there are possessors of either a 
ll or large garden who would like to 
them beautiful, but who either do not 
iow to make them so or are unable to 
much money upon them. At a very 
sost, however, they might have a gar- 
jre interesting and beautiful than the 
3 of many large places where they are 
up’”’ in an expensive, gaudy, and 
uninteresting way. 

y have little idea how beautiful the 
Behododendrons are, or how varied 
jlours, from darkest crimson, brightest 
the loveliest shades of rose and “pink, 
and creams, some almost self, and 
blotched with brown or yellow. Any- 
6 has a long border could plant a row 
e at the back of it, at about 2 yards 
ind if they were procured from a eb 

‘garden, as they certainly ought to 
te nice, bushy flowering plants would 
for about five shillings “each. At first 
guld make very little “show, but many 
a would have 
il trusses of 
“on them at 
lowering sea- 
id as_a collec- 
ey would be 
ing from the 
The more so, 
causé so few 
have a collec- 
f Rhododen- 
and it would 
ly improbable 
: was another 
re in the 
‘ourhood. 
time this row . 
thododendrons 
be, a_ really 
Pe sight, and 
srow more 

an is gener- 
posed. As to 
, if you have 
aturally peaty 
d you can afford it, there is no doubt 
endrons like peat, and it would assist 
/you added some to that part of the 
‘0 which they will root. If, however, 
ly good flowering, strong- growing 
meer will grow and flower quite well 

at, though I am sure they prefer a 

| (and some old manure added to it 
with). They grow in a heavy one, 
‘anted in a soil which is not peaty one 
Strongly advise—bu? them from some 
man who grows his plants in ordinary 
os without peat in it. 


ont 


So much depends upon their being well 
rooted. Some fine kinds are straggling 
growers, others hardly flower at all, and 
some have very little constitution, and even 
with the best of treatment hardly condescend 
to either grow or flower at all. On the other 
hand, there are scores which flower and grow 
as well as one could desire. 

There’is no way so likely to bring disaster 
and disappointment as by making a selection 


A good effect is produced by planting Rhododendron 
Pink Pearl in a bold group on sloping ground 


at shows, where the plants have been grown 
especially for exhibition and have had ex- 
ceptional treatment. A great many people 
are led into this mistake by the beauty of the 
flowers they see, but ‘‘ once bit twice shy,’ 
and when I want a collection of any special 
plant or shrub no shows or catalogues for 
me! One may see new kinds at the shows 
and feel interested in them, but take my ad- 
vice and see those kinds after they have been 
grown under ordinary circumstances before 
you purchase them yourself. 

Very suitable subjects to plant under the 


Rhododendrons under 
the partial 


_ An Amateur’s Rhododendrons 


Rhododendrons wauld be Tufted Pansies, one 
kind in each bed. And of these for this pur- 
pose I recommend Archibald Grant, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Ardwell Gem, and William 
Neil. 

London Pride is another thing which 
answers well for this purpose, covers the 
ground, and looks light and pretty when in 
bloom. But, if London Pride was used, 
underplant with Snowdrops, 
Scillas, early Tulips, 
Grape _ Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and small- 
growing, early 
spring - flowering 
bulbs; and I should 
keep one kind of bulb 
in one bed, and 
another in another. 
(Indeed, if these beds 
were mine, I should 
have them all full of 
Crocuses - or early 
Tulips, one named 
kind in each bed, as, 
personally, I prefer a 
colfection of one 
thing to a patch here 


I should 


and there of many 
things. But this is 
entirely a matter of 


taste, and either way 
would really succeed 
equally well.) 

M 


shade of 
Oak trees 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bruckenthalia spicultfolia 


DO not claim that Bruckenthalia spiculi- 
folia is rare, but it is not commonly met 
with—even in gardens where Heaths are 
favoured. At first sight the plant may 
readily be mistaken for one of the Ericas, 
but closer inspection reveals that there is a 


more quadrangular arrangement of the 
branches, which, nevertheless, are, like the 
Heaths, compact, spreading, and _ bushy. 


The blooms are of a pale purple shade pro- 
duced on stems rarely more than 6 inches in 
height. B. spiculifolia will succeed where 
the Heath family flourishes; and it prefers 
a rather dry and elevated situation—indeed, 
such a situation is essential during winter. 


W. McG. 
JEsculus parviflora 


During August, when most shrubs have 
shed. their blossoms, this shrub is covered 
with its upright panicles of creamy-white 
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flowers. . The dark green foliage provides a 
pleasant setting to the delicately-coloured 
blossoms, while the long crimson stamens 
rise vertically and give the individual blossom 
a feathery appearance. As a rule, the plants 
require little pruning beyond the removal of 
weak shoots, for they dispose themselves in 
a graceful manner, and in favourable situa- 
tions. will spread into a bush from 8 feet 
to 1o feet high. In the front of a shrubbery, 
where the slender branches can grow at will, 
this shrub is seen to the best advantage. 


es: 
Sempervivum calcarewm 


This is a noble species, and distinct in rich 
metallic hue. The leaves are very solid and 
fleshy, and closely packed, the large rosette 
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pale green, tipped with red.‘ The flowers — 


rise erect from the dense tuft of leaves. It 
is worthy of a place on the rock garden in 
some arid position where a plant of great 
endurance is required, for it will withstand 
heat and drought with impunity. In winter 
it may exist on the level ground, but its true 
position is on old walls in some earthy or 
mossy chink. The rosettes lool as fresh and 
vigorous when emerging from some dry 
chink where a drop of water seldom falls 
upon them as when planted in good open 
soil in raised beds. It will grow on almost 
earthless mossy rocks, provided a handful of 
finely-broken stone is placed about the plants, 
The plant is best increased by side shoots, 
which are numerous when the. plant is 
happy. H. STEVENS. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor 7s 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Tastes in plants 


N p. 667 (November 6th issue) Col. A. H. 

Wolley-Dod has some - interesting  re- 

marks regarding the differences of opinion 
he has observed among amateurs regarding 
the descriptions of plants. I, too, have on 
many occasions suffered from accepting the 
glowing eulogies of acquaintances concerning 
varieties that I have been unable to see for 
myself before purchasing. Of course, tastes 
differ tremendously, and, so far as I have 
been able to discover, no amount of trying 
will really alter one’s natural likes or dis- 
likes to certain colours and forms. 1 know 
several people who cordially dislike the 
colour of the famous ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ Rose 
(Mme. E. Herriot), while others consider this 
the most beautiful of all Roses. Personally 
I am not particularly fond of it, but, on the 
other hand, do not, actually, dislike it. I 
prefer the softer and more delicate tints, and 
would instance Mme. Melanie Soupert as the 
most lovely of all Roses, and yet I also 
greatly admire the brilliant’ red of Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald and the vivid salmon-pink 
of Betty Uprichard. Besides the wide dif- 
ferences of taste, as regards colour, there is 
always the difference caused by soil, culture, 
and climate, which, of course, we can do but 
little to change. 

As a rule, the soil and climate here give 
very vivid colouring to such things as Poly- 
anthuses, Delphiniums, Roses, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias, Violas, Pentstemons, and 
others with flowers of similar shades, while 
Sweet Peas, for some reason, do not produce 
such clear and bright tones as are seen else- 
where. Phloxes, too, colour poorly in this 
district, but one could not condemn them, as 
a whole, for this, seeing they succeed so well 
in other localities. 

Col. Wolley-Dod’s advice to beginners, and 
I would add to older gardeners, to try to see 
plants growing before~ procuring them for 
their own gardens, is entirely sound, and if 
always acted on would save much disappoint- 
ment or annoyance. Those of us, however, 
who desire to keep well up-to-date with any 
particular class of plant experience consider- 
able difficulty in following this method, as it 
is not everyone who can manage to see the 
plants they are interested in grow. in the ordi- 
nary way in private gardens, and there is 
even considerable trouble, usually, in seeing 
them in a nursery. To overcome, in some 
degree, this disadvantage, I have hit on the 
plan of procuring a single plant, or at most 
two, of a new variety seen at shows or re- 
commended by friends, and am able thus to 


\ 


judge of the suitability or otherwise of such. 


without wasting much space. Later, the un- 


suitable plant may be destroyed or given 

away, while the one that gives satisfaction 

can be increased to any extent desired. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. C. BLair. 


Club root and Potato disease 


Preventives of and possible remedies for 
these two fungoid diseases are frequently 
dealt with in the pages of gardening publica- 
tions, It is generally recommended that 
crops of Potatoes should not be grown on the 
same plots in successive years, and growers 
are naturally warned against planting any 
variety of Brassica in ground which is proved 
to contain the fungus (Plasmodiophora 
brassice) of ‘‘ club” or “finger and toe” 
disease. Any relation between that and the 
Potato disease (Phytophthora infestans) may 
be, to the mind of the expert mycologist, im- 
possible. That being the fact it may be ac- 
cepted at once, and any such relationship be 
thus disposed of. But the customary alter- 
nate planting of crops of Brassicas and Pota- 
toes in«the same plot has led me to ask 
whether or not it is possible for Phytophthora 
infestans to give birth to Plasmodiophora 
brassice? That is to say, is it conceivably 
possible that by some transformation of the 
fungoid virus of the Potato disease after ad- 
mittance into the soil by diseased haulm or 
leaves getting into it such a process would 


sie ae ee. 
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The Rose Trials at Wisley 
A fearless and outspoken criticism of the Rose Trials in the Royal Horticult 
: Sociely’s Gardens at Wisley, Surrey Be 


HEN, some three years or four years 

ago it was announced that the Royal 

Horticultural Society was considering 
the holding of Rose Triais at Wisley, and 
that there was the possibility of collaboration 
with the National Rose Society, it was felt 
that a great want was at length to be sup- 
plied. Trial Gardens for Roses had success- 
fully been established jin other countries ; 
England, whose national flower is the Rose, 
had none, Every enthusiastic Rosarian felt 
proud that the greatest horticultural society 
of the world had, at last, taken the Rose in 
hand, and there was reason to believe that 
the Trials would be carried out and managed 
in accordance with the high traditions one 
associates with the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Wisley was, or should have been, 
the Mecca of every ardent horticulturist. 
Money has been spent on it in a prodigal 
manner; the leading scientists in botanical 
and horticultural knowledge were attracted 
to the scheme in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Gardens; an eminent Director of 


_ disease in the physiology 0; 


_cancer-like growths and distortion 


‘undoubted ability was engaged and 


root?', This has been suggested to 
identity of the smell of both the fung; 
on, the root of the Cabbage or Broc 

that of the diseased haulm of the P 
the alternating crops referred to, a 
which Potatoes were grown last 
suffered from disease to some exte 
come, unaccountably infected with 
disease this year.. No imported 
soil has been brought into the g ou 
for many years has been fertilise 

fowl manure (with peat litter) 
the spot. It has also had period 
of lime. At any rate, the effec 
logical developments, — possib 
physiological-~ applications, 
counterpart in the unsuspe 
bacteria of one distinct fung< 
veloping, in contact with ‘so 


[The life histories of both 
organisms are now well kno: 
from this fact; there is nowh 
suspicion of the two being c 
chief reason for dismissing the 
that they belong to differen 
organisms. Phytophthora infes 
causes Potato blight, is a 
fungus parasite producing air-b 
while Plasmodiophora brassicae, w 
club-root, belongs to the Myx 
group of organisms well separate 
fungi and, according to some au 
side the vegetable kingdom alt 
more resembling low forms of ar 
The spores of this organism creep a 
the soil and enter the host plants th 
tender root hairs. By multiplying e. 
in the cells of the plant the w 


duced, but ultimately the attacked Pp 
up the battle and becomes a rotten, 
mass of putrefaction. It is quite 
that the smell of Potato blight and 
may resemble one another, but it 
remembered that the odour is that 
faction set up by the activity of 
organisms and not of the organisms 
selves. The decaying vegetable 
whether it be of Potato or Tur ip 
would doubtless possess similar od 
Apart from this, however, there js no 
known to connect the two parasit 
carry on a warfare against our crops” 
its own way, often with calamitous re 
Ep. ] : 


mus 


or 


command. Lovers of the Rose h 
reason to hope that, at last, Ro: 
have a fair trial in the land that h 
them peculiarly her own. A test ga 
to be established under the most 
and powerful horticultural socie 
world in its great grounds at Wisk 
one hoped, the Rose would have jus 
to it there. ia — 
After certain meetings it was e 
the Royal Horticultural Socie 


the control of its Garden Committ 
Chairman—who retired last year in| 
personal circumstances—was a gentlema 
proven experience, and his \presence 
Committee was a certain guara 
things would be done well. 
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iequired for the Trials; raisers and 
interested were, in due course, invited 
tribute plants of old and new varieties 
tivation and observation; a panel of 
; Was appointed, and everything seemed 
ler. There was a most gratifying re- 
» to the request for plants, and a repre- 
ive collection marked the initiation of 
lisley Rose Trials. 

writer of these notes has been in touch 
he Trials from the commencement. It 
arly evident that something was wrong 
2 management. I am not concerned 
he administration of Wisley, but I do 
id that one expected more in the way of 
‘al husbandry there than has been ap- 
-in the Rose Trials. I think one may 
that there is more of the spiritual than 
‘cular in the control of the Gardens. 
at as it may, the Rose Trials are not 
ictory. They have been, for the most 
a failure so far. I content myself, in 
eantime, with putting it in that way, 
need not repeat the adverse comments 
riticism I have heard from others in 
spect. 

t year, for example, early in the season 
; evident that Black Spot was threaten- 
) devastate many of the bushes. It 
ly did so. Why, it may be asked in all 
ity, was this allowed to happen? That 
uld occur at Wisley, of all places, with 
éat traditions and its reputation for 
ultural science and practice of the high- 
‘der, is all the more deplorable and 
. Rosarians believed and hoped that 
ition in these great Gardens - would 
been an example to be copied and fol- 
by everyone. There is no excuse for 
Spot in any Rose garden controlled by 
lern gardener who knows his craft. It 
ply lamentable that it should have been 
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ROSES AND ROSES 


‘ That Roses may be grown well at Wisley is borne out by this illustration of the Rose beds near the main gates. These Roses 
have been the source of pleasure to many visitors 


allowed to work havoc amongst the Trial 
Roses at Wisley. 

But that is not all. I need not dilate upon 
the appearance of the Rose beds and the 
condition of many of the plants. That is 
well known, and there has been no improve- 
ment this year. There. has been bad culti- 
vation; that is only too evident to the practi- 
cal observer. To begin with, I think, the 
plants have been starved. 

Awards have been made to several Roses 
that survived the conditions at Wisley and 
were actually in a more or less presentable 
condition to be judged, and, one is con- 
strained to ask, is this fair in the circum- 
stances? Roses that. we know are splendid 
acquisitions to any garden—old and _ well- 
tried favourites—have received no recogni- 
tion. In many cases they stand in the beds 
gaunt spectres of poverty, . disease, and 
wretched cultural conditions. At the end of 
September of this year of grace the Trial 
Rose beds at Wisley were an awful example 
of the cultivation of the Rose. Something 
has gone wrong somewhere. Who is_ to 
blame ? 

Under the circumstances J think that the 
Wisley Committee should have taken the 
matter firmly in hand and stated frankly and 
publicly that the Trials had not been a suc- 
cess. That would have been fair to the 
Roses, to Rose raisers, and to those who 
grow Roses. I repeat that many good varie- 
ties have never had a chance. It is most 
regrettable that the Trials should have been 
so badly done. Such. Trials were never ex- 
pected at the hands of a great concern like 
the Royal Horticultural Seciety, and _ its 
Council cannot for the sake of the high 
standing and reputation of the Society per- 
mit such things to go on. With the money 
expended upon Wisley, with all its expensive 


and vast equipments, with all its costly 
science, horticulturists naturally looked 
there for an expression of their craft at its 
highest and most perfect practice. The Rose 
Trials call for and require the closest investi- 
gation at the hands of the Council of the 
Society. The society cannot afford, however 
influential and powerful, for its own dignity 
and standing, to allow such Trials to pro- 


ceed. Awards under such conditions are 
worthless. 
Roses can be grown at Wisley. One has 


only to inspect the beds in the older gardens 
near the main entrance gates to prove this 
statement. Contrast these with the beds in 
the Trial plots in the new ground. What is 
wrong and who is responsible ? 

ROSARIAN. 


Geranium argenteum purpureum 

I am glad Mr. Elliott has replied to my 
criticism of his notes on the sporting of the 
above plant. If, as he now surmises, the 
plant in question is a hybrid I am entirely 
with him, and agree that such sporting is 
well within the means of possibility; but, 
even so, it is more usual, I believe, for a por- 
tion of the plant to change, generally a 
branch or two, from which material the sport 
can be propagated and thus furnish a new 
variety for the garden. 

Mr. Elliott asks who introduced Geranium 
argenteum purpureum. If my memory 
serves me right, Sir Joslyn Gore-Booth had 
in his notable garden in Ireland a variation 
from Geranium argenteum which he called, 
for distinguishing purposes, Geranium argen- 
teum No. 2. I know I procured this from 
him and found it identical with a plant of 
Geranium argenteum purpureum, which, 
curiously enough, I obtained from a friend 
who at that time had a somewhat famous 
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garden in 
county. 
Sir Joslyn could shed light on the question of 
origin of this deeply-coloured form that has 
now started to sport in Mr. Elliott’s garden. 
It is just possible that the plant was col- 
lected by Sir Joslyn during his tour of the 
Balkans, and it would, no doubt, interest 
many lovers of hardy plants if Sir Joslyn 
would, through the columns of GaRDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, enlighten us on this point. I 
for one should be very grateful to him. 
WALTER INGWERSEN. 


There has been some very interesting 
correspondence about this plant lately in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and perhaps I can 
help Mr, Elliott on one or two points. 


Ireland, too, and in, the same 


As regards its origin, I believe it was first: 


sent out by Lissadell Nursery about. rg12. 
Mr, Elliott suggests that it may be a hybrid 
and not a colour variation. My experience 
in raising seedlings does not support the view 
of hybrid origin. In 1924 I had a plant grow- 
ing on a dry bank from which I saved seed. 
All the seedlings—about two dozen—flowered 
this year, and all, without exception, were 
typical argenteum with silvery deeply-divided 
leaves and lilac-pink flowers. As, when the 
seed was collected, I had no typical argen- 
teum in the garden, this supports the theory 
of a colour variation which does not breed 
true. E. B. ANDERSON. 
Hemyock, Devon. 


Raising Delphinism seedlings 

Re ‘‘ The. Cultivation of Delphiniums.”’ 
In your issue dated November 6th your con- 
tributor “* D,’s ”’ remarks upon the raising of 
seedling Delphiniums leads me to suggest 
that his methods are not quite the same as’ 
mine, otherwise he would have a different 
tale to tell. My experience is that if the seed 
is sown indoors in March in boxes of fairly 
light soil and treated exactly as Asters or 
Stocks good results will accrue. 

Let me quote my experience this year. I pur- 
chased a shilling packet of Sutton’s Hybrids, 
and sowed them thinly in two boxes in 
April (as I have not much glass and I had no 
room until some of the bedding plants were 
placed into frames). In exactly 11 days the 
seedlings began to appear. In the early part 
of May these seedlings had their rough leaves, 
and they were pricked off into four boxes of 
similar soil, though, perhaps, not so much 
sand was used. These were eventually 
hardened off and planted 1 foot apart at the 
end of July on a well-manured south border 
where early Potatoes had been grown. Out 
of 189 plants about 100 have flowered this 


year. I have carefully noted the blooms and 
labelled the plants, and there is not one that 
I shall discard. Single, semi-double, and 


double flowers in. many shades of blue are 
represented, and some of them are, in my 
opinion, equal or even better than some varie- 
ties catalogued at 5s. each. 

Three years ago I had plants with as many 
as 19 spikes of flowers from seed sown- in 
February of the previous year. 

If“ D.”’ would like a plant of this year’s 
- raising I shall be pleased to send him one (or 
a dozen), and trust that by adopting my 
methods he will not in future have to ‘“ wait 
over a year.” before his seedlings appear. 

Rosert E. Porrer. 

Marnahill, Wantage, Berks. 


Grittiness in Pears 


That some very fine Pears are, at times, 
marred by grittiness is well known, but I 
was surprised to learn from the note over the 
initials  L. A. L.” (p. 684) that Doyenné du 
Comice is among the offenders. I have 
grown the variety for many years, but I have’ 
never found its excellence marred by grit. 
Glou Morceau, however, is a confirmed de. 


{ should not be at all surprised if: 
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faulter—a pity, for it is a magnificent Pear 
when free from this defect. Sometimes, but 
rarely, I have known. Beurré Hardy and 
Easter Beurré to be gritty. At one time I 
had a theory that the absence of lime in the 
soil was, at least, a contributory cause, but I 
have long abandoned that idea. Imperfect 
ripening or, perhaps, unequal ripening may 
have something to do with the matter. Too 
early gathering and storing in an unsuitable 
place may also, to some extent, be responsi- 
ble. .The subject is one which might profit- 
ably be discussed in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


by those who take an interest in the Pear. 
; Wee McG..= 
Destroying woodlice, leaf miner, and 


caterpillars acto is 
- Some few weeks ago there appeared in the 
columns of your valuable paper, GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, an article by a contributor on 
destroying _ woodlice by using _phospho- 
nicotyle, supplied by Messrs. W.. Voss and 
Co., the well-known horticultural chemists. 
I now wish to add my testimony to his by 
saying that, after using the above. prepara- 
tion, I see very few of these pests. It is cer- 
tainly a valuable remedy. 

Another remedy I have tried for that well- 
known pest, the leaf miner, is Richard’s XL 
All leaf miner insecticide. It is the best pre- 
ventive I have met with. We often hear 
complaints of caterpillar on Gooseberry 
bushes. I think if people would use Kata- 
killa they would be saved a good deal of 
trouble and worry in that direction. Any 
reliable nurseryman will supply any of the 
above remedies. Od ts 

Near Scarborough. 


Schizostylis coccinea 

In the middle of November, and after 17 
degs. of frost, it is surprising to see Schizo- 
stylis coccinea in good order at the foot of a 
west wall. It is true that the foliage is a 
trifle weatherbeaten, but the flowers are 
good, (I generally find, about this time, 
some blooms of the Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), 
but there are not any this year up to their 
usual time.) S. coccinea can be highly re- 
commended for pots in the cool or unheated 
greenhouse—in such a place the blooms are 
clearer and cleaner than those out-of-doors, 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


~ Apples for keeping 


A good word for old varieties 


N looking over the stock of these towards 

December one is inclined to ask, Where 

are those huge specimens that occu- 
pied the shelves some time ago? Fortu- 
nately, however, there are others still remain- 
ing that remind us of the past, and amongst 
these may be meationed Lane’s Prince 
Albert. This Apple is as sound now as when 
gathered from the trees, and though it does 
not possess ithat enticing colour to be found 
in some others, it is nevertheless one of the 


well Souring will compare favourably with 
many others, though perhaps the name is 
against it. To my .mind ithis should -be 
classed amongst the best keeping Apples we 
have. It certainly is one of the most reliable 
for cropping, for during the last 18 years the 
trees have never failed to bear a crop, though 
in some seasons ithe yield is heavier than in 
others. Wellington is again first-class, and 
should occupy a place in every garden, and 
the same can be said of Annie Elizabeth, one 
of the best of all late-keeping Apples. Bau- 
mann’s Red Reinette is a good cropper, the 
fruit of splendid colour; it is as sound now 
as when gathered. Hambledon deux ans is 


_ pruning. Norfolk Beau 


_ that are more useful in the 1 


. apt to plant Apples and Pears 


is requisite, 
best that we have, taking it all round. Han- ~ 


November 2 
: Na 
certainly one of the best long-k 
we have, and at the same time a 
This variety is much grown in 
midland counties, and where 
there is not a more profitable A 
found. | Sp ae rae a nets 
__ Then, again, there is that good o 
Alfriston. Though on stiff, cold 
trees are apt to canker, it is neve 
worthy of a place in all gardens. 
Greening is also one ot Tce 
command a place in our or¢ 
the tree has a somewhat ramb 
may be kept within bounds withoy 


the most prolific, but it 
the best keepers we have, and o 
should be accorded.a place it 

collection. Neither should w 

neglect to plant such o 
“Northern Greening and F 
though there may be others 
showy appearance, there are 


April and the early part of 


appearance, but it should be rem, 
fine fruit in October and Novem 
prevent complaints after Ch 
be no supplies forthcoming. # 
— The Quince 
The Quince as a fruit-beari 
more generally found in the | 
of the country than elsewher 
without doubt succeed equa 
other parts, or where the App 
flourisn if it were only mor 
planted. In some parts of Ke 
trees are numerous ; they both gn 
weil, and the fruits are disposed of 
difficulty and at good prices. The 
prelers a damp, rich soil, and is 
reason often planted in close prox 
water. It will also grow and b 
torily when planted in a good, 
loamy soil. On a clay medium it 
fairly good growth, but then bears, a 
but sparsely. The situation must iz 
be open, so that the trees may expe 
ithe sunlight possible, to enable 
bring their crops to perfection. 
are best grown in the form of 
whether as a lawn subject or in t 
and garden. When suitable ee 
be found, the Quince proves very 
when employed for the first-named | 
If allowed to grow unrestrained, it 
round-headed tree, and the lower 
in time assume a pendulous habi 
cultivated for the sake of the fruit 
pruning—more particularly in — 
stages of growth, is then necessar 
then needful to keep the wood_ 
thinned out somewhat similar to 
Plum tree, spurring back superflu 
to four or five buds. Once the 
formed, and the trees commence 
little further attention beyond — 
thinning’ and thé cutting out of de 
Some people never 
trees at all, but if the soil and situ 
good, the heads will soon be encum! 
a quantity of useless growth, 
The three chief varieties gro 
Apple and Pear-shaped and the 
The two first-named are very | 
but the last is more shy. The P. 
variety is that most frequentl 
chards, and makes thet pec 
for a lawn. In regard to ithe time 
ing, this occurs in the order in > 
varieties are named above. The 
used principally for jelly-making, 
sometimes called for to mix with 
the making of tarts, the flavour imp 
the Quince being much appreciate 
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CUT FLOWERS IN POTTERY 


“fone happens to have a number of receptacles of foreign 
4 wares it is tempting to use them, especially for the rather 
bold flowers of the late summer. Among such treasures are 
some large jars of Italian majolica; the ground is a white glaze 
With belts of painted ornaments of a pale, low-toned blue. The 
inscription is in a thin blackish-purple. They were evidently 
‘chemists’ drug jars; probably the one in the picture belonged to 
the pharmacy of some monastic establishment, because on the 
teverse side the running ornament takes the form of an upright 
ellipse encircling the full length figure of a saint, who carries 
the emblems of a book and a pastoral staff. Although when 
new the glaze was no doubt strong enough to hold a consider- 
‘able bulk of a liquid preparation, it would be rash to trust it 
after a lifetime of from 200 years to 300 years. In the case of 
the one shown it was fitted with a cylinder of zine for holding 


[one ane flowers are always beautiful in clear glass, yet if 


water of such diameter as would pass easily into the mouth, so 
that no water actually touches the glaze. Those useful flowers 
for cutting, the white and pale pink Star Dahlias, look well in 
this jar with flower and foliage of Polygonum molle and the 
shorter-growing P. campanulatum., 

The other picture shows hardy Chrysanthemums, bronze and 


reddish, with some small branches of Stephanandra flexuosa. ° 


This pretty bush is desirable among any choice shrubs. It is 
attractive at all seasons, with its elear-cut small leaves and 
gracefully arching branches. The leaves have a way of turn- 
ing to a reddish colour in the middle summer, some weeks 
before any other foliage turns colour as a foreboding of autumn. 
The jar they are in is of that capital hard stoneware known as 
Grés de Flandre. The ground colour is a pale slaty-grey, with 
a rather coarsely-painted ornament in dull blue. It is abso- 
lutely trustworthy for holding water, Gif: 


“Seasonable Floral Decorations 


RAYS of the handsome winter-flowering 
limber Jasminum nudiflorum associate 
yell with the dark bronzy foliage of 
eris Aquifolium. A few blooms of China 
s which continue to open are very useful 
is end of the season. Chrysanthemums 
ll colours and sizes can still be had in 
ence; and therefore they should be 
ly employed in floral arrangements. 
they are cut they absorb a quantity of 
f, a circumstance to which attention 
Id be paid. The vases should be emptied 
refilled at least twice a week. When 
is done, the stems should have a trifle 
them, and then be rearranged. Some 
¥ very finest flowers look well placed 
y in specimen glasses, and the Pompones 
2 good coat flowers with the addition of 


. 


a leaf or two of scented or Oak-leaf 
Geranium. Occasional stray blooms from 
Tea-scented Roses in pots, Niphetos, or Mme. 
Falcot in particular make beautiful button- 
hole flowers, more attractive, if possible, at 
this season of the year than at any other. Of 
Bouvardias, two of the best and most durable 
for this work are Vreelandi (white) and 
Hogarth or elegans (scarlet). About three 
flowers of Calanthe vestita rosea carefully 
wired will make a handsome buttonhole; so 
will one small spray of Euphorbia jacquinia- 
flora, with its own foliage, a small spike of 
white Roman Hyacinth being added thereto. 
Blossoms of Gardenia intermedia likewise 
make choice coat flowers. Its own foliage 
should now be used instead of Fern fronds. 
For the drawing-room an effective arrange- 


ment may be made just now with the follow- 
ing subjects. Let us suppose the stand to be 
filled has one tall cornucopia, with three 
smaller ones as branches near the base. For 
the topmost glass use spikes of Salvia splen- 
dens and white Roman Hyacinth, with a 
fringe of Maiden-hair Fern and two or three 
rather long growths of Myrsiphyllum aspara- 
goides trailing below. In the lower glasses 
place bunches of Violets or choice bits of 
Orchids, adding a few Fern fronds. 

Among plants that may be advantageously 
used just now in the house the following will 
be found serviceable—viz., Pandanus Veitchi, 
small well-coloured plants of Crotons and 
Dracenas for the dinner-table, and Ficus 
elastica, Curculigo recurvata, and Dracena 
rubra for the drawing-room or entrance-hall. 
All these plants will stand well where gas is 
burned, if ordinary precautions are taken and 
they are changed.every few days. 
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Among the books 


HE flowery souvenirs that reach the 
Titieo daily from gardens all over the 

country have become fewer this month, 
but garden books bright with illustrations 
and colour dispel the gloom, and we visualise 
the gardens that will be blooming again ere 
long. Indeed, one most welcome book has 
cheered us with the tale of the flowers to be 
culled from the garden all through the win- 
ter. This is -‘‘ Winter Blossoms from the 
Garden,’’ by A. W,. Darnell, an attractive 
subject and a book to possess just now when 
planning and planting for a more prolonged 
flowering season. May it have the wide 
circulation it deserves. 


‘“ The Gardens of Good Hope ’’—the very 
title has an irresistible appeal—is a book 
from that eternal spring, the fountpen of 
Mrs. Marion Cran, who here, in delightfully 
blended text and illustration, portrays for us 
the art of the gardener in South Africa. This 
author brings to her every subject not only a 
fresh outlook and charm, but wisdom from a 
storehouse of rich and practical experience. 

The Special _Winter ‘number of ‘ The 
Studio ’? is one that no garden lover should 
miss, for its subject is ‘* Modern Gardens,”’ 
and it is a production beautifully illustrated 
in colour, tone, and line; well up to the stan- 
dard we expect from these publishers. The 
gardens of Austria, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, United 
States, and Japan are represented, and be- 
sides many famous gardens on the grand 
scale are included many choice examples of 
moderate size which should prove an inspira- 
tion to the average garden owner. Mr. 
Percy S. Cane is responsible for the intro- 
ductory essay in which he has captured very 
happily for us the peculiarities and charms 
of gardening in these various countries. The 
book is a work of art and costs no more than 
a novel. Our readers are familiar with Mr. 
J. G. Gibson’s writings on Carnations in our 
pages. Many will have introduced into their 
gardens at least a few of the numerous varie- 
ties he has introduced to cultivation. His 
book, ‘‘ Carnations for Amateurs,” just pub- 
lished, will. appeal to every grower of these 
plants, for much practical advice is given in 
this well-illustrated volume. Mr. Gibson 
writes not only with authority, but with en- 
thusiasm, and this is but one more of his 
many services to the cult of the Carnation. 


Mawsons’ ‘“‘ The Art and Craft of Garden 
Making ” is well known to every student of 
garden design. A fifth edition of the work, 
revised, much enlarged, and brought right up 
to date, ought to be in the library of all land- 
scapists, ~architects, and others connected 
with the making of new gardens. Its chap- 
ters cover every aspect of garden design and 
are richly illustrated from many of the best 
examples of the art. The publication of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired, and is 
worthy of its great subject. 


F. Kingdon Ward is far away ‘“ some- 
where in Tibet ” tracking new flora for our 
gardens, but his book, ‘* The Riddle of the 
Tsangpo Gorge,’ is here for those-who like 
to ‘sit down and travel.’? This author’s 
books do something to fill the gap since 
Farrer for those who like flower books spiced 
with adventure. 


A modest but useful little book is 
‘‘ Aspidistras and Other Home Plants,’ by 
Cyril Harding, the first of a shilling series 
for beginners. Foyle’s latest list (No. 5/278) 
contains many bargains in new and. old 
gardening literature, 
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- BOOKS ON THE TABUE 


Short reviews of recent books 


“The Gardener’s Assistant ’’* 
Risstes tothe has been made in earlier 


issues to the merits of ‘‘ The Gardener’s 

Assistant.’? So excellent is this work 
that itis safe to say that we shall have occa- 
sion to refer to it again and again in future 
issues. We are constantly being asked, 
especially by professional gardeners, for a 
comprehensive work on gardening that will 
embrace all phases of the art. Here, then, 
is a great work that answers the purpose. 
It is published in six: volumes. It was 
edited by that good plantsman, the late 
William Watson, Curator of the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew. Mr. Watson did not write the 
whole of the last edition, but he secured the 
assistance of leaders in the world of pro- 
fessional gardeners, and with the assistance 
of a fine team of workers he produced this 
splendid and comprehensive work on gar- 
dening. The names of the contributors are 
a sure warrant of the trustworthiness of the 
information which these writers severally im- 
part:—Edwin Beckett on the kitchen gar- 
den, James Hudson on fruits, J. O’Brien on 
Orchids, A. Ward on Vines, Webster on 
bedding and sub-tropical gardens, W. J. 
Bean on transplanting, and Professor Sir 


Frederick W. Keeble on botany for gar-/ 


deners. Every page is from the pen of one 
of these or other names no less distinguished, 
We regard it as the soundest and best 
general guide to practical gardening pub- 
lished in our time. Without it the gar- 
dener’s bookshelf would be incomplete. 


“The English Flower Garden ’’+ 


The fourteenth edition of a book on garden- 
ing is sufficient testimony as to its worth and 
continued popularity. 

This is the position of ‘‘ The English 
Flower Garden ”’ to-day, whose author, Mr. 
William Robinson, places before us a work 
that is-now regarded as a classic, and found 
on the shelves of all gardeners’ libraries. En- 
larged by the addition of four chapters, it is 
of the utmost service to the professional gar- 
dener. It.is a mine of wealth to the ama- 
teur, be he the veriest tyro, inasmuch as it is 
couched in language, plain and unmistakable, 
that he who runs may read and understand. 

We have in the book some 40 chapters de- 
voted to all phases of hardy trees and flowers, 
comprehensive in their scope, ranging from 
the planting of a border for the best effects 
over the longest time, to the selecting of ever- 
green trees and shrubs, and the best position 
for them; the planting of bulbous roots; a 
chapter on colour in the flower garden, bog, 
and water gardens; the Rose garden and the 
orchard beautiful. 

The information given to the reader is 
culled from the book of the author’s wide and 
practical experience gained through many 
years. The letterpress is good, and the many 
illustrations are excellent. Some of them are 
taken from his own garden at Gravetye, and 
from them one is able to form an idea of its 
beauty and extent. Altogether it is a book 
that a garden-lover will be loth to put down, 
onc> he has delved into its pages, and we can 
conceive of no more delightful present to any- 
one interested in a: garden and all that it 
means, where hardy plants are grown, than 
a copy of ‘* The English Flower Garden.”’ 


***The Gardener’s Assistant,” by William Watson, in 
6 Vols. With preface by Professor Sir Frederick W. Keeble, 
C.B-E., F.R.S., and many specialist contributions, Pub. 
lished by the Gresham Publishing Co,, Ltd., London. 


+ ‘The English Flower Garden,” by William Robinson. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged, Published by 
John Murray; 24s. net. 
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“A Simple Guide to 
Gardening’’* 
~The author of this little book 
thusiast. Accordingly, he overstate 
in his introduction. His very first 
“Of all forms of gardening, th 
with rock garden plants is rapidly 
the premier place,’’ caused me f 
eyebrows somewhat, while a little 
I positively laughed aloud. ‘ Th 
branch of horticulture so absolute 
the needs of all classes, both old ai 
rich and poor,’? I read. But ce 
James L. Cotter, is not my dinn 
prominent among my needs, and an 
likely to find it in my kitchen g 
your rock garden? Reflect upon : 
and you must needs be convinced 
sentence quoted you have in all g 
perpetrated Some of the most arran 
imaginable ! site 7 Care 
The author must, howeve 
lated on producing a useful | 
many people do desire a smal. 
and without some such guide v 
ideas on how to set about 
all wrong. . Here we have ju: 
help them. ‘‘ First Steps.in Ro 
ing ’’ would not have been a b 
title, as there are a number o 
would find this little work too 
elementary to satisfy them. I 
siderable sale for it. Sor 
(especially diagrams) would 
fulness, but there are not 
nowadays who give us even a 
crown’s worth as. we have here. 
ARTHU 


“ Winter blossoms from 
_ door garden ”’} 
This is a book of some 300 ) 
ing in’ alphabetical order 
and herbaceous. plants tha 
door garden in the British Is! 
months of December, January, and 
and is intended as a guide for 
gardener. It is claimed for the 
is unique owing ‘to its being t 
its character se(ting forth. 
plants that are sufficiently hardy 
slight protection, to supply an a 
blossoms for cutting during the | 
months. Ran 
There are eight chromo-litho an 
coloured illustrations. The letterpr 
plain bold type, easy to read. The ai 
an introduction, points out that, apé 
the Winter Jasmine, Christmas Re 
Laurustinus, comparatively few othe 
blossoming plants are to be seen out- 
The book is the outcome of not 
over a period of many years, and 
tention of the writer is that, given 
warm soil, and a normal season, 
suburban garden. may be mad 
sheaves of beautiful blossoms for 
room decoration throughout o 
months, ¥ ee ; 
He describes in detail the habit 
shrubs, together with the colou 
flowers and approximate time o 
and propagation, and devotes much 
bulbous-rooted subjects like Crocus 
Irises, as represented by reticulata, 
and stylosa, Eranthis (Winter Acon 


eI 


*** A Simple Guide to Rock Gardening, by Si 
Cotter, Price, 2s. 64. The Sheldon Press, Nor 
Avenue, W.C, iB ee 


+‘ Winter Blossoms from the Outdoor Garden,’ 
Darnell. Published by L. Reeve and Co., Ltd; 
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ber 27, 1926 


+ Cyclamens, such as alpinum, Coum, 
srazcum, Snowdrops and their several 
s, Scillas, Chionodoxas, and Narcissi. 
ones, too, are deservedly given place 
the earliest forms of A. blanda, patens, 
wnalis to the later-blooming A. fulgens. 
slants which come under review—which 
en too seldom in the average suburban 
—Primulas and Gentians are dealt 
ut length, whilst due regard is paid to 
) members of the Saxifrage family, 
ethe, Burseriana, and marginata, for 
le. Acknowledgment is also made to 
jiden-yellow flowers that come in the 
year—Doronicum austriacum and 
icum. 

vering shrubs that might with ad- 
fe be more largely taken in hand by the 
ur, considering how easy many of 
are to cultivate, are (as was only to be 
ed) given their rightful place in the 
from the early-blooming Ericas, like 
nea, E. Darleyensis, E. lusitanica, and 
diterranea. Shrubs that bloom before 


(From “A Handbook of Flowering Trees and Shrubs for Gardeners’ 
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sary asset to any book, a good index, to fol- 
low the requisite treatment throughout the 
season. The infonmation contained is very 
practical, and embraces all types of floricul- 
ture likely to be undertaken by an amateur. 
The work contains several working diagrams 
and illustrations, and its value is further en- 
hanced by a number of charming photo- 
graphic views—the results of successful gar- 
dening. 


‘A Handbook of Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs for Gardeners’’* 


HIS volume is uniform with the ‘‘ Hand- 

book of Garden Irises,’’ by the late W. R. 

Dykes, and ‘‘ A Handbook of Crocus 
and Colchicum for Gardeners,’’ by E. A. 
Bowles, M.A., both of which are well known 
and widely appreciated. 

The ‘‘ Handbook of Flowering Trees,”’ 
like its two companion volumes, will be re- 
ceived with open arms by professional and 
amateur gardeners. It is written in a plain, 


’ 


Berberis rubrostilla 


eaves appear are taken full account of, 
is Forsythia suspensa and intermedia, 
jias like conspicua and _ stellata, 
melis mollis (the Witch Hazel), 
ias (Pyrus japonica), Chimonanthus 
ns, and Daphnes. 

book should prove useful to amateurs, 
arly those residing in  naturally- 
ed localities where the winter is least 
nd should enable them to have more 
s in their gardens when such are most 
ne. 


Year in My Flower Garden ”* 


itever may be the general opinion of 
cal information being given in diary 
Mr. E. T. Brown, in ‘‘ A Year in My 
t Garden,’’ has certainly reached his 
ve. While the book is _ primarily 
a for amateurs, the specialist and the 
sional gardener will not peruse its 
in vain. Taking two or three subjects 
dom it is easy by means of that neces- 


Pub- 


Year in My Flower Garden,” by E. T. Brown, 
y Chapman and Hall price, 7s. 6d. net. 


straightforward manner by a grower with a 
long and successful experience. Even those 
who know very little of trees and shrubs are 
able to understand it. Unlike so many 
books on this and kindred subjects, it deals 
only with the most useful of the decorative, 
ornamental, and easily-grown species and 
varieties. It does not attempt to dabble with 
the newest and rarest Chinese species, of 
which very little may be known. Chapter 1, 
dealing with the planting, pruning, general 
treatment, and propagating, is most useful 
and interesting. Each of these subjects is 
dealt with in a delightful way, concise and 
full of instruction. Amateurs will probably 
find this chapter the most-helpful portion of 
the work. 

The descriptions of trees and shrubs are 
comprehensive, there is no unnecessary pad- 
ding to wade through. 

The illustrations of individual flowering 


**© A Handbook of Flowering Trees and Shrubs for 
Gardeners,"’ by R. C Notcutt.. Edited by the late W R, 
Dykes. With a chapter on Seaside Plants, and one on 
Japanese Cherries by Collingwood Ingram. Illustrated 
with 24 full page plates. Demy 8vo, Published by Martin 
Hopkinson and Co, Ltd., London. Cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 
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sprays are splendid, but we should like to 
have seen more illustrations of growing 
specimens in the garden. No matter how 
detailed a description may be, a picture of 
the growing plant is a great help to intending 
planters. It is a work that we thoroughly 
recommend, and we congratulate the author 
and publishers on its appearance. 


“‘ Carnations for every Garden and 
Greenhouse ”* 


This is the title of a recent book by that 
enterprising grower of Carnations, Mr. 
Montagu C. Allwood. The book is well pro- 
duced and contains chapters of practical value 
on propagation; soil, compost, and potting ; 
diseases and insect pests. We are not a 
little surprised to read in this work that ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Carnation is the product of several 
centuries of hybridisation and culture from 
Dianthus chinensis, the Indian or China 
Pink.’? Dianthus chinensis is generally re- 
garded as an annual, and it has, we believe, 
given rise to a beautiful and variable race of 
garden Pinks, including D. Heddewigi. 
These are extensively grown from seed and 
are practically annuals, although plants may 
survive the winter and give a feeble bloom in 
the spring in mild climates. Is it possible 
that the Perpetual Carnation is of the same 
origin? It would be interesting to know on 
what authority this statement is made. 

Mr, Allwood explains that it took nine 
years sof work in crossing the Perpetual- 
flowering Carnation on to the old-fashioned 
hardy, fringed white Pink (Dianthus 
plumarius) to produce the race of hardy 
plants known as Dianthus Allwoodii, which 
race is still in the process of evolution. 

The work contains a tremendous amount 
of information and is well illustrated with no 
less than 99 half-tone illustrations. 


A book on Orchids 


Which is the most up-to-date bool on 
Orchids and their cultivation? A book with 
coloured illustrations would be preferable. 

BARBADOS. 


| Unfortunately, there is a scarcity of books 
on Orchids. A reliable one of recent origin 
was Curtis’ ‘‘ Orchids for Everyone,’’ but we 
believe now out of print. If it can be ob- 
tained in second-hand condition we think it 
worth procuring. Coloured plates are in- 
cluded and the price about 21s.~or 25s. 
James O. Brien wrote a useful little bool on 
Orchids for the ‘‘ Present-day Series,’’ but 
this is also difficult to obtain. The original 
price of 1s. 6d. has risen to 3s. 6d. and even 
5s. Probably the most suitable book for our 
correspondent’s purpose is Watson and 
Chapman’s. ‘‘ Orchids.”” New edition re- 
cently published by ‘‘ Exchange and Mart.”’ 
Published at 25s. or 30s., and with coloured 
plates. | 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


** Tappan Som Sommarndje,”’ by Henry B. 
Goodwin, published by Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, Stockholm. The book is in Swedish, 
although, as the author states, ‘ it is chiefly 
written in the perfectly international 
language of pictures.’’ There are 76 photo- 
gravures, chiefly from photographs by the 
author, depicting garden views and specimen 
plants. 

‘© A Selected List of Hardy Fruits,’’ with 
notes on planting and a_ fruit-growing 
calendar, 1926 edition. Published by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S-W., price 6d. 


***Carnations for every Garden and Greenhouse,” by 
Montagu C. Allwood. Published by Country Life, Ltd. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Renovating exhausted lawns 
Te chief cause of the wearing out of the 


grass on lawns is the continual removal 
of the produce from it by almost constant 


mowing and sweeping, and bringing nothing . 


back to supply the waste. No crop could 
long stand the wear of this system without 
showing signs of deterioration and ex- 
haustion.. Of course, where the land has 
been well prepared and deepened before be- 
ing laid down in grass, the period of ex- 
haustion will be longer in occurring, but 
come it none the less surely will, unless some 
assistance be given in the way of top-dress- 
ings. There are two principal modes of 
improving worn-out lawns—one, by taking 
up the turf, manuring and improving the soil 
underneath, and relaying it as soon as the 
work can be properly done; the other, by 
giving rich _top-dressings. The former 
usually answers best, but much improvement 
may be effected by top-dressings in February 
over the surface of the grass, to be followed 
by sowing a few fine grass seeds, and about 
2 Ibs. per acre of white Clover. If the grass 
be not much worn, the Clover seeds alone 
will be sufficient. White Clover is an excel- 
lent plant for dry soils, as it roots more deeply 
than most grasses, and, consequently, main- 
tains its colour and stands drought better, 
but it will not grow under trees. We are 
accustomed to look upon earth wonms as a 
nuisance, but, were it not for the annual top- 
dressing which they gratuitously bestow, the 
condition of many lawns would be worse than 
it is. The best way of improving lawns that 
are worn and weedy is to take the turf up, 
improve the soil, and re-lay it. If new turf 
can_be easily obtained, free from weeds, a 
preference should be given to it; but if, in 
cutting up the old turf, it is cut very thin, 
most of the weeds, such as Plantains, 
Daisies, etc., being strong-rooted, will be cut 
through and perish, as the main part of their 
roots will be left in the ground. When such 
work is done before Christmas the turf, even 
when cut thin, has plenty of time to get well 
established before drying weather sets in in 
summer. As the season advances, and the 
grass, from having been closely shorn, loses 
its first vigour, it is a good plan to remove 
the collecting-box from the mowing machine 
and allow the grass to be distributed over the 
surface for a few weeks. It is astonishing 
how soon the cut grass withers and disap- 
pears, and, if continued for a month or so, it 
forms such a mulch over the roots of the 
grasses as to effectually screen them from the 
blazing sun when drought sets in. There are 
places in which this plan might be objection- 
able, but the eyesore is really very little. If 
the Daisies be numerous, the scattering of 
the grass mowings should be deferred till 
they have exhausted their blooming capacity, 
or some of the flowers may produce ripe 
seeds, which will grow and still further in- 
crease their numbers. A sprinkling of soot 
and salt mixed with wood-ashes will be bene- 
ficial as a top-dressing in February or March 
for all lawns on which the grass is weakly. 
_Five cwts. or 6 cwts. of salt may be used to 
the acre with safety; the soot and ashes may 
be used liberally, and will be most’beneficial 
in strengthening and improving the colour of 
the grass. Lawns that are kept in good 
order are seldom infested with Moss to an 
injurious extent. Of course, where Moss 
does become established, it ultimately masters 
the finer grasses; but, where the mowing 
machine and roller are regularly used, it sel- 
dom gets unsightly. 


Scabiosa Parnassi 


This forms neat tufts of greyish leaves, 
and is dotted over with mauve flowers in 
summer, each flower twice as large as the 
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cluster of leaves from which it has risen, 
and, resting on the mass of glaucous green, 
produces a fine effect. A good effect will 
eome from planting it where the roots may 
descend into deep open soil ahd the shoots 
fall over the face of a rock at about the level 
of the eye. The plant is covered with stiff 
down which gives ita grey hue with finely- 
cut leaves and a good spreading habit. When 
in good soil and fully exposed, it forms 
spreading masses. H. STEVENS. 


What is a perennial ? 


1 should be much obliged if you will tell 
me if the following are generally called 
perennials: — Roses, Pansies, — Gladioli, 


Dahlias, Clematises, and Carnations? What 


constitutes a perennial? I always thought 
that ‘* herbaceous’? plants were more of 
‘‘ perennials ”’ than the list I have given, and 
should like to have your opinion, as these 
were called perennials at a local show. 

A. G. 

[ Roses, Pansies, Gladioli, Dahlias, Cle- 
matises, and Carnations are certainly all 
perennials—i.e., continuing beyond the usual 
limits of an. annual or biennial. They are 
capable of living for a more or less indefinite 
period, and any plant growing and flowering 
for three or more years must be regarded as 
of perennial duration. But all plants. of 
perennial duration are not ‘‘ herbaceous ” by 
any means, and we imagine this is the point 
you desire information upon. The use of the 
term ‘“‘perennials’’ in any flower ‘show 
schedule would be exceedingly vague, and, if 
given without qualification, would open the 


door for a very comprehensive display, since - 


not merely hardy, but stove and greenhouse, 
plants could be legitimately shown, whereas, 
by employing the phrase‘ hardy herbaceous 
perennials,’’ or ‘* hardy herbaceous plants,”’ 
the exhibitors and judges alike know what is 
intended. 
and biennials are “usually catered for in 
“separate classes, while if border perennials 
of the herbaceous ‘order are required, they 
should be 
herbaceous perennials.’’ These three words 
are full of meaning, each being clear, abso- 
lute, and definite. First, a plant must be 
“hardy ’’ as opposed to tender; it must be 
‘“herbaceous,”? which at once excludes 
shrubby and sub-shrubby subjects; and -by 
‘perennial ’’ all plants whose duration does 
not extend to three or more years are shut 
out. If, therefore, schedule compilers would 
but take the precaution to employ these de- 
finite terms, and until the exhibitors. knew 
and understood the full meaning of them, 
take the trouble to explain their meaning in 
a footnote, a good deal of unpleasantness 
would be avoided. 

A class for *‘ hardy herbaceous perennials,’’ 
for example, may not contain Roses, Cle- 
matises, or Dahlias, ‘simply because the 
Roses are shrubs, the Clematises—save one 
or two species—are sub-shrubby, while the 
Dahlias are tender, and not hardy. In the 
past, and for all practical purposes, the de- 
finition may stand to-day, the term “ her. 
baceous ”’ was defined as ‘a plant producing 
annual flowering stems from a perennial 
root,”’ and a class, say, for 12 “ hardy her- 
baceous plants in flower, distinct,”’ might 
include bulbous things, as Lilies and other 
such things. If Lilies were not required in 
the class then a footnote should be added, 
“ bulbous plants excluded.”? If annuals and 
biennials were specially provided for -else- 
where, then. the words “ annuals and 
biennials excluded” would show exactly 
what was required. In a class for “ hardy 
herbaceous perennials,’? the Sweet Pea could 
not be shown, though the Everlasting Pea, 
so-called, would be quite permissible. Were 
these ideas more generally followed, much 


In flower show schedules, annuals 


asked for in these terms: “ Hardy - 


- about 50 varieties of Chrys 


confusion would be saved, and 
self become of greater val 
the educational point of view. 
Arenaria balearica (t! 
Sandwor 
A small plant, such as is 
a pot, fails to give 
the beauty of thi: 
been allowed to sprea 
~ amount of space with i 
white, starry flowers. “ 
_a rather moist position 
on a dry place in full 
nothing better than a 
limestone block, over 
or rather creep, clinging 
little more than rising 
leaves, Then, in due c 
summer this carpet of tin 
over with little white flo 
stems _and rising we 
Like many other plants, 
planted with some judgme isa 
about until it grows among 
other plants, to their d 
a collection of good 
up in this way by A. 


ae 


; Market plants at 


Te outstanding feat 


on November 16th ww. 
group arranged by t 
Federation, which fille 
This was the first 
Federation, composed 
salesmen associated with | 
hibited at Vincent Squa 
displayed the - 
flowers now obt inthe: 
were large exhibition Chrysant 
ably arranged in enorm 
vases, “and small, bu 
Chrysanthemums less th 
and as much through. 
struck cuttings. Veri 
is a most adaptable 
market grower. Th 
best 


the value of the 
decoration. 
The dainty little pot Heath 
ing of Selaginella Kraussiana au 
the least interesting feat 
memorable group.. The ar 
which Mr. H. Jolis was re: 
source of great admiration. 
Following his success: 
Chrysanthemum Society’s S 
Jones was awarded another gi 
particularly bright and re 


large exhibition blooms inclu 
Rigby, General Petain, Mrs 
Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and: Mrs, 
Chrysanthemums n al 
at this meeting, and, addi 
going, there were interestin; 
Messrs. Keith Luxford 
Harrison, and Cragg, and M 
Messrs. Stuart Low an 
group of their new single 
mum named Fragrance, ~ 
sweetly scented than usual 
MU has eee 2 ee, 
The new silvery-pink Tola 
shown among the Chrysantl 


Winter-flowering Begonias we 
Messrs. John Peed and Sons, } 
Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehu 
interesting collection of dwarf c¢ 
able for a rock garden. 3 

There were also good exhibits 
and Pears, while no fewer 
Chrysanthemums were submitt 


ts . , 
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* MARKET PLANTS AT VINCENT SQUARE, NOVEMBER 46th 

: With the exception of the pan of Croci, all of the plants illustrated on this page were shown by market growers 

_ The beautifully arranged group of Chrysanthemums, pot Heaths, November-flowering species with brilliant orange stigma, shown by 
foliage plants shown by the British Florists’ Federation and awarded Mrs. W. R. Dykes, 
Sold Medal. 5. The new Croton H. G. Cooper (Award of Merit), the leaves of 


ind 3. Erica melanthera and E. gracilis (pink variety), two popular ee ae gattete orange, and red, shown by Messrs. Cragg, 
er-flowering Heaths for market purposes. 6. One of the dwarf plants of Chrysanthemum Blanche Poitevine 
Crocus niveus (syn. C. Boryi Marathon), a clear white shown in the above group by the British Florists’ Federation. 
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Trollius Ledebouri 


HIS grows to a height of 2 feet or even 

more and throws up numerous leafy 

branching stems each bearing a solitary 
orange-coloured flower. It is impossible to 
find anything. more worthy of a position 
where a rich effect is desired. Although Jo- 
ing best in close proximity to water it is quite 
easily grown in lowland gardens. Whenever 
a streamlet is introduced to the rock garden 
it may be planted to form irregular masses. 
It thrives in full sunshine in soil of a vege- 
table nature and is perfectly hardy. ‘The 
plant may be increased by division, which had 
better be performed every two or three years. 

H. STEVENS. 
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easily grown in a gritty loam with plenty of 
leaf-mould. Propagation is easily effected by 
division. D. RiIcHARDSON. 
The Rock Gardens, 
Dupplin Castle, 
Perth, Scotland. 


VEGETABLES 
Forcing Rhubarb 


Flow to keep up a constant supply from 
December till the outdoor crops come in 
HUBARB is easily forced; it only needs 
a temperature from 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and nothing can be more acceptable 
for making tarts and for similar purposes. 


Trollius Ledebouri, an effective plant for the waterside 
Flowers brilliant orange. with erect filaments of even brighter hue 


Viola biflora 


This Violet is a gem for a cool or shady 
position. It is quite distinct from any other 
Viola that I know. The tiny flowers are 
borne in pairs on slender stems 1 inch high. 
They are bright golden in colour, the lip 
veined with black. The glossy pale green 
leaves are heart or kidney shaped. Viola 
biflora is a very useful plant for clothing 
some shady moist ledge, or the shady side 
of the rock garden steps, where it will creep 
about and brighten up the place with its wee 
golden blossoms practically the whole sum- 
mer. It is not fastidious as to soil, but is 


The stools when dug up may be placed under- 
neath the stage of a stove or that of a warm 
greenhouse, and covered with ordinary gar-- 


den soil, keeping them well watered to make - 


the young leaves crisp and tender. If found 
to be more convenient, the stools may be 
placed in pots or boxes, when they can be 
moved from one place to anothér as may be 
desirable. When filled the pots or boxes 
may be set in a vinery or Peach-house, and 
when forcing commences the Rhubarb plants 
will soon show signs of growth; they will 
then need frequent watering in order to keep 
the soil moist, for if watering is neglected 
the stalks will be tough \and stringy instead 


‘ November 27, 
of solid and crisp. If space can be spar 
a Mushroom-house for Rhubarb, that w 
found to be one of the best structures in y 
to grow it. If it should be deSirable 
the crop quickly after being placed in 
house, put a few barrowloads of. ho 
manure and leaves under the roots, so 
form a hotbed about 2 feet in depth, Ory 
place a layer of soil 6 inches in thickness 
pack the roots: of Rhubarb closely tog 
upon that, covering them with fine soil 
finishing off nearly level with the crow) 
the plants. For succession crops the. 
may be laid upon the floor of the house, ¢ 
ing them over in the usual way. In ord 
keep up a constant supply from Decej 
till the outdoor crops come in a few s 
should be put in the house to force a 
every third or fourth week, i.e., ifm. 
supply is requisite. Those who have no 


advantage of a Mushroom-house or 

may be able to get a few dishes ear 
they would be able to do ‘out-of-door: 
placing ‘a few stools in a dark cellar, w 
ing them with tepid water~-as often as 
be required. Even if a few stools in po 
boxes are placed in an empty stall in a s| 
the crop will be ready for use a long 

before it comes in out-of-doors, especial 
there are numbers of horses standing in 
stable. \Rhubarb may also be forced in 
open ground by covering it with earthem 
pots, which are sold for the purpose 
wooden boxes furnished with lids will an; 
the same purpose ; sometimes, too, the si 
are covered with old baskets and old ba 
sawn asunder in the middle, employing pj 
of board to cover the top with. \W 
covered embed them in hot stable ma} 
and leaves, more of which will be requ 
early in the season than later, when 
warmth in this way will be required, ( 
must, however, be talxen to see that the 
does not get too fierce, or the crowns of 
plants and the young leaves will bec 
scorched. Old stools which have been 1j 
and forced are not, as a rule, retained 
planting again; on the contrary, a ney 
tation should be made annually. te 


The decline of allotments 


From the latest report’ on the ma 
number of allotment holders in many of 
villages is greatly on the decrease, and 
explanation is not far to seek. With the. 
stitution of pasture for arable land the n’ 
ber of hands employed on various farms’ 
gradually dwindled until in some parish 
only represents just about one-third of 


it was in former years. Young men 
ne fa 
re 


whom no work could be found on the 
drifted into neighbouring towns, an 
they continued to live at home lost 1 
terest in allotments. In a field of 32 
ments of 30 poles each I counted, th 
day, 10 vacant plots all getting int 
plorable condition. The crop of | 
Thistles, and Dandelions on these © 
plenty of seed next summer’ onto th 
hours’ ground. I am aware there is 
against this, but it is more honoured in 
breach than the observance, and seldor 
into force on village allotments. I th 

poles rather too much. It was all rig’ 
the majority of cottagers kept their 
grew breadths of Beans and Swedes, 

that the pig industry has declined and } 
holdings are confined to ‘the production’ 
household vegetables it is too much f 
worker to do satisfactorily after his di 
toil. The output of Potatoes and all 
vegetables has dwindled since a § 
method of digging to get over the grot 
quickly has been adopted. The proport! 
of small Potatoes hardly up to seed siz 
very large this year on all shallow-dug pie 
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yuthern and Midland 


s is a very accommodating vegetable, 
; to its adaptability for being forced 
sh the winter when choice vegetables 
sarce. Where the roots were lifted as 
uusly advised and placed in large pots 
xes they may now be taken into the 
house and placed under the stage, but 
ose up to the hot-water pipes. The soil 
1 be kept moderately moist, but not 
ated, and the crowns covered over with 
boxes or pots to exclude light. When 
ring the heads they should be cut off 
with the base of the head, when the root 
Jain burst into growth and give a 
r crop. 


slag 

s isan excellent product for using in 
itchen garden during the autumn and 
r, and is especially valuable for heavy 
layey soil. It should be dug in at the 
yf 6 ozs, to 8 ozs. to the square yard, 
it will prove beneficial to the crops 
¥ next season. This may be used in 


netion with farmyard or stable manure. 


table crops 

re is not a great deal to do among the 
{n-sown crops at the present other than 
ting from pests, keeping the beds free 
weeds; and if the soil is in a fit condi- 
the Dutch hoe may be used with ad- 
ge. Spinach may be thinned and used 
juired, and if the Onions and Lettuce 
nduly thick these may be thinned and 
also. 


aaison Carnations 

ers that were put down during summer 
otted up into 3-inch pots are now ready 
shift, and the most suitable size of pot 
ach. -Good fibrous loam mixed freely 
and and old mortar-rubble forms a good 
st for this shift. This should be made 
around the roots, as Carnations do not 
ad in loose soil. Keep the plants as 
the roof-glass as possible in a tempera- 
Mf not less than 50 degs. at night. 
imens 

se plants are now growing freely and 
buds are appearing. To get the best 
s a little care and attention are neces- 
Although the plants enjoy a certain 
nt of warmth they must not be forced 
jloom. Watering must be done care- 
when necessary, taking care not to let 
ttle amongst the flower-buds. Weak 
“manure and soot-water may be given 
at every other watering. The blooms 
i not be cut, but pulled gently away 
the corm. 


santhemums 

ere Chrysanthemums are required for 
ition or large specimen plants it is not 
sarly to commence taking cuttings. 
should be sturdy and about 3 inches in 
. Dibble several into a 3-inch pot of 
soil. A box 6 inches deep with a 
of ashes in the bottom makes an ideal 
ating-case. This should be placed on 
tage in a cool greenhouse and covered 
sheets of glass. 


5 
my amateur Rose growers bud a few 
; each year. In most country districts 
log Rose may be found growing in the 
tows. This forms an ideal stock if lifted 
§ season and planted in a reserve border. 
young and healthy Briars that have a 


* 
> 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


few fibrous roots attached are the best to 
select. They may be cut off to the length 
required and planted 4 inches deep in the 
soil. When side shoots appear, two or three 
of the strongest near the top should be re- 
tained, removing the others in the bud stage. 


Shrubberies 


Most of the deciduous trees have by this 
date shed their leaves, so a general tidying 
up amongst the shrubs may be taken in hand. 
Forking may be done amongst them at odd 
times during the winter, and if the soil is 
poor a dressing of manure may be given. 
This is best applied as a top-dressing when 
forking has been finished. Any additions or 
replanting should be done as soon as possible 
in the case of deciduous varieties. 


Vines 

Where the leaves have fallen pruning and 
cleansing the rods should be done at the first 
opportunity. The walls and woodwork should 
be thoroughly cleansed and a few inches of 
the old surface soil should be removed from 
the border and replaced with good loam, 
bone-meal, and wood-ashes 


Loganberries 


Many amateurs fail with these by planting 
them in soil that is over-charged with 
manure. From experience I find Logan- 
berries fruit best when planted in loamy soil 
without the addition of any manure for the 
first year. When they have borne a crop of 
fruit they may be assisted with a mulch 
during autumn, to be washed down with 
the winter rains. W. E. Wricut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Plant houses 

Where the fuel supply permits Of it, cer- 
tain shrubs may be gently forced for the de- 
mand which is sure to-arise at Christmas, 
more especially in Scotland at the New Year 
season. Deutzias are easily handled, the best 
of them for the purpose under consideration 
being, I think, D. Lemoinei and D. gracilis. 
Prunus triloba, too, forces easily, and 
Hydrangeas and Azaleas are not difficult to 
move. Of the latter I prefer the pontic sec- 
tion rather than those of the mollis family, 
the flowers of the larger sort being unscented 
and fleeting. Dielytra spectabilis, if potted 
up a few weeks ago, may be rapidly rushed 
on in heat, and, of course, Arum Lilies are 
available. 


always These, however, may 
suffer from aphides if the plants are not 
regularly syringed or vaporised. Chrys- 


anthemums in bloom ought to have sufficient 
water for their needs, but no more. When 
too much moisture is given the blooms are 
liable to succumb to damp, especially blooms 
of specimen size. The earlier Roman 
Hyacinths will now be turning in, and a good 
batch of prepared Hyacinths ought to be 
moved into heat for a Christmas display. 


Fruit houses 

The foliage having now fallen from the 
trees in early Peach-houses and_ early 
vineries, the annual cleaning of both trees 
and «structures can be undertaken at once. 
In the case of Peach trees, if scale is known 
to be present this should be well syringed 
with a strong solution of Gishurst Compound 
and afterwards every branch and shoot must 
be washed with luke-warm soapy water, to 
every gallon of which a _ wineglassful of 
paraffin has been added. Remove an inch or 
so of the top soil after cleaning has been 
finished, and replace it with fresh material. 
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in retraining let the branches be thinly dis- 
posed, and if it be considered needful the 
border may be lightly watered. When, ‘in 
the vineries, the rods are clean, the loose 
barlx ought to be rubbed off with the hands. 
No scraping with knives (an unnatural prac- 
tice) should be permitted, and the rods can 
afterwards be washed as in the case of Peach 
trees. If any suspicion is felt about the effec- 
tiveness of the drainage of vinery borders 
test holes ought to be opened which will per- 
mit of proper inspection. 


Seakale and Rhubarb 


Even if there be not any great_-amount of 
heat Seakale and Rhubarb will now move if 
kept quite dark and in an even temperature. 
Pack the roots with coarsely-sifted leaf- 
mould, and give them plenty of moisture. 
In the majority of cases failures with either 
are usually directly traceable to the fact that, 
at some stage, the roots have suffered from 
lack of water. 


Cuttings 

The season for taking cuttings has almost 
passed away, but in a sandy bed in a cold 
frame cuttings of the Euonymus family will 
still root. So, too, will cuttings of favourite 
Roses, as well as cuttings of the Tamarix, 
some of which are very graceful and effective 
when planted rather thickly and cut well back 
to bring out their characteristic long feathery 
sprays. 


Furnishing bare places under trees 

Everyone likes to see the soil beneath trees 
furnished, and when grass fails, other things, 
at times, may meet the difficulty. I have had 
a considerable amount of success in this 
direction by using freely the blue Anemone 
apennina, and if the shade be not too dense 
the Wood Hyacinth and the’ Foxglove will 
succeed. Saxifraga umbrosa (London Pride) 
is also reliable under trees, and the Peri- 
winkle will grow almost anywhere. 


Hardy fruit 


If a new plantation of Raspberries is to be 
made, the canes ought to be planted without 
delay. The canes of established plantations 
should now be well thinned and trained in the 
customary manner. Afterwards a _ good 
mulch ought to be applied—of manure if 
possible, but failing that of. half-decayed 
leaves. This may lie over winter and be 
forked in when spring~arrives—the spade 
ought never to be used among Raspberries, 
as the plants form their best roots on the 
surface. Continue to prune the trees and 
bushes from which the leaves have fallen. 
The practice of saving the prunings from 
Currant bushes and Apple trees to serve as 
stakes for pot plants ought to be discouraged, 
for these may perpetuate the race of some 
pests which, nowadays, worry the fruit 
grower. 


Kitchen garden 

The fact that to grow good vegetables re- 
quires both labour and manure ought con- 
stantly to be borne in mind. Both are less 
easily obtained and more expensive than was 
at one ‘time the case, and everyone must 
make the most of the means at his disposal. 
All the garden waste, of which there is so 
much at this season, has a definite manurial 
value, and it should be fully utilised. The 
addition of a little lime and a sprinkling of 
soot, both of which can generally be ob- 
tained, increase the good effect of garden 
waste. Dig or trench as deeply as possible, 
and improve the subsoil by breaking it up, if 
necessary, with a pickaxe as the work goes 
on. W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Pruning Hardy Shrubs 


(Concluded from page 699) 


EXT to this group come Philadelphi and 

Deutzias. For these to flower we have 

to wait a little longer, for they do not 
bloom right on the previous year’s wood as 
the Forsythias did, but have to make a little 
growth first, and it is on this that the flowers 
are actually produced. There is an essential 
difference, however, between these and the 
next group, which generally flowers later 
still, for Deutzias and Philadelphi make 
their flower buds for the subsequent year in 
the previous season, so that in the winter, 
when the plant is dormant, next season’s 
flowers are already there in embryo, and have 
only to be developed, whereas in the next 
group there are only wood-buds on the plant 
in winter, and consequently the flower-buds 
have to be formed on the shoots while they 
are growing, so that the crop of flower de- 
pends entirely on the current season’s growth, 
and not on that of the previous season. This, 
of course, is a most important difference, and 
vitally affects the season for pruning. In- 
cidentally, it is this that makes Deutzias and 
other shrubs belonging to the present group 
so much easier to force than those that make 
their flower-buds in the year in which they 
flower. The proper time for pruning this 
class then is immediately they have finished 
flowering, and no time should be lost after 
the blooms have faded and the plant has lost 
its decorative effect, so as to allow the longest 
possible time for next year’s flower-buds to be 
developed. Pruning at this time will auto- 
matically remove all the old flowers, so that 
no seed can be set, which is, of course, a 
great advantage. 

The Deutzia produces its flower-truss at the 
end of a short leafy stem, but there will be 
others of these leafy stems generally at the 
bases of last year’s shoots, which do not ter- 
minate in flowers but go on growing, and it 
is down to three or four of these that each 
shoot should be cut when the pruning is done. 
They will then grow to a sufficient length, 
ripen, and produce the next crop of flower- 
buds. 

It sometimes happens that a neglected 
shrub has to be cleaned up and brought into 
good flowering condition in winter. Under 
these circumstances it is best to remove com- 
pletely the old flowering branches, and leave 
only the long, clean shoots of the current 
year’s growth. Even though such treatment 
may impoverish the crop of flowers borne the 
following season, nevertheless its value will 
be fully appreciated in subsequent years. 
Tall, strong shoots that push up from the 
base of a plant should be simply headed back 
a few inches to induce them to throw out 
strong side shoots. 

In this class, in addition to those already 
mentioned, come Exochordas (Pearl bushes), 
Jasminum officinale (common Jessamine), 
Diervillas (Weigelas), Zenobias, and Rambler 
Roses, though the last cannot be pruned till 
September, while some people prefer to leave 
them till winter. The Wichuraiana and Poly- 
antha Roses throw up numerous suckers each 
year when growing well, and these are pre- 
ferred to the old branches for furnishing next 
year’s flowers. Rubus species should have 
their old canes removed as soon as they can 
be dispensed with, those grown for their 
white stems having to be left till spring. 
Genista hispanica may be clipped over with 
shears as soon as the flowers have faded if it 
shows any tendency to become leggy. Bud- 
dleia alternifolia deserves a note to itself : To 
get the best out of it, it should be disbudded ; 
that is to say, any young shoots that conflict 
with the flowers as they often do should be 
pinched out as soon as they can be seen, 


leaving only a few towards the base of the 
branch. When the flowering period is over 
the branches that have flowered should be cut 
back as far as these shoots. 

PRUNING IN WINTER.—We come now to the 
group of shrubs that are pruned in winter, in 
fact any time in the dormant season. These, 
as we have already seen, make their flower- 
buds during the current year, for the flowers 
are produced at the tips of that season’s 
growths, which have to become thoroughly 
ripened before flower-buds can be made. The 
pruning here consists in cutting back the 
flowered shoots to three or four buds, accord- 
ing to strength, during the dormant season, 
when the foliage has completed its work. 
The flowers themselves are, of course, best 
removed as soon as over, if that is possible. 
In this group come Spirzeas and the arborea 
and japonica types, Hypericums like patulum, 
Neillias, Clematis Jackmani, Colutea arbores- 
cens, Tamarix, and Amorphas. It may be 
noted here that we have already seen two dif- 
ferent ways of pruning different types of 
Spireeas, while there are yet others like those 
of the canescens group which only require 
the annual removal of the old flowers, and 
discolor which should not be pruned at all. 
The same applies to the genus Clematis, 
examples in this case of kinds that do not 
need annual pruning being found in the 
varieties of lanuginosa and patens. Attached 
to this group are a few shrubs that are not 
perfectly “hardy in their 
These must not be pruned until March, and 
the end of March at that, or even the be- 
ginning of April in a late year or in a cold 
district, though the flower-heads are best re- 
moved when they are over. By thus post- 
poning the pruning we keep in hand plenty 
of dormant buds, so that when the frost has 
taken its toll, as it is liable to do, of the 
young shoots that have started into growth 
too early, we may then prune and start the 
buds that are intended to furnish the flower. 
Perpetual and Hybrid Tea Roses, Buddleias, 
Ceanothus azureus, and such. hybrids as 
Gloire de Versailles, Hydrangea paniculata, 
and hardy Fuchsias should be treated in the 
same way. 

Finally, there are a few shrubs that may, 
if it is so desired, be cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground every year, particularly 
those that are grown for their coloured 
stems, such as the Dogwoods. Of these, the 
Cornus alba section may be cut down in April, 
while others such as C. macrophylla and C. 
Nuttalli make small trees, and need only be 
pruned sufficiently to keep them shapely. 
Among the Willows some species such as 
Salix pruinosa should be allowed to grow as 
naturally as possible, but others may be cut 
down to fhe ground in March. This treat- 
ment will show off the yellow stems of S. 
vitellina and the red of S.-cardinalis to their 
best advantage during winter. Shrubs that 
will bear cutting down if they are not grow- 
ing well, or have become unshapely, in- 
clude Bamboos, Rhododendrons, Buddleias, 
Leycesteria, Aucubas, Choisya ternata, Ber- 
beris Aquifolium, Rosa rugosa, and many 
athers. F.C. S. Roprnson. 


Transplanting trees and shrubs 


Ruin invariably follows the incorrect treat- 
ment of all kinds of hardy trees and shrubs in 
whatsoever section of the work one may 
err, but in none more seriously than in trans- 
planting, for the removal of a root is always 
risky, and it is important to fully consider 
the best method, time of year, and habit of 
the subject. 


young growth. ° 


/ 


November 2% 
The risk is chiefly in the disturbance 
finer roots, and one may safely say t 


certainly there is always a tendency 
as short a job as possible of such tas 
For plants with deciduous fol 
method of taking up and freeing 
from all, earth is a good one, | 
perfectly, but the far safer method 
removal bodily; that is to say, ea: 
and all just as it stands. This | 
can be carried out successfully with 
tree or shrub, although, of course, 
the subject the more difficult the 
incidentally, the more expensive. 
Showery weather is a great a 
work should never be entertained 
east winds. _ Bruce H 


Bradford Peverell, Dorchester. : 


_ Tamarix 


The Tamarisks are not grown te 
tent they should be, yet are they re: 
pretty, and there are six species w 
of attention, especially for exposed 
preferably in shrubberies and for 
planting. They may be successfu 
gated from cuttings of one-year-old y 
planted about two-thirds of their leng 
the best time to do so being at the 
autumn. : ie 

TAMARIX ANGLICA is an evergreen 
English seaside places and varying 
feet to g feet in height. It has brig 
leaves, and flowers each about 13 inc 
white, fringed with pink, each blo 
3 inch across. I have seen this 
Tamarisk at Felixstowe in large shr 
during autumn, when it is really at - 
In milder localities, such as the De 
coast, Tamarix anglica flowers 
December. 

T. Gatiica.—This is more correctly 
tree, growing up to 12 feet in hei¢ 
country, and with erect branch 
racemes of cylindrical formation 1 
2 inches long and closely set wit 
pink when open. This species is 
France, but is believed to be grown 
and in parts of Africa. — 7a 

T. JUNIPERINA, also of the small tr 
has pale green branches and is a vei 
grower. It flowers by no means fre 
One of its species can be seen at 

T. uisprpa is a deciduous  shrut 
feet in height, identified by the fl 
its leaves. It flowers in late aut 
colour being pink, but it does not 1 
English climate, and it is doubtful wh 


specimen is to be found. I believe 
Gardens has lost its solitary speci 

T. TETRANDRA, a native of the 
ranean, is a common species. of thi 
and is on the Continental market, be 


fusely, giving bright pink or ros 
blooms. 5 - : 

T. PENTANDRA, also of the same hei 
a tendency to go even higher, is a 
South-East Europe and is peculi 
banks. Its flowers are clustered, 
some 5 inches or 6 inches long, | 
of flowering is autumn, extending 
weeks. ‘ ee 

The Tamarix will be found a very 
shrub for windy and exposed seaside 
land places. It is incorrect to assert 
only thrives by the sea, neither doe 


quire a rich or even good soil. 


Bruce Hi 
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tions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
iG@ ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
ts follow these rules: All communications 
clearly written on one side of the paper 
md addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
TED, Bouverie Huuse. Fleet Street, London. hb C. 4. 
on business should be sent to the Pup- 
‘The name and address of the sender are 
ai addition to any designation he may 
‘be used in the paper. When more than 
y 18 sent each should be on a separate 
‘paper, the name and address being added 
. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
$ some days in advance of date, queries 

ways be replied to in the issue immedi- 
lowing their receipt. We do not reply to 
‘by post. 
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to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named. should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are wseless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS 
dendrons unhealthy 


fis the disease of these Rhododendron 
and its remedy? Parts of the bush 
een affected like this for the last two 
a Misia Gy 

~ Rhododendron leaf was examined 
y with the microscope, but no trace 
se was found. The inference drawn 
the unhealthy appearance of the leaves 
to unsuitable conditions at the roots. 
ajority of Rhododendrons are intoler- 
ime in any form, a fact not always 
sed, and where soils containing challx 
it is extremely difficult to maintain 
1 a healthy condition. Matters may 
nated by supplying peat, clay, loam, 
other non-alkaline soil to the borders, 
ly in proximity to the roots. The 
lendron also objects to badly-drained 
ES sodden soil may easily cause the 
9 produce sickly foliage. The Rho- 
on bug, on the other hand, will 
‘ruin the appearance of the foliage 
type of soil, The same may be said 
deaf blotch disease, caused by the 
Gleeosporium rhododendri, and care- 
eh should be maintained for both of 
~ 


on Beech trees 

eming).—Your Beech trees have been 
d by an insect (Coccus fagi), a cousin 
mealy bug. We should recommend 
i the trees as far as possible and then 
$ them with the extract of 8 lbs. of 
chips, 15 lbs. of soft-soap mixed with 
ons of water, or paraffin oil 2 quarts 
Ibs. of soft-soap thoroughly mixed to- 
with a little hot water and then added 
fallons of water and kept well mixed. 
and burn all the scrapings. 


x down Tamarisk 

.).—This is not grown so much as it 
; by those who want feathery foliage 
fing for vases and other cut-flower 
ments, for it is one of the easiest 
© grow, and stands continually cut- 
wn better than any plant we know. 
lat such a. large quantity is required 
orts of floral decorations this shrub 
commend itself as one of the very 
that purpose. 


y back Laueels 

. C. Eden).—It would be advisable to 
uning till February or March. You 
t be afraid to cut back hard, and pro- 
e plants are not disturbed at the roots 
grow all the better for being cut 
You should, when they have begun 
freely, mulch well with some rotten 
Or give some in a diluted liquid form. 


on Rhododendrons 


ou kindly advise me as to the best 
yf cleaning the stems of Rhododen- 
9 lichen and fungus? The. pre- 


- 
3 


paration could be dabbed on with a sponge to 
avoid injury to the foliage, but spraying 
would be quicker and more thorough if a 
safe fungicide were used. The ordinary 
winter washes as advertised for fruit trees I 
fear would be too drastic. Not only Rhodo- 
dendrons, but shrubs ofall kinds are to be 
found with their stems and branches caked 
and crusted with green, mouldy lichen, which 
is surely very detrimental to their health. I 
have thought of trying sulphate of iron and 
also Gishurstine. GOSSP AS 


[The presence of the lichens points to the 
fact that the Rhododendrons are growing 
under damp conditions. Could you improve 
the drainage, or thin the shrubs or their sur- 
roundings so that air could circulate more 
easily? If so, we think that the lichen 
would not grow so freely. ] 


GREENHOUSE 


Keeping Pelargoniums in winter 

(Mrs. Pain).—We take it you have either 
potted or boxed your Pelargoniums. If so, 
you should have given the plants a good 
watering to settle the soil about the roots. 
They will then need no more water, or at 
least very little, until the spring. Damp is 
often more injurious than frost. It would 
not be advisable to put your plants into the 
frame, as, should the weather be severe, they 
will, in all likelihood, perish from damp. We 
should leave well alone, and, seeing you have 
been successful in keeping your plants in the 
greenhouse, you would do well to continue 
the same treatment. 


Greenhouse shaded by trees 

(Erin).—If the trees are deciduous, the 
house in question would be less shaded in 
winter than in summer, and, moreover, being 
heated, a good many subjects could be grown 
in it during the winter. Of these there are 
early flowering Rhododendrons, Azalea indica 
in variety, Deutzias, Cytisus, Camellias, 
retarded Spirzas, Bermuda _ Lilies, and 
Lily of the Valley; early flowering Tulips, 
Daffodils, Polyanthi or bunch Narcissi, 
and Roman Fyacinths. Towards the end of 
winter or in early spring the list of flowering 
shrubs could be* supplemented by the addi- 
tion of Lilacs, mollis and Ghent Azaleas, 
Tulips, single and double, the same of 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, early flowering Gla- 
dioli, Imantophyllums (Clivias), Arum- and 
Bermuda Lilies, Cinerarias and _ Primulas 
if the temperature is not too warm. If the 
trees are of an evergreen nature, omit the two 
last named. In summer time, should the 
shade not be worse than that resulting from 
the use of heavy roller blinds, or a heavy 
application of whitewash or ‘‘ summer 
cloud,’’ for instance, we think you might 
venture to make trial with subjects such as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Begonias (tuber- 
ous), Zonal Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Globe 
Amaranth, Trachelium cceruleum,  Bal- 
sams, Hydrangeas, Francoa ramosa (the 
Maiden’s Wreath), Liliums in variety, Sweet- 
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scented Tobacco (Nicotia affinis), and the 
red-flowered variety (N: Sanderi), and Pri- 
mula obconica. If you wish to prolong the 
season some of the early flowering single 
and border Chrysanthemums might be grown 
on in pots for the purpose. Marguerites 
would also be effective both in winter and 
summer. : 


VEGETABLES 
Forcing Rhubarb 


(C. S.).—An article on this important sub- 
ject appears on page 718. The forcing of 
Rhubarb is particularly important in a season 
such as this, when the Apple crop has been 
disappointing. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making an asphalt path 

(C. J. Ufford).—Sift two parts of 
thoroughly dry lime-rubbish and one part, 
also well dried, of coal-ashes. Select a dry 
day and mix in a dry place. Leave a hole in 
the middle of the heap, into which pour boil, 
ing coal tar, Mix well together, and when 
of the consistency of mortar spread a coating 
3 inches thick over the walk. Rake the sur- 
face evenly, then give a uniform dressing of 
coarse sand. When cool pass a light roller 
over it, after which it will set firmly and be 
waterproof. An old gravel path will only re- 
quire to be swept clean. The edges of ordi- 
nary garden paths may be formed with 
edging tiles $ inch to 1 inch thick. 


SHORT REPLIES 


M. S.—Impossible to say what the trouble 
is without seeing a piece of the Celery. If 
you send us a head we will do our best to 
help you. 

Joseph Lee.—See answer to ‘‘T. J.” re 
“* Sterilising soil,’’ in our issue of November 
6th, p. 680. 

Irishwoman.—(t) The climbing plant which 
you have purchased as a mauve Clematis is 
Cobzea scandens. It is, as’ you say, a very 
vigorous grower. See illustration and note, 
issue November 6th, p. 679. (2) The Crinum 
sent for identification is Crinum capense. In 
favourable gardens it is sometimes grown 
under a south wall, but in your neighbour- 
hood we think it will be best to keep it in a pot. 
(3) Any of the climbing Roses should do well 
in a corner with south aspect. Why not try 
the yellow Banksian Rose? Other suitable 
climbers are:—Clematis- indivisa  lobata, 
Solanum jasminoides, Lapageria roséa, or a 
Passion flower. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J. A. L. A.—Re Rhus Osbecki, the speci- 
men sent is not true to name. It is probably 
Rhus glabra. Re Buddleia Nanhoensis, the. 
specimen is not true to type. It is probably 
a seedling of Buddleia variabilis. The true 
B. Nanhoensis is much dwarfer, usually less 
than 4 feet in height. It is the first to com- 
mence flowering and the last to finish. 

E. A. D.—The Michaelmas Daisy is one 
named Decorator, a small white with flowers 
in good sprays and with fine, almost Heather- 
like foliage, 

D., Chelsea.—Gomphrena_ globosa, an 
Indian annual sometimes known as Globe 
Amaranth. - 

Mrs. B., Sevenoaks.—Anchusa myositidi- 


flora. Yes, it should thrive on heavy soil as 
well as on shaly soil. 

L. B. W.—1r, Ceanothus ovatus; 2, C. 
dentatus. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Miss Blewitt.—Apples: 1, Jolly Beggar; 2, 
Lane’s Prince Albert. 
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Reading and District Gardeners’ 
Association 


Owing to the very inclement weather the 
attendance at the fortnightly meeting held in 
the’Abbey Hall was not so large as usual, as 
so many of the ‘‘ country ’? members were 
absent. Mr. F. J. Green, F.R.H.S.,. pre- 
sided. The subject for the evening’s~ dis- 
cussion was ‘‘ Bog and Water Gardens,’’ and 
was introduced by Mr. W. Burton, The 
Gardens, Cleeve Court, Streatley, a repre- 
sentative from the Pangbourne Gardeners’ 
Association. In his openifig remarks the 
lecturer said that bog and water gardens 
‘were not one of the most popular sides of 
horticulture, although they were interest- 
ing where position and circumstances per- 
mitted of them being made, as water added 
greatly to the beauty of the surroundings. 
Mr. Burton gave much valuable information 
on the formation of tanks for Lilies, ponds, 
marshes, bogs, paths, and planting. He 
also gave advice as to the best varieties of 
flowering and foliage plants, shrubs, trees, 
etc., and the positions they should occupy in 
the various sections; altogether a most in- 
structive discourse, especially to those who 
might occupy in the future a position where 
they might be called upon to carry out this 
branch of horticulture. In a competition for 
six large blooms of Chrysanthemums there 
was only one entry, but the first prize was 
deservedly won by Mr. A. H. Dow, The 
Gardens, Calcot Park, with grand blooms of 
Louisa Pockett, Mrs. J. Gibson, Thomas 
Lunt, Thorpe’s Beauty, W. Rigby, and Mrs. 
G. Drabble. Mr. C. J. Howlett, The Yews, 
Earley, received an Award of Merit for 12 
dishes of Pears. 
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Alpine Plants 
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Hardy Perennials 


Can be successfully planted NOW. 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., offer 
an immense stock of healthy, well- 
grown trees in great variety. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd. 
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Obituary 


HENRY WOOLMAN. 


We were exceedingly sorry to observe the 
name of Mr. H. Woolman, The Nurseries, 
Shirley, Birmingham, among _ the 
passengers who were killed in the railway 
smash near Rotherham, Yorkshire, on Friday, 
November i1gth. Mr. Woolman, who was a 
well-known exhibitor of Chrysanthemums 
and Dahlias, had travelled all over the coun- 
try showing flowers grown in his nursery. 
His exhibits of Chrysanthemums at the Bir- 
mingham Show last week were of a very 
high standard. In a letter dated November 
21st, Mr. Thomas Stevenson writes :— 


“It is very sad about Woolman.' I was 
judging with him at Hull, and had IJ not 
fixed up for a couple of days in the Brighton 
district I might easily have accepted his in- 
vitation’ to return to Binmingham with him. 
He probably only joined the train at Don- 
caster, a few miles only from the scene of the 
accident.”” He leaves a widow and a 
daughter to mourn his loss. 


A recent will 


The Rev. Joseph H.* Pemberton, The 
Round House, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, 
at one time President of the National Rose 
Society, left £29,430, with net personalty 
£25,038. He gave to his wife his stock of 
Rose plants not seedlings or Roses not in 
commerce, £500 to his gardener, John 
Bentall, £250 to his chauffeur, Leonard 
Chaplin, and one year’s wages to each of his 
other servants. 
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Barometer’s big drop — 
On Saturday, November 2oth, the | 
meter at Tunbridge Wells registered > 
the lowest reading for many years, B 
sod Bay, Co. Mayo, showed a still 
figure of 28.34. On December 2oth last 
the barometer registered 28.54, -and this 
the lowest reading for five years. At 
and Croydon on Saturday afternoon (No 
ber 20th) the barometer dropped to 28.5) 
extraordinarily low reading for the Lo 
area. The figure below is that recorde 
the great blizzard of March 28th, 1916, 
20,009 trees in Hertfordshire were p 
down. ‘A 


u Tues. Wed. Thur Fri. : 
Nov.6 17 78 19 © 20 


Tulips for Easter oe 


Many of the late Tulips do not force y 
but if potted up now and grown ex 
throughout their season of growth the b 
will give good flowers about Easter, 
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Work 


in Frames 


Auriculas, Border Carnations, and Chrysanthemums 


LOSE who have glasshouses will be 
ure to find plenty to do in autumn and 
inter, but there are others who have 
glass frames in which they shelter the 
tender of their flowers. Auriculas are 
ently hardy to resist frosts, but the 
feableness of our~ climate does them 

Sleet, snow, rain, and frost often 
sd each other in the course of a week, 
he delicate organisms of the plants are 
yy sorely tried. What we require to 
e the health of the plants in winter and 
rfect development of their tissues in 
fis light and dryness. These are amply 
led for in a-cold frame. Auriculas 
1 now be arranged on a stage near the 
and the plants should be perfectly free 
insect pests. Green fly must be re- 
| by fumigating. The woolly aphis, 
is to be found attached to the roots, 
nly be destroyed by turning the plants 
‘their pots and washing it off the roots 
soft soapy water. It is not desirable to 
S in winter, but I fancy if the plants are 
ut in the frames to be frozen through 
rough, it is possible that the aphis will 
e able to resist the 
nce of the frost. 
7 such insects can- 
live after being 
. They evidently 
t like frost, as they 
underground on 
first appearance. 
r Carnations and 
es are also win-. 
in cold frames; 
do not sustain in- 
from the most 
e frosts, but it is 
ary to have the 

well established 
a a healthy condi- 
“They were potted 
e first week of 
er. Placed in cold 
Sat that time 
oon became estab- 
“under close treat- 
Except to at- 
to watering them 
ey require it, no 
attention will be 
1 until December ; 
‘look over the 
, remove dead and 
ng leaves, stir up 
il, and if they re- 
the ordinary at- 
n of removing the 


lights. in fine weather and watering only 
when water is required, they may remain 
quiet until potting time, which is about the 
end of February or the beginning of March. 
In bad weather the plants can be carried into 
the potting shed or any spare room where the 


work may be performed leisurely. It does 
not answer to be in a hurry, as valuable 
specimens may snap over with rough 
handling. 


THE FRAMES containing Auriculas and Car- 
nations may also include the stock of laced 
Polyanthuses. These old-fashioned favourites 
seem to baffle the skill of the most careful 
cultivators. It is a good plan to grow two 
sets of plants, one in pots and another in the 
open ground. When planted out in a frame 
the lights can be removed night and day if 
necessary, but they can also be placed over 
the plants at a moment’s notice. The plants 
when grown in ordinary frames and planted 
out in rich soil are possessed of extraordinary 
vigour. If it is intended to exhibit any of the 
plants they are taken up and carefully potted 
when in bloom. Seedlings grow with greater 
vigour than named varieties, and it is always 


Primula Bernine, a native hybrid between P. hirsuta and P. viscosa. 


interesting to have a small quantity of them. 
They will flower out-of-doors, and can be 
selected from the beds on which they were 
planted the previous summer. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS may also be included in 
the class of hardy florists’ flowers. I do not 
intend to say much about their culture out-of- 
doors, but it is certain that, with good culti- 
vation and careful training and disbudding at 
the right time, the results will be very satis- 
factory. This year I noticed in the middle 
of November a good show of Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms out-of-doors, and the sight was 
all the more remarkable because a small 
collection of Dahlias was flowering in con- 
junction with them. They are too easily 
grown; therefore they are allowed to take 
their chance in borders, remaining in the 
same position year after year; under such 
conditions the flowers are very poor indeed. 
The plants exhaust the ground the first sea- 
son, owing to the large masses of roots which 
are formed by them, and require renewal by 
means of cuttings annually, and here -we 
arrive at winter work in frames. The cut- 
tings should be put in some time during - 
December, root suckers 
being the best. Each 
cutting should be in- 
serted in a small pot, 
and they ought all to be 
plunged in a frame until 
the end of January; any 
of them not rooted by 


that time should be 
plunged in _a_ hotbed, 
where they will soon 


form roots. It is often 
difficult to obtain cut- 
tings of some varieties 
owing to their shyness 
in forming root suckers. 
Those that do not start 
into growth should be 
placed in a_ hotbed, 
which will accelerate the 
production of cuttings. 
It is necessary to keep 
the frames rather close 
where the cutting pots 
are placed, and_ this 
favours the production 
of mould and decay of 
portions of the leaves. 
These decaying spots 
should be removed _ be- 
fore they quite destroy 
the young pat or 
cutting. 


(See page 724) Ca lke 
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Primula Bernine * 

NATURAL hybrid between P. hirsuta 
A and P. viscosa, this handsome  free- 

flowering plant has ‘been collected in 
many widely-separated localities in the Alps. 
Piz Nadis, Musella, Val Bevers, Engelberg, 
Malvja, Val Seriana, and Mte. Grabiasca are 
some of the stations from which the plant 
has been reported between 1865 and the pre- 
sent time. The plant has long been known 
in cultivation, and repays any little extra at- 
tention by increased freedom in the produc- 
tion of its rather rosy-lilac, somewhat funnel- 
shaped flowers, carried in erect umbels on a 
strong stalk slightly longer than the leaves of 
the rosette. Plants in small pots plunged in 
sand in full sun and carefully watered 
flowered last spring more freely than ever 
before. Full exposure to sun, with its ripen- 
ing effect upon the growth, is of advantage 
to this and many other alpine Primulas. 
Certainly P. hirsuta and P. pedemontana 
und r similar treatment have flowered ex- 
ceedingly well. Good strong loam, a little 
leaf-mould and sand, and firm planting seem 
to suit all three. 


The fate Mr. H. Woolman 

We have received the following from 
Messrs. H. and J. Woolman, of Shirley, 
Birmingham, with reference to the lamented 
death of Mr. H. Woolman, Junr., recorded 
in our isste dated November 27th, —page 
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““Mr. H. Woolman, Senr., and Mr. J. 


/ 
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Woolman take this opportunity of thanking 
all kind friends and customers for their many 
expressions of sympathy in the tragic loss of 
Mr. Harry Woolman as a result of the 
terrible railway accident at Rotherham. 

“They feel that a deep debt of gratitude is 
owing to all for their kind expressions and 
floral tributes, and would ask all to accept 
this intimation of our sincere thanks. 

‘“The business will be carried on as before 
by Mr. -H. Woolman, Senr.,; and. Mr. J. 
Woolman, who will endeavour to give the 
same satisfaction as hitherto.’’ 


Eucalyptus citriodora 

This species of Eucalyptus is very different 
from the Blue Gum (E. globulus). In both 
of them the young leaves are totally distinct 
from the mature foliage, those first produced 
by E. citriodora being covered with glandu- 
lar hairs, which, when gently rubbed, emit a 
very pleasing odour, like that of the Lemon- 
scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora). As the 
specimen develops, smoother leaves are pro- 
duced, in which the fragrance is much less 
pronounced. In its young state this 
Eucalyptus grows quickly, and it is then 
much appreciated in the greenhouse by reason 
of its agreeable perfume, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of London it is terribly affected by 
the sulphur-laden fogs which often occur 
during the winter months. After 24 hours 
of such fog I have seen thriving specimens 
look as if they had been exposed to a fiery 
blast, and soon all the leaves drop, while 
most of the ~plants quickly succumb. 
Eucalyptus globulus is, in a young state, also 
much injured by these fogs. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Hedge-clipping machine 


ILL you allow me the hospitality of 
your columns to say a few words in 


connection with the article in your 
valued paper of November 2oth so excellently 
describing the hedge-clipping machine, of 
which I am the sole vendor? Your corre- 
spondent points out its only slight drawback, 
namely, that a single part of the machinery 
protrudes slightly on the “‘ cutting side,’’ but 
he should bear in mind that the machine 
should be held at an angle against the hedge, 


which tends. to.make the offending part 
‘“clear’’ the. hedge... This, - however, is 


already under consideration by the manufac- 
turers. I am, of course, in favour of making 
the machine in this country were it not for 
certain patent rights.. It is the first success- 
ful venture of its kind, and the thousands 
already in use have amply proved the value 
of the machine, not merely as a labour-saver, 
but it encourages users to keep their hedges 
in proper order, and many users are now 
planting new hedges without fear of the ex- 
pense in connection with upkeep in years to 
come, fully realising the truth of your corre- 
spondent’s remark that well-kept hedges are 
the backbone of the garden., 
Jou. HANSEN. 


The decline of allotments 

Mr. Burrell (issue November 27th, p. 718) 
has struck a true note in his letter to you 
regarding ‘‘ The decline of allotments.” He 
is one of the very few (apparently) who ap- 
preciate the fact that shallow digging always 
has its effect on the results: I have seen 
large crops of Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, and 
other things simply ruined through this same 
glaring fault, and one is surely to be for- 
given if the question occurs as to what effect 
ploughing has upon crops in general. 
Ploughing, it seems to me, provides for the 


turning over of the ground on the surface 
only, and that to a depth of about 9 inches or 
so. Of course, for crops with limited root 
requirements little can be said, yet, even so, 
some evil effect must result from the soil 


Should Fruit Trees be Root-Pruned 


A conflict of opinion among experts 


In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
dated October 2nd, I read that Mr. W. E. 
Wright, Tregarth Gardens, Creigiau, near 
Cardiff, tells us that ‘‘it is well to keep 
ahead with the work” (of root-pruning) 
‘during autumn,’’ and that where there is 
root-pruning to be done, this can be done at 
once. Root-pruning is not only fatuous, but 
it is absolutely barbarous and dangerous. 
When, I ask, is root-pruning done? In 99 
cases out of 100 when a tree which has borne 
well begins to fail; in other words, when, in 
the course of Nature, it enters on its old age. 
The root-pruner gets to work. Let me quote 
Mr. Wright. ‘A good trench should be dug 
at a fair distance from the stem of the tree 
and deep enough to sever all roots that de- 
scend into the subsoil. These should be cut 
from underneath. Preserve all fibrous roots 
and work in amongst these a mixture of 
good loam, bone-meal, and old mortar- 
rubble.”’ For vagueness this advice is note- 
worthy: ‘‘A good trench.” ‘‘A fair dis- 
tance.’’ Soon and soon. Why not indicate 
more specifically the distance and the depth? 
It avails not to say that circumstances alter 
cases. If one gives (presumably) authorita- 
tive advice, that advice must be such as can 
be ‘‘ understanded of the people ’’ for whom 
it is intended. I say, in all earnestness, that 


‘root-pruning ought not to be necessary ; that 


it is against the welfare of the unhappy trees 
which are operated upon; and that those who 
advocate the practice are labouring under a 


December 4, 1 
4 We 
underneath which is never turned. |g 
world without a machine which could , 
with this imperative requirement? | 
convinced that, if some means could be 
vised whereby the soil underneath could 
dealt with, larger and better crops wo 
follow. a ASG ee 
The ploughing in of Potatoes, altho 
one often has to resort to it, is certainly 
to be recommended. In the first place, 
seed has to be put in far too deeply, anc 
the next the seed rests upon har 
‘soil. Referring to allotments in ge 
do not think we need regret their di 
ance, for in most cases they are, 
serious disfigurements to the lands¢ape, - 
very few are properly managed. — 
there is a common failing with a 
holders, namely, that they attempt to 
far too much stuff from their limited 
BRucE 
The Prickly Heath (Pernett 
mucronata) 
Mr. Markham’s note (see Ga 
ILLUSTRATED, November 13th, p. 692 
valuable and ornamental shrub is in 
reading, and I agree with all he sa 
regard to its effectiveness when lade 
fruit during the winter and early sprin; 
experience of the Prickly Heath has 
largely derived from the growing of it o 
sandy, peaty: soil, and I always as 


fruiting capacity all that could be desi 
In the pleasure grounds at the King Edy 
VII. Sanatortum, Midhurst, the  Pric 
Heath was somewhat, extensively planted 
effect, and during quite six months of 
year the bushes, when loaded with berries 
they usually are, form a conspicuous and 
tractive feature and are always greatly 
mired. The colours varied, as is ‘the ¢ 
with Mr. Markham’s, and ranged 

creamy-white through various shades to d 
crimson, those of a scarlet tint rivalling 
berries of Cotoneaster Simonsi in cok 
Birds do not seem partial to the berries of 
Prickly Heath, but that they do take som 
evident by the number of seedlings founc 
the adjoining woods. SARE 


lw 


AA 


es 
on 
mistaken idea. Mutilating the roots of 
fruit tree, any~shrub, any plant wha 


whate 
will not restore it to fruitfulness or to hea 
Even granting that such a course were be 
ficial, it ought not to be necessary. Ey: 
one who has the slightest knowledge of 
trees. knows that the time to regulate the r 
growth is within the first four ye y 
planting. I need not explain why c 
experienced fruit-grawers will grasp | 


ys 


trees was, I had thought, tacitly relegat 
the limbo of old, forgotten things, but, 
parently, it still persists. I observe, w 


with the Peaches, Cherries, or other 
stone fruit on the walls.” 5 Mm 
that, without knowing what the “ early st 
fruit on the walls ”’ is like he means to be 
to root-prune the trees? I am perfect 
aware that calendar writers must cate 4 
the general public. I am not without 


minders, but I have (when writing such) 
variably refrained from touching upon 7 
ters such as this, which are, really, not ¢ 
unnecessary, but positively misleadin | 
A ScorrisH GARDENEK 
At the present time many garde 
may be thinking of root-pruning th 
their fruit trees which have shown a te! de 
7 3 


. 
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vale wood at the expense of fruit spurs. 
uch simpler method of inducing bushes 
ower is the operation known as “ ring- 
» A complete ring about 3 in. deep and 
ame in width is cut round each branch a 
distance away from the main stems. 
cut checks the flow of sap for the season 
causes that part of the shoot beyond the 
ig" to form fruit instead of leaf-buds. 
he case of Plums and Cherries, which 
ypt to grow when cut, a piece of copper 
can be twisted tightly round each shoot, 
iently tight to constrict the bark. This 
check the flow of sap nearly as much as 
) incision were made. This operation 
ringing *’ should be performed in early 
[; by the following autumn the severed 
will have united. Where wire has been 
‘this should be renewed in October, 
teurs should try this experiment by 
ging ’’ a certain number of branches on 
en tree and note the result the following 

In nine cases out of ro the “‘ ringed ”’ 
ches will show a marked increase in the 
ber. of fruit-spurs over the ‘* unringed " 

L. Bicc-WiTHER. 


” 


sls. 
ne 
— Root-pruning and the planting of all 
; of hardy fruit are again with us, and 
hoves all who contemplate such work to 
m it in suitable weather. It is folly to 
apt, it if the soil is wet unless a good 
of dry compost is at hand to mix with 
Trees. seen to in early autumn have a 
1 better chance of recovery from the 
< while the foliage remains intact than 
stponed until the trees are leafless and 
action more or less at a standstill. When 
e has a fair percentage of fibrous roots 
-need be no hesitation in shortening 
back all extra strong fibreless roots. 
squently most of the mischief is found 
sdiately beneath the seat of the tree, a 
g root striking in a downward course to 
ubsoil, so that a thorough examination 
cessary and its entire removal. In re- 
the soil every care must be taken of 
me roots, laying them out in tiers, the 
§ given an inclination to grow upward, 
ing the fine soil in between the fibres 
the hand, pressing moderately firm, with 
al covering of 4 inches or so, which needs 
2 made quite firm with the feet. The 
‘al planting of fruit trees until every leaf 
ically has fallen is a mistake. A few 
sften hang on from growth made late in 
eason. These are better cut off as not 
fof any service to the tree. The hole 
he reception of the roots should have a 
foot all round, the soil in the centre a 
inches higher for the tree to rest on, 
a stout stake driven in for all that re- 
“support. This will prevent any roots 
‘damaged. Use a piece of shred to pre- 
the bark getting damaged, finishing off 
a strawy mulch. 
ses are frequently planted. much too 
ly, which means, after a few years’ 
th, that restriction to keep them clear 
ach other is often the cause of root- 
ing becoming necessary later on. Bush 
‘of the Apple need 10 feet or 12 feet 
» Pears on the wilding, whether 
nids or bushes, a similar distance. The 
-on the Quince may be 3 feet less, while 
lards that eventually form big heads 
ld not be less than 20 feet, assuming that 
are worked on the Crab. 
is pretty generally known to-day that 
of the primary causes of certain Apples 
ig to fruit is on account of their being 
0 fertilise themselves by their own 
1, but are a success when foreign pollen 
troduced ; hence the advisability of freely 
ing varieties that are known to be good 
n bearers, such as James Grieve, 
ester Pearmain, Allington Pippin, and 


a 


i. 
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Christmas Pearmain among dessert varie- 
ties, while Bramley’s Seedling and Worcester 
Pearmain are only considered partly self- 
fertile. It is seldom either fail to crop, so 
should be planted between and along with 
Cellini Pippin, King Pippin, Lord Derby, 
Golden Spire, and Stirling Castle as an aid 
to such shy-bearing varieties as Northern 
Greening, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Norfollx 
Beauty, and some others. Pears and Plums 
require similar placing, always introducing a 
free-bearing variety or two among those 
usually found shy. Tees 

During the next few weeks, while the 
weather remains open, the above operation 
will be engaging the attention of fruit- 
growers. It is practised, perhaps, more by 
private growers as a means of administering 
the needful check when trees begin to exhibit 
signs of making too much growth and bear- 
ing sparse crops, or when rank wood is pro- 
duced and the crop is nil. In such cases the 
outcome of lifting and laying out the roots 
afresh is beneficial, and whenever possible it 
should be resorted to rather than practising 
the more drastic method of root-pruning. It 
is of all methods the best to adopt for dealing 
with wall-trained trees of a description. It 
is also of equal value, where necessary, when 
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opened at a distance not less than from 3 feet 
to 4 feet from the stem, and all round the 
tree. The larger the tree the farther away 
should the trench be taken out. The same 
care should be exercised in tracing and 
liberating the roots, also with respect to tap 
roots and roots which have got down into the 
subsoil, as when dealing with wall-trained 
trees. In root-pruning it may be observed 
that a trench about 18 inches wide is opened 
at a distance of from 3 feet up to 6 feet from 
the stem, the distance varying according to 
age and size of tree, when all roots met with 
are cut clean off and the portion of soil or 
‘“ball ’’ remaining has to be tunnelled under 
if there is a suspicion of a tap, root being 
present or of any roots taking a downward 
direction. This has the effect of preventing 
unsatisfactory growth in future and inducing 
the trees to become fruitful. The oppor- 
tunity should be taken when laying out the 
roots again and in refilling the trench in the 
case of root-pruning to mix some good sound 
loam with the soil; also do not omit, with 
respect to stone fruits, to provide either lime, 
Jime-rubble, or old plaster for their future 
needs. Before the roots are covered up, all 
broken and severed roots should in all cases 
be cut back and pared smooth. A. W. 


Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla) 


applied to young trees in the open garden or 
plantation. After they become too large or 
old for lifting to be conveniently carried out, 
then root-pruning must be substituted for 
root-lifting. 

The difference between the two operations 
lies in the fact that in root-lifting a trench of 
sufficient depth is opened some distance from 
the tree—in wall-trained examples this vary- 
ing according to the age of the trees. The 
older they are the further away from_ the 
stems should the trench be taken out. Once 
this is done the soil can then, with the aid of 
forks, be carefully removed from between the 
roots to as far as it is necessary todo so. As 
a general rule, when the starting trench is 
taken out 7 feet or 8 feet away from the stem, 
lifting may cease when it has reached a point 
within 3 feet of the stem or wall. When the 
trench is opened a further distance away than 
this then stop lifting at 4 feet, 5 feet, or 6 
feet, as the case may be, from the wall, and 
shorten back all the strong roots before lay- 
ing them out again. There are, of course, 
cases where it is imperative to lift almost or 
quite all of the roots, especially when tap 
roots exist, and many of the main roots have 
taken a downward direction. 

In regard to trees in the open, the trench 
with which operations are started should be 


Cedronelia triphylla 


T appears that this good old plant, with 

its pleasant, popular name of Balm of 

Gilead, is not so generally grown as it 
was 50 years ago. As an ornamental plant 
it has little to recommend it; its merit is in 
the good scent of aromatic and cordial quali- 
ties that is given off by the leaves and the 
whole plant when it is touched or slightly 
bruised. To those who knew it long ago 
it has a memory of delightful association with 
the garden joys of earliest youth. It was for- 
merly known as Dracocephalum canariense, 
a native of the Canary Islands. When in- 
quiring for it last year, among many kind 
answers the plant offered was in all but two 
cases the common Balm (Melissa officinalis). 
This has nothing to do with Balm of Gilead 
(Cedronella) except that they both, with a 
number of the sweet herbs, Sage, Marjoram, 
Mint, Horehound, Savory, Thyme, with 
Lavender and Rosemary, all come within 
that large order of labiates with scented 
foliage known as the Lavender order, This 
sweet old plant should be more generally 
grown. It is not quite hardy, though it may 
survive the winter in a warm, sheltered place 
with some protection. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings. Gey 
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Riodstiadicne 


(Concluded from page 709) 


could thus be used and underplanted 
with bulbs of this kind. In one way, 
Arabis is preferable (especially if Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, or Scillas were selected). It 
would flower after these were over, and yet 
before the mid-season .or late-flowering 
Rhododendrons were in bloom, and_ the 
London Pride sends up its feathery pink 
spikes at the time the Rhododendrons flower. 
The colour of the London Pride harmonises 
well with the red and pink shades of the 
Rhododendrons, but by planting Arabis in- 
stead there would be a longer season during 
which the beds were gay with flowers. 
Forget-me-nots would make a cover for 
the soil, look well when in bloom, and could 
be thus underplanted with bulbs. It is of 
small matter which of these plants is chosen. 
The Arabis and London Pride would be per- 
manent, the Forget-me-nots would replace 
themselves by seed and thus also give a per- 


A RABIS is another of the things which 


any harm to them, and if anyone who had 
not a large garden wished to combine these 
two plants the effect would be good. 

As to the size of the bed, I should let it be 
about a yard across and round in shape. 
The Rhododendron would only be a small 
shrub with from five to seven or eight little 
stems at first, and if the bed was dug and 
liberally treated for about a yard deep there 
would be plenty of good prepared soil for it to 
flourish in for some years—indeed, until it 
had obtained a thoroughly good start. 

In recommending Rhododendrons I shall 
name first those which I think most highly 
of, though I shall not name one which I have 
not seen growing sturdily and flowering freely 
in ordinary garden soil. The colours are 
good (or, at any rate, are so in my opinion). 

Lord Ongley is a good dark crimson, with 
a large truss of flowers which are freely 
borne. Mrs. W, Agnew is pale rose in 
colour, and beautiful in every way. The 


Rhododendron Williamsianum 
The nodding flowers are like open bells of pure rose-pink 


manent effect; but the Pansies want replant- 
ing in the autumn, pulling to pieces, and 
firmly planting again well up to their crowns, 

It is not wise to disturb the soil in which 
shrubs are planted, although it is a common 
practice to turn over the surface of shrubbery 
beds. It is an easier way of treating such 
beds, of course, than to lightly stir them, and 
occasionally top-dress with manure; but the 
latter is the better way, and if a little of the 
care which is bestowed upon an ordinary gar- 
den Cabbage or Onion was given to valuable 
and beautiful shrubs there is no doubt they 
would benefit by it in quite equal proportion. 

So I think Arabis, or London Pride, or 
Forget-me-nots -are perhaps better for the 
Rhododendron than Pansies. The bed, 
having been well manured to start with, will 
get on very satisfactorily for some. years 
without further nourishment. I know by 
experience that this kind of planting of the 
surface round them does them no harm; but 
as the roots of the Rhododendrons would be 
below the Pansies (if the latter were planted 
in a prepared soil slightly raised above the 
level of the bed, and this soil, which ought 
to be a mixture of leaf-mould, good soil, 
manure, and some sharp sand, was renewed 
every autumn when the Pansies were re- 
planted) I do not think the Pansies would do 


Queen is a free-flowering white, with a 
yellowish blotch, and Fair Helen is another 
white which is especially good. Helen 
Waterer is very bright crimson, and so is 
B, W. Currie, though the latter bears rather 
small flowers; there is a profusion of them, 
and their colour is a brilliant shade of red. 
Fleur de Marie is bright rose, and Sigismund 
Rucker is a beautiful crimson-with a dark 
blotch, Lalla Rooke, a darker one, is of a 
more plum-coloured shade, and Lady Frances 
Crossley is a rose-coloured one and very 
pretty. Lady Rolle, creamy-white with a 
dark blotch, is another I can very highly re- 
commend; and Marie Stuart is a mauve, 
which has beautiful flowers of a lovely shade; 
it does not resemble the old ponticum in the 
least. Michael Waterer is a good crimson, 
and so is H. W. Sargent. Barclayanum, 
Alexander Dancer, Achievement, Baroness 
Lionel Rothschild, Henry Bohn, Lord Derby, 


_ Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mrs, Milner, Sir William 


Armstrong, and Sir Charles Napier are all 
good, in, shades of rose or red, and Sher- 
woodianum is a beautiful and desirable light 
rose variety. Old Port is a peculiar shade 
of plum, and flowers quite as freely as the 
others I have named, and Baron Schroeder is 
another very desirable plurn-coloured variety, 
though of a different shade. Baroness 


Lionel Rothschild has rather smaller 
of a bright crimson colour, and is in e 
way good; and concessum, though it 
not flower so freely as the others, grov 
and is a very pale pink. Stella js 

pale one, very good; it flowers freel 
a smaller flower than 


Sebright, and Sir William Armstro 
flower freely and are of robust habit, 

I have only mentioned those which | 
to be really satisfactory. : Bi} 


Rhododendron Williamsianum 


HIS is one of the most distinct 
the same time one of the best ¢ 
Rhododendron species from Chi 

is of low, prostrate habit and loves t 
over rocky boulders—in size and habe 
ideal for the rock garden., Visitors to Ke 
never fail to admire the fine hummock 
this species in the rock garden, and we sh: 
always remember the sensation created by 
well-flowered plant of this species shown | 
the Hon. H. D. Maclaren at the Rhodode 
dron Show last April. This specimen, whi 
was not less than 2 feet 6 inches across, w 
awarded the special prize offered for the be 
plant in the show.» 4 
There are about 1,000 species of Rhod 
dendron, but it is safe to say that ] 
Williamsianum would find a place in the fir 
dozen. = 
Capt. F. Kingdon Ward tells us that th 
interesting plant in nature is confined to o1 
particular mountain named W -Shan, — 
Western China. aa 
There is a good deal of character abo 
this trailing plant; the leaves are orbicul 
and the nodding flowers are like open bel 
of pure rose-pink, RE Hoe: 


Grevillea rosmarinifolia in bloon 

Growing on a southern slope and in 
rather sandy loam, the most sheltered bush 
of this pretty evergreen from New Sou 
Wales are already in bloom, the deep ros 
red racemes of flowers forming a pleasit 
addition to our collection of winter-floweri: 
shrubs. Here, in the south, it requires 1 
protection and retains its fresh green Ros 
mary-like appearance throughout the ye 
Once it becomes established it forms a goo 
sized bush in quite a short time, its averas 
height here (Sussex) being about 4 feet, b 
with a much’greater spread of branches. Tl 
only other hardy species is one with pa 
yellow flowers, G. sulphurea, and a vei 
pretty shrub it is, although of the two I pr 
fer the fonmer. G. sulphurea is later ° 
bloom, the flowers usually appearing durir 
April or May. In growth it presents a mo 
erect habit than the foregoing species ar! 
shows less tendency to branch outward| 
Both enjoy a warm, sandy, well-drained soi 
and should not be planted within 5 | 
paths, as they require a good deal of spa‘ 
for free development. If this is not provide 
at planting time cutting back must be r/ 
sorted to eventually. .M 


| 

Nothofagus obliqua 

This, one of the few South America 
Beeches, reaches 100 feet high in its 0 
country, its attraction here at the preset 
time being the rich red and brown of i 


leaves, which remain upon the trees’ for | 
considerable time. E. M. 


VHE unusual heat and drought, which 
lasted from the middle of June till the 
, middle of August, seem likely to leave 
ir impression on plants for many months 
come. On the days when most plants 
ked parched and scorched one comforted 
self with the thought of the splendid 
ening the dormant bulbs of Amaryllis were 
iving, and sure enough, before August 
mous the fat red buds full of promise 
jan to appear through the soil. The first 
ers opened early in September, and con- 
ted until heavy storms in mid-October 
tered the last blooms of the _later- 
Wering varieties. The bulbs are growing in 
ed in a warm corner of the garden, but 
y a few are actually close to a wall. By 
‘the finest variety is that known as var. 
rkeri, really a hybrid with Brunsvigia 
ephinz for the other parent. This is 
ler than other Belladonna Lilies, and the 
wer-head is larger. The colour is a richer 
< with a most beautiful yellow shading in 
interior. The blooms have more sub- 
mce than other forms and remain in 
uty for several weeks. This is the first 
en A. B. Parkeri has flowered in my gar- 
, and it doubtless requires a hot summer 
pen it, but it is well worth waiting for. 

Yo doubt the hot weather is also responsi- 
7 the profusion of flower on Rhodochiton 


bile, which has been wreathed with hun- 
ds of its bright rosy-purple calyces sur- 
ding the velvety black tubular blooms. 
is one of the most striking climbers for a 
tered wall that can be found, and many 
ple have mistaken it for a Bougainvillea 
a short distance. Even up to the time of 
iting (November 18th) it is gay and showy, 
- calyces retaining their colour, although 
| seed is already ripe. In greenhouses 
dochiton is usually treated as a biennial, 
where it will succeed outdoors it thrives 
at least three years. It will stand several 

es of frost without injury, but is essen- 


« 
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The berry crop is exceptionally rich this autumn 


By Norman G. Happen. 


tially a plant for mild localities only. That 
rampant climber Araujia sericifera has re- 
velled in the extra sunshine, and, besides be- 
ing a mass of flower still, there are several 
of its curious large fruits, shaped not unlike 
sheep’s heads, which seem out of proportion 
to the comparatively small white blossoms. 

It takes. a deal of sunshine to persuade 
Oleanders to flower in the open in this coun- 
try, and it was unfortunate that bad weather 
at the end of August rather spoilt the efforts 
of a bush of the beautiful double pink variety. 
That magnificent relative of the Salvias, 
Leonurus leonitis, kept up a brave show of 
bloom until battered down by the late October 
gales. It has formed a shrub fully 10 feet 
high, and as it flowers on the young wood I 
find it responds to really hard pruning. Its 
brilliant orange flowers are so showy 
throughout the autumn that one wonders 
why it is not planted more frequently in the 
southern counties. The best of all the 
Salvias is S. fulgens, which rapidly attains a 
height of ro feet here and bears its vivid 
scarlet flowers for fully six months on end. 
I have never known it to be killed by frost, 
and as cuttings put in a cold frame in spring 
make bushes 3 feet high by the autumn it is 
easy to keep young plants in reserve. After 
three years or four years the bushes become 
rather leggy and top-heavy, and are better 
replaced by vigorous young ones. 

The uncommon Japanese Ginger (Zingiber 
Mioga) has flowered for the first time here 
this year. It is by no means a showy or 
beautiful flower, but one of great interest, as 
it comes up several inches away from the 
foliage and suggests a large cream-coloured 
Roscoea dropped on the ground with no stalk 
at all. It is much more like some queer 
parasite than the rightful blossom of the 
Canna-like leaves. The flowers are said to 
be eaten as a salad by the Japanese. A very 
different member of the Ginger family is 
Hedychium Gardnerianum, whose noble 


= FRUITING SHRUBS FROM A WEST SOMERSET GARDEN 


From left to right: Pernettya, Dianella, and Berberis ‘ 


NOTES FROM A WEST SOMERSET GARDEN 


raceme of yellow flowers is quite as heavily 
scented as Lilium auratum. But the Hedy- 
chium flowered better last year, and I think 
it is a plant which enjoys ample moisture at 
the root. The long-continued drought seems 
to have had the effect of retarding Iris 
unguicularis, which generally gives us a few- 
flowers before October-is out. This year, in 
spite of all the ripening, there were no 
blooms till late November. Nor have any of 
the Bearded Irises produced second flowers, 
not even Mrs, Alan Grey, which can gener- 
ally be relied on to carry a small crop of 
bloom in autumn. The only Iris which has 
flowered out of season is J. Wattii, which 
yielded one flowering stem in September. 

As was to be expected, all the smaller 
autumn-flowering bulbs responded well to the 


sunshine, notably Nerine Bowdeni, Stern- 
bergia lutea angustifolia, Crocuses, and 
Tigridias. Cyclamen neapolitanum has been 


extraordinarily lavish with flower, and shows 
how much it enjoys a thorough baking when 
dormant. Cypella platensis is certainly a 
very charming and refined flower, but one 
does wish it were not quite such a fleeting 
beauty! Tigridias are comparatively long 
stayers, and, at any rate, they go on opening 
fresh buds day after day. But Cypella 
platensis seems to spend months in producing 
a slender yard-high stem and then suddenly 
expands a very lovely lavender-blue flower 
which dies after a few hours of glory. One 
hopes this performance may be renewed next 
day, but alas! Cypella platensis has none of 
the generosity of bloom of C. Herbertii or the 
Tigridias. 

The berry crop is exceptionally rich every- 
where this autumn; the Barberries and 
Pernettyas in particular are carrying un- 
usually fine crops. But of all berry-bearing 
trees I have seen so far, Pyracantha Gibbsii 
is the most noteworthy. The arching 
branches of this small tree are gracefully 
bent with hundreds of bright red berries, and 
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so far the birds have made little impression 
on them. On the other hand, the -yellow- 
berried form of P. Rogersiana, which ripened 
several weeks earlier, was stripped by birds 
in a few days. P. Gibbsii is easily increased 
by seeds or cuttings and is a plant which 
deserves to be grown on a large scale. Groups 
of it on the outskirts of woodland would be 
most effective. 

A very interesting and little-known New 
Zealander is Dianella intermedia, whose 
charm lies in its turquoise berries borne on 
very slender branching stems 2 feet tall. Its 
berries are not so large as those of the 
Tasmanian D. coerulea, but they are much 
more abundantly produced in my garden, 
where the larger species is a shy bloomer. 

It is a surprise to me to find Tricuspidaria 
dependens covered with seed vessels following 
an exceptionally lavish crop of dainty white 
flowers; indeed, it is still carrying a number 
of flowers in November. It is a shrub which 
deserves to be grown in a good position, and 
has no doubt had to suffer for the more 
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each year with a natural top-dressing of 
leaves, which, as they become rotted, form ex- 
cellent material for the Lilies. 

To grow Lily of the Valley well it requires 
a depth of at least 1 foot of good light loamy 
soil. The bed may be made up in any posi- 
tion so long as it gets some shelter from 
biting winds. A westerly position at the base 
of a wall is an ideal position. If the natural 
soil is wet and cold it is wise to raise the bed 
by means of planks placed around them. If 
the soil is of an ordinary vegetable nature it 
may be dug deeply and a good dressing of 
sweet leaf-mould and well-rotted manure 
added. If it is of a heavy nature it is well 
to replace a large portion of this with good 
loamy leaf-mould, manure, and sand, mixed 
well together and made firm. When new 
crowns are planted these may be set 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart and 9 inches between the 
rows, but if renovation is taking place the 
crowns may be placed much nearer together, 
say, 2 inches to 3 inches apart. To grow 
them really well they should be lifted about 


Amaryllis Parkeri 
It flowered well during October in the warm corner of a Somerset garden 


striking .charms of its red kinsman, T. 
lanceolata. 

Flowering shrubs in November are none 
too plentiful, so that Buddleia auriculata is 
invaluable. My finest plant has rambled 
through an old Apple tree and smothers it 
with wreaths of deliciously fragrant creamy 
flowers. It will, of course, grow as a bush in 
the open or against a wall, but is naturally a 
shrub of semi-scandent habit. 

Another legacy of the hot summer is a 
flower-bud on the Tea Plant (Camellia Thea), 
which has not deigned to flower here hitherto. 


The Lily of the Valley 


ANY amateurs are under the impres- 
Me that the Lily of the Valley will 

grow and flourish anywhere. Thus it 
is often found lingering at the foot of a 
Laurel or some other hedge, whose roots had 
taken every particle of nourishment out of the 
soil. True, the plants enjoy shade, as is 
proved by the many colonies of the wild Con- 
vallaria majalis that are to be found flourish- 
ing in our English woods. These are usually 
found beneath tall-growing Oaks, whose 
roots are deep in the soil. They are provided 


every four years, divided, and after the beds 
have been well prepared replanted singly. 
When planting it is wise to draw out wide 
drills with the hoe 3 inches to 4 inches deep, 
and when finally covering the tips of the 
crowns should be just level with the surface, 
the roots should be spread out and not bundled 
in together, as if planted properly during 
October or the early part of November many 
of them willflower the following year. The 
soil should be worked in well around.the roots 
as the work proceeds, and towards spring the 
bed may be given a light top-dressing of leaf- 
mould and manure with great advantage, re- 
peating this each year and supplying the beds 
with liquid manure and ample water from the 
time the spikes commence. to. show until 
growth has finished during summer. 


A succession of flowers may be had where 
space is available by planting in three dif- 
ferent positions—south, west, and north. The 
largest and best Lilies I have ever seen in the 
open were grown in South Wales, beneath a 
large Walnut tree on a north border. The 
variety was Fortin’s Giant, the best of all. 
Beautiful bunches of flowers were picked from 
the middle to the end of June each year. The 


December 4, 19 


bed was top-dressed and regularly fed, w+ 
astonishing results. Now is the best time'f 
the year to do this work, and beds propey 
constructed and planted as advised, with gc 
crowns of the variety mentioned, will amy, 
repay the grower. Beds that have been hi 
disturbed for years may now have attentio 
W. E. Wricur, 
Tregarth Gardens, A 2) ia 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. ~ 
Phlox amcena 


The dwarf alpine Phloxes, when well ©: 
tivated, add much to the attractions of t: 
garden. Undoubtedly the most popular [ 
these are the varieties of P. setacea and alli 
species. Yet the fact that they are so char; 
ing need not prevent us from adding some | 
the other species of less moss-like hab, 
Such is Phlox amoena, a delightful play, 
with stems 6 inches high, and bearing } 
May and June large flowers of brilliant ro: 
It is of trailing habit, and, where happy, wi 
soon increase, rooting as it grows. There} 
no great difficulty in growing P. amoeer| 
provided it receives a moderately light ‘soil. | 

S. ARNOTT. 


Bellis rotundifolia ccerulescens 


This beautiful little Daisy from Moroeeo | 
unfortunately, not quite hardy in the col 
parts of the kingdom, but here in the sh| 
tered west it withstands any but the sever 
winters if planted in a sunny position on t 
rock garden and provided with a well-drain| 
gritty soil. A little protection from exeess; 
winter damp is advisable and may take t 
form of a sheet of glass, thus allowing for 
free passage of air over and around the pla 
The plant, given congenial surroundings, 
almost always in flower and quickly forms 
good-sized clump. The flowers vary fre 
white to pale mauve. The leaves are mc 
or less hirsute, with slender stalks from 
inch to 3 inches long, and the whole pla 
has that delightfully fresh appearan 
reminiscent of our own familiar Daisy: 
an alpine-house this little plant is happy. 
is easily propagated by division, and has be 
known in English gardens since 1872. 

RatpH E. ARNOLD, 


The Sheep’s Scabious (Jasion: 
perennis) ee 
This is a neat plant with slender flow 
stems 6 inches or more high, bearing a han 
some head of blue flowers in late summ 
and remaining in bloom for a long time. 
is well adapted for the rock garden, pt 
vided a good depth of sandy loam be giv 
for its underground shoots to ramble int 
The plant flourishes_on the level ground an 
being a moderately strong grower, it shov 
be associated with the strongest plants on 
on the less important surfaces of the ro 
garden, where a plant of enduring habit 
required. In addition to being free flowé 
ing, it is one of the easiest plants to manag 
and thrives where many plants fail. It 
very easily increased by cuttings or di 
sion, but as a few tufts may be divided in 
many pieces and quickly form plants, it 
scarcely worth while to increase it — 
cuttings. He. 


Border Carnations 


Where beds of Carnations were planted o 
last month the plants will now be pretty Ww 
established. At the same time, it will 
found beneficial to give the surface a lig 
sprinkling of soot, afterwards applying 
mulch of good manure and loam in eqt 
parts. This mulching need not be a hea 
one; a couple of inches or so will be useful. 
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[he late Michaelmas Daisies 


HE perennial Asters are now so many, 
and their blooming covers so long a time 
—a good eight weeks—that it is a great 
ntage, if space allows, to have separate 
ers for them for September and October 
sctively. The illustrations show a 
ral view and some details of the double 
er for the October Daisies. Until this 
they had been planted more closely to- 
er, but their last replanting had been 
more thinly, much to the advantage of 
general effect, for it allows the graceful, 
ard springing habit of the plant to be 
a quality that is lost when they are 
» crowded. The kinds are, on the left, 
llus, Blue Gem and White Diana to- 
ls the front, with the old and always 
il Robert Parker and the more modern 
\dams and Magnet at the back; strong 
le and small, starry white. Then the 
iring changes to slightly warmer tones— 
_ Edith Gibbs and Combefishacre, with a 
ing of a good pink Nova-Angliw—a 
ous plant preferable from its tender 
ring to some of the newer and stronger 
e-Anglix. The pink Lady Lloyd fol- 
. All this is grouped with the fine old 
> Daisy, Pyrethrum uliginosum, which 
ed rather largely in the Aster borders. 
colouring then returns to the strong 
les, the grand N.-A. Ryecroft Purple and 
ax, and beyond these the greyish tint of 
seus and a front mistiness of elegans. 
other side is treated in much the same 
including a few other kinds, among 
_a useful home seedling Margaret, an 
wwe coloured purple N.B., very full of 
rand precious on account of its very 
wate height. Here is, again, a group 
e tall grey puniceus, a plant that cannot 
drought and is grand in some swampy 
“quite away from the Aster garden. It 
ld be remembered that Aster Amellus is 
divided in the spring. It is a European 
, Whereas the taller kinds are nearly all 
orth American origin. The borders have 
iging of Stachys lanata broken at inter- 
with a yard or two of Megasea and of 
good autumn-blooming plant Ophio- 
n Jaburan, with its dark, glossy, linear 
s and spikes of purple bloom, looking 
thing like a Grape Hyacinth on a larger 
. The Asters are well seen against a 
mass of Portugal Laurel that forms an 
over the path at the end of the picture. 
Oe al fe 


Campanula garganica 


is forms a neat spreading ituft of soft 
| foliage, and is densely covered with 
flowers with a pale rim at the base of 
ube in June and July. It is one of the 
st plants to grow on the lower ledges of 
}in a sunny position. It is quite free 
ndy or gritty soil in the fissures of rocks 
e the roots can obtain plenty of moisture. 
§ of a slender and wiry nature, it is well 
rk in a top dressing of small limestone 
ings, loam, and sand about the plants 
ting. This, besides providing the plants 
nourishment, will help to protect the 
g growth from slugs. H. STEVENS. 


2a stakes and Birch brooms 


is is the time’to overhaul the existing 
of Pea stakes and to make arrange- 
S for a fresh supply. All worn-out or 
n stakes ought to be burned, and the 
lot should be pointed and graded as they 
to hand. Birch brooms are indispensa- 
and where ample supplies of Birch can 
id for the trouble of cutting, a good sup- 
ught to be laid in. During bad weather 
rooms can be made in varying sizes for 
us purposes. 
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sesae rosea nate | 


1. The south border of October 
Asters. 2. Aster puniceus. 
8. Asters thinly planted, bor- 
dered with Ophiopogon Jaburan 
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Report on condition of horticultural 

crops on the 25th November 

Broccoli.—In Penzance area present cut- 
tings are poor, later varieties more pro- 
mising; in Kent larger acreage than usual 
planted and plants look promising. 

Cabbage (winter varieties)—A very good 
crop. 

Cabbage (autumn-planted).—Plants are 
very promising generally in spite of wet 
weather, , 

Celery.—Crops good, though diseased. 

Leeks.—Plants satisfactory. 

Parsley.—Progress is slow 
weather. : 

Savoys.—Crop somewhat above average, 
quality good. opie y 

Sea Kale.—Crowns are good, but forcing 
has been delayed through shortage of fuel. 

Spinach.—Crop reported plentiful in Kent, 
but disappointing in Middlesex. 

Parsnips.—A good crop. 


owing — to 


Carnations, Perpetual (under _ glass).— 
Good. 
Chrysanthemums (indoor). — Flowering 
well. 


Roses (under glass).—Good. 


, 
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or nearly 2 tons per acre above average and, 
apart from 1920, when a similar yield was 
obtained, is the heaviest since 1gio. The 
total production of 10,976,000 tons is’1,780,000 
tons greater than in 1925. 


FRUIT GARDEN 


-A succession of Pears. 


"P\HE interesting article on the Pear, 

which appeared over the initials ‘* J. M.” 

(p. 677), in the issue of November 6th, 
ought to be studied by everyone who intends 
during ithe present planting season to, take 
up the cultivation of this choice fruit, or to 
add to his present collection. ‘‘ J. M.” con- 
fines his remarks tothe important work of 
training and planting, and it may be per- 
missible to supplement the notes by a list 
which will show how it is possible, by 
making a careful selection, to have Pears 
from the end of July—in favoured climates 
—till the spring of the following year. The 
earliest variety to mature its fruits is 
Doyenné d’Eté, a small Pear, certainly, but 
turning in when even a small fruit with a 


! 


Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated Total Produce and Yield per Acre of the Potato 
and Turnip Crops in England and Wales in 1926, with Comparisons for 1925, and the 


Average Yield per Acre of the Ten Years 1916-25, 


Ena Toe Acreage. Estimated Yield per Acre. 
CIOBS. Average 
1926. 1925. | 1926. 1925, 1926, 1925. | evo 
| 1916-25. 
Tons, Tons. || Acres, Acres. Tons Tons, Tons 
Potatoes Ar A a 2,763,000 3,214,000 492,419 493,241 55 6°5 61 
Turnips and Swedes.. + | 10,976,000 9,198,000 06,502 805,4¢6 14°3 II'4 12"4 
| 


Porators.—The detailed estimates of the 
yield per acre of Potatoes confirm previous 
forecasts that this year’s crop is well under 
average in most parts of the country. Over 
the whole of England and Wales the yield 
per acre is only 5% tons, ‘or three-fifths of a 
ton below. the 10 years’ average, and 1 ton 
less than in 1925. The worst crops are in 
the Isle of Ely, where the yield averages only 
33 tons per acre, or.a little more than half 
the 10 years’ mean for that county, while 
Huntingdon, with a yield of only 3% tons, 
has a deficiency of 23 tons per acre. Yields 
are more than 1 ton per acre below average 
in Norfolk and Lincoln (Holland). In the 
north and south-west of England and in 
Wales about average crops have been ob- 


tained on the whole, but results vary a good — 


deal in the different counties. Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have lifted crops a little above their respec- 
tive averages. 
The total production on agricultural hold- 
ings in England and Wales is estimated at 
2,763,000 tons, or 450,000 tons less than in 
>925, and much the same as the short crops 
of 1923 and 1924, when the total production 
in England and Wales was 2,758,000 tons 
and 2,696,000 tons respectively. There was a 
good deal of disease among the crop in the 
eastern counties, and the tubers are gener- 
ally small throughout the country, but the 
crop was clamped in clean and dry condition. 
TURNIPS AND SweEDES.—In practically all 
parts of the country yields per acre of Turnips 
and Swedes are well above average, the only 
exceptions being Devon and Cornwall, anda 
few counties in Wales and the extreme north- 
west of England. The northern counties on 
the eastern side of the country have excep- 
tionally heavy crops, each county from North- 
umberland to Lincoln (Lindsey) growing 
from 3 tons to 4 tons per acre more than their 
1o years’ averages. The yield per acre over 
the whole country is estimated at 14.3 tons, 


moderate flavour is appreciated. This variety 
is closely followed, early in August, by 
Citron des Carmes, which beats Doyenné 
@Eté in point of flavour, but which fasts 
in perfection but for a week or so. Next 
comes Jargonelle, which needs no recom- 
mendation from me. Unfortunately, like 
Citron des Carmes, its season is a brief one; 
and it is succeeded, not unworthily, by 
Beurré Gifford—a Pear excellent in most 
years, but which unaccountably (to me, at 
least) is occasionally almost devoid of 
flavour. It is a sure and regular cropper. 
This carries us to the end of August, when 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien begins ito ripen. 
Too well known to need any description, it 
is a great bearer and ought always to be 
included. Next in order comes_that very 
excellent Pear, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
which, from my own personal point of view, 
I always maintain to be the very best Pear 
which I have grown. Its vinous flavour is 
unique, and does not. give the surfeited 
feeling which many other Pears do if a heavy 
crop has to be consumed. Almost at the 
same time Thompson’s begins to ripen, and 
it is an exquisite variety. Shortly afterwards 
Marie Louise turns in, surely one of the 
best—if not tthe very best—raised by Van 
Mons. .Unfortunately, the blooms of this 
choice Pear are very tender and suffer to 
a greater extent from frost than those of 
the majority. In October we get Pitmaston 
Duchess in perfection. A noble fruit, it is 
sometimes stigmatised as being ‘‘ all size 
and no flavour,’? but when grown on a wall 
I consider it to be, if not quite in the first 
flight, of more than average quality in point 
of flavour. Close upon the heels of -the 
Duchess come Beurré Clairgeau and Beurré 
de Capiaumont. The former is a _ trifle 
coarse, but a great bearer; the latter is very 
hardy and seldom fails to give a heavy crop. 
The next in rotation of ripening is Doyenné 
du Comice—a Pear which has been often 


J have heard compared to that of 


‘hesitate to plant it. 


Keeping late Apples from 


, December oa 


described as the most delicious : 
cultivation. Like Louise Bonne 
it possesses jan individual flavor 


in which sugar has been 
is succeeded by General To 
most excellent variety.  P. 
Beurré Superfin, and Beur 
close succession, All are goo 
Beurré Diel is uneven, When 
past, reliance may be placed u 
but good, Chaumentel— 
Pear but, when wall- 
choicest, Bes ag Sey 
We are now approachin 
November, and yet the choice 
Jjimited, for Glou Morceau and - 
Malines are coming to m: 
pity that the former is, at 
small pieces of gritty itissue 
from its undoubted~ valu 
Malines is what I may ter 
—in other words, in certai 
it is, as regards flavour, ev 
can be desired, while in oth 
no better than a Turnip. The 
delicious Winter Nelis—a small 
fruit, common looking and 
ance, but in the very first 
At, or about, the same time, 
Meuris which, in my experi 
shy and a not too reliable be 
Rance succeeds this variety 
excellent keeper. Then follow 
with its distinct. and rather pec 
and Easter Beurré (which, 
sionally ripens long before Eas 
my sequence. Eb iit 
There are, in addition, many 
Pears, among which may be 
Beurré Bosc and  Beu 
Autumn Bergamot, which i: 
fumed; the shy-bearing Ganse 
Durondeau, a very fine Pear indee 
Green Chisel; the ‘‘ Trout Pear 
Beurré Van Mons; Nouvelle F 
licious Pear but, in my experien 
capricious of all. Knight’s Mon: 
sionally worth its place, but I w 
W. Me 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightsh 


ed, a9 


ple 


FO 
ay 
ling after they are gathere 

There is often a great loss arisin 
Apples and Pears shrivelling afte 


been gathered. Sometimes the caus 
gathering too early; in other cases 


fruit; and there are some kinds o 
such as Court Pendu Plat, that w 
almost under any circumstances, if ; 
in the ordinary manner. The bes 
keeping late Apples that show a te 
shrivel is to pack thém in jars, | 
barrels, and strew dry sand am 
taking care, of course, that both 
from the trees and in packing n 
bird-pecked fruits are placed am 
which are sound. They should be : 
a dry, cool place, and not disturbe: 
quired for use. : 


American blight on Apple trees 

(J. H. Robinson).—Your Apple 
been attacked by American blight, 
now that the trees are dormant, 
taken to rid your trees of this pe 
little paraffin and daub it in wherev 
can see the insects. A little later } 
out with strong soapy water or 
Compound. Then mix a little so 
and paraffin to the consistency of p 
well daub it into any cracks or wou 
bark where the insects are secreted. — 
appear later daub each one with 
methylated spirit. = Eee ae 
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A magnificent display of Chrysanthemums at Hesketh Park, Southport 


The Newest Chrysanthemums 


BOUT 30 first-rate novelties were sub- 
mitted for adjudication to the Floral 
‘Committee of the National Chrysanthe- 
| Society at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
ire, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
‘5th inst., and nine excellent new sorts 
ved recognition, as follows :— 

('A—This is a very. excellent  single- 
ired variety about 6 inches in diameter, 
'g about three rows of fairly broad 
'8 evenly arranged around a nicely pro- 
yned golden disc; colour, light chestnut 
| golden-yellow zone around the disc. 
\imously awarded a First-class Certi- 
| From Mr. H. Shoesmith, Junr., 
ord, near Woking, Surrey. 
NADIER.—Another good single-flowered 
about 5 inches in diameter, having at 
ithree rows of fairly broad florets of good 
jance, neatly disposed around a golden 
(colour, bright reddish-chestnut. F.C.C. 
from Mr. Shoesmith. 

by Brunton.—This is a large decorative 
ese bloom suitable for market. The 
its are from 7 inches to 8 inches in dia- 
' and have florets of medium breadth 
feflex in even fashion, building a bloom 
(od form ; colour, golden-bronze. F.C.C. 
‘nm by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., 
iw, Essex. 

umn Tints.—A huge Japanese flower 
‘thibition standard and quite a new 
ak ” in flowers of this character. The 
3 are broad and long, and build a flower 
Ooping form and of good substance; 
‘5 fawn, changing to rose at the ends of 
florets. F.C.C. Also from Messrs. 
| Luxford and Co. 

| RensHaw.—This is an attractive large- 


| 


flowered Japanese decorative’ bloom some 
7 inches to 8 inches in diameter. The florets 
are of medium width, slightly curling and 
recurving at the tips; colour, rosy-apricot 
with golden-buff reverse. F.C.C. Shown by 
Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co. 

Rep Majestic.—This is a bronzy-red sport 
from the well-known and reliable exhibition 
variety, Majestic, and, as such, is sure to be 
largely grown. It was shown growing on 
single stems in 8-inch or rather smaller pots, 
and the blooms were large, full, and of 
pleasing drooping form. F.C.C. Shown by 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewis- 
ham. 

Miss Dororuy Capp.—One of the best 
single-flowered novelties of the present sea- 
son. The blooms are each about 6 inches in 
diameter, having several rows of broad florets 
evenly arranged around a well-proportioned 
greenish-gold disc. Pure white. F.C.C. 
From Messrs. H. Woolman, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham. 

GOLDEN SrAL.—Undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful single-flowered novelties of the 
present season. The flowers are about 5 
inches in diameter, having three to four rows 
of fairly broad florets very evenly disposed 
around a disc of ideal size; colour, the richest 
buttercup-yellow. Unanimously awarded 
F.C.C. Also from Messrs. Woolman. 

Scyruia.—Another huge exhibition bloom 
of refined character. The florets are of 
medium width and of great length, curling 
and incurving in loose fashion, building up 
a bloom of splendid depth; colour, amber 
with golden-amber reverse. F.C.C. From 
Messrs. Woolman.. The Committee wished 
to see again. 


PaTIENCE.—A dainty . Anemone-flowered 
bloom about 5 inches in diameter. The 
colour is golden-yellow and both ray florets 
and disc are well proportioned. The flowers 
are borne on rather thin, wiry stems. 

Some 25 new Chrysanthemums were sub- 
mitted to the Floral Committee of the 
National -Chrysanthemum Society at_ its 
meeting on Monday last, November 29th, at 
the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W. As usual a high 
standard was observed by the Committee, 
quite a good proportion of beautiful novelties 
failing to obtain the coveted First-class 
Certificate. The following new sorts were 
recognised :— 

Mrs. W. TurnuamM.—This is an interesting 
single Chrysanthemum about 43 inches in 
diameter bearing a large number of rows of 
florets medium to broad, evenly arranged 
around a golden disc of moderate size; 
colour, crimson. This should prove to be a 
useful decorative sort. Commended. Shown 
by Mr. W. Turnham, The Gardens, Green- 
lands, Henley-on-Thames. : 

GuaRDsMAN. — Another excellent large 
single Chrysanthemum about 5 inches in dia- 
meter. There are three to four rows of 
florets of medium breadth evenly disposed 
around a golden disc of useful size; colour, 
bright velvety-crimson. F.C.C. to Mr. H. 
Shoesmith, Junr., Mayford, near Woking, 
Surrey. 

VALERICE.—A free-flowering single Chrys- 
anthemum some 3 inches to 33 inches in dia- 
meter. When grown in disbudded spray 
form it is an attractive flower. Florets fairly 
broad; colour, reddish terra-cotta. Com- 
mended. Shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford 
and Co., Harlow, Essex. 


(Continued on page 737) 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Jerusalem Artichokes 

There is no advantage in leaving the 
tubers in the ground after this date, as 
they are apt to become badly infested with 
slugs. They should be lifted on a dry day, 
and the medium-sized ones placed in boxes 
for seed. The remainder will keep quite 
firm and sound if covered with ashes or sand 
in the cellar or Potato store. 


Carrots in frames ; 

Where seed was sown in August or early 
September in frames the plants are now ap- 
proaching maturity, and to encourage growth 
they may be assisted with liquid-manure 
given once a week. All decaying foliage 
should be removed and the soil stirred 
amongst the plants. If slugs are trouble- 
some keep the soil dusted with soot. Air 
should be given freely on all favourable occa- 
sions, 


Chives and Tarragon 

In some gardens there is a demand for 
both these during the winter and spring. A 
few roots lifted now and placed in boxes of 
soil may be kept in a cold frame until it is 
necessary to introduce them into heat, when 
they will in a few weeks throw up young 
green shoots. 


Hardy Azaleas 


Azalea mollis and the Ghent Azaleas in 
their charming shades of colour are both 
hardy and can be recommended for all but 
>very wet and cold gardens. In beds, borders, 
or as dot plants they are attractive when in 
bloom during early summer. There is little 
difficulty in getting the plants established as 
their roots are usually encased in balls of 
fibrous peat. If the soil is on the heavy side 
it is well to add some peat and leaf-mould 
when planting. 


Mulching Roses 


Some people believe in mulching during 
autumn each year. For my own part I find 
Tea and newly-planted Roses benefit from a 
mulch of littery manure given about this 
date, but for the majority of established 
Roses I find decayed manure forked in be- 
tween the plants at pruning time the most 
advantageous. 


Lawns 

Returfing should be proceeded with as fast 
as possible, and where the grass needs 
nourishment a mixture of decayed manure 
and old potting soil spread evenly over the 
grass and well raked in is the. best top- 
dressing for the purpose. Newly-sown lawns 
should be rolled frequently when the soil is 
dry and does not adhere to the roller. It 
should be borne in mind that this must not 
be done during frosty weather. <A light top- 
dressing of old potting soil may be given 
with much advantage to the young grasses. 


> 


Pruning Clematises 

Many plants of Jackmani and other varie- 
ties that bear their blooms on growth made 
the same season are ruined yearly by not 
being pruned. Now is a good time to do 
this work, and the long, straggling growths 
should be cut back to within g inches of the 
old wood. A little lime-rubble forked into 
the soil among the roots and a mulch of 
manure will help the plants immensely. 


Bay trees 

Where these are growing in tubs or boxes 
on terraces in bleak positions they are apt to 
be damaged by severe frosts and winds, and 
it is advisable to remove them to the shelter 


of an open shed or to a corner that is shel- 
tered by the house or building from the north 
and east winds. 


Amaryllises 

These plants» have now completed their 
resting period, and in the course of a few 
weeks will be showing signs of growth. 
When this is discerned the plants must not 
be neglected, but brought to a sunny shelf in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse. Water 
should be given sparingly until free growth is 
being made, after which they must not suffer 
at the roots. 


Gooseberry sawfly 

This fly was prevalent among the bushes 
last season, in many cases more so than in 
previous years. Much can be done at the 
present time to prevent the pest during next 
season. Remove the soil to the depth of 3 
inches or 4 inches and wheel away to a part 
of the kitchen garden that is being trenched, 
and replace with good loam to which has been 
added a good dusting of fresh lime. 


Fruit trees on walls 


The soil at the foot of walls where fruit 
trees are growing soon becomes exhausted, 
especially where this is cropped with vege- 
tables or other subjects. -To encourage sur- 
face roots it is advisable to remove the top 
soil until the first layer of roots is found and 
replace with good loam to which have been 
added some bone-meal and wood-ashes, while 
for all stone fruit the addition of lime in the 
form of rubble is beneficial. 


Red and white currants 


Like the Black Currant, these require more 
drastic pruning, as they produce the best fruit 
on spurs formed the previous season. The 
young shoots should be pruned back during 
winter to within two or three buds of the old 
wood, removing a branch or two if the trees 
are overcrowded. W. E, Wricut. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Stove 

It ought to be remembered that, in the 
stove, this is the season of rest for many 
plants, and if these are kept in a state of 
excitement by too much heat and lavish sup- 
plies of moisture their constitution will suffer. 
Bulbous plants, particularly, may be damaged 
in this manner. Amaryllises, Gloxinias, 
Gesneras, Caladiums, the Achimenes and 
Tydzeas, and plants of a similar kind should 
now be gradually dried off and placed in a 
lower temperature for a time. Insect pests 
in the stove can now be dealt with by 
vaporising or by sponging. If mealy bug be 
present a determined effort must be made to 
get rid of it—and it can be done. This pest 
appears to be partial to Stephanotis and 
Gardenias, and these plants, 
rested, must not be permitted to enter the 
vinery, or trouble will follow. Regulate the 
inside thermometer by that out-of-doors—in 
weather which, for the season, is normal, 
65 degs. at night with a fall of a couple of 
degrees in the early morning will be quite 
sufficient. 


Fruit houses 


The cleaning of fruit-houses, the occupants 
of which are now dormant, should be pushed 
on irrespective of weather. At times. this 
work: is reserved for wet and stormy weather, 
but it is much more satisfactory to undertake 
it now and to make a speedy end of what is 
always a sloppy and disagreeable item. 


chilled. Turf will now go down well w 


when being © 


Z 3 


WEEK 


Outside work 


This has, to some extent, been interf 
with by early and. somewhat severe fri 
but the soil. at the moment is in exce| 
condition for planting. New. Roses 
fruit trees should, therefore, be got ou 
once, and before the soil becomes thorou, 


there is any patching or relaying to be un 
taken. Weedy lawns can be cleaned as 
as possible and a dressing of fine wood-a: 
and basic slag in mixture will help to fres 
the turf for another season. This mix 
can be thoroughly recommended. Of: = 
its effect is not immediate, but it will b 

ble next season, and more so in the es 
the second year after the application, a 


Christmas Roses 


‘Clumps of these should now be ‘cue 
some way. Wine cases with their bott 
knocked out are useful for this purpose, 
when they are in position sheets of glass 
be laid over the tops. Strong pieces, 
may be lifted and put into large pots 
baskets, which can be placed under gl 
where the blooms will, naturally, be a 
earlier and purer than those from the 0} 
while the danger from slugs is elimina 
Such pieces can be put out of doors imr 
ately after the flowers are cut. 


Cyclamens 

Old specimens will now Be in Blog 
such are useful for rooms, corridors, and 
house decoration generally. Coolness 
essential, and watering must be care! 
done. Younger plants for spring flowe 
will be quite safe in a cold frame if 
sashes are well covered with mats du 
frosty nights. Late-sown seedlings will 
be ready “for pricking off into boxes. I tl 
these seedlings make headway much n 
quickly and sa if the boxes con 
a mixture of old leafamould and sand on 
that is to say, without any loam whatever 


Calceolarias and Regal Pelargoniwn 


Herbaceous Calceolarias, as well as th 
creasingly popular hybrids, should now b 
4-inch pots. and placed on a shelf near 
glass in quite a cool house, such as, for 
stance, a Peach-house at rest. Any p 
which develops a flower-stem at this sé: 
ought to be thrown out. If the stem is 
pressed and the plant retained the latter 
never be satisfactory. A similar plac 
suitable for Regal Pelargoniums, now 
5-inch pots. Both should have  suffic 
moisture to prevent dryness, but no m 
and an occasional light vaporiows bey 
neither. i 


Cold frames er 


While it may be needful to mat up 
frames during frosty weather, the cover 
ought to be removed on every occasior 
which it is possible to dispense with pre 
tion. Damp is much more deadly than 1 
at this season, more especially when th 
combined with semi-darkness. caus 


Vegetable garden a oy 
If not already attended to, Asparagus | 
ought to be cleaned down without delay. 
isa matter for individual judgment whe 
the beds be mulched with manure at 
time or whether the mulch is appliec 
spring. Globe Artichokes, while fairly ha 
relish a top-dressing of litter, and this” 
prevent damage from severe frost. ie 
be a good bed of garden Turnips (as dist 
from Swedes) a few of the larger bulbs 
with advantage, be lifted and stored. 


‘s 


sti 


W. MeGuEnO 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. — 
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Golden Swallow 


Notes on Some New 


HE number of new varieties put on the 
market each year has become so large 
that the amateur has a difficult task in 
ting. what to add to his collection. 
her, the catalogues of some growers are 
fé in arriving that it is impossible to ob- 
the bulbs early enough to ensure good 
ts. Then the prices of new varieties, 
uugh they have descended from the high- 
r mark of a year or two ago, still appear 
ad the figure which many care to go. 
2 of the American and Australian varie- 
lo not take kindly to the English climate, 
the soil is, no doubt in some districts, too 
and I would advise that some of the 
} should be potted the first year, rather 
planting them all in the open. In sub- 
ng the following notes on flowers grown 
r my own eye, it may be as well to state 
my soil is on the heavy side. The list 
) means includes all the varieties planted, 
me failed entirely and others were in 
% when I was away from home. Of the 
varieties mention may be made of 
n L. Smith, Capt. Boynton, Chameleon, 
F. E. Bennett, Dr. R.. T. Jackson (late), 
J. Shaylor, Elizabeth Tabor (early), 
tude Errey, Giant Nymph, Golden 
low, Henry C. Goehl, Jap Lady (new 
i), Jasper, Jewel, Joe Colman, King 
Mary Pickford, Mrs. F. C. Peters 
, Mrs. Willard Richardson, Mrs. W. 
x, Nancy Hanks, Purple Glory, Rose 
‘Scarlet Princeps, Sheila (early), Sweet 
nder, Twilight, Snow Glory, Dr. van 
, and Neoga among the many large- 
tred varieties that gave an abundance of 
spikes. 
the Primulinus section the following gave 
talth of bloom:—Alice Tiplady, Altair, 
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NEW GLADIOLI 


Gladioli of 1926 


Arlon, Butterboy, Dorothy Wheeler, Elber- 
ton, Ethelyn, Firefly, Firecrest, Linton, Glow 
(this is an American variety which reminds 
me of one of the earlier Dutch kinds, it ap- 
pears to be very free and a strong grower), 
Nopal, Nydia, Roanoke, Salmon Beauty, 
Sedan, Ada de Poy, Pansy, Priscilla Alden, 
Revue, Topaz, and Woodcote. 

The figures in brackets after the names are 
the dates of flowering. 

BENGAL TIGER (27.8) is a very large flower 
well named, and should prove a welcome 
addition to the fancy class. 

CARNIVAL (17.8), a Primulinus bearing 12 
to 14 pips on a spike is fairly tall and slen- 
der. The colour is described as henna. It 
is not a self-colour, but after the style of van 
Limburg Stirum, 

CaRRARA (20.7), a good white Primulinus 
of medium height. 

COPPERHEAD (10.8),—Its name gives a hint 
as to its colour, and the flowers (nine) are 
borne on tall straight stalks. .It will no 
doubt become a favourite. 

Evvira (18.8).—This is a tall grower with 
nine to 12 pips well spaced on a strong stem. 
The flowers are white and of good Primu- 
linus form. Some bulbs of this came to me 
last year mixed with another variety, and I 
was much struck with the flower, and on 
writing to the vendor he suggested that it 
might be Elvira. This year I proved that his 
suggestion was right. 

FortTUNA (20.9).—This, as the reader will 
observe, is a late variety. 

FRECKLES (25.8).—This is another of the 
van Limburg Stirum type with large open 
flowers, the ‘‘ freckles’? of a salmon shade 
more fully developed. 

Grecor MENDEL (22.7) introduces a new 
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Sunnymede 


It is a Primulinus 
straight spike of 


shade in the purple class. 
carrying 12 pips on a 
medium height. 

HEAVENLY Biue.—This I have not grown, 
but I was much struck with it at the Burton 
Show, and promptly put it on my list for next 
year. The name appeared to be particularly 
appropriate. 

HELIOSA was another which attracted me 
at Burton. It appeared to be a good yellow, 
but whether it will prove easy to grow, time 
alone will show. 

Gop is a good yellow, sometimes, and I 
hear that some growers are discarding it be- 
cause of its uncertainty. There is room for 
a good yellow as 

GOLDEN MeEasurRE and SCHWABEN 
garded as being on the coarse side. 
yellows are unreliable. 

GoLDEN Dream and SipNEy PLUMMER are 
sometimes good. While on the yellows it 
would be as well to mention 

Norma TaLMADGE (25.8), a clear sulphur- 
yellow. This appears to be a good grower, 
having large, well-formed blooms, with many 
open at a time, on a straight spike.. Its 
growth and carriage appealed to me as being 
superior to those of any of the other yellows 
I have grown. 

HELEN WILLS is a very promising white, 
but as one was only permitted to purchase a 
single bulb, perhaps final judgment had better 
be reserved. 

Los ANGELES (14.8) is said to send up new 
spikes from the cut stem. As many as 10 
branches have been produced from a single 
bulb. How true this may be when grown in 
America, its country of origin, I do not know. 
None of the bulbs planted by me showed this 
tendency. Some threw up three growths in 
the same way as most Primulinus varieties 
do, but I failed to trace any secondary 
growth. It may be that the bulbs require to 


are re- 
Most 
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be planted early—say the end of March. 
Mine were planted much later. As to the 
flower, it will no doubt appeal to the florist. 
The colour is shrimp-pink, tinted orange, 
with a carmine throat. 

JacoBA vAN BEIREN (5.8).—This was a 
startler in every sense—height, size of flower, 
and perfect setting of each bloom. It is fat 
ahead of anything I have ever seen in its 
colour (violet). Its nine open flowers out of 
17 pips caught the eye a long way off, 

Miss T: Rose (19.8) is a nice coloured 
Primulinus form, 

MaRIGOLD (20.8).—The first flower to open 
was a disappointment; no trace of yellow in 
the flower. The bulb which bloomed on 13.9 
certainly had a trace of yellow in the bud 
stage, but this disappeared as the flower de- 
veloped. 

PRIMADONNA (20.8) is a very pretty Primu- 
linus of pure yellow, It is perhaps a little on 
the small size, but very dainty, and excellent 
for table decoration. 

PRINCELY (19.8).—This variety was raised 
in America, but came to me from an 
Australian admirer of the flower. -The colour 
is white, slightly tinted pink. It is of good 
form and shapely. 

Star Bricut (25.8).—Having the coloured 
plate of this variety in mind, the real flower 
was a huge disappointment. 

STARLIGHT (5.9).—This variety was planted 
rather late, and I withhold judgment until 
another year. In 

Tirrany (16.8) we have a good spike of 20 
pips with fine white flowers. In 
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PFITZER’S TRIUMPH we have one of the out- 
standing flowers of the year. A most bril- 
liant séarlet; many blooms open at the same 
time, well placed on the spike. No exhibitor 
will be able to do without this. 

Paut Pritzer is a new purple-violet which 
promises well. These last two were grown 


in pots, so date of flowering would be no 


guide for blooming in the open. 

Rosemary (8.8). ——This is a pretty and un- 
usual flower. The ground colour is white, 
marked with fine hair-lines and stipplings of 
lavender-rose. These markings are carried 


through the petals, so that the baclx of the ~ 


flower looks much the same as the front. It 
has 14-16 pips. 

Tycko ZANG (10.8) is an American variety 
of which it was said: ‘‘ This grand new 
variety will add beauty and distinction to your 
garden.’’ Well, it failed to do so in mine 
"this year. It may have been the season’s 
fault, and another year it may come up to 
expectation. 

Twin Fires (28.8), another tall variety, the 
scarlet spots on two of the lower petals stand- 
ing out very distinctly on a pink ground. 

THAIS VALDEMAR (30.8) is a striking red. 

To-pay (10.8), a Primulinus of good shape 
and a pretty shade of red; medium height. 

VirciniA Lou (15.8) is a good Primulinus 
carrying 12-15 pips on slender stems; colour, 
rich old rose-pink, 

ZEALOT (24.8) is a little out of the common. 
The spike carries up to nine flowers of a 
velvet scarlet colour with yellow medial lines. 

SMILAX. 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouvrrie House Fleet street, London, # C. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ne muy 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination, We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 

Diseased Apples 

I am enclosing pieces of wood and spurs 
off a Cox’s Orange Apple tree. Please could 
you tell me what disease this is and what is 
the best cure for it? I-have four trees grow- 
ing together. Three trees have made their 
usual amount of season’s growth and the 
other one has hardly made any growth ex- 
cept for a few at the top of the tree. All the 
four trees are attacked by this disease. I 


have been cutting some of the affected spurs 
off. ACR Wiel 


[The prunings you have sent in are affected 
with Apple scab, which is caused by the 
fungus Venturia inaequalis. The fungus is 
perennial in the tissue of the wood and gives 
rise to spores in the spring, which start the 
disease in the young wood, leaves, and fruit. 
Spores are also produced in the spring from 
the old affected foliage of the previous year. 
You should remove and burn as much of the 
diseased wood as is practical. When the 
spurs are attacked like those you send it is 


difficult to remove all the diseased wood- 


without cutting the trees about badly. The 
cutting out of diseased wood should be fol- 
lowed by spraying next spring. The best 
fungicide for you to use will be soluble lime 
sulphur. The first spraying should be given 
in the spring when the buds are pushing, but 
before the flowers open. The second spray- 


ing should be given when the petals have all 
fallen, and the third spraying is best given 
three weeks later. The stock solution - of 
lime sulphur can be obtained from any good 
horticultural) sundriesman and should be 
used according to the maker’s directions. 
The foliage of Cox’s Orange Pippin is very 
liable to scorch with lime sulphur, and so for 
the second and third sprayings half summer 
strength should be used. Some varieties of 
Apples are very prone to’ Apple scab, and 
should always be carefully watched. Hard 
pruning during the early years of the tree’s 
life helps a variety like Cox’s Orange Pippin 
to stand up against Apple scab. There was 
a trace of American blight present on some 
of the twigs. ] 


The Raspberry beetle 


During the past season Raspberries and 
Loganberries were spoiled, 
latter, by being attacked by moths, which 
produced grubs in almost every berry. Could 
you advise_me as to the best preventive to 
use for this? RPA ise 


[The Raspberry-beetle at times does an 
immense amount of injury to the fruit, re- 
sulting even'in the destruction of the entire 
crop. The beetles do a considerable amount 
of damage, but it is the grubs that are the 
cause of the chief i injury, as they feed on the 
fruit itself. This insect also attacks the 


descend to the ground or the lower pa 


_are attacked and proper care is not ta 


especially the> 


common Blackberry. The. beetles ‘ae 
found on the canes as early as the beg int 
of May, feeding on the young shoots, ‘ 
females lay their eggs in the flower-bu 
these hatch when the fruit is fonmed and | 
on the juicy portions, which they either 
tirely destroy or else so injure that th 
rendered useless. When full. grown, wl 
is generally before the fruit is quite pe { 


stems and become chrysalides, ecith 
ground or among grass or weeds, or 
sheltered place on. the stems. The 
passes the winter in this condition, “a 
pears as a beetle in the following 
when it at once begins feeding on 
and young shoots, and in due time 
eggs as before méntioned. 
The most effective way ‘of. destroy 
pest is to kill the parent insects. Th 
done by shaking the beetles on to ¢ 
sacking soaked in paraffin oil, or on 
painted or tarred boards, as soon as 
pear. This operation should be un 
in the morning early, as the beetles 
more sluggish. Later in the day, 
larly if the day be warm, they fly’ 
soon as they are disturbed. After a c 
been attacked, when the canes are 
thinned, those cut away should alw 
burnt, as they may have some of the 
lides attached to them. As regards ki 
the grubs, the only thing to do is to pi 
the infested berries and burn them, as 
impossible to use any insecticide w 
spoiling the rest of the fruit. The Roath 
beetle is quite a small insect, not measu 
more than 1-6th inch in length, fies is ¢ 
dark brown colour and is covered with 
down. It flies remarkably well, so that 
of great importance to keep a neighbo 
free from it, for if one person ’s Rasp 


destroy this pest, all the gardens near 
become infested. The grubs, when 
grown, are about } inch in length; th 
long and narrow, and are of a yellow 
colour, with brown heads, and a large 
of the same colour on the back of ones 
of the body. They have only three 
legs, one on each of the first three joi 
the body. The body terminates in 
points, beneath which is a kind of leg ¥ 
tHough not jointed, serves to prop up. t 
of the body. : - 
We do not know the particular remec¢ 
mention, but from its name we gather 
is a caustic egg-destroying wash whicl 
only be used when the trees are qui 
mant. We cannot talk of it ee ex 
ence. rell-kknc 


we could naedee recomend am 
Mortegg, Carbokrimp, etc.] 


Overgrown Pear trees rhe: 


Would you kindly help me about t 
trees, Pitmaston Duchess and Willia 
Chretien? My garden is small, 
trees have now grown so big that It 
of cutting them well back to reduce 
They bear splendidly in a good Pear ye 
are about 16 years old. ~If they can 
and pruned just tike Apples I shall 
what to do, but my husband is no 
the same treatment will do for Pears, 
would be glad to know if the new 
should be pruned back hard. It will 
kind of you to advise us. 

M. A. Prukin 


[Yes, you may cut back the Pears. es 
way you suggest to reduce them to mo: 
venient dimensions. Do this now ar 
precisely the same way as if dealing” 
Apples, painting the largest of the ee 
afterward to prevent wet getting im : 
setting up decay. Perform the cutting | 


aber 4, 


a way that when finished both trees 
as far as possible, present a symmetri- 
pearance. With respect to the treat- 
f the young growth you mention, we 
it to be the growths which will, no 
seeing the trees are of the age men- 
, be produced in abundance as a result 
cutting back, and, if so, we advise you 
1 with them as follows:—As soon as 
growths, wherever they appear to be con- 
ed, are sufficiently developed to enable 
to discriminate between them, cut out 
weakest and the strongest and stop the 
inder about the end of July or early in 
at the fifth leaf, counting from the 
. In due course secondary growths will 
| out from the top buds of the stopped 
ts. These should be cut back to one leaf 
arly September. Then at the winter 
ing cut back the stopped shoots to three 
r buds to form the bases of future fruit- 
spurs. Where there is no congestion of 
yths stop them as already advised. Pro- 
in future on the lines laid down, and in 
course the trees. will become clothed with 
hy fruiting spurs. Should the trees in 
scond season after being cut back seem 
sed to make too vigorous growth the 
course then will be to subject them to 
pruning, which will have the effect of 
ucing a more even balance between root 
branch. Doing this to one-half of the 
; of each tree will suffice for the first 
- The other half can then be dealt with 
r the following or the year after just as 
be deemed necessary. | 


__ GREENHOUSE 
lve good Ferns . 
Osmunda ”’).—The principal _require- 
Ss of Ferns grown under glass being a 
u heat and sufficient moisture, the tem- 
* mentioned (60-65 degs.) will be suit- 
for. a wide range of varieties. Adian- 
with the possible exception of A. 
sxyense—would be a feature. A. cunea- 
A. gracillimum, A. Williamsi, A. 
im, and A, decorum may be relied upon. 
{there is a wide choice among the mem- 
the Nephrolepis family—N. exaltata, 
erba, N. todaoides, to mention only 
3 The Pteris group will provide 
merable useful forms. Some of the 
jas, notably D. canariensis, would be 
Ctive as basket plants. In the warmer 
bf the house a specimen or two of the 
(or Silver) Ferns (Gymnogramma) 
€ find a place. Your nom-de-plume 
asts two Ferns which are not frequently 
lin ferneries under glass, but which are 
mely useful and ornamental. These are 
anda javanica, a-very distinct variety 
Wedeome dark green foliage, and well 
1 growing for decorative purposes under 
, and O. palustris, a form of O. regalis, 
rom which it is abundantly distinct, the 
3 fronds of which are of a vivid red 
r when first unfolded and which, in 
1 pots, makes a very handsome decora- 
lant. If you care for tree Ferns the 
-growing Brainea insignis will succeed 
+ the treatment accorded to Adiantums, 
the climbing Lygodium scandens will 
3h a trellis, a pillar, or wires with its 
and twining stems. There ought to be 
fficulty in making a selection suitable 
jour purpose. Ferns, during summer 
itumn, must be shaded from the direct 
a sun, and the atmosphere ought to 
wderately humid. Most varieties ap- 
| & little peat in the compost in which 
e grown, but if this is not procurable 
et Jeaf-mould will do almost equally 
Two: parts good loam, one part leaf- 
. a little lime-rubble or brickbats 
a quite small, with sufficient sand to 
the whole porous will suit Ferns ad- 
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mirably. During the growing season water 
occasionally with soot-water or with weak 
liquid-manure. Repotting is best done in 
spring when growth is just on the move. 


Treatment of Gloxinias 

(Canon E. Grose-Hodge).—We should ad- 
vise you to discontinue the watering a little, 
gradually drying off to ripen the bulbs. Lay 
them on their sides in a dry, frost-proof place 
until the spring when they start into growth. 
They should then be watered, potting on the 
same as in the previous year. When the 
bulbs are well rooted and growing freely 
weak doses of liquid-manure will be bene- 
ficial. 


Narcissus forcing 

(Ross and Son).—All the varieties men- 
tioned are suitable for your purpose. They 
are not so early, however, and therefore less 
likely to be profitable from a market grower’s 
point of view as, for instance, Narcissus 
obvallaris, N. Tazetta (the Paper-white 
variety), and others of the Polyanthus- 
Narcissus type, N. Poetaz, and others of the 
earlier sorts. These, with even the limited 
amount of heat at your disposal, would 
naturally bloom at an earlier date and would, 
therefore, be of more value, coming in at a 
time when flowers are scarce. As your bulbs 
are well rooted they may now be introduced 
into the house, keeping them as near the 
glass as possible and giving them plenty of 
moisture. N. Golden Spur, N. Sir Watkin, 
and N. Emperor under such treatment ought 
to bloom about the middle of January. N. 
ornatus will be later, and should: be ready for 
cutting a month after. If, by chance, more 
heat can be given, now that fuel is obtain- 
able, the period of blooming will be advanced. 


Violets 

(W. P.).—Marie Louise Violets should have 
all the air possible by drawing off the lights 
whenever the outdoor thermometer indicates 
40 degs. or upwards, except during heavy 
rains, when the lights should be tilted at the 
back. They should always be arranged close 
to the glass, and in severe weather they must 
be securely protected from frost. If in a 
sunny position mildew will not affect them, 
and they will continue to bloom freely from 
autumn to spring. 


Thunta Marshalliana 


(Mrs. A. Tattersall).—(1) Potting medium : 
Loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
proportions, giving good drainage, half fill- 
ing the pot with crocks. (z) Time to pot: 
As soon as the new growth commences 
(March). (3) Temperature: Over 60 degs. 
during the growing period, and after flower- 
ing, until new growth commences should be 
removed to a cooler temperature. Growing 
hints: The success depends largely upon the 
amount of light afforded the plants, and the 
lightest position in the house near the glass 
should be reserved for them. During the 
growing period the plants should have an 
abundance of water, and, after flowering, a 
period of rest. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Echinops trouble 


(Mac).—There is no sign of parasitic fungi 
on the specimen leaf of your Echinops. All 
the markings present have been caused by 
insect attack. We could find two distinct 
types of markings present, and it would ap- 
pear that two kinds of insects have been at 
work. -(1) A leaf hopper. (2) An insect 
which has been making tiny round holes in 
the upper surface of the leaf. Both types of 
insects have now left the leaf, and we are 
unable to say actually what they were. In 
any case the trouble is now over for this sea- 
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son. We should advise you to cut off and 
burn all the foliage because we found eggs 
present which appeared to be those of a leaf 
hopper. These eggs will give rise to a new 
generation of the pest for next season. You 
should look out then for the first ap- 
pearance of the trouble. Spraying the plants 
with a nicotine wash would kill the larval 
stage of the leaf hoppers. 


Lindelofia spectabilis 

(Captain E. A. Saunders).~This is the 
plant you refer to. It belongs to the 
Boraginacee. It is perennial and quite 
hardy, and can be freely increased from seeds 
or by division. The flowers are bright blue 
and appear in the summer. It comes from 
the Himalaya. 


Growing Violas 


(R. Blackburn).—The best time to plant 
Violas is undoubtedly mid-October, but as 
you cannot do that now, we would advise you 
to prepare your bed without delay and put in 
the plants as soon as the bed is ready for 
them. Violas are perfectly hardy, and there- 
fore no greenhouse is necessary, but if your 
desire is to grow and flower a few under 
glass, then they may be boxed or potted up 
and grown cool, the ventilators being kept 
slightly open at all times and the surround- 
ings moist. One of the greatest enemies of 
these plants is drought, either at the root or 
in the atmosphere. To prepare the bed it 
should be dug deeply—18 inches will not be 
too deep—working into the soil a good quan- 
tity of farmyard manure and leaf-soil. That 
you possess will do quite well, also 1 oz. of 
nitrate of soda to each square yard, this latter 
to be applied to the surface, and pointed in 
with a fork after the other digging is com- 
pleted. A little sand may be used in the top 
6 inches if your soil is heavy. Your aim 
should be a rich, open, and-friable soil, with 
plenty of leaf-mould and short manure 
worked into the top 6 inches. Choose a day 
when the soil works kindly for putting out 
your plants, and plant firmly. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


The Toothache tree (Zanthoxylum 
americanum) 

(Captain Saunders).—This is a native of 
the Eastern United States, and was intro- 
duced during the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It was said to have been very com- 
mon at one time, but is not so now. The 
bark and capsules have a pungent acrid taste, 
the popular name of Toothache-tree being 
given because they were used to alleviate 
toothache. The flowers, crowded at the 
joints of the previous year’s shoots, are very 
small and yellowish-green. The fruit is 
blackish and fragrant. It is summer-leafing. 


Pink Hydrangea 

(S. C. R.).—As you have not given us the 
name of the Hydrangea you refer to, we can- 
not say for certain how it should be treated ; 
but from your meagre description we should 
say it belongs to the Hortensia group. If so, 
the growths may be cut back now and the 
plants grown on in a mixture of rough 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, to which a little 
peat might with advantage be added. Good 
drainage and an abundance of water during 
the growing period are essential if the best 
results are to be obtained. A sunny position 
should also be chosen, as the plants delight 
in a good share of sunshine, so that the 
shoots may become properly ripened. 


Pruning shrubs 

(M. B.).—All the shrubs you mention are 
spring and early summer-flowering sorts— 
consequently, pruning shouldbe deferred 
until after the flowering of each is over. The 
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straggling shoots should be shortened and 
the thin growths in the centre of the plants 
thinned out so as to allow a free circulation 
of air, as it is of the greatest importance that 
the shoots should be well matured to ensure 
a good display of blossom. The Polygonum 
may be cut down now. 


How to propagate Garrya elliptica 

(H. E.).—This favourite winter-flowering 
shrub can be propagated in various ways— 
i.e., by cuttings, by layering, and by seeds. 
The first-named method is the one most 
generally adopted. Cuttings of half-ripened 
shoots should be taken off during the sum- 
mer and planted in well-drained pots of light 
soil, and placed in a warm, close case. They 
should be watered two or three times a week, 
and shaded from the sun on bright days. If 
a warm case is not available they will root, 
though not so readily, in a cold frame, or 
under a hand-glass on a wanm border. Layer- 
ing is simple, and can be doné successfully in 
July or August. Shoots of the current or 
previous year may be selected.. The part that 
is layered should have the leaves removed, 
and a slit an inch long should be made 
through a joint. A peg should then be driven 
into the soil to keep it in place, and the whole 
covered with soil and well watered. When 
seeds can be procured they are best sown in 
sandy soil and placed in a gentle heat to 
hasten germination. 


How to propagate Clematis 

(N. A.).—There are several methods by 
which the Clematis can be propagated, but 
only three are in general usé—i.e., by seeds, 
by cuttings, and by grafting. The seeds 
should be sown in shallow pans of light soil 
and stood in heat, and the soil kept moist by 
watering with a fine-rose watering-pot. _Cut- 
tings of the young shoots taken off before 
they get too hard, and inserted in sandy soil 
and placed in a gentle heat, root readily. 
Grafting is the method adopted where large 
quantities of plants are raised. Cleft and 
splice-grafting are very successful, and April 
is a very good time for the operation. Fleshy 
pieces of the roots of C. Flammula or any of 
-the commoner sorts should be cut up into 
lengths about 5 inches. When the scions 
have been secured by matting, the roots 
should be planted into small thumb pots and 
plunged in a bed of tan in a warm, moist 
propagating-case. 


Height of shrubs 

(E. A.).—Corchorus grows to a height of 
about 4 feet, Cydonia 6 feet, Althea 5 feet, 
and Cerasus Chamezcerasus from 2 feet to 
4 feet. They are all quite hardy shrubs, and 
would grow well and flower freely in pots 
provided they get proper treatment. See 
that the pots are well drained and the mould 
sweet and good. Plenty of water must be 
given them while growth is being made, and 
the plants stood in an airy, sunny position. 


Birch tree covered with Ivy 

(M. N.).—It is now a struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and as your Birch is in 
such a bad state and the Ivy so full of health 
and vigour, it seems to us that the best plan 
would be to let the Ivy have its way. If the 
Ivy were removed from the stem and 
branches of the Birch, what would the last- 
named look like? If, by so doing, its health 
and beauty could be restored, then by all 
means take it away; but not otherwise. Ivy 
should never be allowed to climb up the 
stems of good trees. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Soil burning 
I have a garden which is heavy, and I have 
been told that burning the soil is a good way 
of improving heavy clay land. Is this true? 
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What quantity of the soil should be burned, 
and what is the best way of doing it? 
MINER. 
[In the past the burning of a portion of 
heavy clay land was often carried out. It is 
not often done now, because of the increased 
cost of labour. Under farming conditions 
the usual practice is to pare off the top of the 
soil of heavy clay land, together with the 
weeds and the roots of the previous crop. 
These parings are dried as much as possible 
and then gathered into heaps:and burnt. The 
ashes are then scattered and ploughed in. If 
this is repeated several times it lightens even 
the heaviest of soil. March is a good month 
for the work. Clay-burning is often carried 
out in much the same way in garden practice. 
A fire is made of garden rubbish and the top 
parings of the soil to be treated are then 
added, the ashes afterwards being dug in. 
Burning part of a clay soil and then mixing 
the burnt material with the rest of the soil 
improve ithe texture and drainage of heavy 
land.. This is due to the fact that water 
ent ~s into chemical combination with clay 
particles and the particles become sticky. 
Burning the clay destroys this chemical pro- 
perty, and water cannot again enter into 
chemical combination with the particles, and 
so the stickiness cannot return. Brickdust 
is only burnt clay, but no matter how much 
water js added or how much it is puddled it 
cannot be made sticky. The. quantity to 
burn will depend upon the soil in question; 


“just enough should be treated so that when 


it is mixed with the soil the drainage and 
texture are improved. The clay should be 
heated to dull redness to.make sure that the 
chemical properties of the heated clay are 
destroyed. | 


Leaf mould 


In regard to leaf4mould, I have always 
heard it stated that the leaves of Oak and 
Beech, with the possible addition of lime, 
are the only leaves that should be used, and 
I have always acted on this.’ At the same 
time, I have never heard any scientific reason 
for this statement. Obviously the leaves of 
coniferous trees, containing turpentine, are 
unsuitable, but whence is the advantage of 
Oak and Beech leaves over those of other 
deciduous trees? No doubt you can’ favour 
me with the explanation. 

H. Downkss, F.L.S. 

[The leaves of Beech, Oak, and Spanish 
Chestnut are used for this purpose and 
make the best leaf-mould. They are 
also the best for hotbeds on account of 
their heat-retaining qualities. Other kinds 
of leaves will, of course, make quite good 
leaf-soil, but in most instances the quality of 
the latter is inferior, and on account of the 
thick fleshy leaf-stalks they take longer to 
decay. Another point is that slugs and 
worms are very fond of leaves containing 
green and fleshy particles, and, adhering to 
them, are carried into the garden. If you 
have available space to form a large stack 
which could be left undisturbed for two years 
you might employ any kind of leaves which 
would ultimately be available for practically 
any purpose. The Maple, Tulip Tree, Plane, 
Poplar, and Ash are fine leaf-mould pro- 
ducers, but all the leaves have fleshy stems, 
and the resulting leaf-mould is not of the 
same rich character as-that made from Beech 
and Oak. The leaves of the Pines may be 
used in small quantities among other leaves 
where bulk is desired, but their value is not 
great. The leaves of many of the Cypresses, 
of which Lawson’s Cypress is an example— 
and they may be found lying 2 inches thick 
beneath the trees at times—are quite good 
for mixing where the bulk is to be used in 
the open, but for leaf-mould intended for pot- 
ting and choice indoor work we would not 
include them. | 


Royal Horticultural Society 
Wisley trials, 1926 

The following awards have been made 
the undermentioned Dahlias by the Counc 


the Royal Horticultural Society after 
Wisley : he ae 


DAHLIAS. ~ 
AwarD oF MERIT, ~ & 
SMALL FLOWERED P/EONY. — 


Yellow Queen Ss a +. J. Cheal & Sons 
Cintra.. sé i se we Avg. Cobbaee' 
Mrs. H.C. Scrimgeour .. .. 1. Cheal & Sons 
Gloria.. hoe Be +. =). BULrell ae 
Clara Hart .. a ata «.» J. Burrell” ; 
Diophen  .. ae iz .. J. Burrell 
DWARF FLOWERED P/EONY. 
Hermia oe oe hve ce gee Or Gl 
DECORATIVE. ag 


Mrs, A. R. Mountain : 
Menny Carlée ae rr eatcatr 
Evelyn Hancock .. es 
Macdonald .. ie 
Henry B. May es 
Secretary Voors .. on 
Tally Ho © ws ve 
John Measing ‘ 
Phaon ar ar os se 
Jersey Beauty .. ws 


SMALL FLOWERED DECORATIV! 


Rose Elegance .. -,» Carlée 
Cheal’s Pink ae .. J. Cheal & 


DWARF DECORATIVE. i 
Preston ot Deane ae .» Dobbie & C 
CAMELLIA FLOWERED. 


Prudence .. ae wid -. J. Burrell 
POMPON. | ‘ 

Mavis His 3 J. Cheal & Sor 
CACTUS. ; 

Alice Amos.. .. J. Stredwick — 


MIGNON SINGLE. ~ a 


(Carter Page &Co. 
i dibbeste “UH J. Jones = 
ingcup ac . Ove ee 008 ea Sons" 
Lady Aileen ss a ooo. Woolman — 


The Bolton Chrysanthemum Societ; 

The Chrysanthemum Show was ale 5 
success. The late H, Wooktman won for 
blooms in 18 varieties. He also won 
challenge cup outright for table of Japar 
and Incurved, coming in second with a te 
of singles. The local cup winners were 
B. Hardy for group of miscellaneous pla 
R. Tyrer with table of singles, Thos. Ma 
with one of plants and cut flowers, 
Lloyd for six vases of Japanese and Incurt 
and H. Southam for three vases large-floy 
ing. J. B. Adamson, Blackpool, won in 
Orchid classes, and A. J. Keeling, Bradfc 
put up a very nice table of Orchids not 
competition, which was much admired. “ 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was won ¥ 
a splendid exhibit of three vases of sit 
Chrysanthemums, disbudded, by H. Heay 


Reading and District Gardeners’ Mut 

The usual fortnightly meeting was hel¢ 
the Abbey Hall on Monday evening, Nov 
ber 22nd, when there was an excellent atte 


Frank E. Moring. The subject for the ey 
ing was ‘‘ Fungoid Diseases,’’ and the 
turer Mr. W. Budden, M.A., Departmen: 
Economic Mycology, Reading Ur 
who gave a most interesting and instruc 
discourse on this very important subj 
especially as this season many of the disec 
have been so prevalent. Although 
on scientific lines, the lecture was easily 
lowed as every point was made thoroug 
clear. Diseases such as blight and 
Potatoes, finger-and-toe and_ club-root 
cruciferous crops, downy mildew in Onic 
Celery rust, damping off, black mole, stri 
and blotching in Tomatoes, Apple and F 
scab, silver leaf, etc. These were fu 
plained and remedies suggested for their | 
vention. A lengthy and animated discuss 
followed. At the conclusion of the lectur 
hearty vote of thanks was tendered to 
Budden for his very instructive lecture, 
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| proposition of Mr. Townsend and 
onded by Mr. Fulker. In the competition 
‘thre winter-flowering Begonias the first 
ze was awarded to Mr. J. Wynn, The Gar- 
iss Hammonds, Checkendon, for three 
jutiful plants of the variety Optima, and 
second to Mr. A. H. Dow, The Gardens, 
[cot Park, for well-flowered Gloire de 
raine. In the non-competitive section 
ards of Merit were granted to the follow- 

for exhibits of Chrysanthemum 
gms:—Mr.  E. Cooper, Conisborough 
mue, Caversham; Mr. C. J. Howlett, The 
ws, Earley; Mr. G. Tovey, The Gardens, 
2 Red House, Earley; Mr. A. Terry, Haw- 
m Cottage, Earley; and Mr, R. G. Taylor, 
shgrove Street, Reading. 


TRADE NOTE 


iwets and music 
_happy combination of these is provided 
the latest in loud speakers—the ‘“ BECO ” 
2 bowl—which will appeal strongly to those 
jse attitude to the usual 
yeaker,’’ from an esthetic point of view, 
been one of toleration rather than ap- 
dation. The ‘‘ Beco” is 73 inches high, 
inches in diameter, with the usual mesh 
and good reception is said not to be 
tfered with when the bowl is filled with 
vers and water. It is well finished, either 
nickel plate, oxidised silver, or antique 
aze, and would prove a handsome and 
y acceptable gift for radio enthusiasts. 
isrs. W. Darlington and Sons, Ltd., 110, 
idon Fields, E. 8, are the sole horticul: 
ul agents. 


' SHORT REPLIES 
{, V.).—The yellow flower is Rudbeckia 
ata fi.-pl. var. Golden Glow. The long 
ory leaves belong to Centaurea Cineraria 
candidissima, a half-hardy herbaceous 
mnial from:’Italy often used for summer 
tt in beds and borders. You should take 
ings now and keep under glass for the 
fer if you wish to preserve this plant for 
ther season. 


Ame 


__ NAMES OF FRUITS 
Harrison.—Apple Minchull Crab. 
_ Chiverton.—Apple | Duck’s 


Bill of 


2 Newest Chrysanthemums 
(Concluded from page 731) 
toMa.—This is a welcome addition to the 
‘ved Chrysanthemums and is a flower 
‘should be much in demand by exhibitors. 
‘blooms are fully 7 inches or more in dia- 
@r and are of deep build. The medium 
road florets are of good substance and 
iTve in even fashion, building a large, 
5 globular flower; colour, straw-yellow, 
ed fawn. F.C.C. Also shown by 
srs. Keith Luxford and Co. 
SDDIGORE.—A large-flowered decorative 
mese Chrysanthemum of ideal fotm for 
ket. The florets are rather narrow and 
evenly arranged in reflexed form, building 
loom of slightly drooping form about 
thes to 7 inches in diameter; colour, 
fing chestnut. F.C.C.. Shown by 
irs. Cragg, Harrison, and _ Cragg, 
jon-Hounslow. 
uMsON DawNn.—This is a large-flowered 
’¢ Chrysanthemum of undoubted merit, 
Mg crisp florets of good length and 
jum to broad, which reflex in even 
fon and build a beautiful flower some 
ches to 7 inches in diameter; colour, 
-crimson. F.C.C. Shown by Mr. H. J. 
S, Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, S.E. 
Committee wished to see again. 
WLIGHT.—A rather small-flowered single. 
‘blooms remind one of Mensa, but in this 
ce they are evidently much more free- 
*ring. Shown by Mr. H. J. Jones. 
a D. B. Crane. 
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TEE 
‘“TBGILAB” 
PLANT 


LABEL 


Always Legible. 
Name Instantly Changeable. 
Absolutely Weather - Proof. 


A high-grade label of most pleasing appearance 

for hanging on tree or staking. Can either be 

conspicnous or unobtrusive. Reversible name 

disc, white or green, suitable for special 
; cultural notes. 

If unobtainable from yeedsmen or Nurserymen, 
apply to manufacturers. 


Staking. Suspending. Post. 
lin. 3/9 29 doz. 4d, 
M in 4/9 3'9 doz. 6d. 
2 1n. 9/6 69 doz. 1/- 
Wholesale from— 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., shai Thames, 8:E. 1 
GEO. MONRO, Ltd., Tavistock St., W.C. 2 


Send 2/3 for sample }-doz. lin. & 1} in sizes to 
LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 
5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
CONIFERS A SPECIALITY 


Illustrated Price List free on application, 


H. E. W. COOPER 


Hayeswood Nurseries 
PEMBURY, TUNBRIDGE 


WELLS . 


‘“BECO”’ 


ROSE BOWL 
HORNLESS 


LOUD-SPEAKER 


Of beautiful appear- 

ance. Gives perfect 

tone whether empty 

or filled with water 
and flowers. 


Antique Copper. 
£5°17°36 


Nickel Plate. 
£5:5:0 


Oxidised Silver, 
3317:6 
Full particulars on application to 


W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD. 


110, LONDON FIELDS, E.8 


ROSES — DAHLIAS — GLADIOLI 


and other Autumn and Spring Plants 


Obtain your supplies direct from Holland. 
Large Stocks. Immediate Dispatch. 
Catalogue post free on request 
The First Dutch Bulbgrowers Association 
Ryksstraatweg 215-217, Schoten, HAARLEM, Holland 


Soe eee Won we oy 
BIRDS NESTING Boxes, PATHE 
SUNUIALS, VASES, and all GARDEN ORS AMENTS 
Have BLUE TITS 


instead of GREEN 
FLY in your GARDEN, 


NESTING BOXES 


are intended for WILD BIRDS that 

build in holes, Provide the birds 

with !odgings, and they will board 

themselves off your garden pests, 

and give youcon-tant entertainment 
with their pretty ways. 


Price 4s, 6d. Postage 1/3. 
— z pint 
° ain xt 
They like a BATH ar 7 
It need not be h. and c. : he 


CORMORANT BIRDS’ BATH 
(In Imperishable Artificial Stone) 
Height 27 ins., Diameter 16 ins, 
~ Price £2: 15:0 
Catalogue (No 10) of Birds’ Baths, 
Sundials, Vases, esting Bowes, etc., 
post free. 


Arthur H. Moorton, Ltd. 


17, Eccleston St., 
Buckingham Palace Rd., §.W.1. 


— Oe 
134 
Watch "| 
this <— | 
Series 


_— Six Hills 
Great Autumn 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 


ALPINES 


All Plants in this section are 


9d. each 


3 of one individual sort for 1s. éd. 
” 3s. Od. 
6s. 0d. 


12 ” 


” ” 


Achillea Lewisii. 
Summer, 4-5 in. 
Alhum cyaneum. Powder blue flowers, 4-5in., July 
Androsace Chumbyi. Silver rosettes, rosy fiowers, 
4-5 in.. May-June 
Anemone sylvestris. 
9-12 in., Spring 
ae purpurascens, Low mats of pale lilac, 2-3 in., 
une 
Arenaria yverna. 
4in, May 
Armeria Vindictive. Deep red variety, very handsome, 
May-June, New 
Beilis rotuudifolia coerulescens. Pretty lavender-blue 
Daisy, 3 in , all summer 
Bellum minutum. Dainty miniature red and white 
Daisy, 1 in., Summer 
Hem paauin barbata. Layender-blue bells, 9in., June- 
uly 
Cerastium alpinum lanatum. Intensely silky silver 
leaves, 3 in., flowers white, March 
Cyclamen europzum. Dainty miniature, deep rose. 
Fragrant, August, 3 in. 
Dianthus Ella. White with 
Fragrant, June 
Gypsophila cerastioides, 
June July, 2-3 in. 
Gypsophila fratensis. A pale rose trailer, neat and 
dainty, June-July 
Hypericum olympicum. Large golden blossoms, tufted 
habit. June-July 
Margyricarpus setosus, 
berries, september 
G@nothera missourientis. Traijing Evening Primrose, 
immense svuft yellow flowers, July-September 
Oxalis magellanica. Carpeting species, ivory-white 
flowers, }in., Summer 
Polygonum vacci ifolium. Dainty trailer, rosy pink, 
3 in., Su; tember-October 
Potentiila nepaleusis Willmottiz. 
6 in., all Summer 
Ec hil bulleyana. Lovely bog species, apricot, May- 
une 
Prin ula farinosa, Dainty pink species, 3-4 in., May 
Primula japonica san.uinea. Strong bog species, 
flowers crimson, 18 in., May-June 
Primula sikkimensis, Fragraut amber yellow flowers, 
2-3 t., May-June 
Raoulia glabra. Dainty carpeter for pavement. 
Saponaria ocymoides alba, White variety of S. 
ocymoides 
Saxifraga Caterhamensis. New. 


Soft sulphur flower heads, all 


Large nodding white flowers, 


Rare native, dainty white flowers, 


deep maroon centre. 


Dwarf, white-purple veined, 


Prostrate shrublet, pearl white 


Rich cherry red, 


Flowers with fine 
central zone of red, 2 ft,, May-June 

Saxiirags rocheliana coriophylla. Choice, white, com- 
pact, March-April 

Saxifraga scaruica obtusa. 
April 

Scutellaria Brittonii. 
April-May 

Sedum spathulifolium purpureum, Perhaps the best of 
all Stonecrops, plum-purple foliage with a heavy bloom 
and golden flowers 

Silene acaulis saxatilis. 
sStemless rosy blossoms 

Sitene alpestris fl. pl. Dead-white flowers, 2-3 im., 
June-July 

Teucrium chameedrys. Attractive sub-shrub for rock 
garden, Autumn flowering, pale claret, 1 ft., June- 

uly 

A Abts Silver Queen. A very bright variegated Thyme, 
-5 in, 

Viola blanda. A miniature Dog Violet with white 
flowers, Summer, 1 in. — 

Zausctneria californica mexicana. Brilliant Autumn 
rock plant, Intense scarlet, 12-18 in. 


Another- white dwarf, 


Violet-headed flowers, 6 in., 


Emerald cushions and almost 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT 


(Dept. G.) Ltd. 
Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 
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Catalogues 
Cultural Hints: 


F you are a new reader of 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED 


and are interested in its 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 2 


HE Villa, made in complete 
sections and easily erected as 
tenant’s fixture without skilled labour. 
Base of our Patent. Duple-Jointed 


board . the only board that 
is proof against heaviest 
weather; note sturdy com- 
bination of tongue and 
groove. A better joint has 
never been invented as a pro- 
tection against the elements. 

“The more it rains the 
tighterit grips.” Prices from 
£14 10 O Carriage paid 


F. PRATTEN & CO., LTD., 16, MIDSOMER NORTON, Wr. 


E specialise in Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, Portable 
Buildings, Pungalows, Garden 
Frames, and Furniture -in fact in 
every type of Horticultural 
Building and Equipment, Poul- 
try Houses, etc. Our “ Priority” 
Intensive House won the Only 
Gold Medal at Olympiain 1922 
Send for go-page Catalogue No. 
35; Post: Free. Tf interested im 
Poultry request Catalogue No. 33: 


care is taken in choice oe 
timber and in its final 
Shipped in sections and oily 
Prices are the lowest consi 
our standard of workman } 

11 O Oarriage paid, 


For your Dog 


Kennels for every 
type of Dog. Note 
hinged floor with 


Garden Allotment Frames 

_ Extra strong, tongued and grooved, 

21 oz. English Glass, two coats white 
lead paint, from 21/- 


outboard and ease 
with which cleaned. 


pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description. 


T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


Please Deliver 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(Two Pence Weekly) 


Till Further Notice 


CO eee eee eee reese essere see ssseeseeessesaresee 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the form 
to the Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4, with remittance for 13/- to cover 
twelve months’ copies. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPRO VAL’ 


These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. F LETCHER, F.R.HSS., will help every Gardener, heavier working 


for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making— Potting— Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs—“ Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—lIndex. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 

- Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 68vo. 


Greenhouses from Polen Houses from 
£4 17 6 £1 12 6 


PRICE <2/G net each. 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.: 


Quality with _, ALL MAKES OF BOILERS « HEATING 
Low Prices. Er] 


ol een 


PRICE LISTS FREE 
Huis from 
£3.12 6 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS 


BASKETS & HAMPER 
WICKER CHAIRS & TABLES — 


Write for Catalogue— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, Orsett, Grays, E 


They are issued at the uniform price. of 2/6 each 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering Car- 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Growi ge 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemiés—Cutting and Packi 
the Flowers— Older Plants and Indoor ~Planting—Bor 
Carnations—Raising Border Carnations from Seed—Lay 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Bor 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—Inde: 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


— CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herba 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chrysai 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus From 
and Smilax, etc. ; 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SHRU. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. — Hedve Plants — Floweri 
Shrubs — Conifers — Window Box Evergteens _— ae 
Climbers, etc. 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. for teal ze : 


Beech hedges 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English 
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prepared for 


| ae 


ie a collection is grown 
ed the large bloom method the plants 
generally packed closely together previous 
oming into flower, so that as many < 

ible can be got into the. smallest dances 
consequence of this is that the suckers 
th are to supply the stock for another 
on are weak and unable to produce 
Directly the flowers are 


ble cuttings. 
d cut the stems down close 
ie soil in the case of those 
ities that produce cuttings 
a Sorts that are shy- 
jing, or new or scarce 
‘ties of which it may be 
ult to obtain a sufficient 
< of good cuttings, should 
ye cut down lower than 
in 2 feet of the soil. . Cut- 
i produced from the stem 
‘ot nearly so good as those 
| Ee a distance from the 
, but stem cuttings must 
ame- cases be secured, or 
sat all may be available. 
Objection to stem cuttings 
tat plants so created are 
>to show flower-buds pre- 
irely, in some instances as 
as the plants commence 


ow. 
e best position for .the 
8 is any cool house where 
plants can be placed as 
to the glass as possible to 
jag the growths becoming 
No situation is better 
en than a vinery or 
hehouse at rest where 
Be: light can be had now 
the foliage of the Vines 
eaches has faller. Make 
e the vinery border a 
| ae stage, on which the 
s are placed, and get an 
dance of light and_ air, 
@ induces a stocky 
th. Some growers place 
iid roots in cold frames, 
1 answer very well, ex- 
in the case of severe frost, 
the plants need protec- 
or the young growths will 
red. It sometimes hap- 
‘that some varieties throw 
tuttings very freely, so 
* so that they become 


: 


single cutting, 


leaf-mould and sand. 


crowded, and if allowed to remain so the cut- 
tings become very weak, and consequently 
not at all desirable for stock. 
thinning the cuttings should be resorted to, 
removing the tallest and weakest, and retain- 
ing just enough for the purpose required. sickly 

Some varieties will refuse.to throw up a 
In this case loosen the sur- 
face soil, and if the roots are bare through 
the continued drenchings of water given pre- 
vious to the plants blooming, cover the roots 
with light gritty soil composed principally of 
Examine the drainage 


logged, 
In this case 


The new Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. R. F. Felton, 
which has been so well shown this season 


Colour rich crimson and of medium size. 


It bids fair to be one of the 


most popular of all new Chrysanthemums 


weak liquid-manure, 
strengthen the growths, 
given carefully, as. too much causes a yellow, 
growth which must be avoided. Those 
plants that do not show signs of any cuttings 
at all must be placed in a gentle bottom-heat, 
and the stems syringed occasionally. Those 
starting freely into growth will not- require 
any heat, but merely protection from frost, 
with plenty of air on all favourable occasions, 
Green-fly occasionally attacks the points of 


Preparing Chrysanthemums for Cuttings 


S soon as the plants have done flower- 
ng they should be cut down and the 
supplying the 
which are to flower next season. 
; on what is 


to make sure that the plants are not water- 
and give occasional 


waterings of 
which will tend to 
Water must be 


the shoots, and can easily be 
got rid of by fumigating with 
Tobacco, or, if not convenient 
to fumigate the house, dust the 
shoots affected with Tobacco- 
powder, and afterwards 
syringe the shoots to clear 
them from both fly and 
powder. 

A capital method of securing 
a stock of cuttings of any new 
or scarce variety is to strike 
the side shoots that are oftén 
produced in excess during May 
and June when the plants are 
grown for large blooms. Many 
side shoots that are produced 
at that time and are generally 
thrown away-do well if  in-~ 
serted singly in small pots in 
sandy soil, placed in a gentle 
bottom-heat until rooted, and 
afterwards removed to a cold 
frame. As soon as the pots 
are well filled with roots shift 
the plants into 5-inch pots, 
using moderately rich soil and 
pressing it down firmly, thus 
inducing .a short, stocky 
growth, Stand the plants out- 
of-doors, allowing one stem 
only to grow from each plant, 
According to the variety, the 
plants will grow from 1 foot 
to 4 feet high and produce one 
bloom. They will be useful 
for side stages or where dwarf 
plants are required. Directly 
the blooms have faded cut the 
plants down close to the soil, 
and cuttings of a short, stocky 


_nature .will be produced. As 


the main object in growing the 
plants in this manner is to ob- 
tain good cuttings rather than 
large blooms, any side shoots 
are removed during the time 
summer growth is being made. 
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The Christmas gift solved 

HERE is one Christmas gift that is wel- 
Toons to all garden lovers, and thaf is a 

year’s subscription to GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. Readers who are at a loss to know 
what to purchase their gardening friends for 
Christmas would do well to follow this sug- 
gestion. Such a present would be a useful 
and constant reminder of friendship through- 
out the coming year. All that is necessary is 
for the donor to send us the address of his or 
her friend, with a subscription for 13s., and 
we will see that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is 
stamped, addressed, and posted each week 
for the whole year. 


Mr. Martin Audley F, Sutton 


We have received from Messrs. Sutton and 


s 
va 
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Sons, The Royal Seed Establishment, Read- 
ing, the following announcement, dated 
December 1st :—‘‘ It is with much pleasure 
that we inform you that we have, as from the 
above date, taken into partnership Mr. 
Martin Audley F. Sutton, the eldest son of 
our Mr. Martin H. F. Sutton. Mr. Martin 
Audley F. Sutton has studied scientific agri- 
culture at one of the leading British Agricul- 
tural Colleges, and he has also spent nearly 
three years going through the routine of 
every department of our business. Since 
then he has passed several months in Canada 


‘and the U.S.A, studying American business 


procedure, and it is with much satisfaction 
that we look forward to his assistance. Mr. 
M. A. F. Sutton is the eleventh member of 
the family to be admitted into partnership 
and the first representative of the fifth genera- 
tion since the foundation of the firm.’’ 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Rose Trials 


An Appeal for a National Garden 


HE National Rose Society has recently 
[ eteveste its year of Jubilee, and during 

its existence it has prospered and has 
done much to foster the cultivation and love 
of the Rose. To-day it is a really influential 
institution with a vast membership second 
only to that of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. All institutions like the National 
Rose Society must conform to the times and 
adapt themselves to ever-changing circum- 
stances as the years roll on if they are to 
merit and retain the confidence and support 
of their members, and during the 50 years 
which have elapsed since the Society was 
formed there have been immense changes in 
the Rose world. The National Rose Society, 
in all fairness let it be granted, has done 
noble work in popularising and extending 
the cultivation of the noblest of flowers. The 
institution of a gold medal for new and meri- 
torious varieties was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and for many years the awarding of this 
distinction held the interest of everyone who 
grew Roses. The gold medal, however, has 
had its day. New Roses are now introduced 
in large numbers, and it is not possible to 
judge the merits of these simply by cut 
flowers with a specimen plant exhibited 
alongside the blooms, At one time the gold 
medal was regarded as a mark of distinction, 
to-day it is not so. ; 

It is necessary for me to qualify this asser- 
tion in all justice to my many friends upon 
the Executive of the National Rose Society. 
Criticism, especially that of a destructive 
character, is cheap and easy, and is not, of 
course, always received appreciatively. I am 
in touch with many growers of Roses and | 
have a unique opportunity of hearing opinions 
in all matters appertaining to the cultivation 
of the flower and to the influence of the 
National Rose Society. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a very high opinion of the work 
done and being done by the National Rose 
Society, and its literature is ever welcome. 
But there is a feeling, rightly or wrongly, and 
a most widespread feeling, that the gold 
medal awards to new Roses are made upon 
an obsolete and worn-out system. Many a 
good Rose is passed over unhonoured; many 
an unworthy one receives unmerited re- 
cognition. In.other words, the gold medal 
has lost its distinction. 

As already stated, the number of seedlings 
staged at the Summer Show of the National 
Rose Society at Regent’s Park is very large. 
At a first glance at many of those Roses one 


is inclined to wonder if raisers have lost all 
sense of proportion, all knowledge of what is 
already in commerce, and all idea of what a 
new and improved variety ought to be. It is 
granted that many seedlings are of mediocre 


calibre and quality, but there are others | 


which, although they may appear no advance 
upon varieties already in existence, when 
grown may be of better constitution, more 
floriferous, less prone to disease, and of 
easier cultivation than the particular variety 
already in commerce which they seem to re- 
semble. 

Under present conditions and methods of 
judging, how can such Roses—and we need 
such Roses—receive the recognition they 
merit and require? Is it not impossible? 
On the other hand, too, how is it possible to 
know that a particular seedling is thoroughly 
reliable in the garden? Is not a good and 
well-conducted Trial Garden the remedy? 
Awards granted under fair trial would cer- 
tainly merit the confidence and restore the 
faith of many who are now chary of honours 
that are bestowed under the existing condi- 
tions. 

The Royal Horticultural Society has, as 
we know, established a Trial Garden at 
Wisley, but the results have not been satis- 
factory.. The National Rose Society in its 
present affluent circumstances—and_ con- 
tinued prosperity is the wish of every lover 
of the Rose—should now step into the breach 
and begin a National Trial Garden under its 
own management. Such is its obvious duty. 
The establishment of such a garden would 
earn for it fresh enthusiasm, renewed con- 
fidence, and an increased support. The time 
is opportune. Will the Executive of this 
now powerful organisation grasp the oppor- 
tunity and advance from strength to strength? 


RosarIAN. 
The Rose trials at Wisley 


On reading ‘‘ Rosarian’s’’ letter in your 
issue of the 27th ult. it occurred to me that, 
however badly the Rose Trials at Wisley 
may have been managed, it would have been 
fairer for -him to have represented his views 
in the first instance to the Wisley Garden 
Committee and/or the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society before sending his com- 
plaint to the Press, and have afforded one or 
other of those bodies the opportunity of put- 
ting matters right. Both of them have an 
enormous amount of important work to do 
without remuneration, and it can hardly be 
expected that they can devote much of their 
time to the Rose Trials unless their attention 
is specially directed to them. As ‘‘Rosarian”’ 


_G. H. Dalrymple, in your issue of N 


states that he “ has been in touch with 
Trials from the commencement ”’ it was « 
to him to make his complaint either vert 
or in writing long ere this to the Rose T; 
Committee, who could haye passed it o; 
either the Wisley Garden Committee or 
Council, both of whom I have found read 
all times to put matters right. It was 0) 
also, to ‘* Rosarian’”? to have addressed 
Director of Wisley on the subject. Consj 
ing how loyally and zealously the V 
Garden Committee and the Council 
work, I think that ‘‘ Rosarian ” sh 
complained to one of them, so tha’ 
could have been made, whether his 
tions were well founded or otherwise 
pears to me an ungrateful way of 
those who give their time and thoug 
Society’s work without reward. 
Farr Pia’ 

Roses and black spot 

I note that ‘* Rosarian ” says, in hi 
in your issue of the 27th ult., ‘ that 
no excuse for Black Spot in any Ros 
controlled by a modern gardener wh 
his craft.’? He will, I am sure, i) 
all growers of Roses infinite help if he 
kindly tell them what they should do to y 
off this pestilence. : 
called remedies, but found them all worth! 
B. Ng 


Own root Apple trees 
‘““Eastment ’? (November 2oth, p. | 
may be interested to know that I have a1 
handsome tree of Bramley’s Seedling in 
gardens here 25 feet to 30 feet high, wit 
much larger spread of branches and 
years to 35 years old, which is on its < 
roots. There are three main stems from 
ground-line, and the tree is not only vigor 
but during the present year has proc 
some of the largest and finest fruits of 
tree in the garden. I think that the re 
why many fail to get good growth from 
root trees is due, in the first place, t 
wrong class of wood being used. 
The cutting should be made of young, cl 
growths a year old, and not old spur grow 
which make little progress. Of cou 
Apples may be obtained upon their own r 
by means of layering with the greatest e 
the method employed here with’scarce vz 
ties being that of tilting a young tree over 
its side in February, and after digging 
ground and placing a layer of sandy soil ¢ 
the surface of the space intended for 
branches thie latter are secured firmly 
stout hooked stakes to the ground and 
layer prepared exactly as for Carnations. 
is essential that a stake should be fixec 
steady each shoot as soon as it commence 
grow, otherwise rocking to and fro oct 
during stormy weather, which, if permi 
to continue, will destroy the tender yo 


= 


roots. * 


Apple Laxton’s Superb — 
As I am pointedly appealed to t 


2oth, for my opinion of the above, 1 
great pleasure in giving it. 
know it now I unhesitatingly place it in 
first half-dozen for quality and flavour, | 
with further experience of it, it is ve 
ble that I may place it pretty high up 
half-dozen. ‘is aPh. 
It is a delicious Apple, very juicy, and v 
a pleasant aromatic (but not too arom< 
bouquet and flavour. It has that pleas 
briskness which is so desirable, as dist 
from the flatness of certain dessert variet 
It is not so showy in appearance as so 
but that, with me, is the very last esid 
tum, and I should give that attribute lov 
points in an Apple. It is one of the n 
bountiful and regular croppers here, and 
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‘merit of carrying a full flavour even be- 
. it is quite ripe, so that even now or 
x Christmas it is fit for dessert. 
rom Mr. Dalrymple’s note I rather 
yer that he wishes me to make some com- 
ison between Superb and Cox’s Orange. 
il, I am only going to be ‘“‘ drawn ”’ so 
as to say this, that there is plenty of 
n for both, and when my Cox’s Orange 
ast their best the dreariness of winter 
be relieved by the consumption of 
erb. In passing, I may just say that the 
in favour of Cox's Orange of which 
Dalrymple appears to suspect me never 
my time went to the lengths of his, for 
tells us that until he tasted Superb he 
ways thought it (Cox’s) was the only 
le worth eating.’’ That is rather a tall 
r, to which I should never dream of sub- 
xing. I think American Mother in a 
1 year runs Cox’s very close, and then, of 
‘se, there is Ribston, but that is rather 
hard for my teeth. 
- F. Hersert CHAPMAN. 


; parent of the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation 


N the review of my book, ‘‘ Carnations for 
ry Garden and Greenhouse,’’ your re- 
fer expresses surprise that I state that 
athus chinensis is the parent of the Per- 
al-flowering Carnation, and asks on what 
iority I make this statement. I am aware 

earlier writers have claimed Dianthus 
ophyllus as the parent, the same as the 
Jer Carnation, but undoubtedly this is 
ng. However, those who have done the 
tical hybridising work that our Experi- 
t Department does, raising as many as 
90 special hybrids each year and dealing 
tall the species of Dianthus, will have no 
culty in satisfying themselves on_ this 
t, viz., that Dianthus chinensis was the 
ominating parent, the same as it was in 
development of the Marguerite Carnation. 
‘horticulture we all are tempted to accept 
ements instead of proving them, but we 
in a position to verify our statement. 

; Monracu C. ALLWoop. 


The decline of allotments 


cannot allow the remarks of Bruce 
att, in your issue of December 4th, to 
unchallenged in reference to the above 
ect. I have had some considerable ex- 
ance of allotments and of the men who 
vate them, as well as of gardeners who 
: charge of private gardens, and some 
: knowledge of nursery gardens in -this 
h-west corner of England. Taken on the 
le (if anything), I think the amateur 
er of 300 square yards, more or less, is 
xeener man. 

{grant that some of the areas used as 
ments are not pretty—may in some cases 
igly. But we must not forget that such 
‘ments are often held with, at most, a 
ly tenancy, and working men cannot 
td expensive fences to their plots on such 


te ground I know he will compare favour- 
with his professional brother. As to 


earth will produce and bring forth? In 
ly 50 years’ experience I have never met 
man who dare say what a plot of land 
capable of growing. TT. O. WaLkeR. 
wnforth. 


Py Ripe Medlars 


dur correspondent’s remarks on Medlars 
€ November 20th, page 697) reminded me 
hen I was living near Chelmsford, Essex, 
2years ago. We had two trees in a grass 
rd which invariably carried a good crop 
ne fruit yearly. It was not often I got 
Exipe for acollection of fruit till in Novem- 


ee 


ae ; 


is. For cleanliness and careful working 


ping the ground, well, who can say what’ 
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ber I 
way. 


accidentally’ discovered an artificial 
Having some fine fruit in my pocket 


when selecting some plants for dinner-table 


decoration I threw the Medlars into an 
evaporating trough on the pipes under a 


stage. In less than a fortnight I took up one 
of the Medlars. To my surprise it was soft, 
eatable, and of fair flavour. After this I 


always managed to have a fine dish of ripe 

Mediars when wanted in collections of fruit 

at the Chrysanthemum Shows in November. 
58, Blandford Road, Beckenham.  S. P. 


Should Fruit Trees be 
Root-pruned ? 


N the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated December 4th, under the above head- 
ing, ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ states that 
everyone who has the slightest knowledge of 
fruit trees knows that the time to regulate 
the root growth is within the first four years 
after planting. Here he finishes, relying on 
all experienced fruit-growers to grasp his 
point. It is certainly good practice to lift 


and replant fruit trees that are making too’ 


much growth during the first three or four 
years, but that’ will not prevent them from 
making too much wood in later years. I 
quite agree root-pruning is an old-fashioned 
method, but can ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ give 
any more up-to-date method that will answer 
the purpose and do away with this laborious 
work? 

If ‘* A Scottish Gardener ’’ will turn back 
to the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
during the summer months he will see how 
many readers have asked why it is that their 
fruit trees make so much wood year. after 
year and bear no fruit. He will find many 
answers that the trees should be root-pruned 
during autumn, and details given in full in 
more cases than one.. Thus my ‘ reminder ”’ 
on the subject when the time has arrived for 
the work to be done. 

If the writers of calendars had to give full 
details of all work that should be done at a 
certain time it would take up much more 
space than that which is allowed them for the 
purpose. 

W. E. Wricur. 

Tregarth Gardens, 

Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


I feel that I must have a word to say 
about the article on this subject by ‘‘A 
Scottish Gardener ’’ in your issue of Decem- 
ber 4th. He says, ‘‘ In 99 cases out of every 
100 when a tree which has borne well begins 
to fail; in other words, when, in the course 
of Nature, it enters into its old age, the root- 
pruner gets to work.’’ If this be the case 
there must be more stupid people in the gar- 
dening world than one thought possible. I 
think the general course pursued in root- 
pruning is to tackle young trees which persist 
in making gross growth and produce little 
bloom and no fruit. Then the above-men- 
tioned writer complains of Mr. Wright’s 
vague directions as to depth of trench, etc. 
But surely it would be impossible to give 
exact data on these points unless one knew 
of the species of tree, its size, etc. He then 
goes on to condemn the practice of root- 
pruning in toto. Now, for many years I 
looked upon this operation somewhat in the 
same light as ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’’ views 
it, but I was going entirely upon theory. 
Some 25 years ago I had a new garden to 
deal with, and planted a variety of Plums, 
Apples, and Pears in it. The soil, being old 
pasture land, caused the trees to grow in a 
most astonishing manner—without any 
manure being applied to the trees. This was 
very disappointing. One likes to see trees 
growing freely, but not at the expense of fruit. 
In talking to a workman he said, ‘‘ If them 
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trees were miné I should dig a trench half- 
way round ’em, chop through. the thickest 
roots and the tap root, shoving ’em over as 
far as possible, then straighten up and ram 
the soil well into what roots were left.’’ I 
said, ‘‘ Joe, you and [| will do it this very 
next winter; if it kills the beggars it will be 
no worse than having no fruit.’’ That win- 
ter the deed was done, and in ho very gentle 
or scientific manner either. No tools were 
used but spades, and there was no trimming 
of the remaining roots as is generally advised. 
The results were far better than I had even 
hoped for’; nearly all the trees treated bore the 
first year and have continued doing so ever 
since, i.e., when the bloom escaped spring 
frosts. Since this somewhat drastic treat- 
ment the trees have made only moderate 
growth, which proves that one must not ex- 
pect fruit- from overgrown trees. I have 
never tried the ringing process recommended 
by L. Bigg-Wither, but if it proves as success- 
ful as my one attempt at root-pruning it would 
seem to be a far easier way of attaining a 
desirable end. J.. Duncan Pearson. 


Lowdham, Notts. 


Two printer’s errors appeared in my 
notes on ‘‘ Ringing ”’ fruit trees on page 725 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. The sentences 
should read :— 

‘* In the case of Plums and Cherries, which 
are apt to gum when cut . . .,’’ not “ grow.” 

‘¢ Where wire has been used this should be 
removed in October,’’ not ‘‘ renewed.”’ 

This latter correction is very important. 
L. Bicc-WITHER. 


—— * Root-pruning,’’ says ‘‘ A Scottish 
Gardener,”’ ‘is not only fatuous, but it is 
absolutely barbarous and dangerous.”’ 
‘* Fatuous,’’ that is, illusory, and means that 
those who do these things are doing that 
which is nothing short of useless. Well, now 
I was given to understand that ‘‘ A Scottish 
Gardener ”’ is of the Old School, belonging to 
that beautiful past when everybody worked 
from morn till eve. Such being undoubtedly 
the case, it is of moment that we read his 
views on root-pruning so explicitly expressed. 
For the old-fashioned gardener used to re- 
gard this process as a means to counteract a 
too luxuriant growth in fruit trees, so far as 
leaf buds are concerned, and an encourage- 
ment of blossom, and consequently more 
fruit. But the old order changeth, giving 
place to new, and we find further on in the 
letter that those who advocate this practice 
(of root-pruning) are labouring under a mis- 
taken idea. ‘‘ Mutilating the roots of any 
fruit tree . . .,’’ he says, ‘‘ will not restore it 
to health and fruitfulness.”’ I am not aware 
that Mr. Wright (the aggressor in this matter) 
advocated ‘‘ mutilation,’’ but let that pass, 
for we are on the warpath without the shadow 
of a doubt. But look at this: ‘* The unmean- 
ing, uncraftsmanlike practice of mutilating 
the roots of fruit trees was, I had thought, 
tacitly relegated to the limbo of old, forgotten 
things.’’ 

It is a well-worded passage, but it cannot 
be allowed to pass without protest. It is clear, 
however, that the root-pruning of any tree 
must be placed in the hands of those who 
understand the process, and we have to thank 
quite a number of men from the Highlands 
for coming over here to teach the heathen the 
rudiments of our profession (?). 

Bruce Hewitt. 


There is nothing I dislike more than 
to contribute to your correspondence columns, 
because one is obliged to hit out right and 
left against friends and foes alike, and, more- 
over, one is liable to receive hard knocks in 
return; but L cannot let the subject of root- 
pruning go by without lashing out against 
such a pernicious practice. The fact that a 
fruit tree makes strong wood growth .and 
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refuses to fruit is to admit faulty manage- 
ment on the part of the cultivator.. Not 
satisfied with being incompetent, he now 
gives us advice as to how such fruit trees 
should be managied, so that they become 
again fruitful. I ask the. question, Is this 
logical? Is it not better if one has such trees 
to seek the advice of successful and com- 
petent cultivators who have no such infertile 
trees, or, rather, whose management does 
not allow fruit trees to -adopt such bad 
habit? 
right with his reference to the first four years 
in the life of a fruit tree. -The pruning, to 
get fruit as quickly as possible at the expense 
of the natural growth of a fruit tree in the 
early years, lays the foundation for such con- 
ditions. When, after some years, the tree 
makes endeavours to grow and right its mis- 
management, along comes the root-pruner. 
with further bungling. ‘‘L. B. W.” is 
quite wrong when he advises bark-ringing. 
The correct and only solution in such cases is 


‘‘A Scottish Gardener” is quite 


ayy 3 wy a7 > 
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tained at the end of the first year. 
“LL. B. W.”’ is right-in advocating the re- 
striction. of the flow of spring sap, but it is 
his method which is wrong. Take a knife 


and cut the bark of the stem upwards, 


leaving the sapwood bare half an inch wide. 
Three such cuts should be made equidistant 
round the trunk. The length of the cuts de- 
pends upon the size, age, and vigour of the 
tree, say_1 foot to 3 feet long. The second 
cut is best started from the middle of the 
first and the third cut about the level of the 
top of the first. Any time during the winter 
pruning will do, but paint all cuts over with 
knotting. The rise of the spring sap is 
diverted. The food made by the leaves on 
wood shoots, which on vigorous trees is sent 
down to the roots, is made to callus and heal 
the wounds on the bark, and does not reach the 
tap roofs, which consequently cease growing 
too vigorously. The lime makes the cold soil 
down below more congenial, and the phos- 
phate makes the wood growths ripen per- 


The Grey Carpet Juniper (Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolia), shown by 
g The Orpington Nurseries Co. 


It is one of the most beautiful of all dwarf conifers 


obtained by a study of the plant itself. 
Having made fibrous roots in abnormal pro- 
portion to tap roots the plant is reversing 
such conditions. These tap roots are neces- 
sary to the tree as they anchor it in the soil 
against storms and because they supply 
water in times of drought, when trees with- 
out them would suffer. I quite agree with 
the root-pruners that if such trees are left to 
themselves they will become permanently in- 
fertile apart from infertility due to blossom 
sterility. Whe fact that wood is being made 
at the expense of fruit spurs shows that 
potash and nitrates are in excess of phos- 
phates, therefore the latter must be supplied 
in greater proportions. Such tap roots in un- 
congenial soil will not develop fibrous roots 
at their tips unless the soil is sweet. and 
neutral, therefore lime (98 per cent. calcium) 
is also supplied. Whereas 3 ozs. of lime and 
steamed bone-flour per square yard are the 
normal dressing, double or treble should be 
given in autumn and again in spring, and 
continued for two or three years in heavy 
soils. If this treatment is adopted in con- 
junction with bark-pruning the result is at- 


fectly. Normal ripe wood is the secret of 
fertility in fruit trees. These have all been 
obtained at the minimum of labour and. ex- 
pense. Why listen to the incompetent culti- 
vator who advises the maximum of labour, 
expense, and the ruination of a tree which it 
has cost money and trouble to raise? 


C. A. JARDINE. 


Lilium Harrisit  - 

In September last we sent to you a few 
samples: from a consignment of Bermuda 
bulbs of this Lily, and you were kind enough 
to mention them in your paper. Since then 
we haye received letters from a number of 
interested persons, and several have inquired 
whether the Lilies now being grown in 


Bermuda are of the true L. Harrisii variety. 


We think, therefore, that Lily growers would 
be interested in the following statement, 
which we give on the authority of a letter 
from the Plant Pathologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Bermuda, 

““ The correct name of the Bermuda Lily is 
Lilium longiflorum var. eximium.- It is a 
distinct variety and a native of the Linkin 


_the ground it occupies. For this reaso 


here this year is, however, an e 
e 


~ 


Islands. It was introduced into Ev 
the early part of the nineteenth — 
whence bulbs were taken to Bermud 
time later it was called Harrisii b: 
‘named Harris in the United Stat 
is the name that has come into 
but, as we say, the Lily had r 
named already. The bulbs now bein 
over from Bermuda are Lilies 
longiflorum var. eximium. type, 
are generally named, Harrisii.”” 

We would add that many bulbs 
sources are described quite incorr: 
Harrisii. For instance, a large 
Azorean Lilies sold under this de 
in reality, not L. Harrisii at all, but 
types of L. longiflorum. = 

We shall be very grateful if you 
us to, use the valuable medium of yo 
in order to bring the facts to the noti 
large number of readers interested 
Lilies, ~ Ropert TUCKER 


Christmas flowers 

In almost all establishments an 
ply of flowers is required at Christ 
fore it is necessary to give timely att 
make the most of resources. The la 
ing Chrysanthemums should be kep' 
as possible, but with damp weather it 
necessary to give just sufficient fire 
dry the atmosphere, otherwise the 
will damp.~ Where Azaleas, as 
Perle and Fielder’s White, have b 
ously forced not much heat will be 
to have them nicely in flower by C! 
A few of the earliest varieties of Hy 
and Tulips may be started at any ti 
Helleborus niger is always a fav 
although this is usually in flower in tk 
ground by Christmas. I find it advi 
give protection from cold and stormy w: 
by covering with hand-glasses or cloc 


_ Apple Bismarck 
This is a large, richly-coloured — 
which, as grown here (Sussex), is not 


be thrown out this year. Not only 
trees addicted to mildew, but the fruit 
leathery and juiceless. With so many s 
did cooking Apples available we can 
with such as the above from our gar 
orchards. eee 

Sussex. 


Apple French Crab 

This is a fair-sized good cooking and « 
ping Apple, and a long keeper. I t 
two or three occasions, kept it sc 
August. It does not lose its flavou 
ripe. i pes 


Yucca pendula (Syn. Y. recy 

It is well known that Yuccas as a 
are not given to displaying their ch: 
what might be called the flapper 
fact, in this country, at any rate, the 
have attained their majority, and 
siderably over it, before they will 
to unveil their beauties to thei 
waiting owners. The plant which 


ond 


was bought in about two and a hal 
ago, a tiny morsel in a 3-inch pot. 
for a time, a 6-inch pot, and just o 
years ago it was planted in its present 
tion. I confess to being a bit surpr 
puzzled when it showed signs of throwi 
a flower-stem, but there it was, and a 
small in comparison with a 20-yea 
old plant, it was really very beat 
73 individual flowers on the stem 
add that, contrary to the usual — 
was planted in a position one m 
decidedly damp. “ents Ss rag 
Baronald Gardens, Lanark. 


= 
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1. The Butcher's Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), to which an Award a 
of Merit was given in recognition of its value as a brightly berried shrub 
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NOVELTIES AT VINCENT SQUARE 


collection 
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The neat and dainty Cypripedium Pan from the Westonbirt 


3. Chrysanthemum Golden Climax, a perfectly shaped little Pompon (Award of Merit) 


Noteworthy Plants 


aes and Chrysanthemums, Carna- 
| 


tions and winter-flowering Begonias 
\J were all well represented at the fort- 
‘htly exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
itiety held at Vincent Square on the last 
y of November. The Orchids were par- 
jularly good, and there were no less than 
ge groups. 

‘The famous collection of Orchids owned 
| the late Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford has 


ieently been taken over by a private com- 
my under the title of H. G. Alexander, 
id., and this was the first occasion on which 


‘e Westonbirt Orchids were shown by the 
‘wly-formed company, who staged a beauti- 
‘l group of exquisite varieties from which 
2 singled out for illustration the small and 
rfectly-shaped. Cypripedium Pan. This is 
iously a hybrid of C. Fairieanum, and it 
asa favourite of Sir George 


\dium can be. 
janted to’ Cypripedium Nesta Westonbirt 
ariety, with a conspicuous white rounded 
irsal lined with purple spots. 

Two richly-coloured Brasso-Lzelio-Cattleyas 
lined Awards of Merit, viz., Mithra and 
ytheria, shown by Baron Bruno Schroeder 
id Messrs. J. and A. McBean respectively. 
Cymbidium Tracyanum was well shown by 
essrs. Sanders, and Odontoglossum Zulu 
rown and _ yellow) and Cypripedium 
. F. M. Ogilvie were shown by Mr. jg ee be 
tt, Rosslyn, Stamford Hill, London. 

‘A delightful display of new Odonto- 
ossums formed the chief feature of the ex- 


Te RE. 


hybrids, 


at Vincent Square 


hibit by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
Messrs. Black and Flory showed Cattleya 
while Cypripedium Swallow was 
conspicuous in the collection shown by 
Messrs. Cowan and Co. 

It came as a surprise to see an Award of 
Merit made to the Butchers’ Broom. As all 
the world knows, this is a native plant. The 
sprays shown by Mr. Gerald Loder, Wake- 
hurst Place, Ardingly, Sussex, were remark- 
able for their abundance of bright red fruits. 
We hear that it is particularly well fruited in 
other parts of England this year, while fruit- 
ing sprays are being sent over in quantity to 
Covent Garden Market from the South of 
France at this season. 

Dwarf Conifers for rock gardens were 
shown in variety by Messrs. Whitelegg and 
Co., Chislehurst, also by The Orpington 
Nurseries Co. We illustrate one of the best, 
viz., Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolia, of 
spreading habit. It is variously known as 
the Grey Carpet Juniper, Spanish Savin, or 
Male Juniper. 

Winter-flowering Begonias were well 
shown by Messrs. John Peed and Sons. The 
varieties Exquisite, Emita, and the bronzy- 
leaved Mrs, Petersen were the source of 
great admiration. 

Two remarkably good Carnations, Royalty 
(a scarlet fancy) and The Favourite (splendid 
pink), shown by Mr. W. E. Wallace, both 
received Awards of Merit. 

Chrysanthemums Autumn Tints, Andania, 
Jas. Seymour, and Thomas W, Pockett were 
noticeable in the grand group staged by 
Messrs. Keith Luxford, while Mrs. R. F. 


Felton (see illustration, page 739), P. Dore 
(white incurved), and a yellow incurved 
variety, A. Brooker, were well shown with 
others by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg. 

In contrast to the large exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums the new Pompon variety, Golden 
Climax, found many admirers. It is very 
free-flowering, with neat little heads of 
golden-yellow. This variety, which gained 
an Award of Merit, was shown by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham. HG 


Beech hedges 


Possessing considerable sheltering proper- 
ties and extremely pretty at the present time 
is a well-cared-for Beech hedge, for, unlike 
the established forest tree, the hedge retains 
its beautiful leaves all through the winter, 
the warm colour resembling the tones of 
ripening Bracken. Fagus sylvatica (Com- 
mon Beech) is the kind generally employed 
for this purpose, and if used as a fence against 
cattle, and not merely for shelter or orna- 
ment, then an alternate plant of White Thorn 
put in at the same time as the Beech will 
render it more effective. The young leaves 
of Beech hedges are much admired by most 
people in spring, and for this reason it has 
often been employed to form a background 
and shelter to borders of plants, which, how- 
ever, are bound to suffer from its voracious 
roots after a few years, otherwise its beauty 
cannot be denied. Visiting a garden near 
Ashdown Forest, which is swept by strong 
south-west winds, rendering some sort of pro- 
tection absolutely necessary, I was pleased 
to notice) the free use which had been made 
of this useful native tree. E, M, 
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TTREES AND SHRUBS 


Raphiolepis japonica 

[eer evergreen shrub from Japan and 

Corea flowered more freely than hitherto 

with me this year. ~The leaves are 
each about 3 inches long, stout, and leathery, 
the growth compact and shapely, and 
sometimes reaching 8 feet in height. Its 
deliciously seented flowers are white, funnel- 
shaped, and borne on stiff, erect panicles, 
each about 4 inches high, the centre of the 
blooms rose with age. At the base of the 
flower panicles numerous felted young shoots 
appear, framing each cluster of bloom like 
a miniature nosegay. Rather slow-growing 
at first is this pretty shrub. Those who en- 
joy sweet-scented evergreens near their doors 


and walks should plant this, giving it a some- ; 


what sheltered position if possible. 

R. Dexacourr is also quite a pretty low 
shrub bearing pink flowers about the same 
time as the above (the latter part of May and 
early June), but of less substance. Of the 
two I much prefer the former. Mes: 
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surpass ; indeed, it ranks with many persons 
as the very best of shrubs. So grand an in- 
dividual as this Hydrangea quite over- 
shadows the merits of other late-flowering 
shrubs. Another well-known but late-flower- 


ing shrub is the Althaza (Hibiscus), bearing 


large flowers often striped with white, purple, 
red, and pink. Both plant and flower, how- 
ever, are somewhat coarse in construction 
and colouring, but the late-blooming pro- 
perty, a bright, glowing aspect, great 
vigour and aptitude for growing in hedges ot 
large masses, will always render it very im- 
portant to the landscape gardener. More 
humble plants are the MHypericums (St. 
John’s Wort). Most of them bloom late in 
summer or early fall, and their profuse, 
bright yellow flowers, studded over dwarf, 
compact bushes, present a very pleasing 
effect in October. H® kalmianum is especi- 
ally attractive with its shining, evergreen- 
looking foliage and- numerous flowers, re- 
markable for many anthers. These shrubs 
have been long known and esteemed, but 
have neyer received the attention they de- 
served, Potentilla fruticosa is another pretty 


Raphiolepis japonica 


Autumn flowering shrubs 


Autumn is the season of fruit rather than 
flowers. And yet the rains of September re- 
new so thoroughly the vivid green of the 
grass, and many trees retain so entirely the 
beauty of their foliage, that one feels the more 
a lack of flowers. Nearly all the finest 
shrubs have bloomed in June or July, and 
only a few remain to continue the flowering 
season. It becomes somewhat important, 
therefore, to the amateur that his knowledge 
should afford every means within reach to 
lengthen out this season. Without pausing 
to dwell upon the exquisite beauties of 
autumn Roses, we note first the noble 
masses of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
plants or groups of which make such pro- 
minent objects in the landscape. What can 
be finer than these great clusters of white 
flowers, passing, as the season advances, 
through varying shades of light green, rose, 
reddish-purple, and deep red? The flower is 
not satisfactory when plucked. A certain 
coarseness adheres to it, which is not lessened 
by the great size and sameness of structure. 
Seen on the lawn, however, it is difficult to 


autumn-flowering shrub, with yellow flowers 
and somewhat silvery or glaucous foliage ; it 
is of low growth, but more erect usually than 
Hypericums. Two or three pretty Spirzeas 
also bloom at this season, bearing more or 
less. pink blossoms, and having the respective 
names of *S. Billiardi, S. Regeliana, and S. 
Nobleana. The study of the various seasons 
of flowering peculiar to shrubs and trees 
should receive more attention, for there is 
very much that might be done in this way to 
render our grounds more attractive than they 
usually are in autumn. 


Hypericum Coris 


The blue-grey foliage of this is very attrac- 
tive at all seasons, and is a decided ornament 
to the rock garden even when not in bloom. 
Added to this we have the little spires of 
large golden flowers. Judging from some of 
the larger Hypericums we are prone to sup- 
pose that it should like some shade and a 
cool place. The contrary is the case, as H. 
Coris loves a hot, dry spot in sun. It is also 
a lime-lover, although it will not resent soil 
from which this is absent. In cold, exposed 
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places I have seen plants perish in winter: 
unusual severity, but, asa rule, it is har 
[t can be raised from seeds sown under g] 
in spring or by cuttings. eS Ess 


Clematis Flammula 


NE may fairly claim for this pre 
species that there is no other gar 
plant that cam be® put to so many and 
good uses. It is invaluable in the floy 
_border for training over various plan st 
have gone out of bloom. Placed at t 
of a group of Delphiniums jt takes the 
most happily in September. The Delphi 
are in bloom at the end of June and i es 
July. When the flowers have turned to « 
pods, which they do very quickly 

cut down to just below the A 
yAde © 


couple of tall, branched Pea-sticks will rz 
~ It comes into 
before the purple of t 
Lavender at its foot is over, and wh 
has turned to a quiet grey it is none > 
worse as a picture. Beyond it is a ‘group 
the primrose-coloured Sunflower, whic 
well with the warm white of the Clem 
In another border it accompanies the 
tember Michaelmas Daisies. Just beyon 
is the warm white Aster paniculatus, so n 
it in colour that, until one is quite n - 
sees the difference of habit, it might be c 
and the same plant. At its foot, to the le 
Isa group of the rich purple Aconit 
japonicum, 2 feet high, a valuable late bo 
plant that seems to be less well known th 
the taller kinds. Beyond are Asters of ge 
purple colouring, and next to the path sor 
yards of bordering of Stachys lanata, 
" At the edge of the lawn are some bus 
Laurustinus, now 10 feet to 12 feet hig 
Clematis was ‘planted at the foot an 
branches led up into the Laurustinus. It h 
taken to the treatment and has now beguh 
tumble out in little clouds of bloom at vario 
neights as desired. Another year it will n 
a finer show and will still better remi: 
of the way it grows on wild hillsides 
Southern Italy, puffing out of bushy brak 
like the smoke of a'dying fire, and so ea 
its local name of fudchi morti. ae 
_ There are some who find a difficulty in 
ciding what is best to be used for clothi 
walls with northern or eastern exposur 
On such a wall we planted a Spir 
Lindleyana and trained it loosely to the 
A Clematis Flammula was put in a fe 
from its root and was led up into its bre 
For the last two 
touched, 
The place is open to fierce bla 
wind from the north and north-west, but t 
friendly shrubs in close companionship h 
no protection and take no harm. There - 
many. places about gardens where there 
some unbeautiful shed, or bare wall, or son 
other unsightly object where this useful cor 
bination may well be adopted. G. J. 


Buddleia alternifolia 3 

The long spikes of purple flowers th 
Veitch’s Buddleia shows us in August are | 
well known that the claims of other membe 
of this useful family are rather overlooke 
Buddleia alternifolia is, I think, a shrub th: 
deserves attention, and it is so distinct i 
every way that it demands a- little moi 
notice. Buddleia alternifolia is very slende 
growing, with small, almost linear leave 
quite unlike B. Veitchii. Moreover, it flowe: 
in May and early June, and, consequenth 
blooms on the last year’s wood, so that 
must not be pruned until after it he 
flowered. The blooms are small, clusterin 
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‘ CLEMATIS FLAMMULA CAN BE PUT TO MANY GOOD USES | 


One may fairly claim for this pretty species that there is no other | 
garden plant that can be put to so many and so good uses 


1. Growing through Laurustinus 2. With September Asters } 3. Trained on Delphiniums | 
4, With Spirza Lindleyana against a wall 
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closely on the slender shoots till they are en- 
tirely encrusted with them. Were the colour’ 
pure rose one would describe the effect as of 
sprays of coral, but though I have seen some 
flowers almost rose- coloured, the more usual 
shade is rose-lilac. 
shoots are rather straggly and ineffective, but 
if the strongest shoot is tied up to a long cane 


and the others eut: away it develops drooping 


Side shoots that make a perfect fountain of 
bloom just as the small young leaves develop. 

I do not know how freely’ this lovely shrub 
ae show flower in English gardens, but in 
the South of Frarice, it “is the daintiest and 
most graceful thing imaginable, and it lasts 
in flower a considerable time, For elegance 
it is unsurpassed, and requires but little room 
to show its beauty, It demands sun and a 
dry, open situation, but, like other Buddleias, 
it seems quite indifferent to soil, whether 
calcareous or otherwise. To’ show its full 
beauty it must be tied up to some. support. 


The Buddleias all vary so greatly from seed , 


that if you have the luck to get a bright- 
coloured form you must propagate it by cut< 
tings, which strike readily: Buddleia Colvillei 
is another shrub or small tree that varies so 
greatly that for years I thought it worthless. 
The form now grown at Kew is accepted as 
the type and is a grand thing for warm and 
sheltered gardens, but the plant I first grew 
was so poor and so pale in flower I discarded 
it, little knowing how beautiful the best form 
could be. The well-known Buddleia Veitchii, 
that is so very vigorous and overpowering in 
growth, has a variety called B. nanhcensis, 
which is quite dwarf and dainty, but it does 
not come true from seed, which is very freely 
produced. Its seedlings must be planted with 
caution, and the wise man will propagate this 
charming and very free-flowering form by 
cuttings only when he has obtained the true 
dwarf fonm from a nursery. 
Epwarp H. Woopatt. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Potting 


N the course of my visits to admirably- 

managed gardens in many parts of the 

country there is one thing which has 
struck me as most peculiar, and it exists very 
evidently among well-established nursery-' 
men—it is the apparent disregard of the all- 
important principles of potting. Gardeners 
cannot urge upon their staff the vital facts 
to be observed, too frequently, where plant 
life in pots or tubs is concerned. According 
to the plant to be potted so, of course, must 
the soil be prepared, and it is not sufficient 


to have one soil in the potting-shed and~ 


9 


‘“ doctor it“up’’ to serve as food for all. 
Equally important, too, is the choice of such 
constituents as leaf-mould. To mix up dry 
leaves in a compost is-waste of time. Leaf- 
mould to be leaf-mould must be well decayed. 
Sand to be of service in a compost must be 
something more than dust. Loam, too, must 
be finely chopped, for it is worse than use- 
less to pot young plants in lumpy soil, and it 
must be remembered that plants in pots, 
generally speaking, are reared in artificial 
conditions, which mean that they are denied 
the action of the natural elements, such as 
rain, and are further restricted by their 
limited space. This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to some plants which are naturally arti- 
ficially reared. 

Having then, at hand, the requisite pre- 
paration for the potting on hand, see to it 
that the pots which are to be used are, if old, 
well scrubbed and dried, and, if new, 
thoroughly soaked and dried. Drainage may 
be effected by placing broken flower- -pot frag- 
iments over the hole of the pot, but not in 
such a way as to block the water outlet. 

The compost which has to be used must be 


Left to itself the slender « 


“season, 
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neither too damp nor too dry. In the case of 
the former ‘state irreparable damage will be 
done to the tender fibrous roots. In the latter 
there is the danger of the compost becoming 
dry and hard like clay, and this state will be 
further rendered dangerous “by cracking. 


- Potting for the most part is effected. during 


spring, when there are signs of new life. 
Perhaps one of the most important factors in 


the execution of correct potting is the state © 


of the soil when the plant has been potted. 
Ramming the soil round the roots of the plant 
may be fatal in some cases, and it is, perhaps, 
well to abide by the general precept that soft- 
wooded plants and rapidly-growing ones must 
not be too firmly rammed, whilst hard- 
wooded plants and those of ‘the slow-grow- 
ing class should be firmly ‘potted.. Over- 
potting is not to be recommended, by which 
is meant the using of pots much larger than 
is required. In some cases such treatment 
simply encourages a mass of foliage where 
100m is desired, and, as is well known, pot- 
bound specimens of ‘some plants bloom best, 
In potting it is imperative to the success of 
your undertaking to leave at least half or 


three-quarters of an inch of space between the 


soil and pot-rim, so that watering may be 
effected satisfactorily. Newly- potted plants 
should be watered with a fine rose. The 
practice of standing Ferns or flowering plants 
in a saucer of water cz annot .be too strongly 
condemned, it merely seals the air space at 
the bottom of the pot and thus sets up some 
disease. Bruce Hewitt. 


ROSES 


Some good Roses for pillars 
OSE-PLANTING has again come 
round, and no garden is complete 
without some good Roses for. growing 

on pillars, pergolas, and arches. Two im- 
portant items in the cultivation of these 
Roses are a properly prepared station for 
each plant and the cutting down of the plants 
to within 9 inches of the ground in early 
spring. It is surprising the number of these 
Roses that are ruined each year by the owner 
expecting too much from them, the first 
If bloom is sacrificed and the plant 
cut down, the foundation is laid and a rich 
return results the fol lowing season. 

When preparing for planting much de- 
pends on the nature of the soils. If of a 
loamy, sticky, or clayey nature all is well, 
but if of a poor, stony, or brashy nature 
that is hable to become dried up during the 
summer, extra attention is required if the 
Roses are to be a success.. Dealing with 
soil of this class, a station should be dug 
out 2 feet deep and 3 feet in diameter. Some 
rough turfy loam of a heavy nature should 
be chopped up and mixed thoroughly with 
a fair proportion of rotted manure, wood 
ashes, and a sprinkling of crushed bones. 
The hole should be filled up and made firm 
by treading before planting the Roses. 
Afterwards mulch with littery manure. Soil 
of a suitable nature only réquires trenching 
and a fair dressing of manure added to. the 
lower spit. When planting these Roses 
they only require to be set an inch or so 
lower than the soil mark which denotes the 
depth they were growing in in the nursery; 
many plants are ruined through planting too 
deeply. The roots should be spread out their 
entire length before filling in the soil around 
them. ; ; 

Among the best varieties for beginners 
are American Pillar, a very strong grower, 
bearing enormous trusses of blooms which 
are of a deep pink. Blush Rambler is 
another splendid Rose as a companion to 
the former. There are few Rose lovers who 
are not aware of the qualities of Dorothy 
Perkins, with its double Rose pink blooms. 


‘crimson with a white eye. 


~ tenay, Bouquet 


-by the freer access of sun and aii 


There is something about Hiawat 
appeals to everyone. The ‘blooms. 


very attractive cream pink, Garden’ 
yellow, 1 


All the above are. 
robust growers that w 
and large pergolas.. th 
of not so robust growth ar 
Climber, Climbing _ Mrs 
Climbing Caroline Testo 
Karl ‘Druschki, € i 


Alfred Carriere, Aine 
Fleet, “Alister Stella Gray, 
Longworth Rambler, age 
- The climbing varieties requii 
pruning from the Wichuraiana: 
strong rods should be retained 
shoots pruned back in March, 
shoots being cut out at the ae 
e AY 
Tregarth Gardens, ee 
2 Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Autumn pruning of Ro: 


In what does the, autumn prun ing 
consist, and should such pruning 
all classes of Roses—H.P. “sy Fie dae 
and to all forms—dwarf, standard, a 
ing? Some of the. bush ‘Roses pl 
season have made shoots 5 feet to 
Should these be shortened afte: 
have fallen and staked to preven 
being moved by high winter winds? — 

[ Generally speaking, it is the Hyb 
petuals and the summer-flowering Ri 
are pruned in autumn. This pruni 
sists in removing the old wood, ta 
or six of the well-ripened growths 
rent season to supply the blosso 
These young growths are not prur 
way now. Tea Roses. and many 
Teas, being so active in growth, y 
be in a fit state to prune no 
Roses of the same classes could be tt 
the same manner—that is, thin out. 
worn-out wood. In some plants this | 
be done entirely, but where possible | 
the old wood—certainly that ove 
of age. The more young wood 
your Roses to make, the better 1 
blossoms. Climbing Roses of the 
Sowers type—such as Crimson 

may have their old wood cut | 
although this is usually done so 
flowering. Any climbers that 
parently finished flowering may ave 
the very oldest growths removed, 
enable those remaining to be well 


understand in all casés it is the 
that may safely be removed no 
requires some discrimination, becai 
certain Roses the old wood continue: 
and active for a considerable ‘ti 
practised eye can soon detect whe 
waning in vigour, and, as before 
Hybrid Perpetual group are all the 
a free discarding of their old wood a 
The plants you set out this seas 
have grown so vigorously, . ma 
shortened, so as to prevent injury 
you onde: tie them over almost ne 
and use them as pegged-down 

season. Certain Roses make suc 
each year that it seems a pity t 
away in March, but by tying them 
get quite a lot ‘of bloom along tl 
but they are on rather short ste 
however, make a _ display. Whe: 
growths have ceased to bloom the} 
away, and others will take their pl: 
tying down now we help the eyes 0! 
become more uniformly ripened, anc 
even growth occurs in the spines di 


ember re Be 


Gentiana sino-ornata 


This has all the pleasing characters of the 
se, and excels all other species in density 
bloom. It is the most precious of ail 
mtians for its colour, hardiness, lateness in 
wering, and use in all sorts of places. The 
ms are prostrate and branching, and root 
‘they grow. From among them spring 
ct, open, tubular flowers of a rich blue. 
metimes the blossoms are faintly tinted 
th green, due, probably, to exposure, and 
» usually 2 inches long. It begins to 
wer°in August, and often continues in 
om until the end of November if the plants 
s healthy. Though reputedly difficult to 
tivate, success may be assured by planting 
in broken sandstone mixed with a quantity 
rich fibrous loam and leaf-mould in a spot 
the rock garden where it will be fully 
josed and where the roots will be near 
sses of buried rock to the sides of which 
y delight to cling. It should -be planted 
some slightly elevated position where its 
| beauty may be enjoyed in autumn and 
ere it will not be liable to get overrun by 
onger plants and assured of perfect drain- 


frequent top-dressings of loam and leaf- 
| well rotted are the keynote to successful 
tivation. This should be well worked in 
1 about the plants, and made reasonably 
n. A few bits of rock placed among the 
nts, if they are planted in groups, will do 
jd by preventing evaporation, and also act 
a protection to the plant, which never out- 
ws its position. 

Yothing is more lovely than a patch of this 
nt in full bloom and healthy on a bright 
umn day, and it should form carpets on 
ty rock garden. The plant forms tiny 
ettes at the apex of the leaves. These 
m roots freely at the base and may be 
en off and potted into small pots and kept 
a cold frame, when they will make neat 
e plants for flowering the following 
umn. A handful of sand placed round the 
wn will guard against the predatory slug, 
ich shows a decided liking for Gentians. 

‘ H. STEVENS. 


; Iris reticulata 


this is a lovely little plant, quite hardy and 
tming for the rock garden, where it 
ally thrives in soil of an open nature. The 
it is not more than 6 inches high when in 
‘flower, its rush-like foliage which follows 
‘flowers rising 1 foot or even more under 
a cultivation. Its flowers are rich violét, 
'tled gold. Not the least attractive feature 
Gt them is their delightful fragrance. 
5 Iris usually blooms in March, though it 
} sometimes, under warm conditions, give 
its blossoms in February. Its early 
fering is sufficient to warrant its planting 
ja large scale. When planted among 
rf carpeting plants this Iris makes a 
te show when rock gardens are usually 
ferless. The plant should be fully exposed 
irect sunlight, but sheltered from the cold 
ds of early spring. Bulbs should be 
‘ted in -early November. A handful of 
1 at the bottom of the hole will ensure a 
| bottom, so desirable to successful culti- 
on. It may be grown in pans in a cold 
ie, transferring to a cool greenhouse just 
n the flowers are opening. 
3 H,. STEVENS. 


“4 Salvia. uliginosa 

ais is a beautiful plant, bearing on 
iching stems 3 feet high loose clusters of 
blue flowers at the extremity of each 
it. It flowers during: late summer and 
etimes till late autumn. The plant re- 
@s only ordinary garden soil mixed with 
‘mould for its underground network of 
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roots to ramble 
into, In damp soils it is apt 
to go off during winter. 
Where it does so it should be 
propagated annually. Estab- 
lished plants should be top- 
dressed with leaf-mould when 
they are cut down, and may 
be divided during spring if 
necessary, although it is ad- 
visable to leave the clump 
undisturbed for- a few years 
for the plant to give of its 
best. H. STEVENS. 


succulent 


Oriental Lilies in 
Southern Scotland 


HE far-famed Lilies of 
T the East and the. West, 

distinctive natives of 
Upper Burmah, the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, of 
Western China and Japan, of 
Formosa and California, may 
be said to luxuriate in the ex- 
treme south of Scotland, and 
especially in Wigtownshire. 
1 have had Lilium mona- 
delphum var. Szovitzianum in 
Kirkmaiden Manse Garden 
nearly 10 feet high, though I 
never could grow Lilium 
giganteum as it has been 
grown at Castle Kennedy. 
There its culture was com- 
menced by Mr. Cruden, in- 
creased by Mr. Findlay (now 
at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens, Wisley), and con- 
tinued and sustained by the 
present head gardener, Mr. 
Rye. There, also, it has oc- 
casionally been close upon 13 
feet, Lilium auratum var. 
platyphyllum, growing in a 
picturesque woodland  sanc- 
tuary, finds itself at home. 
One of the greatest glories of Castle Kennedy 
is the unique collection of Water Lilies 
growing with-Arums as their close com- 
panions in the miniature lake. 


In Logan Gardens, which for a long period 
have been personally superintended and 
often vastly improved by their proprietor, Mr. 
Kenneth A. McDouall (materially assisted by 
his Nature-loving brother, Mr. Douglas), 
there are Lilies (not to Speak of a myriad 
other flowers) that attract crowds of visitors 
to their precincts during the summer and 
autumn. Supreme among these, in im- 
pressiveness of aspect, are Lilium philippi- 
nense formosanum, Grayi (whose pendulous 
habit is very attractive), Lilium Willmotte, 
of vivid orange-red colour and exquisite 
floral fascination, and particularly Lilium 
ovhraceum, akin in its grace to nepalense, 
but charmingly stained with deep wine-purple, 
which has been greatly admired. 

At Monreith there is an extensive collec- 
tion which I have often had the privilege 
of seeing. Among them are the Regal Lily 
of Western China and its beautiful rival, 
Lilium Sargent. 

Magnolia macrophylla, presented to me by 
the late Sir Harry J. Veitch 25 years ago, 
has flowered in the garden of Kirkmaiden 
Manse for the first time this year. It is a 
rative of Carolina. 


Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Gesnera macrantha 


This is conspicuous even among the showy 
class to which it belongs, owing to the bright- 
ness of its blossoms. It forms a large fleshy 
tuber, which, if rested after flowering, starts 
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The sub-tropical appearance of Logan Gardens is a 
source of surprise to many visitors to this beautiful 
garden in Scotland 


into gfowth about November and pushes up 
stout succulent stems, the latter furnished 
with pale green foliage and terminated by a 
cluster of bright velvety, venmilion-coloured 
flowers. The whole plant is densely covered 
with hairs. It is easily grown, and from the 
fact of its flowering at this time of the year 
is especially valuable. 


Saxifraga Macnabiana 


Many fine plants have had their origin in 
our botanic gardens. That at Edinburgh has 
not been barren of fruitful results in giving 
us numerous good things. Among these isa 
very beautiful hybrid Saxifrage named S. 
Macnabiana, in honour of the late Curator of 
these gardens. This Saxifrage was raised in 
1875, but, although it has been distributed by 
the trade for many years, it still remains a 
rare and somewhat expensive plant. Then 
there are impostors which are being sold 
under its name. Probably many who sell 
these are unaware of the character of the 
true plant. It grows about 18 inches high 
when in flower and has good foliage and very 
handsome spikes carrying large white flowers 
heavily spotted with red. It is a delightful 
plant which well stands close inspection 
when in bloom on account of the lovely 
freckling of red and the way ir which it is 
arranged on the flowers. Some of the other 
forms which masquerade under the title of 
S. Macnabiana are very good, but none equal 
the true plant. S. Macnabiana responds to 
the treatment usually accorded to the other 
silver Saxifrages. It is increased by offsets, 
which, however, are not produced so freely as 
with some of its allies, S. ARNOTT. 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Rhubarb 


There is no difficulty in obtaining early 
sticks of Rhubarb if a few strong crowns are 
placed in gentle heat as required. The roots 
force more readily if dug up and left exposed 
to the weather for a few weeks. They may 
be set in boxes of soil and forced in a cellar 


or out-house, where they can be kept dark in 


cases where no greenhouse or pit is to hand. 


Spring Cabbage 

These have made good growth during the 
autumn, and, when weather permits, the soil 
should be stirred around them, and a little 
drawn up on either side of the rows will give 
protection to the plants and prevent them 
from becoming loose in the ground. Later 
batches should be protected against slugs and 
other pests. 


Work tor rainy days 

At this season there are lots of work to be 
done in the potting-shed during inclement 
weather., Seed-boxes should be repaired and 
new ones made. All pots and_ seed-pans 
should be thoroughly scrubbed, labels re- 
painted, and stakes sharpened .and tied in 
bundles. ‘Machines and tools are all the 
better for use if kept well cleaned and oiled. 
All these jobs, if done now, will save valuable 
time when. séed-sowing and planting time 
arrives. 
Poinsettias 

These are now showing their bracts and 
should be given a slightly “low er temperature 
in ‘a cooler house, where they will remain 
fresh for a longer period than if subjected to 
stove heat. When the bracts have fully de- 
veloped, feeding should be discontinued, but 
the roots must not be allowed to become dry. 
If the plants are to be removed for house 
decoration care must be taken against checks 
during this process. 


Cinerarias 

The earliest batches of these plants are 
now commencing to flower, and should be 
fed with weak liquid-manure once a week. 
These plants have a tendency to damp off 
quickly if the soil is allowed to become water- 
logged, so care is necessary until the pots are 
full of roots. Where green-fly is troublesome 
the house should be fumigated with nicotine 
or tobacco-paper. Although Cinerarias en- 
joy cool treatment they must not be subjected 
to frost. 


Bulbs in pots 


Roman Hyacinths and Paper-white Nar- 
cissi are always appreciated at Christmas, 
and where preparation was made by potting 
and yey the bulbs early and removing 
them to cold frames, as previously advised, 
the pots are now well filled with roots and in 
a fit condition for gentle forcing. Ample sup- 
plies of water are necessary ‘from now on, 
and as the flower- spikes appear weak liquid- 
manure may be given. Keep the pots well 
up to the glass. 


Schizanthus 

The plants should be kept growing as 
sturdy as possible during the next few weeks 
in a light, airy house that is just heated 
enough to keep out frost. The tips should be 
pinched when the plants have made 4 inches 
of growth. Small stakes should be placed to 
each, as growth is fragile and liable to bend 
over. Water should be given sparingly. 


Cuttings of fruit bushes 


Where it is necessary to increase the stock 
of Gooseberries and Currants now is a good 


time to insert, cuttings. Strong, healthy 
shoots should be selected and taken with a 
heel of old wood. In the case of Red and 
White Currants and Gooseberries the lower 
buds should be removed to within 4 inches or 
5 inches of the top. Cuttings 12 inches in 
length are the most suitable, and they should 
be firmly inserted one-half their length in the 
soil. 


Cordon Gooseberries 

These are very profitable to grow in the 
small garden and are suitable for planting 
against north or west walls that are not high 
enough for other classes of fruit. They may 
be obtained as single or double cordons. 


Nuts 


Filberts are profitable to grow as bushes in 
soil that is of a heavy nature, and do well on 
a bank. The chief point is to keep all 
suckers from around the roots of the trees. 
The leading branches should be pruned 
annually in the same manner as Gooseberries 
and, Currants. 


Buddlcias 

These beautiful flowering shrubs should be 
included in every garden, especially the variety 
Veitchiana, which bears during August 
beautiful long mauve sprays of flowers that 
are suitable for cutting. The plants require 
hard pruning each winter or early spring to 
produce good. and free-flowering growth. 
They are readily increased from cuttings. 

W. E. Wricur. 
Trégarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Violets in frames 

This is the time at which Violets in frames 
are likely to suffer from damp or from being 
covered up in order that they may not suffer 
from frost. In either kind of weather it is 
sound policy to expose the plants as much as 
possible by opening the frames whenever the 
conditions permit of it, and by regularly re- 
moving all decayed or decaying leaves. The 
soil, too, should be frequently stirred among 
the plants, and light dressings of wood-ashes 
and of lime in mixture are valuable. 


Fruit rooms 


Those whose fruit-rooms are, fortunately, 
well furnished ought to set apart an hour or 
two every week for the purpose of inspection, 
All rotting fruits should be promptly removed 
as they soon infect others. If Apples occupy 
a house by themselves let the ventilation be 
of the freest description, a low temperature, 
if damp be absent, being best for this fruit. 
When Apples and Pears are stored in com- 
pany give the latter the warmest end of the 
structure. To finish Pears it is a good plan 
to take them from the fruit-room a few days 
before they are likely to be needed and to 
place them on a shelf near the glass in a 
heated house. This generally brings out the 
flavour and puts the finishing touch to the 
fruits. 


Potting materials 

Now is the time to lay in sufficient stocks 
of potting materials for future use. In most 
country places there is an abundance of 
leaves, and these should be collected- and 
made into a heap. Good loam is more diffi- 
cult to acquire, but turves from a pasture 
which has been closely’ cropped by sheep or, 
better still, by deer will generally be suitable. 
The turves ought to be cut, not more than 
2 inches in thickness, and stacked, placing a 
layer of horse manure and a sprinkling of 
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lime between each layer. Peat and sand. 
also essential, and if these cannot be obtai 
otherwise they must be bought. 


Pruning Peach trees under glass _ 
It is advisable to loosen and re-train Pe: 
trees annually. Pruning ought to be done 
such a manner that the trees are well furnis 
with young and ripe wood in every 
This is very much a matter of practice a q 
observation, and the seasoned grower ‘seld 
goes far astray. Before re-training, 
branches and shoots ought to be wash ed 
a solution of Gishurst Compound, whic 
clear off any lurking insect pests. It = 
a bad plan to burn a little sulphur in - 
house while the trees are in a dormant sta 
This effectually disposes of all insect life < 
does no damage to the trees. = 


Pruning wail trees 

This should be pushed on during oi 
weather, and when the pruning can be dc 
with comfort. No one will do good wi 
when the fingers are numbed and the 
cold. The middle of the day, therefc 
ought.to be appropriated for pruning, 
morning and late afternoon being utilisec 
digging or for the wheeling of manure, 
pruning Plums lay in as many young sho 
as can be done without crowding. V. 
this course is followed the chances of regu 
crops are enhanced, because the young sh 
lie close to the wall and are, therefore, | 
likely to suffer in spring. Apricots should 
treated on the same lines, but the sho 
must not be trained so thickly as those 
Plums. The pruning of Sweet Cherries 
Apples presents no difficulties, and, of cou 
it is well known that the Morello Ch 
bears best on young wood. : 


Fruit trees to plant 


If a wall must be covered with bearing t 
as quickly as possible the best form to { 
is the cordon trained diagonally. These. 
have more than one branch, each trainee 
foot apart. The palmette is also a use 
form of fruit tree. This is merely horizon 
training, with the end of €ach branch tur 
up at right angles about 3 feet from the ste 
Whatever form be chosen, let the training 
neatly done, and arrange the branches 
such a manner that the flow et sap 7 
equal all over the tree, 


Seakale and Rhubarb 


A further batch of these indispens 
vegetables may now be got in and pu 
work. Great heat is not recommended, 
indeed, is it necessary. The aim ought. to 
to provide a steady warmth which does 1 
unduly fluctuate. It must be remembel 
that both Rhubarb and Seakale, when bei 
forced, are living on their capital, cand 
therefore, they must be freely supplied w 
moisture. 


Kitchen garden 

Sets of Potatoes intended for early for 
must now, or shortly, be selected and p 
crown upward, in shallow boxes. | 
these in a light, airy position and in a 
perature which may vary from 45 degs. 
50 degs. Roots of Mint and of Tarrag 
should be lifted. and placed in warmth 
view of possible demands. Place the roots 
boxes of light soil, and always water W 
tepid water. If the supply of early Broc 
is, at the moment, in excess of the demar 
the surplus plants may be uprooted and hu 
head downward in a frost-proof shed whi 
preferably, ought to be dark. Under su 
conditions the heads will as for a ¢ 
siderable time. Mor 0G. 

Mabie Gardens, Kinkeudbrightshire 
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Seakale for forcing 


SO obtain Seakale crowns which will, 


when forced, give the best results, two. 


. things are necessary. The one is that 
. cuttings for planting to produce the 
wns shall be the strongest obtainable. 
e other is to select an open, sunny plot of 
und in which to grow them. This should 
thoroughly manured, and if it can be 
stard trenched all the better, as the roots 
Seakale, when able to do so, descend to a 
yd depth. In any case the ground must be 
ll dug, not with a partly worn-out spade, 
f with a new or nearly new one, so that 
. soil is moved to a depth of 12 inches or 
inches. Employ the best manure obtain- 
e and turn the ground up roughly and let 
lie so till March to become weathered and 
eetened. As to the 
SUTTINGS, these are usually made from the 
mgs or roots which are detached from the 
in stems at the time the crowns are being 
ed in the autumn and buried in ashes until 
be convenient to make them into cuttings. 
e strongest of these should be selected for 
king into cuttings some 6 inches to 7 
hes in length; and that there may be no 
stake at planting time make a sloping cut 
the lower end of the cuttings and one 
aight across at the upper end. Then tie 
m in bundles and bed.them in ashes under 
vall or hedge. The time for 
SLANTING varies according to the season. 
metimes it is possible to do so early in, or 
jut the middle of, March, and at others not 
the end of the month or early in April. 
any rate, somewhere about either of 
se periods, when the surface of the plot 
1 be caught in a dry condition, it may 
her be lightly forked over, trodden firmly, 
J then raked to level and free the surface 
stones and so forth, when planting can be 
acted if weather conditions remain favour- 
e. With ample space at command the 
tings may be planted with a trowel at a 
tance of 18 inches apart in rows standing 
feet asunder. Where space is restricted 
. distances must be 15 inches and 18 inches 
pectively. When planted, the tops of the 
tings should be level with the surface, and 
rer each with a handful of finely-sifted 
ies to prevent the young growths, when 
yy appear, being eaten by slugs. When 
ywth is strong enough to allow of a selec- 
n being made, leave not more than two on 
sh cutting, and those the strongest, but if 
lly fine crowns are desired rub off all but 
», Routine matters, such as frequent hoe- 
‘and keeping the ground clean, must have 
ention, while, as growth advances, feed- 
‘ the roots occasionally with nitrogenous 
mures or liquidsmanure, if plentiful, must 
! be overlooked. 
f a supply of Seakale is required during 
vember and December a sufficient number 
crowns to meet the demand should, on the 
npletion of growth, be partially lifted in 
‘umn and left exposed for a fortnight or 
ee weeks. They will then respond more 
dily when placed in warmth. The re- 
finder of the crowns can then be lifted at 
“usual time and stored where they can be 
\dily got at. 
Where the. demand for Seakale is on a 
ire than ordinary scale special facilities in 
_form of heated pits provided with close- 
ing shutters instead of sashes are re- 
red. In a general way the forcing is 
‘ried out in the Mushroom-house, where 
th a structure exists. In the absence of 
th a convenience the forcing has then to be 
ye under varying conditions, such as in a 
tm cellar, under greenhouse stages, or 
twhere where the necessary warmth and 
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darkness are to be had. The old-fashioned 
method *of forcing. the crowns where grown 
with the aid of fermenting material does not 
find many adherents at the present day, but 
where such a course is possible the quality of 
the produce is excellent. 


Leaf-mould 


With the great value of leaf-mould in his 
mind many a gardener is at this season de- 
sirous. of converting fallen leaves into a 
soluble condition as quickly as may be. The 
owner of a wild garden has no need to worry 
over the question, for the prevailing wind 
will sweep up this woodland harvest and pack 
it away in hollows and corners in which he 
will always be able to secure a supply suffi- 
ciently matured for use. People less_ for- 
tunately situated should stack the leaves 
(those of hard-wooded trees are best) in a 
shallow pit. Merely to put them there and 
wait is not enough. To accelerate decay, 
and also to give more body to the material, J 
always mix a little sand, chopped turves, or 
clean road-sweepings with the leaves, also, 
as the collection grows, it is sprinkled with 
salt. This hastens decomposition in a very 
marked degree.’ Every three or four months 
the pile should be turned over. If this is not 
done the leaves are liable to become matted 
together, in which condition they are apt to 
become sour, or develop fungoid growths, and 
the process of decay is retarded. One hears 
of gardeners making leaf-mould by filling a 
tub with leaves, applying water, and subject- 
ing the contents to pressure, but, while the 
resulting material may be useful enough as 
rough stuff for working into heavy, cold land, 
I doubt whether real leaf-mould can ever be 
made by any such method, Lime should 
never be employed in leaf collections, for it 
destroys humus and renders the material use- 
less for the many subjects which delight in 
leaf-mould and detest lime. Salt is much 
better, since it not only breaks up the vege- 
table tissues and liberates the potash, but, 
having done its work, it eventually disap- 
pears. cg Re 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Cherries 


N Kent and the lower parts of Hertford- 

shire Cherries are largely grown as 

standards in orchards, but in gardens they 
are trained to walls, not so much, perhaps, for 
the sake of shelter\as to have them in a posi- 
tion where the fruit can be protected from 
birds. My intention now, however, is to have 
something to say about varieties before the 
season for planting gets further advanced. 
Taking the earliest first, the one I would 
recommend is Governor Wood, which is a 
most prolific kind, and bears medium-sized 
fruit of a pale yellowish-white, suffused with 
colour on the side next to the sun, the juice, 
of which this Cherry is full, being very sweet 
and delicious. The next to ripen after this is 
the Frogmore Bigarreau, which is a little 
larger and brighter than the foregoing, and, 
like the old Bigarreau, of exquisite flavour. 
Black Eagle and Knight’s Early Black come 
in quickly after, the. former being a small 
kind with very black shining fruit, that is 
sweet and agreeable, and Knight’s is the 
same in colour, but much larger, and not 
equal in flavour, as it is more fleshy and less 
sweet in the juice. To come in after these 
none is equal to the Elton, which is the 
showiest and best of all Cherries, as the fruit 
is large and highly coloured and very rich in 
the flesh. As a black companion to this, 
ripening at the same time, the Tartarian is 
the best, the fruit being large and conical and 
deep blue-black in colour. Although there 
are many other dessert kinds, those men- 
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tioned above are the most distinct and de- 
sirable, and for cooking, till the Morellos 
come in, none is equal to the May Duke, 
which is a prodigious bearer, and the fruit 
will hang a long time. 

The Morello is the most serviceable of all 
Cherries, as it may be used in such a variety 
of ways, and its season is a prolonged one, as 
by keeping the trees dry the fruit will remain 
sound and good till very late in the autumn, 
and the longer, in reason, it remains, the 
better it is. To have it at the period referred 
to, it is necessary to train the trees to a wall 
or fence, those with a north, north-west, of 
north-east aspect being the most suitable, and 
if the young shoots are allowed a little free- 
dom to grow out as breastwood, much time 
will be saved in tying them in, and they wiil 
bear heavily and keep cleaner and more free 
from insects through the washings they get. 
Morello Cherries also do remarkably well 
grown as dwarf standards or loose espaliers, 
with the main branches just looped to strained 
wires, which is a good way of growing them, 
as they may be protected easily when in 
flower or fruit—in the first case, by sticking 
a few evergreen branches along their sides, 
and in the latter by dropping nets over the 
tops. All Morello Cherries require in the 
way of pruning, when grown loosely, is just 
an annual thinning out to prevent them be- 
coming too dense, as, unlike the dessert sorts, 
they must not be spurred, or have the shoots 
stopped, but left to grow full length. 

The most favourable situation for the 
dessert sorts is south-east or south-west, but 
it is always advisable to have some in dif- 
ferent aspects, as when frost comes with wind 
from one quarter and kills the blossom, it 
often escapes in the other, and not only that, 
but a longer succession of fruit is main- 
tained. To keep the spurs close to the wall, 
which is the only way of taking full advantage 
of the shelter, the shoots the trees make 
during the summer should be pinched back 
about the middle of July, when they will form 
fruit-buds at the base. Although Cherries do 
fairly well in almost any soil, that of a light 
sandy nature suits them best, and, therefore, 
in planting the young trees, they should be 
started by having a barrowload or so of sharp 
turfy loam to each, in which they will root, 
The growths ought to be laid in full length, 
and not stopped, or shortened at any time 
till they have filled the allotted space and met 
the others trained at their sides. For de- 
stroying green or black fly on the trees, to 
which insects they are very subject when the 
shoots are young and tender, there is nothing 
so safe as Tobacco-water, in which the points 
may be dipped. ; 


Apple Ellison’s Orange 


Information about behaviour wanted 


The following letter has been addressed to 
‘The Fruit Grower ’’ by Messrs. Stevens 
and Sons, Woolbrook Nurseries, Sidmouth, 
South Devon, and in publishing it we shall 
be glad to have the opinion of growers on the 
subject :— 

Will someone who has a large tree of the 
variety Ellison’s Orange Apple, kindly en- 
lighten us on the following. * Does the fruit 
come smaller on an older tree, or does it still 
retain its large size of the young tree? Is it 
a constant and good cropper? Does the 
tree retain upright character, or does.the head 
spread with age? Is. the fruit a good 
traveller, or is it too soft for commercial 
purposes ? 

One would like to have these questions 
answered before launching out or planting 
largely this variety. There is no doubt what- 
ever about the flavour, but intending planters, 
and youhg beginners especially, would like 
something to go by on starting. It is very 
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disappointing for a beginner to plant a num- 
ber of the newer or more recent varieties, 
only to find, after a number of years, that he 
has been growing firewood. This has been 
my experience, 

What we want are commercial varieties 
that will provide Apples for the million, not 
for the few. When I-say commercial varie- 
ties | mean Apples of the Bramley’s Seedling 
type, that .will grow anywhere and can 
always be depended upon for a crop. 

I think that if the committee of the Im- 
perial Fruit Show were to add a class for 
6-bushel baskets of the most approved com- 
mercial cooking varieties, and six half-sieves 
of the most approved commercial dessert 
varieties, beginners would know what to 
concentrate on, and we should be getting 
nearet to the standardisation of our com- 
mercial varieties. We should then strike out 
all that will not pay to grow. Choice varie- 
ties are all vety well for the amateur. 

Of course, if we can get Cox’s flavour in 
some of our commercial varieties, so much 
the better. Cox’s Orange Pippin is not a 
commercial kind, and never will be in this 
country, except under most favourable condi- 


tions, our climate being too damp and not. 


sunny enough for its delicate wood. It 
should not be planted largely for market. 
The Imperial “Fruit Show has demonstrated 
the fact that we can grow good Apples in this 
country. 


Resting Vines 


If successful Vine culture is aimed at, too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
giving the plants a period of rest. They 
ought at least to have two months’ perfect 
rest, and if more can be given so much the 
better. Where bedding or other plants have 
to be wintered in the vinery, as occurs in 
many places froth want of room elsewhere, it 
is impossible to give Vines a proper resting 
time, as the temperature which such plants 
require tends to keep up a state of constant 
agitation on the part of the Vine. Therefore, 
when spring-time comes, Vines rested under 
such conditions break into growth quickly 
and make rapid progress, pushing out long- 
jointed -laterals. The foot-stalks of the 
bunches also become drawn out, and the 
bunches themselves have a loose, straggling 
appearance. This is debility in its truest 
form, and if allowed to go on the Vines will 
degenerate from year to yeat.  Vineries 
should he emptied of all plants that will not 
stand frost while the Vines are at rest, and 
air should be kept on the house night and 
day, unless the weather is very seyere. The 
practice of shortening the laterals to within 
two eyes of the base just before the growth 
has ceased, in order that the remaining 
energy may be directed into the bottom bud, 
so as to induce it to plump up and become 
prominent, is a.mistake. Any attempt to in- 
crease the size of this bud and make it stand 
out more prominently will end in failure; it 
will start into growth, and that at a time 
which is ruinous to the Vine. It reminds 
one of trying to make up a bad day’s work 
when night comes. There may be something 
in pruning piecemeal, but that I cannot say; 
it is what I never practise. I always prune 
right back to the base at once, and can with 
the greatest confidence recommend the 
system. =A 


Apple Allington Pippin 

This is a very reliable dessert Apple, and, if 
not. of the quality of such shy croppers as 
D’Arcy Spice, Cox’s, and a few ‘others, it 
may be enjoyed ; indeed, many seem to prefer 
its sharp flavour to that of the sweeter kinds. 
It furnishes a lot of nice dessert-sized and 
shapely fruits annually ; and even during the 
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past season, when so many varieties failed, 
this Apple filled many baskets. The fruits 
are in use from the end of September until 
about Christmas. There is a_ tendency, 
especially among the larger fruits, to spot 
beneath the skin, and as this appears to. pre- 
vail among the larger fruits severe thinning 
should at no time be resorted to, for a heavily- 
cropped tree will produce Apples of a de- 
sirable size.. In the: stiff soil here (Sussex) it 
grows very freely ;'\indeed, it makes too much 
small wood, which must be thinned each year 


Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pup- 
LISHBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each.. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has_to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. Z 


: December 


in order to admit sunshine and air to al ¥ 
of the tree. : ; die 


Pruning fruit trees Jan 

Everyone wishes to have the bulk 

. pruning done before the close of th 
and to this end the work ought to be 

on during suitable weather. It is a 

to insist upon pruners standing out 

sunlecs days, even if the ground be h 

suitable for the work. Cold hands a 

feet are not conducive to good pruning, 


Naming plants—All who wish their plat 
be named should send fair examples of ea 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets o 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not m 
four plants should be sent in any one week 
same correspondent. Where more than o 
is sent they should be numbered. Of coni, 
cones should always be sent. — 3 ; 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in 
stages of colour and size of the same kind 
assist in its determination. We. have 
from several correspondents single specin 
fruits for naming, these in many cases bei: 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT 


Mussel scale on Apple tree 

I am sending you some Apple twigs in- 
fested with a scale-looking insect. Will you 
be kind enough to tell me what it is and the 


best way of getting rid of it? YORKS. 
[Your Apple twigs are infested with 
Mussel Scale (Lepidosaphes ulmi, Linn.). 


This is a common pest of the Apple, and, if 
not controlled, weakens the trees on which 
it is living. If you lift’ up one of the 
scales carefully you will find, underneath, a 
lot of dust-like material. Using a small lens 
for further examination you will find that the 
dust is really the egg stage of the pest. At 
this period of the year the scale only contains 
the remains of the dead female and the eggs 
she has laid. The eggs hatch early in June 
and the tiny mites are very active for a time, 
moving about the tree. Finally they settle 
down and become fixed to the bark, where 
the life history is completed. To control a 
bad infestation of Mussel Scale at least two 
operations are necessary... At the end of 
January you should spray the trees with a 
7 per cent. solution of a good tar oil. wash, 
i.e., 1 gallon of the tar oil to 13 gallons of 
water approximately. After spraying the 
tree,’ cleaning the main stem with a stiff 
scrubbing-brush and a little of the above solu- 
tion are a great help. The trees should be 
again sprayed early in June; you are bound 
to. miss killing all the eggs with the winter 
spray. These eggs, as stated above, hatch in 
June, and the mites at this stage can be 
easily killed with paraffin emulsion. — Later, 
when the mites are older and begin to get 
their protective scale, insecticides which can 
be safely used on Apple foliage are useless to 
control the pest. ] 


Apple aphis 

Looking over some Apple twigs a few days 
ago I found, all round the buds and old leaf 
scales, numbers of tiny shining black Pear- 
shaped bodies. I am sending you some twigs 
for examination. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me what the black bodies are? 

Ge: 


[The black bodies around the buds on your 
Apple twigs are the eggs of Apple aphis. 
They are just visible to the naked eye, but 
can be seen very much better with a lens. 
The tiny red specks which we also find with 


the eggs of the aphis are the eggs of red_ 


spider. The summer attack of aphis and red 


spider is now best controlled by the 
miscible tar oil washes applied during 
ter. We have found that these washe 
most effective when applied as late i 
dormant season as possible. It appears 
that the most favourable time to appl 
wash is the end of January or ‘the firs 
in February. A still day should be 
and the trees well washed with the fluic 
the spraying is delayed until the buds 
to swell, damage to the foliage and er 
often the result. If a goodegg-killing 
be chosen, the numbers of ‘‘ stem moi 
aphis, which appear next spring, will 
on the thoroughness with which the work 
spraying is carried out. ] ee 


Grapes Gros Colman and Gros I 

I shall be obliged if some GaRrDENI 
ILLUSTRATED reader who has had exp 
with both will say which of the two vari 
is the better to grow as a late black Gra 
a fair-sized vmery with the necessary a n 
of piping. I was asked to advise o 
matter, but am not quite sure of my g 
for while on the one hand I grew Col: 
long time» and fairly successfully, 1 d 
experience of the other, A cane of ft 
variety was planted repeatedly, but proved t 
satisfactory from a quality stand: 
although producing | large, _ well-col 
bunches. A friend told me it was not 
Maroc, but Alnwick Seedling. Pers: 
do not think the small grower can im] 
on Black Hamburgh and Muscat of 
andria if sufficient heating power is ay 
for the latter, but if a late black Grape 
large in berry, is required, one of tl 
named above must be included. _ I fancy 
heard or read that Gros Maroc is th 
difficult to grow, the difference between 
in this matter resembling that be 
Canon Hall. and Muscat of Alex 
Doubtless some. GARDENING _ ILLUST 
reader will be able to tell us. The ilk 
tions in a recent number are a pr 
there are some fine growers still with us. 
was noted above in connection with Mu: 
of Alexandria ‘‘ when sufficient heat is 
able,’’ and when this is not so Mrs. P 
‘recommended as a substitute, requiri 
little artificial heat, but I never fout 


[Gros Colman is undoubtedly the’ 
the two Grapes, Gros Maroc being, as- 


ee 
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msidered a mid-season Grape. To do Gros 
[man really well it requires a long time to 
sn and a considerable amount of heat; in 
almost similar to that which the Muscat 
exandria needs. Owing to the size of 
erries great care is required in thinning 
| not overcropping, an error of treatment 
sh very quickly shows in the want of 
r. Alnwick Seedling is also a good late 
ty. In quality it is only second-rate, but 
te-keeping entitles it to a place in the 
ry. As regards the quality of Gros 
man, the aspect of the vinery influences 
‘In the conservatory at Chiswick there 
to be a rod on the south side. The 
-.: on the south side were always of fine 
ity, while those on the north side were of 
- quality and did not ripen so well. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


ati edging plants 
(D.).—Any of the Mossy Saxifrages would 
yc. such, for example, as S. hypnoides, 
elegantissima, S. Sternbergi, S. Stans- 
Hai, also S. Geum, S.. G. dentata, -S. 
rosa, S. Wallacei, S. Hostii, S. rosularis, 
/S. Andrewsi. These would afford variety 
so among these plants. Of Sedums, the 
s of spurium, oppositifolium,- and 
imtschaticum would be best, together with 
‘grandiflorum and glaucum. Other dwarf 
‘4 very hardy plants are  Antennaria 
mentosa, Achillea tomentosa, dwarf Cam- 
mulas, Polygonum Brunonis, Armerias, 
ronica rupestris, V. incana, Gaultheria 
oecumbens, G. Shallon, Dryas octopetala, 
thospermum prostratum, etc. Some of the 
guseleeks-would also be attractive in little 
Oks and crevices, and Zauschneria cali- 
mica, with a stone block covering its roots, 
yuld succeed also. Then you may also 
ant small bulbous things, Crocuses, Snow- 
sps, Snowflakes, Chionodoxas, etc. Stel- 
ja graminea aurea and Euonymus radicans 
fiegatus may also be useful and afford 
lour. 


viding Delphiniums 

». P.).—It is rather late to divide Del- 
iniums, but we do not think any harm will 
me to them if divided and replanted before 
rd frost sets in. 


_ TREES AND SHRUBS 
ning Plumbago capensis 

J. M.).—Plumbago capensis only needs 
prs if necessary to keep it within bounds, 
when grown as a bush, to maintain a 
rly symmetrical shape. The flowering is 
t assisted by pruning in any way; indeed, 
her the reverse. In a temperature of 50 
$5 to 65 degs. it will flower more or less 
oughout the winter, but in a cold green- 
re it is apt to lose some of its leaves and 


yartially to rest. When in that state the 
should be kept fairly moist, and on the 
n of spring it will start freely into 
th. That is the séason to repot it, if 
ssary, and the young plants then pro- 
d strike root readily if treated much as a 


GREENHOUSE 


tysanthemums—When to insert the 
cuttings 
. E.).—Take cuttings at any time in 
vember or December, or within a week or 
‘after the plants are cut down. As soon 
the flowering is over, cut back the main 
m, afterwards standing the pots on the 
phouse bench, or, better still, on some of 
“shelves near the glass. Keep the soil 
Ty moist, and in a short time the small 
ts at the base will begin to grow. When 
2 young shoots are some 3 inches to 4 


eae ee ~. 
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inches in length they should be detached with 
-a sharp knife, the lower bases trimmed off, 
and the cuttings inserted at once, using some 
light gritty compost for’ the purpose. The 
cutting should be cut straight through just 
below a joint. 


Heliotrope in cool greenhouse 


(M.).—To. winter the Heliotrope in a cool 
greenhouse the plants should be given just 
enough water to keep the soil fairly moist, 
but no more: Place them in the warmest 
part of the-structure, and where the atmo- 
sphere is dry. Even then many of the young 
leaves will die off, but, on the return. of 
spring, the plants will soon push forth new 
shoots. Then, of course, they must be 
watered rather mare freely. To flower them 
successfully during the winter a temperature 
of 60 degs, to 65 degs. should be maintained. 


ORCHIDS 
Watering Orchids 


Kindly let me know which is the best way 
to water Orchids in pots. Do you have to 
dip each into a pail of water, like those in 
baskets, or use a water-can ? GE Re 


| How to water Orchids properly is one of 
the most essential items in their culture. It 
matters little how applied, so long as water 
is afforded or withheld at the proper period. 
If more attention were paid to the condition 
of the plant as regards root-moisture we are 
convinced that there would be far fewer diffi- 
culties to contend with, and that Orchids 
would be grown far better than is generally 
the case, 

The first consideration is as to the condi- 
tion of growth in which the plant may be. 
Plants in an active state of growth at any 
season of the year will, with a normal tem- 
perature, require every encouragement to in- 
duce them to make their growth. If the 
active season of growth occurs in the sum- 
mer, little difficulty will be experienced, as 
the drying conditions outside tend to liberal 
treatment being afforded inside the houses; 
but it is quite another matter if one has to 
deal with plants in full growth during the 
winter, and the difficulties are increased ten- 
fold if the situation happens to be in the 
neighbourhood of London or other large 
towns, where dense smoke and a fog-laden 
atmosphere prevail. These conditions, un- 
favourable to plant life generally, may be 
considerably minimised by the observant 
cultivator, and we can point out instances in 
which Orchids are cultivated successfully and 
retain their normal conditions in positions 
where almost all other plants fail. 

WATERING, again, is one of the chief con- 
siderations. Should a plant be in active 
growth during the winter, care must be ob- 
served to allow the plant to become dry be- 
fore water is afforded, and, when given, 
sufficient should be applied to thoroughly wet 
the compost. If the surroundings are dull, 
the earlier in the day water is afforded the 
better chance there is of the superfluous 
moisture draining ~away before nightfall. 
Always take-care to see that the normal de- 
gree of temperature is reached before water- 
ing the plants. During periods of cold, 
frosty weather, when the temperature ranges 
low, it is always safest to keep the plants in 
a fairly dry condition at the roots. When the 
plants are at rest less moisture is naturally 
required, but it is a mistake to place Orchids 
on a shelf or in some out-of-the-way place 
and withhold moisture; this is against 
Nature.: Take the natural conditions of the 
Dendrobiums, where no rain falls perhaps for 
three months in the year. Here the heavy 
dews which prevail nightly must be reckoned 
with. These dews are enough to saturate 
one to the skin if moving among the foliage 


‘see they have been growing. 
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and grasses. This will suffice to illustrate 
the conditions prevailing generally through 
the resting period of most Orchids. It is far 
better to place the plants under cooler condi- 
tions as soon as the growths are completed, 
and during the resting season to afford suffi- 
cient root moisture to maintain a plump con- 
dition of the pseudo-bulbs. | 


ROSES 


Planting Climbing Roses in shallow soil 


I intend planting some climbing Roses on 
a wall facing south-south-west, which gets 
the sun all day. You state the soil should be 
dug 3 feet wide by 3 feet deep, but in taking 
out the stones and ashes next the house wall, 
about 1 foot down it is solid rock. I pre- 
‘sume this will not suit Roses? Should the 


\ 


Roses be planted close to the wall or a few 


inches from it, and how far out from the wall 
should the soil be dug? I intended planting 
Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, or 
Safrano and Reine Marie Henriette. Is the 
last a good one, or would you suggest a better 
one? In planting Roses, should the roots be 
spread out a few inches from the surface, or 
should they go straight down the depth of the 
roots? I have also heard it stated that no 
manure should touch the roots, it should be 
sae and above, but I suppose mixing 
manure and soil together is better? If Roses 
will not do, could Clematises be planted? 
How many Roses would be required for a 
circular bed of 24 feet, a mixture of Teas and 
H.P.’s? I intend making the bed on a lawn. 
Would the turf require to be removed some 
time before the Roses are planted? Hi 


[If the soil is of greater depth, even 2 feet 
away from the wall, we should advise you to 
plant that distance away, but if you can only 
procure 1 foot of soil before you come on to 
the rock, then there is little chance of Roses 
or Clematises succeeding. You could, how- 
ever, provide some tubs or boxes and fill 
these with good compost, so that you had at 
least soil 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep for each 
plant. There should be some 1-inch holes 
bored in bottom of tubs, and then about 6 
inches of crocks put in before adding the soil. 
Stand the tubs upon -three bricks. Such 
tubs would enable you to grow some fine 
Roses, but they would be much exposed to 
the sun, and consequently need watching to 
see that the roots did not suffer.’ A few trail- 
ing annuals, such as Nasturtiums, would 
shield the sides of the tubs from excessive 
sun, and you could mulch the surface soil 
with. 5 inches or 6 inches of well-decayed 
manure during the summer. By attending 
to this, and also well watering the Roses 
about twice a week, we think you would be 
successful with some climbing Roses. Gloire 
de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, and Safrano 
are good kinds for your purposes, but Reine 
Marie Henriette takes mildew so badly. In 
planting Roses it is always best to spread the 
roots outward, rather than allow them to go 
straight down, especially upon shallow soils. 
With the seedling Brier this is not an easy 
matter, and unless the roots are small and 
wiry, the only way is to plant them as you 
With standard 
Roses it is comparatively easy to spread the 
roots outward, and it is far better for the — 


plants. They are sure to find their way 
down. It is not a good plan to allow manure 
to come into immediate contact - with the 


roots, so that when planting it is well to give 
each plant a few shovelsful of fine soil im- 
mediately upon and beneath the roots.. You 
cannot do better than mix the manure with 
the soil as you proceed to dig the latter, keep- 
ing the manure from immediate contact at 
time of planting. The number of bush 
Roses required for a circular bed of 24 feet in 
circumference would be 24. You should pre- 
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pare the bed at once, digging the soil deeply, 
and burying the turf in bottom of the bed. 
After’ a few days’ interval you could then 
plant your Roses. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Preserving netting 


(A. E. Bannantyne).—The best thing for 
this is boiled linseed oil. The netting should 
be saturated in it while hot, then, when it has 
cooled, taken out, pressed or wrung, and 
hung up to dry. This renders the netting 
comparatively weather-proof, while, when 
dried, it is fairly supple. 


Making up hot-bed 

(D.).—When a hot-bed is made up to sup- 
port a frame there should be provided enough 
manure to make it even when well trodden 
fully 23 feet deep behind and 2 feet deep in 
front. Even then it will settle lower, but 
enough manure is needed to give heat for 
some time: Then with regard to width; that 
must be governed also very much by the 
amount of material at disposal. If the bed 
can be 18 inches wider and longer than the 
frdme so much the better, as that allows a 
solid, firm border to rest upon. But to make 
it too wide is to waste the heat generated by 
the outer portions of the bed, Then, when 
made up, all the long manure that can be 
obtained should so fast as brought be built up 
round the bed to assist in retaining the 
wanmth. Of course, the manure should, be- 
fore the bed is made up, have been well turned 
and mixed two or three times. 


Fowls’ manure 

(L.).—The manure from a fowls’ run is 
very good material for almost anything, but 
the run should be covered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked 
every day or so quite clean. Then, as col- 
lected, it should be smothered with soot, and 
be placed in a heap and mixed with its bulk 
of soil, allowing it to so remain for a month, 
then turning it in and giving it yet a farther 
dressing of soot, still allowing the manure to 
remain to sweeten and become incorporated 
with the soil. Practically, if allowed to re- 
main some three or four:months so much the 
better for your purpose. Then spread it about 
in March, and just lightly fork it in. A thin 
dressing suffices; still, it is unwise to employ 
this manure solely, as a diverse dressing is 
desirable the following year. 


Trade Notes 


Tobacco for Christmas 


John Player and Sons have given us the 
opportunity of testing their ‘‘ No Name” 
tobacco, and the fact that the sample soon 
went is sufficient recommendation. This 
tobacco was originally blended from an old 
recipe for the sole use of a Director of the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. It has of late years 
quietly circulated among a number of 
smokers. No name or publicity was given 
to it, and the demand was entirely created by 
recommendation. This demand has so ex- 
tended that the proprietors have now put it 
before the public under the title of ‘‘ No 
Name.’? The wonderful success of Empire 
packet tobaccos produced by Player’s has in- 
duced the Nottingham firm to offer to 
cigarette smokers a packet of Empire blend 
cigarettes. These Player’s Empire Navy 
Cut cigarettes will be retailed at 10. for 5d., 
and splendid value they are too. 


The ideal Xmas Pudding 


For housewives who are wanting an ideal 
recipe for their Christmas puddings we have 
pleasure in giving the following, which has 
been issued by the well-known firm of 
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Borwick’s. Take 2 lb. of flour, two heaped- 
up teaspoonfuls of Borwick’s baking powder, 
2 ozs. of breadcrumbs, 14 lbs. of suet, 2 lbs. 
of Raisins, 1 lb. of Currants, 10: ozs. of 
sugar, 2 ozs. of Almonds, 1 lb, of mixed 
candied peel, salt and spice to taste. Mix the 
ingredients well together, and add six eggs, 
well beaten, and 2 pint of milk; divide in two 
and boil eight hours. It is said that no sub- 
stitute or fancy flour will produce the same 
satisfactory results as Borwick’s. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Question Night at Dundee 


One of the most interesting meetings of the 
session of the Dundee Horticultural Society 
was held on December 3rd, when the follow- 
ing questions, among others, were dis- 
cussed :— 

1. Is the constitution of the Potato de- 

teriorating ? 

2. Is the young gardener of to-day as 
enthusiastic as his predecessors? 

3. What is the best method of keeping 
Apples ? Et 

4. Is the present-day gardener less pro- 
ficient than his predecessors of, say, 
25 years ago? 

5. How does the relationship between the 
gardener and his employer compare 
with that of a former generation? 

6. In what way can the Society help or 
encourage the occupiers of the Garden 
City houses? 

Mr. W. H:. Buist presided over a large at- 
tendance, and each of the subjects brought 
forward were fully debated. 

Mr. Buist opened the debate on the ques- 
tion as to how the Society could help or en- 
courage the occupiers of the Garden City 
houses to keep their gardens. 

He thought that he was asked to speak on 
this subject as he was a member of the Town 
Council, which had built these houses and 
had something to do with the, beautifying 
af them, It was also the duty of the Society 
to encourage these people to improve their 
gardens. 

One way of helping them was by giving 
seeds that would grow best in the various 
districts; another way was to grant a prize 
or prizes for the best-kept garden in each of 
the schemes; the decision to be made by a 
committee just before the annual show, and 
the result declared along with the others; 
while the third possible method would be to 
set aside a special class at the annual show 
in which only those householders could com- 
pete. Along lines such as these the Society 
could help. 

Mr. Alex. Duncan, Mayfield, said that he 
had asked that question because he had seen 


‘some of the tenants of the houses making 


very fine attempts to keep their little bit of 
ground, 

It was unanimously agreed to put the 
matter before the Schedule Committee for the 
favourable consideration’ of the suggestion to 
give a prize for the best-kept garden in each 
scheme, 


Storinc AppLes.—Of special interest to 
amateur fruit-growers will be the sugges- 
tions for keeping Apples. Mr. J. Bell, 
Rosendael, Broughty Ferry, said they should 
be stored in a shed with a north aspect at an 
even temperature. The fruit had to be 
gathered when ripe, as it would not keep 
otherwise, and any Apples that had fallen 
from the trees should be stored by themselves 
and used as soon as possible. Only the very 
best should be put away, and the smaller ones 
could be used for jam. 

Mr. W. A. Crighton, Glencarse, advocated 
storing the fruit in a temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. Fahr., in a shed with a floor of 
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ashes. If stored on wood or matting t 
Apples were apt to lose their flavour, and 
suggested the use of white paper or brow 
glazed paper. No air should be allowed int 
the storehouse until the Apples had sweate: 
and very sparingly even after that. o 

DETERIORATION’ IN Potatoes.—Mr. Ale 
Duncan spoke on the deterioration of tt 
constitution of the Potato, Hé thought 
was deteriorating, and, as proof of the f, 
said that the Potato now refused to repr 
duce itself by natural means. ‘The Potai 
was an exotic and should reproduce itself f 
seed, 4 4 

He could remember 30 years ago, whe 
Potato ‘‘plums’’ were common on plants, bi 
now it was rarely that they were sé 
Cultivation was altogether unnatural, and 
was a wonder that the Potato had. kept 
constitution .so well, considering tha’ 
natural habitat was Peru, which differ 
so greatly climatically from Scotland. 

The vegetative method of reproduction wi 
by the tuber,-and the natural was by see 
New varieties were necessary now and a; ‘aii 
and the only way he knew of getting te 


was from seed. 

THE PRESENT-DAY GARDENER.—It was agree 
that the present-day gardener is as proficie; 
as his predecessor of about 25 years ago. 

Mr. J. Beatts, Binrock, said that althous 
the war had taken away many of the your 
men who were rising as gardeners, | 
thought that the present-day man was ; 
efficient as his predecessor, and more sci 
tific. Times had changed, and the finer ty 
of indoor fruit had been done away with. — 

Mr. Duncan. said that, as one of th 
school, he did not think that any comparis 
could be drawn, but when he looked bac 
some of the old works of gardening he | 
to smile. 

On the motion of Mr. James Sla 
Broughty Ferry, a vote of thanks was 
corded to the Chairman. 


LATE NOTE 
Remodelling Preston Park, Brighto 


As foreshadowed in our report of 
activities of the Brighton and Sussex He 
cultural Society, it is proposed to 
450,000 on remodelling Preston ~ 
Brighton, which is now largely an expa 
of tarred paths, evergreen shrubs, and gr 
The scheme has been drawn up by Cay 
MacLaren, the Horticultural See 
of the Brighton. Parks and Gardens, w 
says that the features of his scheme fol 
the tradition of well-known Contine1 
parks. If his proposals are adopted, visi 
to Brighton will be able to float leisurel 
boats on a lake 6 acres in extent, while th 
listen to a band playing in the setting 
temple, which will rise from the middle 
the lake. Terrace gardens, rock garden 
and boulevards will replace the present 
paths. Horticulture is going ahead it 
Borough, and happily the Mayor of Brig 
is also the President of the flourishin 
Horticultural Society. 


Apple trees and Pear trees for regra 

There is not now much regrafting do 
private gardens, but where unsuitable 
ties may have been planted this is a 
time at which to head back the trees. — 
time, the scions of approved varieties can 
taken carefully and laid behind a north 


Enquiry Zi a 
- Can any of your readers’ who have g 
Vitis Brandt give me their experience 0 
fruit ripening out-of-doors in the south-we 
counties ? LA Bag 
Wells, Somerset. a 
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LATE REPLIES 


apanese Chrysanthemums 
Will you kindly inform me through your 
yer the names of 12 Chrysanthemums 
anese) for large blooms, medium height ; 
will you please state which to pinch and 
mn, and which break naturally for 1st 
owns? Constant REaprER. 


1 he following should answer your pur- 
:—Dawn of Day, natural ist crown. 


Cavell, matural ist crown. Golden 

pion, natural rst crown. Majestic, 
hh 2nd week in May. Mrs. Algernon 
vis, natural 1st crown. Mrs. G. Drabble, 
th ist week May. Mrs. Geo. Monro, 
r., pinch 3rd week May. Mrs. Peter 
fray, natural ist crown. Queen Mary, 


mch ist week May. Princess Mary, pinch 
oo May. Sir E. Letchworth, natural 


t crown. William Rigby, pinch 1st week 

. The Chrysanthemums sent for identi- 
ation are:—1, Single Chrysanthemum 
tia; 2, white Chrysanthemum Mrs, R. 
berthur. | 


irly-fiowering Rhododendrons 

I should be much obliged if you would give 
= some information on the winter-flowering 
aododendrons ; the names of the best, with 
bit and time of “flowering. I understand 
at R. precox is a well-known variety, but 
ve been told that there are others, 
Pangbourne. E. M. Simmons. 


[One of the first to flower is R. Nobleanum 
arlet and rose), which grows into a large 
@. We have seen it in full bloom at Kew 
“the open_on New Year’s Day. The 
aller-growing R. precox, a popular de- 
luous variety of bushy habit, with rose, 
ic, Or mauve-pink flowers, usually opens in 
bruary, and continues, frost permitting, 
ough March. R. moupinense, a pretty 
arf species. which, in its native haunts, 
yws on other trees, may be grown in a 
tered place. It has large white flowers 
ited red, which open in February and 
ich. Rhododendron rhombicum, “some- 
les referred to as an Azalea, has tich 
ple flowers borne on bare twigs in March 
P April, R. Jacksoni is a good early crim- 
, and Christmas Cheer is a splendid blush- 
ite, dwarf-growing, and very early. R. 
sscens (pale yellow), dauricum and mucro- 
atum (rosy-lilac) are all early-flowering. 
2 neat-growing R. racemosum is usually 
ie in April. ] x 


- BOOKS 
Dairy Farming and Cattle 
ey Breeding* 


hese two volumes belong to the ‘* Farmer 
“Stock-Breeder Manuals,” a title which 
S not indicate they are solely intended for 
Mers, but are sponsored by the celebrated 
mal indicated. Indeed, two forthcoming 
mes on ‘Soils and Fertilisers’? and 
ect and Fungus Pests” will directly 
tern gardeners, while if it be in anybody’s 
er to always precisely draw a line be- 
m horticulture and agriculture it is not 
m mine. Thus, I was lately at a farm 
petal hundred acres on which there is an 
mous block of Tomato-houses and a con- 
table area under small fruits and flowers, 
K by jowl with and worked in unison 
| agricultural crops and stock. Agricul- 
in England is not as wholly prosperous 
1€ present time as we should all like it to 
and I am far from saying anything new 
remark that the farmer might often, with 


le Principles of Dairy Farming," by G. H. Garrard, 
5 7S. 6d. net. ~ 

| Cattle-Breeder’s Handbook for 1926,’’ by Watson, 
n, & Garrard; 6s. net. Published by Ernest Benn, 
“The Farmer and Stockbreeder,”’ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


advantage, emulate the more intensive 
methods of the gardener, 

As a gardener who has also done some 
farming I am very favourably impressed by 
these two books, and heartily commend them 
in particular to the country gentleman. who 
has cows on his place. 

We are told that ‘‘ The average annual 
yield of millx of all the dairy cows in this 


country is estimated at about §00 gallons. 


[t is possible, with ordinary skill and care, to: 


secure a herd average of at least 700 gallons. 
The average age of the steers and heifers 
slaughtered for beef probably exceeds three 
years. Where conditions are ordinarily 
favourable it is possible to produce butcher’s 
cattle at less than two years old without the 
sacrifice of weight or quality.’? These are 
the sort of books. which should powerfully 
assist such desirable ends. The authors ap- 
pear to assume that hand-milking will be 
employed, not machine-milking. My own 
experience of dairy farming is chiefly 
Colonial, and my comment is that the almost 
general preference for hand-milking in 
England appears to me oldsfashioned and ill- 
advised. Ge 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—The Inside of a 
Mattress: Article XXV.; What is Waste? ; 
Lecture at the Geffrye Museum: Furniture 
Mountings. 

The Chemical Age.—Monthly Dyestuffs 
Supplement; ‘‘ The Fastness of Developed 
Dyes-on Cellulose Materials,’ by H. J. Hall, 
B.Se., F.1.C.; ‘Intensive Production of 
Sulphuric Acid,” by P. Parrish; Proceedings 
at the. Meetings of the Institute of Fuel 
Technology and the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. 

The Electrician.‘ Paris Suburban Elec- 
trification,’’ by T. Rich; ‘‘ An Outline of the 
Trunking Aspect of Automatic Telephones,” 
by G. F, O'Dell (I.E.E. Paper); Automatic 
Telephone Testing Apparatus, 

Lhe Fruit Grower.—‘ Future of Covent 
Garden Market,’? by Major-E. G. Monro; 
‘““ Roses Under Glass,’’ by A. J. Macself: 
The Heating of Nurseries. 

The Gas World.—Oil and Other Fuels for 
Carbonising Processes: The Influence’ of 
Carbonising Conditions upon the Free Car- 
bon Content of Tar; Coal Tar for Vertical 
Retorts, 

The Timber Trade~ Journal,—Scottish 
Railway Rates Test Case Lost; From Saw 
to Sander—Special; Trade on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—Imple- 
ments and Dairy Appliances at the Smith- 
field Show; A Chat on Lever Locks; The 
Scrap Metal Trade of London. 


SHORT REPLY 


H. W. P.—We have found that searing the 
end of the stem ‘with a red-hot iron will stop 
the bleeding. 


NAMES OF FRUITS 


Col. Hopton, Ledbury.—A particularly fine 
fruit of Pear Duchess d’Angouléme, weighing 
1 lb. 3 ozs. This variety is one of the parents 
of the better-known Pitmaston Duchess, 

M. O. Foster.—Apple Duke of Devonshire. 

Dendron.—Apples ; 1, D’Arcy Spice ; 2, not 
recognised, : 


. CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar- 
den.—List of winter and spring flowering 
bulbs ; clearance sale of perennials, etc. 

J. W. Cole and Son, Peterborough.—_New 
and choice Chrysanthemums. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 
“Farrer’s. Last Journey, Upper Burma, 


1919-20,”” by E. H.-M. Cox. Published by 
Dulau and Co., Ltd., price 18s. net. 


Watch » 3s 
this 
Series 


_— Six Hills 
Great Autumn 


CLEARANCE 
SALE 


ALPINES 


All Plants in this section are 


1/- each 


3 of one individual sort for 2s. 0d. 
6 is 4s. 0d. 
cr 8s, Od. 


Centaurea uniflora. Silver foliage, flowers rose-claret 
uncommon alpine, 9 in.. June 

Dicentra formosa. Dainty and graceful, pink flowers, 
9-12in, April-July 

Dracocephalum Sp. China. 
handsume, July-August 

Eyilobium Macropus. Dainty trailer, 
flowers, lin., new. Summer 

Erigeron leiomerus. Charming dwarf species, laven- 
der Daisy flowers, 2in., May-June 

Tris Forestii, Choice citron-yellow species, 18 ing” 
May-June 

Micromeria Douglasii. 
grant l-aves 

Phlox Doug asii. 
flowers, May-June 

Phlox Douglasii Lilac Queen. 

i in 

Primula Aileen Aroon, Gorgeous bog species, terra- 
cotta orange, 18 in., May-June 

Primula Auricula Old Yellow Dusty Miller. Beautiful 
soft y-llow Auricula, fragrant, May 

Primula helodoxa. Noble bog species, flowers rich gold, 
2-3 ft., May-June 

Primula pulverulenta. Bog srecies, 
powdered stems, 18 in., May-June 

Saxifraga aizoon saldensis. Vevy small growing, silver 
leaves, rare and dainty, May 

Saxifraga aizoon punctatissima. Flowers white, richly 
freckled with red, May 

Saxifraga Dr. Ramsey. One of the loveliest silvers, 
richly encrusted, handsome flowers, 9 in., May-June 

Saxifraga Hsther New. Very silvery rosettes, grace- 
ful sprays of sulphur yellow, May-June 

Saxifraga Irvingii. Small, choice, dainty, shell-pink, 
March. 1 in. 3 

Silene pusilla. Very dainty dwarf, myriads of tiny 
white flowers, 3in., May-June 

Vacinium vistus-idoea. Pretty peat shrublet, white 
waxy bell flowers, red berries, 6 in. 

Veronica Bidwillii lilacina Very. lovely, sub-shrub, 
pale lilac flowers, 61n., June 

Viola~ biflora.. Tiny golden-violet flowers, 46 in,, 
Summer 


Heads of yiolet, 2 ft., 


big white 


Interesting trailer, very fra- 


Neat mat-like habit, fragrant 


Lovely lilac variety, 


crimson flowers, 


All plants in this section are 


1/6 each 


3 of one individual sort for 3s. 0d, 
6 a 6s. Od. 
ia 12s. 0d, 
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Erodium hybridum roseum, Rosy flowers. All sum- 
mer, dwerf, choice, 2-in. 
Linnaea borealis, Choice trailer, 
fragrant. Peat or leaf mould 
Onosma echinides. Amber coloured, Almond scented 
flowers, 9-12 in., June-July 
Primula Lissadell Red Hugh. 
cinnabar-red, 18 in., May-June 
Saxitraga Jenkins. hell pink, biggish flowers, 
March, 1 in. 
Saxifraga Kestonensis, 
on red stems, 1 in. 
Veronica. Bidwillii, true. Tiny shrubby species, very 
attractive, trailing white flowers, June-J uly 


tiny pink bells, 


Gorgeous bog species, 


Dwarf, compact, snow white 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT 


(Dept. G.) : Ltd. 


_ Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts. 
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An Ideal 
®)} Xmas or New Year’s 


Gift 


A year’s subscription to 
‘* Gardening Illustrated ” 
would constitute the most 
acceptable and useful gift 
you could make to your 
— gardening friend — 


On receipt of 13/- We shall 

be glad to send. a copy 

regularly each week for 12 

months to any part of the 
world 


A PERPETUAL REMINDER 
OF YOUR FRIENDSHIP 


~—> 


@ 
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SZ 
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Address— 


KS 


<~ 
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The Subscription Department, 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


SZ 


Bouverie House, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


For Present Use 
in the Garden 


) GARDEN MANURE 
HUMUS MANURE 


“ FERRY" GARDEN MANURE gives back to 
the soil the Phosphates, Potash, Nitrogen, and 
other foods that have been taken up by the growing 
It is the finest manure 


plants during this year. 
Apply at the rate of 


for general garden purposes. 

2 to 8 ozs. per square yard. 

14 lbs., 3/6; 28 lbs. 6/-; 
1 ecwt., 21/-. 


56 lbs. 11/6; 


‘“*FERRY” HUMUS MANURE. The only satis-_ 


factory substitute for Stable Manure, It improves 
the physical condition of the soil and enriches- it 


with the important plant foods, Contains 10 per 


cent. Phosphates, 
28 lbs., 4/6; 56 Ibs, 7/6; 112 lbs., 12/- 


ALE PRICES CARR. PAID TO NEAREST 
STATION FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 
Agents wanted throughout England ‘or 
“ Ferry” Specialities. 

BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 

MANURE CO., LTD. (Dept. C.), 
Briton Ferry, South Wales. (Est. 1886.) 

WATER 


MEET-ALL “3 52/6 


A Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses up to 20 x 10 ft. 
Burns —Cinders, Coke. Anthracite, etc. 


The 


Moist Heat . No Injurious Fumes. eee 
Boilers & Heating Sets for all requirements. FREE 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


£58c,Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


[THE DOWNER LUPIN 


December 1, 1921 
tes * ONE 
SIMPLY MUST 

Dig with a 


“BULLDOG”: 


Border Spade 
The cleanest 2 _Indispens- | 
and sweetest able Meets 
working spade Garden Pe | 


made Fully warranted 


Ask your dealer | 
for a “BULLDOG” 
and see that you get it 


Send for leaflet 


4 


WM. PARK & Co., “erates Fores | 


is known all the world over. aay 
Apply for Lupin List. 
Also HERBACEOUS and ALBINE CATALOGUE. 


DOWNER. 1, Drayton Manor Nurseries, Chichester _ 


AND ee 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
242 . ; we, yy a 

Sate quanstlies an ne for Pree Liat — Sine 


RICHARD SANKEY: & SON, Ltd. 


oe 


LN 
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Greenhouses from 
£4 17 6 


GLASSHOUSES AND THE PROPA- 
GATION OF PLANTS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Nurseryman—Green- 
houses — Propagation — Seedlings — Cuttings — Practical 
Cutting Making—Potting—Index. 


SPECIAL GLASSHOUSE CROPS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.— Tomatoes—Cucumbers— Melons 
—Grapes —Sweet Peas— Forcing Bulbs— Lifted” 
Chrysanthemums—Catch Crops—Index. 


ROSES FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Some Business Considerations 
—Propagation by Cuttings—Stocks—Budding—Propaga- 
tion by Grafting—Rose Cuttings under Glass—Roses in 
Pots—Roses Planted Under Glass—Things that Matter— 
Marketing—Index. 


EACH VOLUME DEMY 6vo. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Post 
a 


Pou.try mouses from 
#1 12 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliances 
of every description. 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C.2 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS “ON APPROVAL | 
These practical little books, by Mr. F. J. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S., will help every Gardener, whether working . cS 
for pleasure or profit, to get the best results from his plants. They are issued at the uniform price of 2/6 each 


PRICE 22/& net each. 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham 


Free 
SS 


EMDEIA WEED | 


ek 


(po eas 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND. SOILFUME, 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND. OTHER CHEMICALS — 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE i 
ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY, IF ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WE SEND DKRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


OnlvAddresss TOMLINSON & Haywamro Lr LINCOLN. i 


Huis from 
£3 12 6 


RES SoH 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—The Perpetual Flowering Car- | 
nation— Propagation by Cuttings—Potting and Growing | 
on—Summer Treatment—Enemies—Cutting and Packing — 
the Flowers— Older Plants and Indoor Planting—Border | 
Carnations— Raising Border Carnations from Seed—Layer- 
ing—Planting or Potting ?—Perpetual and other Border 
Carnations—Dianthus Allwoodii—Garden Pinks—Index. | 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF.—Annuals—Biennials—Herbace- 
ous—Roses (outdoor)—Carnations and Pinks—Chrysan- 
themums—Glasshouse Flowers—Bulbs—Asparagus Fronds 
and Smilax, etc. . 7 ae 


DECORATIVE PLANTS, TREES and SHRUBS 

CONTENTS IN BrIEF.— Hedge Plants — Flowering — 
Shrubs — Conifers— Window Box Evergreens— Hardy ~ 
Climbers, etc. ae 


(Postage 2d. extra or 6d. ‘for four.) Rg 


e 767 Carnation maggot ... 768 
(\TBUR’S EF.- Conifers for a sana- 

, A eel) torium... .. - 767 

: ‘Lane’ s Prince Constant reminder of - 

ert .. friendship,a .. ... 768 

her's ‘Broom. turn- Dahlia Pink Pearl ... 763 
scarlet for Christ- DAHLIAS FROM 

t decoration -» 767 SEED ... . 763 


ee cut- Doronicums... 765 
« 767 Eleagnus macro- 
Eiihemium “Mrs. phylla blooming in 
Turner fatling 767% December ... 758 
— Flowers, a garden of 
67 sweet smelling er.) 
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INDEX—Illustrations in Capitals 


Labels and labelling 762 
Lavender, pruning ... 766 
LILY, THE WHITE 


Flowers for Christ- 
mas .. 
Fruit trees “be “root- 


pruned? should ... 756 MARTAGON . 765 
Frutt trees, lifting and Lomatia ferruginea... 759 

transplanting... Maritime Alps, in 
Fruit - trees, root- the.. 757 

PYUNINEG 0. see ove 766 Obituary: “Dr. Nyman 
Garden store, the... 757 Lower... .. - 768 
Gladioli corms, about 767 Onion Brown Globe . te 762 


Gladiolus Los An- Onosma albo-roseum 756 
geles... ih Oe Persnettyas 0 se oe FST 
HEATH GARDEN, Phillyrea Vilmorins- 

PLANTING THE... 758 TY: ORE IRS eer Sey P| 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’? 


Pinus Montesume ... 758  Rosehedges ... ... ... 760 
Plants, Steenbine, in Roses and black spot 758 
bots Siew oe oars Rose trials at Wastey, 
PLANTS~ FOR CRE’... fadinak . 756 
CHRISTMAS, Tomatoes. growing . 766 
ROOM... . TREES AT ALBURY 
Plants for name and PARK . - . 760 
description 4 es S68 Trees, training wall 765, 
Potato, black leg of». . 766 Vine border, reno- 
Potatoes, quality in... 762 vating a 766 
Reading and District Vines, outdoor 765 
it aaah Aenetia Water prea ences 
tio a trees —..: . 768 
Rose Bed making @ ... 767 Wood ashes . 763 


: Room 
1z - 
T no period of the year are indoor plant 
decorations so much appreciated as at 
Shristmas, when vegetation out-of- 
sis at its lowest ebb. But the list of 
is suitable for the purpose is rather 
ed; at least, such as succeed well for 
length of time in the dry atmosphere of 
lary rooms or city offices that are in 
“use. The following are such as may 
‘own by anyone with the average amount 
ttention required to grow any kind of 
Fas Of 
YE-FOLIAGED PLANTS, Chamerops humilis 
C. excelsa are two of the hardiest of the 
e family of Palms; Aspidistra lurida is 
fer most useful plant in spite of all that 
id about it in these days, and everyone 
ws Ficus elastica, or the India- 
ar plant, to be almost without 
‘al; then there is Aralia Sieboldi, 
its, Fig-like leaves. Dracaena 
isa is a very elegant plant, and 
be grown into large specimens 
lite small pots. Ferns of hardy 
greenhouse kinds do well in 
S if the hard, leathery-leaved 
are selected. The common 
| ae is a very effective 
when well established in pots, 
lits shining leaves, clear and 
it, seem to appreciate a good 
g from the syringe. Then 
| of the Pteris family— 
| a called the Ribbon Ferns, 
[having long serrated leaves— 
‘as P. longifolia, P. serrulata, 
P. cretica, will thrive the year 
it window, plants, and the 


i 


ul Lycopodium denticulatum 
t effective with its verdant 
ay either by itself in pots or 
ing baskets, or for carpeting 
soil in the pots of other 

is, as when well established it 
S over the edges of the pots, 
g a most graceful fringe or 
ing. I have known many 
eurs make most effective win- 
Naskets of the common small- 
d English Ivy by digging up 
with good roots on banks 
€ it grows amongst Ferns, and 
ferring the clump bodily into 
Sts of either wire or wood, 
gtter being preferable, as if 
ave pieces with the bark on 
Took extremely well, and the 
nd Ferns last for years, as they 
be hung up in any shady posi- 
out-of-doors when not required 


& decoration. Among 


+ 


Plants for Christmas 


FLOWERING PLANTS Erica hyemalis is one 
of the easiest-grown Heaths, and, with Erica 
carnea, flowers naturally about this time of 
year. Primulas are most effective window 
plants, and if one has a little frame to grow 
them in summer they will keep blooming all 
through the winter and spring, as a rather 
dry atmosphere , suits them well. Zonal 
Pelargoniums continue to produce their gay 
blooms as room plants where a_ genial 
warmth and rather dry atmosphere prevail. 
The Early White Roman Hyacinth may be 
had in full bloom at Christmas by potting the 
bulbs early in August, and keeping them in 
the warmest part of the house. As Roman 
Hyacinths are still scarce and dear the 
miniatures, known as the ‘‘ Dutch Romans,”’ 


Cynthella Hyacinths, known also as the Dutch Romans, are 
suitable for bowls, vases, or window boxes 


The true Roman Hyacinths are still scarce, but these Cynthellas 
or Miniature Hyacinths, in white, scarlet, rose, and blue, are 


admirable substitutes 


make good substitutes. Of berry-bearing 
plants, Solanum Capsicastrum, or Winter 
Cherry, is most attractive, and easy to 
manage, for if cut down close in spring, it 

may be grown on in summer in an ordinary 
frame, to form most effective | plants. 
Grevillea robusta is another good room plant. 
Many others might be added, but the above 
are easily procurable, and may be grown with 
the usual appliances at command of villa gar- 
deners; the great thing to aim at is to have 
the plants well rooted; in fact, rather under 
than over potted, as they are not only much 
more useful, but are decidedly more easily 
kept in good health in small pots than in 
large ones, the roots perishing if surrounded 
by a quantity of cold, inert soil. It is sur- 
prising how long plants may be 
kept growing in small pots full of 
roots by means of liquid food alone, 


pls 


Notes of the Week 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert 


N a survey of the Apples, which 

have borne satisfactory crops 

during 1926 here, in East Sussex, 
the above has proved one of the best. 
The trees, both pyramids and stan- 
dards, have produced, without ex- 
ception, quite a good crop of clean, 
average-sized fruit. The pyramid 
trees are growing in orchards and 
the lower branches actually rested 
upon the grass with the weight of 
their fruits. The regularity of the 
cropping of this fine Apple should 


be made a note of by intending 
planters, for its fruits come as a 
boon in a year notorious for its 


Apple shortage. The tree is grace- 
ful and drooping, and very pic- 
turesque both in fruit and in flower. 
It is not, however, suitable, except 
as a standard, for planting where 
cattle must graze. Even standards 
must be taller than is necessary 
with the majority of other kinds, 
otherwise the tips of its drooping 
branches will be eaten off. The 
fruits are attractive when ripe, and 
more even in size than most sorts, 
being of a pleasing pale yellow 


overlaid with red stripes, generally 
on that side facing the sun. During 
February and March this Apple 


may be used as a dessert fruit, 
although generally valued for its 
good cooking qualities. Who raised 
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it no one seems to know, but it lies to the 
credit of Messrs. Lane and Sons, a famous 
nursery of last century, for having discovered 
it in a Berkhamsted garden and. bringing 
it to the notice of the public. BoM: 


Onosma albo-roseum 


No flower lover can see this for the first 
time without wishing to possess and culti- 
vate it. Would that one dare assert that it 
can be grown in any rock garden without 
care or trouble? It wants some care and, 
even with such care, it may succumb to the 
idiosyncrasies of our seasons and leave us for- 
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lorn. It is a very charming plant, much 
after the habit of the better-known O. 
echioides or tauricum. It-is even more hoary 
in its foliage than that species, and is thus 
more liable to injury in winter. It is sub- 
shrubby in its habit, and grows from about 
six inches to nine inches high. When _ it 
blooms it throws up clusters of flowers, 


bugle-like in form and of a velvety texture. 


These are sometimes like molten glass, rang- 
ing to blue and blood colour, the combina- 
tion of colours being most fascinating. It 
loves a hot, drv place, and is best in a crevice 
of limestone. S. ARNOTT, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor zs 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Should Fruit Trees be 
Root-pruned ? 
| HAVE nothing to add to, nor to with- 


draw from, my considered opinion con- 

cerning root-pruning. May I crave space, 
before retiring from the controversy, to make 
a few observations to my critics? -J shall 
take them seriatim. (1) Mr. W. E. Wright 
does not advance a solitary reason for or 
against. As a matter of fact, he ‘‘ hedges.”’ 
He asks me to give a more up-to-date 
(blessed phrase) method that will answer the 
purpose. ‘That is the very thing which I did 
in my note. Look after the roots of fruit 
trees in their early stages and the fatuous 
practice of root-pruning will be unnecessary. 
Mr. Wright asks me to refer to back num- 
bers of this journal—informing me that, in 
these, I will ‘‘ find many answers that fruit 
trees should be root-pruned during autumn.’’ 
Apparently Mr. Wright considers that this 
puts ‘‘ Q. E. D.” to the matter. 

(2)! 1 confess, candidly, that I had looked 
for more effective criticism from one who 
bears the honoured (and famous) name of a 
‘Pearson of Lowdham.’’ The chief points 
in his notes are these: For many years he 
agreed (in theory) with ‘‘ A Scottish Gar- 
dener.’’ Then, one year, he and his old 
friend, ‘‘ Joe’ (I imagine I know ‘‘ Joe’s ”’ 
other name), attacked some trees ‘‘in no 
gentle or scientific manner ’”’ and with no 
tools but spades. The results, says Mr. 
Pearson, were far better than he had thought 
for, and on this isolated case, isolated by his 
own admission, he left theory behind. Let 
me assure him that my conclusions have not 
been arrived at from theory or by a single 
instance, but have been gathered in the hard 
field of practical experience. And may J sug- 
gest to Mr. Pearson that the results to which 
he refers so complacently may not have been 
obtained by his ungentle and unscientific 
treatment, but in spite of it? 

(3) Entirely do I fail to see the point (if 
point there be) of Mr. Bruce Hewitt’s notes. 
This criticism is neither constructive nor de- 
structive. He says neither ‘‘ yea’’ nor 
“nay.’’ His notes are entirely and abso- 
lutely negligible. I thank him, however, for 
the friendly interest which he evinces in my 
‘“ well-worded passages.’’ Apart from that 
compliment his entire note is far from being 
germane to the subject under discussion, and 
is principally devoted to an attempt to be 
sarcastic (or ironical) at my expense. I as- 
s-re him my withers are unwrung, and, I 
may add, I have no intention of treading on 
the coat-tail of Mr. Hewitt, so temptingly 
trailed before me, in ~the word ‘ pro- 
fession (?).’? In vain is the net set in sight 
of the bird. A ScottisH GARDENER. 
have read with much interest the 
different opinions of this much-abused ‘sub- 


ject. I have for the last 30 years root-pruned 
fruit trees, both inside and out, with very 
good results, in different parts of Lancashire, 
and,I could name several who could bear me 
out in this statement. I quite agree with 
‘“A Scottish Gardener’’ in what he says 
about taking the trees in hand the first four 
years, but if a tree has been planted to take 
care of itself, and in time the roots get down 
into the cold subsoil, I do not see anything 
barbarous or dangerous about root-pruning, 
quite the reverse. If this is done at a proper 
time and in a proper mannér it cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect on the tree; that is 
my experience. I have seen both Pear and 
Apple trees bearing inferior fruit brought out 
to perfection by cutting the strong roots back 
and bringing them nearer the surface. It 
may interest some of our readers to know 
that I picked six Winter Nelis Pears this 
year that weighed over 4 lbs., and not from 
a young tree either. 


A LANCASHIRE GARDENER. 


—— | observe in your issue of December 
4th ‘‘A Scottish Gardener’? . objects very 
forcibly to root-pruning of fruit trees, stat- 
ing the time to regulate the root growth is 
within the first four years after planting, 
which is quite correct, but when a gardener 
takes up a new charge he often finds there 
are large trees making plenty of growth, and 
having been spur pruned, only produce more 
growth. These trees often produce flower 
but no fruit. In my experience, when J have 
had charge of such trees, I thin out crossing 
branches and cut back others to where I can 
get a suitable young growth as a lead, leav- 
ing it a -foot or eighteen inches. in length 
according to the strength. 

The spurs are thinned out, and the side 
shoots are left four or five inches in length. 
They can easily be shortened later on. When 
a tree wants to grow, give it plenty of work, 
but let the head have plenty of air and light 
to enable the wood to ripen. 

The next season I root-prune a quarter or 
one half of the tree !according to size. I 
do not believe in being too severe; and the 
other half can be done the following season, 
if too much strong growth is still produced; 
but this is often not required if the tree be- 


gins to bear fruit, this will steady up the - 
I have always found root-pruning . 


growth. 
to be very beneficial, either in the open or 
against a wall or under glass. 

The methods explained by ‘‘ J. M.’’ and 
‘“ A. W.” are quite correct; therefore, I will 
not repeat them, I have a Pear tree planted 
about eighteen years ago, J am told, which 
made 3 feet to 5 feet of growth this past 
season, flowered well, but only two smait 
fruits were produced. What would ‘‘ A Scot- 
tish Gardener’? recommend to do with it? 

Stirling. Aaa 


‘the fruit would be small. 


—— I do not profess to be an expert. 
should like to give my experience on the | 
ject. I had a number of trees, Pears 
Apples, which had been cut back for a 
many years, but were always throwing 
shoots 3 feet or 4 feet long, and as they 
duced very little fruit I decided to let ¢ 
go ahead, after cutting out some o: 
weaker growths. Next season they fo 
an abundance of fruiting buds, and 
lowing season plenty of fruit. The sh 
have to be considerably ‘thinned, or 
would become as thick as a Thorn bu 
The fault: 
the shoots which have had to be cut 
liable to die out, thus leaving a lot o: 
wood about the tree, which experts say 
desirable. ; 

I wonder if your correspondent who 
vises ringing completely severs the bas 
I was under the impression that t 
would be to permanently check gro 
seems to be a very simple idea an 
trying. + 


—— With reference ‘to my letter ont 
pruning published on pages 741 and 74 
want to add that the methods therein « 
cated have been practised by me for | 
30 years with success in Britain, Fra 
Italy, South Africa, Australia, and The E 
Let any of your readers give it a trial aga 
any system of root-pruning, and then | 
will be in a position to argue. My inten 
in writing again on this subject is to , 
a few hints on cultivating fruit trees in o 
to avoid such mismanagement in future. 
is always best to plant yearlings or two-y 
old trees, because they can be trained m 
more easily, and because they transplant 
establish themselves better than older tr 
All young fruit trees must have the atten 
that baby plants require and which nuts 
men give them. The proportion of one 
potash to two-parts phosphates is essentie 
ensure healthy growth. It is mainly 
strong, heavy soils that wood growth att. 
excessive proportions; rarely is this the 
in light soils, pointing to the fact that po 
is in excess to phosphate in such heavy & 
which are notoriously deficient in phosphe 
hence the use of steamed bone flour, wl 
is not acid, containing 60 per cent, p: 
phate, 1 per cent. ammonia. Sir A. D. F 
in “* Fertilisers and Manures,’’ says: “ 
action of phosphoric acid on the plant is 
confined to its ripening effect; it stimul 
the early development of the young seedli 
to a remarkable extent.’’ It is because { 
cultivators ignore these golden words 
they have trouble with their trees in 
years. In the first four or five year: 
fruit tree’s life too much phosphate canno 
given. It is only as mature trees 
phosphates in excess cause the fruit to 
There is no such danger in the early ye 
Lime lets loose potash; therefore the amc 


of phosphate to potash to be proportiot 
must be in excess. I hope these few po 
will banish the necessity of root-pruni 
which would never have arisen had the 


perties of phosphate and its functi 
properly understood. 


The Rose Trials at Wisley _ 

With reference to the article on ‘* Wi 
Roses ’’ over the name ofga ‘ Rosarie 
which appeared in issue November 2 
page 710, I want to say, and the Editor 
bear_me out, that the letter is not from 
pen and that I knew nothing whatever a 
the article until I had seen it in print. 
I am constrained to send this note, < 
have received a letter this morning from 
English gentleman who imagined that 1) 
the author of the article in view of the | 


xeember 18, 1926 


it I took at the last annual meeting of the 
yal Horticultural Society. 

\ll the same, I am in cordial agreement 
h the expressions used in the article on the 
sley Roses. Rosr. Fire. 
Mdinburgh, Dec. 10. 


— | read with interest the remarks and 
fice which have been tendered by ‘ Fair 
y.” I should, in the first place, like to 
. him one question. It is this. Has he 
n the trials at Wisley, has he observed 
m for the last two years? He is a poor 
jogist for the Council of the Royal Horti- 
tural Society, for the Wisley Garden Com- 
‘tee, and for the Director of Wisley, His 
aplaint would infer that the whole of these 
ust gentlemen have been guilty of un- 
donable dereliction of duty. 

make no apology for being, what he 
ms, ungrateful. To begin with, if he was 
the last business meeting of the Royal 
rticultural Society, held on February oth, 
Vincent Square, he would have heard a 
y clear statement upon the Trial Roses at 
sley. This was made by a very able and 
sonsible horticulturist, and ‘‘ Fair Play ”’ 
dws, or ought to know, when he butts in 
h advice such as his, the reception it re- 
yed. Jt was, 1 am afraid, characteristic 
the Council. That, and that alone, was 
ficient warning to the administration of 
sley that things were not as they should 

One would imagine from his letter that 
ryone concerned with the famous gardens 
| been going about with closed eyes for a 
ple of years. 
/-am aware of the multifarious 
rous duties of the Council. All the apolo- 
Wes, however, put forward by ‘“‘ Fair 
y’’ do not justify the condition of affairs 
ich I described in my letter. Important 
Is such as these should have been dealt 
hin a very different manner. Rosarian. 


and 


Gladiolus Los Angeles 

‘Smilax ”’ does not seem to be alone in his 
erience of the above-named variety, for 
‘raiser in his Bulletin No. 4 concludes a 
y interesting account of two trips through 
East and South as well as part of the 
idle West as follows : 

“J had known before that Gladiolus 
‘owers, produced with insufficient mois- 
are, were much lighter in colour, small in 
ize, poor keepers, and in every way unde- 
irable for cutting. The dry season in the 
last this year was the most extensive 
fustration of this fact I have seen. The 
ws Angeles flowers which I saw were 
ometimes so different, I was unwilling to 
laim them. Under dry culture all varie- 
ies not only are lighter in colour but un- 
ttractive. .The Los Angeles produces 
ewer side spikes unless given plenty of 
00m, good culture, and sufficient mois- 
ure. It is too much to starve it and ex- 
ect it to bloom as I have claimed. It does 
ot. All Gladioli must have water abun- 
antly while flowering. Other effects of 
aoisture insufficiency are croolxed stems, 
uurned flowers, and burned bracts.” 
let us hope, as ‘‘ Smilax ’’ says with refer- 
e to Tycko Zang, that ‘‘ another year it 
y come up to expectation.’’ OBSERVER. 


Pernettyas 
“was interested in your~article (by Mr. 
trkham) a few weeks ago, and wonder 
ether he can help me. In my last place 
iad a splendid bed, which berried freely. 
rought six well established plants with me 
e five years ago. They are quite healthy 
{ produce flowers, but these fall. off and I 
no berries. I have consulted two of the 
ling gardeners in the county, but with no 


eas 
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A neat little house and a well-kept garden at Old Lodge, Aldenham Park 


result. | My.soil here is a stony clay—not 
kindly !—but most shrubs do very well. 

Pangbourne: Harry S. Barton. 

[We have submitted this inquiry iv Mr. E. 
Markham, who replies:—The  Pernettya 
loves a cool, moist rooting medium and a soil 
free from lime; heavy soils should receive 
an addition of a little peat or decayed leaf 
mould, although th‘s is not absolutely essen- 
tial. They should be planted in full sun- 
shine. Your difficulty, however, is not so 
much in cultivation as with the absence of 
berries, which is probably due to insufficient 
moisture at the time of flowering ; hence the 
flowers failed to set. Your plants are an ex- 
ample of what occurs in many places, for in 
some they berry so freely as to almost kill 
the plants, and in others refuse to berry at 
all, even when every care is taken. 

Like many of the shrubs from South 
America it was at one time considered abso- 
lutely necessary to plant them in_ partial 
shade, and this led to failure, the Desfon- 
tainea being a typical example, but planted 
in full sunshine it forms a very large bush 
and flowers profusely every year. We advise 
you to see that your Pernettyas are in full 
sunshine, and as the flowering season ap- 
proaches are plentifully supplied with water 
and a mulch of litter of some kind placed 
among the plants, following which you 
should obtain more satisfactory results. ] 


An amateur’s efforts 


HE accompanying illustration, which at 
first sight may appeal to readers as a 


domestic photograph rather than apper- 
taining to gardening, is intended to depict 
the success attained with almost as strict a 
minimum of garden that it is the lot of man 
to usually have. The house shown is. the- 
Oid Lodge at Aldenham Park, which origin- 
ally served as a gate-lodge before the main 
road was diverted from its course for a length 
of about a mile, which work was undertaken 
by the late Lord Aldenham in order to add to 
the amenities of his gardens and pleasure 
grounds. The Lodge is now occupied by Mr. 
George Tuckey (seen in photograph with his 
wife), and in such spare time as he gets he 
turns to gardening as a hobby and a pleasure. 
Tomatoes are grown by him with great suc- 
cess in tubs, stood against a west wall, and 
which can just be seen on the left of the illus- 
tration, whilst the narrow borders at the foot 
of the wall are devoted to most carefully- 
attended bedding plants, which find room 
there in company with a number of choice 


small-growing creepers, such as Garrya, 
Holbcelia, Ceanothus dentatus, Corokxia 
Cotoneaster, and Ribes viburnifolium. The 
blaze of the scarlet Geraniums, contrasted 
with the deeper tones of Iresine, the blue of 
Lobelia, and the ornamental foliage of 
scented Geraniums, the whole bedded with 
Violas, and adjuncts in the form of specimen 
Fuchsias grown in tubs, turn the quaint- 
looking old building into a pleasing picture, 
rendered the more so by the apple-pie order 
in which everything is kept, every growth of 
the wall plants being carefully trained into 
position by this enthusiast, whilst weeds are 
not, and fallen leaf or flower is soon re- 
moved, and the effort is an example of what 
can be done in minute space. 
Epwin Becxerr, V.M.H. 
Aldenham House Gardens, Elstree, 


In the Maritime Alps 

Readers may be interested in some of the 
alpine plants that grow within a car drive of 
such resorts as Mentone and Monte Carlo. 
Primula marginata and the very scarce P. 
Allionii flower by the last week in March at 
an altitude of less than 3,000 feet. Later on 
come the Liliums, Martagon, pomponium, 
and bulbiflorum ; also Pinguicula grandiflora, 
Saxifraga lingulata, and a beautiful Paony 
‘called, I believe, P. peregrina. But wild 
horses will not drag from me the whereabouts 
of the one spot I know where Primula Allionii 
grows—too many people know of it already. 

G. L. Hon_pswortit. 
La Carruba, Diano Marina, Italy. 


The garden store 

The present is a good time for owners of 
gardens, and gardeners generally, to con- 
sider the question of laying in their annual 
stock of all such requisites as usually find 
their way into the garden store. I refer more 
particularly to any necessary insecticides, soil 
fumigants, artificial manures, Bamboos, or 
other garden canes, wire, nails, staples, paint, 
Stockholm tar, twine, seed-boxes, lime, soot, 
sifted soil, silver sand, charcoal, bonfire ash, 
and other potting ingredients, weed-killers, 
flower-pots, labels, and brooms. At the same 
time opportunity might, with advantage, be 
taken during inclement weather to look over 
and repair any broken tools, chairs, garden 
seats, frdmes, handlights, etc. Any broken 
panes of glass should be repaired, and any 
pieces of sufficient size and suitable for cover- 
ing pots or seed-boxes might, with ad- 
vantage, be removed to the garden store for 
use when required. Where sufficient timber 
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is available locally a good supply of dry Birch 
twigs should be now laid in ready for making 
up Birch-brooms under: cover .on wet days. 
These are invaluable in most gardens, and 
can easily be made up with a little practice 
far more cheaply and much better than the 
average brooms sold by hawkers or pur- 
chased in the market. The garden store, in 
short, may be likened to a_ well-stocked 
doctor’s surgery, wherein are kept all neces- 
sary ingredients and other stores likely to be 
required at any time during the ensuing 12 
months. Jt is a bad practice to leave the 
ordering in of these till the spring, which is 
usually a busy season with most gardeners. 
Captain E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Crompton, Sussex. 


Eleagnus macrophylla blooming 
in December 


For the introduction to our country of this 
handsome Corean Oleaster in 1879 we are 
indebted to Maries, a native of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who. was then 
collecting in China and Japan for 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons. 
It is the largest-leaved, as it is also 
the most striking and effective of 
the genus, and one has only to pass 
within reasonable distance of a few 
bushes at this time of the year to 
be made aware of its presence, its 


delicious Daphne-like fragrance 
pervading the air around. ‘The 
leaves’ are lustrous green and 


slightly scaly above, and of a rich 
shining silver beneath, the general 
effect being that of a large silver- 


leaved and graceful bush. The 
nodding flowers are borne pro- 


fusely in the leaf-axils and are of a 
silvery-yellow colour, and, if not 
showy, are quite pleasing to look 
upon. The fruits are borne freely 
in some years, and are each 2 inch 
in length, red, freely scaled with 
silver, and not unpleasant to the 
palate. This fine shrub is not par- 
ticular as to soil, but flourishes best 
in land which has been well worked, 
or which has received a free addi- 
tion of decayed leaves at planting 
time. Given this it will often send 
out suckers freely. I believe this 
shrub would make a_ beautiful 
hedge, as it grows very thickly and 
does not mind cutting in the least. 
Its branches are in considerable de- 
mand for Christmas decorations. 


Es -M: 


Pinus Montezumre 


A remarkable tree and one rarely met with 
even in the south is the above, which comes 
from Mexico, where it is said to be abundant 
and widely distributed. -I know of a few in 
this part of East Sussex, and saw a very 
beautiful example the other day which would 
be about 20 feet high with a similar spread of 
branches. It is distinct from all others by 
reason of its rich brown bark and extra- 
ordinary long blue leaves, which were each 
from 10 inches to 12 inches in length on the 
tree I saw, and which, in some instances, 
have been known to reach 18 inches in length, 
There are various forms of this tree in culti- 
vation. Many of these are lacking in colour 
of leaf when compared with the beautiful ex- 
ample noted above. 
specimens in Cornwall, Devon, and in 
Ireland, and it may yet be possible to include 
Sussex. i. MM: 


Roses and black spot 


1 was very glad to see Newbury’s note, on - 


p- 740, concerning ‘‘ Rosarian’s ’’ ex cathedra 
statement that “no modern gardener who 


There are many good: 
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knows his craft ’’ will permit black spot on 
his Roses. I, of course, have no pretence to 
be a gardener who knows his craft, but I also 
have tried the usual remedies, and spent 
hours chasing the fallen diseased leaves from 
all over my garden, but have been unable to 
check the disease. “I recollect expressing 
surprise at the entire absence of aphis on the 
Roses of.a garden I was visiting. The head 
-gardener replied, ‘‘ We do not allow it,’’ and 
explained that by good cultivation he kept his 


Planting the Heath Garden 


The ideal position for the Heath garden is out in the open, where the plant: 
can have the maximum amount of light and air, as they are children of the ope zl 
and should not be under the shade of trees, which makes the growth soft and lank 


LANS and schemes for the improvement 
of the garden should be the aim of all at 
this season. The expense of forming a 
Heath. garden is small, if the soil is of a light 


Erica carnea, flowering from January till April, should 
find a home in every garden 


It will even thrive in a soil impregnated with lime 


sandy loam, and the upkeep, after it is estab- 
lished, is very little, yet a well-planted Heath 
garden is a joy every month of the year. A 
good deal of misunderstanding exists regard- 
ing the nature of soil required for growing 
hardy Heaths. Many people think that 
Heaths cannot be grown unless on peaty soil 
or a soil to which peat has been added. This 
is not so. Heaths are quite happy in a 
sandy loam provided it is free from lime. 
Even Erica carnea and its many varieties 
will thrive in soil impregnated with a certain 
amount of calcareous matter if a good coating 
of decayed leaves is mixed in the soil before 
planting. 

In preparing the ground, if it is in grass, 
it will require to be trenched, the turf being 
put deep enough to be out of the way when 
modelling the garden before planting. No 
manure should be added to the soil as this 
causes soft growth and lack of flower, so 
different from what’ we see in the wild 
Heather. (There is no need to have a garden 
to cultivate Heaths in, any rough piece of 
ground in the open is ideal for this purpose, 
and few people know how well this family of 
plants with its numerous varieties marks the 
seasons.) 


‘December 18 : 


Roses so healthy that they were imm 
the attacks of green-fly. This may 
least one remedy for black spot, but t 
becomes a question of béing able to aff 
the time or the money for the labour 
materials, which we gardeners in a 

way are not always able to afford in orde 
bring our cultivation to perfection. P 
those who are thus unfortunately placec 
expect to suffer from the attacks of | 
and insects. A. H. Wottey-L 


“S 


In forming the ground before planti 
mounds and ridges should be thrown up h 
and there according to the extent of — 
ground, The higher ridges should be plan 
with groups of the taller-grow 
Heaths, such .as E, arbore 
lusitanica, E. mediterranea, a 
alpina; the slopes with E. 
and its varieties, E. cinerea, 
parts, where more moistu 
likely, should be planted w 
tetralix and its varieties. 
Where the Heath garden 
large dimensions it will be < 
vantage to use a few grou 
Pines; none seems to associate 
well with Heaths as the Scots 
which can be replaced if it ge 
large to be in keeping with th 
roundings. ~ 
A list of varieties to give 
during every month of the y. 
be found in the following :— 
Darleyensis, a valuable cr 
tween -E. mediterranea ar 
-carnea, grows about 18 inch 
The flowers are of a rich rosy. 
It begins to flower duri 
October or early November =. 
mains in bloom throughout | 
‘winter months until Apr 
carnea, with its. rich 
flowers produced in endle: 
fusion from January to A 
always welcome, either as 
plants or in large groups 
varieties of IE. carnea are n 
ous, and all are worthy of 
tion in the garden for thei 
flowering. Amongst the bes 
be found King George, Queen Mary, - 
Backhouse, praecox rubra, Prince of 
Pink Beauty, and alba. E. carnea Ve 
is one of the best forms of this char 
tion, free-growing, with dark green 
and when in bloom in early spring, + 
buen rosy-red flowers, is much admir 
all. - 
Tall-growing varieties for planting 
higher parts should include E. codor 
a tall-growing Heath from 3 feet to 5 
height, with beautiful soft -green fi 
covered with white flowers from Decem 
early spring. E, mediterranea is a 
known tall-growing species with pal 
flowers which appear from March te 
This is at times cut with frost and 
be given a sheltered position in the 
parts of the country. E. m. alba is 
pure white form of more compact gr 
E. m. glauca is in flower during No 
and forms neat bushy plants. E. m. | 
ness is a bright rosy form of compac 
of growth. E. m. superba is also a 
worth growing. _E. arborea forms 
bushes. with soft green —Asparag 
foliage; the flowers are fragrant and free 
produced, and a few plants will scen 
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hole garden. — It lasts in flower from March 
) May. E. arborea alpina is a beautiful 
rm of dwarf, compact habit with delightful 
ft green foliage. E, australis, with its rich 
ysy-purple flowers which appear in the 
ily spring months, is seldom seen, yet it is 
most desirable form to grow. The flowers 
‘this are also fragrant. E. Veitchiana, a 
brid between codonodes and _ arborea, 
ms bushy plants from 3 feet to 4 feet high 
ad has large white flowers in spring. E. 
ricta is a tall, bushy, upright-growing 
eath with pale red flowers and continues in 
ower from July to October. E. Watsoni, 
“owing about 12 inches, is a natural hybrid 
atween E. ciliaris and E. tetralix ; has large 
ysy-crimson flowers from July to October. 
he darlkx form of this should also be in- 
uuded. E. Alportii, a crimson form of the 
»mmon Heath, is worthy of a place in every 
ilection. E. ciliaris, the Dorset Heath, is 
low, spreading plant with flowers of a pale 
td colour during August and September. 
cinerea, the Scotch Heath, with its varie- 
es alba and coccinea, will last in flower 
‘om early July to October. E. tetralix, the 
fountain Bell Heather, has rose-coloured 
ewers and is in bloom from July onwards; 
vis and its varieties should be planted in 
‘4W moist positions. E. vulgaris Hammondi 
a strong-growing variety with white 
gwers from August onwards. E.. v. 
ypnoides is of dwarf, Moss-like growth, only 
taching to about 3 inches; the flowers are 


thite and it commences to bloom in July. 
| y. multiflora is a fine late bloomer and 
as spikes of pale rose flowers well into 
Ictober. E. v. Serlei is a distinct white form, 


owering from. September to November. 
i. Vv. argentea, with its silvery foliage and 
inks flowers, has its uses, likewise the variety 
urea, with its golden-coloured foliage. 
rica scoparia, with its dwarf, green, com- 
act pyramids, is a desirable plant to grow. 
~ Mackayi, E. Lawsoni, and E. Stuartii are 
ll good and should be in every collection of 
ny size. Menziesia polifolia, in some gar- 
ens known as Dabececia polifolia, is one of 
ae freest flowering of the family, bearing 
uring summer and autumn a profusion of 
Jobular purple flowers. There are, also, the 
white form and the variety known as atro- 
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purpurea, which has crimson-purple flowers. 
All are equally good and form neat, bushy, 
Heath-like plants, flowering from June to 
October. 


E. vagans, the Cornish Heath, is one of the 
best, being a sturdy, compact grower with 
pale pink flowers from late July till October. 
There are various fonms of this, and the 
variety known as St. Keverne is one of the 
best. The white form is also worth growing. 


E. v. grandiflora is a stronger grower and 
later in coming into flower, thereby con- 
tinuing the flowering season until the first of 


the winter-flowering section comes_ into 


bloom, 


E. v. rubra is a free, strong-growing form 
and was, in mid-November, in full bloom, 
thus connecting the flowering with the first 
of the carnea section, of which E. Darley- 
ensis opened its first flowers this year during 
the latter part of October. 


With reference to E, vagans and its varie- 
ties, it does not seem to be generally known 
that these make excellent edging in place of 
Box, and the wonder is that it is not more 
universally adopted, as it flowers so freely 
and can be cut into shape as easily as can 
Box edging. 


From the foregoing list, which is far from 
exhausting the different forms and varieties 
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procurable, ample material can be found for 

having flowers practically every month of the 

year. R. FInpvay. 
Wisley. 


Lomatia ferruginea 


Although, perhaps, requiring the shelter of 
a south wall in the colder districts of the 


north, here, in the south, that handsome ever- 
green shrub, Lomatia ferruginea, is to be 
found growing from 8 feet to ro feet high. 
The flowers, usually rosy-red or white, are 
borne on stalks so short that they are usually 


Above: Erica vulgaris Hammondi. Astrong- 
growing variety, with white flowers from 
August onwards 


Below: The Heath Garden at Wisley 


hidden by the luxuriant Fern-like foliage, 
which is very dark green above and bluish- 
white underneath. On account of its grace- 
ful habit, Lomatia ferruginea, where hardy, 
should have a place in all collections of 
shrubs. 

Introduced from Chile in 1851, it delights 
in a well-sheltered position, thriving best in 
a specially-prepared compost of loam, peat, 
and sand. 

It is easily propagated by cuttings, which 
strike best in a gentle heat. 

Exbury Gardens. R. Finpiay, Junr. 


Phillyrea Vilmoriniana 


Phillyrea Vilmoriniana is a beautiful com- 
pact evergreen shrub usually from 5 feet to 
1o feet high, and sometimes more in dia- 
meter. It does well in any good garden soil. 

It is the most striking of all the Phillyreas 
and very distinct from the others in size and 
shape of leaf, 

The leaves, which are narrowly oval or 
oblong, 2 inches to 5 inches long and about 
1 inch wide, are of a beautiful dark glossy 
green, adding greatly to the beauty of the 
plant. 

The flowers, which are borne in clusters in 
the leaf-axils of the previous year’s growths, 
are pure white, bursting forth in the month 
of April. 

The fruit, when it first ripens in Septem- 
ber, takes on a reddish colour, gradually 
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turning to a blackish-purple as the season 
advances. 

A native of the south-eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, Phillyrea Vilmoriniana is quite 
hardy in this country, and is easily increased 
by cuttings or seeds, the former being made 
of the current season’s wood and taken in 
July, when they will take root readily. 


Exbury Gardens. R. Finpray, Junr. 


Rose hedges 


I am glad to see that this extremely useful 
and beautiful method of growing Roses is 
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luxuriantly \if the subsoil be not well broken 
up? I do not say bring this subsoil to the 
top, though in some cases this might even be 
advisable, but certainly it should. be dis- 
turbed and-some manure mixed with it. The 
formation of a Rose hedge is largely governed 
by the object it is desired to obtain. If a 
screen from cutting north and east winds be 
desired, then preparations. should be made 
for a plantation of the very vigorous-growing 
Ayrshire, evergreen, or multiflora Roses. 
For these there should be placed supports in 
the form of Oak posts and wire stretched 
between. Provision should be made for add- 


The White Lime (Tilia argentea) on the lawn at Albury 


A magnificent specimen, 109 feet high, and said to be the finest example in cultivation 


increasing in favour. I strongly urge upon 
planters the desirability of thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil. We must remember such 
hedges depend upon their vigorous and 
healthy growth to sustain their charm, and 
the plants cannot do this unless a good start 
is made. Speaking to a gardener recently 
replanting some climbing Roses to scramble 
over old trees, I urged the necessity of pre- 
paring the soil fully 3 feet deep in order to 
induce a free growth, but his reply was that 
his duties were so numerous that he could 
only afford time to-dig the soil about 18 
inches deep. Now, how can the Roses grow 


ing a length of wire to the top as seems need- 
ful. The hedge of less vigorous growth, but 
yet rising some 5 feet in height, will also 
require supports, and here again it is well to 
give something substantial at the commence- 
ment. For the moderately high hedge the 
choice of variety is almost unlimited. Many 
planters are now using wicker hurdles, woven 
close after the manner of a wicker hamper- 
lid. These are placed in position, and some 
of the glorious Teas or Noisettes planted on 
the sunny side. No one can conceive the 
beautiful effect given to the garden when 
such hedges of Roses are well attended to, 
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and they 
Roses. 
In planting, care should be taken to pla 
rather shallow, just placing the junction 4) 
tween Rose and stock an inch beneath t 
surface—that is, if the plants are budde 
Should own-root Roses be available | 
much the better. If the soil happens to ; 
very dry when planting it would be well 
water the plants in. The first. season ¢| 
plants may be cut back to one-third the. 
length, leaving two-thirds’ of growth upon tl 
plants. The following year cut hard ba 
one or more growths and leave the othe 
intact, save shortening unruly ends, 4 
keep such hedge in an entirely. youthful co: 
dition there must be annual cutting back 
one or two shoots on each plant, and th 


give a welcome screen to tend: 


j 


cutting back should be quite to the base. T] 


result will be that splendid new growths w 
spring up, and thus maintain the thrifty coi 


dition so much desired. eal 
Be 


Trees at Albury Park 


LBURY PARK, . situated about | fix 
miles east of Guildford, in the beautif 
valley of. the Tillingbourne, has Jon 
been famous for its trees. John Evelyn, tt 
diarist, who lived at Wooton, within thr 
miles of Albury Park, is generally  credite 
with having laid out the Albury pleasu 
grounds. Much of Evelyn’s reputed work : 
Albury. still remains, notably the fine Ye 
hedge and the broad terrace of greensward 
quarter of a mile long above it. These fe 
tures of Albury are much cherished by tt 
owners, the Duke and Duchess of Nort 
umberland, and are well maintained at tl 
present time. With these notes we illustra 
two of the most interesting trees of Albu 
from photographs taken a few months ago 
In 1913 Mr. A. Bruce Jackson cofhipile a 
admirable list of the ‘* Albury Park Tre 
and Shrubs,” a companion publication fo tl 
‘Trees and Shrubs of Syon House,” and tt 
dimensions of the specimens here illustrat 
are talxen from that list. ag 
The first illustration is-that of a fine ar 
stately example of the, White Lime (Til 
argentea). This tree, with remarkably ere 
branches and of symmetrical outline, fro 
the angle at which the photograph was taker 
is on the lawn near the house. The tree 
over 109 feet in height, and the trunk, whi 
is 16 feet in girth, breaks into numero 
stems about 6 feet from the ground. Son 
idea of the height of this tree may be gaine 
from the figure of a man of average heigl 
faintly discernible on. the left-hand side | 
the illustration, Unfortunately, this fi 
Lime tree was damaged in a storm about 
year ago and lost one of its main branches. 
The Black Walnut, which forms the su 
ject of the other illustration, is a very lars 
tree of exceedingly beautiful outline. 
wide-spreading branches are most p 
turesque.. It differs from the typical Bla 
Walnut in its pendulous branches, and 
fruits, which are borne in clusters of three 
four and six instead of only one or two as” 
usual in this species. The tree is namé 
Juglans nigra alburyensis, and the measur 
ments of this remarkable tree, which stant 
on the lawn east of the house, are :—Heigh 
75 feet; girth, 93 feet at 5 feet from ‘tt 
ground; spread of branches, 80 feet. 
Within the beautiful grounds of Albury ai 
fine specimens of the Oriental Pilar 
(Platanus orientalis), Black Italian Pople 
(Populus serotina) about 150 feet, the Swe 
Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua), the folias 
of which turns brilliant red, purple, ‘ 
yellow in autumn, Tulip Tree (Liriodendre 
tulipiferum, about 100 feet high, and th 
Cucumber Tree (Magnolia acuminata), abot 
75 feet high and one of the tallest trees of 1 
kind on record. eye ee 3 


Flowers for 


BOUT this time of the year flower 

growers for market produce enormous 

quantities of white flowers. For church 
coration alone large quantities are used, 
jile for evening parties, and, in fact, for all 
ads of floral decoration, the purest white 
wers and Fern fronds form the bulk of all 
rangements. Coloured flowers are by no 
2ans popular, and growers find it better to 
ly on well-known sorts than to go in for 
iscellaneous collections, such as are found 

private gardens. Amongst the most 
iticeable at the present time may be men- 
med Azaleas. Amongst these, the Old 
hite, Fielder’s White, narcissiflora, and 
eutsche Perle are forced early into flower 
ery year; consequently, they make their 
ung growth and mature their flower-buds 
rly, and therefore they are preferable to 
ung plants that take much longer to unfold 
eir blossoms. For very early forcing, large 
ants in comparatively small pots full of 
tive roots are best, and in this respect the 
talea is an accommodating plant, but it 
ust never be allowed to get dry, or it seldom 
covers from the check. Unfortunately, 
taleas are not flowering as well as usual 
is year, and even the market growers are 
mplaining about the lack of Azalea bloom 
is season. Abutilon Boule de Neige is one 
the freest winter-blooming white-flowered 
ants in cultivation; old plants of it trained 
ynear the glass in houses in which there is 
temperature of about 55 degs. yield abun- 
ce of snow-white blossoms at almost any 
ne of the year, or even all the year round. 


ax 
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Christmas 


White Camellias, too, are greatly prized. 
They are usually gathered from trees planted 
out in rather low span-roofed houses, which 
admit of a large bed in the centre and a row 
of plants all round; they grow in a compost 
of turf and peat, or one composed entirely of 
the latter, and when kept constantly under 
glass, as they must be on the planted-out 
system, there is little difficulty in getting 
them into full bloom at Christmas. The 
safest plan with Camellias is to prepare them 
for forcing when making their growth in 
spring. Plants that flower early one year can 
have their young wood pushed on by arti- 
ficial heat, and when the buds are nearly 
ready to burst into flower they may be kept 
back or forwarded at pleasure, but attempts 
to force buds partially developed into bloom 
by means of strong fire-heat too frequently 
end in failure. Amongst coloured varieties 
the old C. Donckelaari is a great favourite, 
as it blooms very early naturally, and semi- 
double flowers are really more effective than 
the symmetrical double flowers that come in 
with the lengthening days of spring-tide. The 
stately white-spathed Arum Lilies are excep- 
tionally well suited for church decoration, a 
purpose for which they are largely employed. 
They are mostly plants put out in summer 
into open-air beds; they are lifted in Sep- 
tember and placed in gentle heat as soon as 
they are well rooted, a dry, warm atmosphere 
being necessary in winter to infuse into them 
the pure white colour for which they are dis- 
tinguished. Eupatorium odoratissimum bears 
useful, feathery, white flowers, and requires 
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A picturesque example of the Black Walnut (Juglans nigra alburyensis) at Albury 


but little artificial heat to get it into full 
bloom in mid-winter. Grown out-of-doors in 
summer and kept closely stopped, it forms a 
mass of flower-heads that open in a genial 
temperature of about 50 degs.; the blossoms 
must be kept dry or their purity soon be- 
comes spoiled. Gardenia blooms at Christ- 
mas are indispensable, but they are not such 
profitable flowers to grow in winter as one 
might imagine; they require a good deal of 
fire-heat in order to get them to open during 
the dark days—not an easy matter this year, 
in particular; under the most careful 
management a great number of the buds rot 
at the base and drop off just as they appear 
ready to expand. They do best planted out 
on mounds of peat, and when well rooted, 
mulched, and copiously drenched with clear 
soot-water, that imparts to the foliage that 
dark glossy look that betokens good health, 
they do well. The Christmas Roses are 


much grown, especially the large white 
kinds. Large clumps of them are lifted and 


forced in pots, or covered with cloches or 
hand-glasses where they grow, the latter plan 
being unquestionably the best for the plants, 
which do not like much root disturbance. 
Hyacinths of the white Roman variety are 
now very largely grown, yielding, as they do, 
their delightfully fragrant sprays of bloom 
with but little artificial heat, and thus doing 
away with the necessity for employing kinds 
that do not submit to early forcing so kindly 
as this useful variety does. Double white 
Primulas are still popular market flowers,. 
being well suited for bouquets of all kinds; 
they are grown mostly in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots in low span-roofed houses, having a bed 
in the centre and a border all round; a dry, 
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warm atmosphere of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
suits them well. Early-flowering Narcissi, 
such as the Paper-white, are grown in boxes 
for the sake of their delicately-perfumed blos- 


soms, which are in great request for vase — 


decoration. Half-expanded Tea Roses are 


Labels and 


sents one of the most debated problems 
of present-day gardening. ‘Yoo often it 
is neglected, and even when it does receive 
attention the two points considerecd are 
whether a label is substantial and cheap. 
Surely a label is of little merit unless it gives 


Tse subject of labels and labelling  pre- 


the name of the plant clearly and is un-- 


obtrusive and neat. -It should be borne in 
mind that the labels belong to the plants, not 
the plants to the labels. But, on the other 
hand, a label does not fulfil its purpose un- 
less it tells us at once all we want to know. 
No neck-breaking or stooping should be re- 
quired, nor should it be necessary to lift the 
label to read it. It should be as easy to read 
the names of the plants as we walk along the 
garden path as it is to read the titles of books 
in a library. 

Recently we have received several inquiries 
from readers regarding various labels which 
are obtainable. We are talking the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of giving a short descrip- 
tion of the principal varieties generally in 
use. 

Tue Acmre.—These are the oldest metal 
labels.on the market, and have been un- 
altered in any way during the last tralf- 
century. They are made of zinc with raised 
letters for either Roses, fruit, or herbaceous 
plants. They are, of course, imperishable 
and non-rusting. 


Tue Wizarp.—These are made of ordinary 
flower-pot clay, the dull red colour toning 
with the earth and rocks. They are made in 
several sizes either for tying, or with rustless 
wire supports for staking. One of the latest 
novelties is a long-shaped label made to take 
the place, in damp propagating frames, of 
the wooden tallies. The names are written 


in waterproof ink, and, if varnished after- 
wards, will last for many years. No frost, 
wet, or heat seems to have any effect on. 
them. 


Tue Lercitas.—These are always legible 
and instantly changeable. A tough glass 
disc contains the label, which is securely 
corked in at the back, thus making it quite 
accessible in the event of the change of the 
name being required. The label itself is re- 
versible, being white on one side and green 
on the other, the latter being less conspicu- 
ous. It is made in three sizes for either 
staking or hanging. Notes regarding plant- 
ing can, of course, be inserted in the con- 


tainer, and are_always available for refer- 
ence. 

Tue Hericurysa.—This is a permanent 
holder and. garden label, which can be 


changed as required at a very small cost. 
Made of stout galvanised wire, the holder is 
fitted with a gripping device securely hold- 
ing an aluminium label stamped in bold em- 
bossed letters with the desired name. It is 
made in. various patterns, which make it 
adaptable for trees as well as the herbaceous 
border, Roses, or rock garden. 


Tur Nerra.—A Rose growers’ label, which 
is permanent, withstanding all weathers and 
is impervious to chemical sprays. They are 
extremely light in weight, clean to handle, 
‘and do not buckle. Rose growers wil! ap- 
preciate the necessity of knowing to what 
class each Rose belongs; this is indicated on 
the name label. aS 
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much used for button-hole bouquets, and for 
this purpose none is more popular than the 
white-flowered Niphetos. White Tulips, too, 
play an important part in most floral decora- 


tions, as do also Tree Carnations and Violets. © 


Labelling 


Tre Coversip.—This is a labelling epeton 
where a cover is made to slip over any length 
of ordinary standard old-fashioned wooden 
label. The cover material is transparent and 
non-inflammable. It renders the -wooden 
label weather-proof, and therefore protects 
ordinary pencil-writing in all climatic condi- 
tions. 

Tur A. G.—The names are fired on small 
opal tablets which are fitted into zine cases 
with galvanised stems, Their permanency is 
guaranteed for 30 years; they are always 
clean and legible. Any wording-or number- 
ing can be obtained on white, green, or buff 
tablets. for rock gardens where many labels 
are used the latter 
mended as they are less conspicuous. 


Tue Nreverrapve.—These labels are tough, 
unbreakable, yet-not heavy, and. can_be in- 
scribed with a nail. The metal is entirely 
covered with a pigment, the nail-point in 
writing cuts through this covering, and the 
writing is indelible. Upon exposure the 
writing gets darker and plainer, and.even- 
tually becomes etched into the metal. If in 
years to come the surface covering is scraped 
away for experiment the writing will be 
found deeply embedded. There is a range 
of 20 sizes and shapes, and strong stakes of 
various lengths are provided. 


THE Ar_pRroor.—These are made of strong 
zinc covered by glass which slips into the 


holder, thus forming a weather-proof con- 
tainer. This covering glass slip is secured 
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by bending one of the ‘‘ ears’? downwards. 
The writing space has a smooth and dead 
white enamelled surface which canbe in- 
scribed with any ordinary pencil. When an 
alteration of name is required the glass is 
lifted and the old writing obliterated with 
india-rubber or soap and water. It can then 
be re-written and the covering glass refixed. 


The Editor will be glad to give further par- 
ticulars of any of the above on receipt of a 
stamped-addressed envelope. 
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Quality in Potatoes 


HE first aim of a grower should be to 
T obtain quality, and in selecting varieties 

this should receive consideration. Speak- 
ing of varieties of Potatoes, one has to admit 
that their name is legion, and year after year 
new sorts—many of them, perhaps, only so- 
called—are placed on the market. Consider- 
ing this, it is a wonder that the whole thing 
is not in a state of chaos and that varieties 
have not got mixed up in a perplexing medley. 
But such is not the case, and the reason is, I 
think, that out of the almost unlimited num- 
ber of varieties in existence there is only a 
small proportion possessing good all-round 
qualities, and these have got a firm hold on 
public favour. The few leading varieties of 
both early and maincrop Potatoes are known 
and grown in every county and nearly all 
localities, which goes to prove that if a Potato 
possesses good quality it is certain to become 
popular. Nor is a tuber ‘of this character 
long in gaining public favour, and if an illus- 
tration be wanted, 
variety Up-to-date. Perhaps the Maincrop 
variety has enjoyed a wider popularity. It 


really popular Patanes- “the: ee 


questioned. The argument is q 


numbers of them are so See 


two colours are recom- ‘can readily be found. Think ¢ 


time this was the most popular 


take the well-known 


how far the majoring have — 
ing public favour. 


introducing so many new var 


and it is‘an open question whether 1 
getting too many named. Potatoes, 


ae ee Potato family wate vi 
may or may not be distinct or new 
time some means was adopted to put 
on the output. The existence-of ani 
of Potato has a limit according to. 
stitution. The best of Potatoes, 
perform a double office, for not or 
provide us with .a staple food duri 
existence, but they. are the paren 
standard varieties which follo 
support is needed to the stateme: 
the best of Potatoes do not last 


old varieties which were pop 
quarter of a century ago. Referrin; 
toes that are on the wane, take King 
which still has many supporter 


Potato in cultivation, but the same 
said of it now, and the. reason 
lost. some of the high - qualities 
possessed. In some districts - 
Edward was the staple variety 
grown at all; it is slowly following 
wake of other good Vatieiees aa 


In the raising of Potatoes too much » 
tion is given to appearance, and not 
to quality and productiveness. The moi 
tuber is not encouraged in the best gar 
and rightly so; but at small shows 
minent class. still is that for the he 
tubers, and the gross, malformed specit 
seen prove that. this is not encouragi 
best culture. We all know the value of 
even tuber possessing no deep eyes, bu 
is not everything in a Potato, and tubers 
are nice to look at invariably take firs 
irrespective of their eating qualities and 
ping. At present there is no other stan 
for adjudicating prizes for Potatoes exce 
pearance, and this accounts for many s 
varieties never being seen on the show-bi 
We hear of this or that Potato being 
exhibition variety, and why? Simply 
cause it presents an attractive appe: 
and to the worship of this profitableness 
quality are sacrificed. Growers can so 
out the sorts that are profitable, the 
out, inferior; and synonymous varieties 
weeded out ‘and only the ae co 
ties grown. 


Onion Ba Globe 


This variety holds a foremost place as 
one of the best keepers. This I have 
for many ‘years past. My experie 
confirmed recently by seeing a large 
of Brown Globe. The gardener sai 
pended on -it for his late supply, a1 
found nothing to equal it. Evidently it 
a fine selection, as out of many bushe 
could hardly find a poor bulb. Many 
dard sorts of vegetables get a bad na 
the strain not being closely selected. I 
attention were given, the crop would b 
finitely superior, and pay the grower f 
Jittle extra cost in having the bes 
Globe types haye an advantage over th 
flat forms from their being higher and dee 
thereby giving more weight. ene ys 
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A pair of promising Peony flowered Dahlia seedlings 


Warm buff-shaded brown 


Dahlias from Seed 


By CLARENCE PONTING. 


HAVE been interested in the letters from 

correspondents in recent issues on the 
-above subject. Possibly readers may be 
‘terested in my experience of last year, in 
hich I raised Dahlias from seed sown in a 
tame placed on a hotbed. The seed was 
wntained in a sixpenny packet of the mixed 
ony-flowered varieties. A pan of rich 
btting compost was prepared and the seeds 
own on February 2nd. The heat had run 
dwn to a steady 65 degs. at this time. On 
ebruary 7th a few of the seedlings were 
wrough, and the sunny days which followed 
jon brought up the remainder. Germina- 
on was very good by the 13th, when the 
at dropped to 40 degs., there being frost 
bout. On the 14th there was ice on the 
‘ater out-of-doors, but the inside of the frame 
sgistered a minimum of 40 degs. As frosts 
syntinued until the 2oth the frame was matted 
p and kept round 4o degs. at night, rising 
» 7o degs. during the day. 
| On March 8th 15 seedlings were potted up 
ato 3-inch pots and replaced in the frame. 
'o my horror, the following morning showed 
‘inch of ice on the water in the bird bath, 
‘ut, to my relief, the frame had not dropped 
‘slow 4o degs. The plants were shaded for 
free days in order that the roots might get 
‘old of the new soil. From March 22nd to 
oth my diary records frost each night, with 
in inch of snow on the 22nd, and yet on 
ipril 2nd those seedlings were ready for 
nother shift into larger pots. On May 
2th I commenced to harden the plants, 
Vhich were planted out into wellsmanured 
‘tations on May 18th. At this time buds 
vere showing—the plants being grown on 
vithout pinching. These developed in the 


4 


second week in June, and continued to ap- 
pear until cut down by frost. 

The results were interesting. Three proved 
to be wonderful flowers measuring 10 inches 
across and worthy of an Award of Merit—so 
a Dahlia authority informed me. The colours 
were:—(1) A pure, clear- rose-pink; (2) 
warm buff, shading to brown ; (3) deep chest- 
nut or almost bronze. The flowers were all 
carried well erect on long stalks; growth 
about 3 feet in height. Another grew no 
higher than 1 foot, and branched like the 
Coltness Gem, The colour was a pure crim- 
son with a very double Pzony flower. The 
remainder were ordinary Pzeony flowers of 
the usual colours, one only being semi- 
double with two rows of florets. One of 
these might have been a new colour, but 1 
did not like it, as the effect was of a white 
flower which had been bruised in the wind. 
The colour, half white and half tan, was 
divided down the middle of each petal in 
every case—quite a piebald appearance. 

I liked the three mentioned so much that | 
am growing them on again this year. The 
remainder will go into the background of the 
herbaceous border. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that, once the seed has germi- 
nated, the subsequent operations can be 
carried on in an almost cold frame. No 
trouble was experienced with damping-off, 
and, except for potting on, the plants gave no 
trouble. 


Dahlia Pink Pearl 


This beautiful little decorative Dahlia was 
distributed in May, 1925, and has already 
made a favourable impression on all who 


Deep chestnut bronze 


have grown it. It was raised by Mr. J. T. 
West, Brentwood, Essex, who states that 
Pink Pearl was selected from a great num- 
ber of seedlings under trial during 1923 and 
1924. This variety was ‘the centre of interest 
in the remarkable border of Dahlias at Vic- 
toria Gate, Hyde Park, W. I have this sea- 
son grown eight plants of this charming 
novelty, and I am more than pleased with it. 
The dainty flowers vary between 3 inches and 
32 inches in diameter ; the florets are grooved 
and about 34-inch across, and are evenly de- 
veloped. The flowers are freely borne on 
slender, wiry stems on plants about 23 feet 
in height. There is a good length of flower- 
stem. For table decoration the flowers are 
ideal. The colour may be described as warm 
pink, and there is no other Dahlia like it. In 
my hearing at Holland Park Rink Show one 
of our leading market growers asked a trade 
specialist whether he could quote him for 500 
plants of this variety. Should this well- 
known market grower take up the cultivation 
of Pink Pearl for pot culture the public will 
soon see much of it in the florists’ shops, as 
he almost invariably grows his plants excep- 
tionally well. It may be the beginning of 
the Dahlia being grown for market purposes, 
and, if it is, the cultivation of the Dahlia will 
receive an impetus. Readers should make a 
special note of this beautiful miniature 
decorative Dahlia. D. B. Crann, 


Wood ashes 


These are very valuable in many ways in 
the garden, but it is essential that they are 
kept dry. All material of a woody nature 
should be collected and burnt, and when the 
ashes have cooled they should be stored in 
boxes that can be kept in an outhouse until 
required for use, 
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REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Lettuce 


Where there are empty frames on hand 
these can be,;made use of by lifting some 
young Lettuce seedlings from the garden and 
planting, 6 inches apart, in a light, rich com- 
post. These will form a succession to those 
already in frames and be a few weeks in 
advance of those grown in the open. After 
planting the seedlings, water and keep the 
frames close for the first few days, afterwards 
giving air on all favourable occasions. 


Mushrooms 

ees should be made for making 
up another Mushroom-bed by collecting fresh 
horse-droppings and treating as previously 
advised. ‘Tokeep upa succession where there 
is a large demand’a bed should be made up 
every other week. An even temperature 
should be kept up as far as possible and the 
beds and paths moistened with tepid water 
each morning. Cover the beds that are 
coming into bearing with clean litter. 


Early Potatoes 

A few dishes of early Potatoes may be 
grown in large pots in the greenhouse 
during spring, but-a reliable early kind must 
be chosen and well sprouted before placing 
in the pots. These should be clean and well 
drained, half-filling them with a compost of 
loam and decayed manure. Place the sets 
on this and cover with 3 inches of soil, leaving 
room for top-dressing as growth advances. 
A warm pit or greenhouse may be utilised for 
the Potatoes, but when they commence to 
grow they should be given as much light and 

air as possible. 
Winter Begonias 

These are beautiful plants for the green- 
house that can be kept to a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs.. The beautiful hybrids 
sent out by various nurserymen require a 
little more skill and attention than the varie- 
ties of Gloire de Lorraine. Watering is the 
chief point with these plants, as they must 
never be allowed to have the soil overcharged 
with moisture, as this soon becomes sour and 
the plants die off. 


Allamanda grandiflora 

To those who require a beautiful climbing 
plant for a warm greenhouse this can be re- 
commended. It is a rapid grower, and the 
leaves, which are large, are of a glossy green 
and leathery texture, while the flowers are of 
a creamy-yellow colour and trumpet-shaped. 
It may be planted out in a compost of loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and coarse sand, or grown 
in large pots or boxes. Pruning should be 
done in winter, cutting the young shoots well 
back to the old wood. 


Richardia Elliottiana 

This is the yellow Arum Lily, and requires 
different treatment from the well-known 
white variety. The dry tubers should now be 
started into growth by placing several into a 
7-inch pot. A good compost containing a 
proportion of old cow manure is suitable for 
growing them in. If kept growing steadily 
in a cool greenhouse or pit they will come 
into bloom during late spring or early sum- 
mer. Mrs. Roosevelt is a charming kind. 


Pruning 


It is advisable to have this work completed, 
as far as possible, before the New Year 
' arrives, as frequently the weather prevents 
this being done during January, and much 
pressing work is on hand afterwards, when, 
in some cases, the trees may be neglected. 


It should be noted that it is best to leave the 


newly-planted trees alone until growth com- 
mences.in March. Shrubs that require 
Winter-pruning should also be attended to. 


Lawns 


Do not neglect the lawns when the grass is | 


not frosted, as frequent sweeping and rolling 
will benefit the grass immensely. If this is 
impoverished a dressing of sifted soil and 
rotted manure in equal quantities will work 
wonders. This should be well worked into 
the roots by sweeping. Any renovations or 
levelling should be completed without delay. 


Sweet Peas 
Seed has germinated well and the plants 
raised from a sowing made early in October 
are now 3 inches to 4 inches high. To form 
bushy plants the tips should be pinched out. 
The young plants in frames must not be 
coddled, but exposed to the air on all fine 
days. The only time they need protection is 
during severe spells of frost, snow, and heavy 
rainfalls. Keep the soil dusted with soot to 
prevent slugs from attacking the plants. 


Fruit in store 

Attention should be given frequently to the 
Apples and Pears in the fruit-room, and all 
those that show signs of decay should be re- 
moved and used at once. Ventilation should 
be given when the weather is mild. An even. 
temperature should be kept as far as possible. 

W. E.-WRIGHT. 


Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland 


Arum Lilies 

Plants intended to produce spathes for the 
New Year must now be hurried gently along. 
A temperature which ranges steadily round 
about 60 degs. is ample. Spathes may be 
produced in a lower temperature, but it is 
hardly safe to rely on them. See that aphides 
are ent from the plants, either by syringing 
or by light vaporising. Water occasionally 
with liquid-manure or with soot-water. 


Aloes and Cacti 


Those who may have a collection of these 
succulents will, of course, be keeping the 
plants fairly dry, but in a comfortable house. 
They are by no means difficult to manage. 
We now use richer soil for them than was 
formerly the case, but the compost is made 
more porous. Epiphyllums are a distinct sec- 
tion, and many of them flower round about 
this time. These must not be permitted to 
become dry, but they should not be over- 
watered. By the way, Epiphyllums make 
very ornamental basket plants, 


Coronilla glauca 


Although this plant—now rather old- 
fashioned—may pass the winter against a 
wall in sheltered gardens, it is, J think, seen 
to more advantage when grown as a pot 
plant for winter flowering and accommodated 
in a cool greenhouse. The variegated form 
is less hardy and must be given pot. culture 


and a ene temperature than C. glauca. 
Bulbs 
Successional batches of bulbs may be 


brought into the forcing-pit as becomes need- 
ful. The stems of the dwarfer Tulips may 
be elongated by putting the pots under the 
staging. for a few days and inverting other 
pots over them. The stems of the Van Thol 
and Pottebakker families can be considerably 
lengthened by following this practice. Iris 
tingitana and J. reticulata are.very useful-in 
pots, and both will endure a moderate amount 
of forcing. 


quickly under suitable conditions, 


- deep rooting is an evil, but when the spad 
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The propagating pit : 2 

Cocoa-fibre is one of the best mediums fc 
rooting almost every kind of plant, and, 1 
this time, it ought to be freshened up in ‘th 
propagating-case so that cuttings of Croton 
Dracznas, the variegated Ficus, and simil: 
plants may be put in. These root yer 
and th 
young plants will be ready for removal befor 
+the case is required for other things. Seec 
ling Palms will be all the better of a sho 
sojourn in this case; when they are in sma. 
pots the moist atmosphere, combined with th 
bottom-heat, pushing them on rapid ) 
Spores of Ferns, too, sown in pans. ai 
covered with obscured glass, soon ce 
in the propagating-case. 


Sweet Peas in pots | 

A few dozen pots of Sweet Peas, moc 
will bloom, under glass, in April, are alway 
useful and attractive. Young plants sown ii 
the beginning of September should now b 
put into their flowering pots. These may b 
g inches or 10 inches in diameter, and si: 
plants are sufficient to make a good potful 
After potting is done the plants may bi 
placed in a gentle heat for a week or two 
Afterwards they will be better in a restin; 
Peach-house until growth again become 

active in spring. Very: little water will b 
srequired from now until the turn of ine ye 


Strawberries in pots 


It is, perhaps, rather too early to sat 
forcing. Strawberries in pots, but if ripe frui 
be expected in March a batch can be cleanec 
down and plunged in a bed of leaves in ; 
frame in which there is a little heat. Mean 
time,~a little air may be left on day and night 
This. will prevent the leaves from becoming; 
unduly long-stemmed, and very little wate: 
should be given. till the days lengthen one 
more. Be 
Roses a 

Many object to shortening the shoaten 0 
Roses until the orthodox pruning tim 
Sila’ but if there be any very long 
straggling shoots it is quite permissible, and 
indeed, beneficial, to shorten them quite two 
thirds of their length. If such shoots be lef 
they merely put a strain on the roots durin, 
windy weather, and, moreover, they exhaus 
the roots. If Rose- planting be not -noy 
finished it is better to defer the remainder 0 
the work until February. ‘ 


Fruit garden 
Suitable weather for pruning ought to 
utilised to the full, When the pruning 
stone fruit trees is. completed, a dressing 
lime or lime-rubble should be lightly for! 
in; as a matter of fact, a dressing of eit 
of these is beneficial to every kind of frui 
tree. The spade ought never to be used o' 
the roots of fruit trees. Everyone knows 


employed over the roots the tree is forced ( 
root downward. 


Kitchen garden 


Where the Apple-room is well stogiee t 
will not be a present demand for Rhubarb 
but roots should now be placed in heat ‘for 
the provision of stalks for Christmas and the 
New Year. Well-ripened crowns, in 
moderate heat, will supply pickings in a for' 
night or three weeks, This applies equally 
to Seakale. The usual routine work ©: 
digging, trenching, and wheeling manure 
will, of course, be pushed along — during 
favourable weather, but it is folly to work 
upon soft, sodden quarters. 
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The white Martagon Lily 
MIHIS is a charming Lily, which remains 
| comparatively expensive, although per- 
B haps not unduly so, but it is easily raised 
‘om seeds, a good proportion of the seed- 
ss coming true to the parent. It appears 
) prefer at least partial shade, and the finest 
nts I know are growing at the base of 
yme bushes, and the stems rise among the 
arse branches of these and the flowers 
how beautifully against the greenery ‘of the 
iubs. There are some inferior forms, but 
“good one is very charming with its turncap 
owers of pure white of great’ substance and 
s if made of wax. . It is a Lily no garden 
suld be without, and, so far as my in- 
mation goes, it has not yet been attacked 
the fungus troubles which are so detri- 
jental to many of our finest Lilies. Like 
he type and other varieties, it should be 
nted about 4 inches deep. = S. ARNoTT. 


cA garden of sweet smelling 
. flowers 


‘There are many gardens in respect of 
vhich few could find fault as to the effective- 
ess of the display produced in summer, but 
wed at from another standpoint—viz., that 
ff fragrance—they lack much, and |. think 
his lack of sweet-smelling flowers in a gar- 
len is, in a great measure, due to omission, 
is there are so many flowering plants one 
may have that combine the two qualities. 
fardy plants and shrubs both furnish us with 
many examples, whilst annuals provide not 
i few. I submit that in attempting to grow 
ilossoms specially for their fragrance we are 
1ot called upon to sacrifice beauty. Amongst 
iardv plants, for example, what can rival a 
jed of Pinks in June, or, later on, a few 
Humps of Clove Carnations or tall white 
ilies that fill the garden with their perfume? 
Wallflowers in the spring can scarcely be im- 
yroved upon for sweetness, and surely in the 
jummer few will deny that charm as well as 
ragrance are present in patches of Mignon- 
‘tte, with Mathiola bicornis, the night- 
weented Stock, and Nicotiana affinis at the 
lose of day. Rockets give a faint and agree- 
‘ble perfume, and the old Double White is 
till much appreciated, but what has hap- 
yened to the fragrance of Musk we cannot 
ay. Violas and Pansies, more often con- 
jidered for the wealth of colour they give, 
must also be placed in the category with 
iweet-smelling blossoms, and Iceland Poppies 
ind Sweet Peas must also be so considered. 

“Lovers of flowers will scarcely need re- 
minding of the season for planting Roses, a 
aost in themselves of beauty and sweetness, 
aor will they need to be reminded of the 
value of the Penzance and common Sweet 
Brier. As a fragrant climber, too, what can 
‘ival tne Woodbine, or, in the shady corner 
of the garden, the delicate fragrance of the 
Lily of the Valley. I have sometimes won- 
Jered in the early spring, when bulbs are 
owing, why the claims of the sweetest of 
all early flowers, Iris reticulata (the Netted 
Iris), a beautiful variety having rich purple 
flower reticulated with gold, very hardy, are 
not oftener acknowledged, whose flowers, 
aven in the depth of winter, appear when 
given the shelter of a frame or a wall border. 
It is always advisable in making provision 
for growing sweet-smelling flowers in a gar- 
den to plant them where the fragrance may 
be appreciated the most. For instance, beds 
of Stocks, Mignonette, and Heliotropes 
should be made up near to a house ae ENE 


: Doronicums 
_ These plants are very lavish with their 
flowers in spring and the blossoms are useful 
for cutting. People who are fond of 


nae Starworts, Erigerons, etc., I 


oa 


‘ 
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Lilium Martagon album 


often notice seem to overlook the Doronicums. 
I find D. caucasicum, D. pardalianches, and 
D. Harpur Crewe three good varieties. 
Doronicums can be had in bloom much 
earlier if potted and placed in the cool house. 


Workt 


FRUIT GARDEN 


Training wall trees 


ALLING leaves tell us the time is here 
Fe: going through the routine of pruning 

and nailing or tying again. As_ the 
spring always brings more than, its fair share 
of work, I always like to get as much of this 
done before Christmas as possible. I am not 
going to enter into the question as to which 
is the best system of training, whether fan, 
horizontal, palmette, which is a combination 
of the latter and vertical, or any other ; doubt- 
less all are good if rightly managed. But 
what I wish more especially to notice as be- 
ing seasonable now is the way in which the 
branches are crowded together in many gar- 
dens where fan training is adopted. I have 
no-doubt some of the debility and weakness 
observable in many trees are, if not due to 
over-crowding, at least aggravated by it. 
The leaves of wall trees should not quite 
meet between the branches, or, at any rate, 
they should not overlap each other if the 
wood is to be well ripened and the foliage 
strong and healthy. It is not easy, indeed it 
is hardly desirable, to lay down any hard- 
and-fast line as.to the distance the branches 


- any vacancies. 
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should be trained from each other, as the 
vigour of different fruit trees varies, but 18 
inches will not be too much for Pear trees 
trained horizontally, especially if the trees are 
expected to be long lived. Six inches will in 
most cases do for Peaches and Morello 
Cherries. Early-fruiting Cherries should 
have as much space as Pears. The main 
branches of Plums and Apricots if worked 
upon the mixed system of natural and arti- 
ficial spurs, laying in a young branch where 
there is space, should be trained a consider- 
able distance from each other, at least from 
15 inches to 18 inches apart. The more 
space the tree is expected to cover, the wider 
apart should the branches be trained if the 
centre of the tree is to continue fertile. Old 
trees that are full of weakly wood might, by 
thinning and rearranging, be improved in 
health, and as soon as the leaves are down, 
before the cold weather sets in, is a good time 
to set about the work. GaeE 


Lifting and transplanting fruit 
trees 


As soon—as weather conditions improve 
sufficiently to admit of the ground being 
trodden upon, lifting and transplanting will 
be engaging the attention of fruit-growers 
who make a point of always having a reserve 
of trees on hand from which to make good 
By that means the grower is 
able, by having partly-established trees at 
hand, not only to consult his own convenience 
in regard to the carrying out of the work, but 
to gain time, as~such trees will reward him 
with a crop, if not at once, some time in ad- 
vance of those procured from a nursery. It 
is, therefore, good policy, where space ad- 
mits, to purchase young trees both for walls 
as well as for the open garden or orchard, 
and grow them on with the object already 
stated. After the abundant rainfall of late 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining a 
good ball, which is essential in the case of 
partly-established or trees of considerable 
size, as the soil particles should hold now 
well together and not give trouble, as ofttimes 
happens, when the soil is bordering on a dry 
condition. 

Even then it is always wise to provide 
against accidents occurring to the ‘‘ ball” by 
its breaking while a tree is being transferred 
from one part of the garden to another by 
passing a piece of stout canvas or a mat under 
it and then making it fast round the ball. 
This also renders the latter more easy of 
manipulation when lifting it. The holes for 
the reception of the trees should be prepared, 
as far as possible, in advance, and great care 
exercised in regard to the ‘‘ grubbing ”’ of 
any tree or trees to see that no roots are left 
behind in the soil, otherwise much trouble 
may result when they decay. 

Whether fresh soil is required for placing 
about the roots will depend on the nature of 
the staple, but in any case it always pays, 
when it can be spared, to mix some new with 
the old for laying the roots in. The latter 
should be spread out straight in all directions 
and in a nearly level position, and last, but 
not least, is the precautionary measure of 
placing a mulch of short litter over the roots 
on the completion of the transplanting for the 
exclusion of frost. 


Outdoor Vines 


These should be pruned in the same man- 
ner as the indoor kinds as soon as the leaves 
have fallen. Many plants are ruined through 
allowing them to remain unpruned until 
spring. The borders should also be attended 
to and the surface soil removed and replaced 
by fresh loam where necessary. A mulch of 
decayed manure should be placed over the 
roots afterwards. 
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Answers to Queries 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue. immedi- 
ately following their receipt. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 
be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
and points of shoots are useless.) Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 

Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor, We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


VEGETABLES 


Growing Tomatoes 

Kindly tell me the best time to sow Tomato 
seed for the coming year; also what kind of 
soil the seed requires, what to do when the 
plants begin to grow, and what soil they re- 
quire in their fruiting quarters. I have a 
heated glasshouse where J am going to grow 
them. The boxes are 18 inches deep by 12 
inches broad. Joun E, Gorpon. 

Banchory, N.B. 

[The best time to sow the Tomato seed 
would be as early in January next as may be 
convenient, germinating it in a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. The receptacles in 
which to sow the seed are what are termed 
48’s, or 5-inch pots. These to the required 
number should be well washed, dried, and 
then crocked about one-third of their depth. 
Have the crocks in two sizes, placing the 
smallest at the top, and cover either with a 
little Moss or a few flaky pieces of leaf-mould. 
Then take equal quantities of loam and leaf- 
mould, add some silver sand, mix all inti- 
mately, and then pass it through a fine siéve. 
Some of the siftings may be put over the 
crocks in lieu of Moss or leaf-mould if pre- 
ferred. Fill the pots nearly to the rims with 
the mixture and make it moderately firm, 
and stand in the house for 24 hours for the 
soil to get warmed through before sowing the 
seed. Sow the seed thinly, it being more 
advantageous to do so,’even if more pots are 
required, than to sow thickly and have a 
crop of spindly plants. Cover the seed lightly 
with fine soil, and water with a fine rosed 
watering-can.. Cover the pots with squares 
of glass and stand them where they can be 
closely watched until germination takes place. 
Then remove the glass and stand the pots 
close up to the light, but where the seedlings 
will still have the benefit of warmth. Care- 
fully attend to watering, using tepid water 
always, and as soon as the plants have made 
the first pair of true leaves they may be potted 
off. Get as many 3-inch pots as will be re- 
quired, washed if they have been in use, or, 
if new, soaked for a few hours in water. 
While this is going on take equal quantities 
of loam and leaf-smould, add a little silver 
sand, mix well intimately, and then pass it 
through a 3-inch sieve. Place this in the 
house so that it becomes warmed through. 
Put a crock or, two in the bottom of each pot, 
with a piece of rough loam or flake of leaf- 
mould over these, and proceed to pot off the 
seedlings, placing one in each pot and with 
the seed leaves just above the level of the soil. 
Although the potting must be firmly done, 
great care should be taken not to bruise or 
damage the tender stems of the plants. 
Water and place them on a shelf close up to 
the light, and shade from the sun until they 
cease to flag. As they grow give them more 
space to prevent them becoming drawn. 
When the pots are well filled with roots, 
but before they become potbound, we 
think, in your case, it will be best to shift 
them into 6-inch pots. The compost this 
time will not, if the loam and leaf-mould are 


well chopped to pieces, need to be sifted. The 
proportions should be three parts loam and 
one part leaf-mould. Place the balls of the 
plants as low down in the pots as possible, 
make the compost firm, and place in each 
pot a light stick to which to tie the plants. 
When nicely rooted’ they will be ready for 
transplanting to the boxes, but be careful not 
to let them become potbound. This caution 
cannot be too strongly emphasised, as, if it 
occurs, the plants receive a check from which - 
they do not recover. 

Well drain the boxes and cover the drain- 
age with flaky pieces of loam. Then fill them 
a little more than two-thirds full of the fol- 
lowing mixture, leaving a space of from 4 
inches to 5 inches clear at the top for top- 
dressings, mulchings, and for watering :— 
To three barrowloads of good turfy loam, 
well chopped to pieces, add one of well- 
decayed manure or old Mushroom dung, 
about a peck of lime-rubbish broken fine, and 
half a bushel of wood-ashes, or a bushel ‘of 
burnt soil if wood-ashes are not available. 
Turn the whole thoroughly three times to 
mix the ingredients intimately, then place it 
in the boxes and make it very firm by 
ramming it with a stout, blunt-ended potting- 
stick. Defer planting until the compost has 
got warm. If the plants are to be confined 
to single stems they may stand 15 inches 
apart. Place a stake reaching from the boxes 
to the trellis to tie the plants to. Both 
potting and planting should take place in the 
house itself and not outside. Settle them in 
place with tepid water, in which condition 
water should at all times be used. 

The foregoing advice and instructions are 
given on the assumption you wish to make 
an early start. If this is not the case, 
February will be time enough to make a be- 
ginning. In this event use .4-inch pots for 
the potting of the seedlings, and as soon as 
well rooted transfer them at once to the 
boxes. Four good varieties of Tomatoes are 
Sunrise, Best of All, Princess of Wales, and 
Bide’s _ Recruit. For a very early crop 
Winter Beauty is excellent. Of the four first- 
mentioned, the third is, perhaps, the earliest, 
but under good management all will yield 
fruit throughout the season. ] 


Black leg of Potato 


I had an attack of Black Leg of Potato in 
my garden this season, Will the land be in- 
fested with the organism? If so, could I 
treat it with anything which would enable 
me to grow Potatoes next season? Spun. 

[We do not think you need worry about 
your soil being infested after an attack of 
Black Leg, that is, if you used reasonable 
care in déaling with the outbreak. It has® 
beer stated that the organism lives in the. 
soil during the winter, but we think this has 
never been proved. On the other hand, the 
disease is known to over-winter in the tubers 
of a plant that has been attacked fairly late 
in the season. If these affected tubers were 
left in the soil some of them would give rise 
to diseased plants, which would, in turn, 
prove a source of infection to healthy plants 


_ during the growing season. In the ser 
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then, that your land may contain so 
diseased self-sets, it may be infected. heey 
lifted and destroyed the Black Leg plants 
they appeared we do not think you will | 
troubled with the disease, provided you | 
clean seed next spring. ] = 


FRUIT 

Renovating a Vine border 2 

(W. W.).—There is nothing better th 
fibrous loam with which to renovate an | 
Vine border, with horse droppings mix) 
one part in five, also some lime-rubble, bui 
ballast, and bone-meal, or Vine manure. 
move first as much of the old soil as you e 
conveniently do without damaging the roc 
and work the new soil among them. T 
loam would be better for being stacked jt 


long enough to kill the grass, but with t 
fibre still fresh. Tread the soil firmly abo 
the roots as it is added in layers, and try 
get the roots near the surface of the border. 


Root-pruning fruit-trees : 

(W. W.).—Any time from now until ne 
March is a suitable time for root-prunit 
fruit trees. In root-pruning, the first thir 
to know is the age and size of the tree. TI 
larger- the tree the farther away from fl 
bole must a trench be cut in a circular | 
semi-circular manner, and wide enough 
allow you to go deeply. If your trees gro 
very strong you will find large thong-lil 
roots striking downward, and the longer the: 
continue to grow the stronger do the trees b 
come, unless overtaken by canker. Sear 
well beneath the tree and cut through eve 
root that takes a downward course. A di 
tance of 18 inches from the bole would be 
reasonable one for trees up to 15 year 
growth, going wider for older trees. In dea 
ing with long, fibreless roots, cut off the er 
smooth with a sharp knife, and then mal 
V-shaped notches on the upper sides. Th 
will cause roots to form in due time. Fi 
stone fruits add lime when you fill in tt 
trench, and be sure to make the soil fin 
under the ball of earth, or, in settling dow 
it may rupture some of the roots. Do n 
give any manure; the strength of your tree 
clearly shows it is not needed. Water we 
next summer if there is a dry period, or yo 
will find your trees will suffer. Apply som 
stable litter to the surface to keep out: ti 
sun and air. ee 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Lavender 

Having pruned a Lavender hedge in Octe 
ber, it was with some dismay that I read i 
your issue of October 2nd, on page 604, unde 
the heading ‘‘ Cutting Lavender Back,” the 
any cutting back should be done immediatel 
after flowering, or the second. week i 
April. In your issue of November 20th, how 
ever, I read that (page 708) ‘‘ On no accour 
should the bushes be touched in the spring, a 
steady growth must be maintained throug 
out early summer in order to ensure a goo 
crop of flowers.’’ I should be very mue 
obliged if you would reconcile the two state 
ments. ANNIE C. GLADSTONE. 


[You were much too late in cutting bac 
your Lavender, as no growth would be mad 
after that date. The article referred + 
on page 708 is quite correct respecting th 
cutting back immediately after blooming 
and plants so treated have never been harme 
by frosts to our knowledge. This cuttin; 
back should not be done later than the firs 
week in September. With the statement it 
tthe same article that Lavender bushes shoul 
on no account be touched in spring, we do no 
agree, having on many occasions carried. ou 
severe pruning of both Jarge and small hedge 
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econd week in April, the plants regain- 
eir compact character and flowering 
ely the same year. We have, however, 
own quite large hedges to be destroyed 
gh severe and careless cutting back 
g the winter. In the event of hard 
er we advise you to give a_protec- 
covering, such as straw or bracken, 
four bushes which were cut back in Octo- 
but it must not prevent a certain amount 
wht and air reaching the plants. | 


xifers for a sanatorium 

would be greatly interested to. know 
ch are the best Pine trees to plant in the 
inds of a consumption hospital? I am 
ell up in the names, and would like to 
those which have such a lovely scent 


rain? I have gone round from 
tree to another squeezing the soft 


a sweet scent or resinous odour that 
d be beneficial for the chests of con- 
SAMs 


n reply to our correspondent’s inquiry as 
the most suitable Conifers for planting in 
srounds of a sanatorium, we suggest the 
owing :— 
US SYLVESTRIS. Scots Pine. 
insignis. Monterey Pine. 
HuyA pLicata. American Arbor Vite. 
ABIES GRANDIS. Giant Fir. 
sEUDOTSUGA Doueras!. Douglas Fir. 
UPRESSUS GOVENIANA. 
C. MACROCARPA. 
the pines might be planted in groups of 
ree or five, and would form a good shelter 
¢ the others. Care should be taken not to 
d them. Those marked with a * emit 

1 aromatic odour, especially when the foli- 
2 is bruised. 

Picea PUNGENS VAR. KosTERI (not Abies) 
‘very ornamental in a young state, but is 
it to lose its leaves and get scraggy as it 
‘ows older. | 


tbizzia Nemu 
Can you give me any information as to 
shrub which I have just received from 


, Chenault’s nursery at Orleans. 
54 A, M. A. H. RoGeErs. 


he Albizzias are unarmed trees, with 
innate leaves (dedicated to the Albizzi, a 
ible Italian family, one of whom is said to 
introduced this genus into [uropean 
Itivation). We have not met with this tree 
ider the name you give, but A. Julbrissin 
razzini from Asia and Africa, also China 
other countries, grows from 30 feet to 
feet high in favoured localities, where its 
dsomely divided leaves are most attrac- 
during the summer. It requires the pro- 
Ction of a wall in Sussex. ‘he leaves are 
ch from 12 inches to 18 inches long, and 
lf as wide. The flowers thave rosy red 
amens, in tassel-like clusters at the end of 
slender naked peduncles, and these are 
owed by constricted pods of seeds, each 
out 5 inches in length. This tree is fre- 
Bntly cultivated in the Southern American 


lates. | 


‘sening Butchers’ Broom scarlet for 
_ Christmas decoration 

“™ Constant Reader ’’ would like to know 
Butchers’ Broom is bleached in some 
iemical before it is dyed scarlet for Christ- 
as decorations. What is the chemical and 
used? It makes a good substitute when 
e are no Holly berries. It ruins Honesty 
dye it, also Pampas Grass, and it com- 
ly spoils their charm. : 

“ Constant Reader ”’ inquires for method 
dyeing Ruscus Butchers’ Broom, which 
lund about Christmas time may be seen, 


o 
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generally a brilliant scarlet, in many florists’ 
shops. It is, of course, possible to prepare 
this at home, but probably the vessels re- 
quired to take sprays of any size put it rather 
out of reach of the home worker. To get 
scarlet, or any other brilliant colour, the 
natural green of the |foliage must be bleached 
out, and this requires strong chemical baths 
and necessarily large vessels. The Ruscus 
must be cut green and dried, and then im- 
mersed in a strong solution of chloride of 
lime in water for a period varying accord- 
ing to the strength of solutions Try for one 
hour, withdraw, and plunge in a 5 per cent. 
acid solution (muriatic acid, spirits of salts), 
say half pint acid to 5 quarts water. This, 
it is obvious, must not be put into a metal 
container, enamelled, galvanised, or other- 
wise, but into glazed pottery of some descrip- 
tion, or else ia wooden bucket. This acid bath 
liberates the ‘chlorine that ithe soaking in 
chloride has carried into the fibre of the Rus- 
cus, and it is the activity of the chlorine that 
bleaches. It may, however, require several 
immersions in both solutions before it is per- 
fectly bleached, and care must also be exer- 
cised that it is not left in too strong solu- 
tions or for too long a period, otherwise the 
fibre may be destroyed or weakened, and the 


liberation of chlorine gas necessitates ithe | 


work being done in the open air or open 
shed. When completely bleached, soak for 
hours in changes of clean water, to remove 
all traces of bleaching agents, which, if left 
in the material (and it takes a lot of getting 
out), would have an equally bleaching effect 
on the dye subsequently applied. Pure 
aniline dyes dissolved in a suitable quantity of 
hot water may then be used to give the re- 
quired colour; the brilliant scarlet requires 
a very strong bath, and a little acetic acid in 
the bath will fix. ‘*‘ Constant Reader ’’ avers 
that it ‘‘ ruins ’? Honesty and Pampas Grass 
to dye them. If she refers to its unnatural 
appearance after dyeing, surely this equally 
applies to Ruscus! A delicate tint only on 
either of these is quite effective, and is in- 
comparably easier and less costly, and, pro- 
vided the harvesting of the Honesty and 
Pampas Grass has been effected when they 
are at their best and brightest, nothing but 
the light dye bath is required. Tihe bleach- 
ing process described is not such as would 
be employed nowadays in quantity work in a 
factory. Modern. factory methods and mate- 
rials used are, however, quite unsuited to 
home working.—FRrEeDK. G. Woop.] 


ROSES 
Making a Rose bed 


I am making a Rose bed in my garden, 
which is in a fairly open situation in the 
middle of the town. Shall be glad if you 
can advise me what standard and bush Roses 
would be most suitable, and when should they 
be planted ? ORIEL. 

[You have commenced well by choosing a 
fairly open situation for your proposed Rose 
bed on your lawn. You should now ascer- 
tain the class of soil you have to deal with. 
If this is of a deep loamy nature, you will 
have little to do in preparation other than 
trenching two feet deep and incorporating 
some farmyard manure in the lower spit. If 
ithe soil is of a light sandy nature, it is advis- 
able to mix a fair quantity of clay with it, or, 
better still, remove the present soil and make 
up the bed with fresh loam of a heavy nature, 
adding manure deep enough so that the roots 
will not come in direct contact with it when 
planting. If your lawn is apt to become 
waterlogged during winter the bed should be 
drained by placing a layer of broken bricks 
or other rough material in the bottom, and 
raise the bed 9 inches in the centre above the 
level. The following two dozén bush Roses 
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we can recommend for garden decoration :— 
Betty Uprichard, Los Angeles, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Lady Pirrie, Mme. Butterfly, General 
Hugh Dickson, Frau Karl 
Druschki (Snow Queen), Hadley, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
Christine, Golden Ophelia, Gorgeous, Mme. 
Edouard Herriott, Lady Hillingdon, Betty, 
Golden Emblem, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Sun- 
star, The Queen Alexandra, Una Wallace, 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay. <A dozen good 
reliable standards for garden decoration are : 
—General McArthur, George Dickson, Mme. 
Butterfly, Mme. Edouard Herriott, Hadley, 
Christine, Frau Karl Druschki, Independ- 
ence Day, Los Angeles, Mrs. Charles Lamp- 
lough, Golden Emblem, and Courtney Page. 
Planting may be done at any time up till the 
end of March, when the weather is open and 
the ground in a fit condition to tread upon. 
Bush Roses should be planted from 18 inches 
to 2 feet apart and standards 4 feet. 
When planting, it is essential to tread the 
soil firm round the roots, and in the case of 
bush Roses the union should be buried just 
below the surface of the soil. Plant standards 
4 inches deep, and place a stout stake to each 
tree. Mulch the bed with manure, and prune 
hard back early in April. ] 


FLOWER GARDEN 


About Gladioli corms 

My Gladioli were lifted at the proper time 
and are now quite dry for storing in cotton 
bags to hang up. Most of them have in- 
creased by one or two, or even three. How 
should these be taken off?- Should the disc 
beneath its fine roots be cut through so as to 
leave a portion attached to each corm? I 
have 300 of the parents, so it will be a big 
job and a tough one. QUEENIE. 

[If, as you say, the corms are quite dry, 
you should find that the old corm is easily 
detached from the new one or more formed 
above it. Tihe old corm and the outer rough 
skin may now be removed, and the new ones 
stored away as you suggest. If the stock of 
certain varieties is to be increased, ithe little 
corms should be saved and planted out of 
doors next spring. | 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 
(Suburbia).—The cuttings may be taken 
within a week or so of cutting down the 
plants. See reply to S. E., issue Dec. 11, 
page 751, also the leading article ‘‘ Prepar- 
ing Chrysanthemums for Cuttings ’’ in that 
issue. 
Chrysanthemums failing 
(Hortus).—You do not appear to have 


been fortunate in ithe purchase of leggy 
plants with few roots so late in spring 
as April, and this may have had some- 


thing to do with the time crown buds formed. 
These are flower buds which come at 
varying times in summer in the cen- 
tre of a cluster of growing leaf points 
on the main stems. Evidently the buds on 
your plants were set generally too late, caus- 
ing so many blooms to come open-eyed. 
From end of July to end of following month 
is a suitable period for bud selection. Try 
an earlier start next year with cuttings from 
the old plants. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. Turner 
failing 

(H. Holloway).—This variety is addicted 
to splitting of bloom stem, the more so 
when buds are. set early. The flower seems 
so slow in developing that sap of a vigorous 
plant cannot be taken up, particularly in 
damp weather. You might try rooting the 
cuttings early and selecting second crown 
buds, for the variety usually gives these in 
order of growth before the last, or terminal, 
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ones show. Anyway, the bloom stem in such 
case would not be so stout, and the size and 
shape of subsequent flowers would not be 
likely to suffer. 


Water Lilies under trees 

(H. H.).—These love ithe sunshine, and 
we do not think they would. bloom—certainly 
not freely—in the position you suggest. We 
have had them flourishing beneath the over- 
hanging branches of deciduous trees, where 
they flower very well, but one side is entirely 
open to air and sunshine. If your water is 
not-more than 2 feet deep the Cape Pond 
Flower (Aponogeton distachyon), with fra- 
grant white flowers, would succeed and 
bloom freely in such ia position. ITs it impos- 
sible to let some light and sunshine in upon 
the water by the removal of a tree or two? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Climbing plants in pots 

(Scot).—All the plants should be shaken 
out with ‘the possible exception of the Garrya, 
which does not transplant well. If it is badly 
potbound we would nevertheless wash away 
tthe soil and spread out the roots very care- 
fully. You will be quite safe in spreading out 
the remainder as you suggest. 


Plants for name and description 

(Ayr).—The shrubs and berries sent for 
identification are: (1) Cupressus Lawsoniana 
Allumi. This is an erect growing variety of 
this group, and cannot be ‘termed a dwarf. 
(2) Juniper communis var. nana, syn. alpina. 
This is the alpine form of the Common 
Juniper, but it alters its form according to 
climatic conditions, and will at times revert 
to the ordinary J. communis under moist low- 
land conditions. (3) Euonymus, ~ which 
variety it is impossible to determine. (4) 
Berries. ‘lhe fruits sent appear to ‘be those 
of the Common Arum, known as Cuclxoo- 
Pint, or. Lords-and-Ladies. This is found 
growing wild in some parts of England and 
Ireland, but seldom in Scotland, but is often 
found under cultivation in old gardens. It 
would have been advisable to have sent the 
rootstock of this when sending the fruits for 
identification. 


Carnation maggot 

I enclose two Carnation shoots; each 
has been attacked by some grub that 
you will find in their stems. I shall be much 
obliged if you will name this larva and 
adult through your columns, also a_preven- 
tive, and if it generally attacks Carnations, 

ARVO. 

[Your Carnation shoots are attacked by the 
larval stage of the Carnation maggot, Hylem- 
zia nigrescens. This pest is a near relative 
to the Wheat Bulb Fly, H. coaretata. The 
onion and the cabbage root maggots.are other 
pests which are somewhat similar in appear- 
ance, and are also nearly related. The per- 
fect insect, or fly stage, is dark-brown or 
black in colour; it is hairy, and has two 
wings. The eggs are laid on the leaves of the 
Carnation, and the maggots enter the stems 
and feed on the pith of the shoot. It is be- 
lieved that the eggs are laid on the unex- 
panded leaves of the shoots, and the maggots 
often feed on or in these leaves before enter- 
ing the shoots. The maggot is cylindrical, 
it is cut short at the tail end, and tapers to 
the head end. At the blunt or tail end you 
will find a number of appendages present, 
while at the head end it has a horny, black 
structure which serves as jaws. The mag- 
gots are very active, considering they have no 
legs, and move about the plant freely in 
search of food. The pest causes more trouble 
on border Carnations and Pinks than on in- 
door Carnations. We should advise you to 
go carefully over your plants, and remove and 
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burn all the infected shoots, making sure that 
you cut the shoots deep enough to remove the 
maggots. If any of the maggots have 
reached the chrysalis stage, you might try 
the effect of a good soil insecticide. . The 
adult flies would be deterred from egg laying 
on your plants if you dressed your Carnation 
bed with creosote. You should mix 1 oz. of 
creosote with 3. lbs. of dry garden soil, ap- 
plied at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. 
The creosote should be well mixed with the 
soil and left 24 hours, covered with a 
sack, before it is applied. You would have 
to give several dressings at intervals of 14 
days, during August and September, during 
which -period the flies are on the wing. 
Syringing the foliage with anything distaste- 
ful to the flies would help: you to keep the 
flies away. If you would be kind enough to 
send us some more specimens of the pest we 
should be obliged, as we should like ito breed 
some of them through to the fly stage for use 
in reference work. We do not consider the 
pest a common one on Carnations. | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

A. F. W. T., Guildford.—Thuya orientalis 
(Chinese Arbor-Vitz). 

G. D. R.—Euonymus patens. 
allied to E. japonicus. 

Miss H. M. Logan Home.—The plant sent 
is Primula Mrs. McGillveray, a Scotch or 
possibly an Irish name. Where the plant 
originated we do not know. The variety was 
received last year from the North, and we 
have been able to compare it. It is, as you 
say, very early to flower. 

Lady Lilian Digby.—Pyracantha coccinea 
(the common Fire Thorn), which is very gay 
with its orange-coloured berries at , this 
season. 

G. E. F., Dorset.—1, Atriplex Halimus; 
2, Eleeagnus reflexa aurea ; 2, Tamarix gallica. 
All are shrubs that succeed near the seashore, 

L. §.,  Dublin.—Chrysanthemums: | 11, 
Romance (yellow incurved); 2, Arthur 
Holden; 3, Frances Rowe; 4, Souvenir d’Un 
petit Ami. Re Fairy Roses. These are de- 
rived from Rosa indica var. minima, a very 
dwarf form of Chinese origin. The original 
had pale pink flowers, semi-double, and about 
1 inch across: It was figured in the 
Botanical Register, t.. 538, as R. Lawrence- 
ana (Sweet). This is doubtless one of the 
varieties you have in mind. Miniature or 
Fairy Roses are suitable for rock gardens. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


Whitaker’s Almanack, 1927. Complete 
edition. Office: 12, Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. Price, 6s. net. 


Obituary 


DR. NYMAN LOWER. 

Those who grow and love the Daffodil, and 
watch its progress, and also all who knew 
the man, will sorrow at the untimely death 
of Dr, Nyman Lower, which took place at 
his new home in Cornwall on November 2oth. 
Dr. Lower lived and carried on his Daffodil 
breeding for many years at Presteign, in 
Radnorshire, and had only recently removed 
to Cornwall, where great hopes were enter- 
tained that his health, which ‘had recently 
caused grave anxiety, would be restored. 
But, unhappily, this was not to be. His 
passing, at a comparatively early age, and in 
the fulness of his work, is a calamity which 
cannot be well measured. 

A fine example of the superb seedlings he 
raised was displayed in his beautiful exhibit 
at the Birmingham Show of the Midland 
Daffodil Society in 1925, when a_ special 
deputation from the Royal Horticultural 
Society awarded him their well-deserved gold 
medal. His taste was cultured and refined 
to a remarkable degree, and among many 


It is closely 


' beautiful things he raised I may just nen 
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the white Trumpet Daffodil, Mrs. N, | 
Lower, and the unique and charming Leeds 
Beauty of Radnor. These will remain la 
ing memorials to the name, not only of } 
genius, which Dr. Lower was, but to | 
modest, kindly, and lovable personality, suc 
as was his. ORNATUS. | 

«| 


Reading and District Gardeners. 
Association , 


The usual fortnightly meeting was hel 
the Abbey Hall on Monday evening, De 
ber 6th. Through illness the lecturer 
pointed for the evening, Mr, E. J. Hen 
son, Dell Park Gardens, Englefield Gree 
was unable to be present, but fortunately M) 
A. J. Cobb, Lecturer in Horticulture, Reac 
ing University, was able to step into th 
breach, and gave a most practical and i 
structive discourse on a ‘* Review of th 
Fruit’ Crop for 1926.’ He said that th 
apple crop in particular was the worst in th 
memory of all present, and then went on 
set forth what was in his opinion some of th 
causes of this disastrous failure. The point 
emphasised were the production of fruit buc 
spring weather, diseases and insect pests 
and the nutrition of trees by watering an 
manuring. These were exceedingly we 
reasoned out, and comparisons drawn fror 
the seasons of rg2r to 1926, and many valu 
able suggestions made. A lengthy and an 
mated discussion followed, at the close ¢ 
which Mr. Townsend proposed that a heart 
vote of thanks be tendered to Mr, Cobb fo 
so kindly and so ably filling the gap at suc 
a short notice, and for giving such a valuabl 
and opportune lecture. = 

In the competition for three dishes of fru 
there were only four entries, thus showin; 
the scarcity of English fruit this season. Th 
first prize was gained by Mr. Kitt, the Ga 
dens, Wasing Place, Newbury; the secon 
by Mr. C. J. Howlett, The Yews, Earley 
and the third by Mr. C. Runge, Penlee, § 
Andrew’s Road, Caversham. In the nor 
competitive section there were several fin 
exhibits. A first class certificate wa 
granted to Mr. H. Loader (foreman), Aldei 
maston Court Gardens, for several magnif 
cent blooms of Japanese’Chrysanthemums, it 
cluding Louise Pockett, W. Rigby, Mrs. € 
Drabble, Majestic, and Mrs. R. C. Pullin; 
An award of merit went to Mr. F. J. Gree 
for several vases of fine decorative Chrysat 
themums; also Mr. A. E. Kirby, Readinj 
for three dishes of Potatoes. Considerin 
the shortage of the Apple crop, Mr. J. He 
bert Benyon, Englefield (gardener, Mr. 
B. Wadds), staged a remarkably fine colle 
tion of twenty-six varieties, especially goo 
being Grenadier, Arthur Turner, Warner 
King, Royal Jubilee, Barnack Beauty, an 
Newton Wonder. Mr. A. Terry, Hawthor 
Cottage, Earley, showed Potatoes a 
Onions. ES 


LATE NOTE 


A constant reminder of friendship —_ 


There is one Christmas gift that is we 
come to all garden lovers, and that is a year 
subscription to GARDENING © ILLUSTRAT 
Readers who are at a loss to know what 
purchase their gardening friends for Chr 
mas would do well to follow this suggestiol 
Such a present would bea useful and constal 
reminder of friendship throughout the con 
ing year. All that is necessary is for th 
donor to send us the address of his or Mi 
friend, with a subscription for 13s., and © 
will see that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
stamped, addressed, and posted each we 
for the whole year. ; Ba 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Floral Decoration of Churches 


SHE old heavy masses of commonplace 
Evergreen have given place to light 
festoons or delicate tracery. Well-berried 
lly, of course, we must have, and Ivy, 
h its jet-black clusters of berries and long 
ceful sprays. Other Evergreens that in 
iter give our gardens such a snug look we 
st also have, and 
ecially those that bear 
ries. Amongst flowers, 
ite ones predominate, 
h just a sprinkling of 
liant colour to give life 
the whole. On enter- 
, the first thing that 
acts attention in most 
rches is the font; this 
aostly decorated at the 
2 with Ferns, Lyco- 
s, and dwarf foliage 
its plunged in fresh 
*n Moss, the other 
amentations being 
nter Cherries 
ysalis), pods of our 
tive Gladwyn (Iris 
idissima), some _ bril- 
t berried Solanums, 
te and red Primulas, 
fe and red _ Tulips, 
when possible, that 
appropriate and fra- 
it of bulbs, the early 
gan Hyacinth. The 
dows are generally - 
yoned with very small- 
ed Ivy, and on the 
low-sills a bed of 
i green Moss makes 
pital groundwork for 
lowers. The columns 
rehes are lightly 
tathed with long 
ys of Ivy, as are also 
Sandelabra, and vari- 
devices in variegated 
y and other hand- 
{foliage surround the 
that are placed on 
walls. ‘The pulpit 
reading-desk are 
‘ally prettily + de- 
ed with wreaths 
! of the very finest- 
d Conifers, Box, or 
associated with dried 
flowers, the Chin- 
achees(Ornithogalum 
am), or Everlastings 


base plants of dwarf habit are used with good 
effect, notably Ferns and other fine-foliaged 
plants intermixed with white and red flower- 
ing plants. But it is on the altar and reredos 
that we find the-most lavish display of flower, 
and although some still adhere to formal gilt 
stands and flower holders with water tubes 


for the stalks, many have adopted more 
natural styles of arrangement, consisting of 
zinc or tin troughs for holding water, in 
which flowers and foliage and good-sized 
branches of hardy shrubs or Fern fronds are 
inserted, the tins being hidden by flakes of 
fresh green Moss. Bold and striking arrange- 
ments consist of Arum 
Lilies associated with 
their own foliage, late- 
flowering Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums,  Poinsettias, 
and Amaryllises. In large 
decorations in which 
plants are employed very 
effectively Palms are 
most useful, — especially 
tall graceful kinds, such 
as Seaforthia elegans and 
Cocos Weddelliana. 
Amongst hardy flowers 
white. Christmas Roses 
might be employed with 
advantage. In mild sea- 
sons and in_ sheltered 
localities they are some- 
times produced in pro- 
fusion, and if protected 
with a handglass, their 
blooms may be had un- 
tarnished by the weather. 
If there is one flower 
better suited than another 
for church .decoration, it 
is certainly the Christmas 
Rose (the Helleborus 
niger), and especially that 
form of it well named 
maximus, and sometimes 
called the Scotch variety, 
and altifolius. The 
flowers are produced in 
twos and threes on stout, 
erect stems fully 8 inches 
long; they measure 4 
inches across at least 
when fully expanded, and, 
rising well above the soil, 
in addition to the natural 
protection afforded by the 
autumnal leaves lying on 
the surface of the ground, 
the broad dainty cups of 
lovely whiteness remain 
unsullied by even a speck 
of the closely adjacent 
soil, though quite unpro- 
tected with cloche or 
handlight. The . flowers 


designs ‘in brilliant Winter Cherries (Physalis) are useful for the decoration of rooms during do not all expand at one 
* berries. At the the winter, and come in very handy for church decoration (See page 770) time. 
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Winter Cherries ‘Physalis) 

HE Winter Cherries delight ina warm 
“L bereer and should not be planted in any 

other position, as, if the winter is severe, 
they often die off when planted on exposed 
cold ground. ‘here are several varieties, all 
differing but slightly, some of them being 
stronger growers. than the others. Of the 
varieties the oldest is P. Alkekengi, that 
known as P. Franchetti (page 769) being 
considered a-form of this, with larger and 
more deeply-coloured calyces, the most recent 
being P, Bunyardi, a strong-growing hybrid 
form. Mistakes are often made in planting 
too thickly and in too shaded a position. On 
good ground the plants grow to a larger size, 
and in this way the evil effects of overcrowd- 
ing are clear. From 18 inches to 2 feet is 
quite close enough and the position a sunny 
one. The roots during the summer are bene- 
fited by a good mulch of rotten manure and 
well soaked several times with liquid-manure, 
After standing a season the growths should 
be well thinned, removing all the weakest. 
A well-known gardener of our acquaintance 
used to lift his plants every season, putting 
them into a cold frame during the winter, 
starting them into growth in the spring, and, 
when well hardened off, planting out in May. 
They are easily raised from seed. 


R.H.S. Gardeners’ Diary for 1927 

This well known pocket diary, published 
for the Royal Horticultural Society by 
Messrs. Charles Letts and Co., is invaluable 
to all interested in the garden. Many of our 
readers, both amateur and professional, re- 
gard this handy little diary as the most useful 
of all pocket books. It may be obtained from 
the offices of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, price, 2s. 2d. 
post free. : 


The retirement of Mr. W. P. Thomson 


T the close of the year Mr. W. P. 
A Thomson, who is now in his 78th year, 


is retiring from our editorial staff, 
having served this journal with distinction 
for twenty-six years. Mr. Thomson comes 
of a gardening family, his father and two 
brothers all being gardeners. 

The following is a brief outline of his gar- 
dening career :—He was born on September 
27th, 1849, at Easter Skene—an estate about 
eight miles to the north of Aberdeen, where 
his father was gardener. At the age of 
eighteen years he was apprenticed to Mr. 
John Clark, who was then gardener at 
Brodie Castle. -Leaving these famous gar- 
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Mr. W. P. Thomson 


dens he went to [yvie Castle as outside 
foreman, and from there he passed to Link- 
field House Gardens, Musselburgh. In 1874 
he joined the staff of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at the old Chiswick Gardens as clerk 
to Mr. Barron, the superintendent of those 
days. In 1887 his association with Mr. 
William Robinson commenced, and he was 
sub-editor of ‘‘ The Garden’’ from that 
year to 1g00, when he took over the editor- 
ship of GARDENING ILLUsTRATED, which was 
founded on March 1st, 1879. For many 
years he has been on the executive commit- 
tee of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 
and in February of this year he was _hon- 
oured with the Award of the Veitch 
Memorial Medal in gold for his contribu- 
tions to horticultural journalism. 

Mr. Thomson will continue to live at Chis- 
wick, where he has lived since 1874, and 
he will look forward to attending the Royal 
Horticulturat Society’s meetings, of which 
he has been on the Floral Committee for 
over 20 years. Even in advanced years his 
interest. circles around horticulture, as it has 
done all his life. j 

That Mr. Thomson may long be spared to 
enjoy better health in his well-earned retire- 
ment is the sincere wish of all readers, col- 
leagues, and a wide: circle of gardening 
friends. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Pernettyas not fruiting 


ITH reference to your reply to Mr. 

Barton on p. 757, it appears evident 

that the reason. for his  Pernett- 
yas not berrying is the soil or situation 
in which they are now planted, since the 
plants berried freely in his former garden. 
But in my garden I have two plants, supplied 
at different times by different dealers. Both 
are in the same bed under the same condi- 
tions of soil and aspect. One berries very 
freely, the other not at all. The one which 
fails is obviously a different variety, if not 
species. It appears to expend all its energy 
in running widely at the roots, and though 
it produces a few flowers, it does not set any 
fruit. I have tried cutting off all the runners 


this year and await the result, though I do 
not anticipate much success. 


A. H. Wottry-Dop. 


—— In your issue of the 18th inst., page 
757, Mr. Harry S. Barton asks for advice 


on growing above, and Mr. Markham gives 


very sound advice on the general cultivation. 
I suggest, however, that probably Mr. Bar- 
ton’s Pernettyas failing to produce berries is 
due to all his plants being female, and I feel 
sure that if he plants a male plant in close 
proximity to his present ones he will get over 
his difficulty. I have found this absolutely 
necessary, and have at present both red and 
white varieties covered with fruit. 
BELFAST. 


Should Fruit Trees be 
Root-pruned ? : 


The friendly exchange of garden practic 
has always a fresh interest, especially to tt 
amateur gardeners, particularly when st 
opinions are based upon experience or pi 
sonal observations. But surely, as practic 
craftsmen—professional or amateur—y 
may express our opinions in a fr 
manner without fear of giving or receivir 
hard knocks, as suggested by your corr 
spondent. : : ae 

The following personal experience of 
pruning is to me most remarkable, — 
same time remembering ‘‘ That one sw 
does not make a summer.”’ Likewise, # 
fore, this root-pruning experience doe 
establish the value, or desirability, o! 
system generally. Se. 

Ten years ago I rented a small ( 
ground for the purpose of vegetable cultu 
and experimental manurial trials upon Irise 
This plot was part of a larger field, 
appearances “‘ virgin soil.” Z ee 

Upon the south side there was an old Ja 
gonelle Pear tree, probably seventy or ei 
years old. My neighbour 
rightly so—his share of the 
twelve Pears hung upon his side of the f 
Before the root-pruning, the annual cro 
from eighteen to twenty Pears. 

We commenced digging and trenc 
the early part of the year, cutting throu 
many long roots, probably 20 feet to — 
feet long. These were naked roots, 
from any feeder or fibrous roots. There 
no trees near to.this old Pear tree, 
fore there was no mistake that the roots 
from this tree. > 

It is well to state that this work was 
ried out on my side of the fence only f 
other half of the roots was under th 
upon my neighbour’s field. , “he 

Fresh soil and plenty of very old si 
manure were incorporated with the ol 
while near, and among the roots, and esp! 
ally underneath the tree—we used the fo 
so as not to damage the remaining roo 
we gave a heavy dressing. ae 

In past. years this old Pear tree 
always a picture of great beauty during 
spring flowering season, but, as stated, 
crop was most unsatisfactory. es: 

The following season, alter goby i 
we were rewarded by hundreds of 1 
rich luscious Pears, But, passing stran, 
they were mostly upon my side of the 
very few grew upon the unpruned side of 1 
neighbour’s. 

One would naturally have expected tha 
circulatory system would have proved 
ficial to the whole of the tree. B 
stated,. this was not so. : 

The following year, and each year 
excepting in poor fruiting seasons, the 
always been a very large crop of Pear. 
the whole of the tree. ‘> Mu: 


question. 
roughly enjoyed himself, too! Now, I 
border man—on this side—and do not 
to ‘‘ tilt? against my Scottish friend, 
ever he is. But perhaps my experienc 
be interesting. ; ee 
Northern soil conditions are not to 
trasted with those south of the West 
We seldom have any depth of good 
except in such districts as Corbridge, 
Carlisle. I have had experience of ga 
ing in Northumberland, Cumberland 
Yorkshire, and visited many other pla 
my experience is not local. - 
I remember one by-place near ‘ 
where a gardener friend was very up 
to the digging of a deep drain right i 
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=: 

f his grand wall (Pear) trees—very tall— 
gainst the house. { told him the old Greek 
tory of how a gardener lay a dying sur- 
opunded by his lazy sons. The old man 
aformed them that the fortune he was leav- 
ag them was buried in the orchard beneath 
tree. After the funeral the sons dug under 
very tree but found no money or other valu- 
bles. Luckily the trees were all put back 
gain, and, as the father expected, in due 
durse grand crops were gathered. The lazy 
ys had at least learnt the benefit of honest 


ail. ; 
Well, the drain was dug at about 3 feet 
the wall, and, extept that he used his 
mife after the workmen had done their 
‘orst, the gardener awaited impatiently the 
ssults. Wihere there had been excess of 
towth and little or no fruit, there came 
amper crops. Needless to say the filling in 
"the drain hole was supervised by the gar- 
mer. 
Then there is the historical advice regard- 
g the barren Fig tree. ‘ Dig round about 
in a circle ’’ is the Greek, and then, having 
yot-pruned it, dung it, that is, hand-feed it. 
‘friend C. A. Jardine—true to his etymo- 
gical ancestry, French jardin—a garden— 
i oY right about a balanced all-round 
et. 
T have shifted Allington Pippin eight years 
d with success, also Worcester Pippin, also 
tamley’s. The trees are there to see. 1 
aember Duchess of Oldenburg belonging 
(a gardener friend being ‘‘ hacked,’’ and 
t, as with Mr. Pearson, it succeeded. That 
ee is still standing at Corbridge, so far as 
know. I was asked two years ago to advise 
titled person about some 100 grand pyra- 
id and bush trees which had been planted 
irly in the Great War by another titled per- 
in, then the tenant. Lifting was out of the 
gestion, so I advised cutting trenches up 


tch side of the trees, 3 feet away. The 
2xt year the same treatment, at right 
igles. Result: Success. The job was pro- 


trly done, of course. 
I have had Seedling Apples under my ob- 
‘vation for nearly 20 years, and it was 
‘ly constant lifting, i.e., root-pruning, 
hich made them bear well in 12 years. The 
ees are here to be seen. 
‘One veteran gardener up North practises 
e lifting of Gooseberries annually. It saves 
uning them! 
‘My advice is to carefully select the trees 
litable to your soil conditions. For example, 
arly Victoria, Golden Spire, James Grieve, 
id Lane’s Prince Albert are suitable trees 
plant. They do not need root-pruning, 
ad are ideal for garden work. I have not 
uched on commercial planting. Now, 
Scottish Gardener,’’. I’m not arguing, I’m 
Iking ! J. Bernard Hate. 
|Knaresborough. 
—— I have been fruit growing all my 
e, and have had the management of all 
rts of fruit trees for over 30 years. During 


vice on fruit trees that have made too 
uch growth and no fruit. There are more 
uit trees making too much growth and not 
uiting through wrong pruning. Then there 
e@ trees that want root-pruning. ~If trees 
e planted right and pruned right we should 
bt hear so much about root-pruning. A 
ee is more often wrong in the top than it 
_at its roots. How often have we seen 
dple, Pear, and Plum trees pruned year 
ter year and making strong growths and 
» fruit? Now we let the trees go for a year 
ithout pruning, only thinning them a little, 
‘din nearly every ‘case we find them form- 
8 fruit buds. By careful pruning and thin- 
ng these trees bear good crops again with- 
it being root-pruned. Now, let us take an 
dple or Pear tree that has been making 


eR aa 


jis time I have been called upon to give’ 
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strong growth. We take off the tops and 
regratt them. With care we soon have a 
good fruitful tree, yet the roots have not 
been pruned. Look at the fine old Apple and 
Pear trees we see in orchards, carrying good 
crops of fruit, and all they get is a little thin- 
ning out, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Noteworthy plants at Vincent Square 
Ruscus acuLratus, A.M. 


At the fortnightly meeting held at Vincent 
Square on the last day ot November, 6ur 
native Butchers’ Broom received the Award 
of Merit. All comes to those who wait, but 
our dear old friend had to remain for several 
geological periods before recognition. It put 
on no new fangled ways, but remained in 
its primitive simplicity, and at length, in this 
year of grace, that august body, the Floral 
Committee cf the Royal Horticultural 
Society, extended to it their patronage, and 
granted it that great mark of distinction, the 
Award of Merit. Ruscus aculeatus probably 
existed in the carboniterous period. ‘Lhe stitt 
spearlike branches do duty for leaves, and no 
doubt protect the insignificant scales upon 
them (which are, in tact, the leaves) from 
the attacks of some browsing, and, perhaps, 
lizard-like, animal. The tiny flowers, which 
scarcely deserve the name, save in a botanical 
sense, which appear occasionally on the 
undersides of the leaf-like branches, would 
certainly attract no bee, butterfly, or moth 
had they existed, but they may have been 
visited by some droning beetle, and these 
early insects may have tasted the rare, if not 
refreshing, fruit at intervals, shared by the 
early lizard-like bird. The Butchers’ Broom 
may not be quite so ancient as a Cycad or 
Araucaria, but it is certainly an interesting 
survival. After all time is only relative, but, 
to see our old friend described as a 
““novelty,’? and as a noteworthy plant at 
Vincent Square, is surprising, to put it very 
mildly. Two brand-new Carnations and a 
small yellow Chrysanthemum also received 
the Award of Merit. They have not been 
long enough with us to test their merits as 
to flowering habits or constitution in the 
same way as our old geological friend has. 
Any criticism of the Floral Committee must 
be given with diffidence, but it should be 
recognised that a too-free bestowal of the 
Award of Merit renders it of no value, 
whether bestowed on a new variety or on a 
particularly fine specimen of «a familia; 
plant. 

During the last few years a large number 
of branches of Butchers’ Broom have reached 
our markets from France, which are fre- 
quently decorated with scarlet Solanum ber- 
ries cleverly wired on to them. 


Brighton. EF RiAES. 


Name of fruit 


What is the name of the fruit which one 
commonly sees impaled upon the branches 
of Butchers’ Broom and sold for Christmas 
decorations? It looks like a small Orange, 
but has nothing to do with that family. 

A. H. Wottry-Dop. 

[The fruits seen by our esteemed corre- 
spondent are doubtless those of the orange- 
coloured Solanum  aculeatissimum, which 
have been much in evidence in récent years 
on the branches of Butchers’ Broom. The 
fruits of Capsicum or Red Pepper, which 
also belong to Solanacez, ‘are sometimes im- 


paled on the branches of: Butchers’ Broom, 


and sold by hawkers, but the fruits most 
commonly used are those of Solanum aculea- 
tissimum.—Ep. ] 


Chrysanthemums at Christmas 


During the last few years the Japanese 
varieties of this useful flower have become 
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extremely popular, and I find amongst them 
several that have the valuable habit of flower- 
ing after the majority of other kinds are over. 
Therefore by adopting a system of late pro- 
pagation and retarding the flowering as much 
as possible, Chrysanthemums may be had in 
bloom at Christmas, or even later, when, I 
need hardly say, they would be most accept- 
able. Such fine blossoms, however, from 
plants checked in growth can scarcely be ex- 
pected as from those grown on interruptedly, 
but this detracts little from their value at the 
date mentioned, when one is glad of anything 
in the way of flowers for cutting, especially 
white flowers, and of these there are several 
excellent varieties. From amongst those 
possessing various shades of colour I pick out 
such as show a natural propensity for late 
flowering, and propagate them late in the 
summer from tops of the flowering shoots. 
I put three in a q-inch pot; they soon strike 
root in a close frame, and may then be inured 
to the open air and grown on in an open 
sunny position until the bloom-buds are 
formed, when they should be set in the cool- 
est and shadiest place available, keeping them 
out-of-doors until danger from sharp frost 
renders it unsafe to trust them out longer. 
When placed under glass, a house with a 
north aspect is best-for them; there they can 
expand gradually, and be allowed a free cir- 
culation of air. H.G. 


Primula Mrs. MacGillavry 


” 


In your ‘‘ Answers to Queries,’’ issue De- 
cember 18th, page 768, under the iheading 
of ‘“ Names’ of Plants,’’ you deal with 
Primula Mrs. MacGillavry, not McGillveray 
as printed. You state ‘‘ where the plant 
originated we do not know.’’ It originated 
in the Royal Moerheim Nurseries at Dedems- 
vaart, Holland, and was put into commerce 
by them. They state it is a new cross, but 
they give no further particulars. We are 
trying it this season for the first time. 

Edinburgh. Geo. M. Tayor. 


Apple Lane’s Prince Albert 

The note by a Sussex grower in praise of 
Lane’s Prince Albert Apple I can bear out 
by experience in the West Riding of York- 
shire at 500 feet altitude, where only a very 
few kinds of Apples do any good at all. As 
a rule, they. do best here‘as dwarfs, and do 
not thrive on grass, but crop early and regu- 
larly year by year, never getting big trees, 
but Lane’s is as profitable as any variety 
that suits hereabouts. The three varieties 
that have done best are Bramley’s, Lane’s, 
and Lord Derby. I am trying a few new 
varieties, but they will have to be of good 
constitution to thrive in this neighbourhood, 

WILLIAM) REYNARD. 


Apple Bismarck 


Your correspondent, ‘‘M.,’’ issue of De- 
cember 11th, states that Bismarck ‘* is not 
worth the ground it sceupies,’’ ‘ that it is ad- 
dicted to mildew, and the fruits are leathery 
and juiceless,’’ with him in Sussex. Sussex 
is a large county, and I think very few who 
have grown this fine Apple can have had such 
an experience. I grew it for fhany years in 
Hertfordshire, and one standard tree alone 
often provided three or four bushels of delici- ~ 
ous juicy soft-fleshed crisp fruit, good alike 
for kitchen use and dessert. They were fre- 
quently used for cooking in September, and 
some were every year kept for the dessert 
table till the first weelk in March, some 
weighing half a pound. The Barnham Nur- 
series, Sussex, list it both on Paradise stock 
or on Crab for standard orchard trees. It is 
one of the very last varieties I should think 
of discarding, and I have never seen a trace 
of mildew upon any tree I have grown. 
There mav be some local peculiarity in the 
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soil where your correspondent has attempted 
to grow it, but I hope no reader will be de- 
terred from planting this really fine old 
Apple from the remarks which have appeared 
respecting it. It is most decorative in the 
garden and orchard, as the large fruits are 
beautifully coloured, being yellow, heavily 
striped or flushed with rich crimson, “It is 
accurately described as ‘‘ a valuable Apple,” 
with quite a distinct sub-acid flavour of its 
own, and I regard it as a true and good old 
friend, who did its best for us year after year 
with very little attention save careful prun- 
ing. He eles Wee 

Brighton. 

—-— In reference to the observations re 
the Apple Bismarck, this variety requires a 
well drained soil, and the probable reason 
for the trees not having fruited is that they 
have not received the necessary attention to 
ensure this. In districts where there is a 
gravel subsoil this would be one of the best 
Apples. We grew here once as heavy a crop 
of fruit as was ever produced in the district 
from two cordon Bismarcks, the produce 
realising 2s. 6d. per dozen in the Covent 
Garden Market in the year 1890. 

J. CHEaL AnD Sons, Lip. 

Crawley, Sussex. 


Sternbergia lutea 

This is an interesting bulbous plant, 
flowering bravely during November and De- 
cember. In general appearance it resembles 
the Autumn Crocus, but instead of throwing 
up nude solitary flowers this blooms from a 
leafy tuft, and therefore better able to with- 
stand the bad weather. The blooms, too, are 
firmer than those of the Autumn Crocus. It 
succeeds best in warm, light, and rich soils 
in positions fully exposed to the sun. It is, 
moreover, ‘suited for the mixed border, but 
is of such remarkable beauty and grace that 
it may be used with good effect near the lower 
plants of the rock garden or on low parts 
where a rich autumn effect is desired. It is 


worthy of naturalisation on light rich soils— 


by wood walks. It is also excellent for snug 
corners on the fringes of choice shrubs in 
peaty soil. The plants enjoy full exposure, 
and to have it to perfection the bulbs should 
be left undisturbed, for they will never out- 
grow this position. H. STEVENS. 


Raovlia australis 

This is a splendid plant for a dry elevated 
position, for it will withstand heat and 
drought with impunity. It is worthy of a 
place on the rock-garden, where a plant of 
great endurance is required, its silvery jfoli- 
age relieving to a great extent the usual 
barrenness associated with the dreary sea- 
son. It covers flat rocks and stones like a 
silvery moss, and where it has a modicum 
of soil to root. into develops into beautiful 
little grey ‘tufts. 

The plant has no brilliant flowers to re- 
commend it, but this need not be regretted, 
as it is the silvery moss and not the flowers 
that is its charm. In winter it may exist on 
the level ground, but its true position is on 
old walls in some earthy or mossy chink, 
the plant looking as fresh ‘and vigorous 
when emerging from some dry chink where 
a drop of water seldom falls upon it as when 
planted in good soil in raised beds. It will 
grow on almost earthless mossy rocks pro- 
vided a handful of finely broken sandstone 
is placed about the plants and (fully ex- 
posed. 

The plant is best increased by side shoots 
which are numerous, and root as they go, 
when the plant is happy. These may be fixed 
to the surface of, a flat sandstone with 
sand and small stones, when they quickly 
form plants of rich verdure. 

H. STEVENS. 
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The Druids called it ‘ All’ Heal ” 


Mysterious Mistletoe 


From the Twilight of the Gods it comes, 
the ‘* Tree of Mist,’’ the mysterious Mistle- 
toe. It looks a fateful, fatal plant, with its 
wan leaves and _ ghostlike berries, — this 
*“ Bane Bush,’’ as folk of old called it. 

In Norse mythology, it was with a sprig 
of Mistletoe, flung at the bidding of wiclked 
Loki, that Hodur, the blind god, slew Bal- 
dur the Beautiful. And for that crime 
Freya, Mother of Life, set it apart, sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. 

The Druids saw the Mistletoe hang, mys- 
tic, luminous, and worshipped it for that very 
strangeness, gathering itt with many rites on 
the shortest day, December 21st. Caught, 
before it touched the ground, in the out- 
spread robes of the Chief Druid, it was sepa- 
rated into small portions and _ divided 
amongst the worshippers, who carried it 
home ‘and hung it over their house-doors, as 
a protection against winter dangers. 

So here is one reason why Mistletoe finds 


a place in our homes at Christmas. But why - 


do I—we—they—he and she kiss under it? 

Going back to the Norse legend, we find 
that Freya’s spell ordained that the ‘‘ kiss of 
peace ’’ must be exchanged under the. plant, 
to salve the woes which fell upon the world 
with Baldur’s death, and for this reason the 
Druids called it ‘* All Heal.” 

Amongst the Franks, the plant was still 
regarded as a peacemaker. If mortal 
enemies met beneath the tree where the 


Mistletoe ‘hung, a truce was declared, for no 


blood must be shed there. 


“were no more—why, no more kisses! — 


¥ 
When Christianity spread northwards, 
Church adopted and adapted many pa; 
rites, and, amongst others, it was lon 
Christianised practice to exchange a 
of peace’? under the Mistletoe, at a cer 
point in the service for Christmas Day. 
Yet, even so, it was looked upon as 
uncanny plant. ‘‘ Tree of the Cross ” thi 
call it in Brittany, and legend said that 
Cross was made from Mistletoe-wood, w 
it grew as a forest.tree, and that for th 
dis-seryice to mankind, it was condem 
be a thing apart. : : Me 
Soon the Mistletoe relapsed into pagan 
It was banished from the churches, and f 
church decorations, yet it retained its po: 
as a ‘‘ Kissing Bush,” That. kissing 
conducted as a joyous ceremony in. E 
bethan days, when each swain, as he ki 
must pluck off a berry, and, when t 


A pale» shadow of that old ceren 
kissing still survives; and even ye 
Christmas the Mistletoe hangs betwe 
heaven jand. earth, in the glaring ligh 
shops, in the moonshine of country orch 
a wistful strange plant, holding its 
secrets and its own counsel—still myster 
ous. VioLeT M. MerTuiey. 


Cotyledon simplicifolius 

The Cotyledons ihave a bad reputation, 
some thave only proved to be biennials — 
others perennials, while they are not har 
enough for our climate.  C. simplicifoli 
has neither of itthese drawbacks, as it is 
real perennial and thoroughly hardy. 
quite amenable to cultivation in our ga 
and is truly a choice alpine plant for the ro 
garden. It grows about 6 inches high, a 
has fleshy leaves, like those of some of 
Sedums, while it bears little heads of dr 
ing flowers which have not inaptly been 
scribed as tiny, ‘“* grotesque, droopi 
lambs’ tails.’’ In cultivation this Coty d 
would appear to love a.rather sandy soil 
a sunny place, but I have grown it quite ) 
in semi-shade. Ey eS. “ARNODIE 


The newest Chrysanthemums 
Only five novelties were placed before 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysa 
themum Society, iat its meeting on Mond 
last, the 13th inst., at the Royal Hortic 
tural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, We 
minster, S.W. Four of the new sorts w 
so good that they gained the coveted awe 
of First-class Certificates. They were 
follows :— az ale ee 
Lavinia.—A beautiful single, about fo 
and a half inches in diameter, having sev 
rows of fairly broad florets, evenly arr 
around a well-proportioned disc; colo 
bronzy terra-cotta, with narrow yellow zoné 
round disc.. First-class Certificate. Sh 
by Mr. H. Shoesmith, jun., Mayford, ne 
Woking, Surrey. Bars aq 
Fusitier.—This is a new large fl 
single, favourably referred. to a shos 
since. The florets are of medium widt 
good length, very evenly arranged arou 
nicely proportioned disc, building up a 
fully five inches across; colour, ruby 
son, beautiful under artificial light 
Also shown by Mr. H. Shoesmith, jun. 
YELLOW FAvourITE.—This is a st 
sulphur yellow sport from the w 
market variety Favourite, and as such 
to become popular. The florets are long 
rather narrow, and build up a pleasing d 
rative flower of. somewhat drooping fo 
about six to seven inches in diame 
F.C.C. Shown by Mr. A. G. Vinten, 
land Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 
Crimson Conguest.—The descriptiv 
our of the name of this new sort is hart 
correct ; its colour is really reddish b 
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is a good thing, however. The florets are 
edium to fairly broad, and they build up 
ecorative flowers, each nearly four inches 
in diameter. As shown before the commit- 
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tee it is undoubtedly a variety of consider- 

able promise for late cutting. F.C.C. to Mr. 

H. Woolman, Shirley, near Birmingham. 
ED Bi Ct 


i Royal Horticultural Society 


December Flowers and Ornamental Fruits 


HE last fortnightly meeting of the year 
was held at Vincent Square on Decem- 
ber r4th. It was probably the smiallest 


exhibition of the year; nevertheless, it was 

fen interesting meeting, and there were two 

‘gold medal g™ups, one of Orchids and the 
ther of berried trees and shrubs. 


Carnations were, perhaps, 
‘flowers in the hall. There were particularly 

right groups from Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. and Messrs. Allwood Bros. The bright- 
‘est varieties were Topsy, Ruby Glow, 
“Spectrum, Brilliant, Canadian Pink, and 
“Laddie. Mr. C. Engelmann showed the 
three new varieties, Zorro (dark heliotrope), 
_ Red Laddie, «and Brenda (scarlet). 
_ An outstanding feature of the meeting was 
_the bold and extensive collection of Orchids 
‘sent by Mr. Robert Paterson (gardener, Mr. 
“A. Merry), Stamperland, Cathcart, Glasgow, 
‘for which the gold medal was awarded. 
Here were to be seen handsome spikes of a 
particularly good form of Vanda ccerulea, 
also. Miltonias, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
“glossums, and a great array of Cypripediums 
in diverse forms and colours, which formed 
“the body of the exhibit. ~The good health of 
these plants was not the least remarkable 
‘feature, and it was a source of wonder to 
visitors to know how the plants had with- 
-stood so well the very long journey from 
Glasgow. The gem of the whole collection 
“was the new dark red Odontonia Nesta 


the brightest 


A Water Elder with translucent amber yellow fruits 
(Viburnum Opulus fructu luteo) 


Shown by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree 


Stamperland variety, which gained -the high 
award of a First-class Certificate. 

The new Chrysanthemum, Yellow 
Favourite, figured here, was shown by Mr. 
A. G, Vinten, Balcombe, Sussex, and re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. It is a decorative 
Japanese variety of good size and luminous 
colour. The petals are pleasantly quilled and 
slightly twisted. There is room for this good 
late yellow variety. It will be in demand for 
market and conservatory purposes. It was 
shown in quantity and will, we predict, live 
up to its name. 

Very fine, indeed, was the gold medal col- 
lection of berried trees and shrubs sent by 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs and staged by his able 
gardener, Mr. Edwin Beckett. The Snow- 
berry, laden with great clusters of white 
fruits, attracted a great deal-of attention. 
The variety shown was Symphoricarpus 


. racemosus levigatus. The contorted branches 


of Corylus Avellana contorta and— the 
equally curious-looking growths of Corokia 
Cotoneaster were the source of great interest. 
In the foreground of the group were hardy 
Heaths and beautiful dark green patches of 
Veronica edinensis. The best of the berried 
shrubs were :—Cotoneaster frigida Vicari, 
Pyracantha angustifolia, P. coccinea, Per- 
nettya mucronata, Butchers’ Broom, Hollies 


in great variety, and the amber-yellow trans-* 


lucent fruits of Viburnum. Opulus fructu 
luteo, a good yellow fruiting form, of the 


~vulgare came as a pleasant surprise. 


_ culty, for I have found it ‘‘ easy 


' of its congeners, it 


Award of Merit. 
Shown by Mr, A. G. Vinten 
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Water Elder and the subject of an illustra- 
tion on this page. 

The . serviceable and well-made Médoc 
Secateurs, so much in use‘at this time of the 
year,. were well displayed by Mr. C. A. 
Jardine, 106, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick. 
it was an appropriate exhibit at this time of 
the year, when so many gardeners are think- 
ing of pruning fruit trees. 

To the lovers of hardy Ferns the collection 
of about 50 forms of our native Polypodium 
These 
were shown by Mr. Amos Perry, and in- 
cluded forms peculiar to Wales and Cornwall. 

is tm On 


Androsace geraniifolia 


The uninitiated would scarcely recognise 
this plant as an Androsace, for in ‘habit it 
is far removed from any other species. The 
leaves certainly bear some resemblance to 
the foliage of some Geraniums, and are 
withal rather pretty. The most remarkable 
feature is the production of an abundance of 
Strawberry-like runners, with, at intervals, 
the formation of tiny plants, which quickly 
root and so form a ready and simple means 
of propagation. The flowers are produced 
on very long stems in small umbels, and 
are rather insignificant, pale pink-or blush 
in colour, and are freely produced over a 
long season. This interesting and quaint 
little plant presents no great cultural diffi- 
” in. well- 
drained grtty soil in full sun, a surfacing of 
granite chippings, and some protection from 
eXcessive damp, an evil to which, like many 
is rather prone. It 
quickly spreads into masses of appreciable 
size, which present a feature of considerable 
interest in the-rock garden. « 

Rate E. ARNOLD. 


The Chrysanthemum Yellow Favourite, which gained an 


Colour clear sulphur yellow 
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interested in gardening have taken place 

in the year now drawing. to its close. 
This year has seen the foundation-stone laid 
of the new hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This in itself is an event that 
marks great advance in the love and interest 
for gardening throughout the country. While 
we deplore the decline of so many of the very 
large estates and gardens owing to the cost of 
upkeep, it is gratifying. to note that smaller 
but not less interesting gardens are greatly 
on the, increase, while the spread and im- 
provement of municipal parks and gardens in 
all parts of the country are healthy signs of 
the times, 

This year the National Rose Society cele- 
brated its Jubilee. It is the largest Society 
devoted to any one flower in the world, and 

“it has every reason to be proud of its great 


Fister of outstanding importance to all 


(Keli a7 ae 


sil 


much to clear the air in the industrial world, 
the Chelsea Show was postponed till May 


25th, 26th, and 27th. It was just as well that 
it was postponed for a week, as exhibitors 
were more than equal to meet the strain, and 
it proved to be one of the most brilliant 
and successful shows on record. In passing, 
it might here be pointed out that in 1927 an 
important alteration is made in the arrange- 
ments of the Chelsea Show, which will be 
held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Ilriday, 
May 25th, 26th, and 27th. ‘The show will not 
be open to the public on Tuesday, May 2ath. 

.Apart from Chelsea, the exhibition at 
Holland Park Hall and the special shows at 
Vincent Square of Rhododendrons, Irises, 
Orchids, Daffodils, Delphiniums, Carnations, 
Pzoniex, Sweet Peas, Gladioli, Dahlias, and 
Chrysanthemums were all so far successful 
that insufficient accommodation, resulting in 
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! vs 
say, was greatly admired by their Majesties 
the King and Queen when they visited thi 
show. ; Beckie <1 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales — 
also visited Reading in June of this year, and — 
was very much interested in the various 
branches of their work in plant-breeding, and — 
during the course of his tour kindly planted a — 
tree to commemorate the occasion. = 

In regard to shows, the chief achievemen 
of the Reading firm was winning once more 
the Sherwood Cup at the great Chelsea Show — 
for the most meritorious group with a magni- — 
ficent display of flowering plants from seed. 

With Sweet Peas they also secured striking — 
successes, winning the Eastbourne Cup, the — 
City of Bath Cup, and two large gold medals — 
at the National Sweet Pea Society’s Show 
the Cavendish Cup and a large gold meda 
at Cheltenham, and, in addition, six go 


record. Continuing along its road of pro- 
gress, the National Rose Society is making 
arrangements for an International Rose Con- 
ference to be held in 1928, and we have 
reason to hope that the Society will establish 
a much-needed trial garden for Roses in the 
near future. 

While many gardeners have every reason 
to be Satisfied with their results this year, 
there are others who regard it as the worst 
year on record for hardy fruit. The Apple 
crop was most disappointing. Nevertheless, 
the exhibits -of - British-grown fruit have 
been of a very high standard, the quality of 
the fruit being well above the average. The 
success of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fruit show was one of the surprises of the 
year. ~The hall was filled with Apples, Pears, 
and other home-grown. fruits, and competi- 
tion was good in practically all classes. The 
increased prize money to gardeners has met 
with encouraging results, but when the great 
expenses of exhibiting are taken into con- 
sideration we cannot help feeling that there 
is still room for improvement in this direc- 
tion Grapes were shown better than in pre- 
vious years, and.it was evident that even in a 
lean year we can produce Apples of finer 
quality than those from any part of the world. 

Owing to the General Strike, which did so 


& 


Twelve bunches of Grapes shown by the Duke of Newcastle (gardener, Mr. S. Barker), Clumber, Worksop 
Awarded the George Monro Memorial Cup at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show for the best exhibit of Grapes grown by an amateur 


overcrowding at the Hall, has been one of the 
problems of the year. 

Horticultural Societies have carricd out 
highly successful programmes, and the best- 
organised shows have been better -attended 
than ever. Chelsea Show alone is of suffi- 
cient magnitude to attract visitors from all 
parts of the world, and it is very clear that 
interest in gardening is on the increase 
throughout this and other countries. 

Special mention should be made of the 
great shows at Southport, Shrewsbury, Edin- 
burgh, York, Wolverhampton, Cheltenham, 
Southampton, Hanley, Brighton, Tunbridge 
Wells, Cardiff, and Birmingham, andthe 
more or less successful shows of the North of 
England Horticultural Society. These and 
many other exhibitions throughout the coun- 
try go to prove that flower shows are popular, 
and even better attended than ever. 

Now let us turn to the individual firms of 
seedsmen and nurserymen. It gives.us great 
pleasure to record that this has been a red 
letter year in the history of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons. The visit of the Royal Show to 
Reading permitted them to increase their ex- 
hibits considerably. Here they constructed a 
demonstration garden illustrating their work 
in the hybridisation of flowers, vegetables, 
and farm crops, and which, they are proud to 


medals at other exhibitions for Sweet Peas. 
During 1926 Messrs. Sutton and Sons won 
in all, five cups, ‘‘ Coalport China ’’ (Shrews 
bury), and 33 gold medals, a record, we ven=_ 
ture to say, unsurpassed by any other house, — 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son are to be 
envied this year for having obtained Awards 
of Merit for Escallonia Iveyi, Ceanothus — 
Henri Defosse, Colletia spinosa rosea, and 
Astilbe chinensis pumila. The Colletia is, we 
understand, flowering now in the Exeter 


_ nurseries, as well as Berberis Beali hyemalis 


and B. nepalensis. The former is, surely, 
one of the most attractive of all hardy winter- 
flowering plants, : 3 
Magnolia Veitchii, one of the Exeter intro-_ 
ductions which received an Award of Merit a 
few years ago, /flowered well this year. 
Another new plant now being distributed fron 
the same. nursery, through the kindness o 
the introducer, is Erica australis Mr. Robert 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, the well-know 
pioneers of the modern Gladiolus, Paony. 
Delphinium, . Pyrethrum, and Gaillardi 
have had a particularly successful year~as e 
hibitors, having gained gold medals at West- 
minster, Gloucester, Wells, Southampton, 
Bakewell, and Taunton Deane. From their 


-long list of certificated plants we selec 


Gladiolus Kelway’s Defiance for descriptio 
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of Merit on August 1oth. ‘The colour is full 
trimson-red and the flowers are of extra size 
and striking beauty, well set on a long spike. 
| The very “long list of successes achieved by 
Messrs. James Carter and Co. would fill more 
space than we can spare, but mention should 


| 


be made of the gold medal exhibits at Chel- 
sea, Reading, Hanley, Croydon, Bakewell, 
Southport, Dundee, and the highest and 


special award at Shrew sbury. Of their novel- 
fies attention should be drawn to Myosotis 
Azure Beauty, Aubrietia Rose Queen, and 
Pentstemon Imperial Hybrids, while the vege- 
sable novelties include the new Goliath Pea, 
slaimed to be the largest-podded maincrop 
variety. 

| Anything exhibited by Messrs. Clarence 
Elliott, Ltd., of Stevenage, is worthy of in- 
spection. Their Chelsea exhibit was one of 
the best rock gardens ever put up at Chelsea. 
Apart from their delightful exhibits of rock 
Zardens and alpines in stone troughs, they 
Zained two Awards of Merit for alpines 
during the year, viz., Phyteuma commosum, 
the finest pan we have ever seen, and the rare 
Primula Allionii alba. We ought also to 
lraw attention to the Edition-de-Luxe of their 
satalogue of alpines, with hand-coloured illus- 
‘rations, by John Nash, limited to 75 copies, 
signed by the artist.. This they consider their 
most sensational success. 

Messrs. Hewitt and Co., Ltd., have 
associated more with Delphiniums and 
aladioli than any other plants. . They com- 
menced their success this year at York Gala, 
where their new Delphinium Rose Marie re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. Following this, 


been 
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Queen, Joy Bells, The Bishop, Great Strides, 
and Integrity have gained many honours, 
bringing the total awards for Delphiniums 
alone up to 12 gold medals and numerous 
silver and_ silver-gilt. Their outstanding 
novelty among Gladioli this season has been 
Louise Hémon. This unique variety was 
given an Award of Merit at the National 
Gladiolus Society’s Show at Burton-on-Trent 
last August, where the group also gained the 
first prize of 420 in open competition with 
the leading growers of this country-and the 
Continent. 

Messrs. Samuel McGredy and Son ex- 
hibited at comparatively few shows during 
1926, owing to the trouble in transport. 
However, they received the following awards 
during the year:—First prize, Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough, a new Rose not in comimerce, 
N.R.S. Provincial Show, Leeds, July 13th; 
Certificate of Merit for new Rose, Cherry, 
N.R.S. Special Seedling Show, July 23rd; 
first prize 12 new Roses, which was won by 
Mrs. A. R. Barraclough; Certificate of Merit 
for new Rose, Sir David Davis; Certificate 
of Merit for new Rose, Portadown Bedder ; 
special piece of plate for the best Rose in 
show awarded to a new seedling, Portadown 
Yellow, N.R.S. Provincial Show, Southport, 
August 25th; gold medal for new Rose, 
Patience, N.R.S. Autumn Show, September 
roth; and last, but not least, the Wigan Cup 
and gold medal for the best group of Roses 
in show, N.R.S. Autumn Show, Holland 
Park, September 21st. 

We cannot speak too highly of the exhibits 
by Messrs, Blackmore and Langdon. Their 


Dame Edith Helen 
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This variety was granted the R.H.S. Award their varieties Monarch of Wales, Violet 


A sky blue Poppy with go'den anthers 
from Tibet—Meconopsis Baileyi—said 


to be the most beautiful thing at 
Chelsea this year 
principal successes during the season _in- 


clude Begonias and Delphiniums, silver cup, 
Chelsea; gold medals at following shows: 

Somerset ‘Agricultural Show, Wells; Royal 
Counties, Bournemouth; Three Counties, 
Gloucester ; Bath and District, Bath; Wolver- 
hampton; Bristol and District, Bristol ; Royal 
Lancs., Burnley; Bakewell and Burton-on- 
Trent Shows. Begonias only: First prize in 
each case at Royal Agricultural Show, Read- 
ing; Shrewsbury Floral Féte; Southport. 
Delphiniums only: First prize at Royal Agri- 
cultural Show, Reading, and gold medal 
Shrewsbury Floral Féte. 

In recent years Messrs. Keith Luxford and 
Co. have made great strides as exhibitors. 
This year they have obtained gold medals at 
the Brighton and Norwich Shaw s, also at the 
National Chrysanthemum Show, and have 
won the silver challenge cup again at East- 
bourne, also the silver cup for Carnations at 
the Southport Show. (This has been won 
three times in succession during the last three 
years, and is-now won outri ight.) 

Among their Chrysanthemum novelties we 
would specially mention cess, a deep crim- 
SO ao FN G.G..- NEC. Sigs UAIM. 3s Run Ss: 
Andania, chestnut red Sik light buff re- 
verse, very fine variety ; Lady Edward Miller, 
rich deep yellow; Dr. Thomas Waller Live, 
extra large deep chestnut variety of great 
promise; Geraldine, salmon flushed with 
rose, quite a new colour; Lady Findlay, 


The new pink Rose that gained the National Rose Society's Gold Medal 


at the Spring Show and the Clay Challenge Cup at the Autumn Show (Continued on page 782.) 
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The Old Trees of Cawdor 


the 18th century trees can have been as 

scarce in Scotland as Boswell would have 
us believe. Yet Boswell is deemed a veracious 
recorder of facts. ‘‘ This is a day of novel- 
ties,’ he reports Dr. Johnson to have said. 
““T have seen old trees in Scotland, and I 
have heard the English clergy treated with 
disrespect.’”’ The ‘day of novelties’? on 
which Johnson made this remark was August 
27th, 1773, and the place where was the 
Manse of Cawdor, the residence of the Rev. 
Kenneth Macaulay, uncivil disparager on 
this occasion of the English clergy, but a man 
in his time of sufficient note to induce John- 


J: is difficult to realise that at the end of 


trees—many of them—to answer for Bos- 
well’s veracity. The trees in question were 
mainly Ashes, Oaks, and Sycamores; but 
those which Johnson noted for their age, and 
no doubt:for their beauty, were, beyond ques- 
tion, chiefly Ashes. To see the finest Cawdor 
Oaks, Johnson would have had to go further 
afield than he would have had the time to go 
or probably the inclination; for though 
there are fine Oaks mingled with the Ashes 
and other trees in the purlieus of the castle, 
the finest are in the middle of the adjacent 
wood, and the very finest, as a matter of fact, 
are scattered outliers at somewhat remote 
points of the estate. Fine Sycamores Johnson 


The Drawbridge, Cawdor Castle 


son to go somewhat out of h!s way to visit 
him. On that day, for the first time 
apparently in Scotland, Johnson had seen old 
trees, and that after he had travelled along 
the East Coast, by Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, and Elgin, where ‘ the hedges 
were of stone,’’ and where it filled him with 
wonder to see ‘‘ a country so divested and de- 
nuded of trees.’”’ Could Johnson now revisit 
this-land of ‘‘ stone hedges,’’ and retrace the 
route he took with Boswell in 1773, he would 
find on either hand woods as extensive and 
as amply tree’d as any in Britain. But a 
century and a half ago, it would appear, he 
had to travel beyond the Grampians, as far as 
Cawdor, to see old trees. Though this seems 
unbelievable, it was no doubt in the main 
true. As far, at least, as the statement con- 
cerns Cawdor, there, at this hour, are the 


? 


could not fail to sée, those, namely, planted 
(and, for the garden, not too wisely planted, 
one must think) by Campbell of Clunas early 
in the century along the wall of that lower 
garden which, during his tutorship, he had 
formed and brought under cultivation. 
These Sycamores, some 70 years old at the 
date of Johnson’s visit, had had time to grow 
into fine trees, with a good spread of branch 
and foliage, and must have reached, or nearly 
reached, their full height; but, though 
flourishing trees, they could not be regarded 
as old. The numerous Ashes, on the other 
hand, which Johnson saw on his visit to Caw- 
dor must have been even then of a venerable 
age. They are now in their decrepitude; but 
150 years ago they were no doubt fine up- 
standing trees, with wide-spread, full-foliaged 
heads—their leaves beginning, possibly, on 


that day in late August when Johnson saw 
them, to show a first touch of autumn yellow, 
for the Ash, like the Aspen, is one of the first 
among woodland trees to show colour and 
shed its leaves. It is now fully a cen. 
tury and a-half since Johnson ‘saw and 
noted those patriarchal Ashes which, 
on the most modest calculation, must 
have been growing at least that length 
of time before he saw them. Many of 
them have since succumbed to stress of time, 
but'a good few remain, aged, but lusty still 
The regular distribution discernible in those 
that remain shows them to have been origin- 
ally planted by hand and not to have been 
chance seedlings, though by whose ha 
there is no evidence to show, nor can ever 
the approximate date of their planting be 
more than a matter of moot conjecture, 
Now, in their old age, the Cawdor Ashes are 
for the most part mere torsos, which, thou, xh 
they still live and sprout, have ceased appre- 
ciably to grow. Their heads, lofty and lea 
no doubt in Johnson’s day, are now much re- 
duced, many of them but bushy mops, pol 
larded not by the forester’s bill-hook, but by 
sheer lapse of time, while the pees 
not a few have become mere hollow cylindets 
of sap-wood and bark, natural aviaries fo 
owls, starlings, and other winged ee 
that house in the holes and cavities of grow 
ing timber, : 2 
As Johnson entered Cawdor by the chan 
house at the east end of the village, on hi. 
way to the manse at the west end, he woul 
pass between rows of fine Ash trees—to the 
left those in the enclosure which was then the 
deer park, and on the right the double row 
extending from the inn to the stone bridge, 
which then spanned the burn, but which has 
recently been swept away by a flood. Acre 
the stream, in the quarter-mile he had still to 
drive, he would have fine trees to right and 
left of him until he reached his destination at 
the manse, in the grounds of which ther 
must have stood at the time a score of Ash 
equal in age and size to those he had already 
passed, of which number, however, not muc 
more than a third part remains at the present 
time. Boswell does not say where exactly 
were Johnson and the minister when the: 
carried on the heated conversation about th 
social status of the English clergy. It we 
in the manse, of course—the old manse, e 
built some S50 years later—and probably in the 
guest parlour, which would then, as now, 
look .out to the south, full on to the greet 
and the Ash trees in front. It displeas 
Johnson to hear the Scotch parson spe 
slightingly of his English brothers of 1 
cloth. But though he could Be a bear up 
occasion, Johnson was urbane and kindly 
temperament, and would not reprove his t 
outspoken host without tempering the repr 
with a touch of compliment—to Cawdor a 
the manse, if not to Scotland. That day. 
had had two experiences new to:him : he t 
listened to a pert parson running down | 
English clergy, and he had seen trees thal 
were trees, the first he had seen so far 
he crossed the Tweed. Sak 
At Cawdor, as might be expected, Joh 
was treated with the distinction due t 
reputation. “Kenneth Macaulay, though 
so distinguished a writer as his yet un 
grand-nephew, Thomas Babington, st 
quently: became, was nevertheless in his 
a man of letters, who had done work appro 
_by Johnson; so that at the manse the ¢ 
tinguished visitor found himself in the prog 
atmosphere. As for the Castle, which 
such an occasion might have been expect 
do the honours, unfortunately the Laird 
that day, who was well qualified to app 
ciate a man of Johnson’s learning a 
character, was not then, nor had ever be 
in residence there. His factor and represen 
tive, however, sought out Johnson at 
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anse and brought him to the castle, where 
safe to surmise that the thoughts of the 
jakespeare scholar and editor were less con- 
med with the trees of the pface, however old, 
n with that legendary king of Scots one of 
se fateful titles had been Thane of Caw- 
. Still, if he had eyes to spare for them, 
were round the castle fine trees in abund- 
Conspicuous among them would be the 


t. 
4 
ce, 
0 Walnut trees on the lower green ; one now 
ne, but one still left—a magnificent tree of 
nerable age, girthing now, whatever it 

have measured then, fully 17 feet at a 
rd from the ground, and sending out pic- 


quely tortuous branches, any one of 
ch would in itself make a respectable tree 
rhich no castle demesne need be ashamed. 
, in front of the castle, there was the 
‘tangle of Limes and Sycamores, a feature 
lich could not escape the notice of a visitor 
) any eye for trees—planted almost cer- 
mly by Sir Archibald of Clunas, or so, at 
ist, one likes to believe. Then there were 
Elms in the moat by the drawbridge— 
é trees and old enough, though perhaps, as 
ms go, not of stupendous size. Such as they 
3, they look now probably very much as 
xy loolkked to Johnson’s eyes when he crossed 
drawbridge under their shadow in 1773; 
“Elms, after they reach a certain age and 
ige of growth, do not very visibly change 
th the years, except that at long last they 
some bald and stag-headed, a phase which 
se trees have not yet reached. Those who 
ve known the drawbridge Elms fora good 
years can see little difference in the trees 
they knew them first and as they see them 
wv. 
f after viewing on one side the wide pro- 
ct to the north, Johnson looked out, as 
k out he surely would, on the other side of 
- castle, the sunny south side, which gives 
on the rocky channel and the amber-brown 
ter of the Cawdor Burn, he must have seen 
andance of timber old enough to satisfy 
y reasonable taste for the picturesque. He 
uld not, to be sure, have seen the profusion 
1 variety of vegetation visible to-day from 
‘same standpoint. The planter has been 
ustriously at work here since Johnson’s 
ie. When Johnson visited Cawdor no 
es grew on the edge of the stream at the 
of the rock on which the castle stands, 
ere now spring up various Tsugas, 
juoias, Cypresses, Piceas, and what not— 
2 trees unquestionably, tall and  sym- 
trical as church spires, their leaders, 
ugh the trees cannot be more than 50 years 
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Cawdor Ashes in the park 


old, if so much, now almost on a level with 
the topmost turrets of the castle. Opinions 
are likely to differ as to whether, fine as they 
are, these young trees are in the right place. 
They certainly conceal to a regrettable ex- 
tent the simple and severe, but impressive, 
lines of the castle masonry, and must inter- 


The Walnut tree on the Lower Green, Cawdor Castle 


cept the light in rooms where the windows 
are not large or the light too abundant. Also 
they must modify to a considerable extent the 
outlook from the castle, and not by way of 
improving it. As Johnson saw it, however, 
there was nothing to interrupt his view of the 
Birch-fringed stream and of the Oak and 
Beech woods beyond. ~As for old trees, from 
the window where he stood Johnson could 
hardly fail to note, in a leafy hollow across 
the stream, at least one notable tree—the Big 
Beech—known for its great size and its sweet 
nuts to generations of school children and of 
older folk. Probably the Big Beech looked 
as large to Johnson’s eyes as it does to ours— 
larger, possibly; for within living memory it 
has lost through age or accident a good third 
of its bulk. And even the Big Beech is not 
the biggest Beech to be seen within easy 
distance of the castle and village. Had the 
factor taken him a ten minutes’ walk into 
the wood, Johnson would have found other 
trees as old and as large as those he had 
already seen, Beeches chiefly, but other kinds 
also, and among them a Spanish Chestnut of 
no contemptible girth and age. 


In the course of Nature, like all living 
things, the Cawdor Ashes have had to pay the 
inevitable penalties of age. They have no 
longer the stamina and recuperative power 
they had when Johnson saw them 153 vears 
ago, have little heart left to speak of or power 
of growth—are, in short, on their last legs. 
That is to say, as the ‘last legs’ of trees 
go; for the life-phases of a hardwood tree 
move more slowly than those of the relatively 
short-lived human subject: So that though 
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the Cawdor trees are nearing the final stage, 
nevertheless ‘‘ keep hands and gun-poother 
aff them,” they may, like Glasgow Cathedral, 
weather many a year yet. It is idle to con- 
jecture how many successive Thanes of Caw- 
dor those Ashes, since they were saplings, 
have seen come and go, any one of whom 


REMINDERS FOR THE 


Southern and Midland 


Spring Cabbage 

Where the planting of this crop was done 
late in the season and the piants were not 
far enough advanced to draw soil up around 
the stems as previously advised, much 
damage is liable fo occur amongst them 
during severe spells of frost. Immeuiately a 
thaw sets in the bed should be gone over and 
any that appear loose in the soil should be 
made firm. Keep the surface stirred with 
the hoe whenever the ground is in a fit con- 
dition to tread upon. 


Seakale 


To keep up a succession of this, roots 
should be piaced in the forcing house at in- 
tervals, the second batch being talken in be- 
fore the former is too’ far advanced, Nine- 
inch pots are handy and suitable receptacles 
for Seakale, and will accommodate five or 
six Strong crowns. ‘These should be covered 
with pots of the same dimensions. Water- 
ing must not be overdone, neither must the 
soil become dust dry. Light spraying daily 
will heip the crowns to sprout. When cut- 
ting the Seakale, it-should be cut level with 
the. top of the plant. 


Horseradish 

There is usually a demand for this around 
the festive season, and when ‘the ground is 
in a frosty condition there is a great dithculty 
in lifting the roots, so it is advisable to duft 
a portion of the bed during open weather 
and store under cover in soii or sand, where 
it may easily be got at when wanted. Small 
roots should be saved for planting in spring. 


Winter Cherries = 

These beautiful scarlet-berried Solanums 
are very attractive during this season. To 
keep them in a fresh condition as long as pos- 
sibie, they require careful watering. When 
growing in warm rooms it is fatal to water 
them with cold tap water. ‘This should be 
warmed before using. Where ia greenhouse 
that is heated is available it is wise to change 
the plants each week, and keep in a light 
position as far as possible. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 

These should now be taken as they become 
fit, and inserted several in a 3-inch pot, con- 
taining light sandy soil. A box 6 inches deep 
with a layer of fibre placed in the bottom 
and covered with sheets cf glass makes a 
convenient propagating case. A stage in a 
cool greenhouse is the best place to start the 
cuttings, and the glass should be wiped or 
reversed each morning. Kcep the soil moist 
without overdoing it, or many of the cuttings 
will damp off... When rooted they should be 
grown on close to the roof glass. 


Tulips 

The mild autumn has been favourab'e to 
the growth of early Tulips growing in beds. 
In cases where the beds are carpeted with 
Arabis, Forget-me-not, or other plants, Tulips 
will have some protection, but in the open 
it is advisable to cover them with leaf mould 
or a litthe old potting soil as severe frosts 
are liable to damage them. | 
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might, have had them cut down and turned 
to material profit, though, fortunately for the 
Cawdor landscape, each in his turn refrained, 
preferring the living trees to their value as 
timber. Even since the days when Johnson 
spoke of the trees as “ old,’ further genera- 
tions have passed—five at least—and still the 


Protect tender plants 

A general look round the garden should 
be made, and any plants that are not hardy 
enough to stand the severe frosts that are 
likely to appear during the next few weeks 


should be given some protection. - Mats or 
sacking “placed around such plants as 
Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Lemon Verbena, 


and tender Roses willianswer, while a shovel- 
ful of ashes placed over the roots of many 
tender subjects will prevent damage. 


Pruning : 

This is now in full swing, and where 
grafting is anticipated in spring, some of 
the best shoots should be retained for the 
work. These should be labelled and tied in 
small bundles, and heeled in on a sheltered 
border facing north. The best and straight- 
est of the remainder should be tied up and 
kept in the dry, when they will come in 
handy for staking small plants during 
summer. 


The seed catalogues 

These are now arriving by every post, ‘and 
a careful study should be made of them be- 
fore placing the order for the requirements 
of the coming season. Standard varieties 
are the most reliable kinds to-rely on for 
general use, while consideration should be 
given also to a few noyelties each season. 

W. E. Wricut. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Scotland § . 


Peach houses 


If the cleaning of the structures has been 
delayed it ought now to be pushed on with- 
out delay, The washing and retraining of 
the trees, too, should be at once taken in 
hand, for it is surprising how, even in the 
latest house, the buds begin to move after the 
New Year. When they swell there is much 
more danger that they may be rubbed off in 
the process of cleaning, so, for this reason if 
for no other, the washing and retraining 
should be hastened. 


Peach trees in pots 

When these are required for late fruiting, 
the pots will be better plunged to the rim out- 
of-doors for some considerable time yet. 
Peaches are perfectly hardy, and such com- 
paratively early sorts as MHale’s Early, 
Stirling Castle, and the like may -remain 
plunged almost until the buds begin to ex- 
pand in April. Housed then such Peaches 
will give ripe fruits in’ a quite cool house 
round about the middle of August. 


Decorations 

At this season there is always a demand for 
greenery for “decoration—Hollies, ‘Aucubas, 
Bays, Pernettyas, and so forth. The cutting 
of such ought. to be in intelligent and careful 

hands. otherwise there is certain to be heart- 
burning over the mutilation of shrubs at a 
later date. Berried plants, and especially 
Holly, are (here, at all events) heavily laden 
this season. : 


Newly planted trees 
It isan axiom that all newly-planted trees 
must be staked at the time of planting. It 


' the soil as to give a reasonable hope th 


buttressed roots seem so sturdily anchor 


battered trunks and branches may be Go 
for yet another century of storms, and n 
see a few more generations of Thanes 
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may be feared, however, that when st 
is done the trees, in many instances 
never afterwards inspected to see wheth 
ties continue to hold. It is a very payi 
position, therefore, to have a person 
round all recently- ‘planted stuff with a 
to seeing that all is well with them. 
course very often prevents damage 
might have been avoided. 


Plant houses : tS 


During the dull season very little wate 
is required in cool greenhouses and in 
servatories. Sufficient watery and no 
ought to be the rule, and each pot shoul 
individually tested as to its condition. 
discriminate, out-of-hand, once-a-week w. 
ing is bad gardening. Let the plants be 
tended to in the early morning, so that s 
fluous moisture may be dried up before ni 
fall. Even although fuel is now procur. 
in former quantities there should be 
driving of the furnace, either in frost 
weather or in order ‘‘ to make up for 
time.’’ Inside thermometers should bea 
relation to those out-of-doors. It is fo 
keep a stove-house at a temperature 
degs. to 70 degs. when the temperature 
side may be 10 degs. to 15 degs. The I 
Chrysanthemums will now be useful, — 
there will be, of course, plenty of bulbs in 
greenhouse in addition to the various fo 
of Primula and other seasonable  s 
Libonia floribunda is useful and now ra 


f 


uncommon; so, too, are the ber 
Solanums, whidh: are so useful for Chri 
decoration. ie 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


The second batch of this useful w 
flowering Begonia is effective at, and 
the New Year. Plants of the first b 
which are now becoming shabby can be 
over for the production of cuttings, rem 
bering that for a time they must be rat 
underwatered, kept warm, and placed 
the glass, otherwise they may be disappo 


ing. 
Pruning i, 


Most of us endeavour to have the bullk a 
the pruning completed before the last day 
the year, but much, of course, depends on th 
weather, and, to some extent, on local ¢ 
ditions. For example, where birds 
troublesome it may be safer to leave 
pruning of Plums and of Gooseberries ui 
February unless it is possible to net or otf 
wise to protect them. Under ordinary 
cumstances, however, it is sound polic 
hurry on the pruning, for the New 
brings its own work. 


Potting-shed work 


At this time there is, very often, ors pe 
of inclement weather, of which - adva 
should be taken to attend to what may 
termed potting-shed work. Dirty pots ca 
washed and graded, seed-boxes repaired « 
new ones made, Birch brooms should 
made and stored, labels made, the ‘ bin 
of soil and of leaf-mould required for pot 
can be replenished—in short, the custo 
odds and ends should be attended to, i 
that all may be ready for a fresh. start 
1927. _ W. McGurF 
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ORCHIDS 


Cypripedium insigne 


VHE best known and most abused of all 
Orchids is undoubtedly Cypripedium 
insigne, the common ‘ Ladies’ Slipper.’’ 

‘is often found in mixed collections of 
ants, and except for an occasional watering 
ad repotting when its pot inadvertently gets 
‘oken it is seldom given other attention, but 
ill it continues to give a fresh supply of 
oom each December, when flowers are so 
uch in demand. 
IT wonder’ how many of us would care to 
» kept without water for several weeks at 
time. We know that we should cease to 
tist, and yet many people expect these 
ants to keep alive and flourish on air. 
The flower is very attractive and lasts 
yout six weeks in bloom, Its dorsal sépal 
“greenish, thickly spotted with purple- 
‘own and tipped with white; the oblong- 
yovate petals and the saccate lip are green- 
h, more or less tinged with olive-brown. 
There are several varieties of ~Cypri- 
adium insigne, and all are worth culti- 
iting, but the varieties of outstanding merit 
re insigne Sandera, the yellow form grown 
rgely. for the cut-flower trade, and the 
andsome bold type called insigne Harefield 
fall, This is worth a place in every collec- 
on and is the parent of some of our finest 
ybrids. 
Cypripediums should be grown in a cool 
ouse and never be allowed to become bone- 
ry. Unlike so many Orchids, these do not 
squire a resting period. ‘They should be re- 
otted every two years and will thrive best in 
‘mixture’ of good loam to which a little peat, 
Iver sand, and brick-rubble have been added. 
tepot as soon as the plants have finished 
owering. rsa Sy 


Lycaste Skinneri 


'Vhis Orchid, introduced from Guatemala 
1 1842, is a variable one, so variable, in- 
eed that it has been said large importa- 
ons have reached this country in which no 
wo plants had flowers exactiy alike. In 
vhat may be termed the typical form the 
epais ‘are blush-white, the smaller petals 
eep rose, and the lip white, spotted and 
tained with crimson; but the range of 
olour found in ‘this species may be illus- 
rated by. var. nigro-rubra, with deep 
jauve and purple flowers, on the one ex- 
reme, and var. alba, wholly pure white, ex- 
ept for a faint patch of yellow on the lip, 
n the other. Var. alba was for many years 
very rare and expensive Orchid; latterly, 
owever, it has become more plentiful and 
theaper, occasional: plants being imported 
ind the older ones propagated. It is the 
aost delightful of all Lycastes. The flowers 
ff Lycaste Skinneri each measure from 5 
nches tto 6 inches in diameter, and, con- 
idering their large size and ithe substance 
f the segments, the number produced by 
igorous plants is extraordinary. The nor- 
aal flowering season of this species is the 
irst three months of the year, but one sees 
hem as early as November and as late as 
May. : 
CuLTURE.—Lycastes should be grown in 
vots, or, in the case of large specimens, in 
vans, land as they require water in great 
tbundance in summer, the importance of 
verfect drainage is- very necessary. The 
nost suitable compost ifor them as a whole 
s one of fibrous peat and chopped living 
sphagnum, but for healthy plants of .L. 
jkinneri some loam fibre in addition—say 
{ proportion of one-fourth—and a _ little 
arse silver-sand or fine broken potsherds 
nay be added. Notwithstanding the size of 
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Cypripedium insigne Harefield Hall, the parent of some of the finest hybrids 


the pseudo-bulbs of Lycastes, which seem to 
indicate a power of withstanding long 
periods of drought, it is found under culti-- 
vation that they should not be ‘‘ dried off ”’ 
when at rest; but, on the other hand, kept 
fairly moist, more especially when grown in 
the Cattleya (intermediate) house. One of 
the good qualities of Lycastes is ther suit- 
ability under cultivation to different condi- 
tions, which enables those without houses 
specially set apart for Orchids to grow them 
successfully. They may be grown in an in- 
termediate or cool-house. The temperature 
which best suits them is probably one be- 
tween ‘the two, so that if grown in the in- 
termediate house they should always be 
given the coolest part, if in the cool-house the 
warmest part. 

The flowers of Lycaste Skinneri, though 
somewhat stiff looking, are always striking, 
either by reason of their size or colour. They 
are produced singly, very rarely in pairs, on 
upright scapes springing from ‘the base of 
the matured pseudo-bulbs, and generally last 
a long time in good condition. Lycaste 
Skinneri is used frequently for room deco- 
ration, for which purpose the firm texture of 
the flowers and the robust condition of the 
plant make it better fitted than most 
Orchids. 


VEGETABLES 


Dwarf culinary Peas 


J NDER the-above heading, on page 708 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dated Novem- 
ber 20th, appears a query on the ger- 
mination of these from Mr. Thos. Aldersey, 
The Cottage, Shifnal, Salop. In this he 
says: “‘ Whether sown in boxes under cold 
frames or out-of-doors before the middle of 


March, the germination is very unsatisfac- 
tory.’’ He states he moistens the seed with 
paraffin oil and rolls them in red lead before 
sowing. The reply to this query states that 
there is fear of this faulty germination having 
arisen from dressing the Peas with red lead 
after moistening with paraffin. 

After dressing Peas with red lead for a 
great number of years I can vouch that there 
is no danger in doing so, and Mr. Aldersey 
can rest assured that that is not the cause. 
Wherf sowing Peas in the Midlands before 
the middle of March it is essential that a 
round-seeded variety be chosen for the pur- 
pose. Up till the early part of April the soil 
is wet and cold, and seed remains long in the 
soil before germination takes place. Marrow- 
fat or wrinkled varieties are thin in the skin, 
and unless the soil is somewhat warm many 
will rot without germination taking place. 
As regards 

SOWING IN BOXES under cold frames, a few 
practical hints may be useful. Boxes 4 inches 
to 6 inches in depth should be chosen, and 
holes made in the bottom for drainage. Over 
these should be placed some coarse turves, 
afterwards filling the box to within 2 inches 
of the top with loam that has been well pulled 
to pieces. If this is retentive a little coarse 
sand may be mixed, with it. This should be 
pressed level and firm, and the Peas placed at 
the distance of 3 inches apart, just pressing 
them into the compost. Water with a finely- 
rosed can and allow the boxes to drain for 
several hours. Pass some loam through a 
3-inch sieve, mix with coarse sand, and cover 
the seed to the depth of 14 inches. Leyel 
this over and place the boxes on a bed of 
ashes in the cold frame. Do not give any 
more water until the young plants appear 
above the surface, but to prevent the soil be- 
coming dry keep the frame close and cover 
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with mats or sacking until the plants are 
through, when these should’ be removed at 
once and air given freely. By following 
these hints there will be few, failures with any 
variety of Pea sown in boxes and grown in a 
frame. W. E. Wricurt. 
Tregarth Gardens, 
Creigiau, near Cardiff. 


Register of growers of certified 
stocks of Potatoes in 1926 


During the past season, Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
examined many fields of growing crops of 
potatoes of varieties which have. been ap- 
proved as immune from Wart Disease, with 
a view to the certification of the crops under 

the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1923 
as being true to type and reasonably free 
from rogues. A list of the growers of these 
certified stocks has been prepared, and 
copies may be obtained, price 1s., from the 
Ministry, who will also supply on application 
the names and addresses of growers of certi- 
fied stocks of any particular variety, together 
with the numbers of the relative certificates. 

Growers are reminded that the only pota- 
toes which may be planted on land infected 
with Wart Disease are those from crops 
which have been so certified. 

The list also includes the names and ad- 
dresses of growers of varieties not approved 
as immune from, Wart Disease, whose crops 
were inspected while growing and found to 
be true to type. The importance of planting 
true stocks is becoming better realised by 
potato growers, and the extension of the sys- 


Answers 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
InLustrateD, Bouv rie douse Fleet >treet, London. + ©. 4, 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pun- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation i. muy 
desire to be used in the paper. When more than 
one query is sent each should be on a separate 
piece of paper, the name and address being added 
to each. As GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has to be sent 
to press some days in advance of date, queries 
cannot always be replied to in the issue immedi- 
ately following their receipt. ~We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


‘and points of shoots are useless.) 
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tem of inspection to non-immune_ varieties 


has, it is believed, proved to be of material | 


assistance both to growers and purchasers of 
seed potatoes. 


Germination of seed Peas 


The Regulations made under the Seeds 
Act, 1920, require, in the case of a sale of 
seed Peas, that the seller shall deliver to the 
purchaser a statement in writing containing 
certain specified particulars including (1) the 
name and address of the seller; (2) a state- 
ment that the seeds have been tested in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Act; (3) 
the kind of seed; (4) the percentage of purity 
if below_97 per cent. ; and (5) the percentage 
of germination; provided that if the percent- 
age of germination is not less than the 
authorised minimum percentage of germina- 
tion prescribed in the Schedule to the 
Regulations (viz., 70 per cent.) a statement to 
that effect, which shall include the authorised 
minimum percentage of germination, shall 
be sufficient. As was the case last year, 
there are indications that the germination of 
the 1926 crop of seed Peas is below normal, 
and that, consequently, a considerable pro- 
ortion of the Peas marketed this season will 
e found to germinate slightly less than the 
minimum percentage prescribed in the Seeds 
Regulations. The sale of seed Peas with a 
germination of less than 70 per cent. is not 
contrary to the Regulations provided the 
actual percentage of germination is declared. 
To avoid failures in the crop itis advisable 
that seeds testing less than 70 per cent. should 
be sown rather more thickly than usual. 


to Queries 


Naming plants—All who wish their plants to 

be named should send fair examples of each—the 
stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets of leaves 
Not more than 
four plants should be sent in any one week by the 
same correspondent. Where more than one kind 
is sent they should be numbered. Of conifers the 
cones should always be sent. 
_Naming fruit—Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly- 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We undertake to name 
not more than four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT ® 


Treatment of bush Apple trees 


I shall be glad if you can suggest the 
proper treatment for two bush Apple trees, 
one planted about 12 years ago (Devonshire 
Quarrenden) the other about 20 years ago 
(unknown — variety). Both have  fruited 
moderately well until the last year or two. 
There is plenty of spurs all over, but some 
are dead. In spring, when growth com- 
mences, only leaves are produced. Those on 
the lower branches gradually die back, but 
fresh buds are produced on the old spurs. 
On the upper parts there is moderate wood 
growth, but no blossom. Soil, heavy clay; 
subsoil, yellow clay. They have always been 
rather hard pruned. Ti R, 

[From the description you give of the con- 
dition of the trees we think, the clay soil to 
be the cause of the trouble, and as both are, 
no doubt, on the Paradise’ stock, the clay is 
more inimical to their well being, or more 
unsuitable, especially for the Devonshire 
Quarrenden, .than if they were on the free or 
Crab stock.. Devonshire Quarrenden, we 
may add, succeeds best in a warm loam of 
medium texture, and is not a success on cold 
clayey soils. We advise you to remove, as 
far as possible, the clay soil from among the 
roots and replace it with soil of a more 


genial nature. Some turfy loam or the top 
spit taken from an old pasture, chopped 
roughly and mixed with an equal quantity of 
good garden soil or burnt soil, should form 
the basis of the compost. To it should be 
added a fair amount of lime-rubbish and 
about a peck of bone-meal to every four 
barrowloads of compost. Garden soil alone, 
with the other ingredients added, may be 
used if loam is unobtainable: as this, if it has 
been in cultivation for a considerable period, 
would prove more satisfactory than that in 
which they are now growing. To carry out 
our suggestion you will need to open a trench 
some 3 feet to 4 feet away from the stems 
and around the trees. Then with a fork 
carefully remove the clay from among the 
roots. Do this until you get.within a couple 
of feet or 18 inches of the stem, according to 
the condition in which the roots are found. 
Then tunnel under the remaining portion, 
first on one side and then on the other, in 
case there are tap roots present. If any are 
found cut them off close to the ball. For 
obvious reasons one side only should be 
tunnelled under at one time,’ and the soil re- 
turned and made absolutely firm by ramming 
it before operating on the other side. 
Carefully examine the roots, and if (which 
is not improbable) any are found dead, cut 
them hack to where they are alive and sound, 


_ forms the well-known “canker?” 


fe > 


Also trim off he: “chile < ait teat 
broken. Then lay them ‘out in as neai 
level position as possible and in diff 
layers in the fresh compost, which 1 
quite firm as the work proceeds. The 
most layer of roots should be within 6 i 
to 9 inches of the surface, where t 
feel the benefit of the sun’s influe 
produce an abundance of fibrous 
roots, When all is completed mulch 
face with half-decayed litter. Then per 
the necessary pruning, and we suggest 
all dead wood or spurs be looked for an 
clean out. Finally, cleanse the tree 
spraying with caustic alkali solution or 
other approved preparation which al 
the same purpose. ] 
Diseased Apples 

(A. A. S.).—(1) The young shaoee 
Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin are | 
altected with Apple scab, which is « 
by the fungus Venturia inzequalis. 
variety of Apple is very prone to th 
ease, especially on cold, wet, stiff soils. 
should remember that’ the soil is onl 
indirect cause of the disease, in that 
of this type do not suit this variety 
Apple. The vitality of the tree is low 
_and then when the disease attacks the 
it offers very little resistance. All the yo 
wood that is ‘‘ scabbed,” like that 
should be removed and — burned, bee: 
such material will bear spores in the spri 
which will infect the leaves, fruit, and yo 
wood. In addition to pruning away 
diseased wood you should spray the tre 
next season. » Three applications will — 
necessary: (1) When the trusses of blo 
have opened out sufficiently for you to 
the individual flowers, but before the pet 
open; (2) as soon as all the petals tha 
dropped ; (3) three weeks later. Lime 
phur would be the best fungicide to use, a 
for the variety Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
nee be used at half summer stren 

- 1 gallon of lime sue plus 59 gal 
an water. 

(2) The Pear spurs are affected” 
Apple canker, which is.caused by the fungi 
Nectria galligena. This disease attacks bo 
Apples and Pears, and causes sa dea 
trouble, especially ‘on some varieties. 
fungus’ is a wound parasite, i.e., it gains. 
entrance to its host by way of wounds. | 
of the most common modes of entry se 
to be through the leaf scar. When a 
drops from the tree it leaves a scar on 
wood. The fungus gets into the tissue 
the Apple or Pear and begins to grow. F 
of all, it usually kills the bud just above 
scar, and then goes on to attack the tiss 
surrounding the bud. The dead tiss 
breaks away from the healthy tissue, a 
JiZ 
canker is neglected it goes on year aft 
year increasing in size, eventually Isillir 
the tree. The fruiting stage of the fung 
was present on the material you sent to. 
Look carefully at some more of the 
kered spurs and you will find some sm 
deep crimson coloured bodies, pach 
closely together. These are the w 
fruiting bodies, which produce large — 
bers of spores, which will produce fr 
canker on the attacked trees, or on ot 
near by. Again, soils which do not 
certain varieties of Apples or Pears are 
indirect cause of bad attacks of “ani 
mentioned under Apple scab above. 
canker is a very difficult disease to | 
when it has become established. If t 
ease can be detected early enough, © 
out the affected portions will often save 
branch or spur. At the time of winter pr 
ing you should cut out and burn ee 
canker you can find. Small shoots n 
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‘removed entirely. Canker on large 
nches should be removed by means of a 
rp chisel, taking care to cut down into 
ad wood. Where practical, all wounds 
should be covered with a good graft- 
ax, Pears are very liable to canker 
adly drained soils, therefore if you can 
anything to improve the drainage of your 
il you would help the trees to stand up 
ter against attacks of both canker and 
Finally, if you find that on your soil 
n varieties of Pears canker badly and 
s do not, we should advise you to head 
k the susceptible varieties and regraft 
n with thé more resistant varieties. 
) The young wood is showing damage 
used by woolly aphis. ; 
(4) Apple spurs are also affected by the 
e pest, but the damage is of older 
ding than that of No. 3. You should 
refully compare the ‘‘ canker ’’ of Nos. 3 
1 4 with that of No. 2, and you will notice 
at they are entirely different. On the 
her hand, tree canker often follows at- 
cks of woolly aphis. When Apples are 
tacked by woolly aphis, the roots are at- 
eked as well as the aerial portions, and 
ere is more or less a constant interchange 
itween the root form and the aerial form. 
a effort should therefore be made to con- 
ol both forms at the same time;. failing 
lis, repeated efforts must be made to con- 
ol the aerial forms. On a small scale a 
dod soil insecticide should be used for the 
vot form, and the aerial form could be 
salt with by applying methylated* spirit to 
ie affected portions with a stiff paint brush. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


upins diseased 

(R. G., York).—Your plants are affected 
ith a fungus known as Finger-and-toe or 
lub-root. The only remedy (and this is not 
ways effective) is quicklime used at the rate 
3 tons to the acre, or 14 lbs. to each square 
urd. This should be dug in at once, and a 
onth or so afterwards the ground should be 
irked or ploughed over again. The lime 
tust be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
as lime is useless. Such acid chemical 
tanures as superphosphate and sulphate of 
mmonia favour the spread of this disease. 
either slaked lime, chalk, gypsum, nor gas 
me has proved of any use as remedial treat- 
tent when once the disease’ has gained a 
vothold. We advise you to stop using 
nimal manures for a time and curtail the 
mount of artificials which you have been 
sing to_excess, Plants so highly fed are 
lore prone to such diseases than are those 
rown under harder conditions on poor but 
weet soil. It would pay you to lift all your 
lants and, before replanting on freshly-pre- 
red ground, to plunge the roots into a 
uddle of lime and mud, especially seedling 
Tants. The clearings from pig-houses are 
onsidered to favour the spread of this 
isease. 


avatera Olbia 


Will you, please, Jet me know if Lavatera 
Jibia should be cut down in the autumn? = If 
o should it be cut right down or only all 
he branches shortened ? Gee 


[Your best plan will be to give it slight 
rotection, more especially at the roots, as it 
$s not quite hardy except in favoured dis- 
ricts. When the spring comes you may 
rim it into shape, thinning somewhat and 
‘utting out any dead wood. | 


& ROSES 
Red spider on Roses 


_(Rosamond).—The specimen foliage you 
lave sent is badly attacked with red spider. 
In the case of the Rose in the cool green- 


— 
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‘house, we should expect that the pest would 


go on breeding, more or less, all the year 
round. If you examine your Rose carefully 
you will find present on the foliage a num- 
ber of very minute insects with eight legs. 
You will probably require a pocket lens to 
aid you in your search. These creatures 
breathe through their skins and are protected 
by webs of very fine silky material, and are 
very difficult to control. You state in your 
letter that the greenhouse is a cool one. If 
there are any hot-water pipes in it the best 
method of control would be to get some 
flowers of sulphur and mix it up into a paste 
and paint the pipes with it. Then-heat the 
pipes, but do not use too much fire, gentle 
heating being all that is required. Over- 
heating the pipes after painting with sulphur 
results in damage to the foliage. Repeat the 
treatment several times at intervals of about 
a week. If you have no pipes in the house 
you must treat as for outside Roses 
mentioned below. In the case of your Rose 
on the east wall, you can do little at this time 
of the year. When the pest appears next sea- 
son you should spray with a solution of liver 
of sulphur. This solution is much improved 
for the control of red spider if wheaten flour 
is added. Take 4 lb. of wheaten flour and 
mix it to a smooth paste with cold water, and 
then gradually stir in a gallon of. boiling 
water. Dissolve 1 oz. of liver of sulphur in 
a little boiling water and make up to 4 
gallons with cold soft water. Add the liver 
of sulphur solution gradually to the paste, 
stirring well. Spray the Roses several times 
at intervals of 10 days. A fresh spray fluid 
should be made up for each operation. Spray- 
ing Roses frequently with cold soft water will 
help very much in keeping red spider in 
check. 


Roses to plant with Mabel Morse 

Which are the three best Roses to plant as 
companions to Mabel Morse, same habit of 
growth and flowering desirable? What is 
the best stock for the Roses you suggest ? 


* WittiamM THOMSON. 
[With Mabel Morse plant Florence Izzard, 
Golden Emblem, Souvenir de Claudius 


Pernet, and Christine. All are yellow Roses_ 
of first quality and of the same habit as M 
Morse. All have the blood of Marechal Niel, 
but perfectly hardy and excellent for bedding 
in every way. They must be well done and 
generously grown on seedling Briar stock. ] 


VEGETABLES 


Manuring a kitchen garden 

Which is the proper method of manuring 
a kitchen garden (1) to dig over and then 
cover with fresh manure, lime, etc., to rot on 
the surface before being finally dug in, or (2) 
to cover with manure, etc., and at once dig 
the raw manure in? Which yields the better 
result? LowTHER BRIDGER. 


[The best and correct way is to spread the 
lime and manure over the surface of the 
ground, and the sooner it is dug in the better, 
as any of a long and strawy character begins 
to decay from the time it is buried and be- 
comes ripe for the plants to feed upon by the 
time it is required. When left exposed on 
the surface for any length of time half of the 
goodness is lost. The above practice yields 
the best results. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Slaked lime 


Does slaked lime revert to quicklime when 
left in a heap? In other words, is lime in 
lumps always quick ? GG. U3© _EDE. 3: 

[Slaked lime, when left in a heap out-of- 
doors, begins to take up carbon dioxide, and 
in time becomes chalk, or calcium carbonate. 
When exposed under these conditions the 
slaked lime takes up too much water, and 
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hard lumps of chalk are formed which are 
almost useless for garden purposes. Slaked 
lime, when exposed under cover, still takes 
up carbon dioxide, but remains in a powdery 
condition and in a fit state for obtaining an 
even distribution of the material. Lump 
lime is only ‘quick’? when it has been 
burned, slaked, and used before it has had 
time to revert to calcium carbonate. Calcium 
bicarbonate is extremely soluble in water, 
and is, therefore, removed in the drainage 
water. Please see, also, ‘‘ Lime for Gar- 
dens,’’ on page 662 of our issue for October 
zoth, and ‘‘ Uses of Lime,” on page 691 of 
our issue for November 13th. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 


R. G., York.—The address.you ask for is 
The Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Office, Vincent Square, Westminéter, S.W. 1. 

Golden Juniper.—Your Junipers are not 
budded. It is the juvenile form. If you 
must cut the plants down, this should be 
done in spring, but if you cut off 3 feet last 
spring we should advise you to leave the 
plants alone. 

]. D. Macpherson.—Knotting is a composi- 
tion used for covering the resinous knots in 
timber or for covering the ends of shoots that 
have been cut. It can be had from any 
Italian warehouseman. It is also used’ to 
stop bleeding in Vines. 

Clark and Willsher.—The head of Cabbage 
you send is not Winningstadt. This is a 
very distinct Cabbage, and, when once seen, 
is easily recognised. The one you send is 
one of the early varieties, as Duke of York, 
Flower of Spring, and suchlike. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


J. N. B.—Euonymus patens, closely allied 
to E. japonicus, the Evergreen Spindle Tree, 
but hardier. 

J. McH.—Ornithogalum lacteum, the 
Chincherinchee of South Africa. The cut 
flowers, which are sent over to this country 
in large quantities, remain fresh for many 


weeks. 
NAMES OF FRUITS 


T. A. V.—Pears: Larger, Brown Beurré; 
smaller, Nouvelle Fulvie. The two labels 
were enclosed with one fruit. 


TRADE NOTE 

The Duple-Joint 

There is one outstanding. improvement in 
the orthodox flimsy-tongued and grooved 
matchboarding that commands attention. 
Prattens, of Midsomer Norton, have patented 
a weather-board called ‘* Duple-Joint.”’ A 
wooden ‘{ wall’’ is no more weatherproof 
than the joints of the boards will permit, 
hence it is the joint that is all-important. 
Boards built up on the Duple-Joint principle 
are guaranteed against drought and damp. 
It is said to be the only board of unit con- 
struction that is positively proof against the . 
elements. Duple-Jointed Weather-boards are 
standard in many of Pratten’s productions, 
including garages and bungalows, their 
poultry-houses, the base of their ‘‘ Villa ”’ 
glasshouses, and many other lines. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


James Carter and Co., Raynes Park.— 
Garden and Jawn, 1927. E 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.—List of vege- 
table and flower seeds, etc. : 

H. Woolman, Shirley, neay Birmingham.— 
Novelties in Chrysanthemums, 1927. 

J. E. Carter, Guelph, Ontario.—Gladiolus 
and Begonia price list, 1927. 5 

Wm.. Power and Co., Waterford.—Trees 
and shrubs, 1927. 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.—Spring cata- 
logue, 1927. 

R. Veitch and Son, Exeter.—Garden seeds. 
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Achievements of the Year 
(Continued from page 775) 

colour ivory-white, F.C.C., N.C.S.; and Mrs. 

A. M, Dunkell, beautiful purple, quite dis- 

tinct, F.C.C., N.€.S. These varieties are in 

the Japanese section and are all introduced by 

this firm. 

{n single varieties mention should be made 
of Valerie, reddish terra-cotta, A.M., R.H.S.; 
Clarice, chestnut-red with a- yellow zone, 
A.M.,  R.H.S.; Hilary,  sulphur-yellow 
shaded bronze; Thea, lovely apricot ;~Ofia, 
deep bronze with yellow zone; Acantha, deep 
apricot; and Amber, a lovely apricot-bronze. 
(This last variety is hardy and suitable for 
the garden.) 

It is of more than passing interest to note 
that at the Chelsea Show, 1925, Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. .received their 25th gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
Sweet Peas, We venture to think that few 
firms, if any, can boast of 25 R.H.S. gold 
medals for one particular subject. Since 
then they have received three other R.H.S. 
gold medals, making their record to date 28 
in all. Apart from the R.H.S. awards they 
have received 25 gold medals this year. A 
record that would take a lot of beating. 

Messrs. Barr and. Sons exhibited some 
extraordinarily fine new Daffodils last spring, 
and during the autumn put up a fine exhibit 
of the Earlham Montbretias, for which the 
raiser, the late Mr. Sydney Morris, of Earl- 
ham Hall, Norwich, previously gained the 
R.H.S. gold medal. The beautiful Michael- 
mas Daisy, Barr’s Pink; was one of the 
sensations of the Holland Park Show. 

Mr. H. J. Jones’ recent gold medal suc- 


cesses with Chrysanthemums are well 
known; in addition, his . comprehensive 
groups of Hydrangeas at Chelsea, Del- 


phiniums, Phloxes, Dahlias, and Michaelmas 
Daisies at Vincent Square and other shows, 
will long be remembered. Any one of these 
large groups provided an admirable example 
of perfection in staging, while at Chelsea his 
friends were unanimous in their decision to 
crown him Hydrangea King. 

The principal awards gained by Messrs. 
Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., 
include gold medal Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show (Horticultural — Section), 
Reading, for flowers raised from seed. (This 
display was much admired by H.M. the 
King.) Premier award (Coalport Tea Ser- 
vice), Shrewsbury Floral Féte, for flowers 
and vegetables. Special gold medal, Wolver- 
hampton Floral Féte, for, vegetables and 
flowers. Silver cup and gold medal, Bir- 
mingham Floral Féte, for vegetables and 
flowers. Silver cup, Windsor Flower Show, 
for Sweet Peas. Silver cup, Llandilo Flower 
Show, for Sweet Peas and other flowers. 
Gold medal, Hanley Floral Féte, for flowers. 
Gold medal, Bakewell Show, for flowers. 
Gold medal, Freshwater (I. of W.) Chrys- 
anthemum Show, for Potatoes. 

Mr. W. J. Unwin, the Sweet Pea specialist, 
has also been very successful with Gladioli, 
for which he received the highest award at 
Shrewsbury,. the premier award of the 
National Gladiolus Society large gold medal, 
50-guinea silver cup at Northampton for best 
trade exhibit, large gold medals at Southport 
and Burton-on-Trent, and two gold medals 
at other places. Other novelties include 
Tomato Histon Ideal, a wonderful cropper, 
all fruits perfectly shaped, firm in texture, 
and of fine flavour. He has received 11 
awards from the R.H.S. for new dwarf 
culinary Peas of his own raising. He is 
putting two novelties on the market this sea- 
son—Histonian and Cantab. These are 
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good croppers, both blunt-nosed, dark green, 
and of exceedingly good flavour; height, 2 
feet. They are real acquisitions. 

The following is a list of most interesting 
new plants for which an Award of Merit has 
been given to Messrs. Perry’s Hardy Plant 
tarm, Enfield, Middlesex :—Allium Schu- 
berti, Adiantum emarginatum, Berberis 
Thunbergi atropurpurea, Biarum eximium 
(Botanical Certificate), Hemerocallis Maggie 
Perry, Iris Watbract, Pontederia Crassipes 
var. lanceolata, Satyrium corifolium, and 
Scolopendrium vulgare Sagittatum crispum 
cristatum, Perry’s Variety. Empire-srown 
bulbs from New Zealand, Australia, India, 
Canada, and South Africa have been a fea- 
ture of this firm’s exhibits this year. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., 
Lowdham, Notts, specialise (among other 
things) in home-grown Daffodils. In the 
present year they exhibited three fine groups 
of cut blooms at Vincent Square. Thé first 
of/these appeared in March at the early bulb 
show of the R.H.S. All these were grown 
under glass and contained many fine. speci- 
mens, showing Wat with proper conditions 
and due care blooms may be produced in- 
doors quite as fine, if not finer, than one can 
get from plants in the open, unless it be in a 
perfect season, and such are of very rare oc- 
currence in this country. Some of the best 
things in this group were:—Gen. Towns- 
hend, a much-improved Lord Roberts; 
Golden Emperor, very like King Alfred, but 
finer ; Phantasy, a pale bicolor trumpet which 
comes quite white under glass, one of the 
late Mr. Ernest Crosfield’s good things; 
Potentate, a very showy bright yellow trum- 
pet, a grand flower for the garden as _ it 
makes itself seen; Tresserve, another large 
yellow trumpet variety; Lemon Giant, a 
trumpet Daffodil of unusual colouring and 
of the largest size; Lady Mine, a well-formed 
and very bright-looking bicolor trumpet; 
Spring Glory, perhaps the best of the large 
bicolors, which will in time entirely take the 
place of things like Horsfieldii; Brilliancy, a 
very fine Barrii ‘of large size and brilliant 
colouring ; Sanctity, a very refined pure white 
giant Leedsii, whole flower pure white; 
Florence Pearson, a large pale bicolor trum- 
pet which comes especially fine under glass ; 
Empire, a very fine giant Leedsii, another of 
Mr. Crosfield’s productions; also the Lowd- 
ham Leedsii, Mrs. Francklin, Vega, Capella, 
Norah Pearson, and Lowdham Beauty, all of 
which are very good in pots. On April 7th 
the same firm had a more extensive exhibit 
from the open. Beersheba, the giant all- 
white trumpet; Gertie Millar, the largest 
Leedsii yet seen; Hymellus, Mitylene, and 
Tenedos, three of the finest new giant 
Leedsii; Ben Alder, a large deep yellow 
trumpet of late-flowering habit; Kwasind, 
a very distinct giant Incomp.; and Van 
Waveren’s Giant were some of the outstand- 
ing Gold medal varieties. | Another good 
group was contributed by the same firm at 
the end of the season, when a fine lot of 
Poets—Poeticus Striking being the most at- 
tractive—and many of the late red cups were 
staged. Not a few of the latter were from 
the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse’s fine collec- 
tion of seedlings, 

We are mindful also of the superb 
Daffodil exhibits staged by Mr. J. L. 
Richardson and his grand novelties, in- 
cluding Golden Chariot and Glorious. 


Messrs. Lowe and Gibson’s successes in- 


clude first prize, trade display, at the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society’s 
Show; a gold medal at Gladiolus Society’s 
Show, Burton-on-Trent; and following 
Awards of Merit :—Cyril Blake Amos, a new 
colour in Gladioli, warm biscuit-apricot with 
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brown blotch, large-flowered hybrid 
Geo. Kellner, _ brilliantly-coloured — 
rose-pink with fiery scarlet throat ma 
and Lady Madden,. cream Medio fi 
warm pink. Mardi So 
At the National Rose Society’s Provinc 
Show at Bath last July Messrs. T. Engl 
and Sons showed among the novelties 
gated Rose named Achievement, which 
produces decorative clusters of small 
flowers. The habit of the: plant whic 
companied the sprays’ of bloom sugge 
pillar variety growing to the height of 
5ifeet; a ROS St eae 
New fruits by Messrs. Laxton Bros, 
been consistently well shown. These in 
Apples Lord Lambourne, Laxton’s Exqu 
Superb, and the October Pear,’ Beurré 
ford. : E: 
One of the most promising novelties o 
year is Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, w 
Messrs. W. Wells,: Junr., Merstham, 
introducing. It is a splendid border flo 
The new Michaelmas Daisy, een 
one of the best yet raised, is also being 
out from Merstham, H 


Reading and District Gardene 
Association ’ 


The last meeting of the winter session 
held in the Abbey Hall on Monday ey 
December 13th, when Mr. J. R. Lloyd (V 
Chairman) presided over an excellent a 
ance of members. The lecturer for the e 
ing was Mr. W. Chislett, Bill Hill Gard 
Wokingham, and his subject was Vio 
In his opening remarks he said ‘‘ wh 
simple flower to talk about,” but it was 
of undying popularity, and holds its own 
any flower that can be grown at this seas 
of the year, whilst its outstanding charr 
its fragrance. It is grown all over E 
in parts of Asia, and in every district in 
own country, and enormous quantities o 
flowers are sold in our towns and cities, 
lecturer proceeded to give full details a 
propagation, — soil, _ planting, — water 
manuring, and with the prevention of pes 
etc. Mention was made as to the most sui 
able varieties for°coming into flower at va 
ous periods of the year, and also for differei 
situations. An excellent discussion followe 
At the close a very hearty vote of thanks we 
accorded to Mr. Chislett for his useful an 
unique paper. In the competition for thr 
dishes of Potatoes there were seven entr 
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Road, Reading ; the third to Mr. C, §. Clac 
The Gardens, Sidmouth Grange, Readi 
and the fourth to Mr. A. Priest, Westbou 
Terrace, Tilehurst. For three stem 
Brussels Sprouts Mr. R. G. Taylor, Hi 
grove Street, Reading, won first prize 
magnificent stems of Sutton’s Exhib 
whilst Colonel F. E. Mascall, Hughenden 
Shinfield Road, Reading, was second. __ 


: LATE NOTE 


Stachys lanata Ge 
This is of unusual aspect. Its unig 
appearance is due to the thick wool 
foliage and stems, which are of a silv 
white hue, and provide’ a welcome chan 
during the summer. It will thrive with 
modicum of soil, and even that need be 
of ithe poorest character. For this reason 
is admirably adapted for planting in’ # 
lower courses of a dry wall or other pl 
where plant life is difficult to establish. — 
H. STEVENS. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the General Post Office as a News- 
paper. The Offces.are at Bouverie House, 
Fieet Street, London, H.C. 4. 


YARR’S SURPLUS SPRING-FLOWERING 
) BULBS. — Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Chionodoxas, 
Mas, Irises. Wood Hyacinths, etc. Bulbs in splendid 
idition at Greatly Reduced Prices, List on application. 


tARR’S SURPLUS HARDY PLANTS FOR 
' Flo«er Border and Rock Garden, including Asters. Irises, 
fohiniuns, Hemeroowlis Ps nies, Six fragas Helianthe- 
ms, etc, etc. | ist on application.—BARK & SONS, King 
eet, Covent Garden, W.O. 2. 


pOBBIE'S 1927 Catalogue and Guide, 144 
pages, 229 illustrations; free to all readers. Please men- 


OQ GARDENIY« ILLUSTRATED when writing —DOBBIE & 
', LTv., Edinburgh. . 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
' HOUSE, FACTORIES, FARMS, etc. No emptying 
derspoole; no solids; no open filer beda everything ur der- 
und sand antomatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. — 
(LLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, West- 
aster, London, S.W. 1. 


OWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex.— 


1 For highest class service in Border Carnations and 
a-ded Irises. Our stocks are clean, healthy and true to 
‘we. Perfe:t packing and prompt dispatch Write for 
at ated Li-t. 


6) CHOICEST H.T: ROSES to name, white 


to crimson, lls fd. 6for 6s. 12 Choice Flowering and 
ergreen Shriths, in best variety, 3yeasold 9s dozen Packed 
learr. paid. List free.—DLLLISTONE Sturmer, Haverhill. 


‘END for H. J. JONES’ C\TALOGUE if you 

| want the best ‘ 
GOLD :MEDAL CHRYS4NTHEMUMS, 
HYDRANGEAS, MONTBRETIAS, 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES, PERENNIAL 
PHLOX, etc, free on application. 


ee NURSERIES, LEWISHAM, 
8.E. 13. 


ARDY PLANTS, ROSES, and FRUIT 


TREES. Revised catalogue now ready, free on applica- 
ato—THOMPSON & MORGAN, Ipswich. 


{HE VFITCHBERRY. — The -finest Hybrid 

Berry yet raised. The fruit is twice the size of a Raspberry, 
‘b a delicions flavour, and is splendid for dessert and culinary 
poses. It is absolutely self-fertile and therefore sets freely. 
ong wants, 7s: 6d. each, 84s. per dozen. — LAXTON 
\OTHERS, Nurserymen, Bedford. 


Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 


'\OAM. 
£ : Park, nleigh, Surrey. 


yIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 free. 
“OORTON, 17, Eccleston Street, 8. W. 1. 


RON and WIRE FENCING for GARDENS. 


cena aoty Ig and Wire work of every description, 
yalogue G.I, 158, oh Fencing and tree en, latalogue 
ria Wooi and [ron Gates, Catalogue GI. 163, Kennel 
liag, G.I. 83. Poultry Fencing, OatalogueG I. 70. Ask for 
wate lists. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


s 
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Saturday, December 25, 1926 


OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 
KELWAY'S LOVELY PAONIES, 


OW IS THE TIME TOPLAN AND PLANT 
A KBLWAY COLOUR BORDER. 
Write to-day to:— 
[ei 8: & SON, The Royal Nurseries, 
Langport. 
BUY BRITISH GOODS FROM A BRITISH FIRM. 


EBBS’ 1927 GARDEN CATATOGUE is 


Now Ready. Beautifullyillu:trated. All Garden’ overs 
should obtain a copy, pt free. Flower Seeds from 3d_ per 
packet Vegetable Serds from 4d. per packet, WEBBS’ 
VEGET\BLE ani FLOWER S!EDS. Awarded 200 Gold 
Medals and Silver Cups in recent years.—WEBB & SONS, 
LTD., The King’s Seedsmen, Stourbridge. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. Conservatories, Winter 
Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, eto. 


RIOR’S Colchester Roses, Fruit Trees, 

Gladioli, Dahlias, Carnations, Herbaceous. Oatalogue 

containing cheap collectious, free.—D. PRIOR & SON, LTD., 
Colchester. 


EWEST CHYSANTHEMUMS.—My Novel- 

ty List now r-ady, including Yellow Wajestic and other 

Japanese also single aud early flowering novelties, wi ich have 

teen awarded t~n F.C C's this season. Post free.—H. WOUL- 
MAN, Shirley, Birmingham. 


USTIC POLES—Fir, Pine and Hardwood— 
1-1} in butt, 85 ; 2-2hin., 1?9s 61.:3-3hin. 173 6d ; 4-4} in., 
25s_per 1.0 feet, eut your lengths. Car. paid. Odd lengths 
half-price, 14-2 in, 5s. 64.; 2-3in, 7s. 6d. 100 ft. ; 2to 5ft., mixed. 
—UCOLEMAN & SUNS, 4, Crastield, Bletchley. 


ARGAIN GARDEN WIRE !! Ideal for Peas, 
fruit trees. Tomat es, arches, repairing fences. tying, and 
scores of other ues, Strong, flexiol-, and waterproof covered, 
Bpecial prices small lots or 19s 6d mile. Samples free.— 
GREEN'S, 409, Albert Street, L,thsm. 


pee HORSECOMBE QUARRIES & STONE 
WORKS, Combe Down, Bath, for garden ornaments. 
Old World Sundials, Bird Baths, Seats, Dove Cotes, Garden 
Houses, Crazy Paving, Walls in Solid Bath Stone. Write 
for Photos, 


OYBELLS shall now ring merrily throughout 
the lands where Apple —Apples of appealing arema—are 
enjoyed, because prices are now; 3 year, 12s. 6d. ; 2-year, 7s. 6d. ; 
l-year, 5s.. on Paradise stock; packing and carriage included, 
Two or three specimens, fruiting, transplanted, 9ft. x 6ft., at 
63s. each. Award of Merit, R.H.S., Mth Nov., 1922-W1ILL 
TAYLER, Peace, Godalming. 


ARDEN GLOVES. 
Protect your hands and work in comfort. ~ Strong, 
warm, invaluabie for ladies, 4s, . pair, post free; 
men’s, 5s. Good rock plants, 7s, 6d. doz.—F. HEDLEY, 


41, Watts Lane, Eastbourne, 


EDFORD CRIMSON. Awarded Clay Cup 


for Scent, The finest scented crimson Rose yet raised. 
This is the long sought for variety combining scent. colour, and 
constitution. Strong bushes, 58. each; 55s. per dozen,— 
LAXTON BROTHERS, Rose Specialists, Bedford. 


VARS STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 


ber bod Ponds, Sate ep or crazy for rustic work, 
coping, rockery. 
ae tag: GHO. vine & BROS., Tdle, Bradford, Yorks. 


rdenin 


FLOWERS + FRUIT - VEGETABLES : BEES 
TREES & SHRUBS *» THIS WEEKS WORK IN THE GARDEN 


Achievements of the Year 


§ 


GARDEN DESIGN 


TWOPENCE 


Os 
SEEDS. 


A wonderful sequence of successes gained during 1926. 


No fewer than 5 Cups, 33 Gold Medals and many other 
honoura were awarded to the pro uce of 


eyrerars REEDS. : 
SURIRE aly OP tyes” See 


OUR GARDEN will be much better if you 


buy a Ne s: s, Hardy Per. nnia!s and 
Alpixe Plant® Fri nd Shrubs for every purpose 
and every gardén are availa 1M Stock of the very fine+t qu lity. 
Please write for catalogues. One is issued for each depart- 


nent. 


i 
POEM EOE TOF IL ERG AND CRISP, 


LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 


Nursery, Path. Begonias, Delph niums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Cata ogue free, 


HaT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Catalogu-sfree. Mention requirements. 


Books sent on approval. That book you do not want! We will 
buy it.—FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 
ORTIOUI TURAL ADVISER. — Landscape 


Gardening and Estate-improvements ; 40 years specialist in 
Fruits and Roses: moderate fees; any distance. — WILL 
TAYLER, Peace, Godalming, Surrey. 


RIVETS. strong plants, ls. ; Thorns 6d. doz. ; 
Forest, Fruit, Ro-e, and Ornamen'al Tree- jst as cheap, 
Catalogue on application.—POWEL ., Nurreryman, Warring t n. 


‘<4 CHIEVEMENT,” the new. variegated 


rambler, every leaf perfectly variegated, flowering 
freely all the 8:mmer, and as hardy as vther rem'lers, 
9s. 6d. each, 3 for63. Postage, 94. 3 trees or more Carriage 
paid. 


pees & SON, Rose Growers, Gloucester, 


SRERINES pot grown, Herbaceous Plants, 
Aquatics, Lilies, Rare Shrubs, including Rhododendrons 
on their own roots. Write for Catalogues.-G. REUTHE, 


Keston, Kent. 


EW CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Catalogue of 
700 varieties, also Dahl.as, etc., now ready. J.W.COLE & 
SON, Nursery Gardens, Petervorough. 


LASS, HORTICULTURAL, all sizes stocked ; 

Rough Plate Glass for poultry houses; Ready Mixed 

Paints, Putty, Diamonds, etc.—BRITISH GLASS OCO.,, *'G.” 
Dept., Coopers Buildings, Church street, Liverpool. 


ORK for GARDEN PATHS. 
Buy direct from the Quarries, 
STONE JosrrpH BROOKE & Sons. 
2 alifax, York 
PAVING — Hivperholms, Yalfey, Yorks 


65, Victoria Street, Westminster 8.W. 


eT 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING, 


—'‘Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint. 18s, 64. per 
gall., ae extra. * Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7lb. tins. da, post free; 14lb. tins, Ba, 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8,W. li. 


FERTILISERS, MANURES, &c. 
N ASKELL’S HOP MANURE.—Best  sub- 


stitute for stable manure, 56 lbs., 4s.; cwt., 6s. Times 
Guano, the all-round fertiliser, 56 lbs., 58. ; cwt., 8s. 6d. Ground 
arden lime, 56. lbs., 4s.; cwt., 6s, Screened Gas Lime, cwt., 5s. 
asic Slag, cwt., 6s. 6d. Packed in bags, and carriage paid. All 
fertilisers, etc,, supplied. Booklets free.—MASKELL'S LTD., 
Dirleton Road, West Ham, E.15. 


UTUMN MANURES.—Send for descriptive 

Booklet of all Artificial Manures, also Basic Slag and 

Lime at lowest prices. Carriage paid —JAMES & GEO. H. 
MATTHE Ws, Harold Wood, Essex. Phone: Romford 284. 


Rib baecnree BONEMEAL, best quality. 13s. 6d.; 


Kainit, 7s. 6d. ; Basic Slag, 78.; Sulphate of Potash, 21s. ; 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 21s.6d.; Nitrate of Soda, 21s.6d.; Super- 
phosphate, 93.; Sulphate of Iron, 21s, cwt. All carr. paid.— 
CHAS. ORME & OO., Swinton, Rotherham: 


SEED POTATOES 
EED POTATOES .—50 varieties, Scotch and 


English Grown, certified Stocks, for immediate despatch, 
for early boxing. Send forlist.—CROSS & CO., Elm Road 
House, Wisbech. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N° MORE DAMAGE FROM INSECTS, 
Mildew, Blight.—For Mildew, Blight, or destroying 


Caterpillars, Beetles, Slugs, etc., use Tebacco Powder. 7 lb. 
bags, with full directions, delivered free, 5s. per bag.— 
LAWRENOKH, 57, Vine Street, Minories, London. 

The 


NOX is the time to look to your garden. 


HOME GARDEN BOOKS deal with every branch of the 
art. Send for leaflet D. post free from THORNTON BUTTER- 
WORTH Limited, 15, Bedford Street, London, W.O, 2. 


PRONS.—GARDENERS’ Blue Twill with 
pocket and bib, 3s. 9d. post free. Gardeners’ Trousers, 
‘*Glenskot,” Registered Scotch Tweeds. Patterns sent post free. 
—SHAW & MONTJOMERY, 628, Argyle Street, Glasgow, O. 3. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


PLANTS, &c. 


ONE of Farrer’s best Shrubs, BUDDLEIA 


NANHG NSIS, a miniature only 3-4 ft. high, Plumes of 
purple blossom, 1s. 6d. each; 3 for 3s. 91.; 6for 7s. Carriage 
and packing extra —-CLakKENCE ELLIOTT, LIMITED, Six 
Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, 


ARE PRIMULA and Alpine Seeds from 


large (2,000) collection. Also seedlings and plants. ' Lista 
free —KEV. fF. ANDERSON, Glen Hall, Leicester. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, Michaelmas Daisies» 


Allwoodii, Send post card for our up-to-date DescriptiveCata- 
logue, po.tfree.—F. H. W1L.uITAMS, 85, Park Rd., Leyton, K. 10. 


(ZR4ND FRUITING Bush Apple trees, 4 years 


old, leading sorts, 348. doz., carr. pd. Discount to large 
buyers.—CATHERWOOD, Burton Joyce, Notts. 


HODODENDRONS (200 sorts), choice hardy 


kinds, 2 to 5ft., Azaleas, Heaths, Kalmias, large stocks; 
catalogues free.—F. STREET, Heathermead Nurseries, West 
Chobham, Surrey. 


ames PLANTS, plant now, 10 


varieties, 5s, 100.—A. BUNT&NG, Bentinck Farm, Ter- 
rington St. John, Wisbech. 


5 00 GLADIOLI, 10,000 Irises, 15,000 
3 Darwin Tulips, 8,000 Crocuses, and 5,000 Dutch 
Roman Hyacinths, red, white, and blue, separat: colours, 
35,000 in all to be cleared cheap, samples 6d, List free.— 
J. HANDSOOMBE, Nursery Stores, Feitham, Middlesex. 


ARE ALPINE LINARIA SEED.—Var. 

flavum, delicate yellow, height 4ins., 1s.; var. navadensis, 

most lovely: deep crimson; Spanish dwarf linaria, wonderful, 
grown io a mass, ls 64.—TURKINGTON, Maidenhead. 


ARDEN SHELTER AND PRIVACY COM. 


BINED —Black Italian Poplar, most effective, quick'y 
grown. Cuttings, 13-2 ft. 2s. doz,, 10s. 100; 3-4 fc., 38 doz., 
lds. 100; 5-6 ft, 4s doz, 203. 100 (50 at 100 rate) Carr, paid. 
—COLEMAN’S NURSERIES, 4, Cranfield, Bletchley. 


ABELS.—SPECIAL OFFER *to* introduce 

Labels below. 160 Labels, 50 Stakes for rockeries, 50 Tie 

Wires, 1 Pocket Nail to write them. 10s.. post free, the lot, 
6s. half—WEBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


ae TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 
any nail on prepared metal ; can’t fade or break; 20 sizes; 
samples 2d.—_W EBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


ABELS for ROCKERIES, ROSES, etc., as 


above, with stakes or tier, list designs free, R.H.S. Award, 
from WEBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


ABELS BY THE BUSHEL ARE WASTED, 


being bought ready named. Write Webster's on the spot, 
no ink, only a nail, from 5s 100.—WEBsTER'S PATENTS, 
Witheridge, Devon. r 


RDER TENNIS COURT FENCING NOW. 


Complete enclosure, 120 ft. x 60 ft. for one Court, 9 ft. high 
with iron standards, gate, strsnd wires. ready for erection, £34. 
Carriage paid to stations in England and Wales. Other sizes n 
proportion. — Write for special Lesflet to Dept. FP/GI, 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, Riverside Works, Norwich. 


INEST SEA SAND for Bowling Greens and 


Lawns, 10s. per ton, f.o.r. Lowestoft. — BOROUGH 
SORVEYOR, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 


IGHT IT AND LEAVE IT.—The perfect 
4 Stove for the small greenhouse. Nofumes. Noattention, 


Write for particulars and ask for Free Trial. -THE SYMPLEET 
STOVE CO., 6, Queen St... Wolverhampton, 


K nitted Corsets.—Support without pressure. 
Anti-Rheumatic Corsets prevent chills Boneless Cout)] Cor- 
sets from 5 . 11d. Listfree—KNiIrrEeD Corsets Co., Nottingham. 


LUG TRAPS.—V.T.H., for Garden Pests, 


Highly commended by R.H.S. 28. each (postage 6d.); 24s. 
doz., post paid. Sesdsmen and Stores. 
LEAVER, [ronmonger, Weston-s.-M. 


HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE !! !—Great 


for training Fruit trees, Peas, Beans, Hops, Arches, Green- 
houses, Tomatoes, Logans; Tying, Fencing, eto. Strong, flexible, 
steel-stranded, and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses, 
from 193. 6d. mile (tull 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 300 bargains. -GREEN’S 
GOVERNMENT STORES, 70, Albert Street, Lytham. 


Trade terms from— 
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AVENDER PLANTS IN FOUR VARIBE- 
4° TIES, 17s. 6d. 100. Sample doz., 3s. 6d., carriage paid 
Satisfaction guaranteed.-CHILVERS & SON, Hunstanton. 


REES & SHRUBS.—Excellent stuff, lowest 
prices.—W. B. WRAGG, Spring Cottage, Hackney Matlock. 


PLANTS, &c., WANTED 


ANTED—English Grown Liliums. State 


variety and quantity to offer.—WM. ARTINDALE & 
SON, Nether Green, Sheffield. 


ORNAMENTAL FISH & AQUATICS 


Ete yer FISH, Water Lilies, and pretty 


Aquatic Plants for Garden Pools. New Catalogue and 
Guide, 3d., post free —HAIG, Newdigate, Surrey. 


Where to obtain 


If you do not see what you 
want advertised in this issue, 
please write the Editor, 

“Gardening Illustrated ”’ 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
We want to assist you ! 


FERTILIZER 
The Gardeners best friend 


MAK SS THE GARDEN GAYS 
4LL THE YTHaR ROuUND 


December. 25, 192: 


Not experimental 
Pe pioneering we did, on th 

cleansing of dormant trees 
was made possible only by ou 
XL ALL Winter Wash. XI 
ALL is the original, proven pre 
scription—not a subsequent ex 


periment. Of all nurserymen 
seedsmen, and florists. . 2 


XL ALL WINTER WASH 
-G. H. RICHARDS LTD. : 


234, Borough High Street, London, §S, 


R.231, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST Post Free 


e 
= 


Greenhouses from 
£4 17 6 


Poutry Houses from Huis from 
£1. 12 6 £3 12 6 


Bungalows, Garages, Rustic Houses, and Poultry Appliance 


of every description. 
T.BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, w 


F you are a new reader of 4 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED | 


and are interested in its | 
pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest | 
Newsagent or Bookstall 


Please Deliver a af 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(Two Pence Weekly) 
Till Further Notice 


LO. ios aves vacgs co eeeRe areees atighares APT 


AAATESS...1..ecessevsscceecernerceevesenoss 


coast ee ee es seesesene ee eecrcessvvesceesesscs 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the for 
to the Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, ~ 
E.C. 4, with remittance for 13/- to cover ~ 
twelve months’ copies. a 


Sold everywhere in TINS at 10d. & 1/: 
andin BRANDED and SEALED BAG 
7 lbs., 3/6; 14 Ibs., 6/-; 28 Ibs., 10/- 

- 56 Ibs., 18/-; 112 lbs., 32/-. Or dir 
from the Works, carriage paid in 
United Kingdom for Cash with O 
(except TINS). : 


Every Bag, Tin, and Seal bears our Tr 
Mark, the only guarantee of genuineness 


CLAY & SON, *22enem 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E, 


Pool'’s Advt. Service 


Jecember 25, 1926 


Cheals 


of CRAWLEY 


Have over Fifty Years’ experience in 


GARDEN & ESTATE PLANTING 
& GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE HUNDRED & TWENTY 
ACRES 


of Nursery, stocked with a first-class 
ie collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & 
SHRUBS, 


ng Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants, Roses, Dahlias, and all Garden 
Requisites. 


It would pay you to consult them. 


Catalogues of each Department and an 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Garden Design. 


{ J. CHEAL .& SONS, Ltd., 
The Narseries, CRAWLEY 


ALATA, 


PASAUAS AY, 
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fF  PDOBBIE’S — | 
SCOTCH-.GROWN 
ROSES 


Carriage paid 


13/= per dozen. 


These succeed where others fail. 
Send at once for a Catalogue. 


> DOBBIE & CO. LTD.} 
OS ee EDINBURGH 


PIDAT ATTANASIO TNT 
Srayaravat rate SES SEER rae SE SEER 


“ROSES — DAHLIAS.— GLADIOLI 
and other Autumn and Spring Plants 


Obtain your supplies direct from Holland. 
Large Stocks. . Immediate Dispatch. 
Catalogue post free on request 


The First Dutch Bulbgrowers Association 
Ryksstraatweg 215-217, Schoten, HAARLEM, Holland 
er 


ELLE 


PEARSON'S 
RELIABLE SEEDS 


Our aim is to give the finest possible 
seeds at moderate prices, and the 


La number of unsolicited Wj 


Ylldddlddi 


KX 


testimonials we receive 
proves that our efforts 
are not unsuccessful. 
The selections of vege- 


_we offer are the result 
of many years of test- 
ing and comparison, and 
may be fully .relied 
upon. Our Seed Cata- 
y7, logue will be ready for 
la distribution early in 

j can and will be sent free to 

GY anyone mentioning this paper. 


7 J. R. PEARSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


aime NOTTS. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ili 


Laxtons Bedford 


SEASON ABLE GQiETs 
Any of the following will he appreciated by Gardening Friends :— 
LAXTONS’ “ Exquisite "’ APPLE, an early ‘‘Cox’s Orange”’... ; 
LAXTONS’ “‘Bountiful’’ PLUM, an early and improved ‘“ Victoria’’ 


LAXTONS’ VEITCHBERRY, the best new sighed Bere Black- 
berry x Raspberry ... 7/6 each, 84/- per dozen 


LAXTONS’ MITE FREE Black Cann, 3 yr. old ABdiien The 
most immune to Big Bud . 3/6 each, 36/- per Piece 


LAXTONS' No. 1 Red Currant. The Rentieit cropping te best 
growing Red Currant, 3 yr. bushes ..: ... 2/6 each, °4/- per dozen 


LAXTONS'’ “Bedford Crimson ’’ ROSE. The best crimson scented 
Rose ... AA F bushes, 5/- 


Full desttacael of the above and many other novelties, and Cultural Hints, Post Free. 


Laxton Brothers, — —— -Bedford 


Hydrangea a 


bushes, 10/6 
standards, 15/- 


BNGLISH GROWN 


Fruit Trees — Standard Apples, Allington Pippin, 
Bramjey Seeuling, Lanes Prince Albert, « ha». cdkoss, 
Newton Wonder. James. Grieve, W orcester Pearmain, 3/6 
each, Victoria Plum, Egg Pium, 3/6 each. Hedging 
rlants—Thorn Quicks 14-2 ft. 5 -, 2-3 ft. 6/- per 100; Oval 
leaf Privet 1-2 fu. 8/, 2-3 ft. 10/- per 100; Keech 1}-2 it 6/-, 

23 ft. 10/-, 3-4 ft. v0/- per 100 a warf Koses—1? first 
quality pl: nts, different sorts 9/- doz. Rass berries - 
Bath Perfection, 25 f r 3/-. Gooseberr es, Black and Ked 
urrants 5/- doz. Kentish huts. 6d bush seraw berries, 
Royal Soveé eign, 6/- per 100. Norwsy Spruce, 1-2 ft. 1 
2-3 ft. 2/- eacb. Ax erican Arbor Vite .-3 ft., 16 each. 

Cu iressus Lawsoniana 7-3 tt., 2/- each, 
Home Grown. Inspection Invited. List Free. 


BAGGESEN’S HARDY PLANT NURSERY, Pembury, 
nr. Tunbridge Wel's 


THE MODERN HYDRANGEA gives this delightful 
sensation, and everyone Can e1 joy it by growing these 
wonderful new varieties. They are eary 10 grow, last 
longer, and are more effective in the greenhouse or 
garden than any other plant. 
If you want the best GOi.D MEDAL CH YSANTHE- 
UMS, HYDKANGEAS, MIC‘ HAKLMAS DAISIES, 
HA: DY PHLOX, etc., send for 


H, J. JONES’ CATALOGUE 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Rvecroft Nurseries, ripe GR Het iis dS ae S.E.13 


THE PLANTING SEASON IS IN FULL SWING 


Why not choose one of the following Collections and 
ensure having a good show in YOUF garden next summer: . 
| 12 DELPHINIUMS, in 12 distinct varieties a aA 24/- 
12 MICHAELMAS DAISIES, in 12 choice varieties... 15/- 
| 
W. W e I I S 5 dunr. 


12 ROCK PLANTS, in 12 choice varieties 10/- 


Box and Carriage free 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERIES MERSTHAM, SURREY | 


ORCHIDS 


Clean, well-grown and cheap: also 
Many Rare and Choice Varieties 


STOVE & GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 


Kindly send for Catalogue. 


JAMES CYPHER & SONS 


Exotic Nurseries, CHELTENHAM 


FRUIT TREES 
ROSES 


Alpine Plants 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


Can be successfully planted NOW. 
The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., offer 


an immense stock of healthy, well- 
grown trees in great variety. 


Fruit Trees Rose Trees 
ALL ENGLISH GROWN 


Descriptive Catalogue post freeondemand Inspection Invited 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


Established 1820 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


BURBAGE ROSES 


A Popular Collection of 12 best 
Varieties, carriage paid for Cash 


with order, for 12/6 


All guaranteed first size Trees and British grown 


Betty Uprichard W. C. Clarke 

Gen. McArthur Souv. de ‘ laudius Pernet 
Clarice Goodacre Hugh Dickson 

George Dickson Frau Karl Druschki 


Maud Cumming Mrs. H. Stevens 
Mrs. H. Morse _—_ Lady Hillingdon 


A Complete List of Roses, Fruit, and 
Ornamental Trees post free on application 


Hardy Perennials 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd. 
BARNHAM SUSSEX 


THE BURBAGE NURSERIES, Ltd., 
Near Hinckley, LEICESTERSHIRE 


Please mention this paper. 


Ests, 1773. 
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PREPARE NOW 


—_ rt £ 
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Gomprising 
LOWE & DELPHINIUM, “British Birds” strain, 
GLADIOLUS, in 9 fe oo 
GIBSON > IRIS, June Bee nee cs 4 . 


»  SIBIRICA (new Hybrids), oe 
ebfer af. LILIUM REGALE. 
1926 Crop 


Border Carnation Seed sold out. 
PEDIGREE 


Our new Seed List for 1927 is now ready, free on application ; 


also an entirely new and comprehensive guide to the successful 
raising of above seeds. Price Sixpence (refunded from seed orders), 


LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex 


PERKIN'S SWEET PEAS 


a ~ about My spring catalogue embodies ninety-_ i 
ih= “STOURBRIDGE” nine choice varieties. Special offer No.1, 
12 varieties, 25 seeds of each, for 2/6; — 


Paying Points 


Sls Next pee? 
Greenhouse Boilers 


or No. 2, 12 Finest Exhibition varieties, 
260 seeds for 3/-. Offer No. 3, 20 varie- 
ties as recommended by the N.S.PS. “iy 
for general garden cultivation, 425 seodag 
for 5/-. If ordered alone, postage 6d. 
extra. 4 
Famous for twenty years in the 
South of England. | 


LIONEL PERKIN, Westgate -on - Sea ‘ 


Dept. 8 P. 


ecoromical 
with fuel 


{ Write at once for special price, state 
A size of house. Address, Dept. H. 


GARDEN MANURE 
SOIL PEST DESTROYER 


*““FERRY" GARDEN MANURE gives back to 
the soi] the Phosphates, Potash, Nitrogen, and 
other foods that have been taken up by the growing 
plants during this year.~ It is the finest manure 
for general garden purposes. 
2 to 3 ozs. per square yard. 
14 lbs, 3/6; 28 Ibs. G6/-; 
1 cwt., 21/-. 


““FERRY" SOIL PEST DESTROYER sweetens 


and sterilises )he soil. and des roys pests, such as 


Apply at the rate of 


56 lbs, 11/6; 


slugs, wireworms, caterpillars. ants, etc, Its use 
ais ped : quick, Be and Toate way of Fat 3 * ms 
your Jand from all ins-ct pests. pply 2 to 3 ozs. 4 q &, 
per square yard, BUILD BOARD’ S PATENT ss 
14 lbs., 3/6; 28 lbs.. 6/-; 56 Ibs, 11/6; 
eet E post “WIRE TENSION” GREENHOUSES 


ALL PRICES CARR. PAID TO NEAREST 


Send for Catalogue. 
STATION FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 


Iron Frame. Flat Glass. Phosphor Bronze Clips. 


Agents wanted throughout England Sor 
” Ferry” Specialities. 
The 
MANURE CO., LTD. (Dept. C.), 
Briton Ferry, South Wales. (Est. 1886.) 


SANKEY’S 
PATHMAC 


jor 
HARD COURTS 


Better sthan brick rubble: as 
durable and porous as Sankey’s 
Famous Garden Pots 


Prices and Samples on application 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON LTD. 


Royal BULWELL, Nottingham 


Potteries, 


} PEOPLE. 
rs A Non-oaustic; no smell; kills the 


= @ roots; superior to arsenical com- 
= ay pounds. 
TINS, 1 ER ae 6/6 12/- 
for 123 50 100 gals, 
‘80 


Be x =x o: sa ron 
Improved Nicotine Cone 


FUMIGATOR 


Certain destruction to all pests in 


glas+ houses 
No.1 .. For 1,000 cubicfeet .. 10d. 
Nod 52531 00a = 1/3 
No. 3 5, 2,500 


4 1/9 
sold by all ‘Seedsmen and seach 


BRITON FERRY CHEMICAL AND 


} 6 
SPECIAL OFFER £ oi, wrsetcetinensuon ill 
es (110 F allt eee. which we 


wiil erect on customers’ brickwork within 1U0t miles, at £70 each, 
to clear. If we supply wood base to save masonry, £8 extra. . Fi 


SKINNER BOARD & COMPANY, Exmoor Street, BRISTOL 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price Two Shillings Nett. 


VIOLET CULTURE 


For Pleasure and Profit 
By E. DILLISTONE, F.R.H.S. 


pi BE Te aD 


Growing Violets for Profit 


HIS is the first book ever written on growing Violets for  - 
large scale production in this country and should be  ~ 

in the hands of all market gardeners and those who are ina ~— 
position to cultivate the Violets on something more than amateur ~~ — 
lines. Full of expert information from planting to marketing. 3 
Invaluable, a book that should.enable you to increase profits 
and develop a wider market. . 2 
CONTENTS, : 3 


Introduction Planting, Hloeing and Feeding ie 4 
Soil and Draiwmage Housing and Protection é Ye 
Situation ; Diseases: Insect and Fungoid ~ 3 og 


Water Supply 
Propagation and Selection 


Picking and Marketing 
Costs and Profits 


CRDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY q 
ERNEST BENN LIMITED, Bouverie Howse Fleet — E.C. 7 
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HAVE PROVED THEIR POST FREE 
SUPERIORITY - COMPARE 


OUR PRICES & REMEMBER An Example of “Unwin” Value 
THERE ARE NO SWEET 


PEAS OF BETTER QUALITY QUR EXHIBITION COLLECTION 


Every variety included is first class and reliable 


W. J. Unwin. Salmon-cream | The Sultan. Black velvet- Youth. Picotee. 
pink. maroon. Picture. Deep cream- 
Charming. Cerise. | Sybil Henshaw. Richcrim- pink, 
Crenadier. Geranium red. son, Hebe. Rose-pink. 
Mauve Beauty Deepmauve | Powerscourt. Lavender lilac. Royal Purp'e. Purple. 
Matchless. Cream. | Constance Hinton, White. | Mrs. Tom Jones. Blue. 
con 25 Seeds each of above 14 for 3/9 (350 Seeds). 


12 


’ od 


Bhar (68 = fy A). Postage 14d. extra. 


1. QU ALITY. Wetakeevery precaution to ensure 
—————————— 2 maximum percentage of “true- 
ness” to name, type, and colour. 


3. COST. Send for our Catalogue, compare our 
_—_— prices, and remember that no better 
Sweet Peas are obtainable whatever their cost. 


2. GERMINATION. be: remove all “ doubt- 4. REPUTATION. We have long realised 


” seeds by hand that our reputation is 
before. packeting, only leaving those which our at stake on every packet we sell, and that a satis- 


experience shows may reasonably be expected to fied customer is our best advertisement, and vice 
produce robust and healthy plants. | versa. 


READ THIS » Kilkenny, Ireland.—‘'I have found your seeds more satisfactory all round than any others during 
ee ithe last 15 years, and my unbeaten record since I dealt with you is proof of this.’"— H. B. M., Esq. 


You will eventually grow UNWIN’S. Why not THIS Season ? 
SBC W:J-UNWIN: FR-H:S:- Wann keione oe - HISTON - Camés. 3 


EMPIRE GROWN] 


Lilies and Miscellaneous Bulbs. 
Dee. Alpines. Catalogues free 
ERRY’S Hardy Plant Farm, ENFIELD 


‘SESS Ta RT aaa meee ae LEE EN 
ELOwWwERS FOR AX... OCCASIONS 
Delivered anywhere in the World : 
| JOHN RUSSELL (Hampstead), LTD., Florists | 


Devonshire Nurseries London, N.W.3 
Wellington Nurseries, St, Johns Wood, N.W.8 


“SA WT CLT WweT =e EFELOowERs” 
Phone: PRIMROSE HILt 3856. Cable: 


RUSELFLOWA, HAVER. 


sae 


NOW READY! 


My Souder Book 


1927 


“'R.HLS. 
GARDENER’S 


Recognised by many as 


Britain’s Best Seed Catalogue 


' 

I 

1 

l 

| 

A descriptive and illustrated list 3 
of all the best Vegetable Seeds, | 
Flower Seeds, and Highland- ‘ 
Grown Seed Potatoes. Full of | 
1 

I 

‘ 

| 

1 

| 

1 


useful information and a most 
valuable book of reference 


Published for the 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
By Gharles Letts .& Diarists G& MAanufacturers, London 


This Diary is invaluable to all interested in the Garden—contains weekly 
instructions of seasonable work to be done, and upwards of 66 pages of 
valuable information compiled especially for all those interested in Gardening. 


Tey. Msp) AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 
coltiih lent Price Two Shillings Of all Stationers and Booksellers 


oe. Seen nti meme | gabe BOM ea ce eee et Bee ee 


Post free on request 
Secure your copy now 
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SEEDSMEN BY 7f Tas APPOINTMENT 


re a aes 


<> SSeS bE 1s 8 he 8s Fe ee 6 Be Sd A db oS eS emmeth> 


pe 


See ¢ 0 6 ie 6 ie ts Sy, 
(6 ae 6 es $k $a a 


raw eee ne Se Aa 6 te 1 5: SR 6 As PS PS es he reese 


The Principals and Staff at Raynes Park and 
Branches respectfully convey to Customers and 


Gardening Friends their Yuletide Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 3 


GARDEN SHOPS: 


134 Regent Street, W.1 

53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
115 Cheapside, E.C.2 

129 High Holborn, W.C.1 

237 & 238 High Holborn, W.C.1 


Seedsmen to H.M. the King 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


PEMBERTON'S ROSES 


HYBRID MUSKS. A new race of Cluster Roses; 
Perpétuul, fragrant, goodin Autumn. Moon- 
light, Pax, Prosperity, Vanity, New Mahal, 
Penelope 
New Catalogue of these and other Roses now ready. 
J. H PEMBERTON, Havering, Romford. Essex 


Clemat iS 
be Corner 


Tar Oil 4 
Winter Wash 


Gold Medal BEGONIAS 
Awarded 95 Gold Medals 


Unsurpassed both for Conservatory 


Every 


‘Gardener 
knows 


| “JACKMANNI” 
THE BEST CLEMATIS YET 


| Woking’s 200 acres of Choice Stock also include: 


Flowering Shrubs. Fruit Trees 
Roses. Alpines and Herbaceous 


Catalogue Free 
JACKMAN Service is unique in Horticulture 


| G JACKMAN & SON 
OUI ey 


Woking, 


Purposes and Bedding. 


Unequalled DELPHINIUMS 


Awarded 5 Gold Medals 
17 Awards of Merit at R.H.S. Trials in 1925: 


NAMED COLLECTIONS 
15/-, 22/-, 30/-, 42/-, & 70/- per doz. 


Other High-class. Specialities : 


Gloxinias, Cyclamen, Blue Primroses, 
Polyanthus, Violets, Phlox, 
‘Michaelmas Dais‘es, etc. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Apply— 


}BLACKMORE & LANGDON, 


BATH 


Clears Tree Trunks of 
Moss and _ Lichen and 
destroys Insects’ 


reliable and ‘ 
Easy and safe to - use: 


or three trees. 


Pint. = = ae 


Quart --. =, 2/aam 
$ gallon ... 3/8 
l gallon... 6/- 


Write fora a 
Descriptive Folder — 


Abol Limited. 11, Beltring 
Paddock Wood, Kent - 


= "1 


_* 
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" produce of Sutton’s Seeds, an eloquent 
testimony of the superiority of these 
pedigree strains. All Garden Lovers 

should send at once for a copy of 
“Sutton’s New Garden Seed 
Catalozue,” profusely illustrated 

in colour and half-tone. Gratis 
and post free. 


| WONDERFUL RECORD 


| previous records must have been 


dition to’the three Cups here 
|strated, two other Cups, thirty- 
Gold Medals, and many 
t honours were awarded to ff 


\ 
\ 
\s's, 


eee A SONS ‘cand’ READING 


a THE 
CITY of BATH 
CUP 


mS 


RECOGNITION OF MERIT 
IN HORTICULTURE 


It would be difficult to eclipse the list of Awards 
of Merit, Certificates, Diplomas, and Medals 


awarded to 


KELWAY & SON 


The Royal Nurseries, LANGPORT 
for Hardy Plants and Gladioli. Established in 


1851, the firm commenced to produce and exhibit 
favelties early in the 60's. From 1871 to the 
present the Awards of Merit for Gladioli, 
Pzonies, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Lupines, 
Gaillardias, etc., run into hundreds, and the 
Medals and Diplomas total 370, all direct awards 
to KELWAY & SON, the actual raisers, growers, 
and distributors of the plants shown by them. 


YOU want the Best 


DELPHINIUMS 
WE have them 


1 each of our famous novelties : 


Coquette, Joy Bells, Monarch 
of Wales, and Violet Queen, 
. Catalogued at 39/- for 30/-, 


carriage and packing free. 


Join the Crowd who go to 


HEWITTS 


SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


PRICE LISTS ON DEMAND 


— 
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EFORE selecting any type of horti- 
cultural building, whether a handsome 
Conservatory, inexpensive Glasshouse, 
Garden Frame, etc., compare our prices ! 
They are the lowest consistent with the 
Pratten standard of production. 


Catalogue No. 35 a 2 ——— = ———SS | | aie 
illustrating Bun- : ee Sau” 
galows, Summer | GENERA L PUR P OSE I Ea 
flouses, Garden BUILDING {it es 


pee Pe Tenant’s Fixture, Seo OES oe sie : 

Lhe SIZES} bee and artistic appearance. Shipped in see- 

Free on request. tions for easy erection, without skilled PROFI TA BLE PO UL TR Y 

Lf interested in labour... Made only of selected Red Deal we, specialise in Poultry House construction, and 

°oultry or Dog punbers: Reduced OES gained the only Gold Medal awarded at Olympia in 

Ke. Z ys 2 7ft.x4ft.6in. .. £411 0 1922. The ‘‘Widecombe,” illustrated, is a popular 

Kennels ask for 8ft.x5ft.6in. .. £5 10 0 design for general Utility Housing, 

Catalogue No.3}. 9ft.x6ft.6in. .. £610 0 10ft. x 4ft., £3 15 0 12 ft.x 4ft., £400 
Carriage Paid. 12ft.x 5ft..£5 8 0 Carriage Paid. 


F. PRATTEN & CO., LTD., 16, Midsomer Norton, Nr. Bath 


PATENT 

N2212974 HANI Mil 
RED POTTERY LABELS, 2} x 1} in. with rusiless wires, 
12in., 2/3doz.:7in 5 1/9 doz.; 14x 1in., 6in. wires, 1/6 doz. 
WATERPROOF INK, 9d. ano 7$d. bott. CROW QUILLS, 2d., 
postage extra. Highlv commended by R.H.S. at Wi-ley. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2. MAIDENHEAD 


ymeadow, 
wear Boots 
with Upp 


ardening Difficulties 


Whatever your difficulty is in grow- 
ing Flowers, Vegetables, or Fruit, 
we are ready to give the best Advice, 


Addresse—THE EDITOR, ‘Gardening Illustrated" 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


| G 


Waterproof _ 


PD» 
CHUN) 
Hoy 


SY yey Hip 


Re Wg ais ee ee 
LABOUR SAVERS. EUREKA" Lawn Sand. Sor_FUME. 
NICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AMD OTHER CHEMICALS 
AND SUNDRIES. SEE LUST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 
ARTICLES - THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. If ANY DIFFICULTY 
iN OBTAINING. WE SEND DIRECT, CARRIAGE PAID 


i 


STU TU TT HTTLLUETUALUAE LETHE PO TIME N TNT fs 


Jz 


The ‘ HORSE SHOE’ BOILER 


which took my fancy, and I have not regrétted it,” writes 


Mr PGs fae , Clifford, Boston Spa, Yorks, 26/3/26. 
HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR HORSE SHOE YET? 


Pitter tte seereecrecceeteoeesees OF OP ee ee ease cere an eer eeee ese Ornrarrececessecccsesooescenencesnoessees: 


To OHAS, P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 
: Engineers, Southwark St., 8. KE. 1. 
; Please send me Booklet O, “‘ Making the most of your Greenhouse,” 
: and price of complete Outfit to suit § Span-roof (lean-to) greenhouse 
cin seeetene LONG Se ens wide inside, sides of § (wood) (brick)...... thick 


SO ee Cerrone ewoseneeee Cues EN ESUCRennuswarenteceusSOSseeeeeeeeeests Besse eeecarbamncteceneweneeeeseneses 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 


65, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 
Wire: “‘ Kinnell-Boroh-London.” Phone; Hop 0362 (Three lines) 


SiH UUNNUUUQQ4Q0QOUULUTEUUAUAAOQOOUEOUHOSUUULELAEQO04Q4QUUUOHUHOCEQOQOQUUUOUUEOOUEOQQOOUUAUEONOQOSQQOOUUGUONEUEAOOOOQGUUAUOEAUUEANOUTIIOLTE 


Cisse ii (4 


FOR GREENHOUSE GARAGE OR WORKSHOP. 


t ‘ 


’ December 25, 


“All ready to. 
put into your 
pipe—that ’s handy! eG. 


PLAYER'S “Medium’ - 
Navy Cut Tobacco 
(Rubbed Ready for — 
Smoking) comes as a — 
great convenience to — 
those Smokers’ who | 
prefer their tobacco — 
“rubbed up” before — 
filling the pouch. 


PLAYER 


THE WAY TO BET 
HEATING 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


cember 25, 1926 
z- 


iPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER 


2 FRUITING BUSH APPLES 
selected from the following varieties 
for 40s., Carriage Paid for Cash 
with Order, or 

) Fruiting Bushes for 22s. 6d., Car- 
riage Paid, C:W.O. 


Allington Pippin 
Arthur Turner 
Beauty of Bath 
Blenheim Orange 
Bramley Seedling 

» Bismarck 

ie Cox’s Orange Pippin 
iE Ecklinville Seedling 
4 James Grieve 

; Gascoyne's Scarlet 

¢ he. 4 Maidstone Favourite 
we Gladstone Rival 


Vrite for our Descriptive Catalogue and particulars of 
our other Collections, gratis on receipt of a card. 


he FOREST and ORCHARD NURSERIES, Ltd,, 
_MILBURY HEATH, FALFIELD, CLOS. 


IORTICULTURAL GLASS 


lass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before dispatch. 

- B ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING [ILLUSTRATED 


Our New List of 


HRYSANTHEMUMS 
for 1927 is NOW READY 


ntaining all the finest and most desirable 
rieties. 


KEITH, LUXFORD & CO., 
Chrysanthemum Nurseries, 


\WBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


MEET-ALL Wat 52/6 
Zz A Complete Heating Apparatus for 


Greenhouses up to 20 x 10 ft. 
Burns —Cinders, Coke. Anthracite, etc. 


Free on application to:— 


Moist Heat. No Injurious Fumes. Heed 
Boilers & Heating Sets for all requirements. FREE 


12 HOURS' STOVE SYNDICATE LTD. 


CENTRAL ano DOMESTIC BOILER WORKS, 
__ 258c,Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 


he “SPRINGBOK” 
; What it does. 


Seing a Gardener, I cannot speak too highly of 
NGBOK”’ Rake. It is the finest 
} garden tool yet invented. It 
leaves no marks, never gets 
clogged up, and the teeth 
never break. Please send me 
another, I enclose 5/6 postal order. 


A few of the uses | make of it are : 
Rake leaves off grass. 
Pull moss out. 


Rake stones off garden before 
digging. 
' Clean hedge brushings up. 
Rake the weeds off gar- 
den after hoeing, also 


gravel paths. 
Signed :——_——_-__,” 


Manufacturers— 


W. PARK ® Co,, 


Clarington Forge, 
WIGAN 
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MEDOC SECATEURS 


Since the Médoc Sécateurs were introduced, there has never been a Sale of them, 


In order to 


clear the existing stock to make room for the latest Patent No, 233981, a reducticn of 334% on 


the catalogued price of Patent No. 195908 is being made. 


All Médoc Sécateurs have a 


“serpette” or knife attached to the guard by two rivets which any smith can knock out to con- 


vert them into Guienne Sécateurs for those who prefer the latter type. 


The new Guienne 


Sécateurs are about 33$% dearer than the Médoc of the older Patent, as they are more expen- 


sive to manufacture and because they pay a 334% duty. 


comparison. 
reduction which will Never occur again. 


older Patent. 


24 Pairs 7 in 
2G... 8 in 
48 ,, Si in 
at ine 9 in 
6 94 in 
Gras 10 in 


Cash with order only. 


The latest Médoc will be very dear in 


This is therefore an opportunity to possess a Médoc Séca‘evr at a remarkable 


Only the blades are different in the two Patents, and 
as they are detachable when new bladcs are required the new Patent blades can be fitted to the 


*MEDOC SECATEURS 


Priced, 
8. "a. 
23 6 
25 0 
27 6 
28 6 
30 0 
82 6 


Sale Price, Postage and Package, 
1b 8 13 
16 8 3 
30 f 1 9 
Sita} ZG 


Free copy of “‘ Plant Surgery,” eleven illustrations, with every Sécateur. 


This special reduction only applies to Médoc Sécateurs and not to the Guienne, and is limited 


to the existing stock. 


Illustrated Price List of Médoc and Guienne Sécateurs from 


Mr. C. A. JARDINE, F.R.H.S., Horticultural Expert and Consultant 
106, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4 


A DCO 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 


SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 


1 cwt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of 
manure according to the class of rubbish treated 


ADCO Accelerator, 28 lb., 4/6; 56 lb., 8/-; 


1 cwt., 157- 


Standard ADCO, 28 ib., 6/-; 56 Ib., 11/6; 1 cwt., 20/- 


Carriage paid to nearest Goods Station. 


Stocked | y all Seedsmen, 
»arrods, Ltd., ete. 


ADCO LTD.,, 


TOP DRESSING 
for HARD COURTS 


Get your dressing from the makers 
of Hard Courts, actual manufac- 
turers of the material. 


Dispatch same day 
Large stocks 
Write for samples and prices. 


W.H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


’Phone: KINGSTON 3000 (Extn. 5). 


Always Legible. 
Name Instantly Changeable. 
Absolutely Weather - Proof. 


A high-grade label of most pleasing appearance 
for hanging on tree or staking. Can either be 
conspicnous or unobtrusive. Reversible name 
white or green, suitable for special 
cultural notes. 
If unobtainable from Seedsmen or Nurserymen, 
apply to manufacturers. 


Suspending. 
2/9 doz. 
3/9 doz. 
6/9 doz. 
Wholesale from— 
CORRY & _CO., Ltd., Shad Thames, 8.E.1 
GEO. MONRO, Ltd, Tavirtock St., W.O. 2 
Send 2/3 for sample $-doz. lin. & Igin sizes to 
LEGILAB PLANT LABELS, 


5, Lychett Road, Bromley, Kent 


disc, 


Cash with order. 
Write for full 
particulars- 


70, HARPENDEN, HERTS 


BULB 
BOWLS 


ARTISTIC FERN PANS 


State quantities and sizes required, and have "' Carriage 
Paid" quotations, or write for Price List — FREE. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 


Royal Potteries, Bulwell. Nottingham 


IN INDIA 


HE best way to obtain gratifying results in 

introducing, selling, or popularising your Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Fertilizers. Garden Implements, 
and all other Garden Requirements is to write 
to us, We are the leading suppliers to the 
NATIVE STATES, NUR&SERIES. and NUMFR- 
OUs GOVEKNMENT DEPARTMENTS. You 
can use our offer to your best. advantage. We 
shall be pleased to attend to. your enquiries and 
sell and introduce your goods broadcast here 
in India. The results will surprise you, 
We can also accept exchange 


L. R. BROTHERS, 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
INDIA 


SAHARANPUR, U-P., 


DOBBIE’S 


Catalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


4h Pages—229 Illustrations 


Send to-day 
mentioning 
“ Gardening ” 
and you shall have 
a copy free per 
return post. 


DOBBIE & CO., Ltd. 


Seedsmen and Florists to H.M. the King 


‘ EDINBURGH 


=* 


ay 


. good oil colour; 


 fiited 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


These Greenhouses 
@re Made- specially 
for Amateurs, at a 
nominal figure, 
thereby coming 
within the reach of 
those who require a 
BLrong, but not ex 
pensive structure. 
Can be erected by 
any handy manin a 
few hours. The framework is substantially constructed of 
Red Deal, the lower part being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of 
good oil colour. 

Supplied with all necessary tronwork and stages for each 
side of house. Complete with 21 oz glass for glazing 


Lgh. Wah. Het. Price Lgh. Wdh. Het. Price 
to eaves. 
ft. ft. ft.in. £ 
764-0. .6 
8b 4h 5 
9 6-4 0% 8 
10 7? #46 9 
2 68 =~ 66 CO 121 
GARDE 


Made of best 1-inch 
tongued and grovoved 
boarus; have neces- 
sary paryug pieces 
and \ fufifers for 
Lights, which are 
24n. by 2 in. and 
with iron 


handle, glazed with 
al-oz. get d all wrocdrork painted two coats. £ 
5 
& 


. £8. 8. d. 

Ax ae ap Wes, 6) 12x 6 ft.. 3 lights.. 086 
mel l7*8 16x6ft...4 4 ..6 6 0 

HI ra tes <2 igi 2 6.6 2 6 th 5 » «718 0 
x 6 tt... Kross $7 614xr6t...6 . ..10 2 6 


* =po NOT PAY HIGH PRICES - 
for your, frames made from l}-in. boards. -We can supply at 
athe following low prices, -Krames mate of 1}-in. tongued 


“and grooved best quality boards, complete as abbve. 
£ 


d. £ s. d. 
4x 3ft. oa a | 10 0/12 x6ft...3lights..510 0 
6 x 4 tt. or) 2 O16 x6ft...4 ,, eet tee) 
6 x 4 ft. “lights <8 a4 0) 20:36 ft.5-2  -8— 8 0 
8 x 6 ft. owes o|24+6ft..6 4, ..10 2 6 


Teieere Moboet Bale with other makers 


LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 


This illustration shows a \.ean-to treenhouse most suit- 
able for amateurs. A very useful house at a small cost, 
answering in many Cases as well as those costing several 
times the amount 

SPKCIFICATION,—Is well made of thoronghly well- 
seasoned Yellow Deal. The lower part is enclosed with good 
tongued and grooved boarding; door at one endl, fitted with 
good lock and key, and brass furniture; ventilators in roof 
according to size of house, with all. necessary ironwork for 
opening same; lattice -tage for plants; painted one coat 
glass Zl-oz., packed in boves (no charge for 


packing). Is made in sections, and plainly marked before 
leaving our works, making them quite easy for. erection. 
Length, — Width. theight. To Haves. Price. 

ft. ft. ft. in ft. in. one 70s 

7 5 7 0 4 0 5 18 6 

8 5 7 0 4 0 612 6 

9 6 7 0 4 0 8 090 

10 1 726 4 6 9 10 0 

13 8 8 0 5 0 11 15 0 

15 9 8 6 5 0 5 00 

20 10 9 “0 6 6 059 

25 10 9.0 5 6 25 10 0 

30 12 920 5 6 33. 6 0 


SPAN-ROOF GROWING OR FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is well-made in sec- 
tions, god tongued 
and grooved buards 
on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side 
of doorway, good lock 
and key for door, all 
necessary ironwork 
for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 0z for glazing. The woodwork is painted one good 
coat, p'ainly marked for re-erection. 


Lgh, Wah. Het. Lgb. Wah. Het. 

ft -ft...ftain. Be. ds Se Ft-+ fhe Site 6. 8. 2. 
T2662 PRONG 16.26 1 9 80 1600 
Sbe TO Oe 6 20 10 90 #419 008 
oi tt og oe $3 His 8 
2 8 8 0 1612 06 : 


‘Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


—A.TURRELL & S 


FOR EVERYTHING IN PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, & RUSTI 
Compare our Specifications and Prices with other Makers. 


PORTABLE MOTOR GERaGr: No. 6m 


Best Eatdsae anu wurkiuanstip, In complete sections 
bolts supplied. 

SPECIF'CATION OF Houss.—Sides, Ends, Walls, ete.: 
Frawmg3in. by 2in., and z1n. by 2in., covered Zin. tongued, 
grooved and beaded’ matching. Roofing: Purlins 3 in, by 
ame covered T.G.B. Matching, and good quality bitumen 
elt. 
one side, tixed and glazed 21 oz. glass. Doors; Double-framed 
and ledged, hung on strong garnets, complete’lock and key, 
and tower bolts. Wood Preservative: Outside treated with 
special ‘‘ stop-rot.” General: Holes are bored and bolts sup- 
plied for erection on arrival. Made in the following sizes— 


Height Height 
Length. Width. to Eaves. to Ridge. Reduced Prices. 
ft ft. ft. in. ft. in. £8 4. 
1 6 0 8 6 1217 0 
12 8 6 0 8 6 1400 
15 ™10 6 $8 8 10 15 5.0 
16 10 6-6 aoa 1617 6 
18 11 6 6 9 0 23 00 
20 10 1 foes) 9.3 24 00 
20 12 7-0 9 3 2710 0 
24 12 7 =3 10 0 3150 
GARDEN FLOWER 
BOXES 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, eto. 
Strongly made, Treated inside and 
out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour, 
Outside measurements. 


12 in. square es 4/9 each. 12 doz. only to clear. 
15 in square a 56 a 7 doz. only to clear, 
18 in square aa 66 ,, 8 doz. only to clear. 
2lin. square. 86 4 3 doz. ouly to clear. 
24 in. square 106 ,, 4 doz. only to clear. 


GARDEN BARROWS 
Strong Oak or Ash Frame, -~ 
pissed Elm body. Size, 2 ft. 

in. at top, 2 ft. wide, 1 ft. 
2 in. deep. Reliable 18-in. 
wood wheel, }-in. iron tyre. 
250 to clear at 23/6 each. 
Extra heavy make, large size, 
Stable or Garden Barrows. 250 only to clear, at 28/6 each- 


TOOL HUT No. 47 


This hut is suitable 
for storage of tools, 
also useful on allot- 
ments and numerous 
other purposes, earth- 
closets ete 

Comp): te in sections, 
constructed in. 
tongued and grooved 
match boards on str. ng 


framing. Window as 
shown, glazed 2\-oz, 
glass. Lock and key 


fordoor, Roof boarded 
and covered best 
bitumen felt. 

Heicht at front, 6ft.; 
Price £3 15 0. 


GARDEN LIGHTS 


These lights are wel! made of 
good well-s; asoned tiu ber. The 
Stil-sare 2in- wy 2in , m ortised 
and pinned to tenoned rails and 
fitted with 2-im sash bara. 
Painted and glass secured with 
BH superior oil putty and nailed, 

Strongly constrneted. 

Sash bar, 2x 14 in. Bottom plates, 
4x 1}in. and3 x lyin. 


Depth, 4ft. Width, 3ft. Gin 
at back, 5it. 


Stiles, 2x 2in. 


UNGLAZED, GLAZED. 
= 21-0z. glass and painted. 
3x 2ft. : > S/9each.- S3x2ft, .. . 7/6 each, 
4x3ft. 24:9, 4x 3ft. -ae se. . SGc-%5 
Epa 5 O/ De 5x3ft.6in. .. 13/6 ,, 
6a 4 ft. 7/9 6x41t. “2. 15/6 5, 


‘SPECIAL OFFER 
5,000 CASES of 21 0z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


at the following reduced prices: 
In Boxes, 1u08q tt. 200 sq ft. mt ” 200 sq et 


ad. 8 d. 
9x7in... 146 256 ae 200 386 
10x 8in... 180 266 16,18 2, 
12x9in. .. 170° 30 24 x 14 in. 240 426 
13x9in... 186 3490 18 22, x 
14xl0in. .. 190 350 in. 250 446 
One size only in each case, 
Best Quality peacoat Oil Putty. 
lowt., 19s. } owt., cwt., 6s. 6d. 


GA ARDEN. EDGING 
47x 2" Ble per 100 ft. If treated ‘‘Stoprot” 2/= per 100 ft. extra, 
BITUMEN FELT, best quality, 12 yds. by 1 yd., 1 roll, 
3'6 5 12 rolla, 3/ g per roll; 23 rolls, 3/2 per roll. 


(2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, Southern Railway) 


(Dept. GI.) FOREST HILL, S.E. 23 


Published by Benn BROTHERS Lap,, at their Offices, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.O, 4 
Printed by THz Onanomry LANE Prorrme Works, Lm., Plough Oourt, Fetter Lane, Sper E.0. 4 


Showyard over Quarter Mile Long. 


Windows: As per illustration, almost the length of! 


4; New York Office (J. D. se 50, Church Street, NY. 


28/6 BANK PJULTRY HOUSES — 28 


600 in stock ready for immediate ete Made in com: 
plete sections, constructed of strong framing, covered, planed, 
tongued, and grooved boards, Up and down sliding shutter — 
as shown, hen exit at side, : ? 


8, d. eee 
5ft.x3ftx4ft. .. 1 8 6 .. Floor 7/6 extra. 
6ft.x4ft-x4ft. .. 114 0 .. Floor 9/- extra, — 
Tft.x5ft.x4ft, Gin. 216 0 .. Floor 14/- extra. — 
8 ft. x 6 ft. x 5 ft. : 38 16 0 .. Floor 18/6 extra 

RUSTIC — 


“ROSE 
PILLAR 


Natural state, e 
49 


With bark off, 
stained and 
varnished, 
U3 each. 


HEXACON PICEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well nade 
from good materials, stained aud var- 
nished. Complete with rusticated pole, 
50 only to ciear at 
£2 17 6 each 


RUSTIG TABLE 


Mae from best Rustic Hard- | 
woud, bark off stained and 
varnished. «  ~ 
2ft.aquare .. 146earh 
3 ft. x.2 ft... ~ -18/. each > 


RUSTIC SHELTER No. 61 


Constructed of 
tongned and grooved 
matching for walls. 
+ Winiow openings as 
illustrated, Fitted 
hollow + bottomed 
Feat at back Strong 
floor; roof covered 
matching and good 


» felt. - Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 
Bo.ts supplied. - 
£s. a4. ss i ae 8. | 
5ft.x3ft .. 410 0 9 ft. x 6 ft. -.. 5 
6ftx4ft .. 5165 0 10ft_x6f. .. id 
7 ft. x 5 ft. 700 12 ft: x Citta LL 1? 


RUSTIC GARDEN SEAT. 


_ Well made from selecte 
material. In natural wood, 
4ft., sires 5ft, 14/6¢ 
6ft, 18/65 
If with =a taken off, 
stained anu varnished, _ 
4fbt., it 5ft, pb 8'6t. 
} /- each, 
Arm Ch irstomatch, 
8/6 aud 10/2. 
RUSTIC. POLES. 
Suitable for Pergolas, Fencing, Tree Stakes, eto. 
Per Doz 


v4 He long, 2. in. Butt 5/0. 
(fe CaaS an » 6/0 fb. 
8 ft, ‘gd oe in. 9) S/Oxa 89: ft. Gy 
Sts 45258: nie gy 9/8. 0 Pte 
Sift. 5, 2h in -,, 9/6 bore Sa) 
9-6. °3;> Bin. 4)» AL/e 9 ft. 
10-6. 45.2 Pins 35) 20/6. | 10th 
10 fé. ~,,°— 8. in. 4, - 13/6 | 12 ft.” 45 
12:ft. 45 2h in. ,, 12/0’ 1-14 fe. ,, 


ESTABLISHED 75 YEAR 
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